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Preface 
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The attempt to write another book on a subject so old and so often 
treated requires an explanation, perhaps even a defense. Thucydides, 
after all, dealt with it authoritatively, and most of our evidence 
comes from his history. Yet it is rewarding to take up the matter 
once again. In the nineteenth century and in the early years of the 
twentieth, to be sure, such titanic figures as Grote, Beloch, Busolt, 
and Meyer undertook encyclopaedic histories of Greece in which 
they dealt with the origins of the Peloponnesian War in detail and 
with great intelligence and learning. In my judgment there is, even 
today, no better study of the problem than the sober and magisterial 
account of Busolt. Therein lies one of the reasons for writing this 
book, for in the years since Busolt wrote, a great deal of new mate- 
rial has been given to us, chiefly in the form of Athenian inscrip- 
tions. In addition, more than half a century of important scholarship 
has illuminated Greek history. No one can write about Thucydides 
and the Peloponnesian War in quite the same way after the publica- 
tion of the Athenian Tribute Lists, Gomme's Historical Commentary 
on Thucydides, or Mme de Romilly’s Thucydide et l'impérialisme 
athénien, not to mention many other important monographs and 
articles. It therefore seems desirable to treat the question once again 
in a thorough and detailed manner, taking account of the new 
epigraphical evidence and the great mass of modern scholarship. 

Each generation needs to write its history for itself. Our questions 
are likely to differ from our fathers’ and grandfathers’. Constant 
reappraisal can only be beneficial for the discovery of the past and 
its meaning, for over the years only the permanently illuminating 
questions will remain vital. I should be less than candid if I did not 
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admit yet another purpose in writing this history. I agree with 
Thucydides that useful truths about human behavior in political 
situations can be learned from a careful and accurate study of the 
past. I believe some truths of great relevance to our modern predica- 
ment may arise from an investigation of how the Greek states came 
to fight a terrible war that destroyed the vitality of a great civilization. 

The origin of the Peloponnesian War is a problem in diplomatic 
history, and I am convinced that diplomacy cannot, without serious 
distortion, be treated in isolation from the internal history of the 
states involved. As a result, I have tried, where the evidence permits, 
to trace the connection between domestic politics, constitutional or- 
ganization, and foreign affairs. It is clear, of course, that questions of 
a social and economic nature may also have a great effect on foreign 
affairs, though a rather smaller one in antiquity than they seem to 
have now. Our evidence, however, does not allow us to see any 
certain or even probable influence, except in the most indirect way. 
Our ancient sources view the problem chiefly in political terms. My 
own conviction is that they do not seriously mislead us. 

Some remarks about method are in order. It seems to me that any- 
one who works with Thucydides must make patent his judgment on 
two basic questions: the history of the composition of the work, and 
the authenticity of the speeches in it. I shall discuss these questions 
in greater detail in connection with my interpretation of particular 
events, but the reader deserves to know in advance my general 
opinion. On the question of composition it is essentially unitarian, 
and very close to that of John Finley, who assumes that the work as 
we have it is not too far from what Thucydides ultimately intended: 


That is not to say that early passages may not exist in the History; it 
is inconceivable that Thucydides did not take notes or that he failed to 
use them when he wrote his final work. It is merely to say that the work 
which we have should not be regarded as an agglomeration of passages 
written at widely different times and imperfectly blended together by 
reason of the author’s premature death, but rather as composed primarily 
at one time with the help of earlier notes and, if broken at the end, in- 
complete perhaps in several places, yet possessing after all the unity 
which might be expected to result from a period of more or less sustained 
composition. 


1 John H. Finley, Jr., HSCP, Suppl. I (1940), 257. 
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Assuming the essential unity of composition, I have avoided using 
the excuse that Thucydides had no time to fill in the gaps or to 
reconcile his later opinions with earlier ones as a means of explaining 
difficult passages. 

The problem of the speeches is old and persistent. Opinions range 
from one extreme, that they are fictions completely invented by 
Thucydides, to the other, that they are close to verbatim reports of 
what the speakers said. The truth is clearly in between, but I am 
persuaded that it is far closer to the latter view. A great deal of the 
debate has surrounded the admitted ambiguity of the words ós 8 àv 
Edxow ekol Exacror wept TOv del mapóvrov rà Béovra pddtor’ eirév, which 
Richard Crawley translates, “what was in my opinion demanded of 
them by the various occasions.” Far too little attention has been 
given to the unequivocal force of the words that follow: éxonévo dr 
èyyúrara tis Évumáoms yvópys TOv àAyBos AexBCvrov, otros eipyra,? which 
Crawley translates, "of course adhering as closely as possible to what 
they really said." My own judgment is the same as that of F. E. 
Adcock: 


We are told, indeed, that, in composing his speeches, the historian kept 
as closely as possible to "the overall purport or purpose of what was 
actually said," written in such a way as to coincide with his opinion of 
what the several speakers would most likely have presented to their 
hearers as being "what the situation required." The reference to his own 
opinion represents a limiting factor in one way, as his reference to the 
"overall purport or purpose of what was actually said" is a limiting factor 
in another way. Thus when the procedure has been applied, the reader 
will know something at least of what was actually said. Thucydides 
limits his knowledge in terms of the difficulty Cor even impossibility) 
of remembering precisely what was said.? 


Thucydides’ statement, of course, precludes the possibility that he 
invented any of the speeches he reports. As long ago as 1889, Nissen 
dismissed Grote's treatment of the Peloponnesian War, expressing 
astonishment that "he even treats the speeches as contemporary 
documents." * The reader will find me guilty of the same naïveté. 

A word is necessary, too, about the use of ancient literary sources 


2 1, 22. 1. References are to Thucydides unless otherwise attributed. 
3 F, E. Adcock, Thucydides and His History (Cambridge, 1963), 27-42. 
* H. Nissen, Historische Zeitschrift, N. F., XXVII (1889), 386. 
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other than Thucydides, chiefly Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus. The 
Lives of Plutarch are based on a wide variety of sources, some good 
and some bad, some going back to the fifth century and some much 
later. For the period with which we are concerned, Diodorus de- 
pended chiefly on Ephorus when he was not following Herodotus or 
Thucydides. Ephorus wrote in the fourth century and is not to be 
compared with Thucydides either as a source or as a historian, but 
he did include some material omitted by Thucydides, as did Plu- 
tarch. As far as I have discovered, there is rarely any reason to prefer 
either Plutarch or Diodorus to Thucydides where they contradict 
him. The problem is what to do when they merely supply additional 
material. The recent tendency has been to be rather severe in judging 
the value of their data. We may all agree that their chronology is 
usually untrustworthy and that they do not deserve the authority of 
Thucydides’ reports, but it seems to me that criticism has gone too 
far. My own approach is somewhat more trusting. Plutarch is like 
Herodotus, for he compares the various reports he has (written, to 
be sure, unlike the oral accounts received by Herodotus); he often 
cites his authorities; and he is prepared to reject lies and absurdities. 
Whatever the merits of his own judgment, there is no doubt that he 
preserves much that is valuable. Ephorus is less useful, but does not 
deserve to be ignored. I have applied the same criteria to the in- 
formation supplied by Plutarch and Diodorus as I have to other 
ancient sources. I believe it to be true unless it is demonstrably 
self-contradictory, absurd, or false. Employing these canons, I have 
made more than a little use of their work. 

It remains to speak of a device that the reader will from time to 
time encounter. I have often drawn historical analogies between 
situations in the fifth century s.c. and modern events. I am fully 
conscious of the danger in such analogies. I hope that I have used 
them appropriately and with due caution, but in any case, I think it 
better to show openly what was in my mind when I arrived at my 
conclusions and generalizations. As a historian, I naturally think of 
events and situations that seem similar to the ones I am studying. My 
judgments about historical events are based on my own experience, 
what I have learned of the events of my own time, extended by what 
I have learned of previous ages. As M. I. Finley has put it, “his- 
torians generalize all the time at the beginning and in the course of 
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every study they make, and the more conscious they are of this, the 
more control they will have over their generalizations.” * I have tried 
to make the sources of my own generalizations more explicit by 
means of the analogies I have drawn. The reader will find that a 
large number of them come from the period preceding the First 
World War. This is not accidental, for I have been much impressed 
by the illumination a close study of the origins of that war, so 
copiously documented, can provide for an understanding of the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. The reader can judge for him- 
self whether that impression is justified. 


I should like to thank Bernard Knox, B. D. Meritt, and my col- 
league Walter LaFeber, who read this book in typescript and helped 
me to avoid many errors. I am grateful to the Cornell Research 
Grants Committee and to the Humanities Faculty Research Grants 
Committee of Cornell University for supporting my work and help- 
ing me with the preparation of the typescript. Special thanks are due 
to the Senior Fellows of the Center for Hellenic Studies in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for providing me with a splendid and uninterrupted 
year of scholarship at the Center. I am most grateful to my colleagues 
who held junior fellowships that year for making it a pleasant and 
enlightening experience. My greatest debt is to Mr. Knox, whose 
skill in directing the Center for Hellenic Studies is matched by his 
keen wit, broad knowledge, and deep devotion to Classical studies. 
Finally, I should like to declare how much I owe my wife, who has 
made my home a place of refreshment and recreation from which I 
can return to my studies with renewed vigor. 

D. K. 
Ithaca, New York 
October 1968 

5M. I. Finley in Generalization in the Writing of History, Louis Gottschalk, 

ed. (Chicago, 1963), 27. 
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Thucydides began to write a history of the war between the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians because he expected that it 
would be “great and most worthy of the telling.” * He was not dis- 
appointed, for in duration, extent, fierceness, and significance it 
surpassed all previous Greek wars. It was the “greatest upheaval 
that had come to the Greeks, to some portion of the barbarians, one 
might even say to the greater part of mankind.” ? From our view- 
point it was something even more; it was the crucible in which the 
life of the polis was tested. 

Even by ancient standards, the city-states that emerged from the 
chaos of the Greek dark ages were weak and insubstantial creatures. 
Their economic well-being depended upon social and political sta- 
bility and on freedom from external attack. Good fortune freed them 
from the danger of predatory neighbors during their most vulnerable 
period. No great aggressive empire held sway in the eastern Med- 
iterranean in the vital years between the Dorian invasion and the 
Battle of Marathon. In the west, the Roman giant was still only an 
embryo. Colonization, which siphoned off excess population, and 
transient popular tyrannies, which broadened the political and social 
base of the city-state, allowed it to survive and flourish in the seventh 
and sixth centuries. By the time the Persian Empire could mount a 
serious external threat, the Greek cities were strong enough to com- 
bine and to offer a successful resistance. 


1 All translations are my own unless otherwise attributed. In translating 
Thucydides I have made frequent use of the Loeb translation of C. Forster 
Smith and the Budé edition by Mme de Romilly. I have not hesitated to 
borrow their phrasing when I could not improve upon it. 
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The Persian Wars, however, made dramatically clear the inherent 
contradiction in the life of the polis. Freedom, independence, auton- 
omy, even self-sufficiency were its ideals. In practice, of course, they 
had always been limited, but the essence of the Greek political 
system was a number of independent states, each observing its own 
constitution and each conducting its own foreign affairs. To be sure, 
the Peloponnesian League and other local organizations had come 
into being, but the members maintained much of their freedom and 
autonomy. The war with Persia showed that survival might depend 
on the ability of the Greeks to unite against a common danger on a 
long-range basis. The problem how to reconcile freedom and auton- 
omy with the necessary subordination of sovereignty was now thrust 
upon the Greeks. 

Plataea and Mycale did not end the Persian threat, so the Delian 
League under Athenian leadership was invented to meet it. The 
league became the Athenian Empire, an organization different from, 
but not completely dissimilar to, the Peloponnesian League. Greece 
was now divided into two great power blocs that came into conflict in 
the fifth and sixth decades of the fifth century. The mid-century bat- 
tles did not immediately resolve the issue of hegemony. Each side 
emerged with its organization intact, but worn out by the effort of 
competition and sobered by the knowledge of its rival’s strength. 
The Thirty Years’ Peace presented an opportunity for the Greek 
states to adapt themselves to the new realities. Two great states now 
led the Greeks. They differed in character, in ideology, and in the 
nature of their power. If they could limit their desires, avoid conflict, 
and refuse to be dragged into wars by lesser states, they might hope 
to live in harmony with one another and so bring a general peace to 
the Hellenic world. Had they done so, no foreign enemy could have 
prevailed against their combined power, and in peace and prosperity, 
the polis could have further developed its genius. In the event, 
Sparta and Athens were unable to live in peace; the Peloponnesian 
War came, bringing death, poverty, civil strife, and foreign domina- 
tion. It permanently damaged the economic well-being, the social 
stability, the military power, and, finally, the self-confidence of the 
Greek city-states. 

Thucydides thought that the war was inevitable. “I think,” he 
said, “that the truest cause, but the least spoken of, was the growth 
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of Athenian power, which presented an object of fear to the Spartans 
and forced them to go to war.”* Modern historians have argued 
about the causes of the war, but few have doubted its inevitability, 
and small wonder. Thucydides’ account of the events leading to war 
is powerful and compelling, while rival explanations, both ancient 
and modern, have been infinitely less persuasive. His terse, carefully 
arranged description of the growth of the Athenian Empire and the 
Spartan response seems to leave no alternative to war. 

It is precisely the question of inevitability which most engages the 
interest of the modern reader, and probably Thucydides would have 
wished it so. He saw his work as a “possession for eternity,” useful 
to “such men as might wish to see clearly what has happened and 
what will happen again, in all human probability, in the same or a 
similar way.” * He would expect us to seek insights into modern 
problems in his account of the great war between Athens and Sparta, 
and not the least of such insights would be the inevitability of a war 
arising from the conditions he describes. Must a rivalry between two 
powers leading rival blocs come to blows? So general a question can- 
not be answered by the historian; indeed, in his professional capacity 
he cannot even ask it. But there are other questions that he can and 
must ask; though they cannot be answered with certainty, the ques- 
tions are legitimate, and the attempt to answer them may teach us 
something about that “human probability” of which Thucydides 
wrote. 

We must ask whether the détente achieved by the Thirty Years’ 
Peace could have endured, whether there were real alternatives to 
the policies that led to war. Did Spartan or Athenian interests de- 
mand a final resort to war? Or did war come in spite of those inter- 
ests? In attempting to answer these questions, we must resist the 
temptation to follow blindly the greatest of ancient historians. His 
account was begun during the war, and he did not survive it by 
many years. The persuasive force of a brilliant contemporary account 
by a historian who was a participant in some of the events and an 
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eyewitness to many others, who questioned and cross-questioned wit- 
nesses to events he did not see himself, must be enormous. But the 
viewpoint of a contemporary has its shortcomings. The force of the 
fait accompli, the feeling that what happened had to happen, is 
compelling even for those with the perspective of many centuries. 
How much more so it must have been for Thucydides. We must 
resist the powerful attraction of his interpretation, at least provision- 
ally, in order to test its validity. 

The very concept of inevitability presents some problems. What 
does inevitability mean in the realm of human affairs? Leaving aside 
the metaphysical question of free will versus determinism, we may 
still raise legitimate questions as to the extent of man’s freedom to 
make political decisions. There can be no doubt that some apparent 
choices in the realm of human affairs are in fact precluded by previ- 
ous events, while others are made more likely. But men can make 
decisions that alter the course of events. It is the difficult but neces- 
sary task of the historian to distinguish between relatively open 
choices and those that are only apparent. When Thucydides suggests 
that the Peloponnesian War was inevitable, he is, of course, correct. 
That is, at some point in time before the clash of arms, there was no 
way to alter the course leading to war. What makes the assertion of 
inevitability challenging and important is the selection of that point 
in time. To say that the war became inevitable once the Spartan 
army crossed the Athenian frontier is obvious and trivial. That the 
war was fated from the beginning of time is a philosophical or meta- 
physical proposition not subject to historical analysis. It is on the 
ground between these extreme positions that historical discussion 
must take place. 

The Thucydidean view is neither trivial nor metaphysical. It is 
clear that Thucydides believed that the rise of the Athenian Empire 
after the Persian Wars, in a world where another great power already 
existed, made a clash between them unavoidable. His famous ex- 
cursus which begins in 479 with the retreat of the Persians and 
describes the rise of Athenian power is intended to support that 
interpretation. We may believe that Thucydides was right about the 
causes of the First Peloponnesian War (461—445), but we must 
remember that it was ended by a peace whose transitory nature, 
obvious to us, may not have been so to contemporaries. The question 
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before us is whether that peace might have been maintained, 
whether Athens and Sparta were destined to go to war after 445. 

Our best source of information for the years 445—431 is the history 
of Thucydides. Let us examine it, along with our other evidence, to 
see what events took place and what decisions were made that led to 
war, but let us ask at every opportunity whether another decision 
was humanly possible. Freely admitting that at some particular mo- 
ment circumstances may offer men only one practicable course of 
action, let us not forget that at other times they are free to choose 
among several possibilities and so influence their destinies for good 
or ill; the fault is often not in our stars, but in our selves. 


Part One 


The Alliance System and the 
Division. of the Greek World 


1. The Spartan Alliance 


v 


The Peloponnesian War was not fought by individual Greek 
states but by two great coalitions, the Peloponnesian League and the 
Athenian Empire. In some important ways the two were similar, each 
providing an example of what has been called an “Alliance Under 
a Hegemon.” * Each was “an alliance of a leading state with a num- 
ber of others, not limited in time or by any specific aim, implying a 
leading position of the one state in war, and soon also in politics, 
loosely organized at first, but clearly an attempt at a unit transcend- 
ing the single state.” ? But in many crucial ways they were different, 
and the differences affected their capacities both to wage war and to 
keep the peace. The two alliances, moreover, were historically re- 
lated and not always at odds. If we are to understand the coming of 
the great war, we must have a clear picture of the nature of the two 
leagues and of how they came into conflict. 

Historians with a taste for paradox are accustomed, with Voltaire, 
to say of the Holy Roman Empire that it was not holy, neither was 
it Roman, nor was it an empire. Similarly, it is tempting to say of 
the Peloponnesian League that it was not really a league, nor, strictly 
speaking, was it altogether Peloponnesian. It included states to the 
north of the Isthmus of Corinth, and relationships among its mem- 
bers were loose enough to make such terms as league or confederation 


1The designation was invented by Victor Ehrenberg (The Greek State 
[Oxford, 1960], 112) and comprehends the Peloponnesian League, the first 
and second Athenian leagues, and the League of Corinth. 

2 Idem. 
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inappropriate. The term most frequently used in antiquity was 
symmachia, which we may translate as “alliance,” a term as ambigu- 
ous in English as it is in Greek. The ancients usually called the 
group the “Lacedaemonians and their Allies," * a term that modern 
historians would do well to adopt, had not the title Peloponnesian 
League already gained universal currency. 

The evidence for the nature of the Spartan alliance, its history 
and development, is scanty and difficult to interpret, giving rise to 
a great diversity of opinion. The Spartan alliance was not a response 
to an external threat, like the Hellenic League, formed to fight the 
Persians in 481, or like the Delian League, formed to prosecute a 
war of revenge and liberation against Persia in 478/7. It was instead 
the product of a Spartan policy aimed at guaranteeing the security 
of Sparta and its domination of the Peloponnese.* By the beginning 
of the sixth century, Sparta’s persistent problem—the suppression of 
her helots—was well under control, and she could turn to the north- 
ern Peloponnese.5 Up to that time Sparta had followed the obvious 
policy pursued by a strong state toward her weaker neighbors. After 
defeating them, she incorporated their territory, treating some, the 
perioikoi, as subject freemen, and others, the helots, as something 
very much like serfs. In this way the southern and western regions 
of the Peloponnese had become Spartan territories without auton- 
omy. The Spartans were now free to turn to their northern neighbor, 
Tegea. Not until the middle of the sixth century were the Spartans 
able to conquer this Arcadian city, for the Tegeans were tough fight- 
ers who put up a long and fierce resistance. At last the Spartans sought 
the advice of the oracle at Delphi and were told that they must ac- 
quire the bones of Orestes in order to take Tegea. A clever Spartan 
discovered the bones of a giant buried at Tegea, so we are told, and 
took them home. Shortly thereafter the Spartans took Tegea.® 

The victory over Tegea was a turning point in Spartan policy. 
Instead of annexing the territory of the Tegeans, the Spartans con- 


3 Busolt and Swoboda, GS, 1330. 

4 Victor Martin, La vie internationale dans la Grèce des cités (Paris, 1940), 
206; Ehrenberg, The Greek State, 118-119. 

5G. L. Huxley, Early Sparta (Cambridge, Mass., 1962), 65. 

®Hdt. 1. 66-68; Huxley, Early Sparta, 65-68; Ehrenberg, PW, s.v., 
"Sparta," 1383. 
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cluded an alliance that was to prove lasting.” Among other things, 
the treaty provided that the Tegeans were not to harbor Messenian 
refugees and that Tegean supporters of Sparta would not be harmed. 
The major provisions are not mentioned, probably because they were 
so well known. They surely must have included the formula that 
was the basic ingredient of all future treaties between Sparta and 
her allies and that established the nature of Spartan hegemony: the 
allied states promised to "have the same friends and enemies and to 
follow the Lacedaemonians on land and on sea wherever they might 
lead." 8 Soon the rest of Arcadia came under Spartan control? By 
525 their influence extended to the Isthmus of Corinth, including 
all the Peloponnesians, with the exception of Argos and Achaea.’° 
Each extension of the Spartan alliance meant that one more state 
had agreed to a treaty that turned control of its foreign policy over 
to Sparta. This was obviously agreeable to Sparta, but why were their 
allies willing to enter upon such agreements? 

The Tegean experience, of course, offers one explanation. Beaten 
in the field, the Tegeans must have been glad to accept comparatively 
generous terms, for they retained their land, their freedom, and some 
degree of autonomy. Possibly other Arcadian states had a similar 
experience, but we know that not all the allies had first been defeated 
in combat, and many must have been glad to enter the alliance. To 
the conservative cities of the Peloponnese, Sparta's military might 
offered protection against enemies from within as well as from with- 
out. Fear of Argos, the other great Peloponnesian power, and fear of 
popular unrest which might result in the expulsion of oligarchies and 
the establishment of tyrannies provided these cities with a strong 
motive for accepting Spartan leadership. 


7 The alliance is mentioned and some of its provisions described in Plut. 
Quaest. Graec. 5. See also Quaest. Rom. 52. Eduard Meyer (GdA 2. 766) 
places the treaty in the sixth century, but Hiller von Gaertringen (IG, II, 3) 
puts it in 468, after the great Arcadian uprising. He is followed by Busolt 
and Swoboda (GS, 1320, n. 3). L. I. Highby (The Erythrae Decree, Klio, 
Beiheft, XXXVI [1936], 72-73) argues persuasively for a sixth-century date, 
which I accept. 

8 Xen. Hell. 2. 2. 20; Busolt and Swoboda, GS, 1320 and 1325. 

? Busolt and Swoboda, GS, 1320; Herodotus (1. 68) tells us that by the 
time of the Tegean defeat the Spartans controlled the greater part of the 
Peloponnese. 

10 Ulrich Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsrecht (Göttingen, 1922), I, 28-29. 
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In the seventh century the Argives had dominated the Pelopon- 
nese, and even in the sixth they tried to control its northeastern 
section. To such states as Phlius, Sicyon, and Corinth they posed a 
continual threat. In 546 the Spartans defeated Argos in battle, gained 
control of the Thyreatis, a disputed area on the border between 
Laconia and the Argolid, and the island of Cythera off the south- 
eastern Peloponnese." The victory was important, for it extended 
Spartan influence to the northeastern Peloponnese and showed that 
the leadership of the entire Peloponnese had shifted from the Argo- 
lid to Laconia. It is important to notice, however, that from necessity 
or by design, Argos was neither captured or destroyed. For the time 
being she was weakened, but she remained a possible menace. The 
enemies of Argos were loyal to their Spartan allies not only from 
gratitude but perhaps from apprehension as well. 

The sixth. century was a period of tumultuous domestic strife in 
the Greek city-states. The growth of commerce, industry, and popu- 
lation had severely strained the political and social stability of the 
aristocratic republican governments of Greece. In the seventh cen- 
tury tyrannies had appeared in Argos, Sicyon, Corinth, and Megara, 
as well as in other cities outside the Peloponnese. Some of these per- 
sisted into the sixth century, but most had begun to outlive their 
popularity, while the upper classes had at last begun to regroup their 
forces and try to restore oligarchic rule. By the middle of the cen- 
tury, Sparta had taken the lead in the struggle against tyranny and 
in defense of oligarchy. Plutarch records a list of tyrants supposedly 
removed by the Spartans.’* It includes tyrannies at Corinth, Am- 
bracia, Naxos, Athens, Sicyon, Thasos, Miletus, Phocis, and in 
Thessaly. The list is not in chronological order, and some of the 
interventions are implausible, if not impossible. Still, Plutarch is 
surely reporting a reliable tradition when he says, “We know of no 
city of that time so zealous in the pursuit of honor and so hostile to 
tyrants as the city of the Lacedaemonians.” '? Sparta, like all ancient 
states with a “mixed constitution,” was really an oligarchy, the 
natural refuge for exiled aristocrats and oligarchs. She did not merely 


11 Hdt. 1. 82; Huxley, Early Sparta, 70-73. 
12 Mor. 859 D. 
13 Mor. 859 C; see also Thuc. 1. 18. 1. 
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destroy the tyrannies, step aside, and let nature take its course.'* Her 
policy was to promote oligarchy and defend it against its enemies. 
"The Lacedaemonians did not lead by holding their allies subject by 
the payment of tribute; instead they took care that they were gov- 
erned by oligarchies in a manner conformable to Spartan interests." !* 

The alliance that Sparta led into the fifth century, the nucleus of 
the grand coalition that turned back the Persian invasion, was 
founded on Spartan military might and bound together by a mutual 
distrust of Argos as well as a common interest in defending oligarchy. 
But were there no other ties binding the members of the alliance, 
more formal and lasting than Spartan power or shared interests, both 
of which might be transitory? Were the members tied to one another 
or merely to Sparta? What were the rights and duties of Sparta and 
of the subsidiary allies? In short, what was the constitution of the 
Peloponnesian League? To this apparently simple question scholars 
have returned widely diverging answers. At one extreme is the view 


of Ulrich Kahrstedt: 


Membership in the league was based on perpetual treaties and indeed 
only with Sparta; there was no entry into the league by a decree of ad- 
mission of all previous members, as in a federal union [Verein]. The 
league originated through the fact that Sparta made a pact with Tegea 
and grew because it did the same each time with almost every state of 
the neighboring territory. It is logical that, even later, states could not 
enter except by making a treaty of alliance with Sparta whose content 
either copied or was similar to that of the others which had been con- 
cluded earlier. The constitution of the league consisted merely of ties 
which ran from Sparta to the individual poleis; there were no ties that 
bound these to one another, no regulation of constitutional relations at 
all... . Thus, it is really wrong to apply modern terms like league, con- 
federation, or confederacy to this political structure.!* 


At the other end of the spectrum stands Jacob Larsen, who be- 
lieves that some time about 505 the equivalent of a constitutional 
convention of the allies of Sparta met to found the Peloponnesian 
League.'* The purpose of that convention, he says, was to adopt two 

14 Huxley, Early Sparta, 75; H. T. Wade-Gery, CAH, III, 568-569. 

151. 19. 

16 Kahrstedt, op. cit., I, 81-82. 


17 Larsen’s views may be found in a series of articles published in CP: 
XXVII (1932), 136-150; XXVIII (1933), 256-276; XXIX (1934), 1-19, 
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principles: Sparta must consult a league assembly before demanding 
support from the allies; and the allies must accept and abide by a 
majority vote of that assembly. The adoption of these principles 
“amounted to the adoption of a constitution and the transformation 
of what had been merely a group of Spartan allies into the organiza- 
tion known to us as the Peloponnesian League.” !* By using evidence 
from later periods and the historical analogy of other Greek alliances, 
Larsen tries to reconstruct the very procedure followed by the “con- 
stitutional convention.” He suggests that first the representatives of 
Sparta’s allies met in a congress and adopted the constitutional prin- 
ciples agreed upon in the form of a number of decrees. “These 
principles were then embodied in treaties ratified by means of an 
exchange of oaths.” 1° 

Larsen alone imagines such a formal arrangement, but others have 
occupied the middle ground between his view and the very loose 
organization pictured by Kahrstedt. Georg Busolt emphasized the 
dualistic nature of the Peloponnesian League, with the Spartans on 
the one side and the allies on the other.” He discerned some fine 
distinctions within the league: 


In the broader sense all states belonged to the allies of the Lacedaemonians 
with whom they had concluded a treaty, but the league included only 
those who took part in its union and in the forces of the league. The 
looser organization of the league rested in part on the treaties of the 
Lacedaemonians with the individual states, in part on common decrees 
which produced a law of the league.” 


These fine distinctions are very difficult to perceive if one examines 
the entire history of the league, and they can be maintained only by 
explaining away exceptions to every rule or basing rules on unique 
examples. They arise from an unduly legalistic approach to the prob- 
lem. Even so reasonable a scholar as Victor Martin is not altogether 
immune from this fallacy. Although he finds Larsen’s arguments for 
the formal organization of the league unconvincing and agrees that 


and in the third chapter of his Representative Government in Greek and 
Roman History (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955). 

18 CP, XXVII (1932), 140. 

19 CP, XXVIII (1933), 265. 

20 Busolt and Swoboda, GS, 1330. 

21 Idem. 
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in the beginning bilateral treaties prevailed, he believes that “with 
time customs were established that, by progressively specifying the 
rights and duties of the allies after collective undertakings, ended by 
becoming the same, in a certain degree, as a pact that in every case 
constituted a body of customs valid for all.” ** 

If we are to understand the workings of the Spartan alliance, we 
must abandon the search for constitutional law, even for “a body of 
customs valid for all.” Kahrstedt was right in seeing that the Pelopon- 
nesian League was nothing more than a collection of states, each tied 
to Sparta by a separate treaty, but even he was too legalistic when he 
sought general rules governing the relations between Sparta and the 
allies. The best way to see what difficulties can result from the pur- 
suit of that method is to examine some of the attempts to discover 
the rules of the league. This is not the place to undertake a full 
analysis, but we can learn a good deal by examining one question 
whose importance and relative simplicity give some promise of success 
in the search for constitutional clarity and uniformity: Could Sparta 
or could she not order her allies to suppress rebellions within the 
alliance without consulting an assembly of the league? 

The cases that provide evidence on this point occurred at the very 
end of the fifth century, but we have no reason to believe the alli- 
ance had altered in any way. In 403, King Pausanias led the Spartans 
and their allies against Athens, which had accepted a treaty with 
Sparta the year before but which was now judged to be in revolt.?* 
The Corinthians and Boeotians refused to participate in the cam- 
paign, arguing that they would be in violation of their oaths if they 
attacked the Athenians, who had not broken their treaty. In 400, the 
Spartans decided to subjugate Elis after years of defiance, and they 
asked their auics .o help against the rebellious state. This time all the 
allies, even the Athenians, obeyed, but once again the Corinthians 
and Boeotians abstained.?* Larsen emphasizes that in both instances 
the abstaining member states were not punished. He is eager to 


22 Martin, op. cit., 205-206. 

?3 Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 30. 

?4 Xen. Hell. 3. 2. 21-25. 

?5 Larsen (CP, XXVIII [1933], 269, n. 37) says that the Boeotians “are 
hardly to be counted as members of the League." He offers no support for 
his statement, and we must conclude that he has been influenced by the title 
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show that the league was a true federation which delegated impor- 
tant powers to its assembly, and so he interprets these events as 
demonstrating that, while Sparta could act against a rebellious mem- 
ber and ask allied support without first consulting the assembly, if 
the allies thought Sparta’s case unjust, they had not only the right 
but the duty to refuse. The point is that only the assembly of the 
league had the right to decide on an expedition, even against rebel- 
lious members. “If Sparta acted without consulting the assembly, she 
ran the risk that members would refuse to support her.” ?* 

Busolt interpreted the evidence in a different sense. In his opinion, 
“The Lacedaemonians not infrequently summoned the allies to a 
campaign without a consultation of the assembly of the league. In 
this they must have been justified in certain cases, in case of a request 
for aid by an allied state under attack or of a rebellion by a member 
state.” ** But if that is true, how could Corinth and Boeotia refuse 
the Spartan appeal and get off scot free, as Larsen says they did? But 
the fact is that they did not ultimately escape the wrath of Sparta. 
The Spartans did not immediately punish them, it is true, but not 
because the defectors had constitutional right on their side. The 
Spartans had pressing business elsewhere; they were engaged in an 
Asian war against the Persians. By 395 the Spartans were at war with 
both Corinth and Thebes for several reasons, not least among them 
the fact that the Thebans had refused to join in the attack against 
Athens and had persuaded the Corinthians to do the same.** They 
went to war in 395 not because it had taken so long to convince 
them that their allies had acted unconstitutionally, but because they 
now believed that “it was a favorable time to lead an army against 
the Thebans and to put a stop to their insolence. Affairs in Asia 
were going well for them since Agesilaus was winning, and in 
Greece there was no other war to hinder them." * 

We can see how arbitrary are all attempts to find regular consti- 


"Peloponnesian League," which did not exist in antiquity. There is no better 
reason for doubting Boeotian membership in the Spartan alliance at this time 
than Corinthian. 

26 Ibid., 269—270. 

27 GS, 1333-1334. 

28 Xen. Hell. 3. 5. 5. 

29 Idem. 
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tional procedures in the Spartan alliance by looking at Kahrstedt’s 
treatment of the same cases. He does not see them as instances in 
which Sparta requested aid in putting down a rebellion within the 
league. Instead, he thinks of them as private wars conducted by 
Sparta, which, since they were not defensive, did not oblige the 
allies to help. He believes that the individual members were 
pledged to support Sparta when she was attacked. When they them- 
selves were attacked, they could expect support from Sparta in 
return, but the other allies were required to come to their aid only 
if a league war were declared.?' Still wrestling with phantom legali- 
ties, Kahrstedt suggests that originally there may have been pro forma 
stipulations that required Sparta to abandon its private quarrels in 
case a league war was declared. But his belief that the alliance 
rested only on bilateral treaties forced him to the realistic conclusion 
that such stipulations would be meaningless. “Sparta could each time 
prevent the outbreak of a league war if it really did not wish to give 
up its own quarrel, since such a war could not be declared without a 
decree of the Spartan Apella, as well as a similar decree from the 
allies.” *? 

The most important and unfortunate consequence of the search 
for constitutional regulations in the Spartan alliance is that it often 
leads scholars to seek an explanation for a particular historical action 
not in the immediate political or military situation or in the imme- 
diate interests of the participants, but rather in general, formal rules. 
Such rules must be constructed from what little evidence we have. 
To an extraordinary degree, most general discussions of the opera- 
tion of the Peloponnesian League depend heavily on its behavior 
just before and during the Peloponnesian War. That is hardly 
strange, for Thucydides’ account is the only detailed description we 
have of its workings. We shall analyze that account later on, but for 
the moment it is enough to say that the activities of the Spartans and 
their allies before and during the war could not have been typical. 
They were about to undertake what everyone knew might be a dan- 
gerous and difficult war. Special and unusual measures were taken 
to meet a special and unusual situation. The actions of the league in 


30 Kahrstedt, op. cit., 92. 
31 [hid., 90. 
32 Ibid., 92. 
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432, therefore, should not be considered characteristic, and it is 
wrong to generalize from them, as all the constitutional analysts do. 
The fact that they disagree as to the constitutional significance of 
what takes place is far less important than their common failure to 
recognize that constitutional analysis is beside the point. If we are 
to evaluate these and other critical events correctly, we must under- 
stand the essentially pragmatic nature of the alliance and try to 
understand the forces and interests that determined its behavior. 

The Spartan alliance was a loose organization consisting of Sparta 
and her individual allies. Each state swore to have the same friends 
and enemies as Sparta in return for Spartan protection and recogni- 
tion of its integrity and autonomy. Since each treaty was sealed by 
oaths, each state had what amounted to a perpetual alliance with 
Sparta. The distinction between offensive and defensive wars seems 
not to have existed, for even though we have many instances of 
Sparta or its allies refusing to fulfill a military commitment, the 
argument that an allegedly defensive war is really offensive never is 
offered as an excuse. This ambiguity was probably only one of many. 
The wording by which the allied state promised to have the same 
friends and enemies as Sparta might seem to indicate subservience on 
their part. In the beginning, when such states as Tegea or tiny 
Phlius were involved, this was surely true, de facto, but it is not 
clear that even then the obligation ran only one way. In fact, if the 
promise of Spartan protection meant anything at all, it must have 
meant that in some cases Sparta would make her ally's enemy her 
own. Later on, when such powerful states as Corinth and Thebes 
were included in the alliance, the bilateral nature of the treaty must 
have been still more apparent. The wording of the treaty, no doubt, 
was the same as in the treaties with the weaker states, but the mutual 
understanding of its meaning would be different. It is fruitless to 
wonder whether the theory behind the treaties implied equality be- 
tween the signatories or the hegemony of Sparta. Their language 
was ambiguous, and reality, not theory, provided the interpretive 
principle. 

When Sparta was strong and secure she could call the tune. She 
helped other states when it was profitable or unavoidable. She com- 
pelled others to help her when it was necessary and possible. They 
sent aid either in the hope of reciprocity, from fear of punishment, 
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or in pursuit of their own interests. Sometimes states allied to Sparta 
fought wars against one another. Larsen would have us believe that 
the normal method for settling such disputes was to submit them 
to an assembly of the league. Unfortunately, he offers only one 
instance in support of this contention. Even in that unique case, the 
suggestion that the hostile states submit their quarrel to the league 
assembly was rejected, and a war ensued.*? 

The truth is that Sparta interpreted her inevitably conflicting re- 
sponsibilities in accordance with her needs and interests. In 461/0, 
for instance, a boundary dispute caused a war between Corinth and 
Megara. At first the Spartans ignored the affair, but after the Me- 
garians broke away from Sparta by seeking an Athenian alliance, 
Sparta and her allies supported Corinth because her hegemony and 
even her security were threatened.** In 423, on the other hand, even 
though the Spartans were temporarily at peace with Athens and so 
free to act, they chose not to intervene in a war between Tegea and 
Mantinea. No doubt they found it more important to rest and 
recover their strength than to join in a war that posed no threat and 
offered no advantage. The situation was quite different, however, in 
378. In that year the Spartans intervened decisively in a war be- 
tween Orchomenus and Cletor, two small Arcadian towns. On this 
occasion the Spartans were engaged in a difficult war against Thebes 
and badly needed the mercenary troops who were fighting for Cletor. 
The Spartan king Agesilaus simply hired the mercenaries away from 
Cletor and ordered Orchomenus to desist from war so long as his 
campaign lasted.*^ On none of these occasions is there any evidence 
that anyone raised a constitutional issue, much less demanded a 
league assembly. 

The fact is that we rarely hear of an assembly of the league. No 
meetings of the alliance could take place unless Sparta called them, 
simply because the only alliances that existed were bilateral treaties 
with Sparta. Meetings were called only if they were deemed neces- 


33 CP. XXVIII (1933), 274—275. The reference is to the quarrel between 
Boeotia and the Phocians in 395, which led to the Corinthian War. See Hell. 
Oxy. 13. 4. 

34 Thuc. 1. 103. 4; Diod. 11. 79. 1. 

35 4, 134. 

36 Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 36-37. 
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sary or useful by the Spartans. Of course it would be absurd to think 
of launching a major war without the consent of the allies on whom 
success depended. Nevertheless, when King Cleomenes wanted to 
restore the aristocratic government of Isagoras to Athens in 507, he 
mustered an allied army not only without consulting an assembly 
but even without announcing the purpose of the expedition." Only 
when the battle was about to begin did the Corinthians force a dis- 
cussion, and their defection forced the Spartans to abandon their 
scheme.** A short time later the Spartans, fearing the vitality of the 
newly founded Cleisthenic democracy, tried to restore the tyranny 
of Hippias to Athens. Made cautious by their previous experience, 
they first called an assembly of their allies. Again they were rebuffed 
because of the general hatred of tyranny and perhaps because of a 
common fear of Sparta's growing ambition. 

"Throughout the fifteen years of the First Peloponnesian War, we 
hear of no meeting of the assembly of the league. In 432, of course, 
the Spartans had no choice but to call such a meeting before launch- 
ing a war against the Athenian Empire. Even then, as we shall see, 
the assembly served an internal political purpose as well as an inter- 
national one. In the fourth century Sparta was so powerful that she 
did not need to consult her nearer and weaker allies, while she often 
found herself at war against former allies who were stronger and 
more remote, Corinth and Thebes. As a result, we rarely hear of 
assemblies of the league. As an Athenian spokesman complained to 
the Spartans in 371, "You declare enemies for yourselves without 
consulting your allies whom you lead against them. The result is that 
often people who are said to be autonomous are forced to fight 
against their own friends." *? 

Even in this period of their greatest strength and arrogance, how- 
ever, the Spartans called meetings of the league assembly when it 
was convenient. In 396, when they were about to launch a great 
and dangerous invasion of Asia,“ and in 382, when asked to fight 


87 Hdt. 5. 74. 

38 Larsen believes that in 507 the Peloponnesian League did not yet exist, 
so an assembly would not be necessary. See CP, XXVII (1932). 

39 Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 8. 

40 Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 2. 
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against the powerful and distant Chalcidic League," they called 
their allies together. They did so again in 376, immediately after a 
Spartan army was disbanded in discouragement after being pre- 
vented from entering Theban territory. At this moment of Spartan 
dejection and confusion it is not even clear who insisted on a meet- 
ing of the assembly.*? The significant fact that arises from this brief 
survey is that on every occasion it was political or military reality, 
not constitutional regulations, which were decisive. 

In other matters as well practical considerations ruled. The only 
formal regulation to which even lip service was paid was the one 
which demanded help for an ally who asked it, and there was no 
shortage of excuses for ignoring even that one. The only rules that 
counted were those imposed by military, political, or geographic 
reality. These realities enable us to see that Sparta's allies were not 
uniformly treated. We can discern three categories of allies, a divi- 
sion that was not formal but very meaningful. The first includes 
small states relatively weak and near enough to Sparta to be easily 
subject to her discipline. Phlius, Orchomenus, and, by the time of 
the Peloponnesian War, Tegea, are examples of such states. The 
second category is composed of states that were stronger, more re- 
mote, or both, but not so strong or remote as to avoid ultimate pun- 
ishment: Elis, Mantinea, and Megara. When Sparta was strong she 
could and did demand obedience from them. When she was weak or 
distracted they could go their own ways, attack their neighbors, who 
might also be allied to Sparta,** adopt democratic constitutions,** 
and even make alliances with another state unfriendly to Sparta.** 
Such independence, however, was always temporary and sometimes 
costly. 

The third category consists of states so remote or so powerful that 
their independence was rarely tampered with and whose conduct of 
foreign policy was rarely subordinated to Spartan interests. Only 

^1 Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 11-23. 

1? Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 59-60. 

43 See Thuc. 5. 31, where Elis attacks Lepreum; 4. 134, where Mantinea 
attacks Tegea; 5. 29. 1, where the Mantineans subdue part of Arcadia; and 
1. 104, where Megara fights Corinth. 

44 Elis: Arist. Pol. 1292 b; Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 27. Mantinea: Thuc. 5. 29. 

55 Elis and Mantinea with Argos, Thuc. 5. 29 and 5. 31; with Athens, 
5. 43 and 5. 46; Megara with Athens, 1. 103. 4. 
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Corinth and Thebes belonged to this group. Thebes was a conserva- 
tive agrarian state devoted to oligarchy in normal times. She prob- 
ably joined the Spartan alliance at the end of the sixth century 
because of her fear of the Athenian democracy. Her remoteness 
from the Peloponnese and her powerful army guaranteed her inde- 
pendence. When her interests coincided with Sparta’s, which usually 
meant when Sparta was hostile to Athens, she was a powerful and 
useful ally. When she believed her interests to be different, she had 
no hesitation in ignoring Sparta’s wishes. A clear instance of Theban 
independence occurred in 421. On that occasion the Boeotians, under 
Theban hegemony, refused to accept the Peace of Nicias, which 
Sparta had made with Athens.** They refused to obey Sparta's re- 
quest to give up their Athenian prisoners and surrender the border 
fort of Panactum, which had fallen into their hands.** This refusal 
made it impossible for the Spartans to carry out the terms of the 
peace and was a very serious blow to Spartan policy. In the fourth 
century, of course, Sparta's imperial ambitions outside the Pelopon- 
nese clashed directly with Theban interests, and from at least as 
early as 395 the former allies were bitter enemies. But even before 
that period the Spartans could never rely upon the Thebans for 
certain obedience. 

Corinth was a still greater obstacle to unbridled Spartan hegem- 
ony. Astride the Isthmus, she could bar extra-Peloponnesian 
enemies of Sparta or permit them to invade the Peloponnese and 
threaten Sparta's security. Nor should we forget the critical role 
played by Argos in Peloponnesian politics. The Spartans knew that 
so long as the marchland of Thyrea-Cynuria was in their hands, so 
long as they claimed hegemony in the Peloponnese, the Argives 
would be hostile, waiting only a convenient opportunity for revenge. 
Just as Sparta was a guarantee to Corinth against Argive ambition, 
Corinth was no less a security for the Spartans. Sparta had good 
reason to fear a rapprochement between Argos and Tegea, a fear 
realized in 473/2.55 In 421 the Corinthians threatened to create an 
alliance uniting Argos, Mantinea, Elis, and Corinth and even held 
out the possibility of bringing in Megara and Thebes. As a result 


465. 17. 2. 
41 5. 39, 
18 Edouard Will, Korinthiaka (Paris, 1955), 629—630. 
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they frightened the Spartans once again into a war they did not 
want.*® [n any war that required money and ships, Corinth was an 
essential ally. Her wealth was as proverbial as Spartan poverty. After 
the decline of Aegina, Corinth was the only ally of Sparta that could 
build, equip, and man a sizable and effective fleet. 

For all these reasons Corinth's views could not be ignored, and 
her independent voice in matters of foreign policy was listened to 
with attention. It is not too much to say that on certain occasions a 
Corinthian veto could check a Spartan policy and even that some- 
times Spartan policy was really determined at Corinth. In 525 the 
Spartans, with the enthusiastic support of Corinth, sent an army to 
Samos to bring down its tyrant, Polycrates. We might think that 
Sparta's well-known hatred of tyranny was behind this unusual 
campaign, which took the Spartans not only out of the Peloponnese, 
but even across the sea. However, the Spartans’ motive, at least 
according to Herodotus, was to avenge the theft of a bowl and a 
breastplate. Understandably, modern scholars have not been satis- 
fied and have suggested that the expedition was anti-Persian, since 
Polycrates had become a Persian vassal. Others suggest that it was an 
attempt to extend Spartan hegemony to the Aegean." 

None of these motives is particularly persuasive, but the motive 
that Herodotus attributes to the Corinthians for participating in the 
campaign is even more dubious. He says that the Corinthians, like 
the Spartans, were fighting a war of revenge. Their complaint was 
that the Samians had given refuge to three hundred boys who were 
being sent by the tyrant of Corinth to the Lydian king Alyattes to 
be made eunuchs.*? Now, by 525, this wrong was more than half a 
century old. It was a wrong, moreover, done not to the Corinthians, 
but to a tyrant whose memory they hated, and so it is hardly adequate 
to explain Corinth's action. What, then, was Corinth's true motive? 
We know that Corinth was an important commercial state whose 
products flowed from one end of the Mediterranean to the other in 


49 For a fuller account of these events, see Kagan, AJP, LXXXI (1960), 
291-310 and CP, LVII (1962), 209-218. 

50 Hdt. 3. 47. 

51 These are the suggestions of Georg Busolt, Hans Schaefer, and J. Hase- 
broek, respectively. They are cited by Will (Korinthiaka, 634—635). 

52 Hdt. 3. 48. 
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the sixth century. Polycrates was a pirate-king who plundered the 
shipping of any state that sent its cargoes past Samos."* It is not hard 
to believe that the Corinthians were eager to attack Polycrates in 
order to clear the sea of his pirate ships, put an end to his thalassoc- 
racy, and make the Aegean safe for their own ships.™ 

Why did Sparta attack Polycrates? She was neither a naval nor a 
commercial state. We can find no satisfactory motive, and it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that she was pushed into the campaign by 
Corinth.” The Spartan alliance was relatively new; the threat from 
Argos persisted; the danger of a union between Argos, Corinth, and 
Tegea was not to be ignored. “On the Peloponnesian chessboard the 
Argive pawn was a piece which Corinth could play against Sparta. 
... There we discern for the first time a new constant in Pelopon- 
nesian politics. . . .” 5 

In 507, as we have already seen," the Corinthians showed their 
independence of Sparta and their decisive influence by preventing 
King Cleomenes from restoring the tyrant Hippias to power in 
Athens. The incident showed that Corinth could refuse to subordi- 
nate her interests to those of Sparta on certain occasions. An even 
more telling evidence of Corinth's influence in the Spartan alliance 
occurred in 461.°* Relations between Sparta and Athens, correct, if 
not warm, since the end of the Persian War, began to deteriorate in 
462. A great earthquake had struck Sparta a few years earlier, and it 
was soon followed by a revolt of the helots. Under the urging of the 
philolaconian Cimon, the Athenians went to Sparta's assistance, but 
shortly after their arrival they were unceremoniously invited to leave. 


53 Busolt, GG, II, 509—510. 

55 Such is the suggestion of Busolt Cibid., 512) and Will (Korinthiaka, 
636). 

55 This conclusion is well argued and ably defended by Will (idem.). 

56 Ibid., 636-637. 

57 See above, p. 19. 

58 My chronology, for the most part, follows that of the authors of ATL 
(III, 158-180) and A. W. Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 389-413). Their ac- 
counts are not identical but not very far apart. The dating of the events 
between the end of the Persian War and the beginning of the great Pelopon- 
nesian War is difficult and uncertain. Although it has sometimes been 
necessary to depart from their guidance, especially in dating internal political 
events, I have found their accounts generally persuasive. 
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This produced a breach in the old alliance that had tied Athens to 
Sparta during the Persian War and a diplomatic revolution. Athens 
now allied itself with Argos, the traditional enemy of Sparta. When 
at last the helot rebels who had held out on Mt. Ithome surrendered 
under a safe conduct, the Athenians received them and settled them 
at Naupactus on the north shore of the Gulf of Corinth. 

By these actions the Athenians incurred Spartan hostility, but the 
Spartans were not yet moved to warfare. In 461, however, the 
Corinthians became embroiled with the Megarians in a quarrel over 
some border territory. When the Megarians found themselves 
losing, they broke their treaty with Sparta and joined the Athenians. 
It is noteworthy that none of our sources suggest that Megara sought 
Spartan help or arbitration or asked for a meeting of the league. She 
must have known of Corinth's special position in the Spartan alli- 
ance and that Sparta wculd surely side with Corinth. After Megara's 
defection the Spartans led a Peloponnesian army against the Megar- 
ians, the Athenians sent their own army to defend Megara, and the 
first war between the two great alliances had begun in earnest. 

Here we have a case where Corinthian and Spartan interests were 
similar if not identical but where the Corinthians pursued their own 
interests without first consulting their Spartan allies, even though 
their action strongly prejudiced the position of Sparta. At a time 
when war between Sparta and Athens seemed possible, the Corin- 
thians were willing to pursue a private quarrel that not only precipi- 
tated a war but also guaranteed that the war would be fought under 
disadvantageous conditions. If the passes through the mountains of 
the Megarid were firmly in Peloponnesian hands, the Athenians 
could not invade the territory of their enemies but could be attacked 
by them. As Gomme has put it, "The cause of the quarrel between 
Corinth and Megara, zepi ys ópov, is characteristic: Corinth was 
ready to risk the stability of the Peloponnesian League, not to men- 
tion the peace of the Greek world in general, rather than give up a 
claim to some strip of land.”*! The Spartans eventually might have 
fought the Athenians, but they would certainly not have chosen to 


59 ]. 102-103. 
99 Thuc. 1. 103; Diod. 11. 79. 
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do so in the circumstances forced upon them by Corinth. This was a 
clear example of the Corinthian tail wagging the Spartan dog. 
Whatever the influence in the Spartan alliance of the several 
allies, it was Sparta that had to provide leadership and military 
power. If we are to understand the operation of the alliance, we must 
consider not only the relations between the allies but the problems 
within Sparta that affected them. In spite of her great military supe- 
riority, Sparta was usually reluctant to go to war. Her reluctance was 
always greater in proportion to the distance from home the Spartan 
army was compelled to go. The habitual caution at the root of 
Spartan policy is epitomized in a charming story told by Herodotus. 
In 499, Aristagoras of Miletus, who was planning an Ionian revolt 
against Persia, came to seek assistance. He had carefully planned 
his approach to King Cleomenes, promising him and his city great 
glory and immense wealth. Now Cleomenes was an unusually ag- 
gressive and ambitious king for a Spartan and might have been 
expected to yield to such temptation. He asked how many days’ 
journey it was from the sea to the residence of the Persian king. 
Aristagoras was well prepared for this question and had even 
brought a map. It was here, says Herodotus, that he made his great 
mistake. He admitted that the journey inland would take three 
months. "At that Cleomenes cut off the rest of his speech telling of 
the journey and said, 'Milesian stranger, leave Sparta before sunset, 
for your words are unwelcome to the Lacedaemonians if you want 
to lead them on a journey of three months' distance from the sea." *? 
It has long been recognized that the chief source of such conserva- 
tism was Sparta's fear that the helots would take advantage of a long 
absence of the Spartan army and rebel.** The ratio of free Spartans 
to helots was in the neighborhood of one to ten," and their relation- 


62 Hdt. 5. 50. 

$5 The arguments are given by G. B. Grundy (Thucydides and the History 
of his Age [2nd. ed.; Oxford, 1948], I, 212-239). The same point of view is 
offered at some length in the first chapter of Georg Busolt's Die Lakedaimonier 
und Ihre Bundesgenossen (Leipzig, 1878) and is the basis of his interpreta- 
tion of Spartan policy throughout. 

64 This is a conservative estimate, according to Grundy Cibid., 219). Not 
even Guy Dickins (JHS, XXXII [1912], 1-42), who makes a powerful at- 
tack on Grundy's theory that population shortage and the helot threat were 
the major factors in Spartan policy, challenges this estimate. 
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ship was exacerbated by a long history of rebellions and cruel repres- 
sions. The ancient authors were perfectly aware of this threat to the 
security of Spartan rule and of its effects on Spartan policy. Thucy- 
dides tells us, “Most institutions among the Spartans have always 
been established with regard to security against the helots.” °% Listing 
Sparta’s motives for seeking peace in 421, he emphasizes the deser- 
tion of the helots, which gave rise to the ever-present fear that those 
who stayed would join with those who fled and revolt, “just as they 
had done in the past.” "5 As we might expect, Aristotle offers a gen- 
eral analysis of the problem. "It is agreed that leisure is one of the 
necessities for a state that is to be well governed; but in what manner 
this is to be provided is not easy to grasp. The class of serfs [penes- 
tai] in Thessaly often revolted against the Thessalians, and the same 
is true of the helots in Sparta, for they are like someone sitting in 
wait for disasters to strike the Spartans." ° 

Yet another problem continually affected the conduct of Spartan 
policy, this one arising from the constitution of the Spartan state. 
Ancient and modern students of constitutions have praised Sparta as 
a fine example of a mixed constitution. It balanced the monarchical, 
aristocratic, and democratic elements in such a way as to produce 
that rarest of flowers, political stability. The cycle of constitutions 
described by Plato, Aristotle, and Polybius was not to be found in 
Lacedaemon. From the middle of the sixth century, when the clas- 
sical Spartan constitution seems to have reached its final form, until 
the third century, when it at last succumbed to the force of circum- 
stances, Sparta's mode of government did not change. Her two kings 
served for life, led her armies, and performed religious and judicial 
functions; five ephors were elected annually, among other things to 
watch over the kings; the gerousia performed its senatorial functions, 
and the apella, the popular assembly, met on occasion to make or 
ratify important decisions. Such stability might appear to be the best 
guarantee of a consistent and well-conducted foreign policy. Com- 
pared to the constitution of democratic Athens, which in theory, and 
sometimes in practice, could adopt a policy on one day and its reverse 
on the next, which could adopt the policy of one man and put its 
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execution in the hands of another, compared to such a constitution 
the Spartan polity would seem to have great advantages. 

The course of Spartan history, however, shows that the stability 
of Sparta’s constitution was not always matched by an equally stable 
policy. In 506, Sparta, led by Cleomenes, set out on a campaign 
to put down the Athenian democracy. The Corinthians objected and 
refused to participate, but what really put an end to the attempt was 
a decision by Sparta’s other king, Demaratus, to return to Sparta 
without a battle. The Spartans learned the obvious lesson from this 
experience, and thereafter only one king was permitted to go on each 
expedition. This new law, however, did not prevent the kings from 
disagreeing on policy and intriguing against one another. Each could 
stand at the head of a faction within Sparta and try to advance his 
own policy while hindering his rival's.*? 

As an element producing instability in Spartan foreign policy, 
however, the rivalry between kings was far less important than the 
role of the ephors."' To be sure, their initial function may have been 
to serve as a check on the ambitions of the kings, but by the fifth 


68 For a cautious but incisive analysis of the way in which Sparta's consti- 
tution really worked in the classical period, see A. Andrewes, ASI, 1-20. 

99 Hdt. 5. 75. 

70 See, for example, the rivalry between Agesilaus and Cleombrotus in the 
fourth century, which is analyzed by R. E. Smith (Historia, II [1953-54], 
274—288). 

71 The strongest statement in behalf of the importance of the ephors is 
that of Guy Dickins (JHS, XXXII [1912], 1-42): “From 550 onwards for 
nearly a century and a half the foreign policy of Sparta was dominated 
primarily by one consideration, and that not the population question, which 
did not arise at all until the beginning of the fifth century and only became 
of supreme importance in the fourth, but rather the issue of a conflict between 
the kings and the ephors lasting in an acute form for over fifty years and in 
a milder degree for almost the whole of Spartan history." Dickins' assertion is 
far too strong. The ancient evidence cited above makes it clear that the popu- 
lation or helot problem was of the greatest importance in the fifth century. 
Dickins himself admits that the earthquake of 464, which killed many Spartans 
and caused a helot rebellion, "permanently affected the offensive powers of 
Sparta," Cibid., 35). His interpretation also goes too far in insisting upon 
alliances between ephors and a king where there is little or no evidence for 
them. It is further mistaken in imagining that the struggle was between the 
institution of the ephorate and that of the kingship. So it may have been at 
the outset, but by the fifth century it had become merely a factional struggle. 
In spite of these weaknesses, Dickins' essay is of great value in pointing out 
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century their role was more complex and even more decisive.” They 
and they alone, it appears, summoned the apella and conducted 
business before it. They sat with the gerousia, presented business to 
it, and were its executive officers. They had important judicial 
powers, notably, the right to try kings on a charge of treason. Chief 
among their responsibilities was the conduct of foreign affairs; they 
were, as Greenidge put it, the foreign ministry of Sparta.'? They 
received foreign envoys, negotiated treaties, and ordered expeditions 
once war had been declared. The formula applied to decisions of 
peace and war was "It seemed good to the ephors and the assem- 
bly,” ** but Lysander did not exaggerate too much when he told the 
Athenians that the ephors alone had the authority in matters of 
peace and war.” 

It is not only that these powerful officials often interfered with 
the pretensions of the kings, for the kings often differed from one 
another, and for long periods Sparta produced no ambitious kings. 
The problem was rather that there were five ephors, and decisions 
were made by majority vote. At any moment, therefore, a policy 
might be changed by the shifting of a single ephor's vote. Some- 
thing of the sort happened in 403 when Pausanias persuaded three 
of the five ephors to order a Spartan army into Attica with himself 
at its head. The result was the deposition of the Thirty Tyrants, the 
restoration of the Athenian democracy, and thus the total reversal 
of Lysander's, and up to that time Sparta’s, policy. 

Sometimes even a minority of ephors could affect Spartan policy. 
To be sure, the vote of the majority was supposed to be binding on 


the important role of the ephors in making and unmaking policy. He is 
rebutted in the same number of the journal by G. B. Grundy (261—269). 
Dickins’ response appears in the next number on pages 111—112. More 
recently, A. Andrewes (ASI, 8-10) has rejected the thesis of Dickins for 
similar reasons. In my judgment, however, he slightly underrates the im- 
portance of the ephors in shaping foreign policy and gives correspondingly 
greater weight to the apella. 

72 The discussion of the power of the ephors which follows owes much to 
the perceptive account of A. H. J. Greenidge in A Handbook of Greek Con- 
stitutional History (London, 1902), 102-106; see also Busolt and Swoboda, 
GS, 683-691. 

73 Ibid., 106. 

74 Xen. Hell. 3. 2. 23 and 4. 6. 3. 

75 Xen. Hell. 2. 2. 18-19. 

76 Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 29. 
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the entire college of ephors, and Xenophon represents the Athenian 
oligarch Critias as asking the rhetorical question Wouldn’t a Spartan 
ephor who opposed the policy of the majority be generally regarded 
as deserving punishment? ™ But we learn from Thucydides that in 
one case, at least, the minority might not quietly accept the majority 
decision. In the winter of 421/20, when the Peace of Nicias was in 
effect, Xenares and Cleobulus, two ephors, “who most particularly 
wanted to break the treaty, made private proposals to the Boeotians 
and Corinthians” to adopt a policy contrary to the official policy of 
the state."® This very instance illustrates another reason for the poten- 
tially disturbing influence of the ephors on Spartan foreign policy. 
The Peace of Nicias had been negotiated by ephors elected for the 
year 422/1, but in the following year, “the ephors who happened to 
be in office at Sparta were other than those under whom the treaty 
had been made, and some of them were even opposed to it.” ° The 
effect of all this was to produce a disconcerting vacillation in Spartan 
policy that baffled not only its friends and enemies but neutrals as 
well. During the early part of the Peloponnesian War, the Great 
King of Persia, it was reported, did not know what the Spartans 
wanted, "for though many envoys had come to him, no two said the 
same thing.” *? 

'The internal instability caused by conflicts between the Spartan 
kings, between ephors and kings, among the ephors themselves, and 
by the annual rotation of ephors could weaken Sparta's control of 
her alliance. An ally whose policy differed from that of Sparta could 
use Sparta's internal divisions to further its own ends. The paradox 
that the most stable of constitutions could produce a very unstable 
foreign policy added to the inherent difficulties of the Spartan alli- 
ance. Sparta's mighty army and her allies gave her enormous power, 
but if she used that power outside the Peloponnese, she ran the risk 
of losing its base by helot rebellion or Argive attack; if she did not 
use it when called upon by her more powerful allies, she ran the 
risk of losing them by defection. This dilemma severely vexed the 
Spartans in the course of the fifth century. 

77 Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 34. 
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The Athenian Empire resulted from Sparta’s unwillingness or 
inability to extend her power, influence, and responsibility to the 
Aegean and its borders after the Greek victories at Plataea and 
Mycale in 479. Those victories had not ended the war against Persia, 
for the Persians’ could come again. Even if this were ruled out, the 
agreements made by the Greeks at the congress of 481 called for 
continued joint activities against the Persian Empire. That congress 
created a confederation of Greek states that greatly influenced the 
formation of the Delian League, which became the Athenian Em- 
pire, and we must examine its history.’ 

In 481, Xerxes, Great King of the Persian Empire, began his expe- 
dition, ostensibly to attack and punish Athens for her successful 
defiance of Persia at Marathon. The Greeks, however, had long 
known that his real purpose was the conquest of all Hellas,” so those 
of them who were not willing to submit met to consider what they 
should do.* The result was the formation of an offensive and defen- 


1 The best recent discussions of the Hellenic League of 481 are those of 
P. A. Brunt (Historia, II [1953/4], 135-163); ATL, (III, 95-105; 183- 
187), J. A. O. Larsen CHSCP, LI [1940], 175-213), R. Sealey (ASI, 233- 
256), and H. D. Meyer (Historia, XII [1963], 405—446). 

? Hdt. 7. 138. 

3 Herodotus does not tell us where the meeting took place. Diodorus 
(11. 3) places it at the Isthmus of Corinth, while Pausanius (3. 12. 6) says 
it met at the Hellenion in Sparta. Most scholars accept the version of 
Diodorus, but as Brunt argues (ibid., 148, n. 2), there is no reason to do so. 
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sive alliance, with Sparta at its head, made up of states bound to- 
gether by a common danger and by solemn oaths. This was the 
organization that met again at the Isthmus of Corinth in the spring 
of 480 to plan the strategy that led to victory at Salamis and later to 
the decisive victories at Plataea and Mycale. Although Sparta was 
the leader, and most of the members of the Spartan alliance were 
also members of the new confederation, this was not merely an 
extension of the Peloponnesian League.* The new group included 
cities such as Athens, Plataea, Thespiae, and cities of the Aegean 
islands, which were not members of the Peloponnesian League previ- 
ously. More important, the Spartans were given command of all the 
military forces only after a discussion whose nature was contrary to 
the very essence of the Spartan alliance. The confederation against 
Persia had no official title, and its members are referred to vari- 
ously as “the Greeks,” “the Greeks who undertook the war against 
the barbarians,” etc.* 

At their first congress, the Greeks swore an oath whose exact 
nature we do not know. It is, of course, clear that they promised to 
fight the Persians “for the common freedom.” 7 It is more than likely 
that they all swore to have the same friends and enemies, and this 
implied the cessation of quarrels among the allied states.* Athens 
and Aegina, in fact, put aside the conflict that had occupied them for 


4The authors of ATL believe that it was (95-100), but the contrary 
arguments of Brunt (loc. cit.) are more persuasive. 

5 Herodotus (8. 3) tells us that the Athenians had claimed command of 
the navy but had yielded to the wishes of the allies. No such argument could 
be contemplated in the Peloponnesian League. 

€ The authors of ATL think its name was the “Lacedaemonians and their 
allies” (III, 97), which is consistent with their belief that it was merely an 
extension of the Peloponnesian League. Larsen (op. cit., 177), on the other 
hand, thinks the new organization was called 4 evusaxía rà» 'EM\ývw», Brunt's 
arguments (ibid., 145—146) seem decisive against both. It is hard not to agree 
with his statement that since the Serpent Column, which records the names 
of the members of the league against Persia, and is the only official document 
of that league that we have, has at its head merely "The following fought the 
war," we may conclude that no general name for the league was given, 
"because there was none to give." (146) 

7 Hdt. 7. 148; Diod. 11. 3. 4, wept 75s kowijs éXev6eplas, 

8 Brunt, op. cit., 157; Hdt. 7. 145 tells that the allies promised to "put an 
end to all their enmities and wars with each other." 
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some time. That the promise to fight for the common freedom in- 
cluded an obligation to free the Greek cities of the Aegean and its 
littoral is made clear by the admission of the Samians, Chians, and 
Lesbians into the league in 479 * and by the league’s operations in 
the Hellespont under Pausanias. The question remains whether or 
not the alliance was meant to be perpetual. Our sources provide no 
positive statement that it was, but there is a good deal of evidence 
that in fact, and in the minds of the members, it persisted even into 
the Peloponnesian War. Almost twenty years after the formation of 
the league against Persia, when the Spartans were threatened with a 
helot rebellion, they called upon their allies for help. Among those 
who came were the Plataeans '* and the Athenians." When the 
Spartans became suspicious of the Athenians and sent them home, 
the Athenians "abandoned the alliance that they had made with 
them against the Mede.” ** As late as 427 the Spartans could justify 
their attack on Plataea by alleging that the Plataeans were in viola- 
tion of the old treaty against the Persians in siding with the Athe- 
nians, who, they further argued, were enslaving Greeks. "Assert 
your own autonomy," the Spartans urged. "Help liberate the others 
who shared the dangers with you at that time [during the Persian 
Wars], swore the same oaths with you, and are now under Athe- 
nian rule." 13 

It is clear, then, that during the war against Persia the Greeks 
formed an alliance of unlimited duration for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the enemy and winning and maintaining Greek freedom. The 
allies seem to have been bound to stay at peace with one another 
and to come to the assistance of a state under attack or in danger of 


9 Hdt. 9. 104. 

10 3, 54, 5. 

111. 102. 

12 Idem. 

182, 72. 1. Larsen (CP, XXVIII [1933], 262-265 and HSCP, LI [1940], 
175-213) believes that the continuing alliance was organized not in 481 but 
at Plataea in 479. He believes in the historicity of the Covenant of Plataea 
reported by Plutarch (Arist. 21. 1-2) and lately supported by A. E. Raubit- 
schek (TAPA, XCI [1960], 178-183). The authors of the ATL, (III, 101- 
104) and Brunt (op. cit, 153-156) regard the covenant described by 
Plutarch as spurious. For our purposes it is not important whether the con- 
tinuing character of the Hellenic alliance originated in 481 or 479. 
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losing its freedom. Unlike the Peloponnesian League, the Hellenic 
alliance was not based on a series of separate treaties between the 
states and a hegemonal power. Instead, it was the product of a gen- 
eral covenant which was freely accepted but which did not permit 
secession. Sparta was chosen to be the hegemonal power, but her 
hegemony was of a different sort from that which she exercised in 
the Peloponnesian alliance. Although a Spartan was always com- 
mander in chief of any expedition, he needed the consent of the 
generals from the allied states to carry out his policy. On several 
occasions the Spartans were compelled to yield and carry out a policy 
that they did not approve. The covenant made no provision for 
regular meetings or for financial support. The league was a revolu- 
tionary innovation in the relations between the Greek states, made 
less shocking by the Persian emergency and certain similarities to 
the familiar Spartan alliance. Its goals and organization, however, 
were far vaguer than those of that alliance. Only experience would 
make clear what the true nature of the new league would be." 
Immediately after the Greek naval victory at Mycale, the Hellenic 
League was put to the test. The Ionian cities revolted from Persian 
rule and appealed to the league for support.’® The challenge could 
not be avoided, for it was clear that the Greek force could not guard 
the rebels forever, yet if the Greeks departed, the Ionians would be 
left to face the vengeance of Persia. As early as this moment we can 
discern the disagreement among the Greeks that would soon split 
them into two hostile camps. The Peloponnesians argued that the 
Ionians should abandon their homelands and settle on land confis- 
cated from Greeks who had sided with Persia. Even had this been 
possible, it could scarcely have appealed to the Ionians, who found 
a champion in the Athenians. The Athenians had an interest in the 
decision, for they had colonies in the area under discussion and 
were not eager to abandon them. They argued strongly against with- 
drawal and won their point. The rebellious islanders were sworn 
into the Hellenic League, and the Greeks set off for the Hellespont 
to destroy the bridges that Xerxes had built to connect Asia with 


14 For a discussion of the connection between this league and earlier types 
of organizations, see F. R. Wüst, Historia, III (1954-5), 129-153. 
15 Hdt. 9. 104. 
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Europe.’* When the Greeks arrived they found that the Persians 
had broken the bridges. The Spartan king Leotychidas wasted no 
time in abandoning the campaign and returning to Greece. The 
Athenians, however, commanded by Xanthippus, remained to lay 
siege to the city of Sestus on the Chersonese.'* It is at this point that 
Thucydides began his account of the growth of that Athenian power 
that he believed frightened Sparta into war. Sparta was still hegemon 
of the Hellenic League, but at the first test her traditional conserva- 
tism led her to abandon her responsibility. The new element was 
the demonstrated willingness of Athens to undertake the burden. 
The fall of Sestus within a few months proved her ability to do so 
successfully; Sparta was not the only state capable of providing 
leadership." 

Events in Athens now widened the schism. After the departure of 
the Persians, the Athenians brought back their families from Salamis, 
Aegina, and Troezen, where they had taken refuge, and began to 
rebuild their walls.'? This was a perfectly reasonable action, for the 
destruction of their homes and temples would make any people eager 
to safeguard their city against a future attack. The Peloponnesians, 
moreover, had been reluctant to defend any cities north of the Isth- 


16 Hdt. 9. 106. 

17 Hdt. 9. 114. 

18'The change in leadership in the war against Persia after 478 is seen in 
quite a different way by H. D. Meyer (Historia, XII [1963], 405-446). In 
his view it was the result of an Athenian plot carried through in conjunction 
with Chios, Samos, and Lesbos. There is no space to refute his arguments 
here, but I find them unconvincing, for they take no note of domestic politics 
in Sparta and Athens and, most important, ignore the very real possibility 
that the threat from Persia was not ended and might at any time be realized 
by a new invasion. Another interesting study, which arrives at different con- 
clusions from the ones offered here, is by R. Sealey (ASI, 233-255). In 
characteristically hardheaded fashion he cautions against an overly idealized 
view of Greek life. In his judgment, "the League of Delos was founded 
because of a dispute about booty and its purpose was to get more booty." Such 
a view is altogether too simple to fit the complicated motives of human actions. 
It is enough to point out that at least the Greeks of the Ionian mainland, who 
had just been freed from the Persians and were in imminent danger of 
reconquest, however many or few they may have been, were interested in 
something more than booty. 
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mus and gave little reason for confidence in a system of collective 
security based on unfortified cities. The Athenians had built walls 
round their city in the past without raising any complaints. The 
events of the Persian War, however, and particularly of the last 
winter, had changed the climate of Greek opinion. The Spartans, of 
course, generally preferred to see the Greek towns unwalled and thus 
more open to coercion by the threat of the Spartan phalanx.”° 

In their eagerness to put the war behind them and to return to 
normal conditions, the Spartans would probably have ignored the 
fortification of Athens, but their allies urged them to take action. 
The allies (Thucydides does not specify, but we may imagine they 
included Aegina and Megara, old enemies of Athens, and possibly 
Corinth as well) sent the Spartans to Athens to request that the 
Athenians should not rebuild their walls but should join them in a 
policy of razing all walls outside the Peloponnese. They gave the 
rather implausible grounds that this would deprive the Persians of 
fortified bases if they should undertake another expedition against 
Greece.” The real reason for the request was that the allies were 
afraid "of the size of the Athenian fleet, which had not previously 
been great, and of the daring that the Athenians had shown in the 
Persian War." ?? 

The Athenians ignored the Spartan request and, thanks to the 
cleverness of Themistocles, were able to build their wall to a defensi- 
ble height before anything could be done to hinder them. When 
word came that Athens was safely defended by her wall, Themisto- 
cles announced the fact to the Spartans and took the opportunity to 
apprise them of the new realities in the Hellenic world. Athens was 
now a walled city and able to protect its inhabitants. "If the Spartans 
or their allies wish to send embassies to us from now on, they must 
come with the understanding that we know very well what is in our 
own interest and in the general interest." ** The wall was, in the 
judgment of Athens, advantageous to the Athenians and to all the 


20 ]. 90. 1. 

21 1, 90, 1-2. As Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 258) puts it, "a poor excuse, for 
the possession of walled towns such as Thebes and Athens had not determined 
the strategy of the Persians." 

22 1, 90. 1. 
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allies, “for it is impossible to have an equal or similar weight in the 
common council except on the basis of equal military power.” ?* 
This amounted to a declaration of independence from Spartan 
leadership and an assertion of equality in the conduct of the affairs 
of the Hellenic League. It opened the way for the foundation of the 
Delian League, but it also was the beginning of the suspicion and 
fear that would one day lead Sparta to make war on Athens. Up to 
that point the Spartans were very well disposed to Athens because of 
its role in the war against Persia. After the speech of Themistocles 
they showed no resentment and went home without making a formal 
complaint, “but they were secretly embittered.” ?* 

The assertiveness of Themistocles seems to have strengthened the 
influence of the Spartan faction, which favored continued Spartan 
leadership of the Hellenic campaign against Persia. In the with- 
drawal of Leotychidas after Mycale we may see the activity of the 
conservative faction, which was eager to give up extra-Peloponnesian 
adventures. No doubt they imagined that the Spartan withdrawal 
would mean the abandonment of the campaign and the return to 
tranquillity, whatever the cost to the Greek cities still under Persian 
rule. The Athenian assumption of command, the successful siege of 
Sestus, the fortification of Athens, and the bold declaration of 
equality by Themistocles must have damaged their cause among the 
people of Sparta. It must have been on a wave of anger and dis- 
illusionment that the war party came to power, reversed the policy 
that had recalled Leotychidas, and sent King Pausanias into the 
Aegean to reassert Spartan hegemony.?? The immediate results were 
very pleasing. Spartan leadership was accepted by the Athenians 
without question, for among Pausanias fleet were thirty ships from 
Athens. Pausanias attacked Cyprus, conquered most of it, and then 
took Byzantium from the Persians.? 

At this point the influence of transcendent historical forces, what- 
ever their weight at other times, yielded to the peculiarities of the 
individual. There is some reason to believe that the Spartans might 
have led the fight for freedom against Persia and maintained their 
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undivided hegemony for some time had Pausanias’ character been 
different. In fact, he was arrogant, tyrannical, and venal: “The com- 
manders of the allies were treated with anger and harshness, while 
he punished the soldiers with whippings or by compelling them to 
stand all day carrying an iron anchor. No one could get bedding or 
food, or go down to the spring for water before the Spartans; their 
servants armed with whips drove away anyone who tried.” ** Small 
wonder that the Greeks from outside the Peloponnese, unaccus- 
tomed to Spartan arrogance, brought charges against Pausanias rang- 
ing from tyranny to treason. The Spartans were compelled to recall 
him and to put him on trial. For the Spartans this must have been 
more than merely an inquest into the alleged misconduct of a king. 
It could not avoid becoming a struggle over policy between the two 
factions. The war party was still strong enough to win an acquittal 
on the charge of treason and to have Dorcis sent out to replace 
Pausanias.?? Their victory was less than complete, for Pausanias was 
held to account for the personal wrongs he had committed and, more 
important, the force sent with Dorcis was very small.*? 

The policy of the war party collapsed totally when the allies re- 
fused to accept Dorcis as their leader. He and his subordinates re- 
turned to Sparta, and the Spartans sent no substitute. Thucydides 
tells us that the Spartans feared a repetition of the Pausanias affair: 
"They also wanted to be rid of the Persian war and believed that the 
Athenians were competent to lead and were at the present time well 
disposed to the Spartans." *' These must be the reasons offered by 
the peace party for the reversal of Spartan policy that they had 
brought about. 

The Ionians and islanders who had been so affronted by Pausanias 
wasted no time in seeking a new leader. To understand the early 
history of the Delian League, we must remember that the initiative 
for its foundation came not from Athens but from those cities she 
would one day dominate. On the grounds of common Ionian kinship, 
they pleaded with the Athenians to take the hegemony and defend 


?8 Plut. Arist. 23. 2-3. 

29]. 95, The argument in ATL, I, 192 that Dorcis was sent out to replace 
Pausanias immediately on the latter's recall in the summer of 478 is persuasive. 
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them against Pausanias should the need arise.*? Thucydides tells us 
plainly that Athens assumed the leadership by the will of the allies 
Cixóvrov röv Évpuáxuv), and the evidence supports him.** It is clear 
that the Athenians required some degree of persuasion; leading the 
allies against Persia without Peloponnesian support, possibly in the 
face of Peloponnesian resentment, had some dangers. The Athenians 
could not know if the Ionians and islanders would prove loyal and 
willing to face the hardships and costs of the campaign. They were 
also wary lest the allies merely use them as a threat with which to 
persuade the Spartans to take a more vigorous role in the Aegean. 

Such considerations must have shaped Aristides reply to the 
Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and other allied captains who came to 
persuade the Athenians to accept the hegemony. He saw the need 
and the justice of their proposals, but insisted upon some action that 
would give the Athenians confidence in them and make it impossible 
for them to change sides again. Uliades of Samos and Antagoras of 
Chios immediately insulted Pausanias and drove him from Byzan- 
tium.** The die was cast, and the allies had proven their eagerness 
for Athenian leadership. 

Their appeals did not fall on deaf ears. The Athenians were, in 
fact, glad to assume a leading role. It is plain that the tact and 
gentleness of the Athenian commanders, Aristides and Cimon, was 
calculated to exploit Pausanias’ unpopularity to the advantage of 
Athens.** Herodotus spoke the simple truth when he said that the 
Athenians “offered the hybris of Pausanias as a pretext” when they 
took away the Spartan hegemony.** Their eagerness is not difficult 
to understand. The Aegean and its borders were outside the normal 
sphere of Sparta's interest, and involvement in that region was as 
dangerous to Sparta as it was inviting. For Athens the situation was 
quite different. Recent events had shown that in case of Persian 
attack Athens was vulnerable. The Athenian economy was increas- 
ingly dependent upon trade, a large part of it in the Aegean and in 
the Hellespontine region. A significant part of the grain eaten by the 
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Athenians came from the Ukraine through the Hellespont and the 
Aegean. It was in large part for these reasons that Athens had 
planted colonies on the Chersonese in the sixth century. She could 
not allow the Hellespont and northern Aegean to remain in Persian 
hands or under threat of Persian control" Athens, moreover, felt 
an emotional attachment to the Ionians, and their abandonment to 
Persian rule would have been difficult for Athenian politicians to 
justify.** Finally, coming on the heels of Marathon, Salamis could 
not fail to instill in the Athenians a new pride, confidence, and am- 
bition, all of which are reflected in the speech of Themistocles to the 
Spartans. The needs of the allies, the conservative victory at Sparta, 
and the interests and ambitions of the Athenians all led to the for- 
mation of a new organization to fight Persia. 

In the winter of 478/7 the allies met at Delos at what we might 
call a constitutional convention; Aristides the Athenian was prob- 
ably chairman.?? The assembly was probably made up of the com- 
manders of the several allied contingents. The purposes of the new 
league were very much the same as those of the Hellenic League: to 
avenge Greek suffering by ravaging Persian territory *° and to liber- 
ate those Greeks still under Persian rule.“ But these were not the 
only goals, for the members swore to have the same friends and 


37 For a good recent account of Athenian economic developments in this 
period, see A. French, The Growth of the Athenian Economy (London, 
1964), especially Chapter 3. 

38 Herodotus (6. 21) tells us that some time after the sack of Miletus by 
the Persians in 494, which put an end to the Ionian rebellion, Phrynichus 
presented a play on the subject which troubled the Athenians so much that 
the whole theatre broke into tears. They later fined the playwright “for 
reminding them of an evil that touched them so closely” and forbade the 
further presentation of the play. In the wake of the recent victory over Persia, 
no one could refuse to support the second Ionian rebellion. 

39 The convention (xou? otvodos) is mentioned only by Diodorus (11. 47. 
1). The discussion of the original constitution of the Delian League that 
follows depends chiefly on Larsen’s article cited above and ATL, IIT, 225- 
233. Other useful accounts may be found in Victor Martin, La vie inter- 
nationale, 145-185, and Busolt and Swoboda, GS, II, 1337-1360. Brunt 
Cop. cit.) offers useful critical remarks on the views of Larsen and ATL as 
well as intelligent suggestions of his own. See also Raphael Sealey, ASI, 
233-256. 
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enemies.** The permanence of the alliance was symbolized by the 
dropping of iron weights into the sea: the alliance was to last until 
the weights rose up again.*? 

It is important to notice that although the purposes of the Delian 
League were almost identical with those of the Hellenic League, 
the two leagues were not identical in membership, nor was the 
Delian League competent to act for the Hellenic League without 
Spartan consent.** The membership alone makes the difference very 
clear. The Hellenic League was composed of Peloponnesians, states 
from central Greece, and only later of states from the islands and 
Asia Minor. The Delian League included approximately twenty 
members from the islands, thirty-six from Ionia, thirty-five from the 
Hellespont, twenty-four from the region of Caria, and thirty-three 
from the region of Thrace.** It included no Peloponnesian cities but, 
"in the beginning, was primarily an organization of the Greek cities 
of the Aegean islands and the coast." ** In the fourth century Aris- 
totle could look back and see the formation of the Delian League as 
a "rebellion of the Ionians from the Spartan alliance," a judgment 
which was inexact but which indicates forcefully how completely 
independent the new league was from the old. 

The true relation of the Delian League to the Hellenic League 
may be clearer to our generation than to an earlier one. It seems to 
have been General Alfred Gruenther who first compared the Delian 
League to NATO, and it is a useful analogy. As NATO is a regional 
organization, nominally within the principles of the United Nations 
Organization but really independent of it, composed of some UN 
members but very clearly excluding others, so too was the Delian 
League a regional organization, consisting of states who were also 
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53 Arist. Ath. Pol. 23. 5; Plut. Arist. 25. 1. Larsen discusses previous opin- 
ion of the meaning of the ceremony in a footnote (op. cit., 187, n. 5). Since 
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members of the Hellenic League but clearly excluding others. The 
Delian League no more required Spartan approval for its actions 
than NATO requires Russian approval for its. The Hellenic League 
might call on its Delian members for assistance and technically have 
the right to do so, just as the UN may call on its members for mili- 
tary or financial support. The hegemon of the former could not be 
confident of the response any more than the Secretary-General can 
today. After the foundation of the Delian League the Hellenic 
League had an increasingly shadowy existence and collapsed at the 
first real test. 

The Delian League became increasingly significant because its 
purposes were essential to its members and because its organization 
was clearer, simpler, and more effective than either of the two inter- 
state coalitions that had preceded it. The oaths that sealed the con- 
stitutional covenant were taken by Aristides for Athens, on the one 
hand, and by the Ionians, which means the allies,“ on the other. 
From the beginning Athens was recognized as hegemon. The allies 
swore to have the same friends and enemies as Athens and also 
appointed the Athenian Aristides to assess the contributions of each 
state. They chose Athenians only as the financial officials of the 
league,** and Athenian generals commanded all league campaigns. 

Hegemony was not domination. In the early period of the league, 
at least, the Athenians exercised what Thucydides called a “hegem- 
ony over autonomous allies who participated in common synods.” * 
It is clear that sessions of the synod determined policy in the early 
history of the league and decided what should be done about recalci- 
trant or rebellious states. In this synod all members, including 
Athens, the hegemon, had only one vote." In theory Athens was 
only an equal partner in the synod, no stronger politically than 
Samos, Lesbos, or even Seriphos. In fact, the system of equal votes, 
as the Mytileneans were later to point out, worked in Athens’ favor. 


47 ATL, III, 227, n. 9. 

48 Walker (CAH, V, 46) believes that in the beginning the Hellenotamiae 
were not Athenian but Delian. For a convincing refutation of this argument, 
see ATL, III, 230, n. 26. 
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50 This is made clear by the speech of the Mytileneans in Thuc. 3. 10-11. 
The best discussions of the organization and operation of the synod may be 
found in Larsen, op. cit., 192-197 and ATL, III, 138-141. 
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The greatness of Athenian naval and military power combined with 
Athens’ enormous prestige guaranteed that the numerous small and 
powerless states would be under her influence, while the larger 
states such as Samos, Mytilene, Chios, and Thasos, who might have 
challenged Athenian domination, were easily outvoted. As the 
Mytileneans put it, “The allies were unable to unite to defend them- 
selves because of the great number of voters.” " From the begin- 
ning, then, Athens was in the happy position of dominating the 
Delian League without the appearance of illegality or tyranny. 

Whatever the disadvantages of such an arrangement, it had one 
enormous advantage: the league could act swiftly and decisively. 
There could be no defection on the brink of a campaign such as the 
one by Corinth that had halted Cleomenes’ attack on Athens. As 
Pericles implied, it was different from the Spartan alliance because 
it had a common political assembly that could quickly collect to take 
emergency action.®? Athens, moreover, had and used the power to 
see that league decisions were carried out. The hegemonal power 
collected the contributions to the league treasury strictly and pun- 
ished refusal to participate in campaigns. The league, unlike its 
predecessors, even forbade private wars among its members, and 
Athens punished transgressors.5* 

The Delian League represented an advance over the Spartan alli- 
ance in another important aspect: its financial arrangements. Up to 
the conflict with Athens the Spartan alliance had little need for 
money. Campaigns were almost always on land, and the Spartans 
demanded from their allies only that they send the required military 
contingents. In the forth century the Spartans sometimes required 
money payments, but the character of their alliance guaranteed that 
these were for a special purpose and would not continue after the 
campaign was over. The Delian League, on the contrary, was chiefly 
a naval confederation whose purposes required that it maintain a 
fleet in being for an indefinite period. This was a costly undertaking 
and demanded a well-organized system for regular payments into the 
league treasury. Athens was given the responsibility of making the 
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assessment and of collecting the money. Until 454/3 the treasury 
was at Delos; after that date it was transferred to Athens. From the 
beginning there was a distinction between those states who provided 
ships and manned them and those who paid money in lieu of 
serving themselves. The burden of providing, manning, and main- 
taining ships varied with necessity but was often heavier on those 
who did so than on those who merely paid money and received pro- 
tection. Heaviest of all was the burden borne by Athens, which not 
only provided leadership but the largest fleet as well, which she 
manned and maintained. No doubt, booty collected from the Per- 
sians was expected to, and did, meet some of the cost, but the ex- 
penditure of time, effort, and lives was not insignificant. We can 
well understand why “most of the allies allowed their assessments to 
be changed from ships to money because of their reluctance to em- 
bark on military campaigns and so that they might not be away from 
home.” ** Of course, as the allies shrank from responsibility, the 
Athenians accepted more of it. This centralizing tendency helped 
make the league more effective against external enemies, but it led 
to a gradual but decisive change in the nature of the organization. 

By the time of the Peloponnesian War, Athenian statesmen were 
willing to admit that the Delian League had become an empire and 
that Athens ruled it as a tyrant. Although we may agree with 
Thucydides that “the allies themselves were responsible” 5 for the 
transition to empire, it is important to see how the change took 
place and by what means the Athenians imposed their will. The 
first recorded action of the league was the siege of Eion undertaken 
under the command of Cimon in the autumn of 477.55 In the next 
year it was taken from the Persians, and its inhabitants were en- 
slaved.*? This action was clearly a legitimate step in the war against 
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59 1, 98, 1. Since Thucydides uses the word jvdparééicav, we may be confi- 
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see ATL, III, 155-177. 
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Persia and must have caused no problem. In the same year the 
forces of the league captured the Aegean island of Scyros, which was 
inhabited by Dolopians. They were enslaved and an Athenian 
cleruchy was established on the island.® Although the Athenians 
profited from this expedition, the allies seem not to have objected, 
and in fact, they had reason to be pleased. The Dolopians who lived 
on Scyros were a semibarbarous people who made their living by 
piracy. When the Athenians expelled them, “they liberated the 
Aegean." ® The establishment of an Athenian colony was a good 
way to guarantee continued freedom from piracy in that quarter of 
the Aegean. 

Some time in the next few years the league launched an expedi- 
tion against Carystus on the island of Euboea. This city was neither 
under Persian control like Eion nor a pirate state like Scyros, and, so 
far as we know, it had committed no action to merit an attack. On 
the other hand, the Carystians had fought on the Persian side in the 
recent war and so could expect little sympathy from the allies. The 
usual assumption is that Carystus had held aloof from the Delian 
League and that this expedition was undertaken to compel her to 
join. This is supported by Thucydides’ statement that the Carys- 
tians were not backed by the other Euboean states and finally capitu- 
lated on terms.®* Carystus later appears on the tribute lists as a 
member making regular money payments. This is the first case of 
compulsion used to force a state into the league, and it surely had 
general approval. Apart from the unpopularity of the Medizing 
Carystians, there were other reasons for the campaign. It would 
scarcely seem fair that a city should benefit from the league’s war 
against the Persians and its protection from piracy, while allowing 
its neighbors to bear the cost. The Athenians acted with the support 
of the league, but the use of compulsion was ominous. 

About 470 the island of Naxos, an original member, rebelled from 
the league. Thucydides does not tell us the reason for this rebellion, 
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only that after it had been reduced by siege Naxos was “the first 
allied city to be subjugated [éovAé6y] in violation of the covenant."^* 
We are not told precisely what that means, but it seems likely that 
Naxos was forbidden a navy and thus would thereafter pay tribute 
instead of supplying ships and men. Perhaps she received a garrison; 
perhaps she had some land confiscated, as well as her ships; and 
possibly an Athenian cleruchy was settled on the confiscated land. 
Once again we may be sure that Athens had acted with the approval 
of the league. Rebellion could not be allowed or the alliance would 
soon disintegrate. But once more Athens emerged stronger than 
before, having placed violent hands upon fellow Greeks. 
Thucydides uses the attack on Naxos as the occasion for a general 
account of the change in the nature of the league that makes it clear 
that Naxos was not the only state in rebellion and that increasingly 
harsh treatment of rebels was the rule. The rebellions came about 
when members were unwilling or unable to pay tribute, supply ships, 
or do military service; the Athenians were strict in the collection of 
tribute and the exaction of service. The demeanor of the Athenian 
commanders changed as well. The Athenians had gained the hegem- 
ony, we are told, in no small measure because of the mildness and 
tact of such men as Aristides, Xanthippus, and Cimon. Cimon was 
still on the scene, but the behavior and manner of the Athenian 
commanders changed with the new circumstances. “The Athenians 
were no longer equally pleasant as leaders. They no longer behaved 
as equals on campaigns, and they found it easy to reduce states that 
had rebelled.” °° From the allied point of view, the rebellions and 
reductions produced a vicious circle. As each rebellious state was 
forced to give up her fleet and to pay tribute, it became weaker and 
Athens proportionately stronger. “The Athenian fleet was increased 
by their payments, while whenever they themselves revolted, they 
set about the war without preparation and without experience.” * 
The growing discontent of the allies must have been increased by 
Cimon's great victory over the Persians at the Eurymedon River on 


64]. 98. 4. I follow Classen in thinking that rà xa6ecrzxós means the 
covenant of the league. See also Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 282. 

95 ATL, III, 156-157. 

66 1.99, 2, 
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the Anatolian coast in 469.95 The victory was so decisive, the damage 
to the Persians so great, the booty collected so considerable, as to 
lead some to believe that the alliance against Persia, with its burden- 
some payments and service, might no longer be necessary. The 
Athenians thought otherwise, and they may have been right, for 
the Persians had certainly not abandoned the Aegean.® The allies 
nevertheless became increasingly restive, and more compulsion be- 
came necessary. 

In 465 the island of Thasos, a charter member of the league and 
a rich and powerful naval state, revolted. The causes of this rebel- 
lion were quite different from those that seem to have brought on 
the Naxian uprising. The Thasians broke away because of a dis- 
agreement with the Athenians over some trading stations on the 
Thracian coast opposite Thasos and a mine that the Thasians owned 
in the same area."? These holdings were very rich and their control 
by Athens would be a great blow to Thasos. At the same time the 
Athenians were establishing a colony of ten thousand Athenians and 
their allies at Ennea Hodoi, the site of the future Amphipolis, near 
the Thracian coast across from Thasos. To be sure, this was an 
undertaking of the league and made good strategic sense as a base 
against the Macedonians, but it was probably the foundation of this 
colony, which would extend Athenian influence to the neighborhood 
of Thasos, that brought on the rebellion." The colony was aban- 
doned after the colonists suffered a serious defeat at the hands of 
the natives, but Thasos underwent a siege that lasted for more than 
two years. When the Thasians surrendered they were forced to take 
down their walls, give up their ships, the Thracian coast, and the 
mine to the Athenians, to pay an immediate indemnity, and there- 
after to pay tribute.'? This was the harshest treatment yet imposed; 
it obviously brought great profit to the Athenians and could not 
help adding to their unpopularity. It must have been not long after 


98 ], 100. 1; Plut. Cim. 12-14; Diod. 11. 60-62. 

69 Diodorus (11. 62) tells us that right after the battle the Persians, “fear- 
ing the growing power of Athens," set about building a great number of 
new triremes. 

70 ], 100. 2. 
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the fall of Thasos that the situation in the alliance began to reach 
the condition described by Diodorus: 


In general, the Athenians were making great gains in power and no 
longer treated their allies with decency as they had done before; instead 
they ruled with arrogance and violence. For this reason most of the allies 
could not bear their harshness and spoke to one another of rebellion; 
some of them even disdained the league council and acted according to 
their own wishes.* 


The independence and open defiance implied by the last sen- 
tence was, of course, impossible so long as Athens was undistracted. 
By 462, however, the Athenians were embroiled in a struggle with 
Sparta on the mainland. Throughout fifteen years she would be 
involved in a war on land and sea, ranging from Egypt and the 
eastern Mediterranean to the mainland of Greece. In these circum- 
stances some disaffection was inevitable; the “Crisis of Athenian 
Imperialism” ** was at hand. Under the pressure of war and rebel- 
lion the Athenians turned to ever harsher means to assure their 
control of the league. In the process they converted it into an empire. 


73 ]]. 70. 3-4. 
74 This apt description is the title of an important article by Russell Meiggs 
CHSCP, LXVII [1963], 1-36). 
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The Spartan decision to abandon the leadership of the Aegean 
campaign against Persia had not been taken lightly. An unfortunate 
combination of circumstances had brought it about, and we may be 
sure that it left many Spartans dissatisfied. The Persian War had 
brought Sparta power, influence, and respect unprecedented among 
the Greek states, but it had also produced a formidable rival to its 
unique position of leadership. It had offered tempting opportunities 
for an extension of Spartan influence and power as well as a chance 
to gain great wealth, but it also brought the prospect of heavy mili- 
tary responsibilities far from the Peloponnese and the danger of 
corruption in its officials and in its very way of life. Not only the 
foreign policy of Sparta but its constitution and culture were at stake 
in the policy debates in the years following the war. 

There were, in fact, three choices available to the Spartans. The 
most ambitious would be to strive for the absolute hegemony over 
the Greeks by land and sea which Sparta had enjoyed during the 
war. There can be no doubt that this policy had the support of many 
Spartans, but it was defeated, for the time being at least, by the dis- 
grace of Pausanias. The most conservative policy would have been 
to act as though the war had not taken place, to give up all ambi- 
tions outside the Peloponnese, and to concentrate on consolidating 
the Spartan alliance and maintaining the ancestral constitution. The 
advocates of this policy certainly supported the withdrawal of 
Pausanias and Dorcis, but their strictly Peloponnesian policy was 
not immediately victorious. The pride and glory won at Plataea and 
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Mycale were too fresh in everyone’s memory to be so totally aban- 
doned. There was a third possibility: to abandon the war on the sea, 
for which Sparta was not well suited, and to seek a field for Spartan 
influence on the Greek mainland, among the Medizers of Thessaly 
and central Greece. Such a policy would tacitly accept a dualism in 
the Greek world: Sparta would dominate the mainland, and Athens 
would control the Aegean. Such an arrangement would not conflict 
with the continuance of the Hellenic League, in which Sparta could 
expect to retain her primacy. It was this last policy that the Spartans 
chose in the years immediately after the Persian War. 

It was probably in the spring of 476 that the Spartans moved to 
put this policy into effect. They sent an expedition to Thessaly 
under King Leotychidas, the victor of Mycale, to put down the 
reigning family, the Aleuadae.? It was the perfect method for imple- 
menting the continental program, for the Aleuadae were Medizers, 
and Sparta’s campaign could be seen as a patriotic obligation for the 
leaders of the Hellenic League, which had sworn to punish the 
traitors. At the same time it offered a splendid opportunity to spread 
Spartan influence on the Greek mainland. Leotychidas was success- 
ful on the battlefield, deposing the Thessalian princes Aristomedes 
and Angelos. All Thessaly lay before him, but once again the venal- 
ity of a Spartan king undid the success of Spartan arms. Leotychidas 
accepted bribes from the Aleuadae, was brought back to Sparta for 
trial, and went into voluntary exile in Tegea. 

It was surely as part of the same policy that the Spartans proposed 
the exclusion from the Amphictyonic League of all states that had 
not fought against Persia. Their chief targets were Thessaly, 
Thebes, and Argos, whose exclusion would guarantee Spartan domi- 
nation of the important religious organizations of continental Greece. 
It would be a mistake to underestimate the political importance of 
these religious associations. We shall see that even Athens was con- 


lIt is not possible to establish the date of Leotychidas’ expedition to 
Thessaly with absolute certainty, but I find the arguments of Busolt, GG, 
III: 1, 83, n. 1, and Grote (A History of Greece [4th ed.; London, 1872], 
IV, 349, n. 1) persuasive. Cf. Eduard Meyer, GdA, IV: 1, 489-490 and 
490, n. 1. 

? Hdt. 6. 72; Paus. 3. 7. 8; Plut. De Mal. Herod. 859 D. 

3 Plut. Them. 20. 3-4. 
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cerned to establish a religious basis for her imperial hegemony. This 
proposal of Sparta’s was intended to provide a similar basis for her 
own ambitions on the continent. Unfortunately, Athens, in the per- 
son of Themistocles, intervened to thwart Sparta again. It is clear 
that his speech in behalf of the cities threatened with exclusion 
changed the course of the debate and defeated the Spartan motion. 
For this action especially, Plutarch tells us, the Spartans came to 
hate him and began to support his rival Cimon.* 

The skill of Themistocles and the venality of Leotychidas had put 
a check to the expansion of Sparta into central and northern Greece, 
but the agitation for an active policy outside the Peloponnese was 
not yet silenced. The conflict over policy was in part a conflict of 
generations; the young Spartans who had thrilled to the joy of vic- 
tory and had seen the opulence and comparative luxury of cities not 
bound by the laws of Lycurgus were not eager to subside into the 
austere confines of Laconia and the Peloponnese. Diodorus records 
a debate in Sparta in 475 that reveals the division in Spartan opin- 
ion.” There were many who thought that Sparta had lost the 
hegemony of the sea without any reason; they were angry with 
the states who had fallen away from them and joined the Athenian 
alliance. At a meeting of the gerousia they proposed a war against 
Athens to regain control of the sea, and at a meeting of the assembly 
to consider the proposal, the youth of Sparta and a majority of the 
other members were eager to regain naval hegemony. Diodorus out- 
lines the reasons for their enthusiasm: as naval hegemon, "they 
would enjoy great wealth, Sparta would become greater and more 
powerful, and the houses of the private citizens would receive a 
great increase in their prosperity." " The appeal of these frankly 
imperialistic goals almost carried the day, but at the crucial moment 
Hetoemaridas, a venerable man of noble lineage and respected 
character, rose in opposition. We are told merely that he advised that 
Athens be allowed to keep her naval hegemony, "since it was not 
advantageous to Sparta to dispute over the sea." * Diodorus does not 
tell us what arguments he offered in support of this advice, but to 


4 Idem. 
5 Diod. 11. 50. See Appendix B. 
8 1]. 50. 3-4. 
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the general surprise it was adopted, and Sparta gave up all thought 
of a war against Athens. 

The story is important, for it shows us clearly the strength and 
the purposes of the imperial party at Sparta, a party that never failed 
to play a role in Spartan affairs. The general conservatism of the 
Spartans should not blind us to the tension within the Spartan state. 
Strong discipline and tradition prevented the success of the imperial 
policy most of the time, but the pressure of the imperialists was con- 
stant and, on occasion, decisive. Normally the imperialists could not 
hope to succeed without the leadership of an able king who shared 
their views. A Cleomenes, a Pausanias, an Agesilaus, or, in unusual 
circumstances, an almost royal subject like Lysander was needed to 
defeat the powerful forces of tradition and inertia. 

In 475, however, circumstances combined to support inertia. Both 
Spartan kings, Pausanias and Leotychidas, able generals and ambi- 
tious imperialists, had disgraced themselves and discredited their 
policies. The vacuum caused by their downfall was filled by the 
respected elders of the gerousia, who were suspicious of the dangers 
and the corrupting influence of an ambitious foreign policy. They 
trusted Athens because they had confidence in her leaders, men like 
Aristides and Cimon. If Themistocles had been in control of Athe- 
nian policy, it seems likely that he would have offered some provo- 
cation that would have played into the hands of the anti-Athenian 
forces at Sparta. But Cimon, supported by Sparta, was firmly in 
control at Athens, proof of the wisdom of the Spartan peace party. 

Themistocles, of course, was a lingering threat to Sparta and to 
its friends in Athens. It was probably about the time when the 
Spartans were discussing their policy towards Athens or a little 
earlier that they tried to get rid of Themistocles.* They incited the 


8 The chronology of the career of Themistocles is a notoriously difficult 
question on which there is little agreement. Busolt (GG, III: 1, 112, n. 2) 
provides a useful and detailed discussion, but I believe that the evidence is 
not such as to produce certainty. With some hesitation I accept the chronology 
offered by Robert J. Lenardon (Historia, V [1956], 401—419 and VIII 
[1959], 23-48) whose discussion carefully considers all the evidence and 
analyzes the modern scholarship as well. For my purpose here, the absolute 
chronology is not very important; all that is required is the relation of the 
important events to one another. The sequence I advocate, a trial at Athens 
brought on by the Spartans in which Themistocles is acquitted on a charge 
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enemies of Themistocles to lodge an accusation of treason against 
him, providing them with money and with testimony that he was 
implicated in the crimes of Pausanias. Perhaps the Spartan involve- 
ment was too obvious or the recollection of Themistocles’ great deeds 
too fresh; he was acquitted and his popularity enhanced.? This turn 
of events must have alarmed his enemies. They combined against 
him and succeeded in ostracizing him.’® Far from putting an end to 
Spartan troubles, the ostracism only aggravated them. Themistocles 
went to live in Argos and visited other places in the Peloponnese as 
well." As Beloch put it, "These were not pleasure trips" '? and 
caused Sparta much anguish. In Argos itself a democracy was intro- 
duced to replace the oligarchy that had ruled since the Persian War.'? 
The vigor produced by the new constitution soon made itself felt in 
foreign affairs. The Argive democrats determined to restore the 
power and prestige of their city, and within a few years they had, in 
one way or another, reduced Mycenae, Tiryns, Cleonae, Hysiae, 
Mideia and Orneae. The Argolid had been unified under Argive 
control, and Sparta was faced with a formidable threat on her eastern 
flank.'* 


At the same time the winds of change were blowing in the north- 


of Medism and bribetaking, the ostracism of Themistocles, his activities in 
the Peloponnese, another Spartan accusation, and the flight of Themistocles 
to Persia, is supported by Grote, (IV, 370-372) and Lenardon, among others. 

9 Diod. 11. 54. 

10 Thuc. 1. 135. 3; Diod. 11. 55. 3; Plut. Them. 22, Cim. 10, Arist. 25; 
Nepos, Them. 8; Plato Gorgias 516 D. For a discussion of the political union 
against Themistocles, see Busolt, GG, III: 1, 110-112. 

11], 135. 

12 GG, II: 1, 146, n. 20. 

13 It is impossible to date the introduction of democracy into Argos with 
precision. We know merely that an oligarchy ruled in Argos up to the 
Persian War, and that by the time of the Peace of Nicias a democracy had 
replaced it. Most scholars agree that the democracy was introduced between 
the Persian War and the alliance between Argos and Athens in 461 (Busolt, 
GG, III: 1, 113-114 and 114, n. 3). With Glotz and Cohen (HG, 123), 
I associate the establishment of democracy with the arrival of Themistocles. 
Probably the democratic spirit spreading through the Peloponnese had already 
changed the Argive constitution, and this led him to choose Argos as a 
refuge. For a different interpretation and chronology, see W. G. Forrest, 
CQ, N.S., X (1960), 221-241. 

14 Diod. 11. 65; Strabo 8, p. 373; Thuc. 5. 47 and 77. 
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western Peloponnese. Elis, once a quiet region divided among sev- 
eral small villages, was now unified into a single state. The region 
thereafter grew in prosperity, population, and power."* It is clear 
that the unification was the result of a democratic movement that 
had made its way even to pastoral Elis.'* The Eleian democrats, like 
their Argive equivalents, were ambitious and aggressive. Before long 
they had begun the conquest of Tryphilia on the border of Messenia. 
Unlike their oligarchic predecessors, they were not friendly to 
Sparta but sought friendship with states of similar constitutional 
organization, like Argos and Athens. 

To these Peloponnesian disturbances around this time was added 
the unification of Mantinea in Arcadia, once again brought about 
by a democratic faction hostile to Sparta.'* It is hard to believe that 
Themistocles, living in Argos and traveling to other Peloponnesian 
states, had nothing to do with these developments. It is not likely, 
however, that he had anything to do with bringing newly democratic 
Argos together with its old enemy Tegea. That unlikely alliance 
seems to have been the result of an assertion of Tegean independence 
in the face of Spartan disrepute and apparent weakness. The Te- 
geans had sheltered Leotychidas when he fled from Sparta, and they 
could not have won many Spartan friends in so doing. Perhaps they 
feared a Spartan reprisal; in any event, they concluded a treaty with 
the Argives. Sparta responded by attacking Tegea and, after a hard 
battle in which Tegea was supported by Argos, defeated the enemy. 

Very shortly thereafter Spartan hegemony was tested by a revolt 
of all the Arcadian cities except Mantinea. Once again the Spartan 
phalanx was successful against a numerically superior opponent.!* 
With the advantage of hindsight, we now know that this victory put 
an end to unrest in the Peloponnese for some time, but to the Spar- 
tans the extent of their success was not yet apparent. It seems very 
likely that they tried to strengthen their hold over the allies at this 
time by introducing the xenagoi, Spartan officials who supervised 
allied contingents, led them to the appointed rendezvous, and as- 

15 Diod. 11. 54; Paus. 5. 4. 3; Strabo 8, p. 336. 

16 Busolt and Swoboda, GS, I, 156 and n. 1; Busolt, GG, III: 1, 117. 


17 Strabo 8, p. 337; Busolt, GG, III: 1, 118-119. 
18 Hdt. 9. 35; Paus. 3. 11. 7; Busolt, GG, III: 1, 120-123 and 121, n. 1. 
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signed them to their battle stations.'? This tightening of discipline 
within the Spartan alliance offered little protection against subver- 
sion within the allied cities, and so the Spartans directed their atten- 
tion to a major instigator of revolutionary activities, Themistocles. 
They claimed to have evidence of his complicity in the treasonable 
activities of Pausanias and demanded that he should be tried before 
the Hellenic League. This was at once an attack on a dangerous 
enemy and a reminder to the Greeks that the Hellenic League was 
still alive and that a revitalized Sparta still claimed leadership over 
it. The Athenians were persuaded to surrender Themistocles for 
trial, which would have meant sure condemnation in a body always 
dominated by Sparta. Athenian officials, accompanied by Spartans, 
were sent out to arrest him and bring him to trial, but he was warned 
in advance and fled, first to Corcyra and ultimately to a position of 
honor and safety with the Great King.” From the Spartan point of 
view, Themistocles’ exile was quite satisfactory, for it removed the 
fomenter of revolution from the Peloponnese and allowed Sparta to 
consolidate its military gains, restore its hegemony in the Pelopon- 
nese, and repair its damaged prestige.” 

To the peace party, the events of the years since the great debate 
of 475 must have fully vindicated its conservative policy. There had 
been troubles enough in the Peloponnese to occupy the limited 
Spartan forces without begging for more in a struggle against Athens. 
The end to adventurous policies had also brought an end to corrup- 
tion and immorality in the highest places. By no means least impor- 
tant, confidence in the Athenians had been fully justified. They had 
taken no part in the Peloponnesian uprisings, had given no aid to 


1? Busolt and Swoboda, GS, II, 1323 and 1335. 

20 Thuc. 1. 135-138; Diod. 11. 54-56; Plut. Them. 23-29. 

21 The foregoing account assumes, with Busolt, that the Spartan victories 
at Tegea and Dipaea took place in the late 470's. A. Andrewes (Phoenix, VI 
[1952], 1-5) places the Battle of Tegea shortly before the outbreak of the 
helot rebellion of 465 and Dipaea a short time after it. W. G. Forrest (CQ, 
N.S., X [1960], 229-232) puts Tegea in 469 and Dipaea after the helot 
rebellion. Although there can be no certainty, I continue to prefer Busolt's 
arguments, but even if both battles took place as late as 465, our main argu- 
ment is not seriously affected. We would merely need to say that the Spartans 
moved against Themistocles before his work in the Peloponnese had taken 
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the new democracies, and had been quite ready to turn Themistocles 
over to Spartan vengeance. Sparta, it could be argued, might now 
look forward to a return to the peace and quiet of the prewar period, 
to its virtuous ancestral ways, to a secure Peloponnesian hegemony, 
defended from barbarian attack by a trusted and reliable Athens. 
The more militant Spartans might point out that it was an Athenian 
Themistocles who was at the root of many of their recent troubles 
and that it was the democratic movement begun in Athens that had 
revolutionized the Peloponnese. They might be jealous of Athenian 
prestige and chafe at the need for Athenian good-will to preserve 
Spartan security, but as long as friends of Sparta ruled at Athens, 
their cause was not hopeful. The hope of maintaining the new bal- 
ance of power created by the Persian War rested on the Pnyx, the 
hill where the Athenian democracy chose its leaders and determined 
the policies of its state. 
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In Athens there had been no opposition to participation in the 
Delian League and to continued war against Persia. Themistocles, 
his political opponents Aristides and Xanthippus, and the rising 
young politician Cimon all played a leading role in the foundation 
and early growth of an active policy in the Aegean. If Themistocles 
was the father of the naval policy, it was Aristides who won over 
the allegiance of the allies and presided over the formation of the 
league and the assessment of the tribute, Xanthippus who took com- 
mand of the first campaigns in the Hellespont, and Cimon who 
vigorously led the subsequent expeditions. 

Like the Spartans, the Athenians could choose from three courses 
of action: they might refuse to involve themselves in any further 
action after Plataea and Mycale; they could try to exploit their new 
power and prestige to dominate all the Greek lands; or they might 
seek hegemony in the Aegean, leaving the mainland and the west to 
others. The first option had no supporters, but there was significant 
disagreement over the other two. The situation in Greece after the 
Persian War bears some resemblance to the condition of the victori- 
ous alliance after the Second World War. In each instance necessity 
had thrown together two states burdened with mutual suspicion. 
Differing opinions on war aims, strategy, and tactics had appeared 
during the war, but as long as there was a common enemy, these 
differences were muted. In each state some thought the differences 
transitory and hoped for a solution through mutual trust and accom- 
modation. In each state others considered the differences impossible 
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of settlement and conflict inevitable. They sought, if not to bring 
on war immediately, at least to achieve the best possible strategic 
position for the inevitable clash. In the more recent experience, the 
“cold warriors” won in both Russia and the United States; in Greece, 
“peaceful coexistence” was victorious in both Athens and Sparta. 

Themistocles was the leader of the faction favoring an aggressive 
Athenian policy. He tricked Sparta into permitting Athens to build 
defensive walls and fortify the Piraeus. He continued to sponsor a 
program of shipbuilding and encouraged the immigration of foreign 
craftsmen to provide the necessary skilled labor.t He was the leading 
advocate and exemplar of a hard policy toward the allies. Even be- 
fore Mycale he had ruthlessly extorted money from the islanders of 
the Aegean. By threat of force he obtained contributions from 
Carystus and Paros as well as other islands.? The plucky citizens of 
Andros resisted Themistocles’ bullying. To his assertion that they 
must pay because Athens was aided by the two great gods Persuasion 
and Necessity, the Andrians replied that they too had powerful 
indigenous gods—Poverty and Helplessness: “Possessed by these gods, 
we Andrians will not pay, for the power of Athens can never be 
stronger than our inability.” * If we interpret the lyrics of Timocreon 
correctly, Themistocles’ exactions were felt as far as Rhodes, where 
he interfered in the internal politics of the island as well.* 

It is possible that Themistocles, who certainly had personal con- 
nections in western Greece, Italy, and Sicily, had plans for extending 
Athenian influence to those regions,’ and that he conceived a plan to 
make Athens not just the greatest, but the only, naval power in 
Greece by a single treacherous stroke. The authority for both these 
conjectures is suspect, but there is little doubt that Themistocles’ 
aim was unchallenged supremacy for Athens over all the Greeks, a 
policy hostile toward Sparta. We have seen that the arrogance of his 
reply to the Spartans’ objection to the fortification of Athens and the 


1Diod. 11. 43. 3. 

2 Hdt. 8. 112. 

3 Hdt. 8. 111; Plut. Them. 21. 1. 

* Timocreon is quoted by Plutarch (Them. 21. 1). 

5'The little evidence we have is collected and probably exaggerated by 
Glotz and Cohen (HG, II, 55-56). 

6 Plut. Them. 20. 1-2. 
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Piraeus embittered the Spartans and that his success in frustrating 
Sparta’s attempt to drive Medizing states from the amphictyony fur- 
ther enraged them. The continued supremacy of Themistocles 
would ultimately mean war with Sparta. 

Whatever the differences among other Athenian politicians, there 
was general agreement in opposing Themistocles. It might be ex- 
pected that Aristides and Xanthippus, old enemies of Themistocles 
who had suffered ostracism at his hands, might resume their rivalry 
after the end of the emergency, but they were joined by other pow- 
erful noblemen. Cimon, the son of that Miltiades who had been 
heavily fined by an Athenian court and had died in prison, leaving 
his children burdened with the unpaid debt, joined in the coalition 
with the same Xanthippus who had been his father’s prosecutor.” He 
had married off his sister Elpinice to Callias, the son of Hipponicus, 
the richest man in Athens, and brought him into the coalition.* He 
himself married Isodice, an Alemaeonid, and it was Leobotes, son of 
Alcmaeon, who brought the charge that sent Themistocles into 
exile.” This union of Philaids with Alemaeonids and Kerykes, which 
united old enemies among the richest and most influential families, 
has led some scholars to believe that the social question was para- 
mount in Athenian politics at this time. They see Themistocles as 
the champion of democracy and his downfall as the product of a 
conservative coalition. The facts do not seem to warrant such a 
conclusion. The Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes founded the Athenian 
democracy, and the Alcmaeonid Pericles fostered its development; 
there is no reason to think that the intervening Alcmaeonids opposed 
it. Aristides was certainly no enemy of a democratic Athens." 
Whatever his private feelings, Cimon worked within the framework 
of the Athenian democracy, thrived as a popularly elected leader, 
and opposed no democratic proposals until Ephialtes’ attack on the 
Areopagus in 462. It is plain that an attempt to check or reverse the 


* Hdt. 6. 136. 

8 Plut. Cim. 4. 7; Athen. 589e; Nepos Cim. 1. 3-4. 

9 Plut. Cim. 4. 9; 16. 1; Them. 23. 1. In Arist. 25, Plutarch erroneously 
calls Alcmaeon the accuser. See Busolt GG, III: 1, 110-111. 

1? Busolt, GG, III: 1, 110-111; Glotz and Cohen, HG, II, 122. 

11 Arist. Ath. Pol. 23. 3 and 24. 3; Plut. Arist. 22. 1. 
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development of democracy in Athens was not the major aim of the 
coalition against Themistocles. 

Equally unpersuasive is the associated charge that the social con- 
sequences of Themistocles naval policy produced opposition. Later 
critics might charge that by turning the Athenians toward the sea, 
"he increased the authority of the demos as opposed to the nobles 
and filled them with presumption, since power now had come to 
sailors and boatswains and pilots," °? but we have seen that his 
opponents supported the naval policy. Even before the Battle of 
Salamis, when Themistocles was trying to persuade the Athenians 
to abandon Attica and fight the Persians on the sea, Cimon led a 
band of his friends up to the Acropolis and dedicated his horse's 
bridle to Athena as a symbol of his support of the naval policy.'? 

It is clear that the major issue dividing the coalition from Themis- 
tocles was the policy of Athens toward Sparta. It must have been 
apparent to all his opponents that the safe and expedient course was 
to maintain friendly relations with the Spartans and to encourage 
their acquiescence to the emergence of Athens as the hegemonal 
power in the Aegean and the leader of the war against Persia. 

For this policy Cimon was the natural leader. Young and vigorous, 
a brilliant campaigner on land and sea, wealthy and of noble stock, 
he would in any case have been a natural candidate for high posi- 
tion in the state. His patriotism and devotion to an ambitious foreign 
policy in the Aegean were beyond question. His gentle and pleasant 
demeanor, as well as his generosity, endeared him to the people. But 
what especially made him influential was his special relationship 
with Sparta. In manner, speech, and training he resembled a Spar- 
tan more than an Athenian; he named one of his sons Lacedaemo- 
nius; he was the Spartan proxenus, their formal representative, in 
Athens. Small wonder that the Spartans, in spite of his youth, sup- 
ported him as the leading opponent of Themistocles. 

Plutarch is certainly right when he reports that the Athenians 
were happy to see the favor the Spartans showed Cimon, for they 
received considerable benefit from the friendly relations he main- 
tained.'* Athens was left in peace as her fleet went about the business 


12 Plut. Them. 19. 4. 
13 Plut. Cim. 5. 2. 
14 Plut. Cim. 16. 
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of converting the Delian League into an Athenian empire. At the 
same time the steady and reliable policy of Cimon enabled the con- 
servative party at Sparta to control their more ambitious opponents. 
The victory of Cimon and the defeat of Themistocles meant that, 
for the time being at least, Athens was content with a division of 
Greece into two spheres of influence. Like the enemies of Athens at 
Sparta, the enemies of Sparta at Athens had been neither destroyed 
nor convinced. As long as nothing disturbed the supremacy of Cimon 
in Athens and the peace party at Sparta, they could only wait. 

If we are right in thinking that Themistocles was ostracized in 
473, then Cimon’s supremacy met with no serious challenge for 
about a decade. At the end of that time a new generation of poli- 
ticians emerged to challenge his leadership and his policies. The first 
hints of trouble appeared during the Thasian campaign. After the 
Thasians had been beaten by Cimon at sea, they were forced to 
undergo a siege. Perhaps they were encouraged to hold out by the 
destruction of the Athenian colonists who had recently been sent to 
Ennea Hodoi on the Thracian mainland. In any case, they appealed 
to Sparta for help and were not refused, for the Spartans promised 
to relieve the pressure by invading Attica." A great earthquake at 
Sparta prevented the promise from being kept, and the secret agree- 
ment did not come to light for some years at least, but as Grote 


15 Thuc. 101. 1. Some scholars have rejected this statement by Thucydides. 
Glotz and Cohen CII, 135), for instance, doubt that the Spartans made such 
a promise, “car c’était la guerre ouverte avec la Ligue de Délos.” Walker 
(CAH, V, 72) doubts it also and conjectures that the story may derive from 
Stesimbrotus. The fullest argument for rejecting Thucydides on this point is 
made by Raphael Sealey (Historia, VI [1957]). He warns that Thucydides 
"is not so reliable an authority on events that occurred before the Pelopon- 
nesian War," and that "the historian should beware of statements about 
secret undertakings and unfulfilled intentions" (p. 369). He appears to have 
a higher opinion of Thucydides' reliability for the events of the Pentacontaetia 
and for their interpretation in a more recent article on “The Origin of the 
Delian League" CASI, 233-255). We have here a straight statement of fact 
offered by Thucydides on his own authority, and no one has offered a reason 
why he should have been either misinformed or biased on this point. Most 
scholars have accepted Thucydides without question. See Grote, IV, 398- 
400; Busolt, GG, III: 1, 203; Meyer, GdA, IV: 1, 501—502; Beloch, GG, 
II?: 1, 149; Bengtson, 189; Hammond History of Greece (Oxford, 1959), 
290. 
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pointed out, the promise itself was very significant. “It marks the 
growing fear and hatred on the part of Sparta and the Pelopon- 
nesians towards Athens, merely on general grounds of the magnitude 
of her power, and without any special provocation. . . . The first 
intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility—the germ of 
the future Peloponnesian War—is conceived and reduced to an 
engagement by Sparta." !* Ten years after its defeat by Hetoemaridas 
in the councils of Sparta, the war party was still strong enough to 
elect a majority in the ephorate willing to provoke a war with Athens. 
Had the secret agreement become public, it would have caused great 
difficulties for Cimon and his policy of friendship with Sparta, but 
his enemies were deprived of so useful a weapon. 

When the attack came, it was on much weaker grounds than 
Spartan perfidy. In 463, in the third year of the siege, the Thasians 
surrendered on terms very favorable to Athens. Cimon must have 
been at the height of his popularity, yet his opponents took the 
opportunity to attack him on his return from Thasos. They charged 
that he had accepted bribes from King Alexander of Macedon not 
to invade that country, when he could have done so successfully." 
We may dismiss the charge of bribery, as the Athenian jury did. 
Cimon's wealth and incorruptability were too well known for anyone 
to believe he would sacrifice his city's interest for money. The trial 
provided a forum for a debate on foreign policy. Cimon could be 
accused of lack of vigor in his pursuit of Athens' imperial interests 
in the northern Aegean, and at the same time, his Spartan policy 
could be attacked by implication. Cimon's defense shows that he 
clearly understood the intentions of his accusers. "I am not a prox- 
enus,” he said, “of rich Ionians and Thessalians, as some others are so 
that they may be courted and paid; I am proxenus of the Lace- 
daemonians and imitate and love their thrift and self-control, which 
I honor above any wealth, glorifying my city with wealth won from 
her enemies.” !5 He successfully defended his policy of an aggressive 
war against Persia accompanied by friendship with Sparta and 
hurled the challenge back into the teeth of his accusers. 

16 Grote, IV, 399—400. 

17 On the surrender of Thasos, Thuc. 101. 3. On the attack on Cimon, 


Plut. Cim. 14. 2-3. 
18 Plut. Cim. 14. 3. 
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Among those accusers was Pericles, son of Xanthippus, a young 
man not much over thirty just making his debut as an important 
figure in Athenian politics. As the son of Xanthippus and Agariste, the 
niece of Cleisthenes, he was born into the aristocratic coalition that 
had opposed Themistocles and put Cimon into the position of leader- 
ship he still held in 463.? At first glance it might seem surprising to 
find him among the accusers of Cimon, but the situation had 
changed significantly since the leading men of Athens had combined 
to defeat Themistocles. For one thing, the object of the coalition had 
been accomplished. Themistocles had been gone from Athens for a 
decade and from Greece since 471. For another, relations between 
Athens and Sparta seemed to be going well, and the Spartan peace 
party appeared to be firmly in control. In the absence of an emer- 
gency, there was no reason why the great families of Athens should 
not return to their political rivalries, which went back at least to the 
beginning of the sixth century. If family rivalries meant anything at 
all, then Pericles was the obvious choice to oppose Cimon. His 
father, Xanthippus, had brought about the condemnation of Cimon’s 
father and compelled Cimon to begin his career burdened by a heavy 
debt. Perhaps Cimon did not bear a grudge.” If not, he was an un- 
usually forgiving man. More important, Pericles appears not to have 
forgotten the old rivalry. Tacitus was very shrewd when he said that 
it is human nature to hate those we have wronged. Pericles' election 
by the people to the role of accuser may have been prompted by the 
public recollection of his father's success in a similar role against 
Miltiades. 

We would be mistaken, however, in thinking that Pericles’ ac- 
ceptance of the responsibility and his enthusiasm for it?! resulted 
only from the old family feud *? or from mere political opportunism. 
These certainly played a part in influencing his behavior. A man of 
his heritage, natural talents, and training could not fail to seek a 
career in politics and to aim for the highest position in the state. 


19 Plut. Per. 3 for his lineage. Per. 10. 4—5, Cim. 14-15, and Arist. Ath. 
Pol. 27 on the trial of Cimon and Pericles' debut. 

?9 Such is the suggestion of Sealey (Hermes, LXXXIV [1956], 239). 

21 obros yap hv TO» Karnyépwr à aQobpóraros, Plut. Cim. 14. 5. 

?? Pace C. Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution (Oxford, 
1952), 253. 
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Cimon, the old family enemy, barred the way and seemed to have 
unquestioned command of the field, so long as the political game 
were played according to the rules developed since the Persian War. 
The growth of popular government represented by the reforms of the 
480's and the domination of Themistocles posed the gravest threat to 
the political position of the old families. Hipparchus, Megacles, 
Xanthippus, and Aristides had all been ostracized, leaving Themisto- 
cles, a man of doubtful lineage and demagogic tendencies, in sole 
command. The Persian War had come just in time to submerge fac- 
tional strife in the fervor of national defense. Their services in the 
war raised the prestige and influence of the restored nobles. At its 
close they were determined not to lose the support of the people and 
to unite so that Themistocles could not pick them off one by one, as 
he had in the decade before the war. The result was the political 
coalition we have described above and the "Areopagite constitution," 
that Aristotle believes reigned at Athens from 479 to 462.?* 

Some modern scholars have doubted that there was such an 
" Areopagite constitution." ?* They point to Aristotle's failure to men- 
tion any constitutional changes in detail. He says merely, "The 
council of the Areopagus again grew strong after the Persian War, 
gaining their hegemony not by a formal decree, but because they 
were responsible for the Battle of Salamis.” ° When Ephialtes later 
attacked the Areopagus, he simply took away the additional powers 
Cepitheta) by which it had become the guardian of the state.” The 
vagueness of these statements has produced suspicion, but there is 
little cause for it. The historian of Rome would find it difficult to 
point to specific measures by which the potentially democratic con- 
stitution established by the Hortensian Law of 287 became the nar- 


?3 Arist. Ath. Pol. 25. 1; 24. 3; 41. 2. For arguments in favor of the 
Aristotelean authorship of the Athenaion Politeia, which I accept, see James 
Day and Mortimer Chambers, Aristotle’s History of Athenian Democracy 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1962), 1-4. Cf. Hignett, A History of the 
Athenian Constitution, 27-30. A 

24 Day and Chambers (Aristotle, 126), for instance, say, “The Areopagite 
constitution is palpably unhistorical: it was constructed by Aristotle to close 
the gap between the second democracy of Cleisthenes and the radical fourth 
democracy begun by Ephialtes.” 

25 Arist. Ath. Pol. 23. 1. 

26 Arist. Ath. Pol. 25. 2. 
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row oligarchy that the Gracchi tried to destroy in 133. The upper 
classes, by means of the prestige gained in wars of survival, had 
merely accumulated unofficial powers, epitheta, one might say, by 
which they dominated the state. When the Gracchi attacked these 
usurped powers, the senate had no constitutional right to complain 
and was compelled to resort to violence. The “Areopagite constitu- 
tion” had only seventeen years in which to establish itself before a 
split in the aristocracy brought it under attack, so no revolution was 
necessary to bring it down. Since Cimon was the unchallenged 
leader of the state by 463, motives of political ambition surely re- 
quired that Pericles try to change the rules of the political game. 

This was no simple task, for in spite of a reputation for Spartan 
dullness, Cimon was a shrewd and able man well deserving Plu- 
tarch’s accolade: “It is agreed that he was not inferior in daring to 
Miltiades nor in intelligence to Themistocles and more just than 
either.” ** The traditional political system, where the scions of noble 
families vied with each other for eminence and the honors of state, 
had been overthrown by the genius and daring of Cleisthenes. Great 
nobles had counted on their clients, peasants awed by the wealth, 
religious influence, and military power of the local nobility, to win 
elections. The reforms of Cleisthenes had reduced the importance 
of local influence and aristocratic control of religious shrines.?* 
Cleisthenes, moreover, had taken advantage of a new political factor 
that came to be more and more decisive: the demos, particularly 
those in and around the city of Athens. These people, in effect, be- 
came a part of Cleisthenes’ clientele; joined with the traditional 
supporters of the Alcmaeonidae, they were enough to guarantee a 
reliable majority for Cleisthenes in the ecclesia. The tool of ostra- 
cism, which also depended on a reliable majority in the ecclesia and 
in the actual vote, protected Cleisthenes from hostile faction leaders 
and the new constitutions from subversion.?? 

Themistocles had used his talents to gain control of the Cleisthenic 
political machinery. His naval policy won the devotion of the demos, 
and his use of ostracism removed all his enemies from the scene. 


27 Cim. 5. ]. 

?8 D. M. Lewis, Historia, XII (1963), 22-40. 

29 For this interpretation of ostracism, see Kagan, Hesperia, XXX (1961), 
393-401. 
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The rule of Themistocles might have lasted a very long time, and 
the power of the noble families, whose leaders languished in exile, 
might have been permanently damaged were it not for the Persian 
War, whose political consequences we have already noted. Now 
Cimon devised a plan whereby an aristocrat might adapt himself to 
the new political conditions. He began with the inestimable advan- 
tage of a well-deserved reputation for heroism in the late war. To this 
he added an attractive appearance and a gentle and artless manner, 
both of which had great popular appeal." His foreign policy of 
aggressive naval warfare against Persia was popular as a continuation 
of Themistocles’ policy. The final ingredient in Cimon’s recipe for 
political hegemony was money, in great amounts but judiciously 
employed. Cimon had acquired a good deal of money in the form of 
booty from his successful campaigns. Plutarch’s description of how 
he spent it deserves quotation: 


He took away the fences from his fields, that strangers and needy citizens 
might have it in their power to take fearlessly of the fruits of the land; 
and every day he gave a dinner at his house, simple it is true, but suffi- 
cient for many, to which any poor man who wished came in, and so re- 
ceived a maintenance which caused him no effort and left him free to 
devote himself solely to public affairs. But Aristotle says (Ath. Pol. 27. 3) 
that it was not for all Athenians, but only for his own demesmen, the 
Laciadae, that he provided a free dinner. He was constantly attended by 
young comrades in fine attire, each one of whom, whenever an elderly 
citizen in needy array came up, was ready to exchange raiment with him. 
The practice made a deep impression. These same followers also carried 
with them a generous sum of money, and going up to poor men of finer 
quality in the market place, they would quietly thrust small change into 
their hands.?! 


It is of no great importance whether Plutarch or Aristotle is right 
as to the recipients of Cimon’s bounty; the general picture is clear 
enough. He had found a way to build and maintain a clientele 
among the demos to rival that of Themistocles and men like him. 
Like the Irish political bosses of Boston and New York at the turn 
of the century, he won a loyal following among the poor voters by 
taking care of their personal needs and seeing to it that they voted 


30 Plut. Cim. 5. 3-4. 
31 Plut. Cim. 10. 1-3, translated by B. Perrin in LCL. 
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when they were needed. Another imperfect but revealing analogy is 
with the Tory democracy of Disraeli, who hoped to maintain the 
rule of the upper classes by voluntarily attending to the most grievous 
needs of the people. 

Pericles was ill equipped to beat Cimon at his own game. He had 
no military reputation to match Cimon’s; his personal appearance 
was far less pleasing, for he had an oddly shaped head that excited 
the ridicule of the comic poets. His manner was unfortunate for a 
politician who hoped to win the masses away from their favorite. 
The contemporary poet Ion compared the presumptuous and arro- 
gant manner of Pericles, his pride and disdain for others, with the 
tactful and easy manners of Cimon. Even if we disregard the poetic 
fancies of Ion, we must recognize that Pericles’ austere and remote 
personality was a political liability.” Although wealthy, he could not 
compete with the riches of Cimon. For all these reasons he faced a 
gigantic task when he entered the lists against Cimon. Probably he 
did not expect to win, but wanted only to bring himself to public 
attention as a rising young member of the opposition. Since many 
of his father’s supporters must have continued to support Cimon’s 
foreign policy, the major subject of debate, it behooved Pericles to 
control the fury of his attack. At the trial he got up to speak only 
once and even then like a man who was merely fulfilling an obliga- 
tion. Stesimbrotus attributes this mildness to the intervention of 
Cimon’s sister Elpinice.* We may attribute it less romantically to 
prudence. 

We have little reason, in fact, to believe that Pericles opposed 
Cimon’s foreign policy. We know that it had been the policy of 
Xanthippus as well, and we hear of no Periclean statements or ac- 
tions hostile to Sparta until well after the war with Sparta had 
begun. It is worth noticing that the man who later opposed Cimon’s 
appeal to help the Spartans when they were endangered by a helot 
rebellion was Ephialtes.’ No mention whatever is made of Pericles, 
and it is hard to believe that any recollection of his opposition would 
be omitted by later historians aware of his subsequent leadership of 


32 Plut. Per. 3. 2-4. 
33 Plut. Per. 5. 3-4. 
34 Plut. Cim. 14. 4. 
35 Plut. Cim. 16. 7-8. 
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wars with Sparta. In 463 the basis of Pericles’ opposition to Cimon, 
if it was anything more than personal ambition, was domestic and 
not foreign policy. 

The first events in which Pericles is definitely concerned are con- 
stitutional and legislative reforms to make the state more democratic. 
He was associated with Ephialtes in the attacks on the Areopagus 
that stripped it of its newly usurped powers, perhaps of some of its 
older ones as well.*9 He is specifically named as the first to introduce ` 
pay for jurymen,*' and Plutarch charges him with the introduction 
of the theoric fund as well as the jury pay and other public lar- 
gesses.** It is usual to suppose that the opening of the archonship to 
member of the zeugite class and the re-establishment of the thirty 
so-called local justices (dikastai kata demous), both usually taken to 
be democratic reforms, were Periclean.?? To be sure, Pericles is not 
named as their author, and it is well to remember that the Pericles of 
the 450's is not the same man who dominated Athens after the ostra- 
cism of Thucydides, son of Melesias, in 443; it is not safe to suppose 
that everything that happened in Athens between the death of Ephi- 
altes and the death of Pericles is the latter's doing. The fact remains 
that there is plenty of evidence that Pericles entered Athenian poli- 
tics as a member of a democratic faction and as the champion of a 
democratic program.*° 


36 Plut. Per. 9. 3-4; Cim. 15. 1-2; Arist. Ath. Pol. 27. 1. The ancient 
authors seem to have had conflicting versions of precisely what took place 
and the true relationship between Ephialtes and Pericles. Aristotle's story that 
Ephialtes was helped by Themistocles must be unhistorical. The evidence 
seems to indicate that Ephialtes was the leader of the opposition to Cimon and 
the Areopagite constitution, and Pericles his lieutenant. 

37 Arist. Ath. Pol. 27. 3. 

88 Per, 9, 3, 

39 Arist. Ath. Pol. 26. 2-3; see Busolt, GG, III: 1, 263-269. 

40 Raphael Sealey, Hermes, op. cit., 234—247, has written a lively attack 
on the communis opinio. His warnings against unfounded assumptions are 
a useful tonic against attempts to read modern party politics and class 
struggles into the fifth century. His emphasis on "the family-politics of the 
great houses" is a necessary corrective, but it goes too far. The fact remains 
that some great houses or, at any rate, some members of the great houses 
favored more democratic policies, while others opposed them. The Alc- 
maeonids in general and Pericles in particular usually seem to have been in 
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It is the all but unanimous judgment of antiquity that Pericles 
was a champion of democracy. Plato, the enemy of Athenian democ- 
racy, considered him a typical demagogue and corrupter of the 
people. Aristotle says that when Pericles began his career the consti- 
tution became more democratic; because of the changes he and 
Ephialtes introduced, “the many became bolder and took the state 
more into their own hands.” *' The question arises chiefly because 
of the famous dictum of Thucydides that Athens in the time of 
Pericles “was in name a democracy, but in fact it was the rule of the 
first man." ** Plutarch was troubled by it and set himself to resolve 
the apparent contradiction. He finally decided that Pericles was 
forced into his early democratic phase by the impossibility of defeat- 
ing Cimon in any other way, but that after the ostracism of 443 had 
cleared the field of all rivals, he was able to employ the "aristocratic 
and royal statesmanship” of his later career.*? 

Some modern scholars have followed Plutarch's interpretation 
with only minor modifications, seeing 443 as the year in which the 
character of Periclean rule changed.** At least one has solved the 
problem by suggesting that Pericles never really was a democrat at 
all. Perhaps the opposite solution is more persuasive. Thucydides’ 
judgment on the Periclean constitution does not seem to accord with 
the facts he offers. Nobody denies that all questions of policy and 
all elections were decided in the ecclesia in 430 just as they had 
been in 450. Public officials underwent preliminary examinations 
and final audits; panels of citizens elected by lot had final jurisdic- 
tion in all matters. Each year Pericles had to stand for election to his 
office, and at each assembly he needed to win a majority of the 
voters to his policy. In 430 he was removed from office and fined by 
an angry citizenry. Even more telling is the fact that they sent a 


the first group, while the Philaids in general and Cimon in particular seem 
to have been in the second. 

41 Plato Gorgias 515 E; Arist. Ath. Pol. 27. 1. 

422. 65. 7. 

43 Per, 9 and 15. 

*iBusolt, GG, III: 1, 494-497; Hignett, op. cit., 253-257; and Beloch, 
Die Attische Politik seit Perikles (Leipzig, 1884), 19-21. 

45 Sealey, Hermes, op. cit., 234-247. 
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peace mission to Sparta, in utter contradiction of his policy, while he 
was still in office. It is hard to deny that 


if democracy means and is government by the citizens, if the ekklesia 
decided policy by vote, if free elections persisted at their constitutional 
intervals, if Perikles was at all times responsible to the sovereign demos, 
and if an unoppressed political opposition survived, as it surely did, —if all 
this is so, then Athens was as democratic, not only in theory but in day-to- 
day practice, as government can conceivably be.*® 


Finally we have the evidence of Pericles’ funeral oration. If any 
speech reported by Thucydides may be considered a close facsimile 
of what was actually said, it is this one. It is generally agreed to be 
the finest and most moving encomium of the democratic way of life 
ever spoken. It is altogether perverse to deny that the man who 
delivered it after a life in the service of Athens was a sincere believer 
in democracy. The allegation that he became a democrat out of politi- 
cal necessity need not detain us long. It is a commonplace employed 
whenever an aristocrat takes his place at the head of a popular 
movement; it was said of Cleisthenes in antiquity and of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in recent times. In all three cases it is in conflict with the 
evidence. 

All this is not to say that the young Pericles of the late 460’s was 
a dreamy idealist unaware of the political significance of what he 
was doing. On the contrary, he must have known full well the 
nature of the revolution he was bringing about. We have seen that 
the rules of the political game made it impossible for him to win. 
He changed those rules to such good effect that he was ultimately 
able to dominate Athenian politics as no man had done before and 
none was to do again. The key to his success was surely the device 
that his ancient enemies castigated most vehemently: his use of 
state funds to pay Athenian citizens to perform their civic functions. 
This was attractive on theoretical grounds, for it made it possible for 
the Athenian democracy to fulfill its potentiality by allowing all its 
citizens to perform the duties and achieve the honors of citizenship 
(meréxew xpicews kai ápyis) as Aristotle put it, to hold office and to 
serve on juries, to rule and to judge." It was no less attractive on 


16 Malcolm McGregor, Phoenix, X (1956), 93-102. 
47 Pol, 1275a. 23-24. 
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practical grounds, for it undercut a major base of Cimon’s strength. 
No more need the poor seek the charity of Cimon and his political 
supporters; no more need they feel grateful for his largesse and ex- 
press their gratitude at the elections and in the ecclesia. Now they 
could obtain a public support that was more regular, came to them 
of right and not by charity, and left them free to express the monu- 
mental ingratitude that democratic politicians must always expect. 

The enemies of Pericles might argue that he had merely “offered 
the people what was their own,” ** but the people were nonetheless 
grateful and gave him their support. The ultimate effect was to 
destroy the revised system of patronage introduced by Cimon once 
and for all. As the New Deal of Roosevelt put an end to the fiefdom 
of the great cities, by taking patronage of the poor out of the hands 
of the local bosses and putting it under the control of the central 
government, so did the reforms of Pericles put an end to the clientage 
of the poor Athenian. Henceforth the opponents of Pericles must 
fight him on the new ground that he himself had chosen. 

This domestic revolution was not easy to accomplish and might 
not have come about had it not been for developments abroad.*? 
After the failure of their attack on Cimon's probity, the democrats 
changed their tactics. They now began a series of attacks on the very 
center of conservatism and the bulwark of aristocracy, the Areopagus. 
Ephialtes and Pericles took the lead in charging individual members 
of the council with mismanagement of the administration." This 
was a useful softening-up tactic, but it probably would not have 
brought full success had not fortune intervened. In the summer of 
464, Sparta suffered a terrible earthquake, which was soon followed 
by an uprising of the helots." The effects of the disaster were not 
easily overcome, and by 462 the helots, who had taken refuge on 
Mt. Ithome, were still a threat. The Spartans appealed for help to 
their allies, among them the Athenians, who were particularly 
wanted for their reputed skill at siege operations. This, of course, 
led to a debate in Athens. 


48 Arist. Ath. Pol. 27. 4; Plut. Per. 9. 2; Aristophanes Wasps 684 ff. 

49 See Appendix C. 

50 Arist. Ath. Pol. 25. 2; Plut. Per. 9. 3-4; Cim. 15. 1-2. Aristotle has 
Themistocles helping Ephialtes, but that is surely impossible after 471. 

51 1, 101. 1-2. 
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Ephialtes led the opposition to the Spartan request for help, urging 
the Athenians “not to help or restore a city that was a rival to Athens 
but to let the pride of Sparta lie low and be trampled underfoot.” 5° 
The violence of the language is evidence of the hatred toward Sparta 
felt by Ephialtes and by at least some part of his faction. No doubt 
part of it derived from the traditional Themistoclean foreign policy, 
which sought to make Athens the sole leader of the Hellenes; an- 
other part of that hatred must have come from Sparta's consistent 
support of Cimon, the rival of Ephialtes. But the success of that 
support was even more detestable because Cimon was the great foe 
of the democratic constitutional reforms favored by the democrats. 
He tried to revive the powers that Pericles and Ephialtes had stripped 
from the Areopagus, and he was probably the first to use a return to 
the Cleisthenic constitution as a reactionary political slogan. His 
enemies saw a close connection between his admiration for Sparta 
and his hostility to popular government, and they made good use of 
the people's dislike of Sparta, as well as Cimon's outspoken prefer- 
ence for Spartan character and manners. 

In spite of the clamor and demagogy of his opponents, Cimon was 
still powerful enough to carry the day. He persuaded the Athenians 
to send him at the head of four thousand hoplites to help the Spar- 
tans, employing the effective exhortation "not to leave Hellas lame 
nor see their city deprived of its yokefellow." 5* It is more than likely 
that if the expedition had gone well and Cimon had returned from 
a successful campaign with the thanks of a grateful and friendly 
Sparta, the democratic tide might have been stemmed and even 
pushed back even then. Events, however, took a different turn. 

The Athenians had not been on the scene long before the Spar- 
tans sharply changed their policy. For no apparent reason they 
singled out the Athenians among their allies and sent them home on 
the grounds that they no longer needed them. Thucydides tells us 
that the real reason for the Spartans' action was their fear of "the 
boldness and revolutionary spirit of the Athenians"; since they were 


52 Plut. Cim. 16. 8. 

53 Plut. Cim. 15. 2. 

54 Thuc. 102. 1-3; Plut. Cim. 16. 8-17. 4; Diod. 11. 64. 2-3. For the 
number of troops, see Aristophanes Lysistrata 1138-1144. For the possibly 
derivative quality of Cimon's remark, see Appendix B, p. 379. 
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Ionians and not Dorians, “if they remained they might be persuaded 
by the men on Ithome to change sides.” **5 We need not doubt the 
accuracy of Thucydides judgment. Even under the command of 
Cimon, four thousand Athenian hoplites, raised in the free air of 
democracy and proud of the power and glory of that democracy, 
must have seemed dangerous indeed to many Spartans. We may 
imagine the arrogance shown by at least some Athenians as they 
swaggered through the Peloponnese, called to aid a stricken Sparta. 
Even very moderate democratic ideas must have been both surprising 
and shocking to Spartan ears. 

But if we penetrate below the general statement of Thucydides, it 
is possible to see the role that party politics may have played in the 
Spartan decision. The Spartans could not have failed to hear that 
the Athenian expedition had not been unanimously approved. They 
must have known of the opposition of Ephialtes and the hatred of 
Sparta it reflected. The war party, as we know, had always been 
suspicious and jealous of Athens, and in recent years it had regained 
enough power to influence Spartan policy. Perhaps, the frightening 
behavior and demeanor of the Athenians was enough to swing the 
balance in its favor. The Spartans may well have realized that to 
dismiss the Athenians would seriously compromise Cimon's posi- 
tion, probably lead to his overthrow, and the victory of his democratic 
opponents who hated Sparta. Their action might well lead to war, 
but they did not shrink from it. We may wonder whether Cimon 
appreciated the irony of the situation: the expedition that he had 
urged to guarantee friendship between Athens and Sparta provided 
the weapon with which his enemies in both states could destroy that 
friendship. 

While Cimon was gone the democrats won a great victory over 
the Areopagus that stripped it of the additional powers it had gained 
over the years and left it merely a court with very limited jurisdiction. 
We may well believe that only the absence of Cimon and his four 
thousand hoplites made that victory possible." On his return he 
made every effort to restore the political situation to what it had been 
before his departure. He tried to restore the lost powers to the Areo- 


55 Thuc. 1. 102. 3; Diod. 11. 63. 2 and Plut. Cim. 17. 2 seem to be based 
only on Thucydides and add nothing to the story. 
56 Hignett, 341. 
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pagus," but his efforts were doomed to failure. The Spartans had 
destroyed his political credit. There can be no question that the 
Athenians regarded the dismissal of their army as a terrible insult, 
and they were angry with the man whom they held responsible for 
it. Dislike of Sparta was so deep and general that old friends of the 
Spartans found it expedient to renounce their association? In such 
a climate it is hardly surprising that the Athenians withdrew from 
the alliance with Sparta made at the time of the Persian War. At the 
same time they made an alliance with Argos, Sparta's traditional 
enemy, and then brought in Thessaly to form a triple alliance clearly 
aimed at Sparta. In the spring of 461 the Athenians ostracized 
Cimon, and the diplomatic revolution was complete.” A party hostile 
to Athens was in control of Spartan policy, and the enemies of Sparta 
were in command at Athens. 


57 Plut. Cim. 15. 2. 

58 For the Athenian reaction, see Thuc. 1. 102. 4; Diod. 11. 63. 3. I 
believe that Beloch's suggestion (GG ?, II: 2, 1, 153) that Alcibiades, the 
grandfather of his notorious namesake, renounced his position as Spartan 
proxenus at this time is very plausible. See Thuc. 5. 43. 2. 

59 1, 102. 4. 

60 Plut. Cim. 17. 2. 
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5. The War in Greece 


v 


Within two years of Cimon’s exile the Athenians were allied with 
a state that had rebelled from the Spartan alliance and was engaged 
in combat with several Peloponnesian states. The First Peloponnesian 
War was on. After the Spartan rejection of Cimon’s troops it could 
scarcely have been avoided. It is interesting to apply Thucydides’ 
judgment of the “truest cause” of the later war to the outbreak of 
this one. “I think that the truest cause but the one least spoken of 
was that the Athenians had grown powerful, which presented an 
object of fear to the Spartans and forced them to go to war.” In this 
case it appears to be right in every particular. The power of Athens 
had grown enormously since 479, when Thucydides begins his 
analysis. Fear of Athens was manifest in the debate in the Spartan 
gerousia of 475, in the promise to help Thasos in 465/4, and finally 
in the expulsion of the Athenian hoplites in 462/1. The expression 
of that fear, moreover, was internal and did not need outside goad- 
ing. When the Spartans made the fateful decision to expel the 
Athenians, they needed and received no urging from Corinthians, 
Aeginetans, or Megarians. Always the impetus toward hostilities 
came from Sparta. 

The Spartan attitude reflected an important fact about the condi- 
tion of the Greek world from 479 to 461: Its stability was apparent 
only and not real. The alliance between Sparta and Athens was not 
an alliance of states but of factions. The faction of Cimon and the 
faction that would be headed by King Archidamus were prepared to 
accept limits to the hegemonal claims of their states, but in each 
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state there were significant elements of the population who were 
not. The political positions of Cimon and the Spartan peace party 
were not strong enough to resist their enemies indefinitely. The 
Spartans simply were not yet prepared to share hegemony with 
Athens, nor were the Athenians prepared to accept Spartan checks 
on their ambitions. It is easy to believe that if the dismissal of the 
Athenians troops had not occurred, another casus belli might soon 
have been found. Probably no complex human event can be thought 
of as inevitable, but the First Peloponnesian War would have been 
hard to avoid after the formation of the Delian League. 

The ostracism of Cimon left his enemy Ephialtes in control of the 
field, but he was not permitted to enjoy his victory, for an oligarchic 
plot brought about his assassination. Now Pericles assumed the 
leadership of the democratic faction and of the state; he was 
to exercise a powerful influence upon both for more than thirty 
years. We have seen that although he and Cimon both came 
from the highest Athenian nobility, they could not have dif- 
fered more in appearance, style, manner, habits, and prejudices. 
Their native differences were accentuated by the differences in their 
training. Cimon received the gymnastic training traditional for Athe- 
nian aristocrats. Although not without native wit, he was untrained 
in literature, rhetoric, and the liberal arts, disciplines that came to be 
thought of as characteristically Greek.? Pericles, on the other hand, 
was inclined to a life of the mind and was enough younger than 
Cimon to take advantage of the new intellectual currents that ap- 
peared in Hellas in the middle of the fifth century. His friends and 
teachers were such men as Damon, Zeno, and Anaxagoras, and his 
conversation of music, poetry, science, and philosophy. When Cimon 
worked to beautify and glorify his city, he planted plane trees in the 
agora and built new running tracks for the noble youths who exer- 
cised at the Academy.* Pericles built the Odeon, commissioned 
Mnesicles to build the Propylaea, Callicrates and Ictinus to plan the 
Parthenon, and Phidias to supervise its adornment and to create a 
statue of the goddess. To his native intelligence and excellent train- 
ing he added remarkable rhetorical skill and a reputation for absolute 


1 Plut. Per. 10. 6-7; Arist. Ath. Pol. 25. 4. 
? Plut. Cim. 4. 40. 
3 Plut. Cim. 13. 8. 
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incorruptibility. The democratic measures he now put into effect 
provided the basis for a political strength that would one day be 
almost unassailable. 

In 461, however, his position was far from secure. He was still a 
very young man, not yet thirty-five, who had come to power by a 
freak. He had to expect the friends of Cimon to oppose him, and he 
needed also to win the confidence of the party he led. He may not 
have approved of a policy of war with Sparta, but it had been the 
policy of the martyred Ephialtes, and Pericles had no choice but to 
pursue it. Some time in 461/60 the helot rebels on Mt. Ithome 
could hold out no longer and surrendered to the Spartans.’ The con- 
ditions were not unduly harsh: the helots might leave freely pro- 
vided that they did not return. No doubt the Spartans expected the 
helots and their families to scatter throughout the Hellenic world 
and never again to pose a threat to the security of the Peloponnese, 
but if so they were disappointed. Shortly before, the Athenians had 
taken possession of Naupactus, a town on the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Corinth, which had formerly belonged to the Ozolian Lo- 
crians. They offered it to the Messenian rebels, who happily ac- 
cepted. The Athenians did this, says Thucydides, “because of their 
enmity toward the Spartans,’ * and we may well agree with his 
judgment. To be sure, Naupactus would later prove a useful base 
from which to harass Peloponnesian shipping, and some Athenians 
might have thought about that, but the Athenian motive could have 
been less rational. Stung by the insult so fresh in their memory, they 
may merely have taken the opportunity to strike back at Sparta in 
any way possible. 

42. 65. 8; Plut. Per. 15. 4-5. 

5 1. 103. 1. The text says that this happened in the tenth year (5exáro 
tre.) of the rebellion, which had begun in 464/3. This would put the fall of 
Ithome in 454/3, and I agree with Gomme and the majority of scholars that 
such a date is impossible. An emendation of the text seems necessary, and the 
reading rerápre in place of 9exáre seems attractive, if not certain. This would 
place the surrender in 461/0. For a detailed argument of this general view, 
see Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 401-408 and ATL, III, 176, notes 58 and 59. 
For a recent presentation of a minority view, as well as a review of the 
scholarship on the question, which has created much interest in the last 
quarter-century, see D. W. Reece, JHS, LXXXII (1962), 111-120, espe- 


cially note 1 on page 111. 
61, 103. 3. 
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A splendid opportunity for further revenge soon offered itself. The 
Megarians, who were engaged in a boundary dispute with Corinth, 
found themselves getting the worst of the war. No doubt they were 
aware of the special position Corinth held in the Spartan alliance 
and despaired of any help from Sparta. Instead, they withdrew from 
their association with Sparta and entered into an alliance with 
Athens. The Athenians took advantage of the opportunity to secure 
Pegae, the Megarian port on the Corinthian Gulf, and to build long 
walls connecting Megara to Nisaea. Nisaea was Megara’s port on the 
Saronic Gulf, and the Athenians made it secure by garrisoning it." 
This could only be interpreted as an act of war against the Spartans. 
Athens’ acceptance of a rebellious ally into the Athenian alliance, her 
fortification of the vital route between the Peloponnese and the rest 
of Greece were acts that Sparta could not tolerate. The Athenians 
knew this quite well but did not shrink from the deeds, For them 
the war had already begun, and the Megarian offer of alliance was 
a god-sent opportunity to enter that war under favorable conditions. 

Control of the Megarid was of enormous strategic value to 
Athens. It made the invasion of Attica from the Peloponnese almost 
impossible; the control of Pegae made it possible to supply Naupactus 
and control the Gulf of Corinth without making the long and dan- 
gerous voyage around the Peloponnese.* However, the Athenians 
paid a heavy price, for it was from the Athenian intervention in this 
Megarian quarrel that “the bitter hatred of the Corinthians for the 
Athenians first came into being.” ° Gomme thinks that this Corin- 
thian hostility was important as a cause of this war as well as of the 
greater one some three decades later. “It required,” he says, “the 
energy of Corinth, and some others, to push Sparta into the war; 
who, in spite of a desire to find every excuse for delay, could not 
afford to lose the valuable alliance of Corinth and could not fail to 
see that the Athenian empire really threatened the security of the 
Peloponnese as well as the rest of Greece.” !^ 

It is evident that Gomme was thinking more of the war that came 
in 431 than of its predecessor, for his remarks apply very well to the 


7 Thuc. 1. 103. 4; Diod. 11. 79. 

8 Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 304—305. 
91. 103. 4. 

10 Hist. Comm., I, 305. 
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later war but not to the earlier. As we have seen, Sparta required no 
push to persuade itself of the danger to the Peloponnese represented 
by Athens. The acceptance of the Megarian alliance was a direct 
blow at the Spartans, who understood it without Corinthian help. 
Gomme blames the Corinthians for risking the stability of the 
Peloponnese and the peace of Hellas in a quarrel over a strip of land, 
but his charge is unjust." Corinth had no reason to expect that 
Megara would turn for help to Athens, her traditional enemy. She 
had less reason to believe that the Athenians, who had always had 
good relations with the Corinthians, would help their enemies. The 
Corinthians could not be blamed for failing to realize that they were 
in the midst of a diplomatic revolution and that the Athenian action 
was directed against Sparta rather than Corinth. The Athenians, to 
be sure, sowed dragon’s teeth when they alienated Corinth over 
Megara, but the harvest would not come for almost thirty years. 

While the Athenians were embroiled in the struggle between 
Megara and Corinth, their attention was drawn to events far afield. 
King Inaros of Lybia had led a revolt in Egypt against the Persian 
king Artaxerxes, who had ascended to the throne only a few years 
earlier. Realizing that he would need help, he called in the Athe- 
nians, who were already engaged in a campaign at Cyprus. They 
abandoned that undertaking, and with two hundred Athenian and 
allied ships they sailed up the Nile, having joined forces with 
Inaros.'? It is not impossible that the Athenian expedition to Cyprus, 
whose origin and purposes we do not know, was sent out by Cimon 
before the break with Sparta had taken place.!* There is no satisfac- 
tory way, however, to place the Athenian acceptance of Inaros' invi- 
tation before 460,'* so we are forced to account for what appears a 
most reckless action on the part of the Athenians, who were willing 
to undertake a major commitment in Egypt at the same time that 
they faced a great conflict with the Peloponnesians. 

This problem has troubled modern historians, particularly those 
eager to acquit Pericles of the charges of recklessness and imperial- 


11 Hist. Comm., I, 304. 

12 1, 104. 

18 Beloch, GG 2, II: 2, 205; Nesselhauf, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der delischattischen Symmachie, Klio, Beiheft, XXX (1933), 6, n. 1. 

14 ATL, III, 177, n. 60. 
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ism. They suggest that he really opposed the expedition, but since he 
was not yet in a position of strength and was still opposed by the 
shattered but ever present faction of Cimon, he was compelled to go 
along with Cimon’s policy.’ Beloch, certainly no friend of Pericles, 
is nevertheless unable to believe that he was responsible for the 
Egyptian expedition. “For the dispatch of a great fleet right after 
Cyprus fully conforms with the spirit of Cimon’s policy, while it 
would have been obvious madness after the break with Sparta, which 
we may not attribute to such prudent statesmen as Pericles and 
Myronides." !* Thus, he is forced to date the expedition to 462/1, 
which is not acceptable.” 

There are many things wrong with this argument besides the date. 
Among the least of these is that none of our sources names Cimon 
in connection with either this Cyprian campaign or the Egyptian 
expedition, although they do name him in connection with the 
Cyprian campaign he led a decade later; nor is Myronides mentioned 
at all as an Athenian leader just at this time. Beloch, moreover, did 
not always consider Pericles a prudent statesman incapable of such 
foolishness, for he believes that he deliberately brought on the great 
Peloponnesian War merely to protect his political position at home.!* 
Much more important, as Gomme has pointed out, is that this view 
leads to the improbable conclusion that Pericles, “incapable of sup- 
porting the Egyptian policy for its own sake, after being quit of 
Kimon by ostracism, meekly carried on his policy for six long years— 
in Egypt, though he reversed it in Greece—out of sentimental regard, 
I suppose, for his rival's name." !? 

"Thucydides, as usual, does not allow us to see into the internal 


15 Franz Miltner, PW, XIX (1938), s.v. "Perikles" 754; Karl Dienelt, 
Die Friedenspolitik des Perikles (Vienna and Wiesbaden, 1958), 12. 

16 GG ?, II: 2, 205. 

17 W, Scharf (Historia, III [1954-5], 308—325) takes a similar view. He 
believes that the campaigns in Cyprus and Egypt were both purely Cimonian. 
This leaves him open to the same objection that Gomme makes to Beloch's 
view (see below, n. 19). That objection seems to me insuperable. 

18 On Pericles as the cause of the war, see Die Attische Politik, 19-22. 
Beloch's judgment on Pericles as a statesman is "Wir kónnen selbst zweifeln 
ob er ein grosser Staatsmann gewesen ist. . . . Aber er war, wie wir heute 
sagen würden, ein grosser Parlamentarier." GG ?, II: 1, 155. 

19 Hist. Comm., I, 307. 
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political situation, and in this instance our other ancient authorities 
seem to have had no independent source. Yet, if there can be no cer- 
tainty about it, the historian must try to divine Pericles’ attitude at 
this early date if he is to understand the later policy of Pericles when 
his policy was that of Athens. It is well to avoid the mistake of imagin- 
ing that the policy that Pericles pursued after 450 must have been 
the same as that which he supported a decade earlier, that there was 
no development in his thinking, that like the Bourbons of the French 
Restoration, he learned nothing and forgot nothing. His vehement 
insistence that there should be no diversionary campaigns in the 
Peloponnesian War may well have resulted from the bitter memory 
of the disastrous end to the Egyptian campaign, which he had sup- 
ported as a young man. Nor should we be surprised to find him 
supporting a policy of vigorous activity against Persia. His father had 
helped initiate such a policy; why should he not inherit Xanthippus’ 
foreign policy as well as his domestic feud with the Philaids? 

It is also wrong to imagine that only the friends of Cimon were 
eager for the Persian war. There had never been any disagreement 
among the factions in Athens as to the desirability of pressing the 
Persians hard and winning from them whatever profit was available. 
Themistocles was at least as aggressive in that direction as was 
Cimon. Ephialtes, as the inheritor of Themistocles’ supporters, as the 
leader of the faction that would be the most imperialistic of all, must 
surely have urged the continuation of an aggressive policy against 
Persia. We have no reason to doubt that Pericles, his lieutenant and 
political heir, was at all reluctant to do the same. If we judge that 
this action of Pericles and the Athenian democracy was reckless and 
ill conceived, we should remember that both were young and san- 
guine, buoyed up by recent success, perhaps intoxicated with a 
bright new ideology whose glitter had not yet been tarnished by war 
and corruption. Like the young ideologues of the French and Rus- 
sian revolutions, they may have felt that men who lived under a 
noble constitution embodying noble ideas would sweep all before 
them. If they were foolishly optimistic, it was not the last error they 
would make.” 


20 Grote (IV, 409) and Busolt (GG, III: 1, 303) do not raise the question 
of who was behind the Egyptian expedition. They apparently assume that 
there was no disagreement among the Athenians on this question, in which 
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In the spring and summer of 460 the Athenians took steps to 
secure their communications with their Argive allies. First they 
descended upon Halieis on the southern shore of the Argolic penin- 
sula. It may be that they were able to gain control of Troezen at this 
time, for they certainly controlled it later, and we know of no better 
opportunity. At Halieis, however, they were beaten by a combined 
force of Epidaurians, whose own territory was threatened, and Corin- 
thians, who were eager to resist Athenian encroachment. But at 
about the same time, the Athenians won a naval battle off the island 
of Cecryphaleia, which lay between the Argolic peninsula and 
Aegina. The first battles of the war were ominous; the Athenians lost 
on the land and won on the sea.?? 

These Athenian attempts to gain a foothold on the western shore 
of the Saronic Gulf alarmed and angered the Aeginetans, who now 
joined the war against Athens. Aegina was an old enemy of Athens, 
long her rival in trade and now rapidly losing ground in the compe- 
tition for naval supremacy. Pericles might call Aegina the eyesore of 
the Piraeus,” but the sight of Piraeus, fortified and issuing ever 
larger fleets of triremes, must have pained the Aeginetans even more. 
With the help of their allies they fought a great sea battle against 
the Athenians, who were also supported by their allies. The result 


I think they are right. Walker (CAH, V, 77) says, "It may well have 
seemed to Pericles and the other leaders of the democratic party that here 
was a golden opportunity for teaching Persia the lesson that she needed. If 
Persia would not have peace with Athens, she should learn once more what 
war with Athens meant." He is arguing on the assumption that Athens had 
tried to obtain a peace with Persia in 461 and had failed. I am more in 
accord with the view of Glotz and Cohen (HG, II, 148) that Pericles played 
a leading role in the decision because he and his faction appreciated "les 
avantages qu'il tirerait d'une intervention en Egypte, grenier inépuisable, 
marché à enlever a ses fournisseurs phénicians, position militaire de premier 
ordre accrochée au flanc de la Perse." G. De Sanctis (Atthis [2nd ed.; Rome, 
1904], 460) sees the strength of the analogy to the French Revolution and 
imagines that there were Athenians who were ambitious enough to hope for 
the unification of Hellas under Athenian leadership. 

21 Such is the suggestion of Grote (IV, 410). 

22 For the battles, see Thuc. 1. 105. 1-2; Diod. 11. 78. 1-2 pictures 
Athens as winning both battles, but there is no reason to prefer him to 
Thucydides here. 

28 Plut. Per. 8. 5. 
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was a great victory for the Athenians, who captured seventy enemy 
ships, landed on Aegina, and laid siege to the city under the com- 
mand of Leocrates, son of Stroebus. The Peloponnesians withdrew 
three hundred hoplites who had been helping the Corinthians and 
Epidaurians and sent them to help Aegina. They tried to force the 
Athenians to break off the siege by starting diversionary campaigns, 
but all in vain. By the spring of 457, Aegina was forced to surrender 
and come into the Athenian league. The Aeginetans pulled down 
their walls, gave up their fleet, and were enrolled as tribute-paying 
members.?* 

Shortly after the Athenians had begun their siege of Aegina, the 
Corinthians invaded the territory of Megara, hoping to force the 
Athenians to give up the siege. It was a reasonable expectation, for 
not only was a sizable Athenian force engaged at Aegina, but a large 
contingent was still off in Egypt. The strain should have been too 
great, but the daring and resourcefulness of Athens was equal to the 
test. Myronides gathered together a motley army of men too old and 
boys too young for ordinary service. He marched them into the 
Megarid and won a smashing victory over the Corinthians. We 
may get some idea of the pride the Athenians felt in their remark- 
able military achievements from an inscription, probably dating 
from the year 460/59: "The following men of the tribe Erechtheis 
died in the war in the same year in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, 
in Halieis, in Aegina, and in Megara." *° 

During all this time the Spartans had done very little, allowing 
their allies to carry the burden of the fighting. Remembering that 
they had declared themselves willing to invade Attica a few years 
earlier with infinitely less provocation, we may wonder why they 
waited so long to act now. For those who believe that the helot rebel- 
lion was still unsuppressed, the answer is obvious." But the sim- 
plicity of this explanation is marred by the fact that the Spartans did 


24 Thuc. 1. 105. 2-3; Diod. 11. 78. 

25 Thuc. 1. 105. 3-106. 2; Diod. 11. 79. 1-4. See Gomme, Hist. Comm., 
I, 307-311 for a discussion of the very memorable nature of this victory and 
its treatment by later historians. 

26 IG, I 2, 929 = Tod, 26. The names of 177 men follow. 

27 Walker, CAH, V, 79. 
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undertake a major expedition in 458,?* some three years before the 
surrender of Ithome by their own reckoning. It is hard to believe that 
by that spring the resistance of Ithome "was already breaking down," 
when we know that the siege was to last more than two years longer. 
Still, even if the helot rebellion was already finished, as we believe, 
we may well imagine that traditional conservatism, intensified by 
the recent terror, made the Spartans reluctant to take an army of any 
size out of the Peloponnese. It is possible also that politics may have 
played a role. Perhaps the victory of the war party had been only 
temporary; perhaps the unhappy consequences of the insult to 
Athens had produced a revulsion of feeling and restored the con- 
servatives to power. About this we can only speculate, but whatever 
the political situation in Sparta, by this time no faction could fail to 
act. The Athenians were at war with Corinth, Aegina, and Epi- 
daurus, three of the most important allies of Sparta. If she did not 
act now her hegemony was gone and her security in peril. 

Still the Spartans did not invade Attica, the most obvious way to 
stop Athenian aggression. For this there was the best of reasons: 
they could not. The Athenian seizure and fortification of the 
Megarid barred a Spartan army from marching into Attica from the 
direction of the Peloponnese. For the time being Sparta was frus- 
trated, but soon an unforeseen opportunity presented itself. The 
Phocians launched an attack on Doris, a small state in central Greece 
that had a special relationship with Sparta. Legend had it that Doris 
was the starting point from which the descendants of Heracles 
launched their successful attack on the Peloponnese, which led to its 
control by the peoples of Dorian stock. Sparta considered Doris its 
mother city. When the Spartans heard of the Phocian invasion, they 
immediately prepared to send help. Gathering a force of fifteen hun- 
dred Spartan hoplites and ten thousand allies under the leadership 
of Nicomedes, who commanded in place of the young King Pleis- 
toanax, they made their roundabout way to the north, by way of the 
Gulf of Corinth.?? 'This was obviously a far larger contingent than 
could possibly be needed for putting down the Phocians, a task that 
they accomplished quickly and easily. It is clear that the Spartan 


28 According to the ATL chronology; not later than 457 by anyone's ac- 


count. 
29 Thuc. 1. 107. 1-2; Diod. 11. 79; Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 314. 
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strategy was to strike at Athens from the only vulnerable direction, 
the Boeotian frontier. 

We are given a tantalizing clue to the mystery of Sparta’s internal 
politics by the appointment of the commander of this expedition. 
Pleistoanax, to be sure, was too young for the responsibility, but why 
did the Spartans ignore their remaining royalty and turn to Nico- 
medes to lead the campaign? The answer must be that the other king 
was Archidamus. He had already shown and would show again that 
he was an able commander. We can only conclude that he was 
passed over because he opposed the expedition and the policy behind 
it. Perhaps he believed the expedition was too dangerous; perhaps 
he hoped that even now the Athenians might come to their senses 
and agree to an honorable peace. The peace party might not be able 
to impose its will, but it seems to have been able to disassociate itself 
from what it considered to be reckless policies. 

Nicomedes and his supporters, however, had reason to think that 
their policy might be successful. Instead of returning directly to the 
Peleponnese by the sea route, they lingered in Boeotia. Thucydides 
tells us that they were encouraged to do so by “some Athenians who 
secretly invited them, hoping to put an end to the democracy and to 
the building of the long walls." *° The Athenians, fearing an immi- 
nent attack by the Spartans, had already begun to build long walls 
connecting Athens to Phaleron and Piraeus. Later on a third wall, 
parallel to the Piraeus wall, would be built.?' The completion of this 
construction would in effect turn Athens into an island unassailable 
by land and invincible so long as it retained command of the sea. A 
consequence of this policy, a direct descendant of the policy of The- 
mistocles, would inevitably be to strengthen the Athenian democracy 
by emphasizing the navy at the expense of the more aristocratic cav- 
alry. In the absence of Cimon his supporters were leaderless, fright- 
ened, and, in some cases, irresponsible. The result is one of the rare 
cases of treasonable conspiracy in Athenian history. Had Cimon been 
present, his good sense would have prevented these extremists from 
having any influence, and he would certainly have discouraged their 
activities. All our evidence shows him to have been a man comfort- 


30 1, 107. 4. 
31 See Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 312. 
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able with the Athenian democracy, who could even live happily 
under the post-Areopagite constitution. He never allowed partisan 
considerations to interfere with patriotism; but he was in exile and 
could do nothing. It is possible that there had been communication 
between the Athenian oligarchs and the Spartan war party even 
before the Spartans had left the Peloponnese, but it is certain that 
their persuasion helped decide Nicomedes to stand and offer battle 
to the Athenians in Boeotia. 

Nicomedes’ hopes, however, did not rest only on the weak reed of 
Athenian oligarchy. The true source of his confidence was Thebes. 
It was a general rule in the world of the Greek city-states that neigh- 
bors were at least mutually suspicious and often hostile. In land- 
hungry Greece the source of conflict was usually a contest for 
desirable territory on the borders between neighboring states. For 
centuries, Sparta and Argos had contended for control of Thyreatis; 
a border dispute between Corinth and Megara had helped bring on 
the present general conflict; Athens and Megara had a history of 
conflict over border territory and over the island of Salamis, which 
lay between them; and such examples could be multiplied many 
times. 

Athens and Boeotia, of which Thebes was the greatest city, shared 
a long border by Greek standards, yet until the end of the sixth cen- 
tury they appear to have lived in peace. In part, this demonstrated 
the dictum that good fences make good neighbors, for the Parnes 
mountain range made accidental border violations highly unlikely. 
Boeotia and Attica, moreover, were relatively large and prosperous 
regions where the pressure of want was not great. When conflict 
arose late in the sixth century, it was for political reasons. Whereas 
Athens had been able to unify Attica so successfully that every resi- 
dent was a citizen of Athens and not of his locality, Thebes had not 
been able to do the same thing in Boeotia. At its strongest moments 
Thebes was only the leader of a confederation of autonomous towns 
with strong local loyalties and varying degrees of friendship for 
Thebes. 

In 519 the Athenians became involved in Thebes’ attempt to 
strengthen her control of Boeotia. They intervened on behalf of the 
Plataeans’ struggle to maintain their independence against a Theban 
attack. Their success earned the undying friendship of Plataea and 
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the hostility of Thebes.** The Thebans gave evidence of their feel- 
ings in 506 when Cleomenes took a Peloponnesian army into Attica 
to put down the Cleisthenic democracy. They joined with Cleomenes 
and the army of Chalcis to attack Athens from three sides, beginning 
the campaign by seizing the border districts of Oinoe and Hysiae. 
The plan failed when the Corinthians refused to cooperate and the 
Peloponnesian contingent retired from the field. Free now to turn 
against the Thebans and Chalcidians, the Athenians defeated them. 
Enraged by the turn of events, the Thebans turned to Aegina and 
helped bring on the first of a series of conflicts between Aegina and 
Athens, but to no avail. The Thebans suffered another defeat at 
Athenian hands, and their taste for vengeance was unappeased.** 
Plataea remained independent and closely attached to Athens. 

The Persian War further estranged the now unfriendly neighbors. 
Athens fought valiantly for Greek freedom while Thebes Medized. 
The result was a serious diminution of Theban prestige and influ- 
ence corresponding with the rise of Athenian power. The Boeotian 
confederation was dissolved and each city given its independence.** 
A moderate oligarchy seems to have replaced the “dynasty of a few 
men” who ruled Thebes tyrannically during the Persian War, and it 
managed to keep Thebes out of trouble until the outbreak of the 
First Peloponnesian War.** During the years of peace Thebes was 
able to retain her strength and to think again of regaining her pres- 
tige. It was under these circumstances that the Thebans invited the 
Spartan army to come into Boeotia and “to help their city to gain the 
entire hegemony of Boeotia." *9 

3? For the events of 519, see Hdt. 6. 108 and Thuc. 3. 68. For a discussion 
of the date, which is debated by modern scholars, see Paul Cloché, Thébes de 
Béotie (Namur, Louvain, and Paris, no date), 30-32. For the early history 
of Thebes, see Cloché, ibid., 12-29 and F. Schober, PW, V: 2 (1934),s.v. 
“Thebai (Boiotien),” 1452-1459. 

33 Hdt. 5. 74-81. 

** Diod. 11.8. I3. 

35 The quotation is from Thuc. 3. 62. 3-4. I follow Busolt and Swoboda 
CGS, II, 1413, n. 1) in calling the Theban government a moderate oligarchy. 
Schober (1462) believes that a democratic government was installed after 
the war. His position is challenged by Cloché (Thèbes, 48—50), who is in 
essential agreement with Busolt and Swoboda, but calls the new Theban 
government "un régime aristocratique." 

36 Diod. 11. 81. 2. Justin (3. 6) says that the Spartans fought “ut 
Boeotiorum imperium his [sc. Thebanis] restituerent.” 
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Diodorus provides us with the clue to Sparta’s strange willingness 
to take a large army out of the Peloponnese to re-establish Theban 
supremacy in Boeotia at the same time that it was unwilling or un- 
able to invade Attica. The Thebans promised that in return for 
Sparta’s help, “They would themselves make war on the Athenians 
so that there would be no need for the Spartans to bring an army 
outside of the Peloponnese.” The Spartans were delighted with such 
a prospect and agreed to the proposal, “judging that it was advan- 
tageous to them and thinking that if the Thebans became more 
powerful they would be a sort of balanced antagonist to the Athe- 
nians.” As a result they helped fortify the city of Thebes and forced 
the Boeotian cities to become subject to Thebes.” 

It is possible, as Thucydides implies, that the Athenians knew 
nothing of the Theban invitation. They did, however, know of a 
large Peloponnesian army in Boeotia, and they were suspicious of a 
plot to overthrow the democracy at Athens. As a result, they marched 
into Boeotia with the entire force available to them, accompanied by 
allied contingents including one thousand Argives. The entire force 
came to fourteen thousand men in addition to a detachment of 
Thessalian cavalry.** 

The two armies met at Tanagra. The Athenian force was more 
numerous, but the Thessalians deserted to Sparta in the midst of the 
battle, and the Spartans won a victory in which both sides suffered 
heavy casualties. Although the Spartans controlled the field at the 
end of the day's fighting, their victory was somewhat Pyrrhic, for 
they were unable to follow it up and could do nothing but force 
their way through the Megarid and return to the Peloponnese. The 

31 Diod. 11. 81. 1-4. 

38 ], 107. 5-7. Thucydides makes no mention of the Theban invitation, 
which affects his interpretation of the Athenian purpose in taking the field. 
He says that the Athenians thought that the Spartans dropeiv bry d:é\Oworr, 
suggesting that the Athenians hoped to take advantage of an opportunity to 
fight, which the Spartans would have been glad to avoid. He also speaks of 
the Athenians as going out against the Lacedaemonians, making no mention 
of the Thebans, yet Pausanias (1. 29. 6) tells us he saw a monument to two 
Athenian cavalrymen who died "fighting the Lacedaemonians and Boeotians 
on the borders of Eleon and Tanagra." He appears not to have known or not 
to have believed the story told by Diodorus, but that account appears to be 


more than plausible. For a discussion of the numbers of troops at the battle, 
see Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 315. 
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oligarchic conspiracy at Athens never came to anything, and within 
two months the Athenians were able to return and conquer a Boeotia 
that had been abandoned by its Peloponnesian allies.?? 

The Athenians had fought the Battle of Tanagra under peculiar 
conditions. Suspicion of treason was in the air, and it was natural to 
suspect that the friends of Cimon might be involved in the plot. 
Perhaps Cimon feared that some of his disgruntled followers might 
be tempted or perhaps he merely wanted to clear his friends’ reputa- 
tion and his own and to demonstrate their patriotism. In any event, 
Cimon appeared at Tanagra in full armor, ready to join his tribal 
ranks in the battle to come. The Athenian boulé, behaving with the 
panic that men show when there is rumor of treason in wartime, 
accused him of coming with treasonable intentions and drove him 
off.*^ Cimon was not embittered. Instead of sulking, he urged his 
friends to dispel the suspicion that surrounded them by their bravery 
in battle. They fought well and must have convinced their country- 
men of their patriotism, for shortly after the battle Cimon was re- 
called from his exile, Pericles himself proposing the decree." He 
soon was able to arrange a truce of four months with the Spartans 
and then may have gone off again to his estates in the Thracian 
Chersonnese to wait until conditions made possible a lasting peace 
with Sparta and a policy that he could honestly support.*? 


39 Thuc. 1. 108. 1-2; Diod. 11. 82; Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 315-316. 

40 Plut. Cim. 17. 3—4. In his life of Pericles, Plutarch says that Cimon was 
driven off by "the friends of Pericles" (10. 1), but there is no real contradic- 
tion between the accounts. 'The same men are referred to in both passages: it 
was the proper duty of the councillors to send a man who had been banished 
away from the battle. The story that these men were the friends of Pericles 
is probably true; most councillors in 458/7 were likely to be friendly to 
Pericles, but Plutarch did not know precisely who they were, although he 
does have a rather precise knowledge of other things that happend at 
Tanagra. The tale that Cimon was driven off by “the friends of Pericles" 
instead of the boulé is merely a gloss by Plutarch or his source. 

41 Plut, Cim. 17. 4—6; Per. 2-3; Nepos Cim. 3. 3. 

42 Diodorus (11. 80. 5) tells us of the four-months' truce. Theopompus 
CFGrH, frg. 88) tells us of Cimon's recall and that he concluded a peace on 
his return. Busolt (GG, III: 1, 317-318) is the source of the suggestion that 
Cimon went off to the Chersonnese. Plutarch (Cim. 18. 1) seems to indicate 
that the peace Cimon made was the Five Years' Peace, which was not in fact 
concluded until 451/50. 
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Almost every element in the story of Cimon’s recall has been ques- 
tioned by modern scholars. The details of his actions at Tanagra 
have been called “an accumulation of absurdities”; ** Plutarch's con- 
fusion of the four-months’ truce with the Five Years’ Peace of 451/50 
has been taken as a reason for rejecting his entire story; the four- 
months’ truce has been rejected as an invention, and, it has been 
pointed out, Diodorus does not even connect it with Cimon.** None 
of these objections is very weighty. Plutarch is often guilty of chron- 
ological confusion and artistic invention even when he is telling a 
story that is basically true.** The other objections need not detain us 
long; no one has yet imagined why Diodorus or his source Ephorus 
should invent anything like a four-months’ truce on this occasion, 
and the omission of Cimon’s name is hardly peculiar to this passage.** 

A more serious objection to our account of events is political: 
“Why should the Spartans conclude a truce which left Boeotia at the 
mercy of Athens and secured to themselves no corresponding advan- 
tage? .. . Further, if Cimon was recalled in 457 s.c., why is there no 
trace of his presence at Athens until 451 s.c. Why, above all, was he 
not sent to the rescue of the Athenian force in Egypt?” ** These 
questions make clear the true nature of the problem. Its solution re- 
quires an analysis of the political situation, which our sources do not 


43 Beloch, GG 2, II: 2, 211. 

44 Walker, CAH, V, 468. 

45 As Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 326) has put it, “Beloch shows that the 
details of this story in Plutarch are impossible; but that is not reason enough 
for rejecting the whole. The details are embroidery.” 

46 The story of Cimon's return is generally accepted. Grote (IV, 416- 
417), Glotz and Cohen (HG, II, 151—152), Busolt (GG, III: 1, 258, n. 1 
and 316, n. 3), Meyer (GdA, IV: 1, 562), and Gomme, (Hist. Comm., I, 
326-327) all believe it, though each interprets the events somewhat dif- 
ferently. Raubitschek (Historia, III [1954-5], 379-380 and AJA, LXX 
[1966], 37—42) accepts the story but believes that the Five Years' Peace was 
concluded in 458/7, which I do not accept. Among modern scholars, only 
Beloch rejects the story outright. Walker, who is inclined to deny its truth, 
says, "Ihere are only two alternatives: either Cimon was recalled after 
Tanagra, or he was not recalled at all, but came back when the ten years of 
his ostracism had expired. A recall, but at some other date than after Tanagra, 
may be left to those to whom compromise is dear" (p. 469). The interpreta- 
tion offered here accepts the first of the alternatives. 

47 Walker, CAH, V, 468. 
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make explicit. Once again the historian who wishes to understand 
this difficult period must try to read between the lines. 

It is not difficult for us to imagine the Athenian state of mind on 
the eve of the Battle of Tanagra. The long walls that would guar- 
antee Athenian security were not yet completed; talk of treason was 
in the air. A strong Peloponnesian army was united with Athens’ 
rejuvenated and implacable enemy Thebes. Corinth, which had 
intervened to save Athens from such a danger in the past, was now 
ranged among its most bitter enemies. A decisive defeat now could 
well mean the destruction of Athens and its recently acquired power. 
In such circumstances it was natural to fear treachery from Cimon’s 
appearance. Cimon’s behavior and the outcome of the battle changed 
all that. He and his friends had demonstrated their loyalty and 
patriotism. The battle, though technically a defeat, was a strategic 
victory, for the danger of invasion was past, for the moment at least, 
and the danger of treason seemed to be gone for good. The Athe- 
nians, however, could not relax. The Spartans had fought their way 
back to the Peloponnese by land; they might next fight their way 
back into Attica. The Athenians could not yet know that the Spar- 
tans were prepared to abandon their Theban allies, if, in fact, they 
had already decided to do so. The situation was still critical. The 
danger to Athens called for a cessation of factional strife, and the 
events at Tanagra made it possible. 

Pericles, as we have seen, was not necessarily eager to fight Sparta. 
With others, he had carried on the war as vigorously as was neces- 
sary, but we have no reason to think that he was determined to carry 
it forward. If Cimon was now prepared to accept the reforms that 
Ephialtes and Pericles had introduced, and it appears that he was, 
there was no major policy difference between them. At any rate, 
there was no reason why the Athenians should not use Cimon’s 
unique qualities to win a respite and perhaps an ultimate settlement. 
The time could be used to further the completion of the walls and 
to make Athens secure in case the war should continue. Athens had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by agreeing to a truce of four 
months. 

It is, of course, more difficult to understand why Sparta was will- 
ing to make such an agreement. The problem becomes a bit simpler 
if we look at the results of Tanagra from the Spartan point of view. 
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In a battle in which they had risked a sizable army, the Spartans had 
won a narrow victory that had turned out to be strategically useless. 
They had, moreover, suffered heavy losses, and the entire course of 
Spartan history shows how seriously they took the loss of Spartan 
soldiers. They might very well have re-evaluated their agreement 
with Thebes, which promised them freedom from extra-Pelopon- 
nesian expeditions but which had delivered instead a costly battle in 
Boeotia that profited Thebes alone. In these circumstances, the idea 
of a negotiated peace must have seemed more attractive. 

It was at this time that news of Cimon’s recall came to Sparta. If 
we are right in thinking that the advocates of peace were already 
gaining ground, the news could well have turned the tide in their 
favor. The return of Cimon to Athens might mean a return by 
Athens to a conservative policy in mainland Greece and a restoration 
of the friendly relations between Athens and Sparta. It must already 
have been very clear that the expulsion of Cimon and his troops 
from Sparta had been a costly mistake, expensive to both the Spar- 
tans and Cimon. What could be more fitting than to correct that 
error through the agency of Cimon himself? 

The conclusion of a four-months’ truce, far from arousing suspi- 
cion, is a reason to have confidence in the historicity of the account. 
In the first place, it accords well with the necessarily cautious nature 
that negotiations would have after Tanagra. More telling still is the 
analogy to a similar truce concluded by the Spartans with the Argives 
in 418. On that occasion the Spartans and their allies were about to 
engage the Argives in a great battle on the Argive plain. Just as the 
armies were ready to come to grips, King Agis of Sparta concluded a 
truce for four months with one of the Argive generals and with an 
Argive who was proxenus of the Spartans. The Argives said they 
would be willing to submit complaints to arbitration and “for the 
future to make a treaty and keep the peace.” ** This was a clear 
attempt to win a victory by diplomacy and thus avoid a battle that it 
appeared the Spartans could win, although at a cost. The Spartans 
accepted the truce after Tanagra for the same reasons; the peace 
party must have urged its acceptance in the hope of restoring Spar- 
tan policy to its traditional paths. 


48 Thuc. 5. 58-59. For the interpretation of these events, see Kagan, CP, 
LVII (1962), 207-218. 
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The Athenian victory at Oenophyta shattered all such hopes. The 
truce was strictly between Athens and Sparta and did not include 
Boeotia. On the sixty-second day after Tanagra, Myronides took an 
Athenian army to Oenophyta in Boeotia, where he defeated the Boeo- 
tian forces. The Athenians pulled down the walls of Tanagra and 
became the masters of all Boeotia except for Thebes itself, newly 
fortified with the aid of Sparta. The Athenians quickly overran 
Phocis and Locris and would have done the same to Thessaly had 
they not been checked by the walls of Pharsalus.*® Democracies were 
established in the cities of Boeotia, perhaps even in Thebes itself.59 
Suddenly, at one stroke, Athens had become the master of central 
Greece. 

While all this was going on, the Athenians completed the build- 
ing of their walls. From then on they were invulnerable to Spartan 
attack. This had all taken place in the period from the late summer 
of 458 down to the end of the next winter. In the spring of 457 this 
annus mirabilis was capped by the surrender of Aegina and its reduc- 
tion to a tribute-paying member of the Delian League." All this 
success could not fail to dampen Athenian ardor for peace. Negotia- 
tion could only succeed if Athens were willing to abandon some of 
the fruits of her victory. Elated by their victories, the Athenians were 
certainly not willing to make any sacrifices and were prepared to 
prosecute the war until their enemies should sue for peace. 

There is good reason to think that Pericles was not in favor of the 
second expedition to Boeotia that produced the Battle of Oenophyta. 
He is nowhere mentioned in connection with that campaign, and 
here the argument from silence is worth something, for it was com- 
mon for later writers to attribute anti-Spartan actions to him. It is 
further true that we have very clear reports of later campaigns that 


49 Thuc. 1. 108. 1-3; Diod. 11. 81-83. 

59 Thuc. 1. 113. 2; 3. 62. 5; Arist. Pol. 1302 b 29; Pseudo-Xenophon, Ath. 
Pol. 3. 10-11. See the discussions of Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 317-318 and 
Cloché, Thébes, 68—69 and 49—50. 

51 Thuc. 1. 108. 3-4; Diod. 11. 78. 4. It is not clear whether Aegina was 
a member of the Delian League before this war. It is generally assumed that 
it was not, but was rather a member of the Peloponnesian League. D. M. 
Leahy (CP, XLIX [1954], 232-243) argues in favor of this traditional view. 
Douglas MacDowell (JHS, LXXX [1960], 118—121), however, presents the 
case for early membership in the Delian League. 
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he himself led against the Spartans.” If he is not named, we have 
good reason to think he was not involved; if he was not involved, we 
may suspect that he disapproved. 

It is well to keep in mind that in 458/7, Pericles was still under 
forty and far from the unchallenged master of Athens. For instance, 
Myronides, the victor of Oenophyta, was a veteran of the Persian 
War and a man of immense prestige. It is clear that he favored an 
aggressive policy, and he was not alone. The likelihood is that the 
warlike faction at Athens simply outvoted Pericles without rejecting 
what he had done, for the four-months' truce, as we have seen, gave 
Athens a free hand in Boeotia. The attack may have violated the 
spirit of that truce but not its letter. When the war policy proved so 
incredibly successful, the policy we have attributed to Pericles was 
finished. Pericles could do nothing but bow to circumstances and 
accept what he could not alter. It must have been at this time that 
Cimon decided that the political climate in Athens was not to his 
liking and withdrew until a more favorable season. His efforts to 
restore peace would not be welcomed by the ebullient Athenians. He 
would return when the fortunes of war had made them more sober. 

In the following summer Athenian daring won additional vic- 
tories. Tolmides took an Athenian fleet around the Peloponnese. He 
burned the Spartan dockyards at Gytheum, captured Chalcis, a 
Corinthian colony on the north shore of the Gulf of Corinth, and 
inflicted a defeat upon the army of Sicyon.** The unbroken series of 
Athenian successes continued, and the Athenian strategy appeared 
to grow ever more aggressive. 

By the autumn of 457 the Athenian forces were troubling the 
Persians in Egypt to such a degree that they were compelled to seek 
relief. As usual, the Great King tried to make use of Greek quarrels 
to further his own interests. He sent Megabazus to Sparta, supplied 
with money, to persuade the Spartans to invade Attica and so to 
draw off the Athenians from Egypt. Megabazus soon found that the 
money brought no results and returned to Persia with the remaining 


52 Thuc. 111. 2-3; Diod. 11. 85. 1-2; Plut. Per. 19. 2-4. 

953 Thuc. 1. 108. 5; Diod. 11. 84 gives a somewhat confused account of this 
expedition, including activities omitted by Thucydides and placing the settling 
of Naupactus, which happened earlier, in this year. See also schol. Aeschin. 
2. 75. 
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funds.** The Spartans were clearly not ready to risk a major cam- 
paign when Athenian power was at its acme. The Persians now had 
no choice but to undertake a major offensive of their own in Egypt. 
Megabyzus was sent overland with a very large army to put an end 
to the uprising. The Egyptians and their allies were quickly defeated 
in battle. The Greeks were driven from the city of Memphis, which 
they had held, and shut up on the island of Prosopitis in the Nile. 
The siege lasted for almost eighteen months, but at its conclusion in 
454 the entire Greek force was destroyed, and Egypt was restored to 
Persian control.5? 

This was a disaster of the greatest magnitude for Athens. The ac- 
count of Thucydides suggests that almost all of a fleet of two hundred 
and fifty ships and their crews of forty to fifty thousand men were 
lost. Even if we reject these figures as too large, the lowest estimate 
is that of Ctesias, which speaks of forty ships, meaning something 
like eight thousand men.” Even assuming that a good part of the 
force was not Athenian, such a destruction of Athenians and their 
allies was nevertheless a tremendous and unprecedented defeat. Its 
psychological impact must have been even more damaging than the 
loss of men and ships. It broke an uninterrupted series of Athenian 
victories over Persia, caused serious unrest in the Aegean, and forced 
a curtailment of the Athenian efforts on the mainland. A second at- 
tempt to win control of Thessaly had already failed, and Pericles’ 
campaigns in the Gulf of Corinth, which took place in the same 
summer, were Athens’ last military activities in Greece until 447. 
The Athenians were forced to abandon their expansion on the conti- 
nent to meet the challenge of their first great imperial crisis." 


54 Thuc. 1. 109. 2-3; Diodorus (11. 74. 2) says the Spartans refused the 
money. 

55 Thuc. 1. 109-110; Diod. 11. 75 and 77. 1-5; Ctesias 32-34. 

56 See Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 321-322 for a discussion of the literature 
on the size of the Egyptian expedition. 

57 Although Thucydides mentions the Egyptian disaster (1. 110. 5) im- 
mediately before he speaks of the Thessalian campaign and the Periclean 
expeditions (1. 11. 1-3), I believe that these activities took place before news 
of the Egyptian defeat reached Athens, and Thucydides tells of the defeat 
when he does merely to complete his narrative of the Egyptian campaign. 
In this I accept the chronological suggestion of Meiggs, HSCP, LXVII 
(1963), 3-4 and n. 12. 
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The disastrous defeat of the Egyptian expedition seriously chal- 
lenged Athens’ hegemony in the Aegean. The Athenian response 
took them a long way towards converting their hegemony into frank 
and open domination. Thucydides is tantalizingly silent on the de- 
tails of the transition from the Delian League to the Athenian Em- 
pire, but we are able to fill in some of the gaps by using the evidence 
of ancient inscriptions. With their aid we can piece together the 
steps in the evolution of the Athenian Empire and flesh out the bare 
statements of the ancient authors. 

In the early 450's, Athens was fighting a war on two fronts, 
against Sparta and her allies on the one hand, and Persia on the 
other. This put an unprecedented strain on her purse and on her 
manpower, which, of course, resulted in heavy demands upon the 
allies. The allies may have been happy to fight against Persia 
and to join in a campaign against Egypt that promised to bring them 
great wealth, but they were unlikely to favor the more difficult, less 
profitable, and emotionally less acceptable prospect of fighting against 
their fellow Greeks. Perhaps encouraged by Persian intrigue, some 
of the allies, such as Erythrae and Miletus, took advantage of the 
terrible defeat suffered by the Athenians in Egypt to revolt.’ Erythrae 

1 The authors of ATL date the rebellions of Erythrae and Miletus before 
the destruction of the Athenian forces in Egypt. They believe that the allies 
were reluctant to fight in Egypt, that the Athenians tried compulsion, and 
that rebellion ensued (III, 253). I have preferred the version of Meiggs 
CHSCP, LXVII [1963], 2), which sees the revolts as a consequence of the 
Egyptian disaster. 
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and Miletus were two states on the coast of Asia Minor. The evi- 
dence of inscriptions allows us to see how the Athenians dealt with 
these rebels after the suppression of their revolts. 

Our knowledge of the revolt of Erythrae comes from an Athenian 
decree copied by Fauvel early in the nineteenth century which is 
now lost. Subsequent work by epigraphers has improved the text to 
the point where it can now be dated with relative security to the 
year 452.” The decree provides regulations for the control and gov- 
ernment of Erythrae following her return to the Delian League after 
a revolt. The rebellion appears to have been undertaken by an 
Erythraean tyrant supported by Persia, for each member of the newly 
established council had to swear not to receive exiles who had fled to 
the Persians, while the death penalty was prescribed for anyone 
betraying the city to the tyrants.* The new government was a democ- 
racy, probably on the Athenian model, certainly supported and 
supervised by Athens. The decree speaks of Athenian civil officials 
Cepiskopoi) and a commander of the Athenian garrison (phrourar- 
chos). It further requires that the Erythraeans should supply sacri- 


2 The date and the text that establish it are those of the ATL, II, 54-57 
CD10). It is accepted by Meiggs (loc. cit.) and by most epigraphers. In 
recent years the date of this decree and of many Athenian inscriptions of the 
third quarter of the fifth century have come under vigorous attack from H. B. 
Mattingly. His thesis is expressed in the following articles: Historia, X 
(1961), 148-188; JHS, LXXXI (1961), 124-132; CQ, N.S., XI (1961), 
154-163; CQ, N.S., XVI (1966), 172-192; and ASI, 193-224. In brief, 
he argues on epigraphical and historical grounds that the decrees that show 
Athens tightening her grip on the allied states and taking harsh measures 
belong not in the 450’s but in the period of Cleon’s eminence in the 420's. 
The orthodox view is defended by Meritt and Wade-Gery in two articles, 
JHS, LXXXII (1962), 67-74 and LXXXIII (1963), 100-117 and also by 
Meiggs, HSCP, LXVII [1963], 24-30. As Mattingly graciously admits, his 
argument “seems to have won no adherents. I cannot really complain of this, 
since my arguments were inevitably far from cogent” (CQ, N.S., XVI [1966], 
172). He has won no adherent to his general theory in me, but he has made 
it clear that the dating of each inscription must be carefully examined with- 
out prejudice. As Meiggs has put it (J HS, LXXXVI [1966], 87), “Mattingly 
has performed a very useful service in compelling us to examine more 
rigorously judgments which we have accepted at second hand.” Not the least 
of his services was to provoke the splendid article of Meiggs, which supports 
the traditional dates in a persuasive fashion. 

3 Lines 25-34. 
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ficial animals for the Panathenaic Games. If all this seems evidence 
of naked imperialism, it should be pointed out that the decree is 
careful not to slight the interests and significance of the league. The 
councillors swear an oath of loyalty not only to Athens but to the 
league, and exiles from Erythrae are banished from the entire con- 
federacy. The Erythraeans also retained at least a degree of judicial 
autonomy.* 

The revolt of Miletus seems to have taken place about the same 
time. The absence of Miletus from the first two tribute lists and its 
presence on the third, the list of 452/1, indicate that the Milesians 
had been in rebellion but were subdued and returned to the league. 
We do not have the decree, precisely parallel to the Erythrae decree, 
which brought the rebellious state back into the league; instead we 
have a document that gives evidence of a subsequent intervention by 
Athens into the government of Miletus, dated to the year 450/49. 
The Regulations for Miletus, as the document is usually called, both 
resembles and differs from the rules established for Erythrae.* The 
Regulations do not establish a democratic government in Miletus, 
but they do provide for five Athenian officials, archontes, not episkopoi, 
who are to govern in partnership with the magistrates of Miletus. 
Judicial autonomy is smaller than in Erythrae, and some cases, at 
least, are to be heard in Athenian courts. An Athenian garrison is 
established, and it is possible that the Milesians were compelled to 
supply military and naval help as well as to pay tribute. 

It is very instructive to trace the history of Miletus from the rebel- 
lion down to the decade before the Peloponnesian War.* During the 
early 450’s, Miletus was governed by an oligarchy friendly to Athens. 
A tyranny, supported by Persia, seized power and revolted. After the 


4Line 29. L. I. Highby (The Erythrae Decree, Klio, Beiheft, XXXVI 
[1936], 10-33) emphasizes the friendliness of the relations between Athens 
and Erythrae implied by this decree. A necessary nuance to that interpreta- 
tion is provided by Meiggs, (JHS, LXIII [1943], 23-24). 

5'The text of the decree (DII) is that of ATL, II, 57-60. For the date and 
interpretation see ATL, III, 255-258; Meiggs, JHS, LXIII (1943), 25-27; 
HSCP, LXVII (1963),5, JHS, LXXXVI (1966), 95; and J. P. Barron, JHS, 
LXXXII (1962), 1-6. I accept Barron's interpretation of Milesian history 
for this period. 

8 Barron, JHS, LXXXII (1962), 1-6. He builds on and develops a thesis 
established by A. J. Earp, Phoenix, VIII (1954), 142-147. 
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suppression of the revolt, the oligarchy, which had remained loyal in 
exile, was restored to power. The restored government was shored up 
by an Athenian garrison and Athenian officials. In 446/5, troubled 
by the increasing openness of Athenian imperialism, and taking ad- 
vantage of Athens’ preoccupation with a Spartan invasion and the 
Euboean rebellion, the Milesian oligarchs massacred their democratic 
opponents and rebelled from Athens. The revolt was crushed, the 
tribute collected, the oligarchs outlawed, and a democracy on the 
Athenian model established. As an act of conciliation and encourage- 
ment to the new democracy, the tribute was cut in half.’ 

One of the Athenian responses to the crisis caused by the disaster 
in Egypt was the removal of the treasury of the league from Delos to 
the safety of Athens in 454/3.* Whether fear was the true reason or 
merely a pretext we cannot know, but the Athenians wasted little 
time in turning the event to their own advantage. Beginning in that 
year, they began to collect one sixtieth of the tribute paid by the 
allies as an aparché, first fruits, to Athena Polias, patron of Athens 
and now patron of the reorganized league." The money collected in 
this way would soon provide temples on the Acropolis, support the 
Athenian fleet, provide work for the citizens of Athens, and accumu- 
late as a reserve fund. 

So important and radical a change required some justification, and 
there is reason to think that at this time Athens tried to change the 
concept behind the league and its very nature. From the beginning, 
many of the members of the league were colonies that had been sent 
out by Athens. The Athenians, moreover, had long claimed to be 
the founders of Ionia, a claim that the Ionians accepted.’° The year 
of the transfer of the treasury happened to be one in which the Great 


7 The foregoing account is admittedly only a reconstruction and may not 
be right in all details, particularly in the attribution of motives. It seems to be 
very plausible, nonetheless, and explains all the evidence more satisfactorily 
than any other theory. 

8 Plut. Per. 12. 1. 

9 For the replacement of the Delian Apollo by Athena Polias as patron of 
the league, see Meritt and Wade-Gery, JHS, LXXXII (1962), 69-71; J. P. 
Barron, JHS, LXXXIV (1964), 35-48; and A. E. Raubitschek, AJA, LXX 
(1966), 37-41. 

10 Barron, JHS, LXXXII (1962), 6 and n. 40 and LXXXIV (1964), 46- 
47. 
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Panathenaic Festival, held every four years, took place. The coinci- 
dence appears to have produced the idea “that the league be assimi- 
lated into a system of colonies, with the four-yearly Great Panathe- 
naia as their common feast.” ! It seems clear that the Athenians 
placed some stress on the status of their allies as colonies, for colonial 
status among the Greeks implied not inferiority and shame but 
equality and pride. Ties between colony and mother city were nor- 
mally warm and solemnized by common religious observances.'? 
Within a few years of the transfer of the treasury, the allies were 
asked to send a cow and a full suit of armor to the Great Panathenaic 
Festival, "symbolizing food and military assistance to the mother- 
city." '* The burden was not heavy, and the honor of participating 
in the grand procession to the image of Athena was not insignificant, 
so "we may suppose it was thought less a burden than a privilege, 
and so was not a unilateral Athenian fiat but a resolution of the 
League.” 14 

These changes in the nature of the league may or may not have 
pleased its members, but they certainly did not put an end to the 
danger to Athens. An inscription dated to 451/0 indicates that the 
Athenian colony of Sigeum on the Hellespont was threatened by 
other Greeks encouraged by the Persians. There is good reason to 
believe, moreover, that many important island members of the league 
were refusing to pay tribute in the years between 454 and 450.!* 


11 Meritt and Wade-Gery, JHS, LXXXII (1962), 71. 

1? Raubitschek (AJA, LXX [1966], 37) points out that the allies of Athens 
took part in the Dionysian and Eleusinian festivals as well as the Great 
Panathenaic Festival. 

13 Barron, JHS, LXXXIV (1964), 47. 

14 Meritt and Wade-Gery, JHS, LXXXII (1962), 71. 

15 IG, I?, 32; Meiggs, HSCP, LXVII (1963), 6. 

16 No payments at all are recorded for Chalcis, Eretria, Hestiaea, Cythnos, 
Siphnos, Styra, Tenos, Paros, and Naxos for these years, while Ceos, Seriphos, 
and Andros appear for the first time in 450. These would make up an im- 
portant part of the total. Although the lists preserved are fragmentary, Meiggs 
is surely right in saying, "Statistically it is extremely unlikely that a state 
which has left no trace in the fragments of four lists, from each of which 
approximately a half is preserved, was paying regularly" (idem). The absence 
of these islands from the lists has been explained in two ways. A. B. West 
CAHR, XXXV [1930], 267ff.) and the authors of ATL (III, 267ff.) believe 
that these islanders supplied ships and not money in this period. Nesselhauf 
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The troubles Athens faced in securing and reorganizing her em- 
pire are enough to explain the absence of any reports of Athenian 
actions against the Peloponnesians in the years from 454 to 451. In 
451, Cimon returned to Athens, the ten years of his ostracism having 
passed. Whether or not the suggestion that Pericles had already 
sought to make peace with Sparta through Cimon in 458 is correct, 
conditions now certainly pushed the Athenians in that direction. The 
tightening of Athenian control over rebellious cities made them more 
secure, but it may well have made other cities resentful and restive. 
The Athenians could not be sure they would not be confronted by a 
series of rebellions that might threaten the existence of their Aegean 
empire. Persia, moreover, was once again a serious threat and might 
bring a fleet into the Aegean to match the mighty army that had 
triumphed in Egypt. For all these reasons Pericles and the Athenians 
must have been glad to have Cimon back to negotiate a peace with 
Sparta for them.’ Plutarch says that Elpinice negotiated a reconcilia- 
tion between Pericles and Cimon whereby the former would control 
the city and the latter command the war against Persia. But at this 
point there was no need for an intermediary between the two men, 
who agreed in all matters of policy; the division of responsibility was 
inevitable in view of the talents of both men and the need for Peri- 
cles to retain control of the political base on which his power rested. 

In this year Pericles introduced a law limiting Athenian citizen- 
ship to those who had two citizen parents.’* This measure is often 
seen as a demagogic attempt to please the masses, who were jealous 
of their privileges, since pay for public duties had made citizenship 
a precious possession.” It is likely that the opposite is true. The ex- 
pansion of the citizen body was a tradition among democratic poli- 
ticians. Cleisthenes had increased the citizenry by enfranchising 
metics. Themistocles had advocated measures to attract emigrants to 
Athens. In the fourth century it was possible for Aristotle to theorize 
that democracy itself went hand in hand with a large and growing 
population. Demagogues habitually created more citizens of the lower 


(Untersuchungen, 11ff.) and Meiggs Cibid., 6-9) argue that they were 
disaffected and refused to pay. I find the latter view more persuasive. 

Y Thuc. 1. 112. 1; Diod. 11. 86. 1; Plut. Cim. 18. 1; Per. 10. 4. 

18 Ath. Pol. 26. 3; Plut. Per. 37. 

19 E.g., Walker, CAH, V, 86. 
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class, since “a large population generally preserves democracy.” 7° 


Conservatives and oligarchs, on the other hand, always tried to limit 
citizenship and to maintain the purity of the citizen body. The new 
advantages of citizenship that had been created by Pericles would 
have made the lower classes less hostile to a limitation on citizenship. 
Pericles himself had already achieved political control; further exten- 
sion of the citizen body was not necessary for his continued emi- 
nence. By proposing a law to limit citizenship, he could make a 
gesture of reconciliation to the supporters of Cimon and to the 
conservatives in general that would cost him little or nothing. It was 
a move toward the center of the Athenian political spectrum to match 
the step taken by Cimon in accepting the reforms of Ephialtes and 
Pericles. Hignett is certainly right when he says, “Both statesmen 
were patriotic enough to subordinate their private quarrels to the 
welfare of Athens. If this was the setting of the citizenship law it 
must have been either a concession to the conservatives or a measure 
on which both they and the radical leaders were in agreement.” ?! 

Such agreement paved the way for the Five Years’ Peace, that 
Cimon concluded with Sparta in 451. Athens had good reason to 
seek such a peace, but it remains to explain why the Spartans should 
have been willing to give up a splendid opportunity to roll back the 
Athenian gains and restore her own former hegemony. In part the 
answer lies in the return of Cimon and the hope which he always 
inspired in Sparta, particularly in the hearts of the peace party, that 
Athens would come to its senses. But Athens was not the only one 
in trouble. The Athenians had proven themselves a formidable, tena- 
cious, and indefatigable opponent at Tanagra, Oenophyta, on the 
coast of the Peloponnesus, in the Megarid, and in the Gulf of Cor- 
inth. The danger from Argos, moreover, still threatened. If the war 
persisted, it could not be long before Sparta’s old enemy would try 
to regain the lost provinces of the Thyreatis, the Alsace-Lorraine of 

20 For Cleisthenes and the increase in the citizenry, see Aristotle, Pol. 
1275b; Ath. Pol. 21. 4. For Themistocles, see Diod., 11. 43. 3. For Aristotle’s 
theory, see Pol. 1319b and 1321a and James Day and Mortimer Chambers, 
Aristotle. The historicity of the Cleisthenic enfranchisements has been 
doubted by Day and Chambers and also by J. H. Oliver (Historia, IX [1960], 
503—507). It is defended in my article in Historia, XII (1963), 41-46. See 
also D. M. Lewis, Historia, XII (1963), 37, n. 135. 

21C, Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution, 347. 
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Argive-Spartan relations. The Spartans, too, could see some advan- 
tage in a peace on the basis of the status quo, if they could be freed 
of the danger from Argos. It must have been as a condition of the 
peace that Athens abandoned her alliance with Argos. The Argives 
had no choice but to make a Thirty Years’ Peace with the Spartans, 
which they observed faithfully"? The Spartans abandoned Thebes, 
and in return the Athenians deserted Argos. 

Athens had reverted to a Cimonian foreign policy: peace with 
Sparta and aggressive war against the Persians. Very soon Pericles 
would show that the Egyptian disaster had made him more cautious 
and more eager to conserve the empire Athens had already won 
than to risk it by trying to extend it. For the moment, however, his 
interests were the same as those of Cimon; the empire could not be 
preserved without a blow to render the Persians harmless. As a result, 
he surely supported the despatch of a grand armada of two hundred 
ships under the command of Cimon to gain control of Cyprus. Of 
these, Cimon sent sixty to help the Egyptian rebels who were still 
holding out against the Persians. The remaining ships settled down 
to a siege of Citium on the southeastern coast of Cyprus. There 
Cimon died, either of wounds or disease.?* 

For almost thirty years he had played a leading part in Athenian 
affairs. With Themistocles and Aristides, he was a founding father of 
the Athenian empire. A conservative in temperament, an aristocrat 
by birth, training, association, and inclination, he nevertheless could 
adapt himself to a democratic society. An able politician and faction 
leader, he put Athens before faction. Until his ostracism and the rise 


225, 14. 4; 22. 2; 28. 2. Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 328) points out that 
the sequence of events offered here is not the only one possible, that we do 
not know what was the relationship between the Spartan-Athenian peace and 
the Spartan-Argive treaty. He is quite right, but where certainty is unattain- 
able, the historian must make do with likelihood. The situation is understood 
in much the same way as I understand it by Walker (CAH, V, 86-87); 
Beloch (GG ?, II: 2, 209-210) and Gaetano De Sanctis, (Pericle [Milan 
and Messina, 1944], 125-126). De Sanctis expresses it most neatly: “la 
tregua di Cimone dovette essere pagata dagli Ateniesi a prezzo abbastanza 
caro. Essi cioè ebbero a rinunziare all'alleanza di Argo che dava loro il modo 
d'intervenire a tempo opportuno nel Peloponneso. Ma questo era il prezzo 
minimo che gli Spartani potessero chiedere. . . ." 

23 Thuc. 1. 112. 1-4; Diod. 12, 3-4; Plut. Cim. 18-19. 1. 
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of Pericles to supremacy, he was the most important man in the state. 
Even in his absence, like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, he haunted 
the minds of his followers and moved them to action. His appear- 
ance at Tanagra may well have avoided treason and a devastating 
defeat for Athens. His influence played a great part in reconciling 
the aristocracy to the Athenian democracy and avoiding the bloody 
civil wars that shattered the tranquillity of other Greek states. Small 
wonder that Plato, who had rejected the Athenian democracy as a 
place where a noble soul could practice political virtue, should con- 
demn him as a man indistinguishable from demagogues like Pericles 
and Themistocles.?* But Cimon, of course, was not a demagogue. He 
was a politician who lived in the real world and who tried to restrain 
the worst inclinations of extremists on the right as well as the left. 
Unlike Callicles, the young man in Plato's dialogue, he could give 
an affirmative answer to the question "Have you made your fellow 
citizens better?" He was a great soldier and a great patriot; Athens 
would miss him. 

After the death of Cimon the Athenians abandoned the siege of 
Citium, but at the end of the same summer (450) they encountered 
a combined force of Cypriotes, Phoenicians, and Cilicians at Salamis, 
a city on the island of Cyprus. The result was a decisive victory for 
the Athenians on both land and sea. The victorious fleet, joined by 
the ships that had gone to Egypt, returned to Athens, leaving Cyprus 
in the possession of Persia, but the main purpose of the expedition 
had been accomplished. The Athenians had demonstrated that they 
still controlled the sea and that they were willing and able to resist 
any Persian attempt to return to the Aegean. 

The victory at Cyprus, combined with the removal of Cimon from 
Athenian politics, gave Pericles a free hand to pursue his own policy. 
It was then that he freed himself from the past and formulated the 
foreign policy that he pursued until the end of his life. Themistocles 
policy of waging aggressive war against Persia had accomplished all 
that it could. Athens had profited from it, and her empire was the 
proof. But the Egyptian defeat had shown clearly that all these gains 
could be lost by a reckless policy of expansion. The rebellions of 
Erythrae and Miletus proved that the subject states would rebel if 
Athens were distracted. This led Pericles to prefer a policy of peace 


?4 Gorgias 515 d-e. 
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with Sparta as well. Whatever he may have thought of the Athenian 
expansion on the mainland—and we may believe that he was less 
than enthusiastic about it—it too had accomplished all that was 
likely. Two failures in Thessaly had shown that the northern limit of 
Athenian influence had been reached. An attack on the Peloponnese 
would be difficult and dangerous in itself and would surely embroil 
Athens in a war serious enough to encourage rebellion in the Aegean. 
In 450, Athens was what Bismarck might call a saturated power. She 
sought no additional territory, but would take the necessary measures 
to insure the security of what she already held and the continued 
splendor of her prestige. The Periclean program, then, was peace 
with both Persia and Sparta, the defense of Athenian dignity, and 
firm control of the empire. 

In the spring of 449, Athens concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Great King of Persia.” The terms negotiated by Callias, the son of 
Hipponicus, are reported by Diodorus: “All the Greek cities in Asia 
are to be autonomous; no Persian satrap is to come closer than a three- 


25 The authenticity of this peace, usually called the Peace of Callias, is one 
of the most debated questions in Greek history, along with the date of the 
fall of Ithome and now the authenticity of the Themistocles Decree. In my 
opinion, the state of the evidence does not admit of certainty. The defenders 
of authenticity depend on less than excellent ancient authorities. The 
doubters depend on interpretations of witnesses at least as untrustworthy plus 
the argument from silence. In this unhappy situation, I prefer the version of 
Ephorus in Diodorus to the doubtful epigraphical arguments of Theopompus 
and so am led to accept the historicity of a formal peace. It is important to 
point out, however, that the debate between doubters and believers is less one 
of substance than of form. All agree that the fighting between Athens and 
Persia came to an end and that Pericles immediately felt free to use league 
funds for his building program. Whether the peace was formally negotiated 
or not, it was clearly enough understood to be a fact, so that the Athenians 
were able to divert funds from military purposes to peaceful uses within the 
same year as the alleged peace. Defenses of the authenticity of the Peace of 
Callias include H. T. Wade-Gery, HSCP, Suppl., I (1940), 126ff.; Gomme, 
Hist Comm., I, 331-335; ATL, III, 275-300; J. H. Oliver, Historia, VI 
(1957), 254-255; A. Andrewes, Historia, X (1961), 15-18; Meiggs, HSCP 
LXVII (1963), 10-13; and K. Kraft, Hermes, XCII (1964), 158-171. 
Arguments against are in Walker, CAH, V, 469-471; Raphael Sealey, 
Historia, III (1954-1955), 325-333; H. B. Mattingly, Historia, XV (1965), 
273-281; and the best of all of all the critical accounts, the witty and 
vigorous article by David Stockton in Historia, VIII (1959), 61-79. 
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days’ journey from the sea; no Persian warship is to sail in the waters 
between Phaselis and the Cyanean rocks; if the King and his generals 
respect these terms, the Athenians are not to send any expedition 
against the country over which the King rules.” *® The language and 
perhaps even some of the terms may have been changed by fourth- 
century rhetoricians, but there is no doubt as to the meaning of the 
peace. The Persians gave up their claim to control Greek states in 
the Aegean, on its coast, and in the Hellespont as well. In return the 
Athenians agreed to abandon their aggression against the Persian 
Empire. The Persian War was now truly over. Athens had com- 
pleted the victory that Sparta had left unfinished after Mycale. 

It is not without significance that the peace was negotiated by 
Callias, the brother-in-law of Cimon. As the husband of Elpinice, he 
was proof that the friendship between Pericles and Cimon lived on 
after the latter's death, and he must have done a good deal to allay 
the suspicions of the Cimonian faction and to win them over to the 
new policy. Callias was most useful to Pericles as a symbol of unity, 
and he employed him several times to negotiate important agree- 
ments." He is not the only one to give evidence of the extent to 
which Pericles had drawn close to Cimon and his friends. Cimon 
himself had married Isodice, a member of the Alcmaeonid family, as 
was the mother of Pericles. After Pericles had divorced his wife, he 
gave her to Hipponicus, a relative of Callias. In 433 it is likely that 
Pericles was behind the appointment of Lacedaemonius, the son of 
Cimon, to the command of the first expedition to Corcyra. Finally, it 
is worth pointing out that Pericles gave great influence to his friend 
Metiochus; Cimon had a half brother called Metiochus. It is well to 
remember that "behind the public politics of the Athenian state was 
the family-politics of the great houses; here Pericles was an adept." ?* 

But a masterful touch in managing the factions within the aris- 


26 Diod., 12. 4. 5-6. 

27 He negotiated the treaties with Rhegium and Leontini and the Thirty 
Years' Peace with Sparta in 446/5. The authors of ATL (III, 276) dis- 
tinguish him from Callias, the son of Calliades, who moved the financial 
decrees of 434 and died at Potidaea, whom they call Callias the Financier. 
Callias, son of Hipponicus of Alopece, husband of Elpinice, they call Callias 
the Treaty-Maker. 

28 The quotation is from Raphael Sealey, Hermes, LXXXIV (1956), 247. 
On page 239 he has gathered the prosopographical material reproduced here. 
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tocracy was not enough in a democracy. Athens in the mid-fifth 
century was neither the Roman republic nor eighteenth-century 
England. So radical a change in policy must be explained, justified, 
and made palatable to the man in the street. Pericles’ ancient ene- 
mies called him a great demagogue, and the most fervent of his 
modern enemies has called him not a statesman, but merely “ein 
grosser Parliamentarier." ** Without prejudice, it may be agreed that 
he was a brilliant democratic politician who knew that in a democ- 
racy it is not enough to conceive and formulate good policies; it is 
equally necessary to persuade the electorate of their excellence and 
desirability. Plutarch tells us that he was a brilliant speaker who 
“showed that rhetoric, as Plato said, is the winning of men’s souls,” 
but the speeches in which he must have expounded and defended 
his program are not preserved. 

What is preserved is the description of a dedication that the Athe- 
nians made to the god in thanks for the victory at Cyprus. They 
offered a tenth of the booty of that battle and ordered an inscription 
by Simonides in honor of the great victory over Persia. It “praised 
the struggles on Cyprus as the most glorious deed that the world had 
ever seen. At the same time it was a monument to the whole Persian 
War, the inclination to which had been embodied in the person of 
Cimon.” *° Pericles, of course, was behind this propaganda, which 
sought to demonstrate that the war had been concluded by a glorious 
Athenian victory instead of a negotiated peace and which seemed to 
tie Cimon to the new Periclean policy. At the same time this unprece- 
dented generosity to the memory of Cimon could not fail to draw 
his followers closer to Pericles. 

There could hardly be a more suitable occasion for unity at home, 
for Pericles was faced with extremely difficult tasks in establishing 
his new foreign policy. On the one hand he must find a justification 
for the Athenian Empire and the continuation of tribute payments 
after the original purpose of the league and the tribute had been 
abandoned. A related problem was his need to justify the diversion 
of funds from the league’s treasury to purely Athenian uses, for 
Pericles had great plans for the artistic and cultural development of 
his city. This imperial side of Pericles’ problems was very serious, as 


?9 Beloch, GG 2, II: 1, 154. 
39 E. Meyer, Forschungen, II, 19. 
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the epigraphic evidence clearly shows. In the assessment of 454/3, 
208 cities were assessed over 498 talents. By 450/49 the figure had 
dropped to 163 cities paying less than 432 talents, a drop of over 13 
per cent in assessed revenue. In addition, there is evidence that some 
cities made only partial payments and some paid late.?! The picture is 
one of a good deal of resistance to Athenian control on the part of 
some cities and of hesitation and uncertainty on the part of others. If 
the empire was not to disintegrate, firm action was needed, and 
quickly. 

The other half of Pericles’ assignment was the establishment of a 
clear policy in regard to Sparta. The peace negotiated by Cimon was 
plainly only a truce in which time was gained to negotiate a perma- 
nent settlement. The death of Cimon intensified the need to con- 
clude such a settlement quickly, for he had been the man Sparta 
trusted. Pericles would be required to produce deeds instead of words. 
This presented a serious problem, for between Athens and Sparta 
there stood a barrier that would have taxed the diplomatic talents and 
good will of even Cimon: the land empire Athens had acquired on 
the Greek mainland from Megara to Thessaly. Plainly, the Spartans 
could not permit this enormous change in the balance of power to 
become permanent. The likelihood is that the peace party, who 
surely had negotiated the Five Years’ Peace with Cimon, had ex- 
pected him ultimately to concede at least Megara in the permanent 
settlement, as he had immediately abandoned the Argive alliance. It 
is hard to believe that they could have won the Spartans over to 
their position without such an expectation. The Athenians, on the 
other hand, had seen the great value of Megara as a barrier to Spar- 
tan invasion, and it is hard to imagine any statesman with the will 
or ability to persuade them to surrender it. Pericles might be eager 
for peace with Sparta, but he was unable to pay the price the Spar- 
tans would surely ask. 

In the spring of 449, Pericles boldly attacked both his major prob- 
lems at once. He introduced a bill 
to invite all Greeks, wherever they lived, whether in Europe or in Asia, 
whether small cities or large, to send representatives to a congress at 
Athens, to deliberate about the holy places that the barbarian had de- 
stroyed, and about the sacrifices that they owed, having promised them to 


31 ATL, III, 28-36; 52-59. 
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the gods when they fought against the barbarians, and about the sea, so 
that all might sail it without fear and keep the peace.3* 


Twenty messengers with the maturity and dignity of men over fifty 
were sent to deliver the invitations, five to Asia and the Aegean 
islands, five to Thrace and the Hellespont, five to Boeotia, Phocis, 
Acarnania, Ambracia, and the Peloponnese, and five to Euboea, the 
regions across from it, and Thessaly. The invitations urged them to 
come and “share in the plans for the peace and common interests of 
Greece.” ** The implications for the empire were plain. In this 
respect the Congress Decree, as it is called, was an attempt to set the 
claim of Athens to leadership of the Greeks on a new foundation. 
Religious piety, Panhellenism, and the common good were now to 
justify continued loyalty and sacrifice. While war had brought the 
Greeks together originally, let the maintenance of peace and security 
cement their union henceforth.** 

There is some disagreement as to what response Pericles expected 
from Sparta. Some have believed that he was entirely disingenuous, 
that he anticipated a Spartan refusal, which would allow him to 
claim the hegemony of Greece by default.** At the other extreme is 
the view that the plan was offered with total sincerity in the 
hope of establishing a general and lasting Panhellenic peace. In this 
view the invitation to the congress was evidence of Pericles honest 
attempt to restore peace to the Greeks; we should not assume that he 
expected or even provoked a Spartan refusal as a means of justifying 
Athenian imperialism. "To assume such a degree of political unscru- 


3? Plut. Per. 17. 1. 

33 Ibid., 2-3. 

84 Nesselhauf, Untersuchungen, 32 has put Pericles’ message particularly 
well: “Hatte bisher der Krieg die Griechen geeint, so wurde an seiner Stelle 
jetzt in schlagwortartiger Programmatik die Sicherung des Friedenzustandes 
als neues Ziel verkündet." 

35Beloch (GG 2, II: 1, 177) thinks that Pericles concluded the peace 
with Persia in the belief that a war with Sparta was inevitable. Miltner (loc. 
cit., 763—764) believes that the invitation to the congress was an "Akt von 
grósster aussenpolitischer Tragweite, indem die Durchführung der einzeln 
verhandlungspunkte die Anerkennung der Hegemonie Athens in Griechen- 
land, die damals zum ersten Male von Athen beansprucht wurde, bedeutet 
hatte. . . . Der Plan scheiterte, wie zu erwarten war und wie auch P. voraus- 
gesehen haben muss, an der strikten Ablenhnung Spartas.” 
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pulousness appears . . . misleading." To say that Pericles foresaw the 
failure of his proposal “really means that he feared it.” 3° 

If we are to understand the purpose of the Congress Decree, we 
must eschew both extremes, for each is too simple and fails to reckon 
with the complexities of the situation. The cynical view neglects the 
fact that Pericles had already given evidence of his eagerness for 
peace with Sparta by recalling Cimon and accepting the Five Years’ 
Peace. The picture of Pericles as a disinterested devotee of Pan- 
hellenic peace and unity neglects the marvelous advantages to Athens 
of such a peace as the congress would establish. We may imagine 
that when Pericles made his proposal he thought there was at least 
a chance that Sparta’s peace party, always anxious to avoid war, and 
perhaps made more trusting by Pericles’ rapprochement with Cimon 
and his faction, would accept the change in the balance of power as 
a new fact of life and persuade the Spartans to do the same. If this 
should happen, nothing could please Pericles more, for it would be a 
diplomatic triumph that would crown his new policy of “pacific 
imperialism” with success at one stroke. 

If the Spartans should refuse, and any realist must have under- 
stood that there was a good chance that they would, then nothing 
would be lost and much would be gained. Athens would have shown 
its Panhellenic interests and concerns and gained a moral advantage 
over Sparta.’ The situation is not altogether different from the one 
facing the United States after the Second World War. Europe was 
already well along the road toward being divided into two spheres of 
influence. The Americans conceived the Marshall Plan with some- 
what similar considerations. Their primary political goal was to 
strengthen western Europe, their own sphere of influence, which 
faced the threat of dissolution through communist accessions and the 
secessions from the American camp that would surely follow. On the 
other hand, it is altogether too cynical to say that the United States 
was not also moved by sympathy for the suffering people of Europe, 
by the desire to rebuild that war-shattered continent and return it 
to peace and prosperity. As it happened, the fulfillment of the second 
purpose would also help to accomplish the first, and so benefit the 


38] have paraphrased the words of Dienelt, op. cit., 21. The quotation is 
from note 28 on that page. 
87 For a similar interpretation, see De Sanctis, Pericle, 131—132. 
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Americans. They did not offer the plan in the confident expectation 
that it would be rejected by the Russians and their satellites. Accept- 
ance would have pleased the United States, for it would have called 
off the cold war, which had already begun, in circumstances favor- 
able to the Americans. The Russians’ refusal was certainly not 
startling, but it was far from inevitable. The rejection, however, was 
a moral victory for the United States and put Russia in a bad light. 
It also helped justify further steps by which America tried to 
strengthen its leadership of the West in a world that was now more 
firmly split. 

Like the Russians, the Spartans declined the invitation to partici- 
pate and wrecked the congress.?* The Spartan refusal, however, was 
a great propaganda victory for Athens, for the Athenians could now 
brand their rivals as indifferent to the welfare of Greece and unwill- 
ing to fulfill their sacred vows and duties. Even though the congress 
never met, 


It emphasized to all the world the claim of Athens to play the dominant 
role in the religious leadership of Greece, and its failure gave Athens the 
excuse for considering the reconstruction of her own temples, at least, 
out of funds collected against the barbarian, as part of an imperial plan 
which had fallen short of a more nearly perfect consummation through 
no fault of hers.?? 


Now Pericles was free to restore order to the empire and to guar- 
antee the regular payment of tribute. It is the opinion of the leading 
historians of the Athenian Empire that Athens accepted a mora- 
torium on tribute payments after the Peace of Callias, that is, for the 
year 449/8.*9 
No doubt there had been a spontaneous reaction to the news of the 
peace in which the allies expressed their conviction that tribute was no 
longer needed. This attitude of the allies was natural and intelligible. 
The evidence is that Athens consented and that in the brief hiatus be- 
tween Confederacy and Empire no collection of tribute was made.*! 


38 Plut. Per. 17. 3. 

3? ATL, III, 280. 

40 ATL, I, 133 and 175, reaffirmed in ATL, III, 278—299 and note 16 on 
p. 278. The same view is held by Meiggs (HSCP, LXVII [1963], 14-15), 
although with less confidence. 


41 ATL, III, 278-279. 
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The evidence for this conclusion is the tribute lists, for, as usual, the 
literary sources are silent on the details of imperial rule. Only three 
quota lists are preserved for the four-year period from 450/49 to 
447/6. The first of these, as we have seen, reflects the disturbances 
in the empire after the Egyptian disaster.** There are incomplete 
payments and states listed with balance due. There is no better way 
to comprehend the situation than to quote Meiggs’ concise account: 


Only two other lists are preserved trom this second assessment period, 
and their numbers do not survive. The first is at the bottom of the front 
face of the stele, the second on the right side. The second follows closely 
the order of the first, is complementary to it, and must surely belong to 
the next year. No fragments survive from the top of the back face. The 
next list of which the number survives is the list of the tenth year, 445/4, 
but the list immediately above it on the back face is from the same assess- 
ment period, and is almost certainly the list of 446/5. It follows from the 
evidence either that there is one list missing from the series or that there 
was a very short list at the top of the back face, providing room for less 
than 70 cities from an expected total of over 160. This list would be the 
list of 447/6 and in that year Megara and Euboia revolted. But such a 
large reduction in numbers from 447 to 446 is not credible, and had this 
space been occupied by a quota list some fragments would surely have 
survived and been identified. We should agree with the authors of the 
Athenian Tribute Lists that the space at the top of the back face was 


unoccupied and that the year in which no aparchai were recorded was 
449/8.13 


This reconstruction has been challenged on epigraphical grounds, 
and it cannot be regarded as decisively demonstrated.** But even if 
we grant that no quota list was inscribed on the stele for 449/8, we 
need not believe that none was demanded or collected. It is possible 
that "no aparchai were listed, because the whole tribute of the year 
was given to a special purpose." ** Another possibility is that do- 
mestic opposition by Thucydides, son of Melesias, or someone of the 


42 Meiggs (HSCP, LXVII [1963], 14) thinks that it is evidence for the 
conclusion of the Peace of Callias in 450 instead of 449. In my opinion, it 
is evidence of the same kind of unrest which we know in Erythrae and 
Miletus before the peace. 

43 Meiggs, ibid., 15. 

*1 See Appendix D. 

55 Meiggs, HSCP, LXVII (1963), 15. This is essentially the suggestion 
made by Meritt ("Athens and the Delian League," in The Greek Political 
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same views may have prevented the payment of the quota to Athena 
on the grounds that the purpose for which it would be used, the 
adornment of Athens, was not proper. In this view the tribute would 
have been collected, but there would be no quota list, since, “our rec- 
ords are of the quota paid to Athena, not of the whole tribute. . . .” ** 
Whether or not these explanations are probable, nothing could be 
less likely than that Athens would take the occasion of the conclu- 
sion of peace with Persia to encourage her allies to think that tribute 
payments might no longer be required. That would only make it 
more difficult to justify a resumption of payments. It was precisely 
the purpose of Pericles to maintain and to justify continuity in his 
imperial policy, to make it clear that the peace did not alter its essen- 
tial nature. The justification would be different, but the procedures 
must remain the same. We may be sure that Pericles did not initiate 
or acquiesce in a temporary halt in tribute payments." 

Soon after the failure of the congress the Athenians began to 
tighten their control over their empire. A papyrus now located at 
Strasbourg, which seems to be a commentary on one of the speeches 
of Demosthenes or an epitome of such a commentary, mentions a 
decree that Pericles proposed in the summer of 449. The papyrus is 
somewhat mutilated, but the decree has been restored: 


the appropriate officials are, [to carry up] at [the Panathenaia for Athena] 


Experience, Studies in Honor of William Kelly Prentice [Princeton, 1941], 
53) during a period when he was less confident that no tribute was collected 
in 449/8. At that time he said, "In the present state of knowledge it would 
perhaps be best not to claim that the absence of the quota list in 449/8 means 
that no tribute was collected. There are too many uncertain elements entering 
into the problem of the missing list. A more probable view is that Athens 
collected some tribute, and that she may have transferred all of it, not merely 
a quota, to Athena." So far as I can see the uncertain elements have not been 
significantly reduced since 1941. 

36 Gomme, CQ, LIV (1940), 67. Gomme's views on the whole question 
are on pages 65-67. 

47 For a brief but shrewd evaluation of the problem, see Victor Ehrenberg, 
Sophocles and Pericles (Oxford, 1954), 126, n. 1. I can only agree with him 
that "whatever final answer the epigraphists will find, there can never have 
been in any one year an official communication to the cities that there was no 
need to pay." 
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the money lying in the public treasury [which has been collected from 
the cities,] a sum of 5000 talents, according to Aristeides’ [assessment, 
and to carry up] to the Acropolis after that [a further 3000] during the 
period of [construction; and in order to] maintain [control of the sea] 
the Council to [care for the] old triremes [so as to] hand them over 
[sound] and to build new ones in addition each [year, besides those 
already on hand to the number of] ten.** 


If this version is correct in its essentials, then we have evidence of 
the beginnings of Pericles' use of league funds for purely Athenian 
purposes, not necessarily connected with military matters. Five thou- 
sand talents were to be taken immediately to begin construction, and 
after that, a sum of two hundred talents was to be paid each year for 
fifteen years, to reach the total of the additional three thousand 
talents. "Athens, at any rate, would rebuild her own temples." *° 
The building program, however, would not interfere with the main- 
tenance of the fleet, which would guarantee the freedom of the seas 
and keep the peace to justify the payment of tribute. The boulé 
would see to it that the old ships were kept in good repair and that 
ten new ships were added annually. If we may believe the report of 
Diodorus that Themistocles had persuaded the Athenians to build 
twenty new ships each year and that they continued to do so after 
477, then the Papyrus Decree of Pericles shows that the peace with 
Persia made it possible to cut naval costs sharply. 


At the same time as the Athenians were laying a moral founda- 
tion for their continued hegemony, they were also taking steps to 
ensure the obedience of their allies. Three epigraphical documents 
are enough to give us a good picture of the nature of Athenian 
policy. In 449/8 the Athenian Clearchus moved a decree to close 


18 See Appendix E. 

49 ATL, III, 281; Wade-Gery, HSCP, Suppl., I (1940), 150-151. 

50 The shipbuilding program of Themistocles is mentioned in Diodorus 
11. 43. 3. 

51 The Monetary Decree of Clearchus, ATL D14, the Kleinias Decree, 
D7, and the Treaty with Colophon, D15, are dated by the ATL 449/8, 
447 and 446 respectively. The first two were once thought to belong to the 
420's, and Mattingly, in the articles cited above, would like to keep them in 
that context, when the evidence for tight Athenian control is undeniable. The 
thesis advanced here is that a tightening of control was already evident in 
the 440's as a response to the mid-century imperial crisis. With Meiggs and 
against Mattingly, I believe that the epigraphic criteria support the early 
date for the inscriptions. 
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mints in the allied states and impose Athenian weights, measures, 
and coins on the allies. The decree was to be posted in each city, by 
the Athenians if the natives failed to do so. The measures ordered in 
the decree were to be carried out by Athenian officials in the allied 
states unless there happened to be none, in which case the local 
magistrates were to see to their enforcement. To be sure, the Athe- 
nians were unable to enforce this decree with total success, but the 
harshness of the language, the absence of reference to the alliance, 
the cool assumption that Athenian officials would be present in most 
cities shows how far things had come since the settlement of 
Erythrae. 

In 447, Cleinias, possibly the father of Alcibiades, moved a decree 
dealing with the collection of tribute. The “archons in the cities” 
and the episkopoi were to see to it that the tribute was collected 
annually and brought to Athens. The cities were to record the 
amount of tribute they sent on separately sealed tablets, and their 
couriers were to hand over the tablets to the Athenian boulé with 
the seals intact. Presumably, previous shortages in the tribute pay- 
ment had been blamed on the couriers. The inscription goes on to 
speak of the punishment for violations of the tribute regulations: 


If any Athenian or ally does wrong concerning the tribute which the 
cities must send to Athens, having inscribed the amount on a tablet for 
the couriers, let anyone of the Athenians or allies who wishes charge 
him before the prytanies. Let the prytanies bring the charge that some- 
one has brought before the boulé, or else each of the prytanies must pay 
a fine of ten thousand drachmas. If the boulé condemns the accused 
wrongdoer, it does not have the authority to fix the punishment but must 
immediately bring the case before the court of the heliaea. And when 
the court has judged that a wrong has been committed, let the prytanies 
give judgment as to what the convicted man should suffer or pay. And if 
someone commits a wrong concerning the payment of the cow and 
panoply, the charge and the penalty are to be treated in the same way.” 

Once again we have evidence of Athenian officials established 
throughout the empire, in this case supervising the collection of the 
tribute. The procedure for punishing violations is very careful and 
implies the right of appeal, but initial charge, appeal, and sentencing 


52 E. S. G. Robinson, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII (1949), 324-340. 

53 Lines 31—43. My translation considerably expands the terse and legalistic 
language of the decree in order to make clear my understanding of its mean- 
ing. It should be checked against the text, ATL, II, 51. 
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all take place in Athens under the control of Athenians, whether in 
the boulé or the courts. Finally, by now the payment of a cow and a 
panoply for the Athenian festivals is universal. As we have seen, this 
implied that all tribute-paying allies had the status of Athenian 
colonies. 

An inscription embodying an Athenian treaty with Colophon 
dated in 447/6, combined with what we learn from the tribute lists, 
gives us more evidence of what was happening to the relationship 
between Athens and her allies. The tribute quota list for 454/3 shows 
Colophon paying three talents, but from 450/49 through 447/6 the 
city appears to be absent from the lists and so to have paid no 
tribute. From 446 on, the tribute is reduced to one and one-half 
talents and is paid regularly.** The treaty inscription helps us inter- 
pret these facts. Its last section deserves quotation, if only for the 
extraordinary language in which it is couched: 


Let the secretary of the boulé inscribe this decree and the oath on a stone 
stele in the city within the boundaries of the Colophonians; and let the 
colonists who have been settled in Colophon inscribe it and the oath on a 
stone stele in the market place within the boundaries of the Colophonians. 
And let the Colophonians swear the following: I will do and say and 
plan whatever good I can with regard to the people [demos] of the 
Athenians and their allies and I will not revolt from the people of the 
Athenians either in word or deed, either myself or in obedience to 
another. And I will love the people of the Athenians and I will not 
desert. And I will not destroy the democracy at Colophon, either myself 
or in obedience to another, either by going off to another city or by 
intriguing there. I will carry out these things according to the oath truly, 
without deceit and without harm, by Zeus, Apollo, and Demeter. And if 
I transgress may I and my descendants be destroyed for all time, but if I 
keep my oath may great prosperity come to me. 

It appears that the Colophonians had refused to pay tribute for 
some years, and when the Athenians were free to attend to them, 
they located a colony either of loyal allies or of Athenians on Colo- 
phonian territory. As was their custom when they confiscated land 
from an allied state, the Athenians reduced its cash contribution. 
Whatever the government of Colophon had been before, it was now 
a democracy. Loyalty, it should be noted, was sworn not to the alli- 
ance, but to “the demos of the Athenians and their allies.” The lan- 


54 ATL, III, 282. 
95 ATL, Il, 69. 
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guage of the oath was inconsistent with what a Greek would call 
autonomy. 

By 450, of course, the Delian League had been transformed from 
a collection of autonomous Aegean states under the hegemony of 
Athens, with its center and treasury at Delos, into an organization of 
Athenian colonies, still nominally autonomous, but whose center and 
treasury was now at Athens. Desertions, rebellions, and refusals to 
serve had reduced the number of naval states and increased the 
number of those who paid tribute. That tribute now served to widen 
the disparity in power and influence between the Athenians and 
their allies. 

One of the most useful weapons in maintaining Athenian control 
was the establishment of cleruchies on allied territory. In 450 cleru- 
chies were sent to Naxos, Andros, and Lemnos. In 447/6 others 
were established on Imbros, the Thracian Chersonese, Chalcis, and 
Eretria.** A cleruchy, unlike an apoikia, or colony, was a settlement 
of Athenians on land taken from another people. The settlers did not 
make up a new independent city but remained Athenian citizens, 
often living side by side with the natives. Plutarch makes the advan- 
tages to Athens of such establishments very clear: Pericles sent out 
the cleruchies “to relieve the city of the lazy mob which took too 
much interest in public affairs because of its idleness, and to repair 
the poverty of the people. He did this also to establish a garrison as 
an object of fear to the allies to prevent them from making a rebel- 
lion." ** The reduction of tribute that went along with the establish- 
ment of a cleruchy was more than made up for by the security that 
Athenian cleruchs, like early Roman colonists, gave to the empire. 

The tribute was being paid, although some states were recalcitrant 
still. It appears that the Hellespontine region was particularly reluc- 
tant to pay, and it is likely that Pericles himself led an expedition to 
Thrace and the Hellespont in 448/7 to "show the flag" and to 
demonstrate to the more remote members of the empire that the 
peace with Persia had not ended Athens' hegemony or their own 
obligation. By 447/6 the tribute lists already show the effects of 
the tightening Athenian control. 

59 For Naxos and Andros, see Plut. Per. 11. 5 and Paus. 1. 27. 5. For 
Imbros and Chersonese, see ATL, III, 289-294. For Chalcis and Eretria, 
see Diod. 11. 88. 3 and Paus. 1. 27. 5. 


57 Per, 11. 5. 
58 Plut. Per. 19. 1; for the date, see ATL, III, 299. 
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For the time being at least, the imperial part of Pericles’ policy 
was going well. The other half, relations with Sparta, was not equally 
successful. In 449, soon after their rejection of Pericles invitation to 
the Panhellenic Congress, the Spartans embarked upon the so-called 
Sacred War, in which they took control of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi away from the Phocians and turned it over to the Delphians.! 
The Phocians were allies of Athens by virtue of a treaty concluded 
in 454/3. It is likely that they had gained control of the sanctuary 
because of this alliance and the Athenian victory at Oenophyta.? By 
their action the Spartans were not violating the letter of the Five 
Years’ Peace, but in attacking an ally of Athens, they were certainly 
violating its spirit. 

The attack is evidence of the restoration to power of the Spartan 
war party. Any hope that Pericles might have been fully converted 
to a Cimonian policy, that he might be willing to abandon at least 
part of his continental empire, was shattered by the Congress De- 
cree. That decree, on the contrary, might appear a manifesto declar- 
ing the Athenian intention to claim religious and political hegemony 
over all Greece. The Spartans, already embarrassed by Athenian 
successes in central Greece, had suffered a further blow to their 
prestige as a result of the Periclean maneuver which forced them to 

1 Thuc. 1. 112. 5; Plut. Per. 21; Philochorus, frg. 88. I follow the ATL 
for this date and for the date of the Athenian counterattack which Thucydides 
reports in the next clause (3. 178, notes 64 and 65). Cf. Gomme, Hist. 


Comm., I, 337 and 409 with note 2. 
? [G, 12, 26 = Tod, 39; Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 337. 
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reject an offer to participate in a religious and Panhellenic crusade. 
The attack on the Phocians and the restoration of independence to 
the priests of Delphi was a natural result of Sparta’s disappointment 
and anger. 

By now Sparta had overcome the effects of the helot rebellion. The 
peace with Argos guaranteed security on her eastern flank, and the 
end of Athens’ war with Persia freed her from all fear of seeming to 
do the Mede’s work.* It is interesting to notice that Sparta, under 
the control of her bellicose faction, once again took the initiative in 
bringing on hostilities. The campaign at Delphi could very well 
bring on a renewal of the war with Athens, for the Athenians had 
fought at Tanagra with even less formal reason. Here again, the 
Thucydidean judgment that the growth of Athenian power drove 
Sparta to war seems quite justified. 

In fact, Athens did not immediately respond to the challenge. It 
was not until the summer of 447 that an Athenian army went to 
Delphi and restored possession of the sanctuary to the Phocians,* by 
which time the situation had changed. In 449, however, Pericles 
still hoped to avoid war with Sparta. As we have seen, he was faced 
with a difficult task of imperial organization which could cause un- 
foreseeable trouble. With the memory of the Egyptian campaign so 
fresh, Pericles was far from eager to commit Athens to a war on two 
fronts, especially with its financial condition far from satisfactory. 
Perhaps he also hoped that his restraint would persuade the Spartans 
of his pacific intentions and lead them to accept the status quo. 

It speaks well for Pericles' ability to control Athenian passions that 
he was able to maintain this policy for two years, during which anti- 
Spartan feeling must have been great. Perhaps the troubles in the 
empire helped persuade the Athenians of the need for restraint, but 
by 447 the situation had become relatively stable, the tribute was 
once again pouring in, and the more aggressive Athenians were ready 
for action. Eager to punish Sparta for her attack on their Phocian 
allies, the Athenians recovered Delphi for the Phocians, and for 
themselves the honor of the promanteia, the right of preferential 
treatment in consulting the oracle. 


3 De Sanctis, Pericle, 135-6. 
4 See note | above. 
5 Plut. Per. 21. 
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Plutarch attributes this campaign to Pericles himself, but in this 
instance we may question his accuracy. It was common by Plu- 
tarch’s time to attribute a permanent and inflexible hatred of Sparta 
to Pericles. He introduces the Athenian part of the Sacred War with 
a typical general remark: Pericles “considered it a great achievement 
to hold the Lacedaemonians in check, and set himself in opposition 
to these in every way, as he showed by his actions in the Sacred 
War.” This attribution conflicts not only with the general tenor of 
Periclean policy in this period, but with Plutarch’s own report of 
Pericles’ reluctance to fight in Boeotia in the same year." We cannot 
be sure, however, that Plutarch is wrong. If he is not, I think it 
likely that Pericles took command of the expedition under duress or 
to avoid having it led by a more reckless commander, in very much 
the same way that Nicias accepted the command of the Sicilian 
campaign. Whatever Pericles may have thought of this campaign, 
he certainly tried to check the confident aggressiveness to which it 
gave rise. 

In the spring of 446, Boeotia, where the Athenians had driven out 
oligarchical governments and replaced them with friendly democra- 
cies, experienced an oligarchic revival. Orchomenus and Chaeroneia 
in particular were recaptured by the oligarchic exiles. Other oli- 
garchic exiles from Locris and Euobea as well as other Boeotians 
were ready to join in a movement to drive out the friends of Athens 
and re-establish “autonomy,” that is, oligarchic rule free of Athenian 
interference.” Athens was faced with the loss of its newly won land 
empire in central Greece. Tolmides, one of the most daring and 
aggressive Athenian leaders, wanted to launch an immediate expedi- 
tion into Boeotia to recover the lost cities and to restore Athenian 
influence. Plutarch tells us that Pericles “tried to restrain and per- 
suade him in the assembly, making his famous remark, that if he 
would not listen to Pericles, he would not go wrong in waiting for 
time, the wisest of counselors.” In this case we may believe that 
Plutarch is passing on an accurate account, for he reports a famous 
public remark that is clearly and unambiguously associated with a 


specific event.* 


6 Per. 18. 2-3. 

7 Thue. 1. 113. 1-2; 4. 92. 6; Diod. 12. 6. 

8 The story is told in Per. 18. 2-3. Many scholars have doubled Plutarch’s 
story. Busolt (GG, III: 1, 421, n. 2) for instance, suggests that this may be 
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Pericles may have had few supporters for his policy of avoiding 
conflict with Sparta before the rising in central Greece, but once it 
had taken place the situation was different. There must have been 
many men who realized that it would be impossible to hold an area 
of that size in the face of general hostility." When we find that 
Orchomenus was now on the same side as Thebes, her traditionally 
bitter enemy, we get some idea of the strength of feeling that united 
the class that counted in Boeotia, the landholding citizenry that made 
up the hoplite phalanx, a strength that could not have escaped the 
notice of the clearer-thinking Athenians. 

In the event, Pericles was unable to stop the expedition to Boeotia. 
Tolmides took one thousand Athenian hoplites, along with contin- 
gents from the allies, to liberate the Boeotian cities in oligarchic 
hands. The number of Athenians seems quite small in comparison 
with the four thousand who accompanied Cimon to Sparta in 462 
and the thirteen thousand who seem to have been present at Tanagra. 
It appears that the bold and confident Tolmides considerably under- 
estimated the power of the Boeotian oligarchs. His first campaign was 
successful, for he captured Chaeroneia, selling its population into 
slavery and planting an Athenian garrison in it. On the way back, 
however, disaster struck. At Coronea an oligarchic army from Orcho- 
menus, Locris, Euboea, as well as other Boeotians, ambushed the 
Athenian army and won a smashing victory. Many Athenians were 
killed, among them their general, Tolmides. Many others were cap- 


merely an example of Plutarchian invention to contrast the foresight of 
Pericles with the recklessness of Tolmides. He quotes with approval Duncker's 
remark that delay would only make the danger from Boeotia greater. I have 
argued above that the public and specific nature of the story makes it unlikely 
to be an invention or the mere excuse for the treatment of a familiar topos. 
It is quite true that delay would make the danger of losing Boeotia greater, 
but that only tells against the veracity of Plutarch’s account if we assume 
that Pericles was unwilling to give up Boeotia at this time. I argue below that 
the opposite is true. 

? Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 339) says: “Doubtless there is some truth in 
Plutarch’s view which implies that Perikles was (by this time at least) 
against the attempt to hold Boeotia altogether, and that there had been 
many in Athens, even before the defeat, who felt it was beyond their 
powers—that it was exhausting rather than adding to their strength.” 

10 See the shrewd analysis of De Sanctis (Pericle, 134), who speaks of 
this class as "certo la più potente, e meglio organizzata, la classe della borghesia 
abbiente che poteva fornirsi di armi proprie." 
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tured. This one battle put an end to the continental empire of 
Athens. The Athenians came to terms very quickly; they agreed to 
evacuate all of Boeotia in return for the repatriation of the captured 
Athenians. Without Boeotia, Phocis and Locris were untenable." 

The defeat at Coronea proved even more costly. Perhaps it helped 
shatter the Athenians' aura of invincibility; perhaps it was only that 
the time for a reaction had come. In any case, the Boeotian defeat 
was rapidly followed by other rebellions. In the summer of 446, 
Euboea revolted. For Pericles this rebellion was something quite dif- 
ferent from the Boeotian uprising. Euboea was a rich and important 
island containing several cities which paid a sizable tribute. It was 
located directly on an important route to the Hellespont. Its posses- 
sion by hostile forces would place an intolerable strain on the Athe- 
nian Empire. For these reasons he did not hesitate but immediately 
crossed the Euripus to put down the revolt. He had scarcely arrived 
when frightening news compelled his return. Megara, Athens' bar- 
rier against a Peloponnesian invasion, had revolted and, with the aid 
of Corinth, Sicyon, and Epidaurus, had destroyed the Athenian 
garrison except for those who had escaped to Nisaea. With this 
barrier removed, a Peloponnesian army was on its way to invade 
Attica. The Five Years’ Peace had just expired, and it looks very 
much as if the Spartans had planned a concerted attack to coincide 
with its expiration.” 

Pericles, of course, had no choice but to defend Attica, and so he 
took his army back to meet the Peloponnesians, who were engaged in 
ravaging Eleusis and the Thriasian plain. A decisive battle appeared 
imminent, but just as it seemed about to take place, the Pelopon- 
nesian army, led by Sparta’s King Pleistoanax and his advisor Clean- 
dridas, turned around and went home. The ancients explained this 
strange behavior in the simplest and most obvious way: Pericles 
bribed Pleistoanax and Cleandridas to abandon their attack.'? Mod- 


11 Thuc. 1. 113; Diod. 12. 6; Plut. Per. 2-3. 

12 Thuc. 1. 114. 1-2; Diod. 12. 5; Plut. Per. 22. 1-2. 

13 Plutarch (Per. 22-23) says that after the withdrawal the Spartans were 
furious with both men. Pleistoanax was fined so heavily that he was unable to 
pay and was compelled to leave Sparta. Cleandridas, says Plutarch, went into 
voluntary exile and was condemned to death in absentia. He caps his story 
with the tale that Pericles listed in his accounts for that year an item els 7à 8éov, 
He also reports Theophrastus’ story that every year thereafter Pericles sent ten 
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ern scholars have found that explanation, even if true, to be inade- 
quate. It is perfectly clear that in the conversation that Pericles held 
with Pleistoanax and Cleandridas more was offered than money. 
Pericles was prepared to offer peace terms too good to reject in return 
for a Spartan withdrawal. They must have been very similar too, if 
not exactly the same as, the terms that would form the basis of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace. Central Greece was lost irrevocably; Megara, 
supported by a Peloponnesian army and governed by a hostile oli- 
garchy, could only be recovered by an enormous effort, and even 
then success was not assured. In any case, with the empire in danger, 
Athens could not afford such an effort. Athens had everything to 
gain by recognizing the new realities and nothing to lose. 

The Spartans, too, had good reasons to avoid a battle. Even if 
they should win, their experience at Tanagra showed them that an 
encounter with Athenian hoplites would be costly. It is further true, 
as De Sanctis has pointed out, that “if Pericles spent money to 
induce Pleistoanax and Cleandridas to retire from Attica it was 
money spent uselessly,” '* for all the Spartans could accomplish by 
a victory was the destruction of a number of Athenian soldiers and 
the destruction of the Attic countryside. As the Peloponnesian War 
that began in 431 would show, this would not destroy the Athe- 
nian Empire or bring Athens to its knees. If Pericles were prepared 
to abandon Athenian claims on the Greek mainland, what need was 
there of a costly battle? No reasonable Spartan could ask for more. 
To be sure, not all Spartans were so reasonable. The more aggressive 
shared a hatred of Athens going back to the Athenian challenge to 
Spartan hegemony in 478. For them nothing but the humiliation of 
Athens was satisfactory; to accept anything less was treason. Their 


talents to Sparta to conciliate Spartan magistrates and buy time with which to 
prepare for war. It is worth noticing that Ephorus (frg. 193) says only that 
the Spartans suspected (irodafévres) that their leaders had taken bribes. The 
Theophrastus story can easily be dismissed as an invention to illustrate the 
common opinion of his time that Pericles was the implacable foe of Sparta. 
Some scholars have refused to reject the story of the bribe outright, e.g., 
Walker, CAH, V, 90 and E. Meyer, GdA, IV, 586. Some believe it to be an 
invention or ignore it altogether, e.g., Beloch, GG?, II: 1, 183-185; Busolt 
GG, III: 1, 429. All agree that it is not enough to explain what happened. 
See especially De Sanctis, Pericle, 139. 
14 Pericle, 139. 
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success in winning a condemnation proves only that hatred for 
Athens was a powerful force in Spartan politics at the moment when 
the Athenians seemed helpless. A short period of reflection soon re- 
stored Sparta to its senses.” 

The Spartan withdrawal gave Pericles the respite he needed. He 
returned to Euboea with fifty triremes and five thousand hoplites and 
quickly subdued it. The settlement of Euboea completed the process 
by which the Athenians quelled the unrest that had begun after the 
Egyptian disaster, and at the same time it also completed the reorgan- 
ization of the league into an Athenian Empire. Tolmides had already 
established a cleruchy on Euboea, perhaps at the time of the Boeotian 
rebellions, possibly to prevent oligarchically inclined Euboeans from 
helping their Boeotian neighbors.!9 Pericles settlement after the 
rebellion was firm, to say the least. The Hestiaeans, because they 
were accused of atrocities, were altogether expelled, and their land 
was given to Athenian settlers." The rest of the Euboean cities were 
allowed to negotiate a settlement, but the terms were hardly gener- 
ous. At Chalcis, for instance, what must have been the best land, in 
the Lelantine plain, was taken away from the noble Hippobotae. 
Some of it was assigned to Athena and leased for rental, and the rest 
was given to Athenian cleruchs.!* It is likely that a similar cleruchy 
was established at Eretria. An inscription has been preserved bearing 
the agreement that the Athenians made with Chalcis. A fragmentary 
inscription indicates that the treaty with Eretria was very similar." 


15 Compare this experience with the one undergone by King Agis in 418. 
He too broke off an impending battle to negotiate a truce. The Spartans re- 
sponded by fining him ten thousand drachmas, burning down his house, and 
passing a law forbidding him to lead an army out of Sparta without the 
consent of ten xumbouloi especially appointed (Thuc. 5. 63). 

16 Diod. 11. 88. 3; Paus. 1. 27. 5; ATL, III, 294. 

17 Thuc. 1. 114. 3; Plut. Per. 23. 2. 

13 Aelian V.H. 6. 1; Plut. Per. 23. I follow the interpretation of the ATL, 
III, 288-297. Cf., however, Nesselhauf, Untersuchungen, 135-138 and 
Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 344—346, who believe that cleruchies were nct 
established after the rebellion, but that the land was rented both to Athenians 
and to native Euboeans. 

19 ATL, D16 and D17, II, 69-72. For commentaries, see Tod, I, 82-86; 
Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 342-345; and the bibliography in ATL, II, 69 
and 70. 
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The Chalcidian treaty is not as harsh as it might have been. Chalcis 
was to retain control over her own magistrates just as the Athenians 
controlled theirs, "the true mark of autonomy." ?* In other respects, 
however, the treaty is a very tough document indeed. Even the com- 
petence of Chalcidian magistrates was limited, for it did not cover 
charges of treason or cases in which exile, death, or loss of citizen 
rights were the penalties. In such cases provision was made for 
appeal to an Athenian court. The Athenians promised to stand by 
the treaty and not take arbitrary measures against Chalcis or its 
citizens, but the Chalcidians had to promise to pay such tribute as 
would be fixed. For the time being an Athenian garrison would re- 
main on the scene, and Chalcidian hostages would be kept in Athe- 
nian hands. Finally, each Chalcidian swore an oath very much like 


the one that had been imposed on Colophon: 


I will not revolt from the people of Athens by any manner or means, 
in word or in deed, nor will I obey anyone else who is in rebellion; and 
if anyone rebels I will denounce him to the Athenians; and I will pay the 
tribute which I persuade the Athenians to assess, and I will be an ally 
to the Athenian people as best I can and as justly as I can, and I will 
help and defend the people of Athens, if someone harms the people of 
Athens, and I will obey the people of Athens. 


The settlements at Chalcis and Eretria are all we need to complete 
our picture of the condition of the Athenian Empire at the end of 
the First Peloponnesian War. It was not much different at the begin- 
ning of the Great Peloponnesian War a decade later. What had 
begun as a voluntary alliance of autonomous states had become an 
imperial organization in which the hegemonal power exacted military 
support, financial contributions, and religious deference from her 
colonies. Whatever autonomy might mean, it was plainly incom- 
patible with garrisons, cleruchies, foreign officials, imposed constitu- 
tions, and the kind of language found in Athenian imperial decrees. 
The original aim of war against Persia had been replaced by a more 
general program that emphasized Panhellenic unity, religious piety, 
freedom of the seas, and the preservation of peace. 

We cannot doubt that most of the members received many advan- 
tages from the alliance, but in many cases it was not interest but 


20 Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 342. The inscription reads: ras 8é eùðúvas 
Xadxideior xarà opwv abray elvar év Xadklde ka6ámep "AOjvnow 'AOnvalos, 
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compulsion that held the alliance together. By 445 the only states 
that had significant fleets and were truly autonomous were Lesbos, 
Chios, and Samos. The next great test of the security of the Athe- 
nian Empire would come with the defection of one of these powers. 
We shall see that Athens met that challenge without changing her 
imperial policy. We shall also see that her domestic situation between 
the wars was far more stable than that of her great Peloponnesian 
rival and could not be successfully exploited by recalcitrant allies. 
Unlike Sparta, Athens embarked on the years between the wars as 
the master of her alliance, free to adopt and pursue whatever policy 
suited her, secure in the knowledge that her leadership would remain 
firm so long as her fleet was powerful and her treasury full. 

In the late summer or early autumn of 446 the Spartans and the 
Athenians concluded a Thirty Years’ Peace, and the oaths that rati- 
fied it were taken in the following winter. We do not have a copy or 
a report of the entire peace, but we can piece its provisions together 
from scattered references. The Athenians agreed to abandon all their 
holdings in the Peloponnese. Since there is no mention of Nau- 
pactus, Athens was allowed to keep this important strategic location. 
These were the only territorial provisions. They meant that Athens 
agreed to abandon her continental empire, which she had, in any 
case, already lost. In return she got what amounted to official recog- 
nition of the Athenian Empire, for Sparta and Athens each swore on 
behalf of its allies, and the further provisions of the treaty recognized 
that Greece was now divided into two blocs. Members of each alli- 
ance were not permitted to change sides. Neutrals could join either 
side if they wished. A special arrangement was made for Argos. 
Although it was joined to Sparta by the Thirty Years’ Peace which 
it had made in 451, it was not included in this peace, which now 
expressly allowed Argos to make a treaty with Athens if it chose. 
Such a treaty, of course, could not be directed against Sparta until 
421, when the Argive-Spartan treaty expired. Finally, there was a 
provision that disputes were to be submitted to arbitration.?! 

History provides us with many kinds of peace treaties. One kind 
concludes a war in which one side has completely destroyed the 


?1 For the date of the treaty, see ATL, III, 301—302; for its provisions, see 
Thuc. 1. 35. 2; 40; 44. 1; 45. 3; 67. 2; 67. 4; 78. 4; 140. 2; 144 2; 
145; and 7. 18; Diod. 12. 7; Paus. 5. 23. 3. 
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other. This is less a treaty than a statement to the relatives of the 
deceased as to disposal of the body. An example is the treaty conclud- 
ing the last war between Rome and Carthage. A second variety 
comes after a war in which one side is clearly victorious and imposes 
very harsh terms on the loser, who has been defeated but not de- 
stroyed. Such was the peace that Rome imposed on Carthage after 
the Second Punic War, the peace that Germany imposed on France 
in 1870, and, some have argued, the peace imposed upon Germany 
at Versailles in 1919. Such a treaty often contains in it the seeds of 
another war, for it humiliates the loser without destroying his ca- 
pacity for revenge. A third kind is the treaty that concludes a war in 
which both sides have been made aware of the dangers and costs of 
war and the virtues of peace. Such a treaty has as its aim not the 
destruction and humiliation of one side or the other, but the guar- 
antee of stability and security against a renewal of war. Examples of 
this variety appear to be the Peace of Westphalia and the settlement 
with which the Congress of Vienna ended the Napoleonic Wars. 
Two elements are required for the success of this last variety of 
peace treaty: it must accurately reflect the military, political, and 
ideological realities of the situation; and it must be backed by a sin- 
cere desire on the part of the signatories to make it work, to look 
upon it as a lasting peace, not merely a truce during which they can 
prepare for the next battle. 

The peace concluded in 446/5 clearly belongs in this last cate- 
gory, if it is regarded as a true peace at all. Neither side was sufh- 
ciently victorious to impose its will on the other, so there could be no 
question of destruction or humiliation. The question is whether it 
was intended to be or possibly could be anything more than a truce. 
It is customary to answer this question in the negative, to consider 
the First Peloponnesian War merely as a prelude to the decisive 
contest that must inevitably follow.” But this is to judge by the 
event, to assume that something was inevitable because it happened. 
If we examine the Thirty Years’ Peace without preconceptions, we 
will find that it contained at least the first element necessary for a 


22See, for example, the remarks of Busolt, GG, III: 1, 438: “Das 
langjährige Ringen war ein Vorspiel gewesen, in dem die Gegner ihre 
Kräfte erprobt und an Ubung und Erfahrung für den unvermeidlichen 
Entscheidungskampf gewonnen hatten." 
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lasting peace: realism. In recognizing Spartan hegemony on the 
mainland and Athenian control of her empire, the peace took a long 
step toward eliminating a major cause of unrest in the Greek world 
since the Persian War. The events of 479-477 had created a split in 
the leadership of Greece. Until Cimon’s dismissal from Sparta in 
462, the fiction of unity under Spartan hegemony had been main- 
tained with much difficulty. The war of 461-446 would either make 
unity a reality, whether under Spartan or Athenian hegemony, or 
compel both states to recognize dualism as the new reality. Since 
neither proved strong enough to defeat the other in its own element, 
a peace that recognized dualism conformed to the facts and so gave 
hope of future stability. 

Like any settlement, this one had elements of potential instability. 
Mutual distrust had by no means disappeared. Many Athenians had 
not given up their dreams of Athenian domination, of unchallenged 
hegemony, of expansion in all directions. Many Spartans and Pelo- 
ponnesians continued to fear these ambitions, and perhaps others 
felt that the very existence of a powerful Athens threatened the 
safety and independence of the Greek states and the prestige and 
power of Sparta. Athenians may well have feared that Spartan 
jealously awaited only the right moment to destroy the Athenian 
Empire. Corinth could not have been delighted to find Athens re- 
taining a foothold on the Corinthian Gulf at Naupactus. There was 
potential trouble in the fact that the Athenian Empire included 
states with special claims on the friendship of Sparta, like Aegina, 
and on Corinth, like Potidaea. There was a chance that the right of 
neutrals to join either side might lead to conflict. All these were pos- 
sible sources of danger and instability, but they need not lead to a 
renewal of war if all parties were truly willing to keep the peace and 
to avoid adventurous policies. This willingness would be tested in 
the next decade. 
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8. Atheman Politics: 
The Victory of Pericles 


v 


One of the great dangers to peace in a world divided into mutually 
suspicious powers is political instability within each state. We have 
seen how internal political conflicts in both Athens and Sparta con- 
tributed to the outbreak of the First Peloponnesian War. If a re- 
newal of that war was to be avoided, each side must pursue a steady 
policy of restraint and mutual reassurance, and such steadiness is 
very difficult to achieve under any constitution. It was the good for- 

. tune of Athens, however, that within a few years after the conclu- 
sion of peace, she attained a degree of political stability that enabled 
her to conduct her foreign affairs with consistency and restraint. 

If we have interpreted events correctly, the policy of aggressive 
war on land that produced the defeat at Coronea was not the policy 
of Pericles, but of the more ambitious element led by Tolmides, 
which he had not been able to control. The death of Tolmides and 
the disastrous consequences of his policy freed Pericles from this 
source of political opposition. The left, to use an anachronistic but 
useful term, would not trouble him for some time. Without losing 
the devotion of the demos, whose loyalty was guaranteed by his do- 
mestic program, Pericles relied very heavily on the moderates who 
had supported Cimon and followed him into the coalition with 
Pericles. Their fondness for Pericles could only have grown as the 
memory of Cimon faded and as Pericles became more and more the 
voice of moderation among the democrats. It is no coincidence that 
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the trusted Callias, symbol of the alliance between Cimon and 
Pericles, was one of the negotiators who concluded the Thirty 
Years’ Peace." 

But the very forces that destroyed the opposition on the left raised 
up a new opposition on the right. It was led by Thucydides, son of 
Melesias, probably the brother-in-law of Cimon.’ This relationship 
has led some scholars to think that he inherited the mantle of Cimon 
and simply carried on as leader of the aristocrats (kaloi kagathoi), 
and again Plutarch is preserving an important and accurate tradi- 
tion,* but not everyone has been convinced. Hignett's view of the 
nature of the opposition to Pericles is typical. 


Plutarch calls them the aristocratic party, but his views on Athenian 
political history are distorted by the conditions of his own day, and he 
habitually fails to realize that in the fifth century there were not two but 
three parties in Athens. The new leader of the opposition, Thucydides 
the son of Melesias, is called Kimon's xySeorjs and may have been his 
brother-in-law, and his adherents were probably composed in the main of 
Kimon's old following, the hoplite class.* 


Plutarch may well have failed to understand fifth-century politics, 
but Hignett's own understanding lacks nuance. The evidence seems 
to show that there were, broadly speaking, two major political groups 
in Athens. One took its roots in the agitation against the Areopagus 
carried on by Ephialtes and Pericles beginning in 463. At its incep- 
tion it would bave deserved the title radical, but the passage of time, 
the success of its program, and the experience of power had tamed 
it, so that in modern terms we might call it liberal. It is not in the 
nature of all men to mellow with age; nor do all members of a politi- 
cal group agree as to its aims. No doubt some followers of Ephialtes 
had been attracted more by his attacks on Sparta than on the Areo- 
pagus. Their ranks may have been swelled during the First Pelopon- 
nesian War. Tolmides seems to have been one of them, and his 
death deprived them of leadership. Yet there remained this radical 
wing of the old Ephialtic group that was dissatisfied with the new 
Periclean policy of peace and accommodation with Sparta. The 

1 Diod. 12. 7. 

? Wade-Gery, in Essays in Greek History (Oxford, 1958), 246-247. 


3 Per, 11. 1. 
* Hignett, Athenian Constitution, 256. 
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other major political group sprang up after the Persian War in the 
coalition against Themistocles. It created the Areopagite constitution 
and fought against the reforms of Ephialtes under the leadership of 
Cimon. We might call it a conservative party. 

Cimon had adapted himself to the new conditions, joined with 
Pericles in his policy of maintaining the empire and seeking an 
understanding with Sparta, and brought most of his followers along 
with him. There had always remained, however, a number of die- 
hards who would not accept the new democracy. They had planned 
treason before Tanagra but had been thwarted by Cimon. His death 
made it possible for them to organize as an opposition to Pericles. In 
all this time the moderate wings of both parties had grown closer 
together as their community of interest became more apparent. Thus, 
it could appear that there were three parties, radical, moderate, and 
oligarchic, but in fact there were two major groupings, one liberal 
and the other conservative, each with a radical wing. When the 
aggressive radicals of the left were discredited by the debacle of 446, 
the entire political spectrum shifted to adjust to their departure from 
the scene. The moderate coalition led by Pericles appeared to have 
moved to the left, although its policy was unchanged. The vacuum 
that was created to its right was filled by the oligarchic faction, which 
now emerged from the disgrace that their suspected treason had pro- 
duced a decade earlier. 

The group led by Thucydides consisted of those oligarchs who had 
refused to come to terms with the Periclean democracy. His political 
genius converted it from a suspected political faction to a respectable 
party that could present itself as a loyal opposition and come close to 
defeating Pericles and his policies. One of his great innovations was 
in the realm of political organization. Heretofore we have used the 
term party to describe political groups in Athens, but it should be 
clear that it is used loosely for lack of a more accurate description. Of 
political organization along party lines there was very little. Even 
after the Cleisthenic reforms the old politics of the great families and 
their clients had continued. The reforms of Ephialtes, to be sure, 
had crystallized political life along ideological, and perhaps along 
class, lines for a time, but the moderation of Pericles and the coopera- 
tion of Cimon had helped blur them again. The political position 
of Pericles was not very different from the one enjoyed by Cimon 
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during his period of ascendancy; both relied on a combination of 
personal popularity, largesse to a clientele, and combinations with 
powerful noble families. The great difference was that Pericles paid 
his largesse out of public instead of private funds and so had an 
immensely larger clientele. Neither had anything that might be 
called a political party or the disciplined following and organization 
that go with it. 

These were the invention of Thucydides. Party politics in Athens 
were so undeveloped that up until this time political groups did not 
even sit together at meetings of the assembly. Thucydides changed 
this, “for he did not allow the men called kaloi kagathoi to be scat- 
tered and mixed with the people as they had been before, their merit 
being eclipsed by numbers, but selecting them out separately and 
bringing them together into a single body, he made the power of all 
of them weighty, like a counterweight in a balance." * This organi- 
zation was not only effective in itself but was also valuable in bring- 
ing to light the conglomerate nature of Pericles’ political support. 
The marriage between Periclean liberals and Cimonian conservatives 
was one of convenience, and many differences remained that Peri- 
cles would have preferred to leave obscure. The new political organ- 
ization, with its policy of concerted opposition, made ambiguity 
difficult. Plutarch’s description of the new situation is very persua- 
sive: 


From the beginning there had been a sort of flaw under the surface, as 
there might be in a piece of iron, which hinted at a difference in the 
popular and aristocratic policy, but the rivalry and ambition of the oppo- 
nents cut a very deep wound in the state and caused one part of it to be 
called "The People” [8jn0s] and the other “The Few" [édAtyo.].° 


Organization alone is not enough to destroy as powerful a coalition 
as Pericles commanded. The oligoi needed a political program to 
lure the moderates away from Pericles. What Thucydides would 
have liked to proclaim was a program to roll back the democratic 
revolution of Ephialtes. This is a bold statement, but the scanty 
evidence we have seems to support it." We know that he was an 


5 Plut. Per. 11. 2-3. 
6 Per. 11. 3-4. 
7 For a list of the ancient references, see Fiehn, PW, VI A, 1937, s.v. 
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aristocrat of the bluest blood. In Plato’s Meno, Socrates praises him 
for giving his sons a good general education and for making them 
the best wrestlers in Athens, and uses him as an example to show 
that even the best men cannot pass on virtue to their sons. He had 
many friends in Athens and among the allies; he “came from a great 
house and possessed great power in Athens and in the rest of 
Greece." * Wrestling, of course, was the most aristocratic of activities, 
and Plato himself was a famous wrestler. The palaestra served as a 
splendid meeting place for the noble youths of Athens, their trainers, 
admirers, and friends. If the conversations Plato reports in his dia- 
logues are typical, little good was spoken of democracy. If Wade- 
Gery is right, Melesias, Thucydides’ father, was the greatest wrestling 
master of his time, the subject of an epinicion by Pindar, and the 
subject also of “the last words of praise for any Athenian” uttered by 
that most aristocratic of poets. We must agree that “no one who 
knows much of Pindar or indeed of the structure of early fifth- 
century Greek society will doubt that poet, trainer and athlete alike 
belong to the same class, the international aristocracy of Greece.” ? 
To that same class, of course, belonged the son of Melesias. 
Aristotle also had a good opinion of him. He says that the best 
statesmen Athens had, after remote antiquity, were Nicias, Thucy- 
dides, and Theramenes. About Nicias and Thucydides almost every- 
body, says Aristotle, agreed that “they were not only gentlemen 
[kaloi kagathoi] but also statesmen and ruled the state in all matters 
as a father rules his household [patrikos]." '* We can get some idea 
of Aristotle’s idea of good statesmanship from his inclusion of 
Theramenes and the defense he offers for him. Whatever we may 


Thukydides (2), 625-627, who also includes what amounts to a survey of 
modern German scholarship on the subject up to his time. The most im- 
portant and interesting study of Thucydides is Wade-Gery's article, cited 
above. Although I disagree with most of its conclusions, it is a pioneering 
work which has helped us to a better understanding of the man and his 
political milieu. See also A. E. Raubitschek, Phoenix, XIV (1960), 81-95. 

894 c-d. 

? For Melesias, see Wade-Gery, Essays, 243-247. 

10 Ath, Pol. 28. 5, mávres cxeddv duodoyovow &vüpas "yeyovévat ob uóvov Kadods 
Kd'ya8obs Ghd kal woherixods Kal rj WOKE rác marpikos xpwpévovs, For my trans- 
lation of patrikos, see J. E. Sandys, Aristotle's Constitution of Athens (Lon- 
don, 1893), 114-115. ` 
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think of his motives, we must not forget that Theramenes was in- 
volved in the oligarchic revolution of the Four Hundred in 411, that 
he invented the strategem whereby the Athenians were starved into 
accepting unconditional surrender from Sparta in 404, and that he 
saw fit to join the Thirty Tyrants before falling victim to their 
excessive zeal. None of the evidence seems to contradict Plutarch’s 
belief that Thucydides led a party of aristocrats who pursued an 
aristocratic program and were called “The Few” as opposed to “The 
People,” not a party of moderate democrats. 

There is another document that may give us an insight into the 
ideas and wishes of Thucydides and his party. It has come down to 
us under the title Athenaion Politeia and the manuscripts attribute 
it to Xenophon. Everyone agrees that it cannot be by Xenophon, but 
there agreement on authorship ends, and it has been customary to 
speak of the anonymous author as the “Old Oligarch.” Several schol- 
ars have believed it to be written by Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
himself. Such an assertion is impossible to prove, and the best course 
is to admit that we do not know the author." Still, it is noteworthy 
that scholars have seen fit to associate the ideas of the Old Oligarch 
with those of Thucydides. If we compare those ideas with the pro- 
gram Thucydides put forth, we shall see that there is some reason to 
agree with that association. 

The precise intention of the pamphlet and the circumstances of 
its composition are far from clear, but we may dismiss the suggestion 
that it is ironic or intended as a joke. It is a serious work written by 
an oligarch for oligarchs, but the author enjoys the paradox of an 
oligarch explaining to other oligarchs that the Athenian democracy 
is really a very sensible apparatus when viewed from the democratic 
point of view. He begins, 


As for the constitution of the Athenians, I do not praise them for having 
chosen it, because in choosing it they have given the better of it to the 
vulgar people Crovgpoc) rather than to the good (xpyoroi). That is why 
I do not praise it. But since they have made such a choice I want to 
demonstrate that they preserve that constitution well and that they also 


11 For the best discussions of the questions of authorship, date, and interpre- 
tation, see Gomme, HSCP Suppl., I, 1940, 211—245 and Hartvig Frisch, The 
Constitution of the Athenians (Copenhagen, 1942), with an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. My quotations come or are adapted from Frisch’s text and translation. 
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do well in other matters in which the rest of the Greeks think they 
blunder. 


From this point of view it is perfectly understandable that “the 
vulgar, the poor, and the people are given preference over the dis- 
tinguished and the rich,” because it is the navy that gives Athens its 
power and the lower classes who man the ships. They employ elec- 
tion by lot for positions that are safe and pay a fee, but leave the 
dangerous posts of general and commander of cavalry to “the best 
qualified men” (8warordrovs), Some may wonder that the Athenians 
give the greater share of government to the mob than to the aristo- 
crats, for 


in every country the aristocracy is contrasted to the democracy, there 
being in the best people the least licentiousness and iniquity, but the 
keenest eyes for morals; in the people, on the other hand, we find a very 
high degree of ignorance, disorder, and vileness; for poverty more and 
more leads them in the direction of bad morals, thus also the absence of 
education and in the case of some persons the ignorance that is due to the 
want of money. 


But it is plain to the Old Oligarch that to prefer talent and virtue 
would soon lead to the destruction of democracy. The fact is that 
rather than be subordinate in an ideal constitution, the people prefer 
to live under a constitution where they are free and sovereign. 
“Whether the constitution is bad or no, they do not care very much. 
For what you think is no ideal constitution,” he says to his oligarchic 
audience, “is just the condition for the people being in power and 
being free.” 

He makes very clear what he and his friends would consider a 
good constitution. The word which is translated ideal or good consti- 
tution is eunomia, a name given by Tyrtaeus to the ancestral con- 
stitution of Sparta and by Pindar to the oligarchy of Corinth and 
almost always associated with oligarchy or aristocracy. In the Old 
Oligarch’s opinion such a constitution will see to it that the best and 
most qualified men will make the laws. The aristocrats (oi xpyoro!) 
will punish bad men (rots zovopoós); only the worthy (oi xegorot) will 
deliberate concerning affairs of state and will not allow madmen 
Cpawopévovs ávÜpémovs) to serve in the council or to speak in the 
assembly. In such a constitution the people, of course, will sink into 
slavery Cráyw dv 6 Sijpos eis dovAciav katarécot), 
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The Old Oligarch objects, too, to the free and easy life of Athens 
in which metics and slaves walk about freely, refuse to stand aside 
in the street, dress no worse than other Athenians, and are not to be 
beaten with impunity. The demos of Athens has destroyed the repu- 
tation of the old aristocratic training in gymnastics and music, re- 
placing them with dramatic festivals, athletic contests, and naval 
expeditions in which the poor may participate since the rich are 
made to bear the cost. 

A major subject of complaint is the Athenian treatment of the 
allies. The allies are forced to come to Athens for judgment in cases 
between Athenians and allies. This makes it more likely for the 
Athenians to win the case. It also enriches the Athenians who are 
paid for jury service, not to mention the profit to the tourist trade of 
Athens and the tax collected at the Piraeus. “Now every one of the 
allies has to cringe to the Attic people . . . and in court anybody is 
obliged to beseech and stretch out his hand to the casual person 
entering. Consequently the allies have more and more been made 
slaves of the people of Athens." As in their own state, the Athenians 
support the worst elements in the allied states because aristocrats 
everywhere oppose them while the worthless mob alone supports 
them. 

Perhaps the central message the Old Oligarch wishes to convey to 
his oligarchic audience may be found in the following paragraph: 
The people itself 1 personally forgive its democracy; for everybody must 
be forgiven for looking to his own interest. But anybody who without 
belonging to the people prefers living in a town under democratic rule to 
living in one ruled oligarchically has prepared himself for being immoral, 
well knowing that it is easier for a bad person to remain unnoticed in a 
town under democratic than in one under oligarchic rule. 


This paragraph seems to provide the clue to the intention of the 
author of the pamphlet and to the purpose of the oligarchic party at 
Athens. At another time, in Rome, the aristocratic Tacitus would use 
the experience of his illustrious father-inlaw to show his fellow 
nobles that a good man can live even under a bad emperor. But by 
the time of Tacitus, many aristocratic plots had failed and monarchi- 
cal rule seemed inevitable. In the Athens of Thucydides, however, 
the unbridled democracy was relatively new and had not been effec- 
tively challenged. Cimon had shown that subversion need not be 
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the only way for the Athenian aristocrats to rule. Intelligent political 
management combined with charismatic leadership could make what 
was a democracy in name into an aristocracy in fact. It would, of 
course, be utter folly to make any of these attitudes and aims public. 
Issues must be found which were acceptable to a democratic people, 
which would discredit Pericles, and which would attract support to 
the party of Thucydides. 

The son of Melesias had a keen understanding of the nature of 
democratic politics, and he must have learned the lessons of the 
recent past well. To destroy a politician in a democracy it is well to 
discredit him personally, to attach to his name and person attributes 
that are generally disliked, distrusted, and feared. In Athens the most 
damaging charge that could be made against a democratic politician 
was that he aimed at tyranny. The memory of the Peisistratid dy- 
nasty had been blackened by the treason of Hippias, who brought a 
Persian army to Marathon to conquer his native land. Athenian 
drama abounds with attacks on tyranny as the polar enemy of 
democracy. 

Pericles was peculiarly vulnerable to charges of tyranny. As a 
young man, we are told, he was reluctant to face the public because 
of his resemblance to Peisistratus. “Very old men, noticing the sweet- 
ness of his voice and his glib and swift tongue in debate, were 
amazed by the similarity.” 1° His wealth and nobility, coupled with 
his espousal of the popular cause, also brought to mind the dema- 
gogic tyrant of the sixth century. As we have seen, Pericles was not 
the man to win the love and personal affection of the masses as 
Cimon had. He won no great military glory; he was proud and un- 
bending rather than affable and friendly. He avoided public occa- 
sions, was the least convivial of men, and rarely made public 
speeches, delegating the responsibility of carrying out his program 
to his associates. He associated with suspicious intellectuals, held 
uncommon religious views, and consorted regularly with foreign 
men and women. He was the sort of man whom the comic poets 
called Zeus or the Olympian, which indicate at the same time the 
stature of his reputation and the aura of arrogance that surrounded 
him. It was easy enough to persuade some people that such a man 

12 Per, 7. 1. 

13 Ibid. 7. 4-6. 
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was on the way to establishing a tyranny, and it is clear that when 
the son of Melesias set out to oppose him he had come forth “to 
blunt the edge of his power so that it might not be absolutely a 
monarchy.” 14 

These personal attacks on Pericles were useful, but a more general 
program was also necessary. It is a credit to the acumen of Thucy- 
dides that he selected one that was politically effective, could be com- 
bined with the charge of Periclean tyranny, and gave promise of 
accomplishing the purposes of the oligarchic party: an attack on the 
use of imperial funds for the Periclean building program. Plutarch 
reports at least a reasonable approximation of the complaints made 
at meetings of the assembly: 


The demos is dishonored and in bad repute because it has removed 
the common money of the Hellenes from Delos to Athens. Pericles has 
deprived it of the most fitting excuse that it was possible to offer to its 
accusers, that it removed the common fund to this place out of fear of 
the barbarian and in order to protect it. Hellas certainly is outraged by a 
terrible arrogance [hybris] and is manifestly tvrannized when it sees that 
we are gilding and adorning our city like a wanton woman, dressing it 
with expensive stones and statues and temples worth millions, with 
money extorted from them for fighting a war.!5 


The shrewdness of this attack is made clear when we observe the 
subtlety and breadth of its appeal. The attack, we should notice, is 
not against the empire itself, which would have alienated the ma- 
jority of Athenians. It is not even aimed at the tribute, which would 
have had much the same effect. Instead, it complains of the mis- 
direction of that tribute from its proper use in the war against Persia 
to the domestic program of Pericles. This was a clever stroke aimed 
at the Cimonian element in Pericles moderate coalition. It was a 
reminder of how the original Cimonian policy had been perverted if 
not altogether abandoned. It tried to split off the old Cimonians by 
suggesting to them that Cimon would not have sanctioned the con- 
tinued collection of tribute without a Persian war to excuse it. The 


14 ]bid. 11. 1; Gere uù kouióg uorapxíav elvai, 

™ Per. 12. 2; E. Meyer (Forschungen. II, 86) supports the view that 
Plutarch gives us à reliable account of the entire debate: "die von beiten 
Seiten vorgebrachten Argumente sind uns bei Plut. Per. 12 in authentischer 
Fassung bewahrt." 
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attack, moreover, took a high moral tone, employed the language of 
traditional religion and old-fashioned morality, and contrasted it not 
with the immorality of democracy, which would have been offensive, 
but with the arrogance of tyranny. 

Nor was the attack on the abuse of imperial revenues chosen 
merely for its propaganda value. The son of Melesias was surely 
aware that the supremacy of Pericles rested on the loyalty of the 
demos, which was guaranteed by the expenditure of public money 
among the poor. The cost of such welfare programs always rises, as 
the modern world has learned. It may be that ordinary income might 
have been enough to sustain Pericles’ program in the 450’s, but rising 
expectations, and perhaps growing numbers, made that inadequate 
by the '40's. It is possible that Pericles was thinking of such things 
when he proposed the law restricting citizenship in 451/50. In any 
case, the welfare program depended on the tribute by the time that 
Thucydides challenged Pericles. If the oligarchs could put a stop to 
the use of imperial money for domestic Athenian purposes, at one 
stroke they would help their aristocratic friends among the allies who 
carried the major burden of paying the tribute and deprive Pericles 
of the resources that helped keep him in power. That accomplished, 
they might hope to defeat him as Cimon had defeated Themistocles 
and restore the state to the condition it had enjoyed under the Areo- 
pagite Constitution.’ 


There can be no doubt that the plan was effective. Thucydides 


was a formidable speaker and debater, whose attacks forced Pericles 


16 For an interesting discussion of the purposes and activities of Thucydides 
and his faction, see H. D. Meyer in Historia, XVI (1967), 141-154. Meyer 
rejects the interpretation of the political events offered by Plutarch and 
largely accepted here. Putting aside the possibility that the party of 
Thucydides might really have been anti-imperialist, he suggests that there was 
no real opposition to the empire, and that the dispute was over means rather 
than ends. He does not give great weight to the possibility that the oligarchs 
were eager to overthrow the democracy established by Ephialtes. In his 
judgment they were chiefly interested in defeating Pericles and the building 
program which would have guaranteed his supremacy. After his fall, they 
presumably would have continued the imperial policy. The evidence dis- 
cussed above seems to me to point in another direction altogether. Meyer's 
argument is weakened somewhat by his overly simplified view of Athenian 
politics, which sees only two sharply defined parties. As we have seen, 
Athenian politics were more complicated. 
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openly to defend his policy. The result was a great debate between 
two brilliant orators. Unfortunately, only Plutarch reports it, and 
even he quotes just a few fragments of what must have been incom- 
parable rhetoric. We get some idea of the spirit and fierceness of the 
competition from an anecdote reported by Plutarch. King Archi- 
damus of Sparta once asked the son of Melesias whether he or 
Pericles was the better wrestler and received this reply: “When I 
throw Pericles in wrestling he argues that he has not been thrown 
and wins by persuading the very men who have seen the whole 
thing."* Thucydides, of course, was no mean wrestler himself, 
whether in the palaestra or in debate. He was not a military man 
like Cimon, but more of a parliamentary and political man (éyopaios 
8& kal woduTixds padov), who "by wrestling matches with Pericles on 
the bema soon brought the political situation to a state of equi- 
librium."!* 

Thucydides, however, had underestimated the political talents of 

his opponent. In ariswer to the main complaint Pericles offered no 
apology but rather a spirited defense. The Athenians, he said, need 
make no account of the money they receive from the allies so long 
as they protect them from the barbarian: 
They furnish no horse, no ship, no hoplite, but only money, which does 
not belong to the giver but to the receiver if he carries out his part of the 
bargain. But now that the city has prepared itself sufficiently with the 
things necessary for war, it is proper to employ its resources for such 
works as will bring it eternal fame when they are completed, and while 
they are being completed will maintain its prosperity, for all kinds of 
industries and a variety of demands will arise which will awaken every 
art, put in motion every hand, provide a salary for almost the entire city 
from which it may at the same time be beautified and nourished.’ 


It was a brilliant rebuttal. The first part answered the moral attack 
and was directed chiefly at the Cimonian element in the moderate 
group who were most susceptible to it. The use of imperial funds 
for Athenian purposes was not analogous to tyranny, Pericles sug- 
gested, but to the untrammeled use of his wages or profits by a man 
who had entered into a contract. If there were any breach of morality, 


17 Per. 8. 4. 
18 Per, 1]. 2. 
19 Per, 12. 4. 
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it must be on the part of such allies who shrank from paying the 
tribute, although Athens continued to provide protection as always. 
But the second part is even more masterly. It was aimed at the lower 
classes who benefited from the empire most obviously and directly 
and reminded them in the plainest terms what it meant to them. It 
stripped the veil from the arguments of Thucydides and showed 
what his program implied: the end of the use of allied money for 
Athenian programs, which meant the end of the Periclean welfare 
state. In this crisis he reminded the masses who formed the hard core 
of his political support that their interests were at stake and he ex- 
pected them to vote for their interests. 

Events proved his expectation sound. Hard pressed by charges of 
corruption in the handling of funds for his building program, he 
brilliantly turned the tables on his opponents. Did the people think, 
he asked in the assembly, that he had spent too much? Altogether 
too much, was the reply. “Well then,” said Pericles, “let the expense 
of the buildings be mine and not yours. But the name inscribed on 
the monuments will be mine as well.” The result was all that Peri- 
cles could have wished; there was a general outcry in his favor, and 
he was urged to spend whatever was needed from public funds.?? 
It was, of course, a remarkably effective rhetorical trick. No one man 
could afford to pay for the buildings, and everyone knew it. To admit 
this, however, is not to dismiss the importance of the gesture and the 
meaning of the rhetoric. Perhaps it is not too imaginative to see in 
this story a message that Pericles meant to convey to any of his demo- 
cratic supporters who might have forgotten the nature of his opposi- 
tion. These buildings, he implied, are yours, not the property of a 
wealthy nobleman; they are symbols of your glory and evidence of 
the greatness of your democracy. Do you want to return to a time 
when the great nobles were all and the people nothing? Perhaps 
some of his audience thought back, in contrast, to the story of Mil- 
tiades, who in an earlier time asked merely an olive crown as a reward 
for his victory in battle. A certain Sophanes of Decelea is said to have 
risen in the assembly and said, without grace, "When you have 
fought and conquered the barbarian alone, Miltiades, then you may 


20 Per, 14. 1-2. 
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ask to be honored alone." °! Such was the old democratic spirit that 
Pericles was able to evoke. 

In this way Pericles was able to check the swift growth of the 
opposition party. The danger was by no means passed, but he still 
retained a reliable majority, and the Athenian constitution presented 
him with a means for restoring tranquillity to Athenian politics: ostra- 
cism. It was a weapon originally designed by Cleisthenes to protect 
the democracy against subversion while it was still in its infancy. It 
also gave the leader of the democracy a weapon with which he could 
rid himself of a leader of the opposition who had become too dan- 
gerous. It was, however, a double-edged sword and could only be 
used with safety if the proposer of an ostracism were confident of a 
majority. It had been of enormous value to Cleisthenes, who had 
never needed to use it, for the very threat was enough to cow his 
enemies. It had been employed to good effect by Themistocles in the 
480's to rid himself of all his rivals. It had been turned against him 
by the coalition of Cimon in 474, and Cimon had been its victim in 
the democratic surge of 461. We must realize that no politician used 
the weapon of ostracism unless he was altogether confident that his 
opponent would be ostracized and not himself. The exception that 
tested the rule was the ostracism of Hyperbolus in 417. His ostracism 
was the only one that produced a surprise, for neither of the obvious 
candidates, Nicias and Alcibiades, was ostracized but instead a rcla- 
tive nonentity. This was precisely because both major candidates felt 
that the vote would be too close for comfort and joined forces against 
Hyperbolus. The experience showed the weakness of the institution, 
and it is no accident that it is the last ostracism of which we hear.?? 

These considerations support Plutarch's clear and unequivocal 
statement that it was Pericles who introduced the proceedings that 
ostracized Thucydides, probably in the spring of 443, and removed 
him from Athenian politics for ten years.** Athenian political parties 

21 Cim. 8. 1. 

?? On the origin and purposes of ostracism, as well as my interpretation of 
its history, see Kagan Hesperia, XXX (1961), 393-401. The standard mono- 
graph on ostracism is that of Jéróme Carcopino, L'Ostracisme athénien (2nd 
ed., Paris; 1935), but the discovery of many ostraca and a good deal of recent 
scholarship has made it somewhat out of date. 

?3]t is surprising that such shrewd historians as Grote (IV, 506) and 
Busolt (GG, III: 1, 495, n. 3), among others, should have believed that it 
was Thucydides who brought on the ostracism. No persuasive argument is put 
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tended to be groups clustered around a leader, and the removal of 
that leader usually had serious consequences for the party. The son 
of Melesias more than most was the heart and soul of his party, 
which he had led from the political wilderness into a position close 
to victory by the force of his rhetoric, organizational skill, and per- 
sonality. When he was ostracized, his faction was totally shattered.?* 

It is customary to date from the ostracism of Thucydides the 
change in the character of Pericles from demagogue to aristocrat, 
from champion of the poor to defender of property, from party 
leader to statesman.” But if we have understood him correctly, there 
was no great transformation either in the character or policy of Peri- 
cles. He was both a demagogue, which is to say a skillful politician 
in a democracy, and an aristocrat, both before and after the ostracism. 
Thereafter he continued to be the champion of the poor as he had 
been from the beginning of his career, but he also defended the 
property of Athenian citizens, which he had never dreamed of attack- 
ing. His success was based on the fact that he had always been both 
party leader and statesman, and he continued to be both. It is pos- 
sible, even likely, that in his youth his foreign policy had been more 
aggressive, that he believed it possible for Athens to expand her 
empire, her influence, and her wealth by warfare, but if so, he had 
abandoned that policy and that belief well before the final struggle 
with Thucydides. The recall of Cimon, the Five Years’ Peace, the 


forth to support that view, the nearest thing to it being Grote's remark: 
"Probably the vote was proposed by the party of Thucydides, in order to 
procure the banishment of Pericles, the more powerful person of the two, and 
the most likely to excite popular jealousy." But this is to misunderstand the 
nature of the institution, which operated less by popular jealousy than by 
political power. If Thucydides thought that the more powerful man was more 
likely to be ostracized, he was more naive than the rest of the record shows. 
The words of Plutarch, moreover, are altogether unambiguous: ré^os ôè mpòs 
Tov Oovkvólómv els dyava Tepi ToU ócTpákov karacTàs kal diaxivdvvetcas éxeivoy pèv 
é£&BaXe (Per. 14. 2). Adcock (CAH, V, 166-7), De Sanctis (Pericle, 157) 
and Ehrenberg (Sophocles and Pericles, 137) are among those who believe 
Pericles initiated the ostracism. 

24 Per, 14. 2. 

25 The first transformation is noticed by Plutarch (Per. 9. 1-2 and 15. 
1-2), the second by Beloch (Die Attische Politik, 19-21), the third by 
Hignett (op. cit., 253-257). Raphael Sealey (Hermes, LXXXV [1956], 234- 
247) argues against the reality of such a major shift. 
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Peace of Callias, and the Thirty Years’ Peace are all proof enough of 
that. Before the ostracism Pericles had decided on a conservative 
foreign policy, which meant the abandonment of expansion, coupled 
with the firm maintenance of control in the empire, and a democratic 
welfare state for Athens. The ostracism of Thucydides amounted 
only to a popular ratification of those decisions. 

The removal of the son of Melesias did, of course, improve the 
political situation of Pericles and, for the moment, made him more 
independent of his supporters. But political victories in a democracy, 
no matter how overwhelming, are never permanent. A clever poli- 
tician will begin planning for future troubles the day after his victory. 
Although Plutarch tells that the resolution of its political quarrels 
had unified Athens and made it “like a smooth surface,” some ripples 
had not yet receded. The moralistic, anti-imperial propaganda of 
Thucydides could not have failed to make an impression on the 
Cimonian supporters of Pericles. The idealistic, Panhellenic appeal 
of Thucydides’ complaints about Athenians tyrannizing over other 
Greeks must have been a major reason for the support many of them 
gave him. To win them back to his moderate coalition, Pericles must 
appeal to such sentiments. The destruction of the right wing, more- 
over, strengthened the left. To defend his imperial policy, Pericles 
had appealed to pure self-interest; he had emphasized the empire as 
a source of profit. For the moment he was in firm control of the 
aggressive imperialists, but one day they might insist on payment for 
their services in saving Pericles from defeat. Finally, the allies them- 
selves might present a problem. The hopes of the many friends of 
Thucydides scattered throughout the empire must have rested on his 
success. No doubt they expected him to succeed and then to end, or 
at least reduce, tribute payments. The disappointment of his defeat 
could well lead them to revolt, as many of them had done only a few 
years earlier. 

It was to this last problem that Pericles immediately turned. The 
tribute lists give evidence that troubles in the empire had not been 
completely ended by the suppression of the Euboean rebellion and 
the measures that followed it. In the year 447/6 some 171 cities are 
listed. The following year shows only 156 and the year after that 
158. The year of the ostracism finds 163 cities on the lists, which 
climbs to 165 in 443/2. In 442/1 there is a rather marked increase 
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to 173. This drops to 164 in 441/40 but rises again to 172 in 
440/39.?* The rise from a low of 156 in 446/5 to 165 in 443/2 is 
evidence of the undramatic but steady tightening of imperial control 
that followed the Euboean rebellion, but the increase from 165 to 
173 between 443/2 and 442/1 is striking, and it appears that the 
new higher figure became normal, for the dip of 441/40 may very 
well be the result of the Samian revolution of that year.” It seems 
very much as if something significant happened in the realm of im- 
perial organization in 443/2. The rest of our evidence confirms this 
judgment. In the normal course of events a reassessment of the 
tribute was due for the year 442/1, but instead such a reassessment 
took place a year earlier. Not only was there an early reassessment, 
but for the first time the empire was formally divided into five 
districts: Ionia, the Hellespont, Thrace, Caria, and the Islands. Such 
a division was already implicit, but now it was made explicit and 
appears inscribed on the stones. It is also clear that significant 
changes were made in the tribute paid by some of the cities. In some 
cases substantial reductions took place; in others there was a restora- 
tion of a previous, probably normal, figure after fluctuation; in still 
others some intermediate figure between previous highs and lows 
was fixed. None of these changes were large enough to compare with 
the more important adjustments of 446/5, which often resulted from 
the establishment of cleruchies. They appear rather to be minor 
readjustments, part of a general but not radical reorganization. 

Another fact that emphasizes the unusual character of the year 
443/2 is that for the first time a co-secretary (xyngrammateus) is 
chosen to serve the board of Hellenotamiae. His name is Satyrus, 
and he is chosen for the same job in the following year, the only 
instance of a secretary of any kind ever chosen for consecutive years. 
Finally, it is worth noticing that the man elected chairman of the 
board of Hellenotamiae for the same year was Sophocles of Colonus, 
the tragic poet.” From all this information several questions arise: 

26 See the table provided by Ehrenberg, Sophocles, 130. 

27 Idem. 

28 The evidence for the foregoing account is collected and interpreted by 
Ehrenberg in the sixth chapter of his Sophocles and Pericles, (117-140). I 
have in general followed his interpretation. The texts of the relevant tribute 
lists are in the second volume of ATL, 13-22; ATL, III, 67-68 and 306-307 
add some pertinent remarks. An argument for 443/2 as a year of reassess- 
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What were the purposes, nature, and results of this imperial reorgan- 
ization? Why was the reassessment made a year earlier than usual? 
Why was it necessary to choose a second clerk and keep him on an 
unprecedented second year? Finally, what, if anything, is the signifi- 
cance of the appearance of the famous Sophocles as chairman of the 
board of Hellenotamiae? 

The answers to most of these questions can only come from a 
proper understanding of the political situation in the aftermath of 
the ostracism of Thucydides. The first task for Pericles was to main- 
tain imperial control where it existed and to restore it where it had 
been cast off. A closer analysis of the tribute lists shows that in the 
Hellespontine, Thracian, and Carian districts, particularly the more 
remote inland towns, there had been considerable defections.” It 
was imperative to act immediately to recover lost ground and to deter 
further defections. It must have been chiefly for this reason that 
Pericles moved the reassessment up a year and used the occasion for 
a thorough reorganization.” 

But it was not enough to tighten up imperial control; it was also 
necessary to win back the moderates who had been impressed by the 
arguments of the son of Melesias. For this reason the reassessment 
and reorganization were gentle and, we must imagine, scrupulously 
fair. We hear of no new cleruchies, no harsh measures, but only of 
readjustments of tribute, usually downward. It was as though Peri- 
cles were harking back to his campaign speeches and refuting the 
charge of tyranny. Athens, he was saying, does not wish to dominate 


ment is made by Meritt in AJA, XXIX (1925), 247-273. See also Nessel- 
hauf, Untersuchungen, 36ff. 

29 See Ehrenberg's table (Sophocles and Pericles, 130). 

80 The authors of ATL (III, 306) believe that Pericles intended to make 
the Great Panathenaea of 442, the normal occasion for a reassessment, “a 
demonstration that Athens was the center of the civilized world," and that 
he advanced the reassessment to the summer of 443 "to keep this celebration 
clear of business." Even if the evidence for Pericles' intentions were far better 
than it is, this explanation would be a very weak one. Ehrenberg also rejects 
it and offers one far more persuasive. "Pericles had finally silenced the op- 
position of the oligarchs who had been voicing the complaints of the allies. 
What was more natural than to remove some causes of discontent and thus 
secure the tribute from reluctant states, when concessions could no longer be 
regarded as a sign of weakness?" (Sophocles and Pericles, 129—130). 
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and exploit her allies, but merely to see that they observe the bargain 
they have made. If they did so they would find Athens fair in finan- 
cial matters and careful of their rights. The reorganization required 
a good deal of work in addition to the usual labors of the committee, 
and so a second secretary was needed. When one year proved insuffi- 
cient, Satyrus, who had no doubt become indispensable, was reap- 
pointed to finish the job. The reorganization was clearly effective, 
especially in the more difficult regions. Between 444/3 and 440/39 
the number of cities paying tribute in the Hellespont went from 
twenty-five to thirty-two, in Thrace from thirty-eight to forty-three, 
and in Caria from thirty-five to forty-six. Although the Carian dis- 
trict ultimately proved untenable, the rest was saved. 

The question of Sophocles remains. What are we to make of his 
chairmanship? To begin with, it is important to recognize that 
Sophocles came from a wealthy and respected family. By the time of 
his election he was about fifty and had been an important and 
popular public figure at least since 468, when he had won his first 
victory as a tragedian. There is a story that the prize was awarded by 
a jury composed of Cimon and his fellow generals." However that 
may be, we may well imagine him to be a typical Cimonian. That 
he was in favor of Pericles and his program, like many other Cimo- 
nians, is made more than likely by his willingness to serve as chair- 
man of the board of Hellenotamiae at such an important moment. 
Further evidence is provided by his election to the strategia in 
441/40. It is possible to argue that he was elected to the board of 
Hellenotamiae before the ostracism of Thucydides, and so need not 
have been a Periclean candidate. Possibly one might even argue that 
so popular a man as Sophocles could have been elected to the gen- 
eralship against the wishes of Pericles, even though the evidence 
shows such situations to be rare. Yet it is worth mentioning that 
Sophocles is one of only two men in the time of Pericles who held 
both positions, and the other's being a Hellenotamias is uncertain.** 
It is surely impossible to believe that Pericles, at the height of his 
power, would have been unable to stop the election of a political 
opponent to the generalship. 

But there is even better evidence of the friendly relationship be- 


31 Cim. 8. 8. 
32 Ehrenberg, Sophocles and Pericles, 133. 
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tween Sophocles and Pericles. Ehrenberg has offered us a brilliant 
and persuasive interpretation of the epigraphic and historical data. 
He points out that the tribute list for 443/2, number 12 in the series, 
is the first to name a chairman of the board. Like all the previous 
lists, it has a prescript in wide-space large letters giving the number 
of the list and the name of the secretary. At the bottom of the list, 
the name of the second secretary and the chairman are inscribed in 
letters smaller than the prescript and only a little larger than the list 
itself. The prescript of list 13, which follows immediately, is written 
in the same smaller letters. “We get the impression that these three 
lines are somehow pressed into narrow space, perhaps as a result of 
an afterthought, after the spacing of the whole reverse side of the 
stele, which contains the lists 9-13, had been done.” The prescript 
for list 13 contains the names of all three officials, two secretaries and 
a Hellenotamias. In future lists the Hellenotamias is always men- 
tioned and the prescripts are once again inscribed in large, widely 
spaced letters.” Now the general opinion is that the Hellenotamiae 
were elected at the same time as the strategoi, in the seventh month 
of the Athenian year. The decision to have an ostracism was taken 
in the sixth, and the actual ostracism in the eighth. Thus, Sophocles 
stood for his office at the hottest moment in the struggle between 
Pericles and Thucydides, when it was clear that one of them would 
be ostracized. Whether or not he correctly anticipated the outcome, 
it is clear he did not suffer by it. The evidence seems to show that his 
selection as chairman came late. 

It is easy to believe that the idea for this innovation came from 
Pericles after he was rid of his opponent. His influence over Athe- 
nian affairs could never have been greater than at the moment of his 
victory over the son of Melesias. It was then that the idea must have 
come to him of moving up the reassessment and using it for a signifi- 
cant reorganization of the empire. But it was not enough that the 
reorganization should be fair and equitable. As an experienced demo- 
cratic politician, he knew that it was at least equally important that 
it should seem fair and honorable and should be recognized as such 
by one and all. It was no less important that it should seem to have 
the support not only of the radical imperialists but of the respectable, 
conservative elements as well. Nothing could have served his needs 


38 Ibid., 132-133. 
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better than to have Sophocles available to head the board of Helleno- 
tamiae at such a time. Whether by chance or design, he had been 
elected. It was certainly no chance that the position of chairman was 
first given a prominent listing at this moment and Sophocles chosen 
to fill it. In one stroke Pericles could accomplish the necessary impe- 
rial reorganization and demonstrate the respectability and modera- 
tion of his policy to the more restless element among his supporters. 
Perhaps they were not yet fully convinced, but this brilliant improv- 
isation could not fail to help. Soon developments in the west would 
give him another opportunity to convince them. 
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Although the Athenian Empire lay to the north and east, Athens 
was not altogether uninterested in the west. As we have seen,’ there 
were rumors that Themistocles had ambitions of western expansion, 
and it is not too much to believe that at the height of their success 
the more sanguine Athenians may have cast covetous eyes on the 
wheat fields, harbors, and precious metals of the Greek cities of 
Sicily and southern Italy. In the year 458/7, at any rate, when the 
victorious Athenians had not yet been sobered by the Egyptian dis- 
aster, they concluded a treaty with Egesta in western Sicily. It is 


1 See above, Chap. 4, p. 58. 

?'The date is established by the name of the archon on the very fragmentary 
inscription IG, I?, 20. It was formerly read as Ariston and dated to 454/3. 
Most epigraphers now read it as Habron and so date it to the year 458/7, but 
W. K. Pritchett has pointed out that there is reason for caution (CP, XLVII 
[1952], 263 and AJA, LIX [1955], 58-59). It is his judgment that the stone 
does not justify any reading of the archon's name. "Wear on the surface has 
obliterated the name of the archon, and the epigraphist and the historian 
must accept this fact" (AJA, LIX [1955], 59). I have accepted the majority 
opinion for the date of the treaty, in part because it seems to me to make 
good historical sense, but I am fully aware it is not much more than an 
educated guess. No important interpretation should be made to rest on it. 

For a brief discussion of the problem and a full and up-to-date bibliography, 
see Hermann Bengtson, Die Staatsvertrüge der griechisch-rómischen Welt von 
700 bis 338 v. Chr., If (Munich and Berlin, 1962), No. 139, 41-42. See 
also SEG, X, 7; XII, 6; XIV, 1; XXI, 10; XXII, 3. 
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possible that similar alliances were made about the same time with 
Rhegium on the toe of Italy and Leontini, a Sicilian town to the 
northwest of Syracuse.* If these dates are correct, they may give evi- 
dence of Athenian ambition during this most ambitious period in 
Athenian history, but even then it is not clear that Pericles was in 
favor of this policy. We have seen that he was by no means in full 
control of Athens in the fifties and that he was unable, on occasion, 
to restrain the more aggressive Athenians. There is a long standing 
suggestion that these alliances were, in fact, made by the radicals.* 
Such a suggestion cannot be confirmed, but it seems no less likely 
than any other. 

However one judges these cases, they cannot be understood as 
anything but isolated instances of Athenian involvement in the 
west. There is no reliable evidence for a pattern of continued active 
Athenian political interest in Italy and Sicily. Certainly there is not 
a shred of evidence to connect Pericles with an ambitious western 
policy. 

The first clear instance of a serious Athenian interest in western 
affairs is its leading role in founding a colony in southern Italy. 
Sybaris had been destroyed by its neighbor Croton late in the sixth 

8 The evidence for the date of these alliances is even worse than that for 
the treaty with Egesta. It is to be found on two stelae carrying inscriptions 
of the treaties IG, I ?, 51, 52 = Tod, 57—58. In each case the heading has been 
inscribed on a part of the stone where a previous heading had been erased. 
These are plainly instances of renewals in which an old treaty is being re- 
affirmed. The date of the renewal is firmly fixed by the archon's name to 
433/2. 'The problem is to decide when the original treaties were made. Sug- 
gestions have ranged from about 460 (S. Accame, Riv. di Fil., N.S., XXX 
[1952], 127ff.) to 439 CH. Wentker, Sizilien und Athen [Heidelberg, 
1956], 70—71; 89ff.) Bengtson once again provides a full bibliography 
CStaatsvertráge, 82) as well as a simple and accurate description of the 
historian's plight: "Wann dieser geschlossen wurde, ist unbekannt." For 
additional remarks, see SEG, X, 48; XII, 20; XXI, 35. I have ventured to 
date them in the early fifties because they seem to me to fit the adventurous 
mood that prevailed in Athens between the ostracism of Cimon and the 
Egyptian disaster. Once again, no great weight should be placed upon any 
date for these treaties. 

* H. Droysen, Athen und der Westen vor d. sizil. Expedition (1882), 17ff., 
cited by Ehrenberg, AJP, LXIX (1948), 159, n. 27. I have been unable to 
see the book. Ehrenberg says, "It seems no longer necessary to refute" this 
view. It seems to me impossible to refute, just as it is impossible to prove. 
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century and again in the middle of the fifth. Shortly after this second 
destruction, dated by Diodorus five years after the second founding 
of 453/2, the surviving Sybarites sought help in rebuilding their 
city. From this appeal there ultimately resulted the foundation of 
the city on a new site, which was called Thurii. We have no con- 
temporary source for its foundation. We must rely chiefly on Dio- 
dorus and a few reports from scattered late authors, which often seem 
to contradict his version of the events. The result is a rather confused 
picture in which the chronology is far from clear and from which 
many very different interpretations have arisen. In spite of the difh- 
culties, and although it is impossible to reach absolutely certain con- 
clusions, we must try to understand what happened at Thurii and 
what it meant, for its foundation was an event of the greatest im- 
portance in the history of the relations of the Greek states in the 
critical years between the two Peloponnesian wars. 

Diodorus places all the events connected with the foundation in 
the year 446/5,* but there is another strong tradition which places 
the foundation in 444/3.* Most scholars accept the later date, but 
the fact is that both dates seem relevant. It is likely that it was in 
446/5 that the Sybarite survivors sent ambassadors to Sparta and 
Athens asking help in resettling their city and inviting the Spartans 
and Athenians to join in the colony. Probably the request was made 
after the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ Peace, for it is highly un- 
likely that such a request could be made while Sparta and Athens 
were at war with one another, but it was natural to apply for help 
to the two hegemonal states of Greece after the peace. The Spartans 
characteristically refused, but the Athenians agreed to take part.? 
This is as much as we may say about the first part of the Athenian 
involvement. Although Diodorus continues on to give details of the 


5 The text of Diodorus reads wévre érecww torepov rov Oevrépov guvorkiopoù, 
F. Vogel, the editor of the Teubner edition, brackets this passage, saying only 
delevi. He is followed by C. H. Oldfather in the Loeb edition, where it has 
been dropped to a footnote. There seems no satisfactory reason for rejecting 
the text of the manuscripts. 

$12, 7: 10,3. 

? Plut. Mor. 835c; see also Ehrenberg, AJP, LXIX (1948), 150, and n. 6. 

8 For good discussions of the chronological problems, see Busolt, GG, III: 
1, 523 n. 3 and Ehrenberg, loc. cit. 

9? Diod. 12. 10. 3-4. 
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foundation, most of them clearly belong to the later date and the 
second phase of Athenian participation, and none can be confidently 
assigned to 446/5.!° All we know, then, is that when the Sybarites 
asked the Athenians to provide settlers for re-establishing their city, 
Athens complied. 

Let us be clear that this action did not amount to the establish- 
ment of an Athenian colony or cleruchy. We cannot be sure what 
was the purpose of Pericles, who was surely in command in 446/5, in 
agreeing to this migration, but we should not lose sight of the fact 
that in the previous year Athens had sent cleruchies to Imbros, the 
Chersonese, Chalcis, and Eretria. In 446/5 colonies were sent to 
Colophon, Erythrae, and Hestiaea, and new cleruchies were sent to 
Chalcis and Eretria after their rebellions were put down." To be 
sure, these settlements were aimed, in part, at making the empire 
more secure, but they also reflect the need to rid Athens of excess 
population. The burden of providing a living for the poor placed a 
great strain on the Athenian treasury, particularly when the future 
of imperial tribute was in doubt. It is not necessary to see great impe- 
rial or commercial ambitions in this agreement to send supernumer- 
ary citizens to a city that was not an Athenian colony and that the 
Athenian settlers could not control.’ 

Athenian participation did not put an end to the troubles of the 
Sybarites. After a while, they “were destroyed by the Athenians and 
other Greeks, who, although they had come to live with them, de- 
spised them so much that they not only killed them but moved the 
city to another place and called it Thurii.” ** Diodorus provides some 
additional details. The old Sybarites, it seems, claimed special rights 
for themselves: political, social, and economic. This enraged the other 
settlers and led to the slaughter and expulsion of the Sybarites.'* 


10 Ehrenberg thinks that the Athenian invitation to the Peloponnesians to 
join them in founding the colony belongs to 446/5, but he admits that this 
is not certain (AJP, LXIX [1948], 153 and note 18). 

11 ATL, III, 299-300. 

1? See Appendix F. 

13 Strabo p. 263, 6. 1. 13. 

14 12, 11. 1-2. Diodorus places these events after the foundation of Thurii, 
but his chronology throughout is muddled. Strabo’s account speaks only of 
Sybaris and Sybarites. He tells a clear and simple story that is preferable. 
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These events took place after the signing of the Thirty Years’ Peace 
in the spring of 445. We must allow at least a year for the develop- 
ment of the strife and the final clash, so that by the spring or sum- 
mer of 444, possibly a bit later, the word of what had happened must 
have reached Athens. It is generally agreed that some time in the 
year 444/3 the Athenians organized a colonizing expedition under 
the leadership of Lampon and Xenocritus to found a city on a new 
site near Sybaris. They sent messengers to the cities of the Pelopon- 
nese as well as other parts of Greece, many of whom accepted; this 
was to be not an Athenian, but a Panhellenic colony. The site was 
chosen in accordance with the instructions of the Delphic oracle. 
The land was divided equally among the settlers, regardless of their 
place of origin. A democratic constitution was established, and the 
Thurians were divided into ten tribes, organized into three groups. 
There was a Peloponnesian group made up of a tribe each for the 
Arcadians, the Achaeans, and the Eleians. Another, made up of extra- 
Peloponnesian Dorians, consisted of tribes called Boeotia, Amphic- 
tyonis, and Doris. Finally, there were four other tribes, one each for 
Ionia, Athens, Euboea, and the Islands. The lawgivers and founding 
fathers of the constitution were Charondas and Protagoras, and 
among the illustrious colonists were Hippodamus of Miletus, the 
famous city-planner, and Herodotus, the father of history." 

So much is generally accepted, but the interpretation of these facts 
has led to much disagreement. Since the meaning of the foundation 
of Thurii is of the greatest importance to our understanding of Athe- 
nian policy, we must look carefully at the more important interpre- 
tations before suggesting our own. It has often been assumed that the 
Athenian establishment of Thurii on a Panhellenic basis was a con- 
ciliatory gesture towards Corinth, the state most suspicious of Athe- 
nian ambitions in the west. Wade-Gery agrees that such was at 
least part of the purpose, but asks why the Athenians made such a 
gesture. To his mind, Pericles never abandoned a policy of aggres- 

15'This common ground is established by putting together the account of 
Diodorus 12. 10-11 with the article of Ehrenberg cited above and that of 
P. Cloché, "Périclés et la Politique Extérieure d'Athénes entre la Paix de 
446-445 et les Préludes de la Guerre du Péloponése,” AC, XIV (1945), 95- 
103. 

16E.g., O'Neill, Ancient Corinth (Baltimore, 1930), 196, and F. E. 
Adcock, CAH, V, 169. 
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sive imperialism. “Perikles meant the Sparta-Athens dualism to be 
provisional. The years 445-431 were not, nor were meant to be, a 
milennium: Athens had recoiled to jump better.” '" The period 
between the peace of 446/5 and 431 was one of “relentless pressure 
westwards . . . aimed directly at Korinth, indirectly at Sparta: Korinth 
was to be forced out of the Spartan League or, if necessary, ruined.” 
Thus, since the establishment of Thurii on a Panhellenic basis was 
not an aggressive action but quite the reverse, Pericles could not 
have supported it. To be sure, he had proposed the settlement of 
Thurii and employed his friends Lampon and Xenocritus as founders, 
but he intended it purely as an imperial undertaking. 

In 444/3, says Wade-Gery, Pericles was not elected general, and 
the planning of the expedition fell to Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
the archfoe of Pericles. A member of the international aristocracy of 
Greece, “he was the true Panhellenist: and . . . Perikles, in the Con- 
gress Decree, stole his thunder. To Perikles, Panhellenism was a 
thing which could be made to serve Athens: to Thucydides, it meant 
equality of all Greek states, the renouncement of Athenian domina- 
tion.” 5 It was Thucydides who invited the Peloponnesians to share 
in the colony and set it on its Panhellenic path. Unfortunately, Thu- 
cydides was ostracized in the spring of 443, and the result was a 
“mongrel policy” for Thurii. With the return to power of Pericles, 
Athens turned its back on peaceful Panhellenism and resumed its 
imperial ambitions. The tightening of Athenian control of the em- 
pire, the treaties with Rhegium and Leontini, which Wade-Gery 
thinks may belong to this year, possibly the alliance that Phormio 
concluded with Acarnania, were all stages in an uninterrupted proc- 
ess leading to Athens’ treaty with Corcyra in 433 and the Pelopon- 
nesian War. 

Now this is as forceful a statement as we have of the proposition 
that Pericles and Athens were undeviatingly committed to an 
aggressive and expansionist policy not only in the north and east, 
but in the west as well, from the very moment that the Thirty Years’ 
Peace was made. If it is correct, it renders absurd any claim that the 
Peloponnesian War could have been averted, for Sparta and Corinth 
could certainly not stand idly by forever while Athens increased its 


Y! Essays, 253. 
18 [bid., 256. 
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power at their expense. The fact is, however, that the entire theory 
is gossamer and disintegrates at the first touch.” 

The argument for Thucydides as the sponsor of the Panhellenic 
colony rests in the first place on two paragraphs (6-7) in the anony- 
_ mous Life of Thucydides, which comes down to us in the manu- 
scripts. This purports to be a life of the historian, not the son of 
Melesias. It tells a highly confused story of Thucydides going to 
Sybaris before he was condemned and ostracized. The source is 
universally regarded as altogether untrustworthy, and this particular 
tale is absurd and incoherent even by its low standard.” The second 
basis for Wade-Gery’s interpretation is the argument that Pericles 
was out of power in 444/3 and could not have initiated the plan for 
a Panhellenic colony in that year. This argument rests on a passage 
in Plutarch’s Life of Pericles (16.3): “After the overthrow and 
ostracism of Thucydides, Pericles for no less than fifteen years 
acquired a position of authority and domination that was continuous 
and unbroken because of his election as general each year.”** Wade- 
Gery takes this to mean that from 443/2, the year after the ostra- 
cism, to 429/8, the year of his death, Pericles held the generalship 


19 So far as I know it has won no adherents, though it seems to linger in 
the minds of those who share its general belief in unceasing Athenian im- 
perialism on all fronts. In part this is no doubt due to a proper respect for 
the erudition and wisdom of its author and for the daring brilliance of the 
concept, which draws on a remarkably scattered and disparate body of evi- 
dence. Scholars who have written on Thurii since Wade-Gery, however, have 
not accepted his theory. See De Sanctis, Pericle, 169-170, Gomme, Hist. 
Comm., I, 386-387, Cloché AC, XIV (1945), 100, n. 1, Ehrenberg, AJP, 
LXIX (1948), 159-163, and Wentker, Sizilien und Athen, 86-87 for 
explicit rebuttals. The authors of ATL (III, 305, n. 20), of which Wade- 
Gery is one, had by 1950 come to the conclusion that the earlier view of 
Wade-Gery “needs certain modifications.” These include a complete rejection 
of the idea that Athens put “relentless pressure” on Corinth. They continue 
to believe “that the plan for Thouria [sic] was strongly coloured by the 
opposition to Perikles,” a view they alone hold, so far as I can see. With their 
main conclusion, however, I agree fully: “We think, then, that between 
446 and 433 Athens avoided overt provocation of Korinth. . . .” 

20 Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 386-387; Ehrenberg, AJP, LXIX (1948), 160- 
161. 
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without interruption. In the first place, as Wade-Gery recognizes, 
Pericles was removed from office in 430/29 and died in the midst 
of his term in 429/8, so that the terms continuous (8iyjvexq) and un- 
broken (uíav o$cav) hardly seem applicable. If we interpret the pas- 
sage strictly, we should have to begin the series of elections in 
445/4.7? But the fact is that we have no warrant to take these figures 
seriously at all. It is perfectly clear that Plutarch is talking in very 
general terms and that his figures are round, to say the least. Earlier 
in the very same sentence he says, "For forty years Pericles stood 
first among such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, 
Tolmides, and Thucydides. . . ." If we take this claim seriously, 
we must believe that Pericles was paramount in 469, when he was 
no more than twenty-five years old. That is absurd, and no one does 
take it seriously, yet we are asked to believe in the accuracy of the 
figure of fifteen years that appears in the same context. 

Scholars have pointed out yet another flaw in the argument: the 
assumption that if Pericles was not general he was out of power.” 
It is clear that a continuous run of generalships was the exception 
rather than the rule in fifth-century Athens. “If Perikles was strategos 
6 or 7 times between 460 and 443, that was remarkable. . . . If he 
was not reelected in 445—444 and 444—443, that was normal, and we 
must not infer from it any change or upset in Athenian policy." ?* 
Finally, we should recognize that the notion that Pericles was out of 
power in 444/3 rests on a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
institution of ostracism at Athens. We have seen that the vote on 
ostracism was introduced by Pericles, not his opponent. No politician 
ever did such a thing without full confidence in the support of a 
comfortable majority. Whether or not he was general in 444/3, 
Pericles was in command of the political situation and must bear full 
responsibility for the dispatch of a colony to Thurii and the form 
that it took. 

Ehrenberg rejects the notion that Thucydides was responsible for 
the Panhellenic nature of Thurii, yet he seems to believe in a modi- 
fied version of the "relentless pressure" theory. For him the founda- 
tion of Thurii is a continuation of that peaceful imperialism of the 


22 This is precisely what Beloch does (GG ?, II: 1, 185 and n. 3). 
?3 Gomme, idem.; Ehrenberg, op. cit., 162-163. 
24 Gomme, idem. 
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Congress Decree which would have supported Athenian political 
imperialism with religious hegemony. In the case of Thurii, “The 
aims were both more modest and more realistic. But the spirit was 
the same. Pericles founded a colony on a Panhellenic basis, a colony 
led by an Athenian oixwr/s and intended as a stronghold of Athenian 
influence in the West.”” This view has a good deal of support and 
deserves careful consideration. In the first place, it is well to clear 
the ground by eliminating unfounded suppositions. There is ab- 
solutely no reliable evidence for Athenian involvement in the west 
between 445 and 435 except for the colonization of Thurii."* If we 
are to believe that Athens meant to extend her influence to the west 
in the years between the Peloponnesian Wars, we must confine our 
search for proof to that event. 

At Thurii, Ehrenberg has tried to find such proof. His most im- 
portant argument is that the colony was not really Panhellenic, that 
its Panhellenism was merely a cloak to hide the truth, that Thurii 
was founded by Athenian friends of Pericles and dominated by Athe- 
nians and their allies in the “well-founded expectation of Athenian 
leadership.” It was given a democratic constitution and filled with 
the friends of Pericles. The whole policy was Periclean, “that is to 
say, democratic and imperialistic.” * An investigation of the ten 
Thurian tribes shows that Athens was the only single city repre- 
sented by a tribe. It is further plain that with the tribes Eubois, 
Nesiotis, and Ias, Athens and her allies controlled four of the ten 
tribes. All the Dorians, including Corinthians and Spartans, were 
placed in a single tribe, so they could have been neither numerous 
nor influential. Ehrenberg takes this as evidence for Athenian machi- 
nations to control and dominate the colony. But surely this is to read 
too much into the tribal names or perhaps to read their significance 
too simply. If the constitution of Thurii was like that of Athens, then 
the tribes, like the original tribes of Cleisthenes, had to be roughly 
equal, for in Athens, at least, they provided regiments for the army 
and could not be too different in size. Thus, the Athenians could 
not have decided in advance how the Thurian tribes would be organ- 


25 163. 
26 See above, pp. 154—156, and Appendix G. 
27 160. 
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ized and named; first they had to discover who would come to join 
their colony. 

We must keep in mind that the several Greek states did not 
appoint contingents of settlers to leave home and join the colony. 
The colonists were individuals who were attracted by the Athenian 
invitation. Until they gathered in Italy, no one could be sure how 
many there would be or what would be the number of settlers from 
each region. That there were few Spartans and Corinthians is hardly 
surprising. Sparta had no population to spare and had not sent off a 
colony for centuries. Corinth was a rich, exciting, and flourishing 
city with a mixed economy and many sources of entertainment. So 
far as we know she was not troubled by overpopulation in this period. 
Arcadia, Elis, Achaea, the Aegean Islands, Euboea, and many parts 
of Ionia and Boeotia, on the other hand, were far from prosperous 
and generally had more people than they could support. Athens, as 
we have seen, had a rapidly expanding population. The assignment 
of settlers to tribes thus seems less a part of an Athenian plan of 
domination than a reflection of the nature of the new body of citizens. 

Perhaps it is also a bit naive to believe that the presence of three 
tribes of settlers from states in the Athenian Empire guaranteed the 
Athenians’ control. There was enough resentment towards Athens in 
the empire to make it equally likely that the Euboeans, Islanders, and 
Ionians might be very touchy and resentful of any Athenian attempt 
to assert superiority in any way. This is only conjecture, but so is the 
suggestion that the tribal organization makes a mockery of the notion 
that Thurii was a Panhellenic colony. The hard fact is that Athe- 
nians seem to have made up only about one-tenth of the population 
and to have been confined to a single tribe. If the Panhellenism of 
Thurii was a fraud, we need other evidence. 

But the argument over Panhellenism is only a minor issue in com- 
parison with the basic question: Did Athens use, or intend to use, 
Thurii as a base for her western ambitions? The best answer to this 
question can be found by examining the history of the colony. Very 
soon after its establishment, the new city became involved in a war 
with the old Spartan colony of Taras. Diodorus assigns the fighting 
to the year 444/3, but we have seen that his chronology is not reliable 
at this point. Perhaps we should understand him to mean that it took 
place two years after the foundation of the city, which he places in 
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446/5. If so we may guess that 442/1 is the proper date, but in any 
case some date in the forties is appropriate. 

Diodorus gives us a rather vague account of continuous fighting on 
land and sea with mutual plunderings but no clear result. Once 
again Strabo has a clearer, fuller, and more reliable account. He is 
following Antiochus of Syracuse, a fifth-century writer who com- 
posed a history with one book devoted to southern Italy. We have 
reason to believe Strabo when he gives the following account: 


Antiochus says that when the Tarantines were at war with the Thurians 
over who should possess Siris, and Cleandridas, who was in exile from 
Sparta, was their general, they agreed to establish a joint colony in com- 
mon, but the colony was judged to belong to the Tarantines. . . .?9 


It is not hard to put the two accounts together. For Diodorus the war 
is indecisive because neither side annihilates the other. Both our 
authors are describing the same event with different degrees of detail. 
Finally, we have the evidence of a dedication inscribed at Olympia 
in old Laconic letters, which reads: "The Tarantines offered a tenth 
of the spoils they took from the Thurians to Olympian Zeus." *° 
The main point is indisputable: only a short time after its foundation 
Thurii fought a war with a nearby Spartan colony and lost. 

It is at this point that the believers in the theory that Thurii was 
an outpost of Athenian imperialism must contend with the curious 
behavior of the Athenians. Athens took no action. Is it possible that 
so soon after the foundation of the colony, after going to such un- 
usual lengths to set it up, that an imperialistic Pericles should make 
no move to support it? The defeat at Siris was the beginning of a 
decline of Athenian prestige in southern Italy that was never 
checked, yet Pericles permitted it without so much as a gesture or a 
word. Such behavior ill accords with a policy of aggressive imperial- 
ism or "relentless pressure." One of the first things the new colony of 
Thurii had done was to make peace with the traditional enemy of 
Sybaris, Croton.?' Is it too daring to see in this and the refusal of 


28 Diod. 12. 23. 2. 

2° Strabo 6. 1. 15, p. 264. 

30 W., Dittenberger, SIG, Number 61. ZxiAa awd Oovplov Taparrivot dvédexay 
Ad 'Odvurlo õexárav, Dittenberger dates it ca. 440, "non multo post Thurios 
conditos." 

31 Diod. 12. 11. 3. 
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Pericles to intervene in the war between Thurii and Taras, a con- 
trary policy of peaceful Panhellenism and nonintervention? 

The attitude of Athens towards Thurii was put to an even sharper 
and more direct test. In 434/3 factional strife broke out at Thurii.*? 
The date is of some importance for an understanding of the situa- 
tion, for it is after the outbreak of hostilities between Corinth and 
Corcyra, but before the Athenian alliance with Corcyra. It is fair to 
say that at that moment a conflict between Athens and Sparta 
seemed possible, and to some even inevitable. It was in these circum- 
stances that the Thurians split on the question of whose colony 
Thurii was and the related question of who was its oixuorys. There 
can be little doubt that the question arose as a result of the tense 
international situation, which soon led almost all Greeks and some 
barbarians to choose one side or the other in the impending struggle. 
The Athenians asserted that the colony was Athenian, alleging that 
"the greatest number of citizens had come from Athens.” ** The 
Peloponnesians countered that since a "great many" (oix éAlyous.) of 
them had been among the founding fathers, the colony should be 
regarded as Peloponnesian. 

Unfortunately we do not have anything from Antiochus of Syra- 
cuse to clarify the nature of the dispute, but we shall not be far 
from the truth if we summarize the argument in the following terms: 
The dispute was important because its outcome might determine the 
attitude of the state in the forthcoming war. The Athenians argued 
that Thurii was Athenian because the single city with the greatest 
number of original colonists was Athens. The Peloponnesians argued 
that the colony was Peloponnesian because there were more Pelopon- 
nesians than Athenians, or indeed than any other geographical group. 
The upshot of the affair was that the Thurians sent to Delphi to ask, 
"Who shall be called the founder of the city?" The god replied that 
he himself should be considered the founder. That settled the matter. 
Thereafter Apollo was declared the founder of Thurii, and peace was 
restored. "The Panhellenic character of the colony was made clear, 


32 The date is established by Diodorus (12. 35) and has not been chal- 
lenged so far as I know. It is accepted both by the conservative Busolt (GG, 
III: 1, 537) and by the daring Beloch (GG ?, II: 1, 202). 

33 Diod. 12. 35. 2: dmo$awópevot wrelorous olkfjropas ég 'A0nvà» édndubévat, 
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but the way was paved for the dissolution of the connection with 
Athens." ** 

Once again Athens did absolutely nothing. But this time her 
silence is even stranger, for now there was a very good chance that 
war would come, and if it did, a colony in the west would be helpful, 
while a hostile state could be dangerous. Yet Pericles did not inter- 
vene, even though Delphic Apollo was a friend of Sparta, and his 
acceptance as founder of Thurii meant that it would be more likely 
to side with the Peloponnesians if war came. It appears that in 434/3, 
Pericles still hoped to avoid war and was reluctant to take any steps 
in the west that might frighten or anger Corinth or Sparta. There 
seems to be no reason to believe that Thurii was anything other 
than what it seemed to be, a Panhellenic and not an Athenian col- 
ony. There should be no doubt, furthermore, that it was a project 
supported by Pericles from the beginning, or that he remained firm 
in his determination to leave it independent down to and into the 
Peloponnesian War. 

If all this is true, we need to explain why Pericles pursued the poli- 
cies he did, when he did, and precisely in the way that he did. Our 
sources, of course, do not provide us with much information as to 
Pericles’ thinking, but the interpretation of his political situation that 
we have offered makes the following reconstruction not altogether 
unlikely. Some time in the year 444/3 the Athenians received word 
of the civil war in Sybaris by which the Athenian and allied settlers 
had ejected the Sybarites. Their situation was perilous, for a certain 
number of citizens was necessary, not only for the ordinary function- 
ing of a city-state, but for its defense. The settlers had either to re- 
ceive reinforcements or come home. Now, in the circumstances it 
must have been no easy task to persuade Athenians to go off to 
Thurii. Southern Italy was very far from home, and the average 
Athenian knew very little about that part of the world, as the Sicilian 
expedition would later show. Even in 446/5 there could not have 
been too many who went, for Athenians only made up about 10 
per cent of the population. By 444/3 the attraction was less and the 
supply of Athenians smaller. The troubles of the first contingent did 


34 Busolt, GG, III: 1, 537. He goes on to say that this was “eine Niederlage 
der athenischen Kolonialpolitik,” for he is of the school that believes Thurii 
to have been intended as a base of Athenian imperialism. 
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not serve to encourage further settlement. At the same time, the 
great number of Athenians who had gone overseas in colonies or 
cleruchies since the foundation must have come close to draining the 
city of potential emigrants. If Pericles wished to reinforce Thurii, he 
would be hard pressed to find enough Athenians for the job. 

In this way necessity compelled Pericles to broaden the base of 
the new colony and seek settlers outside of Attica. But it was by no 
means necessary for him to extend his invitation throughout the 
Greek world, including the Peloponnese, and to create a Panhellenic 
colony. In 437/6 he undertook to found the colony of Amphipolis at 
the site of Ennea Hodoi in Thrace. On that occasion, too, there were 
not enough Athenians available, so he was compelled to turn to for- 
eigners. To begin with, these additional settlers were collected from 
the neighborhood of Amphipolis without any Panhellenic fanfare. 
Beyond that, even though the Athenians were only a fraction of the 
populace, there was never any question that Amphipolis was an 
Athenian colony.** The comparison is very illuminating. There were 
several reasons why the two colonies were treated so differently. If 
we have understood the Periclean policy rightly, geography was one 
consideration. Amphipolis was located within the Athenian sphere of 
influence, in the neighborhood of Athenian allies, subjects, and colo- 
nies. In that location there was no reason to display unusual modesty 
and restraint. Thurii was a unique Athenian settlement in Italy, in a 
region foreign and not vital to Athenian interests, but an area of 
great sensitivity for the Corinthians and even the Spartans. The 
very appearance of undue ambition in that part of the world might 
destroy the policy of disengagement with the great Peloponnesian 
powers that Pericles was trying to follow. 

But foreign relations alone do not explain the nature of the 
Thurian colony. In 444/3 the political threat that the son of Melesias 
posed to Pericles was at its height, and the rhetorical weapon that was 
doing the most damage was the combination of anti-imperialism and 
Panhellenism that was the overt program of the oligoi. We may sup- 
pose that Pericles saw this at least as clearly as we do and seized 
upon the opportunity of the appeal of the Athenians at Sybaris to 
steal his opponents’ thunder. It is likely that some time in 444, 


35 Thuc. 4. 106. 1; 4. 103. 3-4; Diod. 12. 32. 3; schol. Aeschines 2. 34; 
ATL, III, 308-309. 
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before the decision to hold an ostracism, Pericles announced his 
intentions for the new colony and sent out his invitations to the 
Greek world, including the Peloponnese. In one stroke he had taken 
the wind out of his opponents’ sails. He had demonstrated his mod- 
eration, his lack of imperial ambition, and his Panhellenic sentiments. 
Perhaps this strategem turned the political tide and gave Pericles the 
confidence to bring on the ostracism that finally rid him of Thucy- 
dides. 

His choice of the leadership of the expedition showed the same 
acumen and the same response to the political realities of the 
moment that would characterize his selection of Sophocles as chair- 
man of the board of Hellenotamiae in the next year. The leading 
founding father was Lampon. He is referred to sometimes as a 
seer (mávrs), sometimes as an interpreter of oracles (éyynrqs or 
xenoporsyos ).*® Plutarch tells the story of his association with Peri- 
cles: a unicorn was brought to Pericles. Anaxagoras dissected the 
skull and explained the phenomenon rationally and scientifically. 
Lampon, however, interpreted it as a cosmic message that showed 
that the split between the parties of Pericles and Thucydides would 
be resolved by the victory of Pericles and the consequent unification 
of the state." We may deduce from this tale that Lampon was 
favorably disposed to Pericles and his cause, but it is also clear that 
Pericles, himself a coldly rational and highly educated man, under- 
stood the importance of religious orthodoxy for the masses. Ehren- 
berg has clearly seen the significance of Lampon for the colony at 
Thurii: 

It is evident that the activities of prophets such as Lampon were essential 
for the whole enterprise. This is not surprising, for our sources give us 
many examples of the genuine and fervent belief of the Greeks, the 
Athenians as well as others, in oracles, prophecies and mantic evi- 


36 The references to Lampon in these religious capacities are contained in 
the following passages: Athenaeus 344e; Hesychius, s.v. dyepoixépnds; 
Eupolis, frg. 297 (Kock); Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Oovpiouávreiss; Suidas (or 
The Suda) s.v. Oovpopárres; schol. Aristoph., Peace 1084; and Birds 521. 
In the fragment of Hesychius it is explained that Cratinus called Lampon a 
mountebank (ayiprns). These passages have been collected with some com- 
ments as testimonia by James H. Oliver, The Athenian Expounders of the 
Sacred and Ancestral Law, (Baltimore, 1950), 124—125. 

37 Per. 6. 2. 
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dence. . . . Every leading politician, whether he himself believed in these 
things or not, had to make use of them, and so had Pericles.38 

The allegiance of Lampon brought more than religious orthodoxy 
to the Periclean cause. It also provided an aura of political and social 
respectability for the Thurian undertaking. In later years Lampon 
headed the list of the signers of the Peace of Nicias. He alone pre- 
pared recommendations for the regulation of the first fruits of the 
olive crop offered at Eleusis. “The man came obviously from one of 
the eupatrid families which dominated the political life of the period 
and which with the help of adoptions and adlections dominated the 
religious life throughout the whole history of Athens to the fifth 
century after Christ.” ** In the political crisis of 444/3, it must have 
been very useful to Pericles that the expedition to Thurii gave 
public prominence to such a supporter of his policy. He was living 
evidence, as was Sophocles, that a man could be kalos kagathos 
without joining the oligoi. 

Whatever the domestic considerations surrounding the founda- 
tion of Thurii, its later development carried forward its initial inten- 
tion in the realm of foreign policy without deviation. No doubt 
Pericles was disappointed when Thurii seemed to turn away from 
Athens, but it is wrong to say, "The foundation of Thurii re- 
flects and confirms the greatness of his mind and the failure of 
his policy.” 4° The policy was a great success at home, where it 
helped Pericles achieve political supremacy. It can be considered a 
failure in foreign policy only if we assume that he intended the 
colony as a spearhead for western imperialism, but we have seen 
that there is no basis for such an assumption. If, on the other hand, 
it was intended to sooth and conciliate Athens' recent enemies, the 
events of the next few years proved it altogether successful. 


38 AJP, LXIX (1948), 164-165. 

39 For Lampon as signer of the peace, see Thuc. 5. 19. 2 and 5. 24. 1. 
His role in the Eleusinian offerings is described in an official Athenian in- 
scription, IG, 1?, 76 = Tod, I, 74, line 60. The quotation is from Oliver, 
op. cit., 12. Ehrenberg (op. cit., 164—165) seems to underestimate or to be 
unaware of the social and political prominence of Lampon apart from his 
association with Pericles. 

40 Ehrenberg, op. cit., 170. 
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Late in the summer of 440 a war broke out between Samos and 
Miletus over the control of the town of Priene.* The quarrel pre- 
sented a difficult imperial problem to the Athenians. Samos was a 
completely autonomous state, paying no tribute, one of only three 
states that possessed a navy, and that a very powerful one. Her con- 
stitution was oligarchic. Miletus, on the other hand, had revolted in 
the 450's and been subdued. It paid tribute and had been deprived 
of a navy. A few years earlier, in 446/5, a second rebellion resulted 
in the establishment by Athens of a democratic constitution." Some 
scholars believe that subsequent events stemmed from the fact that 
Samos was oligarchic while Miletus was democratic.* But something 
more important than constitutional preferences was at stake. If 
Athens deprived states of their means of defense, as she had been 
doing ever since the siege of Naxos more than three decades earlier, 
she had an obligation to see that they were not maltreated by their 
neighbors. Apart from their preferences and advantage, the Athe- 
nians could not simply ignore a war between two members of their 
alliance, particularly if one was strong and the other weak. 

When the Milesians, supported by some private citizens from 
Samos who wanted to overthrow the oligarchy, complained to Athens 
that they were being beaten by Samos, the Athenians could not 


l'Thuc. 1. 115. 2; Diod. 12. 27. 1; Plut. Per. 24. 1. For the date see 
Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 390. 

? See above, pp. 100-101. 

3 E.g., Glotz and Cohen, HG, II, 207; Busolt, GG, III: 1, 542-543 and 
n. 1 on 543. 
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refuse to take action. They sent to the Samians, asking them to break 
off the war and to submit the dispute to arbitration.* The Samians 
refused, perhaps because they knew they were in the wrong, perhaps 
because they expected Athens to favor Miletus in any case, perhaps 
merely as a denial of Athens’ right to intervene in Samian affairs. 
Diodorus says that the Samians fought the Milesians because they 
“saw that the Athenians inclined toward the Milesians,” but it is 
hard to know just what that means. Even if his report is accurate, we 
do not know whether the Athenians favor towards the Milesians was 
based on the facts of the dispute or on prejudice and their own advan- 
tage. None of our sources tells us the rights and wrongs of the 
dispute over Priene. Whatever the truth may be, the Samian refusal 
of arbitration was an act of defiance that left Athens no choice. If 
she could not defend the weak members of her alliance from attack 
by the strong, her claim to leadership was a mockery. 

Pericles responded promptly and decisively. He sailed to Samos 
with forty ships and replaced the oligarchy with a democracy. He 
took fifty boys and fifty men as hostages and deposited them on 
Lemnos. He imposed an indemnity of eighty talents on the Samians 
and withdrew as swiftly as he had come, leaving a garrison behind. 
The settlement was far from harsh in comparison with others im- 
posed on rebellious states. Samos retained her autonomy, kept her 
walls, fleet, and land, and paid no tribute. It was nonetheless decisive, 
making it abundantly clear that Athens meant to maintain her he- 
gemony even over large and powerful naval states. 

The ease with which Pericles subdued the island gives ample 
evidence that the Samians had not expected such a reaction from 
Athens. Perhaps the reasonable and gentle policy of Pericles after 
his struggle with the son of Melesias had led them to believe that his 


4Thuc. 1. 115. 2; Plut. Per. 24. 1 and 25. 1. Thucydides does not men- 
tion the demand for a truce and arbitration, another of the many curious 
omissions in his account of the Pentecontaetia. Nothing in his version con- 
tradicts it however, and there is no reason to doubt its authenticity. See 
Cloché, AC, XIV (1945), 105, n. 2 and Busolt, GG, III: 1, 542-543. 

5'Thuc. 1. 115. 3-4; Diod. 12. 1-2; Plut. Per. 25. 1-3. Busolt suggests 
that since the tales Plutarch reports of bribes unsuccessfully offered to 
Pericles by the hostages, the oligarchs, and Pissuthnes, the Persian satrap of 
Sardis, speak well for the integrity of Pericles, they may not have originated 
with that notorious miso-Athenian and liar, Duris of Samos. 
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imperial attitude had softened. Perhaps they meant to test his resolu- 
tion. In any case, they had certainly not expected such swift retalia- 
tion. The defeat did not cow them; it infuriated them. Up to this 
point the Samian quarrel with Miletus and the resulting defiance of 
Athens was a very limited challenge. Now it turned into a great 
revolution with grandiose goals. When they resumed their rebellion, 
the Samians “contested the supremacy of the sea." ° Before it was 
over they had come “within a very little of taking the contro] of the 
sea away from Athens." 7 

Immediately upon the withdrawal of the Athenian fleet, some of 
the Samians, after plotting with the leaders of the upper classes, fled 
to the continent to seek the aid of Pissuthnes, satrap of Lydia, who 
permitted them to collect seven hundred mercenary troops and stole 
for them the Samian hostages from Lemnos. This last act was of the 
greatest importance, for until they were freed of anxiety for their 
loved ones, the Samian oligarchic leaders could not join in open 
rebellion. The mercenaries, aided by their friends on Samos, made 
a night crossing to the island and caught the democratic government 
and the Athenian garrison by surprise. Some democrats were cap- 
tured and some exiled. As a final and irrevocable act of rebellion and 
defiance, the victorious Samian oligarchs seized the Athenian impe- 
rial officials and garrison and turned them over to Pissuthnes. After 
that, rather superfluously, the Samians publicly declared themselves 
enemies of Athens? The magnitude of the threat to Athens was 
immediately made clear by the simultaneous rebellion of Byzantium. 
It appears that there were also defections in Caria, Thrace, and the 
Chalcidice.'?^ At the same time, Mytilene, the major city of Lesbos, 
was planning to join in the uprising, awaiting only promise of sup- 
port from Sparta before beginning the revolt." 


9 dyriAaufBávecóa, THs Oadarrns (Plut. Per. 25. 3). 

7 'Thuc. 8. 76. 4, also quoted by Plut. Per. 28. 6: wap’ éAáxucrov 3) 3A0e Tò 
"A@nvalwy xpdros THs Oardoons, bre érodéuncer, åpehéoða:, 

8 For a good account of the factional politics at Samos in this period, see 
Ronald P. Legon, Demos and Stasis: Studies in the Factional Politics of 
Classical Greece, unpublished doctoral dissertation, Cornell University, 1966, 
127-148. 

9 Thuc. 1. 115. 4—5; Diod. 12. 27. 3; Plut. Per. 25. 2. 

10 Busolt, GG, III: 1, 544 and n. 5; Meyer, GdA, IV: 1, 713. 

H Thuc. 1. 115. 5 is the only certain reference to the Byzantine uprising, 
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We must not allow hindsight to obscure the danger that these 
events presented to Athens. Samos was in itself a powerful oppo- 
nent, but the rising at Byzantium made it more than possible that 
the Samian rebellion would ignite a general revolution throughout 
the empire. The actions of Pissuthnes, moreover, made it seem 
likely that the Persians were prepared to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to break the peace they had made with Athens, whether for- 
mal or informal, and try to regain their lost position in Asia Minor 
and the Aegean. Finally, the Samians made overtures to Sparta and 
the Peloponnesians, asking for assistance against Athens. If Sparta 
responded favorably and the other two possibilities became realities, 
Athens would be faced with precisely the combination of enemies 
that ultimately defeated her and destroyed her empire in 404. Every- 
thing, in fact, depended on the attitude of the Peloponnesians, for 
the Great King would not commit himself to a war, nor would most 
of the Athenian subjects risk a rebellion without the promise of 
support from the Spartans. The attitude of Sparta, in turn, was very 
much influenced by that of Corinth, not only because of the special 
relationship between them, but because much of the navy needed 
for the war must come from the Corinthians. The test of Pericles’ 
policy since 446/5, then, was at hand. If that policy, particularly in 
the west, appeared to Sparta and Corinth to be aggressive, ambitious, 
and frightening, we should expect them to seize this “incomparable 
opportunity . . . to make a sudden attack on Athens while her sea 
power was seriously engaged." 1? 

The deliberations of the Peloponnesians are reported to us in the 
speech that the Corinthian envoys made in the Athenian assembly 


but the name of Byzantium has been plausibly restored in an inscription list- 
ing Athenian expenses for the Samian War in 441/0 and 440/39. See SEG, 
X, 221. The Mytileneans spoke of their request for Spartan support of their 
rebellion in their speech to the Spartans in 428. There can be no certainty 
about the date of this request, for the passage reads only, BovXouérovs piv Kat 
mada, bre Er év TH eiphvy éréuauev ùs buds mepi droordcews (3. 13. 1). Yet no one 
has suggested a better context for it, indeed few scholars have tried to place 
it at all. Eduard Meyer, one of the few to notice it, places it "in eins der 
folgenden Jahre," (GdA, IV: 1, 714, n. 2) but gives no reason. Grote (V, 
1, n. 1) places it before the affair at Corcyra. Only Busolt (GG, III: 1, 545 
and n. 3) has seen that the Mytilenean unrest is best placed in this year. 
1? Meyer, GdA, IV: 1, 713. 
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in 433. They were there to persuade the Athenians not to accept the 
alliance that Corcyra was offering them, which would probably lead 
to a war with Corinth. There is no doubt that the Corinthians tried 
to put themselves and their actions in the best light, but we have 
every reason to believe their account accurate. Since Thucydides was 
in Athens when the speech was delivered to the Athenian assembly, 
we may be sure he heard it, and if he ever accurately reports what 
the speaker really said, he must be doing so on this occasion. The 
Corinthians, moreover, could not have told the Athenians anything 
untrue or unlikely, for it would have destroyed their credibility and 
damaged their case. This account, therefore, is as good evidence as 
we have for any event in the fifth century. At the time of the 
Samian rebellion, then, the Spartans called a meeting of the Pelopon- 
nesian League to discuss the Samian request for aid. The Peloponne- 
sians were of two minds, but the Corinthian response was clear and 
decisive: “We did not vote against you,” the Corinthians told the 
Athenians, “when the other Peloponnesians were divided in their 
voting as to whether they should aid the Samians, but openly we 
argued that each side should be free to punish its own allies.” +° 
The Corinthian decision sealed the fate of Samos. The Pelopon- 
nesians gave no aid, the Persians drew back, a general conflagration 
in the empire never took place. Athens, as we shall see, was left free 
to chastise her rebels and did so, although it proved no easy task. 
But the Corinthian reply and the reasoning behind it is a priceless 
bit of evidence on the question of greatest concern to us: Was there 
a real chance for a lasting peace between Athens and the Pelopon- 
nesians? We have already seen that a large part of the answer to that 
question depends on whether or not the interested parties truly 
accepted the settlement of 446/5, which recognized the Athenian 
empire and the division of the Greek world into two spheres of influ- 
ence. The Corinthians believed that the Athenians had honestly 
accepted that settlement and sought no further aggrandizement at 
the expense of the Corinthians; they interpreted Athenian actions in 
the west as we have done, as inoffensive and unambitious, for if they 
did not, their behavior at the debate concerning aid to Samos is 
inexplicable. At the same time, their own statement shows that the 
Corinthians, too, accepted the division of the Greek world into two 


13'Thuc. I. 40. 5-6; see also 41. 1-3. 
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parts as a lasting and workable arrangement. Their actions at the 
critical moment show that they meant what they said. The Spartans, 
by their silent acquiescence, showed that they agreed. In 440, at 
least, a major war was far from inevitable, for both sides understood 
the rules and were willing to abide by them. There was even reason 
to expect that the restraint shown on this occasion might make the 
possibility of such a war more remote. 

The details of the fighting in the Aegean need not detain us long, 
but several matters deserve our attention. For one thing, it was 
Pericles himself who set out with a fleet of sixty ships when he heard 
of the rebellion of the Samians, just as he had led the first expedition. 
He plainly regarded this as a matter of the most vital importance 
which he would entrust to no one else. Another interesting fact is 
that Sophocles the tragedian was elected general for the year 441/40 
and so was one of the men who went with Pericles to put down the 
Samians. There is probably something to the story that he was 
elected by the Athenians because of their admiration for the Antig- 
one, which had been performed the previous year. It is clear, in 
any case, that the choice of Sophocles was not based on his reputa- 
tion for military skill. His contemporary, the poet Ion, was probably 
right in saying that Sophocles was not particularly able in matters of 
state, but “just like anyone among the upper classes of Athens.” '* 
When he was elected there was no reason to expect a war, but when 
one broke out, Pericles shrewdly put Sophocles to the best possible 
use. His wealth, nobility, and fame gave him entrée into the aristo- 
cratic houses of the Greek world. No envoy from Athens could be 
more certain of a friendly welcome and a thorough hearing from the 
upper classes in the empire. This could be very useful for Athens at 
a time when there was good reason to expect restlessness and possible 
treachery from these very people. Thus, while Pericles awaited rein- 
forcements from Athens before attacking the island of Samos, he 
sent Sophocles to Chios and Lesbos. At Chios he was given a mem- 
orable banquet by his Chian friend Hermesilaus, who was proxenus 
of the Athenians. Ion was present and gives a full report of the 
behavior of the Athenian poet-general at a typical gathering of kaloi 
kagathoi. Sophocles must have been successful, for not only did 


14 Ath. 603d. 
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Lesbos and Chios fail to rebel, they ultimately provided contingents 
of ships and helped the Athenians in their siege of Samos.'* 

Although they put up a good fight and at one time cleared the sea 
near the island of Athenian ships for a fourteen-day period, the 
Samians were beaten at sea. Still resisting fiercely, they compelled 
the Athenians to organize and maintain a costly siege, but in the 
ninth month, in the spring or summer of 439, they were forced to 
capitulate. The terms were necessarily harsh, but not so harsh as 
might be expected. The Samians pulled down their walls, gave up 
their fleet, accepted a democratic regime, and agreed to pay a war 
indemnity of 1,300 talents in twenty-six annual installments.'* On 
the other hand, they paid no tribute and were compelled to receive 
neither garrisons nor cleruchies." Perhaps Pericles thought that the 
establishment of a friendly democracy and the example just given of 
the alertness and competence of the Athenian navy was enough to 
guarantee the future loyalty of Samos. Perhaps the comparative 
mildness of the settlement was part of his program to show the mod- 
erates in Athens that moderation and security, not greed and ambi- 
tion, were the bases of his imperial policy. 

Soon after the Samian surrender, the Byzantines, too, came to 
terms. They were permitted to return to their place in the empire 

15 Thuc. 116-117; Ath. 603f-604b. 

16 Thuc. 1. 117. 3. The amount of the tribute and the terms of payment 
are established by ATL, III, 334—335. Cf. Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 355-356. 
The basic document is the inscription at Athens of the cost of the revolt 
CIG, I?, 293 = Tod, 50). Fragments of the decree regulating the settlement 
at Samos are recorded in IG, I?, 50. Thucydides does not mention the 
establishment of a democracy at Samos. Our information comes from Diodorus 
(12. 27. 4) and is accepted by most scholars but rejected by Beloch (GG ?, 
II: 1, 197). Legon Cop. cit., 139-148) provides a useful discussion of the 
problem in the light of later events at Samos and concludes that the settle- 
ment of 439 provided for at least a nominal democracy rather subservient to 
Athens. 

17 Nesselhauf (Untersuchungen, 138-139) supports the view of Ulrich 
Kahrstedt that Samos is absent from the tribute lists because the Athenians 
confiscated her lands and established cleruchies. This opinion is ill founded 
and is refuted by Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 355). Busolt (GG, III: 1, 553) 
and Miltner (“Perikles,” 772) believe that the peace removed the island of 
Amorgus from Samian control, but as Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 356) points 
out, since it did not pay tribute until 434/3, it was probably not organized 
separately until then. 
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under the same conditions as before. In 442 and 441, just before the 
rebellion, they had paid an annual tribute of 15 talents and 4,300 
drachmas. In 432 we find them paying only 18 talents and 1,800 
drachmas, a very modest rise for so prosperous a city. Byzantium had 
put up very mild resistance and was a good place to show the same 
moderation that had characterized the Samian settlement.’* So 
ended the rebellion that had threatened to become a great war and 
to dismember the Athenian empire. Pericles came out of the affair 
with his personal prestige at its peak. His military exploits had been 
crowned with success. The diplomatic support afforded him by the 
Peloponnesians, active on the part of the Corinthians, tacit as befits 
the Spartans, completely vindicated his policy towards them. The 
moderation of his treatment of the rebels and his employment of 
such respected men as Sophocles and Lampon in his projects must 
have gone a long way towards dispelling the misgivings of the mod- 
erates which the son of Melesias had aroused. 

Pericles was chosen to give the funeral oration over the men who 
had fallen at Samos and delivered a memorable speech. When he 
came down from the bema, the aged Elpinice chided him, saying, 
“These are wonderful deeds you have performed, Pericles, for you 
have destroyed many good citizens, not fighting Phoenicians and 
Persians, like my brother Cimon, but subjecting an allied and kin- 
dred city.” Her attack was unjust in every detail, for Cimon had sub- 
dued Greeks at Naxos and Scyros and Thasos, while in defeating 
Samos, Pericles had also put down a threat from Persia. Yet Pericles 
was content to reply mildly. There were not many in Athens who 
would share her views. In 439, Pericles not only stood without a 
rival, for no one had arisen to take the place of Thucydides, but he 
had also gone far towards creating a consensus the like of which 
Athens had never seen. 

The affair at Samos also strengthened the Athenian Empire, for 
it showed the Athenian capacity to suppress rebellion and the great 
risk inherent in depending on support from Sparta or Persia. In 
this, the Samian War resulted in a growth of Athenian power, but it 
was a growth in security, not a growth in extent. It served to con- 
firm a situation that had already been accepted by the Peloponne- 


18 See Appendix H. 
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sians. There was nothing in it to alarm any power that accepted the 
status quo established by the Thirty Years’ Peace, and the actions of 
Corinth and Sparta showed that they accepted it. There is every 
reason to think that a lasting peace was more likely after the Samian 


rebellion than before. 
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The rebellions of Samos and Byzantium demonstrated that the 
imperial reorganization of 443/2 had not been completely successful. 
They had been accompanied by troubles in Thrace and defections in 
Caria. During 440/39, the years of the rebellion and siege, several 
Carian towns had already disappeared from the tribute lists. Caria 
had always been a difficult region to control because of its remote- 
ness and because many of the towns were inland and practically 
within the Persian Empire. The revenue from these Carian towns 
was not great, and the cost of coercing them was hardly justified. At 
the same time, Caria had little strategic importance, and a military 
expedition inland might well bring on unnecessary trouble with the 
Persians. As a result Pericles chose retrenchment in place of coercion. 
In the assessment of 438 about forty Carian cities were permanently 
dropped from the tribute lists, and Caria was merged with Ionia 
into a single tribute district.* 

The troubles in the Hellespont, however, represented a far more 
serious problem requiring different treatment. By the fifth century, 
Athens did not produce enough grain to feed herself but relied on 
imports for her subsistence. Of the four great granaries that served 
the Mediterranean world, the littoral of the Black Sea, chiefly the 
Ukraine, was the most important for Athens, and this could be 


1 ATL, III, 114-117 and 308; B. D. Meritt, AJA, XXIX (1925), 292 ff.; 
F. E. Adcock, CAH, V, 172. 
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reached only through the Hellespont and the Bosporus. Egypt was 
again safely under Persian rule and not available for Athenian use; 
North Africa was a Carthaginian preserve. Sicily and southern Italy 
were open to Athenian trade, but they were a long way off and very 
much under Peloponnesian influence. Thus, the Hellespontine route 
to the Black Sea was the life line of Athens. It not only led to the 
nearest and potentially most secure source of grain, but it also sup- 
plied dried fish, a staple of the Athenian diet? The importance of 
this region to Athens is often seen in purely economic terms, but its 
economic significance was subordinate to its strategic role. The en- 
tire security of Athens rested on its independence of local food sup- 
plies. The long walls turned Athens into an island obtaining all its 
requirements by sea. An enemy who could cut off her access to the 
food supply of the Black Sea could bring her to her knees. It was 
vital that the route to the Black Sea be secured for Athens. 

In 439, Pericles had pacified Byzantium by a combination of force 
and moderation, but he had reason to think that greater efforts were 
needed to secure the entire area. The natives could not fail to know 
that a Persian satrap had assisted rebels from the Athenian Empire, 
had accepted Athenian prisoners from them, and had suffered no 
punishment either from the Great King or from Athens. They might 
well believe that Persia was ready to help any who wished to rebel 
or, at least, that the power of Athens was waning and might in the 
future be disregarded in the regions more remote from Attica. It 
was probably in 437 that Pericles undertook his famous expedition 
to the Black Sea. 


He sailed to the Pontus with a large and brilliantly equipped fleet. He 
accomplished what the Greek cities asked of him and treated them 
humanely. At the same time, to the neighboring barbarian peoples and to 
their kings and dynasts he showed the greatness of the Athenian power 
and the security and boldness with which the Athenians sailed wherever 
they wished and made the entire sea their own.? 


?For the Pontic region as a source of grain, see H. Michell, The Eco- 
nomics of Ancient Greece (Cambridge, 1957), 20, 228; Victor Ehrenberg, 
The People of Aristophanes (Oxford, 1951), 326; A. French, The Growth 
of the Athenian Economy (London, 1964), 108—113. For the importance of 
fish, see Ehrenberg, 130-132; Michell, 286-289; and French, 127. 

3 Plut. Per. 20. 1. 
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In this way Pericles showed the flag and impressed upon these 
remote people the wisdom of friendship with Athens. Not content 
with mere display, he helped the people of Sinope drive out their 
tyrant and sent six hundred Athenian settlers to take the place of 
the Sinopians who had supported tyranny. Another colony was 
placed near Sinope at Amisus. At the same time Pericles appears to 
have established friendly relations with Spartocus, a dynast who had 
just taken power in the kingdom of the Cimmerian Bosporus, near 
the entrance to the Sea of Azov, and founded an Athenian colony at 
Nymphaeum, near by. It is possible that the same expedition was 
the occasion of the foundation of an Athenian colony at Astacus, at 
the extreme eastern tip of the Sea of Marmora. When Pericles re- 
turned to Athens, he had reason to be confident that the vital north- 
east was secure east of Byzantium.‘ 

To the west of Byzantium lay the kingdoms of Thrace and Mace- 
don, and on their southern borders were many subjects of the Athe- 
nian Empire. During the Samian and Byzantine rebellions there had 
been a good deal of unrest in these regions. As we have seen, some 
towns failed to pay tribute, and an Athenian casualty list that has 
been preserved shows that there was fighting in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese and possibly in the Thracian territory beyond it.’ But the 
security of the Athenian Empire was not merely a matter of repress- 
ing rebellious subjects, for Thrace and Macedonia, although the 
latter had not yet reached the position of power that would enable 
Philip II to conquer Greece, were powerful and dangerous neigh- 
bors. Thucydides tells us, “Of all the kingdoms between the Adriatic 
and Black Sea, the Thracian was the wealthiest and most prosperous, 
though in military power and size of army it came a long way second 
to the Scythian.” * Of the Thracians, the Odrysians, ruled by Sital- 
ces, were the most formidable and dominant tribe. In the time of 
Teres, the father of Sitalces, the Odrysians had allied themselves 
with the Scythians. By the time of the Peloponnesian War, Seuthes, 
who succeeded Sitalces, was powerful enough to take advantage of 


* See Appendix I. 

5 For the text and dating of the stone, see IG, I?, 943; SEG, X. 413; Tod, 
48. See now D. W. Bradeen, Hesperia, XXXVI (1967), 321—328, especially 
325. 

$2, 97.5, 
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Athens’ distraction to collect tribute from members of the Athenian 
Empire; his rule extended from the Bosporus to the Strymon and 
from the Aegean to the Danube.’ 

Macedonia was a backward country by Greek standards, but its 
numerous men were fierce fighters with particular skill as horsemen. 
In the first half of the fifth century, Alexander I had pushed the 
borders of his kingdom to the west bank of the Strymon.* In 465 the 
Athenians had unsuccessfully tried to establish a colony on the 
Strymon, almost certainly to exploit the neighboring timber forests, 
so vital for the Athenian fleet, and to work the mines that produced 
precious metals near by.? In 463, Cimon had been accused of accept- 
ing bribes from Alexander not to conquer part of his territory; we 
may imagine that part of that territory included the silver mines 
near the Strymon.'? By the time Perdiccas succeeded Alexander, the 
Macedonians were surely working the mines and adding financial 
resources to their growing power. The coast of Thrace and Macedon, 
and even more importantly, the Chalcidic peninsula between them, 
constituted a major source of tribute. 'The same region was also vital 
as a source of timber for the fleet. It was strategically located, for a 
hostile power that controlled it could march to the Hellespont and 
the Bosporus and cut the Athenian life line. For all these reasons 
Pericles could not hesitate in securing it for Athens. 

Thrace and Macedon were basically continental powers and could 
not be easily reached by the Athenian fleet. If the flag was to be 
shown and Athenian power fortified in these regions, something 
more permanent than a naval cruise was required. Soon after the 
Samian and Byzantine rebellions had been put down, Pericles fixed 
on a policy aimed at establishing Athenian power more permanently 
and more securely. Probably in 438 he established an Athenian 
colony at Brea on or near the coast of the Thermaic Gulf, to the 
west of the Chalcidice. A year later a colony was established to the 
east of the Chalcidice, on the Strymon, at a site called Ennea 
Hodoi, which the Athenians named Amphipolis. Although we have 
no textual authority, it looks very much as if the two colonies were 

T'Thuc. 2. 97. 

8 Thuc. 2. 99; ATL, III, 313 and 309, n. 47. 


9'Thuc. 1. 100. 
1? Plut, Cim. 14. 3; ATL, III, 313 and n. 60. 
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part of a plan to defend the vital areas of the Chalcidice and the 
coastal regions to the east and west of it. If so, these colonies had 
much the same function as the Roman colonies: to deter rebellion of 
allies and incursions from enemies outside the empire by the pres- 
ence of garrison-colonies close enough to the scene for swift preven- 
tive action or retaliation. 

The evidence for the colony at Brea is not so good as we should 
like. All the information we have is a single inscription," and there 
is disagreement both as to the site and the date of foundation; but 
good arguments on grounds altogether different from those given 
above have been offered for the site and date accepted here.!* The 
Brea decree is the best evidence we have for the way in which the 
Athenians established and organized a colony for imperial purposes 
and deserves quotation in full: 


The adjutants for the oikist shall make provision for the sacrifice in 
order to obtain favourable omens for the colony, as they shall decide. Ten 
distributors of land shall be chosen, one from each tribe. These shall allot 
the land. Democlides shall establish the colony with full powers to the 
best of his ability. The sacred precincts that have been set apart are to be 
left as they are, but no further precincts are to be consecrated. The 
colony is to make an offering of a cow and panoply to the Great 
Panathenaea and a phallus to the Dionysia. If anyone attacks the ter- 
ritory of the colonists, the cities are to bring help as quickly as possible 
according to the treaty which was made when . . . was first secretary to 
the council, concerning the cities of the Thraceward Region. 

This decree is to be written on a stele and placed on the acropolis; the 
colonists are to provide the stele at their own cost. If anyone puts a 
motion to the vote contrary to the stele, or speaks against it as a public 
orator, or attempts to persuade others to rescind or annul in any way 
any of the provisions decreed he shall be deprived of civil rights together 
with his sons and his property shall be confiscated, and one tenth shall 
go to the goddess, unless the colonists themselves make some request on 
their own behalf. 

Those in the army who are enrolled as additional colonists shall settle 
at Brea within thirty days of their arrival in Athens. The colonial expedi- 
tion is to set off within thirty days, and Aeschines shall accompany it and 
pay the expenses. 


11 IG, 12, 45; Tod, 44; B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, XIV (1945), 86 ff. 
1? See Appendix J. 
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Phantocles proposed: Concerning the colony at Brea, let it be as 
Democlides proposed, but the prytaneis of the Erechtheid tribe shall 
introduce Phantocles to the council in its first sitting. The colonists to 
Brea shall be from the Thetes and Zeugitae.!? 


The settlement of Brea shows many features typical of Athenian 
colonies and others which resemble the arrangements at Thurii. Like 
all Athenian colonies, Brea is to send appropriate offerings to the 
great Athenian festivals. The provision for the publication of the 
decree and the penalties for changing the terms of settlement with- 
out the agreement of the colonists are probably also typical.'* The 
“adjutants of the oikist” (àárowwrat) are very reminiscent of the seers 
and other religious men who took part in the foundation of Thurii 
to please orthodox opinion. But far more striking than these similari- 
ties are the many differences which show that the colony at Brea was 
something special. It is perfectly clear that it was to be “a bulwark in 
the important Thraceward region.” Its precarious position as a 
dangerous outpost on the barbarian frontier is made clear by the pro- 
vision for aid in case of attack by the allies of Athens, for “the cities” 
means the allied cities, which “seems to show that the Athenians had 
agreed with the allies in the Thraceward region to found a colony, 
and bound these allies to support it in case of need.” 1° We know of 
no parallel provision. 

There is more than a little reason to think that the danger was so 
well understood that Athens had to make the terms of settlement 
especially attractive in order to win recruits. On the one hand, the 
terms are so advantageous to the colonists that they are expected to 
pay for the publication of the colony's charter. On the other hand, 
the Athenians are willing to pay some expenses for the beginning of 
the colony, possibly even the traveling expenses of the colonists. The 
special item regarding the enrollment of soldiers still on duty as 


13 The translation is by Graham, Colony and Mother City in Ancient 
Greece (Manchester, 1964), 228-229. It begins with the first complete 
sentence, which is line 3 of the inscription, since the beginning is mutilated. 
The words in italics are not clear on the stone and are restored. I am indebted 
to Graham's important study for much of my interpretation of the implications 
of the decree. 

14 Graham, Colony and Mother City, 60-63. 

15 [bid., 34. 

16 Ibid., 34-35. 
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additional colonists (éroxo.) is also interesting in this regard. These 
troops were probably still engaged in mopping-up operations in 
Thrace and the Thracian Chersonese. The possibility of barbarian 
incursions in the wake of the Samian and Byzantine rebellions, 
perhaps magnified by nervous Athenian allies in the Thraceward 
regions, made it urgent to establish the new colony as quickly as 
possible, which may account for the provision requiring the colonists 
to set out in thirty days. But the Athenian soldiers in Thrace were 
the very men wanted for the colony at Brea, both because of their 
experience in the general area and their military ability, so a special 
dispensation was inserted for the Thracian veterans, whereby they 
could join the colony late, presumably on equal terms, provided that 
they set out within thirty days after their demobilization at Athens. 
Finally, it is most significant that the founder of the imperial colony 
of Brea was neither Apollo nor a seer, but an Athenian general for 
the year 439/8. We cannot be sure, but it would not be surprising 
if Democlides had done his service for that year in the region of 
Byzantium and Thrace.” 

Another element that strikes a note very different from that of the 
foundation of Thurii is the extremely close control Athens exercised 
over the colony of Brea. There could be absolutely no confusion over 
its founder, such as troubled Thurii in 434/3, for he was an 
Athenian named formally and in advance, and his name was en- 
graved on a stele set up for all to see on the Athenian acropolis. Al- 
though he is given full power Catroxpdropa), this must be merely a 
formal authorization, for the nature of the colony and the detailed 
regulations for its settlement are provided in the charter. We have 
already seen that Athens guaranteed its protection. It established 
procedures for distributing the land, dealt with religious matters, set 
the time limit for departures, provided for the only means of amend- 
ing the charter, provided for late settlers, and decided what classes of 


17 The evidence for Democlides as general is provided by fragments of an 
inscription added to IG, I, 50, the regulations for Samos after the revolt, by 
Wade-Gery, CP, XXVI (1931), 309-313. Wade-Gery dates it to 440/39, 
but Meritt has shown (Athenian Financial Documents [Ann Arbor, 1932], 
48-53) that the following year is better, and his date is accepted by R. Meiggs 
and A. Andrewes in their new edition of G. F. Hill’s Sources for Greek 
History Between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars (Oxford, 1951), n. 62. 
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people were eligible to join. This last provision, limiting membership 
to the two lowest classes in Athenian society, shows that even now 
Pericles used colonization for social and political as well as strategic 
purposes. What Bury called the palladium of aristocracy could also 
be the safety valve of the Periclean democracy. 

The colony of Brea seems not to have been a great success, for it 
left only a vague memory of its existence in the literary tradition, 
and although fighting took place throughout the Chalcidic penin- 
sula during the Peloponnesian War, we hear nothing of it in the 
sources. Perhaps it was absorbed into the recolonized city of Potidaea 
in 429. In any case, it probably did not last long after the beginning 
of the war, for Potidaea became the main Athenian base in the 
region, so that Brea lost its strategic importance.'* 

In 437/6, not long after the foundation of Brea, the Athenians 
founded the colony of Amphipolis. The site was a very desirable one 
and had provoked at least two previous attempts at settlement by 
Greeks. In 497, Aristagoras of Miletus had tried to colonize the 
place, but he had been driven off by the Edonians, a Thracian people 
of the region. In 465 the Athenians had made a major attempt, but 
were destroyed by the Thracians at Drabescus.'® The site was attrac- 
tive to the Athenians as a source of timber for shipbuilding and of 
revenue, probably from the working of nearby silver mines, and 
perhaps from the collection of tolls for crossing the Strymon at a 
convenient spot.” It is clear, however, that the strategic position of 
Amphipolis was its most important feature from the Athenian point 
of view. The loss of the city to Brasidas in 424 was seen as a disaster 
by the Athenians, and the same considerations that made it impor- 
tant then explain its colonization thirteen years earlier. Until the 
fall of Amphipolis, “the Spartans had access to the allies of Athens 
as far as the Strymon . . . but so long as they did not control the 


18 The few literary references to Brea are collected by Tod (p. 89). 
Scholars who believe that Brea was located to the east of the Chalcidice think 
that Brea may have been absorbed by Amphipolis. Both the western site that 
I believe in and the date of foundation that I think correct argue against that. 
The suggestion of Brea’s absorption by the Athenian colony of Potidaea, 
which seems to me very likely, is made by Woodhead (CQ, N.S., II [1952], 
62). 

19 Thuc. 4. 102. 2-3. 

20 Thuc. 4. 108. 1; Graham, Colony and Mother City, 200-201. 
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bridge . . . they were unable to go further. But now [that the city 
and bridge were in Spartan hands] it had become easy and the Athe- 
nians feared that the allies would revolt.” ?' 

In 437 the Athenians may not have contemplated a Spartan expe- 
dition into Thrace, but they did have reason to fear allied defections 
and incursions by the Thracians and Macedonians, so they estab- 
lished the colony of Amphipolis as an impregnable fortress to prevent 
rebellion and guard the vital land route to the Hellespont. The 
founder of the colony was another general who had proved his skill 
in the Samian War, Hagnon, son of Nicias.** Hagnon is mentioned, 
along with Phormio and Thucydides, as one of the generals who 
brought forty ships to reinforce Pericles at the siege of Samos,” and 
he chose his site with a keen eye for its defense. It was located on a 
bend in the river, so that the city projected out into the river and 
was bounded by water on two sides. On the landward side he built 
a long wall connecting the two points on the river, so that the city 
was something like a triangle. Protected by triremes and a sufficient 
garrison, it would be all but impossible to storm or besiege. 

To serve as a satisfactory bulwark of Athenian power in Thrace, 
the new colony must have been a sizable one, but once again few 
Athenians were willing to settle in a far-off frontier garrison sur- 
rounded by barbarians. The Athenians handled the problem in two 
ways: they tried to make the colony attractive to Athenians, as they 
had done at Brea; and they made it a mixed colony, as they had done 
at Thurii. We know that Amphipolis never paid tribute.** If we had 


21 Thuc. 4. 108. 1. 

22 Thuc. 4. 102. 3. 

2 Thuc: 1/1 17.2; 

24 Franz Hampl (Klio, XXXII [1939], 1-60) has argued that Athens took 
the land for the city of Amphipolis away from the Thracians and regarded it 
as their own. “Die Bürger von Amphipolis bebauten danach athenischen 
Boden, bildeten somit . . . eine polis ohne Territorium" (p. 5). From this it 
follows that the Amphipolitans must have paid rent for the land, which ex- 
plains both why Amphipolis was a source of revenue to Athens and why it 
was not on the tribute lists. His conclusions are accepted by Fritz Gschnitzer 
CAbhüngige Orte in Griechischen Altertum [Munich, 1958], 91—92) and 
H. D. Westlake (Hermes, XC [1962], 280). Hampl's arguments, for 
Amphipolis at least, have been totally demolished by Graham, Colony and 
Mother City, 201—206. Graham says, "We do not know why Amphipolis and 
other colonies of Athens founded after the Persian Wars did not pay tribute, 
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the foundation decree of Amphipolis we would very likely find that 
the settlers received special benefits similar to those granted the colo- 
nists at Brea. Perhaps the settlers were given especially large or 
desirable plots of land. We know that the neighboring town of Argi- 
lus supplied many settlers for Amphipolis. We know too that the 
tribute of Argilus, which had been one talent in 438/7 and before, 
had been reduced to one-sixth of that by 433/2, and that she may 
even have been altogether excused from tribute payments for some 
of the intervening years. Perhaps the dislike that the Argilians later 
showed toward Amphipolis was caused by the confiscation of some 
of their land for which they did not feel adequately compensated by 
a reduction in tribute.” 


Whatever special conditions Athens may have offered, there was 
no way it could attract enough Athenians to guarantee the security 
of Amphipolis. When Thucydides speaks of the Amphipolitan popu- 
lation in 424, he speaks of it as a “mixed multitude” (aAéov &ppewrov), 
in which there were few Athenians and many Argilians and others.?* 
But unlike Thurii, Amphipolis was very clearly an Athenian colony. 
There was no question that the Athenian Hagnon was its founder, 
and memorials to him as oikistes stood in Amphipolis until they were 
torn down by the rebels who had betrayed the town to the Spartans 
and driven out the Athenians.” The settlers were either Athenians 
or people from the neighborhood. No invitations were broadcast 
throughout Hellas, and there was no question of a Panhellenic 
colony. The Thracian coast included important parts of the Athe- 
nian Empire and was very clearly a part of the Athenian sphere of 
influence. The Aegean Sea and its borders was regarded by Pericles 
as mare clausum, and no outsiders were welcome. 

The location and function of Amphipolis made its later history 


though we can conjecture that a payment made by formal allies was consid- 
ered inappropriate for Athens’ own colonies" (p. 201). My suggestion is that 
Amphipolis, and probably other Athenian colonies such as Brea, were exempt 
from tribute because of the service they rendered the mother city as garrisons, 
and in order to make them attractive to Athenians, who were needed to man 
them. 

?5 ATL, III, 308-309. 

264, 103. 3-4; 106. 1. 

27 Thuc. 5. 11. i; Graham, Colony and Mother City, 37-38, 199. 
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altogether different from that of Thurii. While Pericles allowed the 
latter to drift away from Athens shortly after its foundation, he and 
his successors made every effort to hold Amphipolis. During the war 
it was protected by two generals: one made the city his headquarters 
for the defense of Thrace, and the other guarded the river with a 
fleet based downstream at Eion.” There can be no doubt that the 
Athenians considered Amphipolis vital. Thucydides the historian 
was condemned and exiled for his failure to bring up the fleet he 
commanded in time to save the city from Brasidas. Cleon was killed 
in a battle trying to recapture the city. A critical clause in the Peace 
of Nicias required Sparta to restore the city to Athens, and her fail- 
ure to do so was one of the reasons for the failure of the peace. 

The establishment of colonies at Brea and Amphipolis, like the 
suppression of the revolts of Samos and Byzantium, strengthened the 
Athenian Empire and in so doing produced a growth in Athenian 
power. But once again it was a growth in security, not extent; it 
confirmed the status quo established in 445 and did not alter it. It 
should have contributed to the sense of security that makes lasting 
peace possible. It is wrong to say that Athens "had never been . . . as 
powerful,” as she was in 433.?? 

Before the Egyptian disaster, the return of Megara to the Spartan 
alliance, and the oligarchic rebellions of central Greece, Athens had 
the prospect of an inexhaustible grain supply, enormous wealth, con- 
trol of central Greece, and absolute security against invasion. All of 
that was lost by 445, and Athens was incomparably weaker on the 
eve of the Peloponnesian War than she had been at her acme in 
the early 450's.?? Her actions after the Thirty Years’ Peace were all 
consistent with an acceptance of the end of her greater ambitions. 
Her actions in the Aegean and the northeast were merely the neces- 
sary steps to allow Athens to live within the terms of that peace. She 
needed a safe route to the Black Sea to guarantee her grain supply. 
She needed peaceful and obedient allies to guarantee her financial 
position. She needed to establish strategic colonies in Thrace to de- 
fend both these interests. None of her actions threatened the Pelo- 


28 Thuc. 4. 102-108; Graham, Colony and Mother City, 199—200. 

29 Glotz and Cohen, HG, II, 213. 

39 E. Meyer, Forschungen, II, 313-314. "Thatsáchlich dagegen hat die 
Zeit von 460 den Hóhenpunkt der Macht Athens gebildet" (p. 314). 
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ponnesian states in any way. The establishment of a Panhellenic 
colony at Thurii and Athens’ subsequent refusal to interfere with its 
development, however disappointing, was intended as a gesture of 
renunciation toward the Peloponnesians, and particularly the Corin- 
thians. Their behavior in the Samian crisis shows that they under- 
stood it as such. By 433, Athenian power had grown in comparison 
with its low point in 446, when a Spartan army was poised to ravage 
Attica. It had achieved a degree of security after a difficult and trou- 
bled time, but it did not approach the heights it had reached a quarter 
of a century earlier. 

Pericles has been called an imperialist, and so he was, if by that 
term we mean that he favored maintaining Athenian control over 
the allies and exploiting them to the advantage of Athens. The am- 
biguity of the word, and perhaps the influence of transcendental 
theories on the nature of imperialism, have led some to think that he 
never abandoned the hope of dominating all the Hellenic world and 
more. We should remember, however, that not all empires, and cer- 
tainly not all imperial rulers, have suffered from an insatiable desire 
for more. Many have seen that further expansion would only en- 
danger the safety of what was already held. Augustus believed that 
about the Roman Empire, and most of his successors agreed, eschew- 
ing further aggression almost always. Bismarck, after he had con- 
quered what he thought was enough, seems to have been satisfied, 
deeming further conquests not worth the bones of a Pomeranian 
grenadier. His later policy seems to have been devoted to maintain- 
ing the status quo without war, if possible. England in 1914 was a 
great imperial power, yet it seems not to have been eager for further 
growth. In making alliances with Russia and France, her two greatest 
imperial competitors, she put security before imperial ambition. 

It might be argued that a city like Athens, whose democracy and 
domestic tranquillity depended on imperial revenues, could not long 
remain quiet, but must expand. There were certainly contemporaries 
who felt that way, both within Athens and without, but Pericles was 
not one of them, as his internal and foreign policies from 445 to 433 
show. On the one hand, he had sharply limited the growth of the 
citizen body through the absorption of aliens with his citizenship law 
of 451/50. He had removed great numbers of supernumerary and 
indigent Athenians by his establishment of cleruchies and colonies. 
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We have seen that by the 430's, Athens was so far from being over- 
populated that she found it difficult to provide enough settlers for 
vitally needed colonies. At the same time, Pericles had taken steps to 
assure that the necessary funds from the empire would be forthcom- 
ing regularly. If anything, the economic and social realities of demo- 
cratic Athens argued for a cautious policy to guarantee imperial 
revenue rather than a reckless one that might jeopardize it.*! 
Some have argued that a glorious dream of Hellenic unity under 
Athenian leadership, with all the states bound together by a common 
democracy, underlay the Periclean policy, which was warlike in the 
east, pacific in the west, but always aimed at total supremacy.?? Our 
examination of his early career should make us hesitate to attribute 
such grandiose plans to Pericles at any time, but his actions plainly 
show that it is fanciful to burden him with such ambitions after 
446/5. The disaster in Egypt had shaken the foundations of the em- 
pire and compelled a major reorganization. The attempt to establish 
a land empire in mainland Greece resulted in the defeat at Coronea, 
the defection of Megara, the revolt in Euboea, and the invasion of 
Attica. Once again the safety of the empire, and this time of Athens 
itself, had been imperiled by the overextension of Athenian resources 
and the failure to limit Athenian ambitions. It took Athens many 


31'This point is well made by G. B. Grundy (Thucydides and the History 
of his Age, [2nd ed., Oxford, 1948], I, 169-211). Grundy's appreciation of 
Pericles' policy, particularly the change it underwent in emphasis after 446/5, 
seems to me largely correct, but for the wrong reasons. He believes that the 
economic question was paramount and reasons of commerce the most im- 
portant element in it. I think that economics were important but subordinate 
to political considerations and that commercial interests had only a small 
influence on policy. 

82 The view is widespread and is held by Cloché (AC, XIV [1945], 93- 
128), who says, “de l'Italie méridionale au Pont-Euxin, impérialisme 'paci- 
fique' et impérialisme 'armé' ont servi l'un et l'autre à propager la gloire et 
la domination d'Athénes. . . ." (p. 128), and by Ehrenberg CAJP, LXIX 
[1948], 149-170), who considers the foundation of Thurii "typical of 
Periclean policy. It was he who pursued a determined, if sometimes un- 
realistic, policy of powerful expansion and imperialism" (p. 170). The best 
statement of this position, too long to quote here, is given by De Sanctis 
CPericle, 192-193), who pictures Pericles as moved by the great ideal de- 
scribed above but prevented from achieving it by his inability to overcome, 
“Ja limitatezza egoistica della polis. . . ." 
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years, many lives, and a great expenditure to restore the security and 
tranquillity she enjoyed before she embarked on an adventurous 
policy. From these experiences Pericles learned a bitter lesson that 
he never forgot; it guided his plans and policies to the day he died. 
On the eve of the war, and in response to the Spartan ultimatum, he 
explained his strategy to the Athenian people. He told them that he 
was confident of victory “if you are willing not to try to extend your 
empire at the same time as you are fighting the war and not to add 
self-imposed dangers, for I am more afraid of our own mistakes than 
the strategy of our opponents.” * His policy during the years of 
peace was much the same: to preserve and strengthen the empire 
Athens already held but not to endanger it by expansion. 


88 Thuc. 1. 144. 1. 
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The frankness, even bluntness, with which Pericles addressed the 
Athenians in the months before the war broke out and in the period 
of the war before his death bears testimony to the special position he 
had in their regard. This position he held because they respected and 
admired him for his political, military, and aesthetic achievements, 
for his long experience, and for his remarkable incorruptibility. Most 
important, the political situation in Athens gave him a very secure 
base of power. 

When the crisis at Corcyra erupted, Pericles stood without a rival. 
The opposition on the right had been leaderless for ten years, and 
the program that had brought it to the brink of success had lost its 
appeal to any broad section of the people. The moderation, peace- 
fulness, and success of Pericles’ foreign policy, coupled with his 
consistent employment of men from the leading families of Athens as 
his lieutenants and coadjutors, had firmly won the respectable mod- 
erates to his side. At the same time, the continuing effects of his 
economic and social program at home guaranteed the support of the 
masses. From time to time they might grumble about a particular 
policy or the “brains trust” with which he surrounded himself. Per- 
haps they were somewhat put off by his haughty demeanor, his 
remoteness, and his philosophical interests, but there was never any 
possibility that they would desert his standard. It is even possible 
that they were devoted to Pericles for more than the tangible bene- 
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fits they received from him and his programs. The achievements of 
a long and glorious career, the dignity of his bearing, the nobility of 
his character, the loftiness of his speech, and the disinterestedness of 
his public service surrounded him with an aura that must have per- 
formed political magic. Modern democracies, at least, have shown 
that the masses may be moved not always, certainly not solely, by 
vulgar material self-interest. Extraordinary men may be attractive to 
them even without demagogic proposals, if only they be sufficiently 
outstanding in the political virtues. We may well believe that Peri- 
clean Athens was a democracy of the same character. 

It would be wrong, however, to believe that Pericles’ political 
troubles ended with the ostracism of the son of Melesias in 443. 
Shortly after the Samian War he was confronted with a series of 
attacks, indirect but not insignificant, from a new and potentially 
dangerous source. The date and origin of these attacks have been 
hotly disputed, and we must examine the debate before assessing 
their effect on Athenian politics.‘ Our sources mention Pericles’ po- 
litical troubles in connection with the allegation that he brought on 
the Peloponnesian War to escape these attacks. Plutarch says that 
the worst charge of all, but the one with the most support, is that 
Phidias, a close friend of Pericles and the sculptor and contractor of 
the great chryselephantine statue of Athena on the acropolis, was 
charged with embezzlement. Behind the accusation, says Plutarch, 
were men jealous of Phidias’ influence, but also those who wanted to 
use the prosecution as a test case to see how the juries would act in 
a trial touching Pericles. The accusation was brought by a certain 
Menon, who worked with Phidias. Although Phidias was able to 
prove his innocence, he was later condemned for including his own 
and Pericles' portraits in the sculptures on the Parthenon. A decree 
was passed giving the informer Menon immunity from taxation and 
personal protection.? 


1 My own view, already indicated in the second sentence of this paragraph, 
depends chiefly on the arguments of Eduard Meyer (Forschungen, II, 299— 
301, 327-333), F. E. Adcock (CAH, V, 477-480), Felix Jacoby (FGrH 
3B Suppl, 484—496, commentary to Philochorus 328 frg. 121), and 
especially to two recent articles by F. J. Frost (JHS, LXXXIV [1964], 69-72, 
and Historia, XIII [1964], 385-399). 

2 Per. 3]. 
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At the same time, Aspasia was tried for impiety, and Diopeithes 
introduced a bill that provided that atheism and “teaching about the 
heavens” were public crimes. This proposal, says Plutarch, aimed at 
“directing suspicion against Pericles through Anaxagoras.” The peo- 
ple were pleased by these activities, and while they were still in the 
mood, Dracontides moved that Pericles be required to deposit his 
accounts with the council and that his case should be decided by 
jurors voting with specially sanctified ballots. Hagnon amended the 
bill so that any suits arising from the investigation should be tried in 
the ordinary way before a jury of fifteen hundred. Plutarch tells us 
that Pericles was able to save Aspasia by weeping at her trial, but he 
was forced to send Anaxagoras away out of fear for his safety. 
Finally, fearing for his own safety in the trial to come, he passed 
the Megarian Decree and launched the war to save himself. All this 
Plutarch reports as one explanation of the coming of the war; he 
himself says that the truth is not clear.? 

Ephorus tells much the same story, adding one fine tale to it. In 
his version Pericles was guilty of misusing the imperial funds for his 
own purposes. When called upon to account for them, he worried 
about what to do. His nephew Alcibiades advised him not to seek a 
way to render his accounts, but rather a way not to render them. 
Then came the prosecutions of Phidias, Aspasia, and Anaxagoras. 
To save himself Pericles brought forward the Megarian Decree and 
brought on the war.* From Plutarch’s remark that his version had 
the most support, and from its persistence through the centuries, it 
is clear that this interpretation of the cause of the war became fixed 
in the popular mind.* It is clear that a major reason for the popularity 
of the tradition was its appearance in the works of the comic poets, 
particularly Aristophanes. In the Peace, produced ten years after the 
start of the war, in the spring of 421, he presented a comic explana- 


3 Per, 32. 

4 Diod. 12. 38-39. 

5 It may be found so late as the fourth century of our era in Aristodemus 
CFGrH 104, frg. 1) and in the Suda, s.v., "Pheidias." A survey of the history 
of the question of responsibility for the Peloponnesian War in antiquity is 
provided by H. Brauer (Die Kriegsschuldfrage in der geschichtlichen 
Uberlieferung des Peloponnesischen Krieges, Inaugural Dissertation, Emsdet- 
ten, 1933). 
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tion for the coming of the war, which was remembered and taken 
seriously in later centuries. His chorus asks: 


But where has Peace been all this long time, tell us, Hermes, most 
benevolent of the gods. 


Hermes replies: 


O, you very wise farmer, listen to my words if you want to hear why she 
was lost. The beginning of our trouble was the disgrace of Phidias; then 
Pericles, fearing he might share in the misfortune, dreading your ill 
nature and stubborn ways, before he could suffer harm, set the city 
aflame by throwing out that little spark, the Megarian Decree.* 

The charge that the Megarian Decree had caused the war and 
that Pericles was responsible was surely no novelty by 421, but there 
is a very good chance that Aristophanes invented the connection 
between the trial of Phidias, a charge against Pericles, and the delib- 
erate use of the Megarian Decree to bring on war and prevent 
embarrassment. Certainly, the simple farmers to whom Hermes 
explains the events seem never to have heard that version before. 
Trygaeus says: 


By Apollo, no one ever told me that! nor did I think there was any con- 
nection between Phidias and Peace. 

The chorus is equally surprised: 

Nor did I, until just now. That is why she is so beautiful, since she is 
related to him. My, how many things escape our notice.? 

The whole thing is comic invention that adds a new and absurd 
element to an old and well-known story. Its absurdity and humor 
are made all the clearer by what follows, for it turns out that the 
Spartans entered the war for money, bribed by the Athenian allies 
who were anxious to cease paying the tribute (619-627). 

This comic interpretation was taken seriously in the ancient world, 
and at least one modern scholar has succumbed to its attractions.* 
Thucydides, of course, was a contemporary and knew better. He 
wrote, in no small measure, to set right the question of how the war 
began and what were its real causes. But it is likely that the joke of 


® 601-609. 
7615-618. 
8 Beloch, Attische Politik, 19-22; GG ?, II: 1, 294-298. 
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Aristophanes would be taken more seriously today were it not for 
an unusually careful commentator on the Peace who investigated 
the basis for Aristophanes’ charge. He found some important evi- 
dence in two passages from the Atthis of Philochorus, a writer on 
Athenian history who lived in the third century s.c. Philochorus 
says that in the archonship of Theodorus (438/7) the statue of 
Athena was dedicated. Phidias was accused of stealing ivory from it. 
He was condemned and is said to have fled to Elis, where he worked 
on the statue of Zeus in Olympia. In the archonship of Pythodorus 
(432/1), which was seven years later, the Megarians complained to 
the Spartans that the Athenians were wronging them by barring 
them from the markets and harbors of their empire.? Attempts have 
been made to explain away the evidence of Philochorus in several 
ways,'^ but the essential matter of the interval between the attack 
on Phidias and the Megarian complaint cannot be challenged. Since 
we know that the latter took place in 432, the former must have 
happened in 438. 

Our knowledge of the attack against Aspasia is far less clear. It is 
altogether possible that the story of her trial and acquittal were late 
inventions in which real slanders, suspicions, and ribald jokes were 
converted into an imaginary lawsuit. But if it happened, we have 
better reason to believe that it happened in 438 than at any other 
time. Plutarch, whose habit of arranging events topically makes his 
chronology less than reliable, says that the trial of Aspasia took place 
"about the same time" as the trial of Phidias." Beyond that, we have 
reason to believe that Aspasia was particularly unpopular in the 
years immediately following the Samian War. It had been a long 
and difficult war begun by Athens' intervention in a quarrel on 
behalf of Miletus. Aspasia came from Miletus, and it did not take 


? FGrH 328, frg. 121. The names of the archons are corrupt, but as Jacoby 
says, "It is annoying that the names of the archons are corrupt in both 
excerpts, but not more than just annoying, as the interval between the two 
archons is preserved in the first excerpt; the alterations made by Lepaulmier 
(IIv6óbopor to Oeoðúpov, and Xxv6obópov to Ilvéoóópov) are slight and certain." 
C3B Suppl., 486). 

10 D, Kienast, Gymnasium, LX (1953), 212; O. Lendle, Hermes, LXXXIII 
(1955), 284—303. For a brief discussion and rejection of their views, see 
Frost, Historia, XIII (1964), 395. 

11 Per, 32, 1. 
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long for the slander to get abroad that Pericles had brought on the 
Samian War to please her.'? In 438, when the war was over but its 
memory still fresh, an attack on the mistress of Pericles would have 
the greatest chance of success. Whether or not there was a formal 
accusation or trial, we need not doubt that the enemies of Pericles 
launched some kind of attack against his consort at about the same 
time as the trial of Phidias. 

The problem of Anaxagoras is even more difficult, for it is be- 
clouded by all kinds of stories invented later to illustrate the fate of 
the philosopher in an ungrateful world. We should ignore these 
tales and deal only with the decree of Diopeithes, which did not 
name Anaxagoras but clearly exposed him to attack in the likely 
event that anyone should wish to bring charges against him. In this 
situation, Pericles chose to avoid the dangers inherent in the public 
debate on matters concerning traditional beliefs and religious opin- 
ions: “In this crisis, the spirit of Galileo rather than that of Socrates 
prevailed, and the scientist was sent out of town." '? The suggestion 
has been made that the attacks on Anaxagoras all date from the 
450's, but Wade-Gery is quite right in saying that we should not 
move it from where Plutarch puts it, “about the same time” as the 
attacks on Phidias and Aspasia.'* To the charges of dishonesty and 
impiety against Phidias and responsibility for the war, immorality, 
and impiety against Aspasia, the enemies of Pericles added suspicions 
of impiety and atheism against Anaxagoras. Pericles could not fail to 
be tarred by the same brush, and perhaps there was even talk of 
bringing an accusation against Pericles of collusion, in his role of 
supervisor of the project, with the peculation of Phidias.'^ We can- 
not be sure about the details of the attacks, but the evidence points 
to the fact that there were such attacks, that they were intended to 
strike at Pericles, and that they took place in 438/7. 

We are left to determine the source of the opposition to Pericles. 
The date rules out attempts to blame a rejuvenated oligarchic party, 

1? Plut. Per. 24. 1; 25. 1. 

13 Frost, op. cit., 396. 

14 The argument for the 450's is made by A. E. Taylor, CQ (1917), 81ff. 
Wade-Gery (Essays, 259—260) argues against such a date but believes that 
all the trials took place in 433/2 after the return and under the leadership 


of Thucydides, son of Melesias. 
15 Frost, JHS, LXXXIV (1964), 72. 
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restored to life by the return from exile of its leader, Thucydides, son 
of Melesias.'^ The style and nature of the attacks, too, suggest a dif- 
ferent source. Attacks on probity and virtue of individuals had been 
the means by which Ephialtes had undermined the power of the 
Areopagus and opened the way to greater democracy. Pericles him- 
self had taken part in a trial in which the incorruptible Cimon was 
charged with taking bribes. Attacks on advanced opinions in art, 
science, and philosophy were more likely to find favor with the un- 
educated masses than with the aristocrats who supported the 
sophists. These considerations lead to the suspicion that the attacks 
on the friends of Pericles originated not on the right but on the left. 

We have seen that there were Athenians during the First Pelo- 
ponnesian War who found Pericles and his policies insufficiently 
aggressive. The likelihood is that their numbers grew after the 
ostracism of 443 had removed the threat of Thucydides and ended 
the need to rally round the democratic and imperial cause. Pericles’ 
moderation may well have irked them. If the rebellious Euboeans 
deserved to have their lands confiscated and cleruchs settled among 
them, they might have argued, why should not the Samians suffer 
the same? The Byzantines, too, had been treated too gently. At the 
very least their tribute should have been sharply raised. Coddling 
the rebels would only encourage further defections. We have no 
evidence for such discussions in the 430's, but it is interesting, at 
least, that in the 420's, when Pericles was dead and Cleon in power, 
the Athenians sharply raised the imperial tribute. It is likewise 
interesting to notice that when Mytilene revolted in 428/7, it was 
Cleon who urged the ultimate punishment as a deterrent to future 
rebels. 

In 438/7, Cleon himself had probably not yet become the leader 
of the faction that attacked Pericles, although by the first years of 
the war, he was already making demagogic attacks upon him and his 
conduct of the war, which he found insufficiently aggressive. But 
he was not the first demagogue to come before the people of Athens. 
In the Knights of Aristophanes, Demosthenes speaks of an oracle 
that tells how Cleon, "the villanous Paphlagon," will be destroyed: 


16 That view is championed by Wade-Gery (see note 14) and Kienast 
(Gymnasium, LX [1953], 210-229). 
17 Plut. Per. 33. 6-7. 
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How, the oracle says clearly that first will come an oakum-seller who 
will govern the affairs of the state. . . . Second, after him, comes a sheep- 
seller. . . . He will rule until a greater rascal than he appears; then he is 
destroyed. In his place will come a leatherseller, Paphlagon, the 
thie£, ....!5 
The scholiast identifies Eucrates as the oakum-seller. A scholion to 
Plato's Menexenus speaks of a certain sheep-seller, Lysicles, who was 
an orator and a demagogue in the time of Pericles, and he must be 
the general who was killed in action in 428/7.!? Such, very likely, 
were the men who assailed Pericles, in 438/7, helped, no doubt, by 
the up-and-coming dealer in hides, Cleon. The professions of these 
opponents makes it clear that they were of a totally different back- 
ground from previous Athenian politicians. With the possible excep- 
tion of Themistocles, all the political figures in Athenian history up 
to this point, regardless of their views, came from the upper class, 
indeed from the very best families; they were all kaloi kagathoi. 

Pericles was pre-eminently such a man, and we have seen that he 
was careful to choose similar men to carry out his policies. The 
growth of the Athenian Empire and the prosperity that went with 
it had created, or at least encouraged, a prosperous class of business- 
men who were decidedly not kaloi kagathoi. Since Athens was a 
democracy, there was no way to prevent these "new men" from 
taking an active part in public affairs, from serving on juries, on the 
boulé, as minor officials. Few—if any—of them, however, rose to the 
highest positions in the state. The masses might be content to remain 
deferential to their social betters, to leave, as the Old Oligarch said, 
the more dangerous posts of strategos and hipparchos to the dynato- 
tatoi, but these rising men were rich enough and ambitious enough 
to seek their place among the rulers of their city. As Pericles had 
attacked Cimon, in part at least, because the old soldier stood in the 
way of his political advancement, so, I think, did Eucrates, Lysicles, 
and Cleon attack Pericles. No doubt dissatisfaction with his imperial 
policy had something to do with it, but social dissatisfaction and 
personal ambition may have counted for even more. 

Whatever the motives behind them, and whatever success they 

18 Aristophanes, Knights, 128-137. I have omitted the interlocutory lines 
spoken by Nicias. 

19 The passage in the Menexenus is 235 and the source of the scholion is 
Aeschines Socraticus. The death of Lysicles the general is reported by 
Thucydides 3. 19. 
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may have had in discomfiting and embarrassing Pericles, these at- 
tacks failed in their major purpose. Even if we believe some of the 
far from reliable stories, the picture that emerges from the events of 
438/7 reveals little damage to Pericles. Phidias was acquitted and 
went off to work for the greater glory of Olympian Zeus, hardly a 
suitable assignment for a man recently convicted of impiety. Aspasia 
was unharmed, with or without the help of the only recorded Peri- 
clean tears. Anaxagoras seems not to have come to trial at all.?? 

Pericles, of course, was never troubled by any public accusation 
which questioned his probity in financial matters. There can be no 
question that the investigation launched by Dracontides aimed at 
embarrassing Pericles seriously; perhaps its supporters even hoped for 
a conviction. The unusual legal procedure he proposed suggests that 
the enemies of Pericles tried to use the prejudices of religious ortho- 
doxy aroused by the other trials in the case of Pericles himself. The 
official charge, according to Ephorus, was "stealing sacred pro- 
perty.” ?* The decree of Dracontides provided that all suits arising 
from the investigation of Pericles’ accounts should be tried on the 
acropolis with ballots taken from the altar. The likelihood is that 
“using sacred ballots taken from the altar of Athena would make 
superstitious jurymen almost duty-bound to find Pericles guilty.” ?? 
When Hagnon amended the decree to provide for a more normal 
procedure, the entire plan fell through. Nowhere in Athens could 
one find a duly selected jury of fifteen hundred who would convict 
Pericles, and we may be sure that no suit was ever brought. The fact 
that Hagnon was given the honor of founding Amphipolis the next 
year may be more than a coincidence. His selection for that honor, 
of course, is evidence enough, if evidence were needed, to show that 
Pericles was firmly in command at Athens. It may also have pleased 
him to have a public occasion to display the gratitude he felt towards 
men who supported him and his policies. 

In the last years before the Corcyrean crisis, the political situation 
in Athens was more stable than it had been at least since the time 
of Cleisthenes. Pericles had beaten off challenges from the right and 
from the left. In a political environment in which the role of indi- 
vidual leadership was vital to the success of a policy or a party, there 


20 FGrH 3B Suppl., II, 167, n. 29. 


31 Diod. 12. 39. 2. 
22 Frost, JHS, LXXXIV (1964), 72. 
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was no politician of stature who opposed him. On more than one 
occasion the people had shown their trust and confidence in him 
and their preference for him over any rival. He had, moreover, won 
over the influential upper classes, who, with few exceptions, sup- 
ported him and shared the burdens of government. Until the situa- 
tion was radically changed by the war and the plague, and the 
sacrifices they demanded, his power was as secure as a democratic 
statesman’s can be. Only one hand guided Athenian policy, and 
that hand belonged to Pericles. If it be true that he was responsible 
for steering Athens into the war, we may be sure, at least, that he 
did not do so out of fear for his political position. 
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It is not uncommon for great wars to arise from incidents in remote 
places. The Second Punic War broke out as a result of a quarrel 
over the unimportant Spanish town of Saguntum. The Great War of 
1914 was the consequence of an assassination in the Bosnian city of 
Sarajevo. But Saguntum was located near the frontier between Car- 
thaginian territory and an area under Roman protection. Bosnia was 
in a region which had long been the subject of dispute between 
Russia and Austria, and it is common to speak of the Balkans as a 
cockpit where several wars had taken place in the years before the 
Great War. The metaphor of a powder keg awaiting a spark is not 
strained when applied to both situations. 

Epidamnus, however, where the events took place which ulti- 
mately led to the Peloponnesian War, was even more remote from the 
center of things than either Saguntum or Sarajevo. It was located on 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic, over one hundred miles to the north 
of Corcyra. In antiquity it was also called Dyrrachium, although in 
the fifth century Epidamnus was more common. The modern town 
of Durazzo occupies its site and is part of Albania.’ It was well be- 
yond any conceivable sphere of Athenian interest, for even if we 
believe in continuing Athenian ambitions in Italy and Sicily, Epi- 
damnus was far to the north of the route leading there. It was also, 
of course, well beyond the limits of Spartan concern. One could 
hardly imagine a less likely spot to provide the occasion for a great 
conflict between Athens and Sparta. 


1Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 158. 
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Epidamnus was founded in the last quarter of the seventh century 
by Corcyra. Since Corcyra was itself a Corinthian colony, it fol- 
lowed customary procedure and chose a Corinthian, Phalius, as the 
founder. From the first the colony was made up of some Corinthians 
and other Dorians, as well as the Corcyreans, but there was abso- 
lutely no question that Epidamnus was a Corcyrean colony.? The 
city grew and prospered. Although surrounded by barbarians (an 
Illyrian people called the Taulantians) and distant from the centers 
of Greek culture, the Epidamnians were by no means cut off from 
the other Greeks. Early in the sixth century one of their citizens was 
rich and important enough to contest for the hand of Agariste, the 
daughter of Cleisthenes, the powerful tyrant of Sicyon. A flight of 
exiles from Elis to the coast of Illyria probably contributed to the 
growth in the wealth and population of Epidamnus? By 516 the 
city was wealthy enough to produce a citizen who not only won the 
chariot race at Olympia but dedicated statues of himself, his horses, 
and chariot as well. 

It is natural that the early constitution of the state should have 
been aristocratic, and there is reason to believe that the aristocrats 
had special privileges in the trade with the barbarians, which may 
have led to especially friendly relations between the aristocrats and 
the native Illyrians.® It is possible that the Epidamnian aristocrats 
were the descendants of the first settlers from Corcyra, but this does 
not necessarily mean that Corcyra was more closely attached to them 
than to the commoners.’ As time passed and the population and 


?'Thuc. 1. 24. 1-2; the date of foundation comes from the Chronicles of 
Eusebius and is generally accepted as approximately correct. See Gomme, 
Hist. Comm., I, 158, Will CKorinthiaka, 371) and Graham, Colony and 
Mother City, 30-31, the last of whom demonstrates that Epidamnus was 
unquestionably a Corcyrean colony. 

3 Thuc. 1. 24. 3. For the early history of Epidamnus, my chief source is 
R. L. Beaumont, JHS, LVI (1936), 159ff., especially 166-168. The story 
of the wooing of Agariste is told in Hdt. 6. 127, and the tale of the Elean 
exiles comes from Strabo, p. 357. 

4Paus. 6. 10. 5. 

5 Thuc. 1. 24. 5; Plut. Quaest. Graec. 29. 297F; Beaumont, op. cit., 167. 

® Wentker, Sizilien und Athen, 11, makes more of the special relationship 
between the first settlers of a colony, who become its nobility, and the mother 
city than the evidence warrants. He believes that the mother city established 
a position of hegemony based on a bond of service between the noble colonists 
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prosperity of the town grew, the usual economic, social, and political 
developments took place. Thucydides tells us that social conflict was 
particularly severe in Epidamnus and that there was civil strife last- 
ing for many years. To this was added a war against the barbarians 
of the neighborhood which devastated the city and deprived it of its 
power. In the year or two before 435 the democratic faction drove 
out the aristocrats, who immediately joined with the barbarians and 
attacked the city by land and sea. Under great pressure the demo- 
crats in the city sent ambassadors to Corcyra, the mother city, where 
they sat down as suppliants in the temple of Hera. The request they 
made was that the Corcyreans “should not look on at their destruc- 
tion but reconcile them with the exiles and put an end to the war 
with the barbarians.” * 

What the Epidamnians were asking of the Corcyreans was the 
kind of help a colony might expect of its mother city. It was very 
much like the help Corcyra, in cooperation with Corinth, had given 
to Syracuse in 492, when Hippocrates of Gela had defeated the 
Syracusans in battle. Corinth and Corcyra intervened on that occa- 
sion on behalf of their colonial kinsmen. The Epidamnian demo- 
crats did not ask the Corcyreans to take their part in a factional 
struggle, but merely to put an end to that struggle and help them 
against the barbarians. The Corcyreans, however, were unmoved by 
the appeal and refused. When the democrats of Epidamnus realized 
that they would get no help from their metropolis, they turned for 
help to the gods. Sending to the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, they 
asked whether they should give their city over to the Corinthians as 
their founders and try to get some help from them. The god an- 
swered affirmatively, and the Epidamnians went to Corinth. “They 
handed over their colony and, pointing out that their founder was 
from Corinth and revealing the oracular response, they asked the 
Corinthians not to look on while they were destroyed but to help 
them.” The Corinthians accepted the invitation.? 


and the metropolis (p. 13). I agree with Graham (p. 151) that Corinth's 
support of the Epidamnian democrats shows that the idea is "somewhat far- 
fetched." 

7 Thuc. 1. 24. 5-7. 

8 Hdt. 7. 154; Graham, Colony and Mother City, 143-144. 

9'Thuc. 1. 25. 1-3. 
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The question immediately arises as to why the Corcyreans re- 
fused to aid their beleaguered colony, and the silence of Thucydides 
makes it difficult to give a confident answer. Corcyra had other colo- 
nies, or shares in colonies, in the Greek northwest. She shared with 
Corinth in the colonies of Anactorium, Apollonia, and Leucas, and 
we have reason to think that she made an effort to maintain her 
influence in them during the fifth century.'? One would think that 
the Corcyreans would be glad of a chance to increase their influence 
in Epidamnus, so that their refusal is somewhat puzzling. 

One explanation that has been offered is that the Corcyreans re- 
mained aloof because they favored the aristocrats and expected them 
to win if there were no interference. This arises from one of two 
assumptions or a combination of both: that the Epidamnian aristo- 
crats, and they alone, were related by blood to the Corcyreans, and 
that Corcyra itself was an oligarchy. The support for the first assump- 
tion comes from the fact that when the Corinthians agreed to sup- 
port the Epidamnian democrats, the aristocrats went to Corcyra, 
pointed out the graves of their common ancestors, made claims on 
the kinship of the Corcyreans, and obtained their help. This proves 
nothing; for the aristocrats to make such claims does not show that 
the democrats could not or did not. The fact is that Diodorus in- 
forms us that the democrats did ask the Corinthians for help, "on 
the grounds that they were kinsmen.” '? 


The second assumption, that the government was oligarchic, 
though made by many scholars, rests only on the incident at Epi- 
damnus. The argument is that if Corcyra helped aristocrats, its own 
constitution must have been aristocratic. Not only is this argument 
intrinsically dubious, as oligarchic Corinth's help to the democrats of 
Epidamnus shows, but we have good reason to think that Corcyra 
was, in fact, a democracy. In 427, when civil war broke out at 
Corcyra, the government of the island was democratic. A change 
from aristocracy to democracy could hardly have come about so 
swiftly without a serious struggle. Since none of our sources says a 


19 Graham, Colony and Mother City, 128—153. 

11'Thuc. 1. 26. 3; Graham, Colony and Mother City, 149-150. 

12 Diod. 12. 30. 3: d&otvres robs Kepxupaious ovyyeveis óvras Bon6oat, 
13 Thuc. 1. 70. 
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word about such a civil conflict, although a lengthy and detailed 
account of the civil war of 427 such as Thucydides gives would 
demand an account of such recent troubles, we must believe that the 
government of Corcyra was democratic in the years before 435 as 
well. We may not, therefore, explain Corcyra’s behavior toward 
Epidamnus by oligarchic or aristocratic sympathies." 

Another suggestion is that the Corcyreans stood aloof because of 
cynical self-interest. Perhaps they expected both sides to wear each 
other out and leave Epidamnus so helpless that it would become a 
Corcyrean protectorate.!5 This appears to come closer to the truth. 
We must remember that civil war at Epidamnus had been going on 
for some time, and the Corcyreans had looked on complacently. If 
they favored the aristocrats out of kinship, political sympathy, or 
advantage, they should have intervened before they were exiled. If 
they favored the democrats for similar reasons, they should have 
helped them crush their opponents. The fact is that Corcyra seems 
to have been remote not only in geography but in attitude. Her 
foreign policy was one of "splendid isolation," and she seems to have 
been little interested in the affairs of her colony some distance to the 
north; it is her ultimate involvement rather than her aloofness that 
requires explanation. 

It is hardly surprising that Epidamnus should have turned in her 
desperation to Corinth after her refusal by Corcyra, and the Corin- 
thians responded quickly and vigorously. They issued an invitation 
to colonists to reinforce the city and immediately sent off a garrison 
of Corinthians accompanied by their allies from Ambracia and 
Leucas. The quickest, easiest, and most usual way to go was by sea, 
but the expedition set off to Apollonia on land, "fearing that the 


14 For an oligarchic or aristocratic rule at Corcyra, see Busolt, GG, III: 2, 
766 and 774—5; Bernhard Schmidt, Korkyraeische Studien (Leipzig, 1890), 
67; Meyer, G4A, IV: 1, 566; IV: 2, 6; Glotz and Cohen, HG, II, 615. 'Those 
who believe Corcyra was democratic include Grote (IV, 537) and Bürchner 
CPW, XII, 1413). Legon (op. cit., 8-12) presents a useful discussion of the 
problem and arrives at the cautious conclusion that before the war Corcyra 
was either a democracy or a moderate oligarchy which could easily move in 
the direction of democracy without trouble. He rules out, however, the kind 
of aristocracy that would be automatically sympathetic with Epidamnian 
aristocrats. 

15 Beaumont, op. cit., 167. 
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Corcyreans would prevent them if they went by sea.” !* The Corin- 
thians, it is clear, undertook their expedition in the full expectation 
that Corcyra would object and that a war with Corcyra might ensue. 
Why were they willing to take the risk? It is customary in our 
time, and not always wrong, to seek an economic answer to such 
questions. It has been suggested that Illyria was a Corinthian trade 
center where they obtained the materials for the perfume that they 
exported in their beautiful aryballoi. More important is the sugges- 
tion that the silver for the ubiquitous coins of Corinth came from the 
mines of Damastium in Illyria.” 

Now the evidence for Corinthian trade in Illyria is almost wholly 
archaeological and very slender. By any standards it was not large in 
comparison with the Italian and Sicilian trade. The evidence for 
Corinthian silver mines in Illyria is not much better. It depends on 
an obscure passage in Strabo, which says there were silver mines at 
Damastium, but no one knows precisely where Damastium was lo- 
cated.! It is by no means clear, moreover, that Illyria was the 
source of Corinthian silver at all. Some have suggested that the 
Corinthian pegasi were made of silver from Spain by way of Samos 
or came to Corinth by way of Euboea, but the truth is that we simply 
do not know where the silver came from.'? 

16 Thuc, 1. 26. 2-3; 9ée rà» Kepxupalwy pù xwrXtwrra ix’ abr» xarà 0áNaccav 
Wepacovmevor, 

17 The case for Corinthian economic interests in Illyria is made best by 
Beaumont, op. cit., 181—186 and accepted by Michell, Economics, 244—247. 

18 Strabo, 326, placed it "somewhere near [Anolov 3€ rov]” some Illyrian 
peoples far to the north of Epidamnus and Apollonia. O. Davies (Roman 
Mines in Europe [Oxford, 1935], 239) says the mines were located too far 
from the coast to have been controlled by the Greeks, although Beaumont 
points out that Strabo tells us that one of the local tribes was ruled by a 
Corinthian Bacchiad (p. 182). According to J. M. F. May (The Coinage of 
Damastion and the Lesser Coinages of the Illyro-Paeonian Region [London, 
1939], viii ff., 2ff.), the coinage of Damastium, which is not known before 
the fourth century, was current to the west, in the Chalcidice. Thus, if 
Corinth got her silver from the mines of Damastium at all, she very likely got 
it by way of Potidaea. It is, of course, possible that Corinth received its silver 
through the Illyrian colonies, but what little evidence there is does not point 
in that direction. See J. G. Milne (JHS, LVIII [1938], 96), who agrees with 
May’s conclusions. 

19M. Cary (Mélanges Glotz [Paris, 1932], I, 138) favors the Spain-Samos 
theory, and Milne (loc. cit.) suggests Euboea as a source. In 1943, C. H. V. 
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We cannot, of course, be sure that Illyria was not the source of 
Corinthian silver, and the seekers for an economic motive for Corin- 
thian intervention at Epidamnus point to a passage in Thucydides 
that seems to support their view. It comes in a speech that the 
Corinthians made at Athens to counter the Corcyrean request for an 
alliance. They point out that their geographical position has made 
the Corcyreans haughty and independent. They are accustomed to 
be judges in the cases in which they are themselves involved, “be- 
cause they sail to the harbors of others very little, but chiefly receive 
others who come to them by necessity." *" From this Beaumont 
argues as follows: 


Why was it a “necessity” Cavdyxn) for the Corinthians to make frequent 
voyages to Corcyra? The voyage to Sicily need not have taken a Corin- 
thian merchantman within fifty miles of the island, and Corinthian trade 
with the Adriatic, which must indeed have passed near Corcyra, was, 
apart from the possibility of silver, in luxuries, and on the available evi- 
dence it can hardly be ranked as a vital interest. Thucydides I, 37, 4 is 
clear evidence that Corcyra lay on some vital Corinthian trade route. 
Corinth simply had to make the voyage to the north. What was it, if it 
was not silver, that made the Adriatic trade so valuable? 24 


It is very important to analyze this argument, for on it rests the 
whole case for an economic interpretation of Corinth’s behavior at 
this time, and Beaumont is its most authoritative proponent. Since 
he himself dismisses the trade with Illyria as not vital, we need only 
concern ourselves with the question of silver. 

The entire argument rests on the assumption that the Corinthians 
found it “a necessity” to make frequent stops at Corcyra and that 
these stops were on voyages to the north. This assumption, however, 
is not supported by the evidence. To begin with, it may be true that 
the Corinthians need not stop at Corcyra on their way to Italy and 
Sicily. In theory they could have sailed directly across the open sea 
as the ferry does today. But that is not the way the ancient Greeks 


Sutherland examined the claim for Illyria and concluded that “the evidence 
must be accounted as conjectural” (AJP, LXIV [1943], 134, n. 20.) 
Nothing has happened since to alter the validity of that judgment. 

20 Thuc. 1. 37. 3: 5à rò $«cera éri Tobis méAas ékmAéovras padiora rods 
&XXovs drváyxy Karalpovras déxerOat, 

21 Beaumont, op. cit., 183. 
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sailed the seas. They feared the open sea, and particularly the dan- 
gerous Adriatic. The normal procedure was to cling to the coast and 
only venture away from it when absolutely necessary. The usual 
route from Corinth would be to sail along the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Corinth, where the Corinthians had sensibly planted colo- 
nies, to the Corinthian island colony of Leucas. From there one 
would sail along the coast of Epirus to Corcyra, and thence make the 
shortest possible crossing to Italy. Ships aiming for Sicily would 
move on along the Italian coast and cross to Sicily near the narrow 
Straits of Messina. When the Athenians made the trip to the west 
during the war, and from Leucas on it was the same route as the 
Corinthians would take, they proceeded in this way. As Thucydides 
points out, one of the reasons the Athenians chose to accept the 
Corcyrean alliance was because “it seemed to them that the island 
was well situated for a coasting voyage to Italy and Sicily." ?? 

Thus, if it was a necessity for the Corinthians to sail frequently to 
Corcyra, it is far more likely that it was to break a trip to the west, 
where Corinth certainly did have vital economic interests, than as a 
stopping place on the way north. But it would be wrong to exag- 
gerate the importance of Corcyra even for Corinth’s western trade. 
Even if we assume that Corinthian merchants were occasionally irri- 
tated by their treatment in Corcyrean courts when commercial dis- 
putes arose, which is at best an unsubstantiated speculation, this was 
hardly a matter of vital interest to Corinth, one which would justify 
a war. If things were really bad at Corcyra, the Corinthians could 
have sailed north along the coast not too far to the friendly colony of 
Apollonia and used it as the stopping place on the way to Italy. In 
fact they did no such thing, surely because they had no reason to 
do so. Finally, it should be emphasized that it was not Corcyra's un- 
friendliness to visiting merchants that brought on the crisis, but the 
opportunity for Corinthian intervention at Epidamnus. The former 
complaint is barely mentioned by the Corinthians in their speech at 
Athens and never referred to again. It was merely a device used by 
the Corinthians to counter the Corcyrean charges that Corinth was 
in the wrong because she refused arbitration.?? 


22 ], 44, 3. 
23 This section was composed before I had seen M. I. Finley's excellent 
contribution on ancient Greece to the first volume of the Second International 
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The setting of their speech at Athens is very important for our 
interpretation of it. The Corinthians were speaking in the Athenian 
assembly. Their purpose was to blacken the character of the Corcy- 
reans and to demonstrate their own rectitude. Nothing could be less 
useful than to indicate that the Corinthians were arguing in behalf 
of a selfish interest. As we shall see, the one complaint they made 
against Corcyra on their own behalf is of a violation of decency and 
religious practice, not of material interest. What they are saying is 
that the Corcyreans take advantage of their geographical location 
and the necessity of others to use their harbors. The victims, if there 
really were any, might well include Athenian merchants, and it may 
be that the Corinthians were aiming their remarks, which are not 
emphasized, at such Athenians, among whom they might find sym- 
pathetic ears. All this is conjecture, but what is clear is that the 
passage provides no evidence of vital Corinthian interests in the 
north. The question has been asked, “What was it, if it was not 
silver, that made the Adriatic trade so valuable?” We have no good 
reason to think that there was a silver trade in the Adriatic, so we 
may answer that nothing made it valuable; therefore it was not valu- 
able and certainly not vital. It is also clear that Corinth’s western 
interests, although both valuable and vital, were not threatened by 
Corcyra, but far more important, had nothing whatever to do with 
Epidamnus, and may not be used to explain Corinthian intervention 
there. 

If we turn away from the realm of economic interests and examine 
the history of the relations between Corinth and Corcyra, we may 
find a more plausible motive for the Corinthian intervention at Epi- 
damnus. Corcyra was a Corinthian colony, founded by the Bacchiads 
late in the eighth century. It is possible that, along with Syracuse, 
which was founded about the same time, it was intended to serve as 
an outpost for Corinthian trade with the west and thus to be closely 
attached to the metropolis, although it seems more likely that impor- 
tant Corinthian trade in the west followed rather than preceded the 


Conference of Economic History entitled Trade and Politics in the Ancient 
World (Paris, 1965), 11-35. It is pleasant to learn that my conclusions as 
to the value of the evidence for economic motives in the modern sense agree 
with his. 

?* For a discussion of the date of foundation and the theories of the original 
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foundation of these colonies.** Whatever the original intentions, 
there is no doubt that both Corcyra and Syracuse became altogether 
independent states, in no way under the control of Corinth; each 
colony had its own special development. Syracuse remained on very 
good terms with the mother city, but between Corcyra and Corinth 
a deep hostility sprang up very early. Herodotus tells us that there 
were differences between them from the foundation of the colony.” 
As early as 664, Corinth and Corcyra fought a naval battle, the first 
one among Greeks, according to Thucydides.*® We do not know the 
cause of that early war, but it was clearly a war between two sov- 
ereign and independent states and not a war of independence.” 
The enmity between metropolis and colony was intensified by the 
accession of the Cypselid dynasty of tyrants in Corinth. Without 
delay the Corcyreans received the exiled Bacchiads whom Cypselus 
had driven from Corinth.” Since Corcyra had been hostile to 
Bacchiad Corinth, we have no ready explanation for this action, but 
it early set the tone for relations between Corcyra and the Corinth 
of the Cypselids. There is good reason to think that under the 
Cypselids Corinth for the first time undertook to establish what we 
might call a colonial empire in the northwest of Greece. This is not 
to say that the colonies they founded were subject states, but unlike 
Syracuse and Bacchiad Corcyra, they were probably under close 
Corinthian supervision. An examination of the geography of these 
Cypselid foundations shows that their location was not haphazard or 
determined by the usual agricultural considerations. Molycreium 
and Chalcis were on the north shore of the Gulf of Corinth, oppo- 
site Patras; Sollium, on the Acarnanian coast and Leucas, the island 
opposite it; Anactorium, on the south shore of the Ambracian Gulf 
and Ambracia on a river a few miles from the north shore; finally, 
there were Apollonia, Epidamnus, and Corcyra itself, all at some 
time under the control of Cypselids. The distribution is ideal for 


purposes of the colonies, see Graham, Colony and Mother City, 218—223. 
25 3. 49. 1. 
26 ], 13. 4. 
27 Graham, Colony and Mother City, 146-147. 
28 Nicolaus Damascenus, FGrH, 90, frg. 57, 7. 
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securing coastal shipping to the north and west and for asserting 
Corinthian influence in the entire region.?? 

The trouble between Corinth and Corcyra was intensified by 
Corcyra’s own interests in much of the same region. We have already 
seen that at a moment when their hostility was muted, the Corcy- 
reans followed custom in employing a Corinthian founder for Epi- 
damnus, which was, however, a purely Corcyrean colony, very 
remote from most of the Corinthian foundations. Corinthian interests 
met those of Corcyra head on in the colony of Apollonia. The ancient 
authors are divided as to whether it was a joint colony of the two 
cities or had been founded by Corcyra." We cannot be sure about 
the foundation of Apollonia, but the numismatic evidence points to 
Corcyra as founder. The first coins of Apollonia that we possess date 
from the middle of the fifth century. Like the contemporary coins 
of Epidamnus, they are nothing more than Corcyrean coins stamped 
with the first letters of the name of their town. It is no coincidence 
that at this time inscriptions first appear on Corcyrean coins. We 
must agree with Graham: “It appears likely that the three cities had 
all used Corcyra’s coins before this time, and it was only necessary 
to put an inscription on Corcyra’s coins when the colonies began to 
issue identical coins for themselves.” ** We may go beyond Graham 
in suggesting that the reason Apollonia and Epidamnus began in- 
scribing the names of their towns on the Corcyrean coins is that they 
had begun to pull away from Corcyrean control and were asserting 
some degree of independence. It is not too much to believe that this 
movement toward independence may have been supported by Cor- 
inth, which hoped to supplant Corcyrean influence with its own. 

The colonies of Anactorium and Leucas seem to offer evidence 


29 For a discussion of the Cypselids and their colonial policy, see Edouard 
Will CKorinthiaka 521—539), who offers useful discussions of the problems 
and controversies. See also E. Will, La Nouvelle Clio, VI, 413-460 (1954) 
and Graham, Colony and Mother City, 118—153. 

39 Strabo (316) and Ps.-Scymnus (439) speak of it as a joint colony, while 
Pausanias (5. 22. 4) calls it a Corcyrean colony. Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v., 
"Apollonia," speaks only of Corinthian settlers. Thucydides (1. 26. 2) calls it a 
Corinthian colony (Kopw6ter obcav droxiav), which it had certainly become 
by 435, but his evidence does not bear on the question of the origins of the 
tolony. 

$1130. 
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that the experience of Apollonia was not unique. Two of our ancient 
sources speak of Leucas as a Corinthian colony founded by a son of 
Cypselus, but they do not agree on which son.** Plutarch says that 
it was founded by Periander.** All are very remote from the event, 
and their disagreement makes it likely that little was known of the 
foundation of Leucas by the first century. In the fifth century, how- 
ever, a dispute over Leucas took place between Corinth and Corcyra. 
The argument seems to have been very much like the one that 
occurred in 435 over Epidamnus; there was a disagreement over 
which was the true metropolis of the colony. Themistocles was 
called in to arbitrate and settled the affair by deciding that Corinth 
should pay an indemnity of twenty talents and thereafter treat 
Leucas as the common colony of Corinth and Corcyra. The solution 
was highly pleasing to Corcyra, where Themistocles was thereafter 
considered a public benefactor.** The story is confirmed by Thucy: 
dides, who characteristically offers no details but makes it clear that 
Themistocles was considered a benefactor (evepyérys) by the Corcy- 
reans.*5 

If we try to reconstruct the events from the meager description of 
Plutarch, we find the parallel with the Epidamnian affair most strik- 
ing. The payment of an indemnity to Corcyra plainly indicates that 
there had been some fighting, and Corinth was judged sufficiently 
culpable to pay the costs. The pleasure of the Corcyreans may seem 
to indicate that the settlement was fully in accord with their own 
wishes and claims, but that seems unlikely. Arbitrators rarely award 
full satisfaction to one side, and it is incredible that the Corinthians 
would have accepted the decision without receiving at least part of 
their own demands. It seems more than likely that Leucas had been 
founded by Corcyra, perhaps through a Corinthian. Over the years 
the island may have moved toward independence and sought aid 
from Corinth, which was glad to offer it in return for the recognition 
of its claims as founder. The war must have come when Corcyra 
challenged those claims. The decision of Themistocles gave Corinth 
half a loaf by recognizing her as co-founder; it pleased the Corcyreans 


3? Strabo, 452; Nic. Dam. FGrH, frg. 57, 7. 
33 Moralia 552E. 

33 Plut. Them. 24. 1. 

85]. 136. 1. 
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because it prevented a total Corinthian victory, such as Corinth 
seems to have won at Apollonia, and awarded them an indemnity.** 

Anactorium seems to present a similar experience. In 433, Thucy- 
dides speaks of it as a place common to the Corinthians and Corcy- 
reans,** but in 425, when the Athenians captured the town, he calls 
it a "city belonging to the Corinthians." ** Later authors speak of it 
as being founded by a son of Cypselus, although they do not agree 
on which son.** The evidence of the coins is different from what we 
find at Apollonia and Epidamnus, which first used Corcyrean coins 
and then stamped them with a local inscription. Like Leucas, Anac- 
torium used Corinthian coins engraved with its own initial. This 
appears to suggest that the city had initially been a Corinthian 
colony. Perhaps it is correct to conjecture that a Corcyrean element 
had been added to the population by Periander when he controlled 
Corcyra,“ although it seems more likely that the Corcyreans had 
been there from the first. 

There can, in any case, be no doubt that there was a Corcyrean 
population of some strength in Anactorium at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War. We have seen that Thucydides considered it 
common to Corinth and Corcyra, and its actions in the succeeding 
years make it clear why he thought so. At the Battle of Sybota in 
433, the nearby towns of Ambracia and Leucas supplied a total of 
thirty-seven ships, while Anactorium supplied only one. Even if we 


86 Graham (Colony and Mother City, 129-130) considers it possible that 
Leucas was originally a joint colony of Corinth and Corcyra. This seems to 
me possible, but unlikely for the reasons offered above and because of the 
long-standing enmity between the states. The best argument in his favor is 
that Leucas originally used Corinthian coins, which points to a Corinthian 
foundation. I cannot explain this inconvenient fact away, but find it less 
decisive than the evidence of Plutarch's story. We simply know too little 
about the early history of western Greece to be sure that Leucas was not an 
exception to the rule that the use of another city's coinage generally implied 
some close political relation. Whatever the truth in this matter, we agree 
that "Corinth was trying to gain sole control of Leucas in the early fifth cen- 
tury, and had succeeded in doing so by the time of the Epidamnus dispute." 

97 1, 55, 1: koívóv Kepxupalwy kal éxelvwy, 

88 4, 49, 1: KopiwOlwy mów, 

89 Strabo (452) suggests that Gorgos was the founder, but Nic. Dam. 
(frg. 57, 7) says it was Pylades. 

40 Hdt. 3. 48-53; Graham, Colony and Mother City, 129. 
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believe that Anactorium was a lesser naval state than the others, the 
degree of disparity remains surprising. When Thucydides lists the 
states who supplied ships to each side at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, Leucas and Ambracia are named, but Anactorium is 
missing. In 435 the Corinthians were compelled to capture the city, 
and Thucydides explains the need to do so, in the passage we have 
already cited, by pointing out that the city was the common property 
of Corinth and Corcyra. Even as late as 425 there was a powerful 
anti-Corinthian party in Anactorium which helped the Athenians 
and Ambracians take the city by treachery. It is not too daring a 
guess that the traitors may have been the remaining Corcyreans.** 
The pattern at Anactorium is much the same as in the other cities 
we have discussed. There was some dispute between Corinthians 
and Corcyreans over the control of the city, and in Anactorium, as 
in all the others except Epidamnus, the Corinthians seem to have had 
the upper hand. 

The picture that emerges from a study of the individual states 
where conflict arose between Corinth and Corcyra is something like 
this: Corinth had established colonies like Syracuse and Corcyra 
under the Bacchiads. ‘These were altogether independent states, and 
Corcyra, in fact, soon became hostile. Perhaps the quarrel first arose 
from conflicting interests in the northwest, perhaps from less ra- 
tional causes; we simply do not know. With the coming of the 
Cypselids, Corinth established a sphere of influence in the region by 
planting a series of colonies on the major sea route. Some of these 
may have conflicted with the interests of Corcyrean colonies already 
established or asserted Corinthian predominance in mixed colonies. 
The fall of the Cypselid dynasty may have given Corcyra a chance 
to assert her own influence in her neighborhood, perhaps even to 
dominate mixed colonies. All of this competition could only exacer- 
bate the pre-existing ill will between the states. By the fifth century 
it looks very much as if Corinth had regained the upper hand. On 
the eve of the war she seems to have controlled all the disputed colo- 
nies with the exception of Epidamnus. 

Thus, it might appear that we have discovered a rational, if not 


41 Graham, Colony and Mother City, 132-133. The relevant passages in 
Thucydides are: Sybota, 1. 46. 1; list of ships, 2. 9. 2-3; Corinthian capture 
of city, 1. 55. 1; treachery, 4. 49. 1. 
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wholly admirable, reason why Corinth should have been willing to 
risk an almost certain war with Corcyra by going to the assistance of 
a political faction alien to its own constitutional and political out- 
look, in a far-off region where it had no vital economic interests. The 
answer seems to lie in the struggle for power, for political influence, 
for imperial control. This is a very Thucydidean answer, so it is sur- 
prising to find that it is not the answer he gives. He says instead that 
the Corinthians accepted the invitation of the Epidamnian democrats 


in part because they thought that the colony was no less theirs than 
the Corcyreans; at the same time also out of hatred for the Corcyreans, 
for they paid no attention to the Corinthians even though they were their 
colonists. In the common festivals they did not give them the customary 
privileges nor did they begin by having a Corinthian commence the 
initial sacrifices, as the other colonies did, but treated them contemptu- 
ously. 


The Corcyreans were a haughty people, proud of their wealth, 
their naval power, and their imagined descent from the legendary 
Phaeacians of Homer’s epic.*? All this had puffed them up and made 
them intolerable to the Corinthians. The irrationality of this motive 
has set off the hunt for better ones. “Is it really credible that the 
Corinthians disliked the Corcyreans to such an extent as to fight 
them for the reasons that Thucydides gives . . . ?" Beaumont asked. 
"It is surely justifiable to look for something more concrete." ** His 
search for the concrete led him to the putative Corinthian mining 
interests in Illyria, which we have rejected above. 

To explain Corinth's action as an imperialistic attempt to extend 
her power at Corcyrean expense may be more satisfactory, but it is 
hardly more rational. Our own century has good reason to know that 
the competition for power and empire, though cloaked by public 
assertions of rational advantage, is often nothing more than the 
satisfaction of an irrational urge and yields no tangible gain. We 
may not wish to go so far as Joseph Schumpeter, who says that 
" 'objectless tendencies toward forcible expansion, without definite, 
utilitarian limits—that is, non-rational and irrational, purely instinc- 
tual inclinations toward war and conquest—play a very large role in 


421, 25. 3-4. 
43 Op. cit., 183. 
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the history of mankind,” and believe that imperialism is a kind of 
cultural atavism.** But we can hardly deny that the scramble to 
divide up the undeveloped areas of the world after 1870 was less 
than a completely rational activity. It is difficult to discern the eco- 
nomic, strategic, or other practical benefit which Ethiopia, Libya, or 
Eritrea could have given Italy in return for the money and lives she 
spent gaining control over them. 

The real motive for Italian imperialism is more likely to be found 
in the psychology of a nation unified late and discontented with her 
weakness in comparison with her European neighbors. Rather than 
in economic statistics, it may be found in a speech made by Musso- 
lini to Italian veterans in which he reminded them of the glories of 
ancient Rome, saying, “Nothing forbids us to believe that what was 
our destiny yesterday may again become our destiny tomorrow.” * 
The true motive for Japanese imperialism may likewise be found in 
the minds of the Japanese rather than in their account books. They 
were a proud people embarrassed by the revelation of their back- 
wardness in regard to the West and eager to assert themselves as 
equal, if not superior. One of their statesmen revealed the sentiments 
underlying Japanese policy in the following terms: 


As soon as the Meiji Restoration lifted the ban on foreign intercourse, 
the long-pent-up energy of our race was released, and with fresh outlook 
and enthusiasm the nation has made swift progress. When you know 
this historical background, and understand this overflowing vitality of 
our race, you will see the impossibility of compelling us to stay within 
the confines of our little island home. We are destined to grow and 
expand overseas.*® 


These modern analogies are introduced merely to show that even 
in a world where economic considerations are far more dominant 
than they were in the world of the Greek city-state, imperial ven- 
tures are not always guided by the search for tangible gain. Corinth's 
willingness to fight for Epidamnus was caused by similar non-rational 
motives. The sixth century had seen Sparta grow to be the dominant 


44 Imperialism and Social Classes, tr. Heinz Norden (New York, 1955), 
64. 
45 The speech is quoted by William L. Langer in Foreign Affairs, XIV 
(1935-36), 102-19. My views on imperialism owe much to his article. 

46 Quoted by Langer, op. cit. 
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power in the Peloponnese. Since the Persian Wars, Athens had be- 
come her equal. Corinth, with a proud history as a commercial, indus- 
trial, artistic, and naval power, had seen her prestige shrink in 
comparison with the two superpowers who had arisen since the 
middle of the sixth century. She had learned to cope with Sparta 
and had reached a modus vivendi with Athens. At the same time, 
she determined to build a sphere of influence in the northwest of 
Greece to compensate for her diminished prestige elsewhere. This 
brought her into conflict with Corcyra, which had grown in power 
and influence while Corinth had declined. Corcyra had remained 
aloof from the wars that had troubled Greece in the fifth century 
and seemed to profit by it. At the time of the outbreak of the war 
she had accumulated one hundred and twenty ships, the second 
largest navy in Greece. Our investigation indicates that she had 
even tried to challenge Corinthian hegemony in the northwest. To 
these injuries the Corcyreans added the insult of public disdain for 
Corinth at the religious festivals common to them and to the other 
colonies of Corinth. We may well agree with Thucydides when he 
judges that this public insult inflamed the deep-seated hatred felt 
by the Corinthians and best explains their acceptance of the Epi- 
damnian appeal. 

Nothing compelled the Corinthians to intervene in Epidamnus 
when they knew that the intervention could mean war with Corcyra. 
No interest of theirs was threatened, no diminution of their power 
or prestige. It was they who took the initiative, who seized on what 
seemed a favorable opportunity to alter the situation in their own 
favor. Far from trying to avoid a war with Corcyra, they sought it as 
a splendid chance to damage that insolent offspring and perhaps 
crush it once and for all. The result, as we know, was not what the 
Corinthians had expected, but that is often the consequence of poli- 
cies that are more emotional than rational. 
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The Corinthians had sent their troops to Epidamnus overland by 
way of Apollonia because they expected trouble from Corcyra, and 
their expectations were justified. The Corcyreans were prepared to 
stand aside and let the Epidamnians destroy one another, but they 
could not allow the Corinthians to establish themselves in a colony 
belonging to Corcyra. When they learned that garrisons and new 
settlers had arrived and that the Epidamnians had given the colony 
over to Corinth, they were annoyed. Their angry response showed 
their customary arrogance and their failure to appreciate the serious- 
ness of the Corinthian undertaking. 

As we have seen, the exiled aristocrats had already been to Corcyra 
and asked for help in their restoration. Only now, after the Corin- 
thian intervention, did the Corcyreans agree. They sailed to Epidam- 
nus with a considerable fleet and laid down the law: the Epidamnians 
were to send away the garrison and settlers and to take back the 
exiled aristocrats. This was not a proposal for discussions or negotia- 
tion; it was an ultimatum, delivered in insolent language, whose 
terms were totally unacceptable. Corinth could not accept them with- 
out disgrace, and the Epidamnian democrats could not accept them 
without the greatest danger to themselves. 

It is difficult to speculate on the thinking of the Corcyreans, for 
we have little evidence, and they seem to have been an erratic people. 
On this occasion, however, it seems clear that they overestimated 
their own strength in respect to Corinth, while underestimating the 


1 Thue. 1. 26. 3. 
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determination and potential strength of Corinth. In 435, Corcyra 
had one hundred and twenty warships, while the Corinthians had 
almost no navy. This disparity in strength lured the Corcyreans into 
a confidence very close to complacency. The contemptuous tone of 
their ultimatum suggests that they hardly expected the Corinthians 
to fight, and if fighting should be necessary, Corcyra expected to win 
an easy victory. 

Epidamnus rejected the demands of Corcyra. The Corcyreans, 
with forty ships, the Illyrians, and the exiled Epidamnian aristocrats, 
besieged the city, which was located on a promontory and connected 
to the mainland by an isthmus. Before sealing off the city, the 
Corcyreans offered safe conduct to any foreigner or Epidamnian who 
wished to leave, but no one accepted.” 

The Corinthians responded with a vigor that showed how badly 
Corcyra had misjudged their intentions and capacities. Their first 
action showed that the scope of their undertaking had already broad- 
ened. It was no longer merely a matter of assisting the Epidamnian 
democrats against their enemies, or even of declaring Corinth the 
metropolis of the old colony. The Corinthians undertook to found 
an altogether new colony which would be Corinthian, but on a new 
basis. Anyone who wished to take part would have an equal share 
in the new colony. Presumably this meant a redistribution of the 
land; at the very least it would mean the confiscation and distribution 
of the land of the exiles and perhaps some land would be taken from 
the barbarians as well.* The Corinthians were eager to collect as 
many settlers as possible and added a provision that anyone who 
wished to join the colony but was unable to go immediately could 
reserve a place by the deposit of fifty drachmas. The response of 
both immediate colonists and depositors was gratifying. 

The military preparations were no less thorough and ambitious. 
The Corinthians themselves provided thirty ships and three thousand 
hoplites. These could take care of themselves in case of Corcyrean 
attack, but the large body of colonists needed protection. To this 
end the Corinthians went round to their friends asking them to 
supply ships for convoy duty. Megara sent eight, Cephallenia four, 
Epidaurus five, Hermione one, Troezen two, Leucas ten, and Am- 


2 Thuc. 1. 26. 4-5. 
3 Thuc. 1. 27. 1; Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 161-162. 
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bracia eight. The landlubbers of Thebes and Phlius were asked to 
give money in support of the expedition, while Elis provided un- 
manned ships as well as money.* The scope of Corinth’s influence is 
made very clear by the response to her requests. With the exception 
of Leucas and Ambracia, these states were not Corinthian colonies 
or obliged to assist her in war. Although many of them were mem- 
bers of the Peloponnesian League, it was not in that capacity that 
they were asked for aid or gave it. However we understand the 
workings of that organization, it is clear that a league meeting would 
be necessary before Corinth could ask for help. As we have argued 
above, the league was in fact a Spartan alliance, and only Sparta 
could call out the forces of the league. There was, of course, no such 
meeting. Even more interesting, Sparta was not asked to assist. We 
would hardly expect her to be asked to supply ships or money, but 
why wasn’t she asked for troops, at least a token detachment to indi- 
cate support, even a general? Little Troezen and Hermione had been 
asked to make their tiny contributions, surely more for psychological 
than military purposes. The presence of a Spartan contingent at 
Epidamnus could hardly fail to have an intimidating effect on the 
Corcyreans, yet so far as we know Sparta was not asked for help. 
We begin to suspect that the Spartans did not favor the Corinthian 
expedition. 

Even without the Spartans, the massive support gathered by the 
Corinthians did not fail to have its effect on the Corcyreans. By now 
it had dawned on Corcyra that the fleet in being did not reflect the 
true power of Corinth, whose wealth and political influence in the 
Peloponnese could crush a friendless and isolated Corcyra. Fright- 
ened out of their previous arrogance, the Corcyreans came to Corinth 
to undertake serious negotiations. They began by repeating their 
demand that the Corinthians withdraw their garrisons and colonists 
from Epidamnus on the grounds that they had no right to be there. 
If the Corinthians would not agree to that, Corcyra was prepared to 
submit the matter to the arbitration of any mutually acceptable Pelo- 
ponnesian states. Failing this, they were willing to put the case 
before the oracle at Delphi. After this display of reasonableness, 
they put forward a veiled threat. If the Corinthians proved obdurate, 
the Corcyreans would be forced to seek friends elsewhere, others 
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beyond those whom they now had. They did not wish to do so, but 
necessity would compel them.? The veil was not hard to penetrate; 
the reference was to Athens. 

We need not question the sincerity of the Corcyrean desire for a 
peaceful settlement. The Corcyreans knew that they had miscalcu- 
lated, and they were frightened. They believed themselves legally in 
the right, as their offer of impartial arbitration shows, but they must 
have realized that arbitration would probably result in a compromise 
of some sort, and they were ready to accept one. At the same time, 
they were not frightened enough to surrender their position in 
Epidamnus. Unless a suitable compromise were reached, Corcyra 
would fight, and the Corcyreans were prepared to seek the help of 
mighty Athens if necessary. 

It was clear now that what had begun as a minor incident in a 
remote corner of the Greek world had developed into a very danger- 
ous situation and a threat to the general peace. We have good evi- 
dence that the Spartan government was keenly aware of the danger. 
Thucydides tells us that when the Corcyreans went to Corinth to 
parley they were accompanied by ambassadors (xpéoBes) from 
Sicyon and Sparta." It has been suggested that these Spartans were 
not official representatives but private citizens lending their good 
offices to the Corcyrean cause.’ But, as Gomme has pointed out, “the 
Greek for private persons is iSra wes, not xpéoBes.” Thucydides is 
very careful to distinguish official ambassadors from private citizens 
who engage in diplomatic negotiations.’ The report of Thucydides 
shows us that the peace party was still in power at Sparta and that it 
took a serious view of the conflict between Corinth and Corcyra. 
The Spartans knew that there was a chance that Athens would be 
involved, which meant that Sparta might also be dragged into the 
affair. The Spartan ambassadors were sent to lend weight to the 
Corcyrean request for a peaceful settlement, not necessarily to sup- 

5'Thuc. 1. 27. 1-4. 

9T, 28. T. 

* W. H. Forbes, Thucydides Book I (Oxford, 1895), ad. loc. 

8 See 1. 115. 2-3, where the official representatives of Miletus go to Athens 
to complain against Samos accompanied by &»pes i570, who wanted to over- 
throw the Samian government, and 2. 67. 1, where Thucydides carefully 
distinguishes between the envoys (7péefes) from Corinth, Sparta, and Tegea, 
and Pollis, a citizen of Argos, who is acting (sig. 
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port Corcyra’s claim to Epidamnus. They could not, of course, force 
the Corinthians to negotiate, but they could at least make their 
attitude clear. 

Under the eyes of the ambassadors from Sicyon and Sparta, the 
Corinthians could not flatly reject the Corcyrean proposal, but their 
response shows that they wanted no peaceful settlement. They 
said that if the Corcyreans withdrew their ships and the barbarians 
from Epidamnus, they would think about the Corcyrean proposal 
(BovreverBa), but so long as the city was under siege it would be 
improper to negotiate. The Corinthian conditions for negotiation 
were altogether unacceptable and patently insincere. They asked the 
Corcyreans to withdraw their forces but said nothing about the 
garrison and colonists with which Corinth had reinforced Epi- 
damnus. If Corcyra had agreed, Corinth would have been given the 
opportunity to strengthen its hold on the city and to reinforce it 
against a siege. In return for this strategic advantage, Corinth offered 
not to accept arbitration, but merely to think about it. 

It would have been madness for the Corcyreans to accept, and 
they did not. Unlike the Corinthians, however, they showed their 
sincere desire for a peaceful solution by offering counter-proposals. 
They agreed to withdraw their forces from Epidamnus if the Corin- 
thians would do the same. If this were not acceptable, they were also 
prepared to leave both forces where they were, but to make a truce 
in the fighting until peace negotiations were completed.? This left 
the Corinthians with a very simple choice. If they wanted to avoid 
war they had merely to select a procedure. Every provision would be 
made to save the prestige of Corinth, and she could have her choice 
of arbitrators. Instead they turned a deaf ear to the Corcyrean offers, 
gathered their ships and allies, and wasted no time in declaring war 
on Corcyra.'? 

. The Corinthian force, consisting of seventy-five ships and two 
thousand hoplites, sailed north as far as Actium on the Ambracian 
Gulf, where it was met by a Corcyrean herald who asked it to stop. 
Once again Corinth refused, and a naval battle ensued. Eighty Cor- 
cyrean ships won a total victory, destroying fifteen of the Corinthian 
vessels. On the very same day Epidamnus capitulated, on condition 


9'Thuc. 1. 28. 1-5. 
10 Thuc. 1. 29. 1. 
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that the other immigrants should be sold as slaves, but the Corin- 
thians should be imprisoned until some settlement was made. The 
Corcyreans clearly did not want to anger the Corinthians further 
and were eager to keep open the possibility of a negotiated peace 
even now. The same hope and intention was demonstrated by the 
Corcyreans who had won the naval battle. After setting up a trophy 
to commemorate their victory, they killed such prisoners as they had 
taken, but not the Corinthians, who were merely kept in bonds. 
This caution was in vain, and the Corcyrean hopes were not re- 
warded. The defeated Corinthians were in no mood for a settlement, 
but more eager than ever for revenge. 

Since there was no prospect of peace, the Corcyreans took advan- 
tage of their victory and consequent mastery of the western seas to 
punish those states who had assisted the Corinthians. They ravaged 
Leucas, burned the Elean naval base at Cyllene, and harried the 
Corinthian colonies of the neighborhood. Toward the end of the 
summer of 435 the Corinthians were compelled to defend their allies 
and sent an expedition to Actium. Its purpose was to protect Leucas 
and the other friends of Corinth near by from further attacks. The 
Corcyreans sent a similar force to Leucimne, where they had set up 
their trophy of victory and which gives its name to the battle, on the 
coast opposite the Corinthian camp. For the rest of the summer the 
two armies looked at each other across the bay but took no action. 
When winter came each side went home.” 

Far from chastening the Corinthians, the defeat at Leucimne had 
only hardened their determination to punish and humiliate Corcyra. 
For almost two years after the battle they made preparations for 
revenge. They realized that a large fleet would be needed to defeat 
Corcyra and began to build ships, but men were needed to row these 
ships, men experienced in naval tactics. Corinth took advantage of 
her wealth to hire oarsmen from the Peloponnese and the rest of 
Greece, even from the Athenian Empire.!? These preparations thor- 
oughly frightened the Corcyreans, who realized that they alone 
could not hope to withstand the attack of an aroused Corinth sup- 
ported by many allies and mercenary oarsmen. Corinth had called 


11 Thuc. 1. 29. 1-5. 
12 Thuc. 1. 30. 1-4. 
15 T hüc, 1. 31. 1; 1. 35. 3. 
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the bluff of the Corcyreans, who now had no choice but to go to 
Athens in search of assistance. When the Corinthians heard of what 
was happening, they too sent ambassadors to Athens to argue against 
the Corcyrean appeal. 

It is difficult for us to imagine the scene that took place in Athens 
in the summer of 433. If a similar situation arose in the modern 
world there would be private, if not secret, discussions in which first 
the ambassadors of one state would make their plea, and then, in 
another session, their opponents would present their case. The gov- 
ernment would decide its course of action and go before the legisla- 
tive body to seek approval. Only then, when the foreign ambassadors 
were gone, would there be a debate. Far different was the Athenian 
procedure. All discussion took place on the Pnyx, where the people 
of Athens were gathered in their assembly, on a hill from which 
they could see their market place and the temples on the Acropolis. 
Each speaker addressed this assembly, and when the speakers had 
finished, it was the business of their audience to decide what should 
be done. Presumably the foreign ambassadors withdrew after the 
speeches, but everything they had said was known directly by each 
citizen who must vote to decide Athenian policy. Thucydides has 
reported the speeches of both sides; he was surely present, and we 
may be sure that he has given us an accurate account of the argu- 
ments used."* 

The Corcyrean ambassadors were faced with a difficult task. 


14 Without getting into the general question of the nature and reliability 
of Thucydidean speeches, I should like to argue for the general accuracy of 
his accounts of the speeches in the Athenian assembly during the period when 
he himself was in Athens. In the famous and disputed passage in which he 
speaks of his technique in reporting speeches, Thucydides says that he gives 
the speeches “in a way which, it seems to me, each speaker might most likely 
express himself to suit the occasion” (às 3’ à» édéxouv épol Exacror wept ray del 
mapóvrwv rà déovra uáMcr' eireiv), This has rightly given rise to much debate, 
for it is far from ambiguous. But the clause that follows is too often ignored, 
and it is perfectly clear: “holding as closely as possible to the general sense 
of what really was said” (éxouérw bre éyyirara ris tuumdons "yvóuys Tov ddndas 
Aex6évrov) (1, 22. 1-2). Unless we believe that Thucydides is a liar, we 
must concede that he tried to give an accurate report of what was said. Unless 
we believe he was a fool or had an especially bad memory, we must concede 
that when he reports speeches at which he was present, he has given us a 
reasonably accurate account of them. 
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Hindsight can sometimes be a disadvantage to the historian; because 
we know that Athens ultimately accepted an alliance with Corcyra 
and came to her assistance, it is too easy to assume her decision was 
a foregone conclusion. In fact, as we shall see, there was good reason 
to expect an Athenian refusal. Corcyra was remote from Athenian 
interests, especially from the more modest interests Athens had pur- 
sued since 445. The presence of the Corinthian ambassadors made 
it impossible for the Athenians to ignore the fact that a favorable 
answer to the Corcyrean request would alienate Corinth and prob- 
ably lead to war. Athens obviously had much to fear from a Corcy- 
rean alliance, and it was up to the Corcyreans to prove that she had 
more to gain. It was, of course, also necessary to deal with all the 
arguments that were likely to come up. Thus, the Corcyreans argued 
that they were in the right in the quarrel over Epidamnus. The 
colony was theirs and the Corinthians were the aggressors. Most 
telling of all the moral arguments was the fact that Corinth had 
refused arbitration.” They further demonstrated the legality of an 
Athenian alliance with Corcyra by pointing out that the Thirty 
Years’ Peace had expressly provided that neutrals, such as Corcyra, 
could join either alliance with impunity.'* 

Such matters of right and legality are never without some signifi- 
cance, for their persuasiveness, or lack thereof, are to some degree 
instrumental in affecting foreign policy through public opinion, even 
in the modern world, where public opinion is rather remote from 
the places where policy is made. They were all the more important 
in Athens, where public policy was formulated by the people sitting 
in view of the temples of the gods. But the men of Athens, like 
modern men, were more readily moved by fear and interest than by 
right and legality, and the heart of the Corcyrean appeal is an at- 
tempt to demonstrate the practical advantages to Athens of the 
alliance. After a brief reference to the honor that will accrue to 
Athens for helping men who are in the right and the debt of grati- 
tude they will incur by accepting Athenian help, the Corcyreans 
make it clear how valuable that gratitude will be. "We possess a 
navy that is the greatest except for your own," which will be added 
to the power of Athens by the alliance. "In the entire course of time 
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few have received so many advantages all at once, and few when 
they come to ask for an alliance offer to those whom they ask as 
much security and honor as they expect to receive.” '* 

The force of the Corcyrean appeal was immeasurably strength- 
ened, moreover, by their assertion that not only would the alliance 
be useful in the future, it was already necessary. A war between 
Ath-ns and the Peloponnesians is coming: 


If any one of you thinks it will not happen his judgment is in error, and 
he does not perceive that the Spartans are eager for war out of fear of 
y^u, and that the Corinthians have great influence with them and are 
your enemies; they are making an attempt on us now with the thought 
of attacking you in the future, in order that we may not stand together 
out of common hatred toward them and so that they may not fail to 
accomplish two things before we do: either to harm us or strengthen 
themselves.!5 


Since the war is inevitable, it is of the greatest importance that the 
Athenians should not allow the mighty Corcyrean navy to fall under 
Corinthian control but should rather try to acquire it for themselves. 
Corcyra, the ambassadors further pointed out, was conveniently 
located for the coasting voyage to Sicily and Italy. Whoever con- 
trolled it could prevent fleets from coming to the aid of the Pelo- 
ponnesians or could send a fleet there in safety. There might be 
Athenians who saw the expediency of an alliance with Corcyra but 
who feared to make it lest it be a breach of the peace. That fear was 
dangerous to Athens, for if it led to the refusal of the alliance, con- 
fidence in the security provided by a treaty would be unsupported 
by power. The acquisition of new strength, on the other hand, 
fortified by a demonstration of confidence, would put fear into the 
other side. The Athenians should consider that they were deciding 
the fate of Athens, not merely Corcyra, in a war which was all but 
upon them. It would be far more dangerous to reject the alliance and 
allow Corcyra to fall under Corinthian control than to accept it. 
The Corcyreans summed up their argument: 


There are three fleets worthy of mention in Greece, yours, ours, and the 
Corinthians’; if the Corinthians get control of us first, you will see two of 
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them become one and you will have to fight against the Corcyrean 
and Peloponnesian fleets at once; if you accept us you will fight against 
them with our ships in addition to your own.!? 


The Corinthian speech must have been shaped, in part, by the 
need to reply to the remarks of the Corcyreans. Since the case for 
their intervention in Epidamnus was weak, they said as little about 
it as possible. As they had no acceptable moral grounds for their 
actions, they launched into an attack on the character of the Corcy- 
reans. They called them an insolent and arrogant people whose 
previous policy of isolation was prompted not by an admirable pru- 
dence but by the desire to shield their infamous actions. The burden 
of the Corinthian case for Corcyrean immorality was the outrageous 
behavior of Corcyra as a colony towards the Corinthian metropolis. 
All their other colonies, they claimed, showed them exceptional 
deference and honor; only Corcyra insulted them. The claim that 
right was on the side of Corcyra because she alone had been willing 
to accept arbitration the Corinthians rejected as specious. If the 
Corcyreans were sincere, they should have asked for arbitration 
before they laid siege to Epidamnus. Now they sought an alliance 
only after they were in danger, seeking to embroil Athens in their 
troubles, without having given previous service to deserve Athenian 
assistance in their moment of peril.?? 

All this is very weak and unconvincing, and the Corinthian 
speaker must have been glad to move on to a more satisfactory topic. 
The Corcyreans had insisted that an alliance with them would not 
be a violation of the treaty of 445, and technically they were right. 
But the Corinthians pointed out that if Athens accepted the alliance 
it would be contravening the spirit of the Thirty Years’ Peace. 

For although it says in the treaty that any of the unenrolled cities may 
join whichever side it likes, the clause is not meant for those who join 
one side with the intention of injuring the other, but for whoever seeks 
security without depriving another of his services and whoever will not 
bring war instead of peace, if they are prudent, to those who accept him.?! 


The argument is difficult and somewhat obscure, perhaps even 
more so in Greek than the English translation can indicate. The 


19 1, 34-36; the quotation is from 1. 36. 3. 
20 1, 37-39. 
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Corinthians appear to suggest that Athens should not make a treaty 
with Corcyra because in so doing she would help the Corcyreans 
deprive Corinth of their services, to which the Corinthians have a 
right. We have no reason to believe that anyone would have recog- 
nized such an obligation, and it is puzzling that the Corinthians 
could have hoped to impose on the Athenians with such an argu- 
ment. Their second claim seems more reasonable. They assert that 
the clause in the treaty permitting neutrals to join either side was 
never intended to cover cases such as that which Corcyra now pre- 
sented. No state should accept an alliance with a neutral if the 
acceptance of such an alliance is likely to cause a war. In this the 
Corinthians appear to be quite right. Surely no one in 446/5 en- 
visaged a situation in which a signatory would accept into an alliance 
a neutral state already at war with the other signatory. The strictest 
interpretation of the letter of the treaty permitted Athens to accept 
Corcyra, but common sense argued that to do so would almost 
amount to an act of war against Corinth, and so, by extension, a 
breach of the Thirty Years’ Peace. 

The Corinthians left no doubt about their response to a treaty 
between Athens and Corcyra. Not only would the Athenians become 
allies of the Corcyreans, but enemies of Corinth, “for if you join 
them it will be necessary for us to include you in our punishment of 
them.” °? The Corinthians would be particularly aggrieved to find 
Athens allied with their enemy, for they could recall services that 
they had rendered the Athenians over the years. They had lent the 
Athenians twenty ships with which to fight Aegina before the Per- 
sian Wars, and they had opposed Peloponnesian intervention against 
Athens in the recent Samian War. These actions had taken place 
“at critical moments when assistance is most valuable and the giver 
of assistance most deserving of future friendship.” ** The Corin- 
thian action during the Samian War they regarded as the most 
deserving of gratitude. For Athens to turn its back on that service 
would not only be dishonorable but dangerous, for the Corinthians 
had meant to establish a general principle by their restraint. They 
had argued that each one should be free to discipline his own allies. 
If the Athenians received Corcyra into an alliance now, they would 
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be setting a precedent which would have evil consequences for 
themselves, for in a future crisis they would find their own allies 
deserting to the side of Corinth. 

In this way the Corinthians tried to show that the rejection of the 
Corcyrean treaty was not only just but expedient. It remained to 
counter the most telling argument of the Corcyreans: war was in- 
evitable, and in that war the Athenians must be sure to have the 
Corcyrean fleet on their side. The Corinthian answer was very 
simple; they merely denied that the war was inevitable, arguing that 
the Athenian decision about the alliance would determine whether 
the war would come. “The imminence of war, with which the Corcy- 
reans frighten you and bid you do wrong is still uncertain,” they 
said, urging the Athenians not to turn the hostility of Corinth from 
a possibility into a certainty. Instead they should try to remove the 
suspicion that existed because of the Megarians, “for the most recent 
favor, which comes at an opportune time, even if it is smaller, can 
erase greater complaints." ** The best policy would be to resist the 
temptation of a great naval alliance, which was as dangerous as it 
was attractive. Instead, Athens should pay Corinth back in kind for 
past services and particularly observe the rule established by Corinth, 
that each side should punish its own allies with impunity. “In doing 
these things not only will you be doing what is proper but also what 
is in your own best interest.” ?* 

The Corinthian speech tells us a great deal about the diplomatic 
climate in the Greek world in the years between the two Pelopon- 
nesian wars, and we learn as much from what the Corinthians did 
not say as from what they said. It provides the most forceful refuta- 
tion of the view that Athens was engaged in aggressive imperialism 
between 445 and 435. If this was the view of the Corinthians, we 
could not fail to find references to it in their speech. We should 
expect them to complain about Athenian encroachment in the west 
at Thurii. We should be certain to hear of Phormio's campaign in 

241, 40. 6. 

?5 ], 42. 2-4. I shall argue later that the decree excluding Megara from 
the harbors of the Athenian Empire had not yet been proposed, so the 
reference here is to some other grievance. Such grievances must have been 
many and continuous in the long history of mutual suspicion between Athens 
and Megara, which went well back into the sixth century at least. 
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Acarnania, if it had really taken place in 437, as is sometimes al- 
leged.** The speech we have is far from tactful. It does not flatter 
and it does not beg. It speaks of past favors and demands a quid pro 
quo. It does not hesitate to mention complaints against Athenian 
behavior in regard to Megara or to suggest improvement in that 
behavior. If the Athenians were doing other things to trouble the 
Corinthians, the Corinthian ambassadors would certainly have men- 
tioned them. In the absence of complaints against aggressive Athe- 
nian imperialism, we are justified in concluding that there were none. 

The tone and arguments of the Corinthians point in quite a 
different direction and give us a vital insight into the thinking that 
led them to undertake the campaign against Corcyra in the face of 
Spartan disapproval and the threat of an alliance with Athens. The 
key may be found in their action during the Samian rebellion and 
the principle they derived from it. We may imagine that the conclu- 
sion of the Thirty Years’ Peace had left Corinth far from satisfied 
and her suspicions of Athens unallayed. The Athenians, after all, 
continued to control Naupactus on the Corinthian Gulf, and it 
remained to be seen whether they would not try to extend their 
power westward into the Corinthian preserve. The establishment of 
Thurii as a Panhellenic colony and the subsequent restraint shown 
by the Athenians in refusing to interfere in its affairs must have gone 
a long way toward persuading the Corinthians of their good inten- 
tions. The Corinthians responded by arguing for Peloponnesian 
neutrality during the Samian rebellion. They had received the Athe- 
nian diplomatic signal, to employ the current jargon, and replied 
with one of their own. They believed that they had established a 
mutually accepted principle: each side could punish its own allies 
without interference. Put in slightly broader terms, this meant that 
the Athenians were to refrain from expansion into the Corinthian 
area of influence in return for similar security in their own. 

The Corinthians were surely not mistaken in their understanding 
that the Athenians had accepted this modus vivendi. As we have 
seen, all Athenian actions between the wars may be understood as 
measures to make the new arrangement workable. It is surely this 
mutual understanding that gave the Corinthians the confidence 
necessary to persevere in their war against Corcyra. When the Spar- 


27 See Appendix G, pp. 384-385. 
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tans intervened in behalf of arbitration out of fear that Athens would 
become involved, the Corinthians must have soothed them by assur- 
ing them that Athens would not, in respect for the tacit agreement 
that had been reached. Sparta need not participate, for together with 
her friends, Corinth could defeat Corcyra and put an end to her 
insolence. Athens would not interfere just as the Corinthians and 
Spartans had not interfered at Samos. Peace would be even more 
secure, 

The Corinthian expectation was not altogether mistaken, for Peri- 
cles had no taste for western expansion and a great desire to avoid 
war; he did accept the general principle enunciated by Corinth. 
Where the Corinthians went tragically wrong was in their assess- 
ment of the particular case of Corcyra. To begin with, Corcyra was 
not an ally nor a subordinate of Corinth, but a neutral. Corinth 
might regard her as her subject or subordinate because of colonial 
ties, but no one else, least of all the Corcyreans, had the same view. 
For this reason Corcyra was in no way comparable to Samos. This 
might not have been too serious had it not been for the Corcyrean 
navy. Whatever her desire to keep the peace and to avoid remote 
entanglements, Athens could not allow the second largest navy in 
Greece to fall under the control of another potentially great naval 
power. This was not simply a matter of spheres of influence, of 
allowing the two great blocs freedom from external interference; it 
involved a major change in the balance of power. The entire plan 
for Athenian security depended on the unchallenged control of the 
sea by Athens. The sustenance of her population depended on im- 
ports; her prosperity depended on trade and imperial revenues guar- 
anteed by an overwhelmingly superior navy. Her very defense 
against any attacker was based on her unquestioned superiority at 
sea. To allow the creation of a fleet to rival her own by the union of 
the Corinthian and Corcyrean navies was unthinkable. 

It may seem surprising that the Corinthians did not see the 
danger of their policy as we do and, apparently, as the Spartans and 
Sicyonians did. If we believe the account of Thucydides, they seem 
to have expected that the Athenians would really desist from aiding 
the Corcyreans and might even be persuaded to join with Corinth 
against Corcyra.?* It is clear, in any case, that they did not want war 
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with Athens and did not expect it. How are we to explain the terri- 
ble miscalculation of the Corinthians? They were far from a naive 
and inexperienced people. Their history shows that they were 
shrewd diplomats and generally well informed as to the politics and 
policies of the other states and skillful in diplomatic negotiations, yet 
they made the most serious of errors in judging that the Athenians 
would refuse the alliance with Corcyra. There is no way to be sure 
of the answer, but perhaps a clue may be found in one of those recur- 
ring features of human nature that Thucydides did not choose to 
underscore. The leaders of states often undertake policies that assume 
an understanding of their consequences. The prudent thing to do 
is to ascertain carefully whether all the involved parties share a 
common understanding and also to consider in advance the possible 
consequences of miscalculation. 

The fact is that states rarely behave with such prudence. In the 
crisis following the Sarajevo assassination of 1914, Germany urged 
Austria to attack Serbia and to do so quickly. It was her opinion that 
the war could be “localized,” that is, that Russia would not become 
involved. The Germans argued further that England would not take 
a hand, although the German ambassador in London sent telegram 
after telegram to Berlin asserting that England would fight. In this 
instance there was excellent reason to believe that a major and dan- 
gerous general war would result, a war whose dangers were hardly 
justified by the provocation or opportunities presented by the Serbian 
crisis. The Germans did not want a general war, yet they persisted in 
their policy. They were prepared to fight a great war if necessary, but 
they hoped and expected that it would not come and were both sur- 
prised and infuriated when their opponents did not behave accord- 
ing to expectations.”° 

?9 For a very revealing insight into the thoughts and emotions of the 
German leaders, see the somewhat hysterical marginal notes made by Kaiser 
Wilhelm II on the report of Russia's decision to mobilize on July 30, 1914. 
(Max Montgelas and Walter Shücking, eds., Outbreak of the World War: 
German Documents Collected by Karl Kautsky [1924], No. 401, 348-50, 
translated by Carnegie Endowment for International Peace). My interpreta- 
tion of the July Crisis of 1914 is based on the second volume of Luigi 
Albertini's The Origins of the War of 1914, translated and edited by I. M. 
Massey (Oxford, 1953), and the pertinent chapter in A. J. P. Taylor's The 
Struggle for the Mastery of Europe (Oxford, 1954), 520—531. 
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The Corinthians, we may be allowed to suspect, behaved in a 
similar fashion. They were determined to crush Corcyra, and they 
hoped that they could do so without Athenian interference. They 
had reason to believe that their hope might be ill founded, and we 
may be sure that the Spartans and Sicyonians pointed the danger 
out to them. In their anger and optimism they engaged in wishful 
thinking rather than prudent calculation and forced the Athenians 
to make a decision they would have liked to avoid. 

Thucydides provides us with our only account of the Athenian 
deliberations, and it is most unsatisfactory. We are told that the 
Athenians needed two meetings of the assembly to arrive at their 
decision. After the first they inclined towards the Corinthian view, 
but on the second day they changed their minds. Even then they 
refused to make the offensive and defensive alliance (évppaxia) that 
the Corcyreans requested, but agreed only to a defensive alliance 
(émpayia).*° From this brief account it is obvious that there must 
have been a hot debate and a significant difference of opinion. At 
least two sharply different attitudes must have been presented, and 
the situation is ideal for a typically Thucydidean pair of speeches, 
an antilogy to illustrate the situation in Athens most graphically. 
This is precisely what we will find later on, when Thucydides takes 
us into the Spartan assembly to hear the debate between Archidamus 
and Sthenelaidas on the decision for war. Thucydides himself was 
surely present at the debate in Athens in 433, yet he gives us no 
account of the speeches; he does not tell us who spoke on either side. 
We are not even told what position Pericles took. This is the most 
surprising of all the Thucydidean omissions and must be taken into 
account by all those who seek to penetrate the secrets of his mind. 
Such a goal is beyond our present purpose, but it is hard to ignore 
the possibility that Thucydides has deliberately ignored the factional 
conflict in Athens out of a conviction that it was irrelevant. In his 
view the war would have come in any case; the growth of Athenian 
power made it inevitable. We shall see that it was Pericles who 
advocated the alliance with Corcyra. The common view held Peri- 
cles responsible for bringing on the war. This was precisely the view 
Thucydides wanted to refute, and his technique was to treat the 
Athenian decision impersonally, as a consequence of all the Athe- 
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nians’ deliberations and an inevitable response to the situation.?' 
The modern historian, however, may not assume such an interpre- 
tation and must try to understand how and why the Athenians came 
to their decision, and who led the contending parties. 

Plutarch tells us in a direct statement what we should have be- 
lieved in any case, that it was Pericles who “persuaded the people 
to send aid” to the Corcyreans.? We have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of his report, for it is fully confirmed by Pericles’ actions 
from 433 to his death. The account of Thucydides proves that he 
fully supported the policy that finally led to war, while arguing 
against a policy of aggression. The decision for limited involvement 
with Corcyra for defensive purposes is fully Periclean, and we may 
be sure that Pericles argued in behalf of the treaty that was finally 
adopted. But what was the nature of the opposition which came so 
close to carrying the day? The two assemblies took place in the sum- 
mer of 433. In the spring of that year the ten years of the exile of 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, had come to an end. He must have 
been in Athens for the debate. It is more than likely that his return 
gave new life to his scattered and disheartened faction and that he 
led the opposition to Pericles. Such a position is entirely consistent 
with his opposition to Athenian imperialism, but that opposition had 
long been discredited. What gave him the support to challenge 
Pericles so severely was the general realization that an alliance with 
Corcyra might ultimately bring war with Sparta. Once again the 
moderates on whom Pericles relied so heavily must have been at- 
tracted by the arguments of his rival. The danger to Athens must 
have seemed remote and problematical, her economic interests in the 
quarrel negligible. Why should Athens risk a great war in the inter- 
ests of Corcyra? 

We do not know what arguments Pericles employed to bring a 


31F. M. Cornford (Thucydides Mythistoricus [London, 1907], 43) has 
suggested that Thucydides does not mention Pericles in the debate on the 
Corcyrean alliance “because the Athenians had a policy of their own, which 
Pericles adopted only when his hand was forced. The historian conveys the 
correct impression, that the policy in question was not originated by the 
nominal leader of the demos.” He appears to have been unaware of Plutarch’s 
direct statement that Pericles persuaded the Athenians to make the alliance 
(Per. 29. 1). 

32 Per, 29, 1: tree rà» õñuoy droareiAai Bofj&euay, 
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majority around to his view, but his rhetorical and political skill must 
have been taxed to the utmost. Thucydides, speaking in his own 
voice, tells us why the Athenians finally made the decision they did. 
The foremost of the reasons is that they were persuaded that a war 
with the Peloponnesians would come, and they wanted to be sure 
of the Corcyrean fleet in that event. But he also gives another reason, 
and some modern scholars have believed it to be primary: “The 
island [of Corcyra], moreover, seemed to them to be well situated 
for a coasting voyage to Italy and Sicily." ** Some scholars have 
taken this to mean that the prospect of commercial advantage led 
the Athenians to accept the Corcyrean alliance. They have imagined 
a “Piraeus Party” of merchants and financiers with unlimited com- 
mercial and imperial ambitions who, even in 433, dreamed of adding 
Sicily and Italy to the Athenian Empire,** or a fear on the part of 
Athens that if Corcyra fell into Corinthian hands, the Athenians 
would be deprived of a vital source of grain in Italy and Sicily.™ 
Their view is that Thucydides did not comprehend or suppressed 
the economic motives that really caused the war. 

There is little point in attacking this position here at any length, 
for it has won few adherents and is little more than a straw man.** 
Suffice it to say that it was Pericles and not any Piraeus Party who 
made the vital decisions that led to war, and nobody suggests he was 
a member of or controlled by that party. Whatever reasons he had 
for his policy, they were surely not to gain commercial advantages in 
the west. Similarly, the argument of Grundy that Athens had to 
defend Corcyra from Corinth to prevent the Corinthians from cut- 
ting off an important grain supply is altogether unconvincing. He 
argues that Athens was not only reluctant to lose a trading interest 
in Sicily, but also that 


Sicily was an all-important resource to her in case she were cut off at some 
future time from the Pontus; and her connection with that region through 
the narrow waters of the Hellespont and Bosporus was in the very 


33 1, 44, 3. 

34 See Cornford, Thucydides, 1-51. 

35 G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the History of His Age, 328-329. 

36 For a direct assault that is more effective in its negative accomplishments 
than in making a case for the Thucydidean interpretation, see G. Dickins, 
CQ, V (1911), 238-248. 
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nature of things most precarious. The question whether she should turn 
to the Pontus or to Sicily for her food supply had been, up to 446, a 
disputed one in Athenian politics. She could face the risk in the Haks 
pont and Bosporus so long as she had access to Sicily. 


There is more than a little doubt that Athens ever contemplated 
Sicily as an alternative to the Black Sea region as a primary source 
of grain. More geographic, if not geopolitical, reasons would seem 
to argue against such a dependency, and as we have seen, the evi- 
dence of any serious Athenian interest in western expansion is 
slender at best. However that may be, it is perfectly clear that such 
ideas were no part of Periclean policy after 445, and that, after all, 
is what is at issue. Pericles could face no risk whatever in the Helles- 
pont and Bosporus, and between 440 and 435 he took every possible 
measure to guarantee the security of the route to the northeast. In 
433, Athens had a perfectly abundant and secure source of grain and 
was not compelled to involve herself in the west on that account. 

It is, moreover, far from clear that trade with the west required 
that Corcyra be in friendly hands. Merchant ships could sail directly 
across to Sicily from the Corinthian Gulf if necessary, but why 
should it be necessary? Would the Corinthians bar Athenian mer- 
chantmen from Corcyrean ports if they controlled Corcyra? There 
was certainly no precedent for such action and no reason to expect it. 
The Corcyreans had not barred Corinthians from their ports during 
the many years of their hostility, else we should have heard the Corin- 
thians complain of it. Only in case of war need the Athenians fear 
such economic interference, and at such a time the objection would 
be strategic rather than commercial. The brief notice of Thucydides 
cited above does not, in fact, justify any economic interpretation of 
Athenian actions. It is better seen as a strategic consideration. In case 
of war, both sides would seek military, naval, and economic help 
from the Greeks of the west, as in fact they did. Sicily and southern 
Italy contained a large number of wealthy and powerful Greek 
states. The state controlling the route to the west would be in a very 
advantageous position to win their assistance for themselves and to 
prevent it falling into hostile hands. Thus, the reference to the con- 
venient location is merely one of two strategic reasons for supporting 
Corcyra, given the assumption that war was inevitable: in the first 


37 Grundy, Thucydides, 328-329. 
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place, Corcyra had a large fleet that must not be allowed to fall under 
Corinthian control; secondly, Corcyra was strategically located with 
regard to the western Greeks. 

According to Thucydides, then, the main reason why the Athe- 
nians agreed to aid Corcyra was because they believed the war with 
the Peloponnesians to be inevitable and wanted to gain a strategic 
advantage before it came. It remains for us to ask whether the Athe- 
nians held this belief. We have already seen that the affair at 
Corcyra did involve a vital Athenian interest: it threatened the naval 
supremacy of Athens. To expect the Athenians to allow the Corcy- 
rean navy to fall into Corinthian hands is to expect more than is 
possible in human affairs. For Pericles to allow a major unfavorable 
shift in the balance of power without objection would not be states- 
manship but saintliness. It would be a reckless and foolish policy, for 
whatever the friendly and peaceful intentions of the Corinthian gov- 
ernment in 433, there could be no guarantee of its attitude five years, 
or even one year, later, by which time the balance would have irre- 
vocably shifted. 

Still, we may ask whether there was no alternative to accepting 
the treaty. The Athenians might have suggested an international 
conference, such as were common among European powers in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, where some compromise 
might have been reached. Perhaps Corinth would have been willing 
to guarantee the autonomy and continued neutrality of Corcyra and 
her navy in return for a chance to chastise her and assume the con- 
trol of Epidamnus. We may well doubt whether such a solution 
would have been possible, given the anger of the Corinthians and 
their expectation of Athenian neutrality as a quid pro quo for their 
forbearance during the Samian War. In any case, the idea of such a 
conference is altogether out of place in fifth-century Greece, where 
there was no precedent for it and no professional diplomatic corps. 
Given the situation, there seems to have been no real alternative to 
an alliance with Corcyra of some kind. 

If the Athenians had not made the treaty with Corcyra, it is not 
certain that the war with the Peloponnesians would have come, but 
it is fair to say that the Athenians were compelled by reasons of 
strategy and their own security to make that treaty. Once it was 


made, the likelihood of war with Corinth became much greater. The 
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belief that war would come helped the Athenians decide to ally them- 
selves with Corcyra and so was a self-fulfilling prophecy, for the 
alliance drove the states closer to war.** Yet even at the moment of 
decision, the Athenians seem to have hoped to achieve their ends 
without provoking a war over Corcyra. 

A full defensive and offensive alliance with Corcyra while she 
was at war with Corinth would have violated the peace, so Athens 
made a defensive alliance only.*® We know that some Athenians 
favored a more active policy,*® so the Athenian policy appears to be 
a compromise between the war party, who wanted an offensive alli- 
ance, and the peace party, who wanted no alliance at all. Meyer 
suggests that Pericles, who already knew that war was inevitable, 
favored a full treaty with Corcyra. Under the pressure of the mass of 
Athenians, who still had the idea that they could choose freely, he 
was compelled to yield and accept a middle way in the defensive 
alliance, “which gave nothing away and at least avoided the appear- 
ance of a breach of the peace." * We may well doubt this suggestion. 
For one thing, it ignores the fact that at least part of the Athenian 
people sharply criticized Pericles for the halfheartedness of his policy 
of aid to the Corcyreans.*? This shows that the “middle way” adopted 
by the Athenians was the policy of Pericles himself and not the un- 
perceptive masses. Its execution, still under the leadership of Pericles, 
was prudent and defensive. The evidence seems to indicate that the 
cautious policy of defensive alliance was Pericles’. Perhaps his great 
difficulty in having it adopted by the Athenians may be explained by 
the likelihood that it fully pleased neither the party led by Thu- 
cydides nor the men around Cleon.*? 


38A keen insight into the way this worked is provided by Hans-Peter 
Stahl (Thukydides, Die Stellung des Menschen im geschichtlichen Prozess 
[Munich, 1966], 40), who says: "die den Beschluss bestimmende Uber- 
zeugung von der Unvermeidbarkeit des Krieges, d.h. die intellektuelle 
Vorstellung vom weiteren Ablauf der einmal begonnenen Kausalkette, 
schafft überhaupt erst die Voraussetzung dafür, dass der Geschehensablauf 
sich in derselben Zielrichtung fortsetzt. . . ." 

89 1, 44, 1. 

40 Plut. Per. 29. 3. 

41 Forschungen, II, 325. 

42 Plut. Per. 29. 3. 

53 For a similar interpretation of Pericles' policy, see De Sanctis, Pericle, 
230-231. 
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The way in which the Athenians chose to fulfill their obligation 
to Corcyra shows clearly that Pericles had not yet despaired of avoid- 
ing a war. On or shortly after the thirteenth day of the first prytany of 
433/2, probably in July, he sent a squadron of ten ships to Corcyra 
under the command of Lacedaemonius, son of Cimon, Diotimus, 
son of Strombichus, and Proteas, son of Spicles.** The choice of 
generals was very important, for their mission was delicate and the 
execution of their instructions would require experience, judgment, 
and cool heads. Diotimus and Proteas obviously met these require- 
ments, for both continued to play an important part in Athenian 
affairs." But the choice of Lacedaemonius was the shrewdest and 
most typically Periclean stroke. To be sure, he was an experienced 
soldier,*? but it was as the son of Cimon that he was most valuable. 
By employing Lacedaemonius in this controversial mission, Pericles 
was cleverly striking a devastating blow against his conservative po- 
litical opponents. If Thucydides, son of Melesias, was to rebuild his 
opposition party, he must find his support among old Cimonians who 
would rally to his apparently Cimonian policy of peace with the 
Peloponnesians. But here was Lacedaemonius, the son of Cimon, 
taking the lead in executing the policy of Pericles. It was a graphic 
assertion that the Cimonian policy and the Periclean were one and 
the same. As Cimon had carried his spurs up to the Acropolis and 
supported the policy of Themistocles in the moment of peril to the 
fatherland before Salamis, so did his son now take the lead in carry- 
ing out the policy that the safety of Athens required. The gesture 
could not have failed to have a destructive effect on the political for- 
tunes of the son of Melesias. 

It is true that the opposition took every opportunity to attack 


55 1, 45. 1; the date is fixed precisely by a decree recording the money paid 
for the expedition, IG, I?, 295 = Tod, 55. See Meritt, Athenian Financial 
Documents, 68—71. 

55 Diotimus appears to have been sent to help the Neapolitans, probably 
during the same generalship and after the Battle of Sybota (see below, pp. 
253 and 385). He was also the head of an Athenian delegation to Susa 
CStrabo 1. 3. 1, p. 47), which may have been the one Aristophanes laughed 
at in the Acharnians (61ff). Proteas was sufficiently important to be re- 
elected to the strategia for the following year (2. 32. 2 and IG, I?, 296, 
1319; 

48 He had been hipparch in about 446 (IG, I?, 400). 
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Pericles’ motives in appointing Lacedaemonius. He sent Lacedae- 
monius with only ten ships, they said, to insult him. He was jealous 
of him, as of all the sons of Cimon, and gave him only a few ships 
and sent him out “against his will.” He knew that the house of 
Cimon was very friendly to Sparta, and did this so that “if he should 
accomplish no great or outstanding deed, he might be blamed for his 
Laconism." *' These are the charges of an outwitted and outraged 
faction and are not, of course, to be credited. Yet their suggestion 
that the assignment was given to Lacedaemonius out of political cal- 
culation is quite right. 

In addition to embarrassing his opponents, Pericles may have had 
another reason for selecting the son of Cimon and a friend of Sparta 
to lead the squadron at Corcyra. The generals were ordered not to 
fight with the Corinthians unless they sailed against Corcyra itself 
and were about to land on some part of its territory. If that should 
happen, the Athenians were to prevent the landing by force. “These 
orders were given in order not to break the treaty.” ** These were 
very difficult instructions to carry out. How, in the midst of a naval 
battle, can a man be absolutely certain of the intentions of the par- 
ticipants? The Corinthians might approach Corcyra as part of a 
tactical maneuver, with no intention of landing, but this might not 
be clear until the last moment. By then it might be too late to pre- 
vent a landing if that were the true Corinthian intention. An Athe- 
nian general might very well have to attack the Corinthian fleet. 
This could bring on a war with Corinth, which might soon bring in 
Sparta. If that should happen, it would be best that the crucial deci- 
sion be made by a man well known to be a friend of the Spartans. 

The orders themselves give evidence of a policy that was not half- 
hearted but shrewdly cautious. The dispatch of ten Athenian ships 
was less a military maneuver than a diplomatic one. By sending that 
small squadron, Athens was not declaring war but raising its bid in 
the diplomatic game. There was still time, the Athenians indicated, 
to avoid a great war if the Corinthians would refrain from the con- 
quest of Corcyra and the seizure of her fleet. The presence of an 
Athenian force was proof that Athens was serious in its determina- 
tion to prevent a shift in the balance of power, but its small size 


47 Plut. Per. 29. 2-3. 
48]. 45. 3. 
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showed that the Athenians had no wish to take advantage of the 
situation to destroy or diminish Corinthian power. At the same time, 
Pericles seems to have believed that it might be possible for the 
Athenian ships to stand aside throughout the entire battle and avoid 
involvement. It was not, after all, clear in advance that Corinth 
would win a sea battle with Corcyra. The two fleets were well 
matched, and it was altogether possible that the Corinthians would 
lose as they had at Leucimne. An even better result from the Athe- 
nian point of view was also possible. The two fleets might do great 
damage to one another, the Corinthians would be unable to take 
Corcyra, and the battle might end in a stalemate in which the power 
of both the second and third greatest Greek naval states would be 
shattered. Thucydides tells us that the Athenians had just such a 
thought in mind when they made the purely defensive alliance with 
Corcyra. They hoped “to wear the two sides out as much as possible 
against each other so that they might find Corinth and the other 
naval powers weaker in case it should be necessary to go to war with 
them.” *? 

The strategy of Pericles, therefore, had three levels. The first was 
essentially diplomatic, in which a controlled show of force would 
avoid a technical breach of the Thirty Years’ Peace and might even 
avoid war altogether. The second was optimistically strategic, in 
which the Athenians hoped to achieve the destruction of both great 
naval powers at no cost to themselves. The last was also strategic 
and, as it turned out, more realistic. When this level was reached, 
the Athenians would intervene to prevent the capture of Corcyra 
and its fleet even if that brought war with Corinth. 

After the Athenian squadron had arrived at Corcyra, the Corin- 
thians set sail with a fleet of one hundred and fifty ships. Of these, 
ninety were Corinthian, and the rest came from Elis, Megara, 
Leucas, Ambracia, and Anactorium. Each contingent was com- 
manded by its own general, so that there can be no question of 
volunteers who accompanied the expedition as private citizens. They 
were official representatives of their own states, presumably acting 
under the terms of an alliance with Corinth, and any action in which 
they became involved would involve their governments as well. All 
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the allied states except for Megara and Elis were Corinthian colo- 
nies. The presence of Megara is evidence of her close cooperation 
with Corinth since the restoration of the Megarian oligarchy during 
the First Peloponnesian War. Perhaps Elis was present to avenge 
the damage the Corcyreans had done to her port after Leucimne. 

It is interesting to note, however, that Epidaurus, Hermione, Troe- 
zen, and Cephallenia did not join with Corinth as they had in the 
earlier battle, and Thebes and Phlius seem not to have contributed 
money. The situation in 433 was very different from what it had 
been two years earlier. There was now a real chance that a war with 
Athens might result from this campaign. There is every reason to 
believe, moreover, that the supporters of peace still ruled at Sparta 
and strongly disapproved of the Corinthian adventure. It is very 
likely, as Gomme suggests, that the Spartans applied some pressure 
on their more susceptible allies to keep them home." 

The Corinthians and their allies gathered at Leucas and then 
sailed northwards, setting up a base at Cheimerium on the mainland 
across from Corcyra. When the Corcyreans learned what was hap- 
pening, they established their base on one of the group of islands 
called Sybota which gave a name to the battle which ensued. The 
Corcyrean naval force consisted of one hundred and ten of their 
own ships and ten from Athens. In addition, they placed their infan- 
try, reinforced by one thousand hoplites from Zacynthus, at the 
Leucimne promontory. Against these the Corinthians could muster 
an army of barbarians from the mainland, where Corinth had always 
been influential." When the Corinthians sailed out to offer battle, 
they placed their own ships on the left wing and found themselves 
opposite the Athenians, who were on the right wing of the Corcy- 
rean line. The battle tactics employed made the difficult decisions 
required of the Athenian generals even more uncertain. Instead of 


51 Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 178. 

52], 47, 1-3. It is difficult to explain the presence of the Zacynthians. 
B. Schmidt (Die Insel Zakynthos, cited by Classen-Steup, I, 148) suggests 
that the two islands had been friendly in the past, but if such friendship 
existed it did not reach the point of a military alliance (see Thuc. 1. 31. 2.). 
Classen is probably right in suggesting that the alliance was as new as the 
one just made in Athens, and Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 183) may be right in 
connecting the Zacynthian action with the island's friendship for Athens 
CThuc. 2. 7. 3 and 2. 9. 4). 
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employing the elegant and skillful maneuvers and ramming tactics 
that the Athenians had perfected, they fought in the old clumsy 
way. The ships, their decks loaded with hoplites and archers, came 
together and clung to one another. Instead of a naval battle, it be- 
came a hoplite encounter fought on stationary ships; skill gave way 
to brute strength. "Everywhere there was uproar and confusion." ™ 

When the Athenians saw that the Corcyreans were in difficulty, 
they came up to assist but avoided fighting, in strict obedience to 
their instructions. The Corcyreans were successful on the left wing, 
but they made the mistake of pursuing the enemy with too much 
zeal. They detached twenty ships from the line to pursue the routed 
ships and plunder the Corinthian camp. The Corinthians took ad- 
vantage of the weakness thus created to press the right wing of the 
Corcyrean line. This compelled the Athenians, who were stationed 
at the vital spot, to make the fateful decision, and Thucydides de- 
scribes with great skill the stages by which they reached it. 


When the Athenians saw the Corcyreans pressed, they began to help 
them without reservation. At first they held back from making an actual 
attack on an enemy ship, but when it became plain that a rout was 
taking place and that the Corinthians were in hot pursuit, then at last 
each man took part in the work and fine distinctions were no longer 
made; the situation had devoloped to the point where the Corinthians 
and Athenians had necessarily to fight one another.** 


The number of ships engaged in the battle was so large and the 
area it covered so great that confusion reigned. Disabled ships lit- 
tered the sea, and the survivors sometimes killed their own men 
swimming in the sea, for they could not tell who had won in each 
quarter of the battle or which ships had been sunk. Finally, after 
driving the Corcyreans to the shore, the Corinthians cleared the sea, 
picked up their dead, and regrouped on the mainland. Then they 
came forward again to finish the job. 

The Corcyreans, now reinforced by an Athenian contingent ready 
to fight, likewise reorganized their forces and prepared to defend 
their island from invasion. The scene that followed would be too 
dramatic to believe if it had been told by Herodotus or Plutarch, 
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but since we have it from the most sober and austere of historians, 
we cannot doubt its historicity. The Corcyreans literally had their 
backs to the wall, and it is plain that total defeat and annihilation 
were imminent. The Corinthians had already sounded the signal to 
attack, when suddenly they began to back water. No doubt the 
Corcyreans and Athenians were at a loss to understand what was 
happening, but soon the explanation was plain enough. On the hori- 
zon there appeared twenty Athenian triremes that had been sent as 
reinforcements. 

An inscription recording the payment made to the generals leading 
the relief force tells us that it was sent out twenty-three days after the 
first ten ships sailed.” Thucydides says that these additional ships 
were sent because the Athenians feared that the original ten would 
be too few to help the Corcyreans, who were likely to be defeated,”® 
but we should like to know what made them alter their first decision. 
Plutarch provides us with the answer: his political opponents criti- 
cized Pericles sharply on the ground that “he had provided little help 
for the Corcyreans by sending ten ships, but a great pretext for com- 
plaint by their enemies.” It was for this reason that he later sent the 
additional twenty ships." Here is evidence that at home as well as on 
the seas it was increasingly difficult to limit the Athenian involve- 
ment, once the original commitment had been made. 

The effect of the Athenian reinforcement was decisive. The Corin- 
thians assumed that the twenty were merely the precursors of a great 
Athenian fleet and began to withdraw. As night was rapidly ap- 
proaching, both sides broke off the battle and retired to their respec- 
tive camps. By the dawn of the next day the military situation had 
changed radically. The Corcyreans, who had been on the verge of 
annihilation, were now supported by thirty undamaged Athenian 
ships. This time it was they who sailed out and offered battle to the 
Corinthians. The Corinthians, who had been within sight of victory 
the previous afternoon, put out to sea in a defensive formation but 
refused to take the bait. They now sought to avoid a battle, for not 
only did they fear the Athenians whom they saw before them, but 


551G, I?, 295 = Tod, 55. See also J. Johnson, AJA, XXXIII (1929), 
398—400 and Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, 68-71. 
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they could not be certain that more Athenians might not be on the 
way. They feared that the previous day’s skirmish might be seen by 
the Athenians as a casus belli and an excuse to destroy the Corin- 
thian fleet before it could get home.5* But even at this late date both 
sides hoped to avoid an irrevocable conflict. 

The Corinthians sent some men to parley with the Athenians. 
They did not carry a herald’s wand, the equivalent of a flag of truce, 
for to do so would be an admission that a state of war existed be- 
tween Corinth and Athens, something both sides wished to deny. 
They reproached the Athenians with doing wrong, breaking the 
treaty, and beginning a war by preventing the Corinthians from 
punishing their enemies. “If you intend,” they said, “to prevent us 
from sailing to Corcyra or anywhere else we like, and in this way 
you break the treaty, first seize us and treat us as enemies.” The 
Corcyreans who heard this speech immediately roared their approval 
of the suggestion and urged the Athenians to kill them, but they 
were disappointed. Instead, the Athenians returned a very careful 
answer in perfect accord with their strict orders and limited objec- 
tives: 


We are not beginning a war, O Peloponnesians, nor are we breaking the 
treaty, but we have come to bring help to our Corcyrean allies. If you 
want to sail anywhere else we will not hinder you; but if you mean to 
sail against Corcyra or some part of her territory, we will not permit it, 
insofar as it is in our power.5? 


It is possible to believe that the Corinthians acted as they did out 
of fear that the Athenians would destroy their flect and that they 
already regarded war with Athens as inevitable. The Athenian 
generals were still under orders, although the events of the previous 
day had made them obsolete. They knew, for the newly arrived 
generals could tell them, that no additional ships were underway 
and that the arrival of reinforcements did not represent a change in 
policy. If Pericles knew that Corinthians and Athenians had fought 
one another, if he had heard the Corinthian heralds announce ofh- 
cially that they regarded the Athenian defense of Corcyra as a breach 
of the peace and an act of war, he would have known that the war 


86152, 
501. 53.4. 
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could no longer be avoided. But he was far away in Athens. As a 
result, the Athenian generals had no choice but to allow the Corin- 
thians to sail away. 

Each side set up a trophy claiming victory at the Battle of Sybota, 
evidence of how indecisive it had been tactically, thanks to the 
Athenian intervention. From the strategic point of view, however, it 
was clearly a victory for Corcyra, for it had been the intention of 
Corinth to destroy the Corcyrean fleet and seize the island, and that 
they had altogether failed to do. Far from giving up the project, the 
Corinthians wasted no time in preparing for the next round as they 
sailed home. They seized Anactorium by treachery and settled it 
with Corinthian colonists. Of the many Corcyreans they had cap- 
tured in battle, the Corinthians sold eight hundred as slaves. But two 
hundred and fifty, leading men in Corcyra, they held in custody and 
treated well. It was their hope that the captives might return to 
Corcyra in the future and bring it over to Corinth by treachery also. 
From all this it became perfectly clear that the Corinthians had no 
intention of giving up the war with Corcyra, which must unavoid- 
ably cause them to fight Athens. As Thucydides says, the Battle of 
Sybota was “the first ground which the Corinthians had for war 
with the Athenians, because they had fought on the side of the Cor- 
cyreans in a naval battle while still under a treaty with Corinth.” °° 


1. 55. 2. 
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After the news of Sybota and the Corinthian seizure of Anac- 
torium reached Athens, the chances of conflict were greatly increased, 
and the Athenians were compelled to take steps in case war should 
come. The policy of Pericles was to make Athens ready for war with 
Corinth but to avoid any step that might involve Sparta or make 
Athens guilty of a technical breach of the peace. 

Perhaps Athens’ most vital resource in a war was money, so Peri- 
cles took steps to see that the Athenian treasury would be full if and 
when war came. We have the stone containing the inscription of two 
decrees offered on the same day by Callias, the son of Calliades, and 
passed by the Athenian assembly. Both deal with the reorganization 
of Athenian public finance. The first provides that since three thou- 
sand talents have been paid to Athena on the Acropolis, the debts 
owed to the other gods should now be repaid. The fund so accumu- 
lated should be administered by a new board or treasurers, like those 
of the treasurers of Athena, and kept likewise on the Acropolis. Any 
surplus should be used for dockyards and walls. The second decree 
provides that certain golden statues of Nike and the gateway to the 
Acropolis, the Propylaea, were to be completed, but after that, no 
sum exceeding ten thousand drachmas should be spent without a 
previous special vote of sanction in the assembly. The Athenians 
were battening down the hatches and preparing for trouble. It is 
clear that this was merely a prudent precautionary measure and not 


1] follow the text in ATL, II, 46-47 (D1 and D2) where a useful bib- 
liography may also be found. 
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the product of panic, for major public works still under way were to 
be completed, but no important new projects would be allowed to 
drain the reserves without a special vote. At the same time, the re- 
serve funds were collected under a unified jurisdiction and taken up 
to the safest place in the city, “where they would be safe from 
invading Peloponnesians and readily available if the state needed to 
use them.” ? 

These decrees were passed in 434/3, at least some months before 
the Athenian clash with Corinth, even before the Athenians ac- 
cepted the alliance with Corcyra.? It is certainly possible that even 
before the summer of 433, Pericles “already saw a war coming from 
the Peloponnese,” * but such an assumption is not necessary. A pru- 
dent statesman, even one who hoped and expected to keep the peace, 
would want to take such precautions. 

After the Battle of Sybota, however, prudence demanded more 
decisive measures. One of these measures was the expedition of 
Phormio to Acarnania. Amphilochian Argos was an early Greek 
settlement in barbarian territory on the east coast of the Ambracian 
Gulf. At some point in their history the Amphilochian Argives were 
hard-pressed, called upon their Ambracian neighbors to join them as 
fellow citizens (éóvowot), and a union resulted." It must have been 
sometime in 433 or a little earlier that the Ambraciots, colonists of 
Corinth, took advantage of the presence of a powerful Corinthian 
military and naval force in the region to expel the original Argives 
and seize the city for themselves. The Argives, however, turned to 
their Acarnanian neighbors for protection, and together they did 


2J. B. Bury, A History of Greece, third edition, revised by Russell Meiggs 
CLondon, 1952), 396A. 

3 For the date of the decrees, see ATL, III, 326ff. and Wade-Gery and 
Meritt, Hesperia, XXVI (1957), 163ff., especially 184—187. I am particularly 
grateful to Professor Meritt for making it clear to me why the 434/3 date is 
to be accepted. 

4The quotation is one of the chronologically vague reports given by 
Plutarch (Per. 8). Meyer (Forschungen, Il, 324) suggests that the words 
were spoken some time in 435 and 434, "Bald nach dem Scheitern der 
Friedensvermittlung, während der Rüstungen der Korinther. . . .” 

52. 68. 2-5. 

6 For a discussion of the date of this event and the expedition of Phormio 
that resulted, see Appendix G, pp. 384-385. 
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what the Corcyreans had done, turning to Athens for help. The 
Athenians responded by sending Phormio with thirty ships. From 
the Athenian point of view the expedition was a total success. The 
Athenians and their allies took Argos by storm and reduced the 
Ambracians to slavery. The Amphilochian Argives and Acarnanians 
resettled the city. The Acarnanians became firm allies of the Athe- 
nians, who had established a base from which they could trouble 
the Corinthians in their own sphere of influence.” All this probably 
took place in the spring of 432 and was another measure to give 
Athens the most advantageous position possible when war came.® 

It was probably about the same time that Diotimus took a fleet to 
answer the appeal of Naples. We do not know what he accom- 
plished; it could not have been much. Probably the idea was to win 
allies from southern Italy for the coming war, or, at any rate, to get 
the lay of the land and remind the Italians of Athenian power and 
influence, absent from the region for almost fifteen years. 

There can be no doubt that a similar Athenian action took place 
in the year 433/2 after the Athenian expedition had sailed for Cor- 
cyra.'^ This was the acceptance of requests made by ambassadors 


72. 68. 6-9. 

5] adopt the date suggested by Wade-Gery (Essays, 253-4 and n. 5 on 
253). I am convinced that a date between 445 and 443 is ruled out by the 
failure of the Corinthians to complain about the enslavement of Corinthian 
colonists by Athenians. If this had happened since the Thirty Years' Peace, 
the Corinthians could not have failed to mention it in their speech at Athens. 
A date in the 450's is possible, but less likely than one in the period sug- 
gested here. Wade-Gery's argument is very persuasive: "I am convinced that 
Phormio made it [the expedition] in the spring of 432, and that the previous 
seizure of Argos (Thuc. 2. 68. 6) is parallel to the seizure of Anactorion 
(1. 55. 1), two attempts by Korinth, on the morrow of Sybota, to secure at 
least the Ambrakiot Gulf" (253, n. 5). The main argument, far from 
powerful, against such a date is the silence of Thucydides. To quote Wade- 
Gery again: "Thucydides' narrative of near-western events is not continuous 
after the battle of Sybota; and Phormion had the time for such action before 
he was sent to Potidaia." 

9? See Appendix G, pp. 384-385. 

10 Dittenberger (SIG [4th ed.; 1960], No. 70, 89) points out that since 
the expedition to Corcyra was sent out in the first prytany of 433/2, when 
Aiantis held the prytany, and the treaties with Rhegium and Leontini were 
renewed during the prytany of Acamantis, "Intelligimus igitur, tum demum, 
cum iam Atheniensium classis Corcyram missa esset, Leontinorum et 
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from Rhegium and Leontini to renew their old treaties with 
Athens." The likelihood is that the Sicilians came to Athens after 
they heard of the Battle of Sybota. They knew that the Athenians 
would have to abandon their policy of hands off the west and prob- 
ably hoped to get the advantage over their local enemies by using 
the immense power and prestige of Athens in their own behalf. The 
Athenians accepted because there was no longer any need to avoid 
offending Corinth and because they hoped to win friends in Sicily 
to help in the coming war.'? 

These measures were relatively insignificant compared with two 
steps taken by Athens in the months following the Battle of Sybota. 
The first of these, the extraordinary demands made on Potidaea, we 
will consider in the next chapter. At about the same time, however, 
as these demands, the Athenians passed a decree barring the Me- 
garians from the ports of the Athenian Empire and the market of 
Athens. In spite of the fact that Thucydides did not treat it as an 
important factor in bringing on the war, and does not even include 
it among the aitiai that preceded it, the majority of ancient opinion 
regarded it as the main cause of the war. Most modern opinion does 
not go so far, but it is generally agreed that the Megarian Decree 
played a very significant role in the events leading to the war. For 
this reason it is important to try to resolve the many questions sur- 
rounding the decree. We are not certain of its precise contents, of 
whether there was only one decree, of when it was passed, of its 
purpose, or of why Thucydides treats it as casually as he does. 

"Thucydides reports only one decree, barring the Megarians from 
the ports of the empire and the market of Athens. But some scholars 
have thought his version represents in a single decree measures im- 


Reginorum legatos Athenas venisse." The ambassadors, of course, may have 
come as early as September 433 or as late as July 432, but in any case, their 
arrival must be placed after Sybota. 

11 IG, 12, 51 and 52 = Tod 57 and 58. For the date of the original treaties, 
see above, p. 155, n. 3. 

1? ATL, III, 320 and n. 84. 

13 The sources for the Megarian Decree are Thuc. 1. 67. 4; 1. 139. 1-2; 
Aristoph. Acharnians, 515ff. with scholia to 527 and 532; Aristoph. Peace 
603 ff. with scholia to 246, 605 and 609; Andocides 3. 8; Diod. 12. 39. 4; 
Plut. Per. 29ff.; Aristodemus 16 = FGrH, IIA, No. 104. 
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posed in two steps, or at any rate gradually.'* Their arguments de- 
rive from two rather enigmatic pieces of information. The first comes 
from the Acharnians of Aristophanes and is typically difficult to 
interpret. Dicaepolis is compelled to try to justify the Spartan action 
in going to war against Athens. He, too, like the angry Acharnians, 
hates the Spartans. His vines, too, they have cut down: 


But come, for only friends are here, why do we blame the Laconians? 
Some of our men (I do not say the state, mind you, I do not say the 
state), some vice-ridden wretches, men of no honor, false men, not even 
real citizens, kept denouncing Megara’s little coats; and if anyone ever 
saw a cucumber, a hare, a suckling pig, a clove of garlic, or a lump of 
salt, all were denounced as Megarian and confiscated.!5 


Next he tells of the theft by some drunken Athenians of a Megarian 
woman and the counter-theft by the Megarians of three prostitutes 
from the house of Aspasia. Pericles, in his fury, 


Enacted laws which sounded like drinking songs, “That the Megarians 
must leave our land, our market, our sea and our continent.” Then, when 
the Megarians were slowly starving, they begged the Spartans to get the 
law of the three harlots withdrawn. We refused, though they asked us 
often. And from that came the clash of shields.!* 


Aristophanes appears to be describing two stages of Athenian eco- 
nomic action against Megara, the first in which imports from 
Megara seem to be forbidden, the second in which Aristophanes 
parodies the fuller embargo described by Thucydides. It would be 
rash, however, to accept his evidence at face value. If we take it seri- 
ously, we must be troubled by his assertion that the state had nothing 
to do with the earlier denunciations, but only private informers. This 
would be incompatible with a theory of two official decrees. If we 
regard his remarks about the state as ironical, we open a Pandora's 

14 Busolt (GG, III: 2, 810-811) believes that a ban on the importation of 
Megarian goods into Attica was enacted some time before the summer of 
433, that is, before the treaty with Corcyra. Later, in the winter of 433/2, he 
believes that the full decree cited above was passed (p. 814). A similar, but 
not identical, view is held by F. A. Lepper (JHS, LXXXII [1962], 25-55, 
especially 51—55). He suggests that the decree cited by Thucydides may have 
been a late step in a gradual "cold war" that Athens had been waging 
against Megara for some years. 

15 515-522. 

16 532-539. 
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box of inscrutable ironies and even of comic inventions. The evi- 
dence of Aristophanes can not be used to establish the reality of an 
earlier and milder decree. 

The second item comes from the Corinthian speech at Athens in 
433, which we have already examined. One of the points on which 
the Corinthians insist is that war is not yet inevitable. The Athe- 
nians, they say, should not turn a possibility of war into a certainty 
by joining Corcyra and winning the hostility of Corinth. “Instead, 
it would be prudent to remove the suspicion that formerly existed on 
account of the Megarians." '* Some scholars have taken this to be a 
reference to an earlier Megarian decree,'* but this is quite unjustified. 
The force of the word proteron is clearly to show that “whatever the 
suspicion was, the occasion for it had passed away.” The reference 
of the Corinthians is to the suspicion they had formed of Athenian 
aggressiveness from the aid Athens had given Megara in the First 
Peloponnesian War, the chief cause of Corinth’s “bitter hatred” for 
Athens.” Their suggestion is that instead of confirming Corinthian 
suspicions by joining with Corcyra, another enemy of Corinth, they 
should wipe away the memory of an earlier affront to Corinthian 
interests, the aid to Megara. The statement, therefore, tells us noth- 
ing about any Athenian pressure on Megara before the decree 
described by Thucydides. Neither Aristophanes nor Thucydides 
provides sufficient evidence to make us believe that the Athenians 
took any economic measures against Megara before the passage of 
the decree barring Megarian commerce from Athens and her em- 
pire.?! 

17 1, 42. 2.. . . THs è bwapxotons mpórepov Sia Meyapéas trovlas aGpor 
bpedeiy uàAXor, 

18 E.g., Classen, 140; Busolt, GG, III: 2, 811-812. 

19 Brunt, AJP, LXXII (1951), 271, n. 9. Lepper (JHS, LXXXII [1962], 
54) suggests an alternative interpretation of the passage: “irapxovens mpórepor 
need not mean, as Brunt thought, ‘which existed formerly (and is now over)’; 
it could (though certainly not so easily) mean ‘which was in existence earlier 
(before the start of the Kerkyra affair) and still exists’. . . ." Even Lepper 
does not insist that this interpretation is preferable to the more obvious one, 
arguing merely that it cannot be altogether rejected. To me, Brunt's interpre- 
tation seems the only one possible. 

20 Thuc. 1. 103. 4. 


?! For similar arguments, with which I concur, see Adcock, CAH, V, 
476-9. 
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` The date of that decree has been the source of some controversy. 
Almost all scholars have placed it somewhere between the Battle of 
Sybota in late 433 and the meeting of the Spartan alliance to hear 
complaints against Athens in the summer of 432.? The complaints 
of the Megarians to Sparta at the assembly in the summer of 432 is 
a firm terminus ante quem, and the vast majority of scholars has 
regarded the Battle of Sybota as a satisfactory earlier terminus, but 
not everyone has been convinced. Steup and Schwartz, on the basis 
of an erroneous interpretation of the passage in the Corinthian 
speech discussed above, believed that the decree was already in ef- 
fect before 433.?* Brunt, however, who interprets the passage cor- 
rectly, has put forward a more powerful challenge to the traditional 
view. In his opinion, we may infer that "the decree was not passed 
in 433 or 432, but some time earlier, that it was not classed by 
Thucydides even among the airia: of the war simply because it was 
long antecedent to the war and because the long acquiescence of 
Sparta and her allies in its existence proved that it did not even 
occasion the war." ?* 

His main reason for rejecting the usual date rests on the silence 
of Thucydides. If the Athenians had chosen the delicate period be- 
tween 433 and 432 to make such a gesture as the decree implied, he 
argues, Thucydides could not have ignored it. We have already seen 
how dangerous it is to base a thesis on the often inexplicable omis- 
sions of Thucydides. We must grant, however, that this silence is 
particularly surprising and calls for explanation. There are many 


22 Nissen (Historische Zeitschrift, N.F., XXVII [1889], 409) places it in 
August or September 432, one or two months before the assembly at Sparta; 
Busolt (GG, III: 2, 814 and n. 4) puts it in the winter of 433/2. On page 
811, n. 1, he gives a valuable and thorough summary of opinion up to his 
time. Bury (History of Greece, 394) chooses the autumn of 432; Beloch 
(GG ?, II: 1, 293, n. 1) puts it shortly before the Spartan assembly. Meyer 
CForschungen, II, 307) puts it in the spring of 432, after the beginning of 
the siege of Potidea. Adcock (CAH, V, 477) puts it in the summer of 432, 
immediately after the depart..re of the Athenian expedition to besiege Potidea. 
Glotz and Cohen (HG, 618-619) puts it about the same time, as does 
Bengston, (GG, 219). Hammond (History of Greece, 320) puts the decree 
before the affair at Potidea. 

23 Classen, I, 140; Eduard Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides, 
reprinted from 1929 edition (Hildesheim, 1960), 123, n. 2. 

24 AJP, LXXII (1951), 271. 
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possible explanations for it, one of which we will offer later on. 
Brunt's answer is by no means the only one possible, and as we shall 
see, there are serious objections to it. He seeks to bolster it by the 
analogy of the complaints made by Aegina. 

At the meeting of Sparta’s allies in the summer of 432, the 
Aeginetans complained that “they were not autonomous as they 
should be according to the treaty.” ** The restoration of Aeginetan 
autonomy became one of the Spartan demands on Athens, along 
with the demand for the raising of the siege of Potidea and the repeal 
of the Megarian Decree." Brunt assumes that Aegina had lost her 
autonomy in 457, that she did not regain it by the peace of 446/5, 
and still did not have it by 432. “Sparta had thus long given de facto 
recognition to Athens’ control of the government of Aegina but that 
did not prevent her in 432 from demanding the restoration of 
Aegina’s autonomy.” By analogy, Sparta might have allowed the 
Megarian Decree to stand for some time and then suddenly decided 
to deliver an ultimatum in 432.7 

The analogy is not a bad one, but we may doubt whether it serves 
its intended purpose. We have no reason to believe that anyone re- 
garded Aegina as having lost her autonomy in 457. To be sure, she 
lost her walls and ships and agreed to pay tribute, but this need not 
mean that she was no longer autonomous. As Brunt himself has 
pointed out, the term autonomy is far from precise, and we cannot 
know just what it meant to a particular city at any particular time. 
The point is that the Thirty Years’ Peace seems to have made no 
change in the status of Aegina, yet it regarded her as autonomous, 
even though she had been stripped of walls and fleet over a decade 
earlier and forced to pay tribute. In a polemical addendum to his 
article Brunt attacks the assumption made by the ATL that the 
Thirty Years’ Peace provided both that Aegina should be autono- 
mous and pay tribute. He suggests that it may merely have called 
Aegina autonomous and listed her as an ally of Athens, saying noth- 
ing about tribute. Each side would then have interpreted the situa- 
tion differently, the Athenians claiming the right to collect tribute, 
the Aeginetans paying under protest, the Spartans ignoring the situ- 

251. 67. 2. 

26 1, 140. 3. 

21 Brunt, op. cit., 272. 
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ation until 432. This is surely a forced interpretation. It is better to 
accept the view of ATL that the tribute payments, which began at 
least as early as 454/3, were never interrupted and never questioned. 
Thus, if the Aeginetans in 432 claimed that the Athenians were in- 
terfering with their autonomy, the likelihood is that the interference 
was recent. We may well believe that it was one of the series of steps 
that followed the Battle of Sybota and aimed at preparing Athens 
and her empire in case a general war should break out. 
Unfortunately, Thucydides typically tells us nothing about the 
nature of the Aeginetan complaint, its source, justification, or even 
its precise time of origin. The suggestion of the ATL is, of course, 
not certain, but it is at least plausible. “Possibly Athens installed a 
garrison; strategic control of Aegina was vital in case of war.” ** Such 
an action is at least consistent with the Athenian expedition to 
Potidaea, which is firmly dated to the same year, and with the other 
security measures we have attempted to date to the period after 
Sybota. If it is proper to associate the complaints of the Aeginetans 
with those of the Megarians, and it may well be, then the Aeginetan 


28 The authors of ATL also speculate that the fact that Aegina paid only 
nine of the fourteen talents in the spring of 432 instead of her former thirty 
may have been the cause of the Athenian action. Brunt is quite right to point 
out that the gaps in the tribute lists make it less than certain that Aegina was 
still expected to pay thirty talents after 440/39 or that the low payments 
must mean that Aegina was in default. H. B. Mattingly (Historia, XVI, 
[1967], 105) has tried to connect the inscription IG, I?, 18 with Athenian 
measures taken against Aegina at this time. The inscription appears to record 
Athenian regulations for Aegina, but it is very fragmentary and cannot be 
dated on the basis of internal evidence. Orthodox epigraphers place it some- 
where between 457 and 445 s.c. Mattingly, in accordance with his general 
revision of the dates of Athenian inscriptions, thinks a date in the late 430's 
possible and suggests that the inscription belongs to the year 432, soon after 
the Megarian Decree: "I would suggest that assurances were given to the 
Aeginetan envoys about Athenian intentions. The blockade was not directed 
against Aegina, but was designed solely to damage Megara. Athens was 
anxious to maintain the Thirty Years’ Peace and to deal with Aegina on the 
basis of the legal agreements between the two cities (ovufodal). But this 
depended upon Aegina's refraining from behavior or attitudes prejudicial to 
Athenian interests. If Aegina were guilty of anything of the sort, Athens 
would not hesitate to use its fleet against the island" (pp. 4—5). This is an 
ingenious reconstruction of a puzzling fragment, but the evidence appears too 
slim to support so much weight. My own view is that the Athenian action, 
whatever it was, was motivated by strategic considerations, not financial ones. 
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case appears to strengthen the traditional dating of the Megarian 
Decree. 

It is further true that although no reliable ancient source explicitly 
dates the decree, all, even Thucydides, speak of it only in close 
connection with the outbreak of the war. If it had existed for some 
time, we might expect to learn that fact explicitly from one of the 
many ancient authors who deal with the decree. The argument from 
silence can cut both ways. There is one final argument for the tradi- 
tional date which is very persuasive. When the Megarians complain 
to Sparta about the Athenian embargo, they have many other com- 
plaints (érepa oix ôàíya 8ií$opa), but the only one regarded as a breach 
of the peace (aapa ras orovêás) is the Megarian Decree. It is hard to 
deny the force of Adcock’s assertion: “If it was regarded as a breach 
of the Thirty Years’ Peace, the Megarians must have challenged it 
immediately upon its publication, and we may assume that it was 
passed immediately before the Megarian complaint.”*® The vast ma- 
jority of scholars over a century of study have fixed on the period 
between Sybota and the summer of 432 for the issuing of the 
Megarian Decree. To be sure, arguments should be weighed and not 
counted, but both weight and numbers lead to an affirmation of the 
traditional view. 

The commercial embargo against Megara, then, was enacted in 
433/2. But Plutarch reports yet another Megarian decree, which 
requires our attention. First he tells of the measure we have already 
discussed. Then he describes the attempts of the Spartans to get 
Pericles to rescind the decree. Pericles refused, but according to Plu- 
tarch, he was sufficiently concerned to try to justify it. He proposed 
a decree ordering a herald to go to Megara and to Sparta to make 
plain that the embargo was imposed because the Megarians had 
worked sacred land. Anthemocritus was chosen herald and went out 
with the “reasonable and humane" justification of Athenian policy, 
but he never completed his task. He was killed, so it seems, through 
the agency of the Megarians. So much for sweet reasonableness. 
Now Charinus proposed another decree concerning the Megarians 
with the following provisions: Athens should be the enemy of 
Megara without treaty or negotiation; any Megarian found on Athe- 


29 CAH, V, 477. 
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nian soil should be put to death; the generals are to include in their 
annual oath the promise to invade Megara twice a year; Anthemocri- 
tus is to be buried near the Dipylon Gate.*° 

The story looks suspiciously aetiological, as though it were an 
attempt to explain the semiannual invasions of Megara that the 
Athenians in fact launched during the early years of the Archi- 
damian War. Yet Plutarch appears to be citing records of real de- 
crees, perhaps the collection of Craterus.?! We have seen, moreover, 
that it is a mistake merely to dismiss Plutarch when he tells us 
something omitted by Thucydides. It is, of course, impossible that 
the Athenians could have ordered any invasion of Megara, not to 
speak of two a year, before war had been declared, and this has led 
some scholars who accept the fact of the decree to place it after the 
attack on Plataea which opened the war.*? It is also possible that 
Plutarch or his source is misguided or confused.** A further possi- 
bility is that Pericles did formulate an explanatory decree, a herald 
was sent and murdered, Charinus proposed a harsh decree, though 
certainly not containing all the provisions reported, but the decree 
failed of passage. Our investigation shows that there was certainly 
no Megarian Decree except for the commercial embargo proposed by 
Pericles before the outbreak of war, and probably none afterwards. 

We are now free to consider why Pericles proposed a decree some- 
time between the fall of 433 and the summer of 432 that barred the 
Megarians from the market of Athens and the ports of her empire. 
Among the first to question Thucydides’ slight estimation of the im- 
portance of the Megarian Decree were the economic determinists. 


30 Plut. Per. 30. 

31 W. R. Connor, AJP, LXXXIII (1962), 226. 

32 E.g., Busolt, GG, III: 2, 814, n. 4; Beloch (GG2, II: 1, 293, n. 1) 
accepts the same date for the Charinus Decree, but altogether rejects the 
murder of Anthemocritus as having anything to do with it. 

38 L, Holzapfel (Untersuchungen über die Darstellung der griechischen 
Geschichte [Leipzig, 1879], 176-86) argued that the Charinus Decree was 
spurious, the result of contamination of the real decree by some references 
in Aristophanes as well as an attempt to explain the semiannual invasions. 
Connor (loc. cit.) has given the argument a new twist by trying to show 
that Plutarch confused events of the fourth century with the ones we are 
considering here. His argument is far better supported than Holzapfel's, but 
as he himself recognizes, it is not conclusive. 
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Cornford believed that it was an act of economic imperialism on the 
part of Athens, a step in the western policy that culminated in the 
Sicilian expedition. Since it is clear that Pericles opposed such a 
policy, Cornford supposes that he was forced to adopt it because of 
“thunder on the left” from the Piraeus party headed by someone like 
Cleon.** Among the many flaws in this argument, the most telling is 
the assumption that Pericles yielded to pressure from the imperialists 
and was not sincerely in favor of the policy represented by the Me- 
garian Decree. Who can believe that, can believe anything, and the 
theory has won few adherents in the sixty years since its invention. 

Beloch, accepting the evidence of most of the ancients, but not of 
Thucydides, thought it was a device for bringing on war in order to 
solve Pericles’ domestic political troubles." Few have accepted this 
interpretation, but there is widespread agreement that when Pericles 
proposed the decree he already believed a general war to be inevitable 
and acted either to bring it on, or to give Athens a strategic advantage 
when it did come.?? The latter view assumes that Pericles expected 
economic pressure to force Megara out of the Peloponnesian alliance 
and under Athenian control. This would make Athens safe from 
invasion when war came. If that was the purpose of the decree, it 
failed totally, and as Brunt has shown, there is very little reason to 
believe that it could have succeeded. In peacetime it would have 
been very difficult for Athens to enforce the policy in the empire. 
Even during the war, when the Athenians blockaded Megara and 
invaded her territory twice annually, when her condition was very 
serious indeed, Megara did not give in. In spite of her suffering in 
the Archidamian War, Megara refused to accept the terms of the 
Peace of Nicias in 421.** It looks as if the Athenian policy only 
stiffened the Megarians' will to fight instead of causing them to yield 
to the Athenians. We may imagine that Pericles could have antici- 


3 F, M. Cornford, Thucydides, 25-38. 

35 GG 2, II: 1, 292; Attische Politik, 21-22. 

86 Among those who adhere to this view in one form or another are Busolt 
(GG, III: 2, 814); Meyer (Forschungen, 307 and GdA, IV: 2, 15-17); 
Bury (History of Greece, 394); Adcock (CAH, V, 186-7); Glotz and 
Cohen (HG, II, 618-19); De Sanctis (Pericle, 232-233 and SdG, II, 265; 
ATL, III, 320). 

37 Brunt, op. cit., 276-277. 
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pated that mere economic blockade would not detach the Megarians 
from the Peloponnesian League. 

It has also been suggested, however, that the force of the Megarian 
Decree was chiefly psychological. With it Pericles “threw down the 
gauntlet before his enemies; he wanted to show his enemies that 
Athens had not the slightest fear of them. . . .” ** Another version is 
somewhat more forceful, suggesting that it was intended precisely 
to make the war inevitable, to bring it on.*® In its most advanced 
form, this theory suggests that the decree was actually the first act of 
war: “The decree was not what vulgar tradition came to see in it, a 
cause of war; it was an operation of war, the first blow at the courage 
and will of Athens’ adversaries.” *° Finally, one ingenious interpre- 
tation has combined this view with the strategic one discussed above. 
In this view, Pericles was prepared to accept either of two possible 
consequences of his policy. Either Megara would submit, “and the 
Athenian fleet, based at Pegae, would dominate the Gulf of Corinth 
and the route to the West, and that would be a victorious peace; or 
it would resist, and Sparta would this time be forced to abandon its 
waiting and that would mean war.” But it would be war under con- 
ditions very favorable to Athens; the Athenians would not have de- 
clared it, they were better prepared than their adversaries, and 
Pericles, who was getting old, was still on hand to lead them. Seen 
in this way, the decree was an act of defiance.*! 

These arguments are not implausible and are supported by an 
impressive weight of opinion, but they seem to suffer from a serious 
flaw. It is true that if Pericles hoped to bring the Megarians over to 
Athens, he chose a singularly ineffective weapon. It is likewise true 
that the weapon was not particularly well suited to the task of bring- 
ing on the general war. It is perfectly clear that the decree was only 
one of several factors that influenced the Spartan decision. Nor 
should we forget that the decision for war was not a foregone con- 
clusion even after the decree was in effect. Archidamus possibly 
could have persuaded the Spartans to abstain from war. The two 
purposes suggested for the decree, moreover, are connected. If Peri- 

38 Meyer, Forschungen, II, 307. 

39 De Sanctis, SdG, II, 265. 


19 Adcock, CAH, V, 186. 
41 Glotz and Cohen, HG, II, 618-619. 
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cles expected it to bring on a war with Sparta, he should have been 
sure to bring Megara over to the Athenian side and thus guarantee 
the security of Attica. To plan to bring on a war without taking 
steps to fight it on the most favorable terms is foolishness, and we 
have no reason to suspect Pericles of that kind of incompetence. If 
the majority is right and Pericles was already convinced that war 
with Sparta was inevitable, he should have launched an unexpected 
attack on Megara. If the surprise assault succeeded, so much the 
better. Even if it was anticipated, the Athenians could besiege the 
city and occupy the passes of Geranea, which would seal off Attica 
from Peloponnesian attack with equal effectiveness. To be sure, that 
would have been a breach of the treaty, but if Pericles thought the 
war inevitable, the moral damage Athens would suffer from the 
technical guilt would be amply compensated by the strategic gain. 
Whether or not this is a just estimate of the situation, it is at least 
clear that an attack on Megara was one of the options available to 
Pericles. It is usual to speak of the Megarian Decree as though it 
were the most extreme measure possible, but we may now see it as a 
mean between the two extremes of doing nothing whatever and 
launching an attack on Megara. 

It is instructive to compare Pericles’ policy in regard to Megara 
with his treatment of the Corcyrean affair. On that occasion there 
were three options: to do nothing and suffer a strategic loss; to make 
an offensive and defensive alliance and so guarantee war with Cor- 
inth; or to choose the middle way and make a defensive alliance only 
in the hope that Corinth would see reason, refrain from altering the 
balance of power, and preserve the peace. Pericles characteristically 
chose the moderate policy because he did not yet consider war with 
Corinth inevitable. The Battle of Sybota and the Corinthian actions 
that followed made it clear that war had become very likely, but it 
was not yet clear that Sparta need be involved. As yet no interest 
vital to Sparta had been touched. The Spartans had indicated their 
disapproval of Corinthian policy; they had themselves stayed aloof 
and seem to have restrained their allies. The peace party seems to 
have had the situation well under control, and since 446/5, Pericles 
on the one hand and Archidamus on the other had preserved a satis- 
factory modus vivendi on the basis of live and let live. In the winter 
of 433/2, Pericles had good reason to hope that if Corinth insisted 
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on provoking a conflict with Athens, it could be localized and Sparta 
kept out. We may well believe that Pericles’ policy in regard to 
Megara was shaped by his desire to avoid a war with Sparta which 
he did not yet regard as inevitable. 

But if Pericles wanted to avoid war with Sparta, why did he take 
any action against Megara at all? The official pretext offered by the 
Athenians was that the Megarians had worked sacred land, had 
encroached illegally upon border lands unmarked by boundary 
stones, and harbored fugitive slaves.** It is generally regarded, and 
rightly so, as merely one of those trumped-up justifications so easy for 
neighboring states to manufacture on demand.** Such minor com- 
plaints, even if justified, hardly required such a powerful response. 
It is true that Athenian relations with Megara had not been good 
since the Megarians had rejoined the Peloponnesians in the former 
war. It is also possible that it was the Megarians who took a leading 
role in suggesting that the Peloponnesians help the Samians and 
Byzantines in their rebellion of 440. Even so, we need to explain 
why the Athenians acted when they did, and not earlier or later. 
The answer is to be found in the affair at Corcyra. Megara, as we 
have seen, took part in the Battle of Leucimne on the side of Cor- 
inth. This was no offense against Athens, but in 433, Athens was an 
ally of Corcyra. Megara, in spite of the evident Spartan refusal to 
involve the Peloponnesians, and in spite of the failure of other states 
to make a second appearance at the side of Corinth, nevertheless 
fought at Sybota. 

This Megarian action presented Athens with a problem. It was, 
of course, a hostile act and could not fail to arouse resentment. Much 
more important, it was a vote for Corinthian policy and against Spar- 
tan policy in the councils of the Peloponnese. It was the plan and 
hope of the Corinthians to involve the Peloponnesian League in 
their quarrel with Athens, as they had done in the former war. The 


42], 39. 2. 

53] have seen only one argument in favor of the reality of these claims 
(Karl Völkl, Rheinische Museum, XCIV [1951], 330-336.). Völkl believes 
that the Megarians really committed the alleged offenses, prompted by the 
Corinthians, who hoped to provoke Athens to war in this way. This is not 
persuasive, but Vólkl deserves credit for recognizing that the decree was a 
moderate rather than extreme measure. 
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Spartans, on the other hand, were applying pressure on their allies 
to stay aloof. If the Megarian action went unpunished, the Athe- 
nians might reason, other states might join Corinth in the next 
encounter. This would be bad in itself, but might also make it more 
difficult for Sparta to stay at peace. There must have been men at 
Athens who advocated no action at all. There must have been others 
who urged an immediate attack on Megara. Pericles once again 
followed the middle course, not because of an abstract liking for 
moderation, but because of his estimate of the situation. War with 
Corinth could not be avoided if Corinth held to her policy, but war 
with Sparta could. The policy to be followed should hurt the Me- 
garians and teach them and other potential enemies how costly such 
enmity must be. At the same time, however, it must not include a 
technical breach of the peace or any other situation that would force 
Sparta to fight. The Megarian Decree seemed an admirable com- 
promise. 
Some have argued that the decree was in fact a breach of the 
peace.** In doing so they accept the claim of the Megarians them- 
selves, who complain to the Spartans that the decree is in violation 
of the treaty of 446/5. An assertion made under such conditions 
would in itself be more than a little suspicious, but we have even 
better reasons to doubt its accuracy. In a speech to the Athenians, 
Pericles flatly denied the Megarian claim, asserting that nothing in 
the treaty forbade an action like the decree.** It is altogether unbe- 
lievable that Pericles should not tell the truth on that occasion. His 
political enemies were present, and nothing could have been more 
convenient for them than to catch Pericles in a lie about a simple 
matter of fact.* It is, moreover, quite impossible to think that the 
treaty could have guaranteed free trade to all signatories. We have 
several treaties from the fifth century, but none contains such a 
provision. Let us also remember that Athens was doing nothing 


44 Nissen, Historische Zeitschrift, N.F., XXVII (1889), 413; Meyer, 
Forschungen, II, 303; Beloch, GG, II: 1, 293. 

45 ]. 144. 2. 

16 As Adcock put it, "Pericles declared that this decree was not a violation 
of the Thirty Years’ Peace, and we may accept his testimony against that of 
the aggrieved Megarians" (CAH, V, 186). To the same effect, see also 
Volkl, op. cit., 332-333, and H. Nesselhauf, Hermes, LXIX (1934), 289. 
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more than. passing a trade regulation effective in her own territory 
and that of her allies. Pericles ridiculed the demand the Spartans 
would later make that the Athenians repeal the decree. He agreed to 
repeal it if the Spartans would also repeal their long-standing law 
barring foreigners from their territory. His point was that both were 
internal matters and not subject to negotiation. His analogy was 
tendentious and far from exact, but it makes clear that any clause 
preventing each state from controlling its own trade would be absurd 
in the treaty of 446/5. As Volkl points out, that treaty was neither 
a Versailles nor a St. Germain.“ 

We may be sure, then, that the Megarian Decree was not a tech- 
nical breach of the peace. If we have conjectured correctly that the 
herald Anthemocritus really was sent to Megara and Sparta with a 
soft answer to justify the Athenian action, we may see in his mission 
a further attempt by Pericles to reassure the Spartans. The action he 
regarded as necessary and not subject to retraction, but he seems to 
have been eager to make it clear that it did not imply a new Athe- 
nian policy of aggression. The murder of the herald, allegedly by 
the Megarians, must have strengthened the hands of the aggressive 
faction in Athens, who tried to bring on an immediate attack against 
Megara through some form of the Charinus Decree. If, however, our 
reconstruction is sound, Pericles opposed the harsh proposal and de- 
feated it, allowing nevertheless a heroic burial for Anthemocritus. 
He held to his moderate policy of firmness toward Corinth and her 
allies, and restraint and conciliation toward Sparta. 

No doubt Pericles’ confidence in his ability to remain on good 
terms with the Spartans rested on his long experience, his knowledge 
of the political situation in Sparta, and his personal associations with 
important Spartans. There was a Spartan called Pericleidas who led 
a Spartan embassy that came to Athens for help during the famous 
helot rebellion after the great earthquake.** He is very likely the 
father of Athenaeus, son of Pericleidas, who signed the Peace of 
Nicias on Sparta's behalf in 421.** The significance of the names is 
not to be ignored any more than is Cimon’s decision to name his son 


47 Volkl, op. cit., 333. 
48 Plut. Cim. 16. 8; Aristoph. Lysistrata 1137f. 
494.119. 
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Lacedaemonius. The names of Pericleidas and his son indicate a 
friendship with Athens, as do the missions each is asked to perform. 
It is obvious that the Spartans would only send a man to ask for 
Athenian help in an emergency who was very much persona grata. 
It is likewise clear that the Spartans who signed the Peace of Nicias 
were in favor of a policy of peace with Athens. Perhaps it is not too 
much to suppose that the family of Pericleidas chose that name for 
him because of some special relationship they may have had with the 
family of Pericles. 

However that may be, we know with certainty that Pericles had 
very close relations with King Archidamus. Their relationship was 
the one called xenia, guest-friendship, the old Homeric association 
based on mutual hospitality.*' Their friendship was so close and so 
well known as to cause Pericles serious embarrassment when war 
came. Archidamus led the Spartan invasion of Attica, and Pericles 
was very much afraid that his friend would bypass his fields while 
destroying those of other Athenians, "either of his own accord as a 
favor to Pericles, or at the command of the Spartans in order to 
create a prejudice against him." 5 As a result, Pericles was forced to 
make a public statement. He admitted his friendship with Archi- 
damus but denied that it was made to the harm of the state. Then 
he turned over his private property to the state, asking that "no 
suspicion should fall on him because of it." ** 

With such associations among influential Spartans, Pericles must 
have been well informed as to the state of Spartan opinion and may 
have hoped, with reason, that war could be avoided, for his friends 
in the peace party had done a fine job of restraining Sparta and her 
allies since the Epidamnian crisis first threatened the stability of 
Greece. He chose to employ only economic sanctions against Megara 
to strengthen the hands of his Spartan friends and to avoid the 
appearance of Athenian aggression. In spite of the excellence of his 
information and the caution of his policy, the event shows that Peri- 
cles miscalculated. It is true that Pericles was technically correct, and 
no clause in the treaty was violated by the Megarian Decree. But in 

50 V, Ehrenberg, PW, XIX, s.v. “Pericleides,” 747—748. 

51 Thuc. 2. 13. 1-2; Plut. Per. 33. 2. 
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practice it amounted almost to an act of war against a member of the 
Spartan alliance. No doubt Pericles counted on a friendly Spartan 
government to put a different interpretation on it, and so it would 
have, had the friends of Pericles remained in control of the situation. 
But the issuance of the Megarian Decree gave a powerful weapon to 
those Spartans who had always opposed the existence of the Athenian 
Empire and the policy of peaceful coexistence with Athens. The 
Megarian Decree, unlike any other Athenian action since 446/5, 
could be made to appear an act of aggression against a Peloponnesian 
state. It would be of no use to point out that Athens had not in- 
vaded the Megarid and was making a carefully limited response to 
a specific provocation. The fact remained that Pericles, in raising his 
diplomatic bid in an attempt to localize the coming war with Corinth, 
frightened many Spartans and drastically changed the political situ- 
ation in Sparta. 

Perhaps the decade of secure control he had exercised in Athens 
dulled his keen understanding of the vagaries of domestic politics; 
perhaps he overestimated the political power of his friends; perhaps, 
as most statesmen do at one time or another, he believed what he 
wanted to believe. It is not impossible, moreover, that political pres- 
sure from aggressive Athenians helped him decide against a policy 
of doing nothing in regard to Megara. The decision and the responsi- 
bility, however, were his, for he resisted their more extreme demands 
and chose a policy that suited him. If we have judged his intentions 
rightly, it was a blunder. The Megarian Decree put the Spartan war 
party into power and by so doing made a general war more likely. 
Seen in this light, it was a very important factor in bringing on the 
war, and there is no way to deny that Thucydides has slighted it. 

Thucydides’ neglect of the importance of the Megarian Decree 
has troubled all intelligent students of Thucydides and of the causes 
of the war. The explanations offered have been many and various: 
the purpose of the decree was economic and Thucydides did not 
understand economic factors in history; Pericles was responsible for 
the decree that brought on the disastrous war, so Thucydides sup- 
pressed its importance to protect the statesman he most admired; the 
insignificance of the decree in the Thucydidean account is evidence 
that Thucydides changed his mind about the causes of the war 
while writing and never finished the parts he planned to add in order 
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to make his final opinion clear; Thucydides records only official poli- 
cies, and since the Megarian Decree was a policy of the Piraeus 
party forced upon an unwilling Pericles, Thucydides does not report 
it; Thucydides reports only effective policies, and the Megarian policy 
was not effective. One explanation we have already examined dis- 
poses of the problem by suggesting that Thucydides does not treat 
the Megarian Decree as an important cause of the war because it was 
put in effect well before the final crisis.* Most of these have been 
amply refuted, while some hardly require refutation. None has won 
wide acceptance. Probably there will never be general agreement on 
this question, for it goes to the very root of the Thucydidean prob- 
lem. It involves the question of how and when he composed his 
history, what were his methods, his intentions, and his philosophical 
preconceptions, and a thorough examination of these matters is 
beyond our present intention and competence. Here it is possible 
only to make a tentative suggestion arising from a comparison with 
Thucydides’ treatment of the Corcyrean debate at Athens. 

On that occasion, as we have seen, Thucydides omits information 
that he surely had and which we would very much like to have. He 
speaks of Corinthians, Corcyreans, and Athenians, never of indi- 
viduals or political groups. In the case of the Athenians, at least, we 
know from Thucydides’ own account and from independent evidence 
that there was an important division in Athens over what action to 
take, and the decision almost went the other way. There could be no 
question of deliberate concealment on the part of Thucydides, for all 
his readers knew the facts and were well aware of the position taken 
by Pericles. The treatment of the Megarian Decree is very similar. 
We would like to know who proposed it, who opposed it, what were 


54 The economic theory is implicit in the work of Cornford and often 
appears, unacknowledged, elsewhere, especially in popular treatments. The 
chief proponent of the view that Thucydides shielded Pericles, apart from 
Beloch, is Eduard Meyer (Forschungen II, 307). The notion that Thucydides 
changed his mind and did not finish his revision is set forth by Schwartz, 
op. cit., 92-101 and 117-128. Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 465-467) does not 
accept Schwartz's theory of a change of mind but believes the work is un- 
finished. The official policy theory belongs to Cornford (25-38). The effec- 
tive policy theory is set forth by J. B. Bury in The Ancient Greek Historians 
Cpaper edition; New York, 1958), 91-101. The early date idea is put forth 
by P. A. Brunt, AJP, LXXII (1951). 
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the arguments pro and con, when precisely it was passed, and what 
its purposes were. Thucydides knew all this but chose not to tell. 
Once again there can be no question of concealment. Everyone knew 
that Pericles had proposed the decree; Thucydides himself makes it 
clear that he supported it fiercely. The common opinion was that 
Pericles was responsible for causing the war precisely because he 
had proposed the decree and refused to withdraw it. That view was 
at least as old as the presentation of Aristophanes’ Acharnians at the 
Lenaean Dionysia of 425. By 391, Andocides could coolly mention 
in passing that the Athenians had gone to war in 431 “because of 
the Megarians." ** 

It is precisely the prevalence of this interpretation, we may suspect, 
that explains Thucydides treatment of the Megarian Decree. As 
Meyer has shrewdly pointed out, the Thucydidean account of the 
causes of the war is a "latent polemic" against the popular interpre- 
tation.? Thucydides was persuaded that the war was inevitable from 
the time Athens became an imperial power. He was convinced that 
forces were at work beyond the control of individuals. The war 
would eventually have come whatever the internal political condi- 
tions in each state and regardless of which leaders supported which 
policies. Although he believed this was generally true, it was espe- 
cially important to emphasize it in the case of Athens, for there the 
vulgar view had taken hold that one man, Pericles, had brought on 
the war by rigid adherence to a single policy, the affirmation of the 
Megarian Decree. To his mind that interpretation was altogether 
wrong. The decree was really a measure in the preliminary maneu- 
verings of a war that was already determined, if not in progress. 
Thus, his omission of names and an account of internal politics was 
deliberate: he omitted them because he was profoundly convinced 
that they were irrelevant. He knew that his readers would not only 
be aware of the omissions, but they would be surprised and perhaps 
shocked by them as well. The slight importance he allotted to the 
decree was a most artistic way of making the point of its insignifi- 
cance. His intelligent readers would not miss that point. 

We, of course, are free to disagree with Thucydides estimate, 
especially if we are not fully persuaded of the war's inevitability. In 
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our view it may appear to be one of several steps Pericles took to 
prepare Athens for the approaching war with Corinth. The Callias 
Decrees, the treaties with Rhegium and Leontini, the expedition of 
Phormio to Acarnania, possibly also the journey of Diotimus to 
Naples, the demands on Potidea, as we shall see, are all measures 
that might be taken by an Athenian statesman preparing for war 
with Corinth but careful to avoid an offense against Sparta or her 
other Peloponnesian allies. The Megarian Decree is part of the same 
policy, but it was a mistake, for it could be made to appear as an 
unprovoked attack against a Peloponnesian ally and so a threat to 
Sparta’s position of leadership in the Peloponnese. 
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Certainly the most clear-cut instance of Athenian preparation for 
a war with Corinth after the Battle of Sybota was the ultimatum the 
Athenians delivered to Potidaea. The Potidaeans, who lived on the 
isthmus connecting the peninsula of Pallene with the Chalcidice 
bordering on Thrace and Macedonia, were in the anomalous posi- 
tion of being tribute-paying allies of Athens, but at the same time 
loyal colonists of Corinth who received annual magistrates from the 
mother city. In the winter of 433/2, perhaps in January, the Athe- 
nians ordered them to pull down the city walls on the side of Pallene, 
to give hostages, and to send away the Corinthian magistrates and 
refuse to receive them in the future.’ Had the Potidaeans obeyed 
these orders, the results would have been to estrange the city from 
Corinth and to put it completely at the mercy of Athens. In the 
event, Potidaea refused to comply with the Athenian demands and 
joined in a rebellion that cost Athens heavily in men, money, and 
time. The Athenian effort to suppress that rebellion also played a 
significant part in bringing Sparta into the war. We need to know 
why the Athenians acted as they did and how their action related to 
their policy in general. 

A satisfactory answer to these questions requires some knowledge 

1]. 56; for the date, see Busolt, GG, III: 2, 793, 799, n. 1; Gomme, Hist. 
Comm., I, 196-198, 222-224, 421-425, for the chronology of the events 
from Epidamnus to the Spartan invasion of Attica. In general, I follow 
Gomme's chronology, which is summarized in a table on pp. 424-425. 


Alexander (Potidaea, 66 and n. 16) argues against Gomme's chronology. His 
note offers a useful bibliography of the problem. 
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of the relations between Athens and Potidaea in the years before the 
crisis. Our only literary source, however, is Thucydides, and he tells 
us far less than we need to know. In addition we have the evidence 
of some inscriptions, the tribute lists in particular, but it is fragmen- 
tary and difficult to interpret. The one thing the inscriptions make 
absolutely clear is that there was important information available 
bearing on the outbreak of the war, and Thucydides either could 
not or chose not to give it. 

Potidaea was one of those Corinthian colonies founded by the 
sons of Periander toward the end of the seventh century.? The Poti- 
daeans fought in the Greek army at Plataea. Since they had revolted 
from Persia after Salamis, we may well imagine that they were quick 
to join the Delian League and happy to see Athens take the responsi- 
bility of leadership.* The likelihood is that at first they provided 
ships, for they do not appear on the list of tribute-payers until 
445/4.4 We have no reason to doubt that the Potidaeans fulfilled 
their obligations to both Athens and Corinth right down to the re- 
bellion with neither difficulty nor conflict. Even during the First 
Peloponnesian War, when hegemon and mother city were in open 
conflict, there is no evidence that Potidaea was in any way involved. 

All we know about Potidaea between the wars is what we learn 
from the remains of the tribute lists. In 445/4 she paid six talents, 
and it is possible that she paid the same in the previous year, the 
beginning of an assessment period. The same figure is preserved on 
the lists for 444/3, 443/2, 440/39, and 435/4, and it is assumed 
that Potidaea regularly paid the same amount for each of the missing 
years. In 434/3 the name of Potidaea appears on the stone, but the 
amount paid is missing. In the following year, however, the tribute 


? Nic. Dam. frg. 59 in FGrH, IIA, 358; Alexander, Potidaea, 16 and n. 21, 

3 Hdt. 8. 126-129; 9. 28; ATL, III, 223. 

* ATL, III, 58, 238, 249ff.; Alexander, Potidaea, 41-42. The authors of 
ATL also restore Potidaea on the list for 446/5, on the grounds that it was 
the beginning of an assessment period. They may be right, but it was not 
uncommon for changes in the assessments to be made in the course of an 
assessment period. 

5'The authors of ATL (III, 321 and n. 88) entertain the possibility that 
Aeschylus’ Eumenides, which was performed in 458, alludes to the war and 
trouble in Potidaea in lines 292-296 and 762-774. This seems to me quite 
fanciful. 
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paid by Potidaea was fifteen talents. After that came the rebellion, 
and the Potidaeans disappear from the tribute lists. 

Before we can attempt an interpretation of this evidence, we must 
compare the experience of Potidaea with what happened to its neigh- 
bors. On the peninsula of Pallene, Aphytis had paid only one talent 
in the 440's but was raised to three by 435/4 and perhaps as early 
as 438/7. Mende, which had paid only five talents in 440/39, was 
raised to eight in 438/7 and consistently paid that amount until its 
rebellion during the war. Scione, which had always paid six talents, 
was raised to fifteen in 435/4." To be sure, the tribute of other states 
was not altered. It is also true that the previous tribute record of the 
states of Pallene had experienced some fluctuation. Aphytis had once 
paid three talents before the figure had been reduced to one. Mende 
had paid eight talents in 451, fifteen in 446 and 445, five talents in 
443, nine in 442, and five in 439 before the assessment leveled off 
at eight in 437. It is further possible but not likely that the sharp 
rise in the tribute of Scione is not a fact but the product of a stone- 
cutter's error.* In spite of all this, there seems to be some pattern to 
the increase of tribute in the four states of Pallene during the 430's. 

The significance of that pattern is increased by a similar develop- 
ment at the same time in the region to the north of Pallene called 
Bottice. There, in 434/3, the tribute of Spartolus was raised from 
two talents to over three, and money was collected for the first time 
from small Bottic cities nearby. The result was to double the tribute 
of Bottice.® It is very risky to make firm judgments on the basis of 
such incomplete evidence as we have, but it seems not too much to 
say that in the 430's, and particularly in the second part of the 
decade, the Athenians were increasing their demands on the regions 
of Pallene and Bottice. The authors of ATL go further and suggest 


9 ATL, III, 64-65; 321 and n. 89. 

7 See Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 211. 

8 Such is the suggestion of ATL, III, 64-65, which is regarded by Gomme 
CHist. Comm , III, 608) as "attractive." I find it hard to believe that such an 
error in an important and permanent public document could have gone un- 
noticed and uncorrected. It seems to me to be necessary to explain the record 
as we have it without the admittedly clever and attractive emendation. Per- 
haps the lectio difficilior should be preferred on stones as well as in manu- 
scripts. 
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that Athens was exerting its influence and raising its demands on 
other regions in the neighborhood of Macedon as well, and they may 
be right, although the evidence is less clear.!? 

It might be tempting to connect all this activity with events in the 
west, to see it as evidence of the farsighted wisdom of Pericles, who 
already saw war coming and was making financial preparations for 
it, but such temptation must be resisted. The first steps appear to 
have been taken as early as 438, before the Epidamnian trouble and 
soon after the Corinthians had shown restraint at the Peloponnesian 
conference concerning Samos. All the rises in tribute were imposed 
before the Battle of Sybota."" The events in the northeast had noth- 
ing to do with Epidamnus or Corcyra or any expectation of a general 
war. To explain them we must look instead to the immediate vicinity 
and to the history of Athenian relations with Macedon. 

We have seen that Athens had some reason to be concerned about 
the power and growth of Macedon.’ Some time before the outbreak 
of the rebellion at Potidaea, the Athenians made an alliance with 
King Perdiccas II, probably soon after his accession to the throne 
after the middle of the fifth century. After the revolt of Samos and 
Byzantium and the troubles in the northeast that followed, the 
Athenians appear to have decided that stronger measures were needed 
to contain the power of the Thracian tribes and the Macedonian 
kingdom. They established colonies at Amphipolis and Brea, and by 
436 both were serving the function of Athenian garrisons on the 


10 IJI, 318-319. 

u Jf, with ATL and Gomme, we restore the change in Potidaea's tribute 
to the year 434/3. 

12 See above, p. 182. 

18 Thuc. 1. 57. 2, &upaxos mpórepov kal pidos &v, makes it clear that Perdiccas 
had been an ally of Athens before 433. IG, I?, 71 partially preserves a treaty 
between Athens and Perdiccas, which the editors date to 423/2. The same 
date is maintained in the republication of the text in SEG, X, 86. The authors 
of ATL (III, 313 and n. 61), however, date it to the foundation of Amphip- 
olis. They have made an excellent case for an earlier date and for believing 
that the document we have is the original treaty, not a later “patching up of 
differences.” They have not, however, given any reason for putting the treaty 
so late as 436. I think it more likely that the Athenians made the alliance 
soon after the accession of Perdiccas in the hope of containing him in that 
way. The establishment of colonies at Brea and Amphipolis appears to be a 
later stage in the development of relations between Athens and Perdiccas. 
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borders of Macedon. Perdiccas may well have wondered whether 
this was the action of a friend and ally. It is possible that he began 
to reconsider the wisdom of his alliance with Athens and to give 
evidence that he was not to be trusted. However that may be, at 
some time before 433 the Athenians changed their strategy towards 
Macedon once again. Breaking off their treaty with Perdiccas, they 
made one instead with his brother Philip and Derdas, his nephew. 
It seems as if the Athenians had abandoned a policy of containment 
and replaced it with an attempt to divide and conquer. 

To support Philip and Derdas in their struggle with Perdiccas 
would cost money. Since the purpose was to protect the Athenian 
allies in the neighborhood of Macedon, it must have seemed only 
right to ask the more prosperous states of the area to pay more of the 
cost of their own protection. It is this, we may believe, which ex- 
plains the raising of the tribute in Pallene and Bottice. The situa- 
tion is not altogether dissimilar from the one that existed in England's 
American colonies after the Seven Years’ War. England had fought 
that war in large measure to protect her colonists from the French 
and Indians. After succeeding in that endeavor, she thought it right 
to ask the colonist to pay a greater share of the expense of their pro- 
tection. The colonists did not see the matter in quite the same way 
and looked upon the new exactions as improper, unjust, and evidence 
of tyranny. We should be surprised if the allies of Athens did not 
look upon the demands of the Athenians in much the same way. 
However irritated they may have been, the allies took no action. 
Athens was far closer to them than England to America, and they 
were fully exposed to action by the mighty Athenian fleet. Amphi- 
polis and Brea, moreover, were nearby and contained Athenian gar- 
risons. The allies might grumble, but they would not act without 
assistance from some powerful outsider. 

Perdiccas, too, however angry he may have been, was in no posi- 
tion to act alone. The power of an undistracted Athens, coupled with 

14 Thucydides (1. 57. 2-3) says merely that the treaty with Philip and 
Derdas had been made at some time before Perdiccas became hostile to Athens 
and had, in fact, been the cause of his hostility, éroXeud6z 88 öre Piirre rë 
éavrov deip xal Aépbg xowg mpds abrdv évavriovpévois ol "A@nvaion tuupaxlay 
érovjsarro, I think it likely that the hostility developed soon after the founda- 
tion of Amphipolis and that the treaty with Philip and Derdas may have 
come as early as 435. 
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the rivalry of his brother and nephew, was too great to encounter. 
Instead he kept his peace until an opportunity should come. After 
the Battle of Sybota it became likely that Athens and Corinth would 
come into conflict, and Perdiccas was quick to take advantage of the 
chance their dispute offered him. Even before the Athenians had 
delivered their ultimatum to Potidaea, Perdiccas had done some- 
thing to arouse their suspicion. The announcement of that ulti- 
matum encouraged him to take overt action. He sent ambassadors to 
Sparta to try to make the Spartans fight Athens. He tried to bring 
Corinth over to his side by talking of encouraging a rebellion at 
Potidaea. He also approached the cities of the Thracian Chalcidice 
and the Bottiaeans who lived on the north shore of the Thermaic 
Gulf, urging them to join in a war against Athens. As we shall see, 
he was successful in bringing on a serious and widespread upheaval, 
and there can be no doubt that the issuance of the Athenian ulti- 
matum to Potidaea helped him to do so. 

Once again we must ask ourselves why the Athenians, led by 
Pericles, took such an action. Thucydides tells us that after Sybota 
the Corinthians were openly hostile to Athens and preparing to take 
vengeance.’® In their speech at Athens in the summer of 433, the 
Corinthians had made a not very veiled threat to stir up trouble 
among the allies of Athens." It was precisely the fear that the Corin- 
thians, and Perdiccas, would persuade Potidaea to revolt that led the 
Athenians to make their harsh demands. We must understand the 
delivery of the ultimatum to Potidaea in the context of the other 
measures Athens took between Sybota and the Congress at Sparta 
in the summer of 432 and especially in connection with the Megar- 
ian Decree, which was probably issued soon after the ultimatum. 
Both were measures prompted by the new realization that war with 
Corinth was likely. Both were attempts to prevent Corinth from 
extending the area of conflict and from gaining allies. Neither was 
a step which need alarm Sparta, if properly understood. Like the 
Megarian Decree, the Potidaean ultimatum was not the most extreme 
action that Athens might have taken. If Athens wanted to be abso- 
lutely sure of Potidaea, she should have sent a fleet along with her 


15], 56. 2. 
15]. 56..2;-1, 57. l. 
171, 40. 6. 
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ultimatum; at least she might have sent troops from Amphipolis to 
tear down the wall of the city. Instead the Athenians made their 
demands known in early winter but took no action to enforce them 
until the following spring. Even then they only gave additional in- 
structions to the commanders of an expedition already en route to 
Macedon on a different mission. Subsequent events show that the 
Athenians expected no difficulty and were unable to cope with the 
situation when they found Potidaea in rebellion. 

Like the Megarian Decree, the Potidaean ultimatum was in part 
a gesture of defiance to Corinth. It was also a warning to potential 
troublemakers in the empire, as the decree had been to potential 
allies of Corinth. Like the Megarian Decree, too, it was a serious 
miscalculation which helped convert the limited war that Athens 
expected to fight against Corinth into a general war against the 
Spartan alliance. 

When the Potidaeans received the Athenian demands in the 
winter of 433/2, they undertook to protect their autonomy by diplo- 
matic means. They sent an embassy to Athens to try to dissuade the 
Athenians from carrying out their intentions. These negotiations 
were protracted, probably extending through the entire winter, but 
they achieved no favorable result for Potidaea. Instead the Athenians 
saw for the first time that they might expect some resistance to their 
demands and, in the spring, gave additional orders to the captains of 
their Macedonian expedition to act against Potidaea as well.’ 

The Potidaeans, however, were far more determined than the 
Athenians knew, and they had taken steps to anticipate an Athe- 
nian refusal. At the same time as they had sent envoys to Athens, 
they had also sent ambassadors to the Peloponnese. Accompanied by 
their Corinthian kinsmen, they went to Sparta with the idea of 
seeking aid from the Spartans in case it should be needed. There 
they conferred with the ephors and received a surprisingly favorable 
reply to their request for help.’ The Spartan magistrates flatly prom- 


18], 57. 1. 

19 Thucydides (1. 58. 1) says that they were received by rà ré». As Busolt 
and Swoboda (GS, II, 687 and n. 4) points out, rà réìn is not always 
identical with the board of ephors. At times it may mean the ephors and the 
assembly and at other times the ephors and the gerousia. It is possible that 
the gerousia may have been involved in the discussions on this occasion, but 
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ised to invade Attica if the Athenians attacked Potidaea. These 
ephors had taken office in the spring of 433, which means that they 
had been elected well before the Athenian alliance with Corcyra and 
the Battle of Sybota.” There is no reason, therefore, to believe that 
they were elected as enemies of Athens. The results of the battle 
and the measures taken by Athens since then, however, had changed 
their attitude. Taken individually each step might appear under- 
standable and without aggressive intention to a shrewd and experi- 
enced Spartan not ill disposed to Athens. To some Spartans not 
especially friendly to the Athenians, their actions since Sybota, in 
particular the Megarian Decree and the Potidaean ultimatum, must 
have seemed the acts of a tyrannous, aggressive, and dangerous state. 

The promise the ephors made to invade Attica is firm proof of the 
existence of a significant war party in Sparta at least as early as the 
winter of 433/2. But the Spartans failed to keep that promise, and 
that proves that the war party was still a minority as late as the 
spring of 432. Right down to the moment when the Spartans voted 
for war in the summer of 432, there was enough sentiment in Sparta 
that favored a continued peace to prevent action against Athens, even 
under the provocation of an Athenian embargo that was doing seri- 
ous damage to a Peloponnesian ally and of an Athenian attack 
against a state that the Spartan magistrates had promised to defend. 
But the actions of Athens were working to undercut that sentiment. 

It was probably about the middle of April, 432 that the Athenian 
expedition against Perdiccas left port. It consisted of thirty ships and 
one thousand hoplites and was commanded by Archestratus, son of 
Lycomedes, and four other generals.”* It is possible that this Arche- 
stratus was the same man who collaborated with Pericles and Ephi- 
altes in attacking the Areopagus. If so, we should not find it hard to 
identify him with the man who moved an amendment to the decree 
which regulated Athenian relations with Chalcis in 446/5.% It 


the promises to Potidaea could only be made by the ephors. The fact that 
they were unable to carry out the promises proves that the assembly was not 
consulted in these discussions. 

20For the beginning of the ephors’ tenure of office, see Busolt and 
Swoboda, GS, II, 686 and n. 5. 

21], 57. 6. 

22 For the attack on the Areopagus, see Ath. Pol. 35. 2; for the Chalcis 
decree, see IG, 12, 37 = Tod 42. Busolt (GG, III: 2, 795, n. 1) accepts the 
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would certainly be part of the pattern of Periclean activities in this 
period of his career to employ an experienced and trusted man to 
deal with the difficult problem of the northeast. Even so, Pericles 
seems to have altogether underestimated the troubles Archestratus 
would encounter when he casually added to his assignment in Mace- 
donia orders “to take hostages from the Potidaeans, take down their 
wall, and keep watch over the neighboring towns so that they should 
not revolt.” ?? 

The Potidaeans wasted no time. Aware of the imminent arrival of 
the Athenian expedition and armed with the promise of Spartan 
help, they revolted from Athens. At the same time they made an 
alliance with the cities of the Chalcidice and the Bottiaeans, who 
joined in the rebellion. This was precisely the opportunity for which 
Perdiccas had hoped. He acted immediately, persuading the Chalci- 
dians who lived on the coast and were thus exposed to the attacks of 
the Athenian fleet, to abandon and destroy their cities. He persuaded 
them to move inland to Olynthus, which would in this way become 
a center of strength. In return he gave them some of his own terri- 
tory for the time when they should be at war with Athens.” 

When the Athenian expedition reached the coast of Thrace, they 
found Potidaea already in rebellion, and the generals quickly con- 
cluded that their forces were not great enough to accomplish both 
tasks that they had been given. For the moment they ignored Poti- 
daea and decided to wage war against Perdiccas in concert with 
Philip and the army of Derdas, who had already begun an invasion 
of Macedonia from the west. The insufficiency of the Athenian 
army is ample evidence that Pericles had not anticipated the Poti- 
daean response to his demands, for if he had, he would at once have 
sent the troops that he was soon compelled to send as reinforcements. 
If he had, Potidaea might have yielded immediately and spared 
Athens many lives, great expense, and two years of distraction. 

As in the case of the Megarian Decree, Pericles expected the ulti- 


identification “aller Wahrscheinlichkeit.” Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 208) 
believes that the name was too common in Athens to permit certain identifi- 
cation. 
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matum to Potidaea to produce no trouble. He anticipated that the 
Potidaeans would immediately comply with the wishes of Athens as 
they had obediently complied with the increase in their tribute by 
150 per cent. To be sure, the Potidaeans had sent envoys to remon- 
strate, but as late as March 432 their obedience could be relied upon, 
for that was when they paid the assessment of fifteen talents. If they 
were going to rebel, one would expect them to do so before making 
the payment. Pericles could not have been aware of the unofficial 
promise the Spartan ephors had made to the Potidaeans when he 
calmly added the order to enforce the Potidaean ultimatum to the 
assignment of Archestratus, without increasing his forces. No doubt 
he expected that a show of force might be necessary to win a reluc- 
tant compliance, but that would be enough. When Archestratus met 
strong resistance, indeed a full-scale rebellion in the Chalcidice in 
which Perdiccas was involved, Pericles had no choice but to increase 
his commitment, an action quite contrary to his original intention. 
He had expected the Potidaeans to act reasonably, and reason 
showed their cause to be hopeless; he had not reckoned with the 
courage, even recklessness, of desperate men who felt they had little 
to lose. 

When the Corinthians learned that Potidaea had revolted and that 
an Athenian expedition had been sent to the region, they determined 
to send help. Even at this point, however, they were unwilling to 
take a formal action in violation of the Thirty Years’ Peace. The best 
they would do was to sponsor and support a private expedition of 
"volunteers" under the command of the Corinthian general Aristeus, 
son of Adimantus. He was an old friend of the Potidaeans and 
highly esteemed by the Corinthians as well. It was chiefly on his 
account that the Corinthian volunteers went along, and their num- 
ber was supplemented by Peloponnesians who served for pay pro- 
vided by Corinth. Together they numbered sixteen hundred hoplites 
and four hundred light-armed infantry.?? This extreme care to avoid 
a formal breach of the peace shows that the Corinthians were well 
informed of the state of opinion and the political situation at Sparta. 
They knew that the war party needed every possible propaganda 
advantage to win the reluctant Spartans over to their view. It was 
very important to avoid the appearance that Corinth and not Athens 
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had violated the peace, and the fiction that Aristeus led a volunteer 
army was meant to show that Corinth was not officially involved. 
The army of Aristeus arrived in Thrace on the fortieth day after the 
outbreak of the revolt at Potidaea, probably towards the end of 
May.” 

When the Athenians heard of the rebellion in Potidaea, the Chal- 
cidice, and its vicinity and of the expedition of Aristeus, they quickly 
realized the seriousness of the situation. They sent an army of two 
thousand Athenian hoplites with forty ships under Callias, the son 
of Calliades, another close associate of Pericles. When they arrived, 
they found that the army of Archestratus had taken Therme and 
was engaged in a siege of Pydna, in which they joined. But the 
orders of Callias were clearly different from those of Archestratus. 
By now Pericles knew that a general rebellion of Athenian allies in 
the Thraceward region was a possibility and far more dangerous than 
Perdiccas. Callias was certainly told that the reduction of Potidaea 
was his first priority. As a result, the Athenians quickly patched up 
an agreement with Perdiccas and made a new alliance with him.?* 
It was an act of expediency and cynicism on both sides. Perdiccas 
was delighted to see the Athenians abandon the siege of an impor- 
tant Macedonian city and to extricate him, at least temporarily, from 
the vise in which the concerted attack had placed him. The Athe- 
nians were glad to be free of the Macedonian campaign so that they 
could use all their forces against Potidaea. Both sides regarded the 
alliance as a temporary arrangement that could be broken when 
convenient. 

From Pydna the three thousand Athenian hoplites, who had been 
joined by many allies and six hundred Macedonian cavalry, marched 
without undue haste to Potidaea, while their seventy ships sailed 
along the coast. At Potidaea, Aristeus had been chosen to command 
the infantry, and Perdiccas, who had already broken his agreement 
and abandoned the alliance with Athens, was selected to command 
the cavalry. We need not trouble ourselves with the details of the 


271, 60. 3; Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 425. It is not clear from Thucydides’ 
account how the army travelled. Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 213) thinks by 
land, while Alexander (Potidaea, 67 and n. 22) thinks by sea. Both routes 
would have presented difficulties. 
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battle that followed, probably in the middle of June.?? It is enough 
to say that, although Aristeus and his Corinthian volunteers routed 
the troops who opposed them, the Athenians were successful on the 
other wing, forcing the enemy to take refuge behind the walls of 
Potidaea and winning the battle.” The Athenians held the field and 
so were able to set up a trophy of victory. The Potidaeans lost almost 
three hundred men and the Athenians half that number, including 
their general, Callias.** 

The Athenians had no choice now but to lay siege to the city, for 
the successful storming of a walled city is unheard of in the fifth 
century. It was soon apparent that even now the Athenian forces 
were insufficient for a complete blockade. It was not until the arrival 
of Phormio with an additional sixteen hundred hoplites that the 
circumvallation was completed.** Aristeus, who had earlier shown 
great heroism by breaking through the Athenian lines to join his 
Corinthians to the Potidaeans in the city, recognized that there was 
no hope for the relief of the city unless he could win outside sup- 
port, especially from the Peloponnese. Realizing that there was no 
need in Potidaea for anything more than a small garrison to defend 
the walls, he slipped out of the city to do more useful work. He 
stayed in the Chalcidice stirring up trouble for the Athenians and 
negotiating with the Peloponnesians in an attempt to bring them 
into the conflict.** 

These events show once again how ill prepared Pericles was for 
what happened at Potidaea. Each stage of the campaign caught him 
unaware and required him to increase the Athenian commitment. 
The course of events shows that he did not plan a major campaign 
in the Chalcidice but merely reacted to the surprising events as they 
took place. His initial belief that a mere ultimatum would suffice to 
secure Potidaea and prevent trouble among the allies of the region 
was wrong. His next idea that a passing show of force would be 

29 Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 425. 

89]. 62. 

31], 63. A tombstone for Athenians who died at Potidaea, now at the 
British Museum (IG, I*, 945 = Tod 59), probably commemorates the men 
who died in this battle, though it may belong to those who died in the siege 
that followed. See Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 220. 
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enough was likewise shown to be mistaken. The despatch of rein- 
forcements under Callias proved insufficient for carrying on a siege, 
which had not been anticipated, so the additional force under 
Phormio was sent. By the summer of 432, four thousand and six 
hundred Athenian hoplites in addition to many allied troops were 
engaged in the siege of Potidaea. If Pericles expected war with the 
Spartans to come in the near future, if, indeed, he was already trying 
to bring it on, his actions at Potidaea were mad. The strategy he 
employed when war finally came was one of attrition. He hoped to 
fight a strictly defensive war, avoiding adventures and expensive 
campaigns which would drain his financial reserves, and avoiding the 
exposure of his army to combat as much as possible. The siege of 
Potidaea took a large army far from home and kept it engaged for 
over two years and cost two thousand talents.** 

As initially conceived, the Potidaean ultimatum was nothing to 
alarm the Spartans, but the situation that had developed by the sum- 
mer of 432 was something quite different. Once again Corinthians 
and Athenians had come to blows, but this could be overlooked, for 
on this occasion Corinth was not officially involved. On the other 
hand, the Athenians had been provoked into taking ponderous mili- 
tary and naval action against a number of small states who asked 
only to be given their freedom and autonomy. Joined together with 
the Megarian Decree, the Potidaean ultimatum might be seen to 
cast a different light on the Athenian action in regard to Corcyra. 
That might now be made to appear as an unwarranted and arrogant 
interference by the Athenians in a quarrel that need not involve 
them. Joined together, these incidents could be used by the enemies 
of Athens to paint a picture of a state that had become arrogant, 
aggressive, and a threat to the liberty of all Greeks as well as the 
security of Sparta. Perhaps the main cost of the affair at Potidaea 
was neither military nor financial, but psychological. It may have 
enabled the war party at Sparta to gain enough support to win con- 
trol of Spartan policy. 
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The Athenian siege of Potidaea further angered the Corinthians 
and intensified their haste to bring Sparta into a war against the 
Athenians. Corinthian citizens were in the besieged city, and at any 
moment it might surrender, exposing the loyal colony of Corinth to 
Athenian vengeance. The Corinthians hurried to their Peloponne- 
sian allies, urging them to go to Sparta. Among those who sent 
delegates were the Aeginetans, who did so secretly out of fear of 
Athens. They immediately joined the Corinthians in persuading 
the others who had come that Athens had broken the treaty. It is 
worth emphasizing that even at this point it was left to the Corin- 
thians to force the Spartans to act. Only Sparta could call a meeting 
of her allies, but she had not done so. The Corinthians, therefore, 
on their own, invited aggrieved allies to Sparta to exert pressure on 
the Spartans. 

This tactic was successful, and in July of 432 the ephors invited 
their allies as well as anyone else who had a complaint against 
Athens to a meeting of the Spartan assembly? This was not a meet- 


1]. 67. 1-3. 

2 This interpretation is based on the reading provided by the best manu- 
scripts, ABEFM: oi à& Aakebaiuóriot, mpoorapaxahécarres rGv tvuuáxwr kal et ris 
T. GANo Edy 30ucja0ac bard 'AOnvalwy, EUANoyov opay abrir movjcavres Tov elwOdra 
Aéyew éxéXevov, Classen-Steup changes dAdo to Mos, following the suggestion 
of Reiske, among others. Hude accepts this emendation and, with CG, reads 
Te after £vuuáxwv. Jones simply accepts the reading of CG. Gomme's note 
(Hist. Comm., I, 226) is not as helpful as it might be, for it appears to 
suggest that the reading of ABEFM does not imply an invitation to two 
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ing of the Peloponnesian League, and that fact is significant. It was 
a meeting of the Spartans to which foreigners were invited for the 
purpose of giving testimony and information. It is clear that the 
citizens of Sparta were not of a mind to go to war, and the ephors 
called the meeting to change their views. For this purpose all com- 
plainants would be helpful, whether or not they were allies. Aegina, 
in fact, was not an ally, but her complaints would help the cause of 
the ephors and the war party. In the same way, all complaints, 
whether or not they could be called violations of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, would help to fan the flames of Spartan resentment. 

Among those who spoke, the Megarians made the loudest com- 
plaints, chiefly because of the Megarian Decree. The last to speak 
were the Corinthians, after they had shrewdly allowed the others to 
excite the Spartans. As the audience was composed of Spartans, the 
main purpose of the Corinthian speaker was to persuade the Spartan 
peace party and the Spartans who wavered between war and peace 
to break with Athens.* The war party, of course, was already con- 
vinced; what was needed was an indictment of the policy of peaceful 
coexistence that Sparta had followed since 445 which would show 
that it had harmed Sparta and would harm her still more if it were 
not immediately abandoned. Even more, it was necessary to frighten 
Sparta into action, for fear seemed to be the only way to move her. 
The Corinthian speech tried to accomplish both purposes in the 
face of a serious difficulty. The Spartans did not trust the Corin- 
thians or their motives. 


groups, i.e., allies of Sparta and others. But it is clear that all the suggested 
readings imply just that. The Spartans did invite others besides allies, and if 
our reading is correct, they invited complaints of all kinds, not only breaches 
of the treaty. 

3 For arguments that Aegina was not a member of the Spartan alliance, 
see Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 225-226 and D. MacDowell, JHS, LXXX 
(1960), 118-121. Cf. D. M. Leahy, CP XLIX (1954), 232-243. 

* We have less reason to be confident of Thucydides' accuracy in reporting 
this speech than in his accounts of the speeches delivered in Athens, which 
he himself heard. Still, he could well have gotten the main facts from the 
Athenian envoys who were present and heard all the speeches (1. 72. 1; 
Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 233). It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that 
the Corinthian speech that Thucydides gives us is relatively close to the one 
actually delivered. 
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The Corinthians complain with some asperity that although they 
had given the Spartans repeated warning of Athens’ evil intentions, 
Sparta had paid no attention, for the Spartans believed that the 
Corinthians spoke on behalf of their own private interests.? In this 
the Spartans were quite right, for as we have seen, the Athenians 
had taken no action that directly interfered with Spartan interests. 
Even the Megarian Decree and the affair at Potidaea, which were 
at least doubtful cases, had arisen as a result of Corinth's own quarrel 
with Athens. The Spartans knew quite well that it had long been the 
Corinthian habit to use the Spartan alliance for purely Corinthian 
purposes. It was this knowledge that the Corinthians must counteract 
to succeed. 

Suspicion of Corinthian motives, they argued, is the cause for 
Spartan inaction, and that suspicion is both unjustified and danger- 
ous. It is unjustified because Athenian arrogance and aggression are 
now patent. The Athenians have already enslaved some states, pre- 
sumably a reference to Aegina. They have long been preparing for 
war and are now on the point of enslaving still other states, among 
them allies of Sparta. This last reference, of course, is to Megara. 
This suspicion and consequent delay have already cost the Pelopon- 
nesians dearly. Corcyra, which could have supplied a large fleet, is 
in Athenian hands; Potidaea, which would provide a valuable base 
in Thrace, is under siege.* 

For all this the Corinthians blamed Sparta, but it was perfectly 
clear that their barbs were aimed solely at the peace party which 
had dominated Spartan politics and formulated the policy under 
attack. They subjected the whole history of that policy to a brief 
but scathing review. Sparta had allowed Athens to fortify her city 
after the Persian Wars and then to build the long walls that made 
their city invulnerable. By this passive policy Sparta shared in the 
blame for the enslavement of Greece, for she had the power to pre- 
vent it but did not, although she had the proud reputation of being 
the liberator of Greece. Now the Athenian power had already 
doubled itself (the reference must be to the acquisition of the Cor- 
cyrean fleet), and Sparta was still inert. In the same way the Spartans 
had allowed the Persians to reach the Peloponnese before they had 


51, 69. 1-2. 
9 ]. 68, 3-4. 
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offered serious opposition, and it was only because of the Persiats 
own mistakes that they had been beaten. In the same way, the 
Corinthians point out, the previous success of the Peloponnesians 
against Athens had been caused by Athenian mistakes. The refer- 
ence here must be to the Egyptian campaign and possibly to the 
campaign in Boeotia. In short, the Corinthians argued that the 
Greeks enjoyed their freedom not because of the Spartan policy of 
caution but in spite of it." 

It next behooved the Corinthians to emphasize that the traditional 
Spartan policy was especially ill suited to stop Athenian aggression. 
To begin with, the Athenians were far closer than the Persians. 
They were, moreover, particularly dangerous and deceptive oppo- 
nents who moved against their neighbors little by little. This remark, 
apparently made in passing, was particularly important to the Corin- 
thian case. The Athenians had in fact done nothing expressly con- 
trary to the treaty, nothing directly against Sparta, and nothing in 
itself very menacing. The Corinthians tried to turn these very facts 
to their advantage by suggesting that in the very indefiniteness of 
the Athenian actions lay their greatest danger. Indeed, the greatest 
part of the Corinthian argument rested not on what Athens had 
already done, not on the moral, legal, or strategic significance of the 
actions the Athenians had already taken, but rather on an interpre- 
tation of the Athenian character that indicated Athens’ future 
actions. 

This interpretation is presented in the most striking way possible 
by contrasting the Athenian character with that of the Spartans. 
Since the rhetoric is no less important than the matter of this argu- 
ment, the invidious comparison deserves quotation. 


You have never considered what sort of men you are going to fight and 
how totally different they are from you. They are revolutionary and 
quick to formulate plans and put them into action, while you preserve 
what you have, invent nothing new, and when you act do not even com- 
plete what is necessary. Again, they are daring beyond their power, run 
risks beyond wisdom, and are hopeful amidst dangers, while it is your 
way to do less than your power permits, to distrust your surest judg- 
ments, and to think that you will be destroyed by any dangers. Besides, 
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they are unhesitating while you delay, they are always abroad while you 
stay at home, for they think that by their absence from home they may 
gain something while you believe that by going out for something you 
will lose what you already have. When they have conquered their 
enemies they pursue them as far as possible and if beaten they yield as 
little ground as they can. In addition to that they use their bodies in the 
service of the city as though they belonged to someone else, at the same 
time as they keep their judgment solely their own so as to use it for the 
city. And when they have thought of a plan and failed to carry it 
through to full success, they think they have been deprived of their own 
property; when they have acquired what they aimed at, they think it 
only a small thing compared with what they will acquire in the future. 
If it happens that an attempt fails, they form a new hope to compensate 
for the loss. For with them alone it is the same thing to hope and to have, 
when once they have invented a scheme, because of the swiftness with 
which they carry out what they have planned. And in this way they wear 
out their entire lives with labor and dangers, and they enjoy what they 
have the least of all men because they are always engaged in acquisition 
and because they think their only holiday is to do what is their duty and 
also because they consider tranquil peace a greater disaster than painful 
activity. As a result, one would be correct in saying that it is their nature 
neither to enjoy peace themselves nor to allow it to other men.’ 


Some scholars interpret this speech in a rather broad sense, as a 
contrast between the quietism of oligarchy and the revolutionary 
activism of democracy,? but its point is much more intensely imme- 
diate. The message it carries is that Athens is and has been a dan- 
gerously aggressive and revolutionary state that must be stopped 
before its power becomes overwhelming. Its character is such as to 
make traditional Spartan policy obsolete and even dangerous. The 
policy of cautious, watchful waiting, the Corinthians argued, was 
not praiseworthy prudence. It was, instead, evidence of a suicidal 
incapacity to lead the struggle for freedom against a foe of the rest- 
less, innovative, and aggressive character of the Athenians. 

It is immediately evident that the Corinthian portrait of both 
Spartans and Athenians is enormously exaggerated. A people so slug- 
gish and unimaginative as the Spartans depicted by the Corinthian 
speech could hardly have won mastery over the Peloponnese, leader- 


81. 70. 
? John H. Finley, Jr., Thucydides, 122-123. 
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ship of the Greeks in the successful resistance to Persia, and victory 
in the First Peloponnesian War. Even if we make allowances for the 
intensity of Corinthian feelings and the heat of the moment, we 
must admit that such a caricature could hardly have hoped to win 
the sympathy of the Spartans. But it was not intended to be a picture 
of the whole Spartan people; instead it was an indictment of the 
leaders of the peace party and their policy. We have seen that not 
all Spartans had favored the policy of quietism that Sparta had 
adopted after the disgrace of Pausanias. The Corinthian speech was 
intended in part to show that the aggressive dissenters had been 
right and the pacific victors wrong. The inflammatory rhetoric was 
well designed to encourage criticism of the peace party and support 
for its enemies. 

The depiction of Athenian actions and character is even more 
remote from the facts. Athens had made no significant territorial 
acquisitions since the 450's. Her policy in regard to Sparta and her 
allies had, since 445, been a model of restraint. In suppressing revo- 
lution and defection in their empire, the Athenians had done no 
more than the Spartans had in consolidating their hold over the 
Peloponnese in the decade or so after the Persian War. Only within 
the last year had the Athenians taken actions that could even re- 
motely fit the characterization of the Corinthians, and it was clear 
that those actions had been brought on by Corinth’s quarrel with 
Corcyra, precisely the kind of private quarrel that made Spartans 
suspicious of Corinthian motives. It was important for the Corin- 
thians to shift the emphasis away from these recent actions, for they 
might be regarded as a momentary aberration brought on by a spe- 
cific conflict that could be resolved by prudence, patience, and 
restraint. Instead, they must be depicted as the continuation of a 
well-established policy that arose inevitably from the institutions and 
character of the Athenian people. That character must be shown to 
make peaceful coexistence impossible, even if the present crisis 
could be passed. Prejudice, suspicion, and fear, all are employed to 
overshadow the facts of recent history and to drive the Spartans 
toward war. 

The Corinthians concluded their appeal, turning away from 
generalities, with specific demands capped by an open threat. The 
Spartans must keep their promise to the Potidaeans by quickly in- 
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vading Attica. If they do not, the Corinthians, and perhaps others, 
will renounce the Spartan alliance and seek allies elsewhere.'? No 
doubt some Spartans took this threat seriously, and at least one 
modern scholar of great shrewdness has done the same. Eduard 
Meyer believes that Corinth’s threat to seek allies elsewhere, prob- 
ably in Argos, was “a knife at the breast” of Sparta. He compares 
the situation with the one after the Peace of Nicias. On that occa- 
sion Sparta completely disregarded Corinthian interests with the 
result that Corinth organized a separate alliance that threatened to 
destroy Sparta's control of the Peloponnese." In fact, the situations 
are not at all comparable. In 421, Argos, just then freed of her treaty 
with Sparta, was eager to take advantage of Sparta's problems to 
regain lost territories which had been long disputed. Sparta, more- 
over, was worn out by ten years of unsuccessful warfare, her strength 
was impaired, and her prestige at very low ebb. Other important 
allies of Sparta, such as Megara, Thebes, Elis, and Mantinea, were 
thoroughly dissatisfied with Spartan hegemony. It is important to 
point out, moreover, that even with such a splendid opportunity to 
form a separate alliance of the discontented powers, Corinth never 
joined the new coalition that she helped to create. She used it instead 
as a threat with which to compel Sparta to resume a war that Corinth 
wanted but Sparta did not.'? 

In the summer of 432 the situation was quite different. Argos was 
bound to Sparta by treaty and, more important, by her impotence in 
the face of a Spartan army whose power and prestige were unchal- 
lenged. There was no threat of defections from Spartan hegemony 
elsewhere. Besides Corinth only Aegina, which was impotent and 
under Athenian control, and Megara, a negligible power unaided by 
Sparta, were dissatisfied with Spartan policy. The fact is that Cor- 
inth's threat of defection was completely empty. If the Corinthians 
could not drive the Spartans to fight, they had nowhere else to go. 
They must either fight Athens alone, which would be suicidal, or 
accept the situation, which would be irritating, embarrassing, per- 
haps even infuriating, but which would not damage any of Corinth's 
vital interests. The damage would be largely psychological; Corinth 
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1? See my article, AJP, LXXXI (1960), 291-310. 
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would have to accept the fact that, unlike Sparta and Athens, she 
was a power of the second rank. She refused to accept this, and that 
refusal drove the Corinthians to bring on a disastrous war. 

Even the Spartan peace party could not know that the Corinthian 
threat was vain with the confidence that we know it, although they 
surely suspected it. But before its leaders could defend their policy 
against the Corinthian attack, another speech intervened. It was 
made by an Athenian, part of an embassy that Thucydides tells us 
“happened to have been present beforehand on other business.” The 
ambassadors were present at the Spartan assembly, and when they 
heard the other speeches they decided to make a speech of their own. 
It is often supposed that no such embassy was present and that the 
speech was invented by Thucydides out of whole cloth, “as a device 
for introducing as early as possible a telling apology for the Athe- 
nian empire.” !? There are very persuasive artistic arguments against 
this view,'* but the best argument is very simple. When Thucydides 
tells us that there was an Athenian embassy in Sparta, that it at- 
tended the assembly, and that its spokesman rose to speak, he is 
making flat statements of facts. To doubt them is to doubt that Peri- 
cles delivered a funeral oration, that a battle took place at Mantinea, 
or that Melos was destroyed. We have a duty to question Thucyd- 
ides’ interpretations, but if we are to deny his simplest statements 
of fact, we must give up any hope of dealing with the history he 
purports to describe. On the principle that it is proper to accept the 
facts presented by Thucydides unless they are contradicted by better 
evidence, we are compelled to believe in the reality of the Athenian 

18 Forbes, quoted by Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 233. Mme de Romilly 
(Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism, 243) finds it “difficult to believe 
that the Athenians actually spoke.” She finds that their speech is not related 
to the debate as a whole, treating “the problems of imperialism in the abstract: 
it takes account neither of the speakers who have criticized Athens nor of 
the aim which the Athenian speakers in such an assembly might be expected 
to pursue; it neglects the politicians present in Sparta in order to speak 
directly to the future readers of Thucydides’ History.” With all this I disagree 
totally. As we shall see below, we have every reason to believe in the his- 
toricity of the Athenian speech. The speech fits very well into the actual 
situation if its purposes and the Athenian policy are properly understood. 
For a very confident denial of the historicity of the speech, see E. Schwartz, 
Thukydides, 105. 

14 Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 252-253. 
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speech at Sparta, if not in the perfect accuracy of the Thucydidean 
version.'^ 

It is, moreover, altogether natural and reasonable that the Athe- 
nians should have been in Sparta and acted as they did. Pericles 
must have heard of the Corinthian machinations in Sparta and of 
the Spartan invitation to those who thought themselves wronged by 
Athens. If he learned of these things from no one else, he must have 
done so from his friends in Sparta who had an interest in thwarting 
the Corinthians and the Spartan war party. The fact that he sent no 
official spokesman to present the Athenian side of things is no acci- 
dent. It was his position that Athens had taken no action to put her 
in conflict with Sparta; thus, it would not be appropriate to defend 
the Athenian actions to the Spartans. This point is made emphati- 
cally both by the Athenian spokesman and by Thucydides himself. 
On the other hand, it would be very useful to have firsthand infor- 
mation of what took place in the Spartan assembly with all the 
nuances. At the same time, it was very possible that the occasion 
might arise where a statement of the attitude and policy of Athens 
might prevent the Spartans from taking reckless actions that they 
might regret. We may imagine that the Athenian ambassadors, like 
the generals at Sybota, were chosen for their wisdom, asked to use 
their judgment as to whether and when to act, and given very ex- 
plicit instructions as to what they should say if the occasion arose. 

The embassy, whose official cover story we never learn, arrived in 
advance of the assembly, and when the opportunity arose, they in- 
tervened. The content of their speech has given modern scholars no 
little trouble. It does not seem to provide a direct defense against the 
Corinthian attack, which, as we have seen, was in any case some- 
thing more subtle and complicated than merely an attack on the 
Athenians. It is ignored by the speech that Archidamus makes a 
little later on. Thucydides does not tell us the name of the Athenian 
ambassadors or of their spokesman, although he surely knew them. 
But the most difficult problem of all has been to decide on the 
purpose of the speech, for it has seemed to many to be deliberately 

15 Something very like this view is presented by Busolt (GG, III: 2, 833). 
For an excellent statement on why we should believe in the reality of the 


Athenian speech, see F. E. Adcock, Thucydides and his History, 31-32. 
151, 73. 1; 1. 72; 1. 
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provocative and calculated to bring on the war, yet Thucydides 
clearly believed the contrary to be true." Most of the problems dis- 
appear, however, if we regard the speech that Thucydides reports as 
a reasonably accurate account of the general tenor of what was said 
and examine that speech in the light of its political context. 

The Athenians at the very outset try to make clear what their 
purpose is and what it is not. They have not come to argue against 
the allies of Sparta, nor do they want to answer the specific charges 
alleged against Athens by the several cities. That would be altogether 
inappropriate, for the Athenians do not recognize the Spartans as 
their judges. Their intentions, rather, are threefold: to prevent the 
Spartans from yielding to the arguments of their allies and thereby 
too quickly making a bad decision about very important matters; to 
show that Athens has come into possession of its empire fairly; and 
to demonstrate that their city was far from contemptible in its 
power.'* They began by pointing out at some length the extraor- 
dinary services Athens had performed in defense of the Greeks, not 
least among whom were the Spartans themselves, during the Persian 
War. This was hardly a tactful recitation and could not be expected 
to soften the Spartan attitude towards Athenian actions, but the 
Athenian spokesman himself makes it clear that he did not intend it 
to do so. "We will recount these facts," he says, "not as a plea but as 
an evidence and a demonstration of what sort of city you will en- 
counter if you make the wrong decision." +° 

In any case, the recital of Athens’ deeds in the Persian War is a 
necessary preliminary to the account of how Athens acquired her 
empire. That account, of course, makes no attempt to answer the 
specific complaints made by Sparta's allies about Corcyra, Megara, 
Aegina, and Potidaea. In a deeper sense, however, it does answer 
the charge implicit in the entire Corinthian attack that the Athe- 
nian Empire is an arrogant, tyrannous, and aggressive power which 

17], 72. 1. The problems of the speech are discussed most intelligently 
and modestly by Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 252-254). It is also treated in. 
terestingly by Mme de Romilly (33-34 and 242-272), but the value of her 
discussion is severely damaged by her assumption that the speech is a 
thoroughgoing invention of Thucydides, intended by him as a general con- 
sideration of Athenian imperialism. 

181,73. 1. 

191. 73. 3. 
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Athens has acquired by a continuous application of force and guile. 
In the process it carries out the promise that the speaker has made 
to show that the Athenians have acquired their empire justly. He 
asserts that the Athenians have not gained their empire by force, but 
that the allies accepted their leadership voluntarily after the Spartans 
had refused to accept the hegemony of the Greek war against the 
Persians. They were compelled to extend the boundaries of their 
empire at first from fear, then for the sake of honor, and finally, he 
frankly admits, out of self-interest. With remarkable candor he goes 
on to admit that in the process of gaining and ruling their empire 
the Athenians incurred the hatred of many of their allies. Some of 
them had already revolted and been made subject as a result. By 
that time Sparta had become hostile to Athens, and it was no longer 
safe to relax Athenian control for fear that her subjects would secede 
and join the Spartan alliance. 

It is hard to believe that the Athenian speaker was quite so 
candid. His altogether objective account of the growth of the Athe- 
nian Empire is a splendid summary of Thucydides’ account in 
chapters 89 to 118 of his first book, and we may well imagine that 
Thucydides, who was not present to hear the speech, may have put 
more than a little of his own thought and language into it. In spite 
of that, there was probably quite a bit of frankness, even bluntness, 
in the original speech where it would serve the speaker's purpose. 
His remarks were addressed to a hostile audience; any attempt to put 
a better face on Athenian actions than they deserved would be 
immediately detected and earn nothing but contempt. It was, on the 
other hand, not the Athenian purpose to pretend that the Athenian 
actions were virtuous, but rather that they were justified and even 
necessary. The Athenian spokesman thought that the necessities 
that had compelled his city’s actions should be readily comprehensi- 
ble to another hegemonal power. The Spartans, he pointed out, 
dictate the form of constitution that their Peloponnesian allies em- 
ploy in accordance with the interests of Sparta. If they had main- 
tained their hegemony in the war against Persia, they would have 
found it necessary to take similar measures too, would have become 
equally unpopular, and would have faced the same choice: to rule 
strongly or surrender leadership. All this was quite understandable, 
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for it was always the rule of human nature for the strong to rule 
over the weak.?" 

In this last statement it is easy to see an anticipation of the argu- 
ment the Athenians use in the Melian Dialogue, but the two 
situations are quite different. On the later occasion, the Athenians 
justified an atrocity they were about to commit to a lesser state. At 
the assembly in Sparta the Athenian spokesman addresses his obser- 
vation to a powerful state on the verge of launching a great war 
against Athens. The argument asserts that, given the power that the 
two great super-powers have achieved, it is idle to talk of liberty or 
autonomy. The simple fact is that all the other states must accept 
the leadership of the hegemonal states whether in the open or 
covertly. The Athenian argues that Athens accepted the leadership 
of her allies because "we thought we were worthy, and you thought 
so too, until now, having calculated your interests, you employ the 
argument of justice." *! The fact is, argues the Athenian, that any- 
one in a position of leadership, no matter how just and moderate his 
hegemony, will soon become unpopular. 

Indeed, the Athenians complain that their very moderation and 
their attempts to treat their allies as equals has made their rule 
harder to bear. "It seems that men who are victims of injustice are 
more resentful than those who are the victims of violence, for the 
former seem to be deprived by an equal while the latter are coerced 
by someone stronger." ?? This is illustrated by the fact that the Athe- 
nian allies were more acquiescent under Persian rule than they are 
under Athenian leadership. And now the Athenian drove home the 
point of this lesson. If the Spartans destroy the Athenian Empire, 
the result will not be the restoration of independence to all the sub- 
jects of Athens. Instead, Sparta will succeed to the hegemony, and 
that will be neither pleasant nor suitable for the Spartans. Sparta 
will soon lose the good will it now enjoys as a result of Athenian 
unpopularity. The management of an overseas empire, moreover, is 
incompatible with Spartan mores and institutions. The debacle of 
Pausanias has already demonstrated that fact. "The customs you 
employ at home are not reconcilable with those of the other Greeks, 
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and whenever any one of you goes abroad he acts in such a way as 
to conform neither to these nor to those of the other Greeks.” ** 

Thus, the account the Athenians have given of their acquisition 
of empire and the nature of their rule is not a general discussion of 
imperialism thrust into the debate by Thucydides, nor is it an attempt 
to defend or palliate Athenian actions. It is instead part of a very 
intelligent and practical argument, the point of which is to make 
Sparta think twice before plunging into a war that will not only be 
dangerous but will be likely to bring results very different from 
what the Spartans anticipate. The argument is not only very pointed 
in its application to the immediate decision on foreign policy, but it 
also is subtly directed to the continuing split in internal Spartan 
politics. One of the main reasons for Spartan conservatism had 
always been the realization of some of its leaders that involvement 
in adventures outside the Peloponnese threatened the cherished sta- 
bility of the Spartan constitution and the preservation of the Spartan 
way of life. The adventures of Cleomenes, Pausanias, and Leotychi- 
das had all led to danger, corruption, and disgrace. As we shall see, 
the Spartan war party and those they persuaded imagined that the 
war would be quick and probably settled by a single great battle. 
Afterwards, they thought, Greece would be free and Sparta could 
retire to the Peloponnese with renewed prestige, honor, and power. 
No doubt there were some who saw things more clearly and were 
glad to try to replace Athens as the head of a great empire and un- 
afraid of the great wealth that would come with hegemony. But they 
were surely in a minority and not eager to have their ambitions 
broadcast to the conservative majority. 

In his peroration the Athenian emphasized the gravity of the 
Spartan decision. He urged the Spartans to be slow in making 
such a momentous choice. He spoke with particular emphasis of 
the incalculability of war and the role of mere change in a war of 
long duration, as this one was likely to be. Finally, he asked the 
Spartans not to break the treaty in violation of their oaths, but in- 
stead to accept arbitration on all disputed points as provided by the 
treaty. If the Spartans refuse, however, “calling on the gods by 
whom we have sworn as witnesses, we shall try to take vengeance on 
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those who have started the war where you have led the way.” ?* 

It should be clear from this summary and analysis that we have 
no reason to believe that the Athenians intended their speech to 
provoke a war. Thucydides tells us just the opposite: the Athenians 
wanted to persuade the Spartans not to decide hastily. “At the same 
time they wanted to make clear the great power of their city, to offer 
a reminder to the older men of what they already knew and to the 
younger men of the things of which they were ignorant, thinking 
that because of their arguments the Spartans would incline to peace 
instead of war.” ** It is true that on this occasion Thucydides is not 
merely stating a fact but offering his understanding of an intention. 
Yet he had every opportunity to ask the Athenian ambassadors what 
their intention was and he surely did so. If he reports it incorrectly 
he is not guilty of an error of interpretation but of a total and delib- 
erate deception. We have no reason to suspect him of such falsifica- 
tion. It is perfectly true that the Athenian line may be characterized 
as hard, perhaps even as unyielding, in spite of the offer of arbitra- 
tion that concludes the speech. But this does not mean that it could 
not have been intended to persuade the Spartans to keep the peace. 
In any such confrontation, there are two basic tacks that may be 
taken. The line of sweet reasonableness tries to minimize differ- 
ences, to yield wherever possible, to palliate actions that have caused 
friction. Such a line was taken by the western powers against Hitler 
in the 1930's, and its enemies gave it the pejorative epithet “appease- 
ment.” Sometimes such a procedure is justified and brings peace; 
sometimes it does not. The other basic approach tries not to appease 
but to deter. It assumes that the other side has more to lose than to 
gain by fighting a war and tries to demonstrate that fact to the 
adversary. It is careful to be and to appear unyielding with the in- 
tention of depriving the adversary of false illusions of a cheap and 
easy victory and of bringing home to him the determination of his 
foe and the costliness of a war. Such a policy was followed by the 
United States after the Second World War vis à vis Russia. It is a 
dangerous policy and may in some cases bring on the very war it 
tries to avoid. Up to now, at least, it has not done so; peace has been 
preserved for over two decades and the tension between the adver- 
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saries seems somewhat less than it was at the beginning of the 
confrontation. 

The point is that the toughness of the Periclean line says nothing 
about its intentions. We have every reason to believe that Pericles 
wanted peace, still thought it possible in July, 432 and sent his 
ambassadors to Sparta in the hopes of preventing a Spartan declara- 
tion for war. The Athenian speech already made clear the terms he 
insisted upon and to which he would hold without deviation to the 
end. He would not defend Athens to Sparta, because Sparta was not 
involved and was certainly not a proper judge of Athenian actions. 
Athens would not yield to threats but would fight if forced to do so. 
On the other hand, the Athenians were prepared to submit all 
disputes to impartial arbitration. 

If the speech had achieved its desired result, it would have had a 
sobering effect on the Spartans and inclined them to the conserva- 
tive position of the peace party. But the ephors, the allies, and the 
cumulative effect of Athens’ recent actions had done their work too 
well. After the Athenian speech the Spartans asked all strangers to 
withdraw and discussed their decision among themselves. The ma- 
jority clearly believed that the Athenians were in the wrong and 
that Sparta should go to war immediately. At that moment Archi- 
damus rose to speak. The venerable king, a personal friend of 
Pericles and the leader of the peace party, “a man with a reputation 
for wisdom and prudence,” °° made a final attempt to stem the tide 
moving his city toward a war that he knew would be dreadful. 

Although a large part of his speech is devoted to the task of an- 
swering the Corinthian charges and defending the conservative 
peace policy that he supported throughout his career, Archidamus 
did not ignore the Athenian speech, as some have thought. In fact, 
the first part of his address is a subtle expansion and documentation 
of the points made by the Athenians: Athens is an unusual and 
powerful state which will prove a dangerous enemy; the war will be 
long and its outcome incalculable; the Spartans should not rush into 
such a serious and fateful decision. Athens is unlike the other 
Greek states of the Peloponnese and its environs. The Athenians 
have ships, experienced sailors, horses, weapons, money, a very large 
population, and many allies who pay tribute. In all these respects 
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Sparta is inferior." What kind of a war can the Spartans hope to 
fight against such a foe? 

It is clear that the average Spartan who favored war looked to the 
past for a model of what the next war would be like, as men have 
never ceased to do. They expected that the Athenians would never 
allow the Spartans to destroy their crops, but would come out to 
their frontier to defend their fields in the traditional way. Either 
they would surrender before fighting as they had in 446, or they 
would be defeated in a single battle. The Spartans would never 
have undertaken a war that they truly believed would be long and 
costly. One of Archidamus’ major aims was to emphasize the point 
made by the Athenians. He admitted that the Spartans had the 
military superiority easily to invade and lay waste the fields of 
Attica. “But they have plenty of other territory which they rule, and 
they will get what they need by sea." ?* 

If the Spartans answered by encouraging revolt among the Athe- 
nian allies, they would need a navy to support the rebels, and 
where would they get it? Unless the Spartans could gain control of 
the seas or cut off the financial resources of Athens, they could not 
win such a war as they must fight. It would be vain for the Spartans 
to hope that "the war will quickly come to an end if we ravage their 
land." ** Nor should they expect the Athenians to be so foolish as to 
"enslave themselves to their land" or to give way to panic when the 
war should come. In prophetic words Archidamus told the Spartans, 
“I fear, rather, that we shall pass this war on to our children." 3° 

It was also necessary for the aged king to defend his policy against 
the Corinthian attack, and since that attack came in such general 
terms, the defense amounted to an apologia for the entire way of life 
in which Archidamus believed. At the same time it contained sharp 
refutations of many points made by the Corinthians. The slowness 
and caution with which the Corinthians reproach us, he said, is no 
cause for shame. That caution has served Sparta well in the past; 
because of it “we have always lived in a city that was both free and 
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of the best reputation.” ** Just as the Corinthians contrasted the 
Spartan character with that of the Athenians to make their point, 
Archidamus compared the Spartan character with the Corinthians’ 
to make his. Although he never mentions the Corinthians by name, 
his target is perfectly clear. What the Corinthians call sluggishness 
Crò BpaBó) may be more correctly designated prudent self-control 
(owppootvn čuġpwv). Because we have it we do not become arrogant 
when successful nor unduly yielding when things go wrong. Because 
of this quality we can neither be flattered nor goaded into imprudent 
decisions. We have become good at war and government because we 
are a well-ordered people (8 rò eixocpov). The same qualities the 
Corinthians criticize make us brave fighters and disciplined, law- 
abiding citizens. 

Then Archidamus turned the attack against the Corinthians. "We 
are not so clever at useless things that we can disparage the enemy's 
preparations in a fine speech but not carry it through in action." *? 
This was a jarring and not unduly subtle reference to the naval and 
military reversals Corinth had suffered at Athenian hands, first at 
Corcyra and then at Potidaea. No doubt Corinth had encouraged 
her allies with confident words on those occasions too, but had 
fought without success on both occasions. "We think that the plans 
of our neighbors are very much like our own and that what will 
happen by chance is beyond determination by reason." ** The Spar- 
tans go to war on the assumption that their opponents are not fools, 
counting not on mistakes they hope the enemy will make, but on 
their own preparations. In a single sentence Archidamus rejects the 
entire line of argument put forward by the Corinthians based on the 
special character they attribute to the Athenians. "We must not 
believe that man differs from man very much but that he is best who 
is disciplined in the hardest school." ** The Athenians are men such 
as we are, is his implication; do not try to paint them as supermen 
and drive us to war out of irrational and unjustified fear. 

Although Archidamus was opposed to a rash decision for war, he 
did not advocate a supine policy of allowing Athens to do whatever 
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she liked. In the first place, that had never been the policy of the 
Spartan peace party. Besides, the mood of the Spartan assembly 
made such a policy politically impossible. Instead, Archidamus 
offered a policy that was a practical and realistic alternative. First 
the Spartans should send ambassadors to Athens to make official 
complaints without making clear the intentions of Sparta. At the 
same time the Spartans should prepare for the kind of war they must 
face if negotiation failed. They should seek help in ships and money 
from barbarians as well as Greeks, while building their own resources 
at home. If the Athenians yielded to the Spartan complaints, there 
would be no need of a war. If the Athenians returned unsatisfactory 
replies, there would be plenty of time to fight, when the Spartans 
were properly prepared in two or three years. The very period of 
preparation, combined with continued Spartan firmness, might serve 
to make war unnecessary. The Spartans should not be eager to 
ravage the land of Attica. “Do not think of their land as anything 
but a hostage for us, and the better it is cultivated the better hostage 
it will be.” ** The best course for Sparta is to leave the land un- 
touched as long as possible so that when the Athenians think of 
possible concessions, they will know that they have something very 
important and tangible to lose. To destroy it first would enrage the 
Athenians, make them desperate, and deprive Sparta of a useful 
hostage. 

Again and again Archidamus urged the Spartans not to be dragged 
into a war in which no proper Spartan interests were involved by 
allies with selfish motives. “Complaints on the part of cities or indi- 
viduals can be resolved, but when a whole alliance begins a war 
whose outcome no one can foresee, for the sake of individual inter- 
ests, it is hard to emerge with honor." ** We must not, he said, be 
carried away prematurely by the words of our allies, who, in any 
case, will not carry the main burden of the war, but we must prepare 
properly. Let us maintain our traditional ways, which have served us 
so well, that cautious deliberation, which we can use not because we 
are weak, but precisely because we are strong. Archidamus concludes 
with his very specific proposals: send envoys to Athens to discuss 
Potidaea and the other complaints of the allies; this must be done 
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because the Athenians have offered arbitration, and it is against our 
laws (ot vómpov) to make an immediate attack against someone offer- 
ing arbitration. At the same time we are negotiating, let us prepare 
for war. “If you do this you will be making the best decision for 
yourselves and the one that will most frighten your enemies.” ** 

The proposals of Archidamus were altogether in accord with the 
views expressed by the Athenian ambassadors in the Spartan assem- 
bly. If adopted they would have avoided a hasty decision for war, 
opened a period of negotiation, and submitted all disputes to arbitra- 
tion on their individual merits. As we shall see, this would have 
suited Pericles perfectly. It did not, however, suit the Corinthians 
and their aggrieved allies. If Potidaea could be saved at all, the 
attempt must be made immediately; every day that passed brought 
its capitulation closer. More important still, an impartial arbitration 
of each case would not help the Corinthians. By now they did not 
want the settlement of grievances; they wanted revenge on Athens 
to restore their prestige; they wanted a free hand against Corcyra; it 
is probably not too much to say that at this point they wanted noth- 
ing less than the destruction of the Athenian Empire. The war 
party in Sparta was of a similar mind. It was not the troubles of 
Corinth, Megara, Aegina, or Potidaea that concerned them, but 
what appeared to them the arrogant and dangerous power of Athens. 
About this there could be no negotiation or compromise; Athens must 
be humbled. 

When the ephor Sthenelaidas rose to answer Archidamus he must 
have felt confident that most Spartans had not been persuaded by 
the old king, for he made little effort to counter his arguments. His 
brief and blunt speech, as Gomme says, “is excellently in charac- 
ter" 38 and deserves quotation. 


I don't understand the lengthy arguments of the Athenians. They 
praise themselves highly, but they don't deny that they are doing wrong 
to our allies and to the Peloponnesus. If they behaved well against the 
Persians and are now behaving badly towards us, they deserve a double 
punishment because they have become bad after having been good. But 
we are the same now as we were then, and, if we are wise, we will not 
look on while they wrong our allies, nor will we delay in seeking 
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vengeance; for our allies are already suffering. Others may have much 
money, ships, and horses, but we have good allies whom we must not 
betray to the Athenians. Nor should we submit to judgments by courts or 
words, for we have not been injured by words. Instead we must take 
swift vengeance with all our forces. And let no one tell us that we must 
take time to consider when we have been wronged; rather let those who 
contemplate doing a wrong reflect for a long time. So vote for war, 
Spartans, in a manner worthy of Sparta. Do not allow the Athenians to 
grow stronger and do not betray your allies, but let us, with the help of 
the gods, march out against the wrongdoers.*? 


After he had finished his speech, Sthenelaidas, as ephor, put the 
question to a vote. The usual Spartan procedure was to vote by voice, 
but on this occasion Sthenelaidas claimed he could not tell which 
shout was louder and asked for a division, putting the question as 
follows: "Let whoever thinks that the Athenians have broken the 
treaty and are doing wrong go to that spot [to which he pointed], 
and whoever thinks not let him go to the other side." It is perfectly 
clear that Sthenelaidas was in no real doubt about the outcome of 
the vote; he wanted to make the size of the majority dramatically 
evident in case of a later shift in Spartan opinion.*® The division 
revealed that a large majority (woAA@ wAcous) agreed with Sthene- 
laidas and decided that the treaty had been broken.*' It is important 
to recognize that this was not a declaration of war, and much time 
would pass before any hostile action was taken, but the Spartan 
decision meant it would be very difficult, if indeed possible, to avoid 
a general war. 

Why did the Spartans decide as they did? For Thucydides their 
decision was predetermined. “The Spartans voted that the treaty had 
been broken and that they must go to war not so much because they 
had been persuaded by the arguments of their allies, but because 
they were afraid that the Athenians might become more powerful, 
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seeing that the greater part of Greece was already in their hands.” * 
This amounts to a repetition of the judgment he has already made on 
“the truest cause of the war.” ** On this occasion it is supported by 
a long excursus (1. 89-118) giving the history of the growth of the 
Athenian Empire, which proves that for Thucydides the cause of 
the Peloponnesian War must be sought long before the trouble at 
Epidamnus. At the end of that excursus he makes it clear that the 
decision for war was merely the last step in a continuous process 
that began immediately after the Persian War. 


All these actions that the Greeks performed against each other and 
against the barbarian took place in the period of about fifty years be- 
tween the retreat of Xerxes and the beginning of this war. In this time 
the Athenians established and reinforced their empire, and themselves 
attained great power. Although the Spartans perceived this, they made 
only a small] attempt to prevent it and remained quiet for the greater part 
of the time. For even before this they had never been quick to go to war 
unless they were compelled, and in this period they were hindered, to a 
degree, by wars at home. This quiet lasted until the power of the 
Athenians began to manifest itself and to lay hold on their allies. Then 
the situation became unendurable and the Spartans decided they must 
try with all their resolution to destroy that power if they could and to 
launch this war.** 


To us, however, the inevitability of the Spartan decision is not so 
clear. As we have seen, and as even Thucydides admits, the Athe- 
nians thought it could still be averted when they spoke to the assem- 
bled Spartans. Archidamus did not treat the decision for war as a 
fait accompli and tried to avert it. If we trace the history of Spartan 
policy since the Epidamnian crisis, moreover, we find no reason to 
be confident that the Spartans would be eager for war in July, 432. 
From the beginning they had worked for a peaceful settlement of 
the dispute between Corinth and Corcyra. During the ensuing strug- 
gle they remained at least neutral and probably exerted their influ- 
ence to prevent their other allies from becoming involved.“ They 
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were probably troubled by the growth in Athenian power that accom- 
panied the successful defense of Corcyra, and it is likely that a 
majority of the ephors who took office shortly after Sybota, among 
whom was Sthenelaidas, were or became members of the war party.*^ 
The Megarian Decree, which probably came soon after the ulti- 
maium to Potidaea, may explain why the ephors were moved to 
promise an invasion of Attica to the Potidaeans. In any case, the 
combination of the decree and the ultimatum in the winter of 433/2 
were enough to produce a warlike majority in the ephorate. But 
what we must not forget is that even then the feeling for peace 
among the Spartans in general was so great that the ephors could 
not keep their promise to Potidaea. Even after Potidaea was under 
siege, it was left to the Corinthians to call the aggrieved allies to 
Sparta to make their complaints. Only then did the ephors feel able 
to call an assembly of the Spartans to give an official ear to the 
charges against Athens. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that if it had not been for 
Corinth the Spartans would probably have taken no action what- 
ever.*? Throughout the course of Spartan history the forces favoring 
peace had almost always been in the majority. Even in this crisis the 
war party was unable to maintain firm control for very long. As we 
shall see, they were unable to bring Sparta to action for more than 
a year after the assembly we have described, and even then, the first 
act of war was left to an ally. Although Archidamus had been de- 
feated on this occasion, he remained a figure of great political and 
military importance who clearly influenced Spartan policy long after 
he was outvoted in the assembly of July, 432. Up to the very out- 
break of the war, the peace party remained powerful, and even dur- 
ing the Archidamian War, they were strong enough to compel their 
countrymen to seek peace on several occasions. Thucydides, of 


46 Busolt (GG, III: 2, 835-836) is confident that at least a majority of 
the ephors belonged to the war party. But we must remember that although 
they took office in the autumn, after Sybota, they had been elected in the 
spring, before Athens had even made an alliance with Corcyra. We have no 
reason to think that the Spartans, who had heretofore maintained a con- 
sistently peaceful policy, elected a majority of war hawks without any 
apparent reason. It is more likely that the events of the summer converted 
some of them to a hostile attitude. 
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course, is quite right in emphasizing the role played by the old fear 
and suspicion of Athens in bringing about the Spartan decision, but 
that fear had been insufficient to dislodge the peace party until the 
Battle of Sybota, at the earliest, or to cause Sparta to act even after 
that battle. What turned the tide was the performance of the Corin- 
thians, aided by the recent actions of Athens. 

The Corinthian contribution to the Spartan change of policy can 
be divided into three parts. First, they organized and contributed to 
an effective propaganda campaign waged by the aggrieved friends 
and allies of Sparta, which gave the warlike ephors a chance to put 
their case in the most favorable circumstances. Next, they employed 
a very effective weapon in their threat of secession from the Spartan 
alliance, which seemed to promise the dissolution of that alliance. 
We may think that the threat was only a bluff, but most Spartans 
were unwilling to call it. Probably the most effective device em- 
ployed by the Corinthians, however, was the picture they painted 
for their Spartan audience of the Athenians. By tying together the 
early history of the Athenian Empire with Athens’ recent actions in 
response to the Corcyrean affair, they were able to depict the Athe- 
nians as a permanently restless, aggressive, and dangerous people 
who must be stopped before it was too late. Reasonableness, caution, 
delay, and negotiation would only be thought weakness by such 
people. The only thing to do was to stop them before their power, 
already grown too great, should become even greater and all Greece 
was enslaved. 

Cooler consideration might have shown that this picture was not 
altogether consistent with historical fact. Since 445 the policy of 
Athens had been consistently unaggressive; Corinth, even more 
than Sparta, had recognized that fact by its recommendations in 
regard to the Samian rebellion. The peace party might argue that 
the recent actions of Athens were not part of a general policy of 
aggression but were merely an isolated response to a particular situ- 
ation brought about by Corinth against the advice of Sparta. Given 
some time for the incident to pass, the Athenians would very likely 
return to their policy of preserving their empire, avoiding involve- 
ments on the Greek mainland and the west, and seeking accommo- 
dation with the Peloponnesians on terms of equality and mutual 
respect. This view of things, in fact, seems to be what was behind 
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Archidamus' policy of slow preparation for war coupled with nego- 
tiation. 

Cooler heads did not prevail, and for this the rhetoric of the allies, 
and especially the Corinthians, was largely responsible. We must 
admit, however, that the Corinthians could not have succeeded 
without the unintended help of Pericles. His policy after Sybota was 
meant to prepare Athens for a conflict with Corinth while avoiding 
a clash with Sparta, but it did not have that result. The financial 
measures he took even before Sybota were, of course, very reason- 
able and not inflammatory.** The expeditions of Phormio to Acar- 
nania and Diotimus to Italy, as well as the renewal of the treaties 
with Rhegium and Leontini, were all easily explicable measures 
aimed at a possible war with Corinth, but need not alarm Sparta 
unless she were already determined to defend the Corinthians. The 
Megarian Decree, however, was something else again. Here the Athe- 
nians were not moving against Corinth directly but against an ally of 
Sparta strategically located at the gateway to the Peloponnese. Archi- 
damus and his friends might be aware that it was not intended as an 
aggressive act by Pericles and that Athens had no intention of seizing 
Megara. They might know that the trade embargo, far from being 
an extreme act of aggression, was really a compromise measure to 
limit the scope of a possible war with Corinth by warning off poten- 
tial allies. To the ordinary Spartan, however, it looked like an arro- 
gant, aggressive, and unnecessary action. 

We do not know just what Athens did at Aegina or what action, 
if any, provoked it. Apparently, however, its necessity was not clear 
to the Spartans. The ultimatum that Athens casually delivered to 
Potidaea could only contribute to the image the Spartan war party 
wanted to fix on the Athenians. So far as we know it was altogether 
unprovoked. The Athenians were quite right in thinking that Poti- 
daea was the one place most vulnerable to Corinthian agitation and 
so a likely trouble spot, but at the time the ultimatum was delivered, 
the Potidaeans had done nothing to justify the harsh demands made 
upon them. To the Spartans the affair at Potidaea must have seemed 
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another instance of arrogant Athenian aggression against an inno- 
cent bystander. Such impressions were not enough to produce any 
action on the part of the Spartans until the Corinthian speech put 
all the pieces together. 

In such circumstances the tone and character of the Athenian 
reply seem ill chosen. A firm, unyielding line backed by a show of 
strength is a fine tactic of diplomacy against an adversary who is 
convinced of its employer’s basically unaggressive intentions. Such 
was Sparta’s attitude when it was controlled by Archidamus and the 
peace party. It is far less useful, indeed it is very dangerous, when 
used towards a state that has come to fear that its user is too power- 
ful, aggressive, and ambitious. These were the fears of the war party, 
and it seems likely that the hard line of Pericles helped convince 
uncommitted Spartans and some who had favored peace to support 
the war. 

Pericles appears to have believed that his careful policy of limited 
response to the Corinthian challenge would be understood by Sparta, 
and the record of the previous fifteen years gave him good reason 
to believe it. What he did not recognize was that his policy could 
contribute to a change in the internal situation of Sparta and bring 
to power men who could not or would not understand him. Once 
again we may speculate that his long period of power at Athens had 
made him insufficiently aware of how different the political situa- 
tion at Sparta was from that at Athens. When Pericles spoke, he 
spoke confidently for Athens and her empire. When Archidamus 
spoke, he could not be sure that he controlled Sparta, much less the 
Peloponnesian League. Given the instability of Spartan politics in the 
summer of 432, Pericles seems to have made a fateful miscalculation. 

The decision in the Spartan assembly was that the treaty had 
been broken; it was not a vote for war. At the same time, the deci- 
sion was binding only on the Spartans, for their allies had not for- 
mally considered the question. Thus, the Corinthians, even though 
they had carried the day, did not get the quick action they wanted. 
Instead the ephors called for an assembly of the allies to deliberate 
on the matter and to vote for war if that were their decision.*? 
Meanwhile, they sent to the oracle at Delphi to ask the god if they 
should go to war. Thucydides reports the reply with uncharacteristic 
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hesitation. “The god answered them, so it is said, that if they fought 
with full vigor they would achieve victory, and he said that he him- 
self would give his aid whether he was called upon or not.” 5° 
Thucydides did not know the actual response of the oracle, and his 
hesitation is likely caused by the suspicion, probably correct, that he 
has the version of the war party.” Still, their report must have been 
correct in essence if not in detail. After Athens' defeat at Coronea 
and her abandonment of central Greece, she had lost influence at 
Delphi. She had already gained the enmity of the priests by her 
support of the Phocians.?? The ephors, of course, knew all this and 
were confident of a favorable answer when they put the question. It 
was another step in their difficult campaign to drive the Spartans to 
war. 

The congress of Sparta’s allies convened in August of 432.5? It is 
worth pointing out that even though Sparta had already made its 
position clear and Corinth and Megara were openly and enthusi- 
astically in favor of the Spartan decision, a unanimous vote of agree- 
ment by the allies was not a foregone conclusion. It is most likely 
that not all the allies attended the congress.™ It is possible that they 
stayed home because they lacked sympathy with the Spartan deci- 
sion. Far more telling is the action of the Corinthians. Before the 
meeting they had gone to each city in private, urging each ally to 
vote for war, “fearing that Potidaea would be taken before they could 
act.” * From the language of Thucydides ** it is impossible to be 
certain whether this electioneering took place in Sparta before the 
meeting convened or whether the Corinthians had gone from city to 
city even before the delegates had arrived at Sparta. The desperation 
of the Corinthians makes the latter possibility seem more likely. 
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When the congress began, the several allies repeated the complaints 
they had made in July before the Spartan apella. Once again the 
Corinthians spoke last and most vigorously. 

The first and most obvious task of the Corinthians was to convince 
those allies who were reluctant to fight Athens that they should vote 
for and support the war. These reluctant allies must have included 
most of the cities of Arcadia: Tegea, Mantinea, Phlius, Clitor, and 
many others." These cities must have wondered what such a war 
had to do with them. As inland cities they had no quarrel with 
Athens, its navy, or its empire. They were physically remote from 
most of the quarrels and not much interested in commercial embar- 
goes like the Megarian Decree. To them the Corinthians addressed 
their first remarks. The inland cities should realize that if they did 
not help their coastal allies, they would be unable to use them freely 
as entrepóts where they could dispose of their own surpluses and 
obtain imports. They should pay careful attention to the debate as 
something that touched them closely, for if they ignore the appeals 
of the coastal states, "the danger may one day reach them, and they 
are deliberating about their own fate no less than ours." 58 

It was not only the inland states, however, who needed convincing. 
Sicyon, for instance, unless it had changed its policy, was not eager 
for war, for the Sicyonians had tried to avert a conflagration as early 
as 435. It is likewise probable that Epidaurus, Hermione, Troezen, 
and Cephallenia, all of whom abstained from aiding Corinth at 
Sybota, although they were present at Leucimne,?? were not yet per- 
suaded. As coastal towns, they recognized the enormous power of the 
Athenian navy and empire and the damage it could do them. It may 
have been precisely because of that power that they were reluctant to 
enter into a war with Athens over issues that did not concern them 
directly. They seem to have suspected that the Corinthian policy 
was not rational, that it did not aim at the redress of particular griev- 
ances but at a holy war to destroy the Athenian Empire. In any case, 
the Corinthians found it necessary to assure them that their war 
aims were reasonable and limited. "As for us, we are now stirring up 
war because we have been injured and have sufficient complaints. 


57 See Gomme, Hist. Comm., I, 415. 
58 ]. 120. 2. 
59 See above, pp. 223-224 and 245-246. 
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When we have warded off the Athenians, we will put an end to it 
when the opportunity offers itself.” © 

The most important task for the Corinthians was to convince the 
allies that they could win a war against Athens. The speech of 
Archidamus had not convinced the Spartans, but its practical and 
hardheaded discussion of the difficulties of fighting the Athenians 
had been given at least a month to make an impression, and the 
peace party, we may well imagine, had not failed to inform the 
allies of the arguments the King had put forward. The Corinthians 
offered the following reasons for optimism: the Peloponnesians were 
superior in numbers and military experience; they depended on 
allies, not undependable mercenaries; they could overcome the naval 
superiority of the Athenians not only from their own resources but 
by borrowing money from the treasuries at Delphi and Olympia, 
both of which would be available to the Peloponnesians. It was the 
naval power of Athens that was most difficult to combat, so the 
Corinthians had to spend some time in explaining it away. They 
argued that since the Athenian navy was made of paid foreigners in- 
stead of Athenians, it would be easy to hire them away for money. 
The Athenians, unlike the Peloponnesians, were subject to defection, 
being dependent on foreigners. One defeat at sea should be enough 
to destroy the Athenian navy, and thus Athens. Even if Athens 
should hold out, the Peloponnesians would have time to acquire the 
necessary naval skills, and since they were naturally more courageous 
than Athenians, this would guarantee a Peloponnesian victory. The 
money necessary to bring all this about would come from voluntary 
contributions by the Peloponnesian allies.™ 

The Corinthians mentioned still other techniques whereby the 
Athenians, regarded as so formidable by Archidamus, might be 
attacked. The Peloponnesians might assist the allies of Athens to 
revolt and thereby deprive the Athenians of the money and sailors 
that made them strong. If the Athenians chose not to fight a land 
battle, the Peloponnesians, in addition to ravaging Attica, could 
establish a permanent fort in Attica and so make continued depreda- 
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tions. Besides these measures, other, unforeseen opportunities would 
surely present themselves." 

This Corinthian forecast of devices to be used in the war to come, 
most particularly the reference to the establishment of a permanent 
fort in Attica, has often been taken as evidence that this speech was 
composed by Thucydides, and quite late, for the fort at Decelea was 
established in 413.6 There is little reason to believe it. On the one 
hand, many of the Corinthian predictions were wrong: one battle 
did not end the war; the Peloponnesian navy did not prove the 
equal of the Athenians after a little practice; the war was not a short 
one. On the other hand, there is every reason to think that the 
speech looks backward and not forward. The revolts of Samos and 
Byzantium, if not the many earlier rebellions, were fresh in the 
minds of all. It was natural to think that similar rebellions would 
take place if Athens were distracted by a Peloponnesian war. The 
idea of establishing a permanent fort in hostile territory hardly re- 
quires oracular vision, and there is good evidence that the thought 
occurred to many well before 413 and even before the Peloponnesian 
War." The intention of the speech was to encourage the allies to 
vote for war, and optimistic predictions based on past experience 
were the obvious rhetorical weapons. 

The Corinthians argue further that the war is absolutely neces- 
sary and the alternative unthinkable. Athens, they argue, is so 
powerful that she can defeat all the Greek states one by one; the 
only chance is to unite in a war against her; the alternative is slavery. 
To submit to the Athenians would be to permit the establishment of 
a tyranny.” That unhappy result can be avoided, for Apollo has 
promised his help and all the rest of Greece apart from the Spartan 
alliance will gladly join in the struggle out of fear or interest. The 
approval of Apollo, moreover, proves that the war is just and will not 
be a violation of the treaty, but rather a defense of a treaty already 
violated.** 
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This is, of course, a fine piece of sophistry, though we need not 
imagine that the wily Corinthians learned it from the sophists. Their 
peroration employed a splendid array of arguments to achieve their 
goal; it reminds the modern reader of countless similar arguments 
that have since been used by the advocates of war. This is a particu- 
larly favorable moment to go to war. This war is not in our own 
interest only, but in the common interest. We must hurry to save 
the Potidaeans, for they are Dorians besieged by Ionians: the racial 
argument so often invoked. Now that we have met to consider 
action, we cannot afford not to take any, for that would be a fatal 
sign of weakness. War is, in any case, inevitable. The war, moreover, 
will bring a more lasting peace, “for peace is more secure after a 
war." *' The speech concludes with an appropriate statement of the 
noble purposes of the proposed war. "Recognizing that the state 
which has established itself as a tyrant in Greece threatens all alike, 
that it already dominates some of us and is planning the domination 
of the others, let us march out and subdue it, make a secure future 
for ourselves, and liberate those who are now enslaved.” ** 

After the Corinthian speech the vote was taken by "all the allies 
who were present," which implies, as we have seen, that not all were 
present. Of these a majority Crò 7A56os) voted for war. Thucydides 
does not report the size of the majority, but since he does not indicate 
that it was overwhelming, as he does on the occasion of the Spartan 
vote earlier," perhaps we may believe that it was far from unani- 
mous. It may be that the division in the alliance reflected the division 
within Sparta. Not everyone was convinced that the war must come; 
not everyone believed that it was a just war; not everyone thought it 
would be easy and successful; not everyone thought it was necessary. 
To be sure, the alliance had voted for war, and orders were issued to 
make the appropriate preparations without delay, which would seem 
to have closed the matter. But, as Thucydides points out, it still was 
nearly a year before the Spartans invaded Attica and openly began 
the war.” 

This delay is noteworthy. Thucydides’ own explanation is not 
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altogether satisfactory; indeed it is hardly an explanation. He says 
that they spent the year “putting in order the things they needed” 
(xaforapévors dv €5e.).7" As Busolt has observed, the preparations for 
an invasion of Attica such as was envisioned by Sthenelaidas and the 
war party would have taken only a few weeks.'? These compelling 
considerations make it clear that we need to explain the delay of the 
Spartans. The answer must be that in spite of the vote in favor of 
war, the allies and the Spartans themselves were not totally con- 
verted to the views of Corinth and the Spartan war party. The argu- 
ments of Archidamus must have had their effect after the rhetoric of 
the Corinthians and the fiery, single-minded patriotism of Sthene- 
laidas were more carefully assessed. No doubt the Spartans and their 
allies were persuaded that Athens was a threat and must be stopped, 
but they now seemed to believe that it was necessary to go somewhat 
slowly, to make greater preparations than usual, perhaps even to try 
to achieve their ends without war. It was probably at this time that 
they sent envoys to Persia and to their friends in Italy and Sicily to 
ask for help in the coming war.” At the same time they began to 
send a series of embassies to the Athenians, ostensibly at least to avoid 


the war with Athens. 
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Between August of 432 and the Theban attack on Plataea that 
began the war in March of 431, the Spartans sent no less than three 
embassies to Athens claiming to offer means of avoiding the war. 
Such offers would in any case be very suspect, coming as they did 
from a state and an alliance that had already agreed on a war against 
Athens. That suspicion is not diminished for us by the way in which 
Thucydides reports the purpose of the missions: the Spartans sent 
them “so that they might have the best possible pretext for war if 
the Athenians did not accept them.” * He does not say what the 
Spartans would have done had the Athenians accepted their de- 
mands. The implication is very clear that he thought there was no 
chance that the Athenians would accept, and many modern scholars 
have taken the view that the Spartan negotiations were consistently 
and altogether insincere, merely attempts to gain a favorable moral 
position in the war to come.” Not everyone, however, has been con- 
vinced, and the negotiations deserve our careful attention.’ 

The first Spartan embassy demanded that the Athenians “drive 
out the curse of the goddess.” * This was a reference to the conspiracy 
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of Cylon, which had taken place two centuries earlier. On that occa- 
sion the unsuccessful conspirators had taken refuge at the altar of 
the Furies. Members of the Alcmaeonid family, maternal ancestors 
of Pericles, had violated the divine sanctuary and killed the refugees, 
thus incurring a curse on themselves and their descendants. This 
“curse of the Alcmaeonidae” had been put to political use by the 
Spartan king Cleomenes at the end of the sixth century, and the 
Spartan war party obviously saw an opportunity to use it again." 

This first embassy was probably sent out soon after the Congress 
of August 432 while the war spirit was relatively high and the war 
party in control of policy. There is no reason to question the cynical 
motives that Thucydides attributes to this mission. The Spartans 
pretended that they wanted to avenge the honor of the gods, but in 
fact they were aiming at Pericles, for they knew that he would be 
the greatest barrier to their success. They believed that if Pericles 
were banished it would be easier to win concessions from Athens, 
but they had no real hope of achieving his exile. What they hoped 
was that he would be discredited and blamed for the troubles of 
Athens, “for, as the most powerful man of his time and the leader of 
his state, he opposed the Spartans in everything and did not allow 
the Athenians to yield but kept driving them towards war.” ° 

Although we may accept Thucydides’ interpretation of the Spartan 
demand as an attempt to influence the internal political situation of 
Athens, his account does not make very clear what precisely the 
Spartans hoped to achieve. They believed Pericles’ banishment 
would make Athenian concessions more likely, but they did not 
expect him to be exiled. Apparently, then, they wanted him to re- 
main in Athens and in power, but to be troubled and weakened by 
suspicions. Troubled or not, he would continue to oppose conces- 
sions and the war would come. Thus, it would appear that the 
Spartan war party put forth their demands not in order to help stop 
the war but to undermine Athens’ political unity. 

Although the motives of the Spartans are not described as clearly 
as we should like, Thucydides does present us with some important 
facts that are quite plain. By the time of the first embassy, Pericles 
was altogether in favor of a hard policy toward Sparta, which by 
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now could legitimately be described as “driving the Athenians to 
war.” We have seen that as early as July he had opposed making 
concessions to the Spartans except under arbitration, as prescribed 
by the treaty. At that time he still believed that a show of firmness 
coupled with a willingness to arbitrate particular disputes could 
avert a conflict. In the interim, however, the Spartans and their 
allies had voted for war. Pericles could hardly be blamed for taking 
these two solemn and official votes seriously and for believing that 
further negotiations that offered no concessions on Sparta’s part and 
that did not offer to submit disputes to arbitration were merely tac- 
tical maneuvers in a psychological war. By the autumn of 432, Peri- 
cles had become altogether unyielding. 

A second fact that emerges from Thucydides’ account of the first 
Spartan mission is that there was enough political opposition in 
Athens for the Spartans to think it worth while to try to exploit it. 
It is, of course, in this period that many scholars have tried to date 
the attacks on Pericles and his friends that we have dated over six 
years earlier." That Pericles had survived those attacks does not mean 
that his political troubles were at an end. Thucydides, son of Mele- 
sias, was back in Athens and probably at the head of at least a rem- 
nant of his faction. Cleon was still on the scene, constantly gaining 
in political experience, and a rival to Pericles, however unequal, for 
influence with the masses. Opposition had been very effective and 
almost decisive during the debate on the Corcyrean alliance in 433. 
All the prejudices that the average Athenian felt towards their aloof 
and unusually intellectual leader must have come to the fore in these 
dangerous and difficult times, and his political enemies might be 
expected to reap whatever advantage they could. The trials of Phid- 
ias, Anaxagoras, and Aspasia had all involved impiety, and it can 
be no accident that the Spartans revived an old charge that also 
dealt with a breach of religious practice. We may be sure that both 
the aristocratic friends of the son of Melesias and the democratic 
supporters of Cleon made much of the air of impiety surrounding 
Pericles. Almost certainly, both sides attacked him personally on 
other grounds. No doubt they accused him of arrogance, and it is 
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probable that the old story of his resemblance to the tyrant Peisistra- 
tus was revived at this time.* 

The third fact that we learn from Thucydides, however, is that 
these attacks were unavailing; Pericles remained “the most powerful 
man and the leader of his state.” Plutarch supports this judgment, 
saying that the Spartan demand produced the opposite results of what 
was intended. “Instead of suspicion and slander, Pericles achieved 
a still greater confidence and honor among the citizens as a man who 
was most hated and feared by the enemy.” ® It is important to empha- 
size that all the evidence testifies to Pericles’ unshaken position of 
power when he was making the crucial decisions on the eve of the 
war. This is not to say that he was free of all political pressure and 
could do precisely what he wished. We have seen already and shall 
see again that he needed to consider carefully the internal effects of 
his foreign policy at all times. Nonetheless, the policy of Athens was 
the one put forward by Pericles, and he formulated it chiefly because 
he thought it the right one and not because his hand was forced by 
domestic politics. 

To the first Spartan demands, Pericles, who was not a neophyte in 
the art of political propaganda, returned a similar demand. The 
Spartans had insisted on the banishment of the curse of the Alc- 
maeonidae, so the Athenians bade the Spartans expel the curse of 
Taenarus and doubled the bid by insisting that they drive out the 
curse of Athena of the Brazen House as well. The Spartans had 
once put to death some helots who had taken sanctuary at the temple 
of Poseidon at Taenarus, and it was the common belief that this 
sacrilege had caused the great earthquake at Sparta.'^ This seemed 
closely parallel to the curse attached to the Alcmaeonidae and was a 
very convenient means with which to embarrass the Spartans. The 
curse of the Brazen House refers to another sacrilegious breach of 
sanctuary. King Pausanias, the notorious victor at Plataea, who 
tyrannized over the Greek allies, committed treason with the Per- 
sians, and plotted with the helots, had been shut up in the temple 
of Athena and allowed to starve to death. This was clearly a viola- 
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tion and was so recognized by the priests at Delphi, who insisted on 
a complicated and expensive act of atonement.” 

The reference to this second sacrilege might seem a bit strained 
and unnecessary, but it had a very definite value as propaganda. In 
fixing attention on the scandals surrounding Pausanias, Pericles re- 
minded the Greek cities how objectionable Spartan hegemony had 
been when it was unchecked by Athenian power. Members of the 
Spartan alliance who were not directly involved in the quarrels with 
Athens, Athenian allies who might be contemplating rebellion, and 
neutral states like Argos might all regard the coming war as some- 
thing other than a simple struggle for freedom against tyranny when 
compelled to think of the Spartan record in the years after the Per- 
sian War. At the same time, the reference to Pausanias may have had 
an effect on the internal politics of Sparta. The aggressive policy of 
Pausanias and Leotychidas had brought Sparta unpopularity, treason 
in the highest places, loss of respect, and rebellion within the Pelo- 
ponnese. The forerunners of Archidamus had opposed that aggressive 
policy and could claim to have restored Sparta to a position of power, 
respect, and leadership by eschewing extra-Peloponnesian adven- 
tures. The policy supported by Sthenelaidas would involve actions 
outside the Peloponnese and seemed likely to produce a long war in 
far-off places. Pericles could not have been unaware that his response 
to the Spartan demand was likely to help the peace party in Sparta 
and hurt its enemies. It seems clear that he emerged the victor from 
the first diplomatic skirmish. 

After their initial rebuff, the Spartans continued to send ambassa- 
dors to Athens to make demands whose acceptance, it was implied, 
would avert the war.’* They told the Athenians to withdraw from 
Potidaea and restore autonomy to Aegina. “And especially they pro- 
claimed publicly in the clearest of language that there would be no 
war if they withdrew the Megarian Decree.” !* Once again we need 
to determine the purpose of the Spartans. It is hard to believe that 
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these repeated visits, which we may consider together as a second 
embassy, were altogether insincere. Even if we concede that the first 
two demands were exorbitant and not seriously intended,’* we can 
hardly believe that of the last demand, and it was on this last demand 
that the Spartans put the greatest emphasis. As we shall see, the 
whole debate in Athens centered on the Megarian Decree, which 
shows that there was at least some chance that it might be repealed. 
If it had been withdrawn, the Spartan war party would have found 
it difficult to bring on a war for some time.'* The evidence indicates 
that the Spartans made their demands in the hope that at least the 
last one would be accepted and the war averted. 

It is clear that a change had taken place in the very unstable polit- 
ical situation at Sparta since the rejection of the first embassy. The 
cool confidence of Athenian diplomacy could not fail to affect the 
feelings of the Spartans and their allies. The farsighted caution of 
Archidamus must have gained ground at the expense of the impetu- 
ous zeal of his opponents. The second Spartan embassy bears the 
unmistakable signs of a compromise and gives evidence of the return 
to a position of influence by Archidamus. We have no reason to 
doubt Plutarch’s report that Archidamus tried to settle the complaints 
of the allies peacefully and to soften their anger against Athens.’ 
The period of his activity must be the time between the first and 
third Spartan embassies, for both of those are patently not designed 
to bring peace. The second embassy shows that neither Archidamus 
nor his opponents were in full control. If Archidamus held unques- 
tioned control, he would have submitted the quarrels to arbitration; 
at the very least he would have been willing to discuss each grievance 
separately. If the war party were in full control, we might expect no 
further negotiations after the dismissal of the first embassy; in any 
case, we should not have so simple and attractive an offer as the one 
that was finally made: peace in exchange for the cancellation of the 
Megarian Decree. The likelihood is that Archidamus was strong 
enough to insist on continued negotiations, the war party demanded 


14 Such is the implication of Glotz and Cohen, HG, II, 623. 
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Athenian concessions on all points, and Archidamus was able to get 
a concession that made the rescinding of the Megarian Decree the 
only sine qua non for peace." 

It is notable that this last offer amounted to the betrayal of Corin- 
thian interests, and this has led to doubts of its sincerity. Remarking 
on Thucydides’ report that the Spartans announced there would be 
no war if the decree were repealed, Adcock says, “This can hardly 
be the whole truth, for Sparta was bound at least to satisfy Corinth, 
and the simple repeal of the Megarian Decree would hardly do 
that.” !* But the assumption that Sparta would not readily abandon 
Corinthian interests in favor of its own is hardly self-evident. That 
is precisely what Archidamus intended to do, and his speech, which 
we have already examined, shows it. He made it plain that no Spar- 
tan interests that he could see were involved in the several quarrels 
with Athens. He hinted darkly that the Corinthians were using the 
Spartans and their allies for private purposes and selfish Corinthian 
ends, a hint the Corinthians found it necessary to refute. That is, 
moreover, precisely what the Spartan peace party did in 421 with 
the Peace of Nicias. That peace served Spartan interests only, leav- 
ing not merely Corinth, but Thebes, Elis, and Megara as well, so 
dissatisfied that they refused to sign the treaty.!? 

It is altogether likely that Archidamus and his party were prepared 
to call the Corinthian bluff and reach an accommodation with 
Athens. Megara was a member of the Spartan alliance, and it was 
under economic attack. The Spartans must interpret that as a viola- 
tion of the spirit if not the letter of the Thirty Years’ Peace, which 
provided that each side should not interfere in the territory of the 
other. Sparta could not allow Athenian interference with the liveli- 
hood of Megara any more than the Athenians could permit the 
Corinthians to stir up and support rebellion at Potidaea. The lifting 
of the Megarian Decree was therefore an absolute necessity for a 
peaceful solution. The other conflicts, however, did not touch on 
Sparta and could be abandoned. If the Corinthians were dissatisfied 
and threatened secession, Archidamus was prepared to let them try. 
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Perhaps the time had come to show the Corinthians who was he- 
gemon in the Spartan alliance. 

If the Athenians had accepted the Spartan offer of a compromise, 
war could have been averted, but they did not. Pericles was deter- 
mined to stand fast and to yield on no point. It is clear, however, that 
the sincere effort at compromise that the second Spartan embassy 
offered caused him a good deal of embarrassment in a way that the 
crude propaganda of the first embassy had not. The Spartan proposal 
made it appear that Athens was going to war over the Megarian 
Decree, originally a mere tactical diplomatic maneuver and certainly 
not worth fighting for in itself. The clamor from the Athenian peace 
party to accept the proposal must have been very great, and even the 
more docile supporters of Pericles must have stopped to think. Thus, 
Pericles could not simply reject the Spartan demand; he had to 
justify his policy in a rather unusual manner. Thucydides says that 
the Athenians charged the Megarians with encroaching on sacred 
land, with border violations, and with harboring runaway slaves.*° 
These charges, Plutarch tells us, were embodied in a decree sent by 
herald to Megara as well as to Sparta to present a defense of the 
Athenian action. "This decree was proposed by Pericles and con- 
tained a reasonable and humane justification of his policy." ?! 

Plutarch records an anecdote that further indicates the embarrass- 
ment Pericles felt. When the Spartan ambassadors made their pro- 
posals, Pericles tried to defend his refusal by pointing to some law 
that he claimed prevented him from taking down the tablet on 
which the Megarian Decree was engraved. The Spartans replied: 
"Then don't take it down, turn the tablet around, for there is no law 
against that." °? Whatever the truth of the story, we may at least 
believe that it arose from the knowledge that Pericles had to look 
hard for devices with which to defend his actions: se non é vero é 
ben trovato. In spite of his embarrassment and political difficulties, 
Pericles did not lose his control of Athens and was able to persist in 
his policy of firmness. 

At last the Spartans sent a third and final embassy. The ambassa- 
dors did not repeat their earlier offers but made instead the following 
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Laconic statement: “The Spartans want peace, and there will be 
peace if you give the Greeks their autonomy." ** The curtness of the 
tone, the failure to deal with specific issues, and the enormity of the 
demand make it clear that this ultimatum was intended not to con- 
tinue negotiations but to end them; it was aimed not at the Athe- 
nians but at their allies and at Greek public opinion in general.?* It 
is plain that Pericles’ refusal of the proposals made by the second 
Spartan embassy had once again altered the delicate balance of Spar- 
tan politics. The hard line at Athens had in turn hardened opinion 
in Sparta. It was now easier to believe that compromise was impossi- 
ble, that Athens was bent on a course of aggression, and that war 
was inevitable. The influence of Archidamus was severely reduced, 
and the war party was in firmer control than it had ever been. 

So secure did the war party feel that they included at least one 
member of the peace party in the embassy that delivered the ultima- 
tum. In a rare moment of specificity, Thucydides tells us the name 
of the Spartan ambassadors: Ramphias, Melesippus, and Agesander. 
Melesippus was very close to Archidamus. When the Spartans were 
already on the march to invade Attica, Archidamus sent Melesippus 
on a final vain embassy to the Athenians in the hope of avoiding war 
at the last moment.” It is possible that Ramphias too was inclined 
towards peace.** No doubt these men were selected by the war party 
as ambassadors to demonstrate the new unity of purpose in Sparta. 
We cannot know whether they accepted the assignment against 
their own inclinations out of patriotism, or if they had themselves 
been converted by Athenian intransigence. The former seems more 
likely. 

There was no more room for negotiation. The Athenians must now 
decide whether to yield or fight. An assembly was called to debate the 
most momentous of issues, war and peace. The calling of such an 
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assembly was, of course, inevitable, but it seems likely that the 
enemies of Pericles organized the discussion in a way not to his 
liking. Since he was determined to make no concessions, he would 
certainly have preferred to limit the debate to whether or not to 
accept the Spartan ultimatum. Instead, it was decided “to give an 
answer after having considered everything once and for all.” ** As a 
result of this decision, it was possible for his opponents to raise once 
again the subject of the Megarian Decree, the one thing Pericles did 
not want discussed. Many speakers rose on each side of the question. 
We may suppose that among those who argued that “war was neces- 
sary” ** was Cleon, and that one of those who urged that “the decree 
should not be an impediment to peace but should be withdrawn" ? 
was Thucydides, son of Melesias, but Thucydides reports none of 
these speeches. The only speech he gives us is the lengthy defense of 
his policy offered by Pericles. To those who suggest that Pericles was 
not in full control of the political situation in Athens, it is worth 
pointing out Thucydides' assessment of his position at the moment of 
decision: he was "at that time the first man among the Athenians 
and the most powerful in speech and action." *° 

The speech of Pericles, like the speeches of the Corcyreans and 
Corinthians in the Athenian assembly of 433, was surely heard by 
Thucydides himself. It was a memorable speech on a vital subject 
at a crucial moment, and we may well imagine that Thucydides and 
other Athenians would remember it especially well. Unless we are 
to disregard Thucydides’ claim to report the speeches he heard as 
accurately as possible, we must treat his account as reasonably accu- 
rate. 

The address of Pericles to the Athenians falls naturally into two 
parts, the first a defense of the policy that will lead to war and the 
second dealing with the prospects of victory and the strategy to be 
followed when the war should come. It is quite clear that Pericles 
did not expect to see his advice and policy rejected by the people of 
Athens. The section of his speech in which he defends his policy is 
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far less than half as long as the part that lays out his hopes and 
strategy for war. The tone, moreover, is austere and unbending, 
hardly one likely to sway an undecided electorate. The opening words 
clearly establish the mood: “I am of the same opinion as always, 
O men of Athens, that we should not yield to the Spartans.” ** 
This is followed not by a plea but by a warning. Knowing that dur- 
ing the course of a war men are likely to change their minds with 
the turn of events, he demands that those who now support his 
views and vote for war should abide by that common decision in the 
hard times to come or else make no claim to good judgment if the 
war should be successful. One is reminded of a similarly lofty 
speech attributed to Pericles on an earlier occasion. When criticized 
by his enemies for spending too much on his building program, he 
had replied by offering to pay the cost himself if the dedication 
would honor not the Athenians but Pericles. In both cases he had 
no doubt about the outcome of the debate, and in each instance he 
was right. 

Next he turned to the defense of his policy. "Even before this," he 
said, "it was clear that the Spartans were plotting against us, and 
now it is plainer than ever." ** The promise of the Spartan ephors 
to invade Attica on behalf of Potidaea fully justified the first state- 
ment; by now it must have been widely known. The Spartan ulti- 
matum supported the second one, for it meant the destruction of the 
Athenian Empire if accepted. This interpretation of the Spartan 
demand has been challenged by Nesselhauf. He makes a distinction 
between an Athenian league in which the autonomy of the members 
was duly observed, although they paid tribute to Athens, and one in 
which the Athenians interfered with local autonomy. The former 
is a league and the latter an arché. The former was quite conform- 
able to Greek law and usage, the latter a violation of the unwritten 
laws of the Hellenes. The former was acceptable to the Spartans, 
the latter quite unacceptable.** This is a distinction without a real 
difference. The fine legalities observed by Nesselhauf are mythical. 
Autonomy was a very vague concept for the Greeks, as it remains for 
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us. Strictly interpreted, it could hardly permit the payment of tribute; 
loosely interpreted, it could permit the inclusion of everything the 
Athenians had ever done. The realities of power and politics, not 
legal misunderstandings, were behind the actions of both sides. We 
may be sure that Pericles and the Athenians were correct in think- 
ing that the Spartan ultimatum demanded the abandonment of their 
empire. 

The most important point of Pericles’ defense rested on what 
might seem to be a legality, but which is something far more basic. 
The Spartans have consistently refused to submit to arbitration. The 
treaty specifically stipulated that each side should retain what it had 
while differences were submitted to arbitration, but the Spartans 
have “never themselves asked for arbitration and do not accept it now 
that we offer it.” ** Instead they hope to win their point by force. 
“They want to resolve their complaints by war instead of by discus- 
sion, and now they are here, no longer requesting but already de- 
manding.” ** They have ordered the Athenians to abandon the siege 
of Potidaea, give Aegina her autonomy, and withdraw the Megarian 
Decree; finally they have sent this last embassy, which publicly de- 
mands that the Athenians give autonomy to all the Greeks. “Only a 
flat and clear refusal of these demands will make it plain to them that 
they must treat you as equals.” 37 

These remarks offer the best clue to the thinking behind Pericles 
policy of firmness. He was not unwilling to give way on any of the 
Spartan grievances. If the Spartans had accepted his offer of arbitra- 
tion, he would surely have abided by the decision. What he could 
not accept was the precedent of Spartan interference in the Athe- 
nian Empire at Potidaea and Aegina, or with Athenian commercial 
and imperial policy as represented by the Megarian Decree. To 
accept such interference under the threat of force would have re- 
turned to the situation in the Greek world after the Persian War: 
Athenian hegemony in the Aegean would depend on the sufferance 
of Sparta and would be at the mercy of the fluctuations of Spartan 
politics. The peace to which Pericles had agreed in 446/5 guaran- 
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teed the Athenians equality with the Spartans as hegemonal powers 
in discrete spheres. It rested on the principle of mutual noninterfer- 
ence and provided carefully for relations with neutral states and for 
the arbitration of differences. If the Athenians had given way to the 
threat of war now they would have abandoned their claim to equality 
and opened themselves to future blackmail whenever it should be 
convenient for the Spartans. 

Pericles understood this very well, as he made clear in refusing to 
withdraw the Megarian Decree. 


Let none of you think that you are going to war over a trifle if we do not 
rescind the Megarian Decree, whose withdrawal they hold out especially 
as a way of avoiding war, and do not reproach yourselves with second 
thoughts that you have gone to war for a small thing. For this “trifle” 
contains the affirmation and the test of your resolution. If you yield to 
them you will immediately be required to make another concession 
which will be greater, since you will have made the first concession out 
of fear.38 


The Spartan peace party, of course, understood the attitude of 
Pericles very well and had some sympathy for it. They had nego- 
tiated the treaty on which Pericles rested his case and had done so in 
good faith. Since then both sides had done their utmost to abide by 
its terms, and with great success. If they had retained power, they 
would, as we have suggested, have accepted arbitration and allowed 
the crisis to pass. But the war party was now in power, and they 
were not interested in arbitration. If we have interpreted their pur- 
poses correctly, Pericles was quite right in his assessment of what an 
Athenian policy of appeasement would mean. Men like Sthenelaidas 
were not interested in the particular grievances of Megara, Potidaea, 
or Aegina. They were jealous of Athenian power, feared it, and 
wanted to destroy it. Men like them had supported the aggressive 
policies of Cleomenes in the sixth century and of Pausanias and 
Leotychidas after the Persian Wars. They had promised to invade 
Attica in behalf of the Thasians in the 460’s and had expelled the 
army of Cimon in 461. They had fought vigorously and joyfully in 
the First Peloponnesian War and joined in the attacks on King 
Pleistoanax and his advisor Cleandridas, who had made a peace 
possible. They had forced a meeting of the Peloponnesian alliance 
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to discuss aid to the Samians in their rebellion against Athens, and 
most recently they had promised to invade Attica on behalf of the 
Potidaeans. In 432 they enjoyed one of their rare moments of 
power, which coincided with an opportunity to launch a major war 
that would bring down the Athenian Empire and restore the unique 
and unchallenged hegemony of Sparta which they had always cher- 
ished. For these reasons they rejected all thought of arbitration. Their 
failure to mention the Megarian Decree in the ultimatum was 
neither accident nor oversight. 

Although the Spartan ultimatum made no mention of the Me- 
garian Decree, it clearly dominated the debate in the Athenian 
assembly and is treated as a central issue by Pericles. This raises 
difficulties that have long troubled historians. Nesselhauf has put 
the problem very well. Pericles speaks of the Megarian Decree as a 
trifle, but when he says that the Athenians should expect greater 
demands immediately after yielding on this small matter, why doesn't 
he point out that the Spartans already have made much greater de- 
mands by insisting that the Athenians restore autonomy to all the 
Greeks? *? How can the Megarian Decree be the center of discussion 
when the final demand seems to have made such discussion point- 
less? ** Busolt assumes that the members of the peace party who 
delivered the ultimatum must have given the Athenians to under- 
stand that even then the Spartans would be satisfied, if only the 
Athenians would rescind the Megarian Decree.** 

Megara was the most vulnerable point in Pericles’ policy. It was 
the one action that exposed Athens to the charge of violating the 
Thirty Years’ Peace; it brought Athens no profit and probably cost 
something in the loss of commerce and taxes from Megara. Most 
important, it had been made the sine qua non for peace by the Spar- 
tans. No matter that the Spartans had stiffened their demands since 
the Athenians had rejected the earlier ones. The peace party could 
always argue that a show of reasonableness, however belated, would 

39 Op. cit., 286. 
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finally bring the Spartans round. Thus, it was altogether natural that 
the advocates of appeasement, concession, and peace in Athens 
should fix on the Megarian Decree as the focus of their attack on 
Periclean policy. Few would agree that the Athenians should give 
way on all the earlier demands, to yield at Potidaea and Aegina as 
well as Megara. Almost none would be willing to accept the final 
demand of Sparta, which they correctly interpreted as a demand to 
give up their empire. Many, however, might be persuaded that a 
concession at Megara would avoid war, and that Megara was a mere 
trifle not worth the trouble. For these reasons the opposition talked 
only of the Megarian Decree, and Pericles had no choice but to give 
it a prominent place in his defense. 

For Pericles, as we have seen, there was no further room for con- 
cession or negotiation. The issue had been drawn, as he saw it, by 
the Spartans. The choice was between a war that would preserve the 
Athenian Empire and leave its hegemon, Athens, equal to Sparta 
and free of the fear of Spartan interference and domination, or a 
series of concessions that would ultimately dismantle the empire and 
subordinate the Athenians to Sparta. Pericles closed the first part of 
his speech with a powerful statement of his view. 


Make your decision right now either to yield before any harm is done, or, 
as I, at least, think best, if we go to war, make up your minds not to 
yield on any pretext, whether great or small and not to live in fear for 
what we possess. For when a claim is imposed upon neighbors by equals 
not by the process of law but by force, the result is just as much slavery 
whether the claim be very large or very small.*? 


It was necessary for Pericles to convince the Athenians that they 
should go to war, but he needed also to persuade them that they 
could win such a war. He therefore offered a discussion of Athenian 
prospects that amounts to a rebuttal of the speech the Corinthians 
made to the allied congress at Sparta. This has led some to question 
whether the speech was composed not by Pericles but by Thucy- 
dides, but there is no good reason to do so. The contents of the 
Corinthian speech would soon have been made known in Athens. 
No doubt the advocates of peace had used the points made by the 
Corinthians to dampen the enthusiasm of the Athenian war party. 
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It was, therefore, not only natural but necessary for Pericles to 
answer the Corinthian arguments. 

He begins with an analysis of the weaknesses of the Peloponne- 
sians. For the most part they are farmers who have no accumulated 
wealth. Their attachment to the land and their poverty restrict them 
to very short campaigns, and they have no experience in long or 
overseas wars. Such people cannot fight the kind of war that will be 
necessary, for they cannot be long away from their crops; they must 
quickly diminish whatever resources they have, since they have no 
external source of support. Special war taxes will not be a satisfactory 
substitute for an accumulated war fund. The admitted bravery and 
military excellence of the Peloponnesians will hardly make up for 
their economic deficiencies. Though they may be careless of their 
lives, they are necessarily cautious of their limited property and so in 
no position to sustain a long war. 

In a single battle, to be sure, the Peloponnesians are a match for 
all the other Greeks, but the Athenian strategy will be to refuse to 
engage in such a battle. It is not only their economic weakness that 
will tell against the Peloponnesians in a long war; their organization 
is equally inadequate. They are without a regular political assembly 
and so are prevented from making decisions and putting them into 
effect quickly. Each state has an equal vote and pursues its separate 
interests. “Some want the greatest possible vengeance against a par- 
ticular enemy, while others want the least possible damage to their 
property.” ** Even when they come together to make plans, they 
spend little time thinking of the common interest but pursue their 
own goals. But their greatest difficulty will be in the shortage of 
money, for they will be slow in providing it while “the opportunities 
of war do not wait.” ** 

It will be no easy thing for the enemy to establish a fort in Athe- 
nian territory, but even if they do, the Athenians can retaliate in kind 
by erecting forts in their territory and making raids on them with the 
Athenian fleet. The Athenians have far more experience in fighting 
land battles and making raids than the Peloponnesians do in naval 
warfare. Nor will that situation be changed in the course of the war. 
It is quite absurd for the Corinthians to say that the Peloponnesians 
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can quickly learn to be sailors. The Athenians have been practicing 
since the Persian Wars and are not yet perfect; how can their ene- 
mies expect to reach a high level of skill in such a short time? To 
begin with, they are landlubbers, and the Athenians will not give 
them a chance to practice, for wherever they set out to sea, an Athe- 
nian fleet will be lying in wait to pounce on them. As a result they 
will remain inactive, such skill as they have will deteriorate, and they 
will be afraid to fight. The art of naval warfare is no mere pastime; 
it requires continuous practice and serious attention.** The expecta- 
tion that they can use the wealth of Olympia and Delphi to hire 
away the mercenary sailors is a vain hope. 

The Athenians, Pericles asserted, were in a far better position to 
conduct a war of the kind that would be necessary. They were free 
from the evils of poverty and divided counsel which would bedevil 
the enemy. The great advantage held by Athens was control of the 
sea. It meant that the Athenians could afford to allow their lands to 
be devastated, relying for sustenance and income on the empire, 
while retaliatory devastation of the Peloponnese would be unendur- 
able to the enemy. This fact must dictate Athenian strategy: since 
Athens would be invulnerable if it were an island, the Athenians 
must abandon their lands, retreat behind the city walls, and act as if 
their city really were an island. On no account should they allow 
anger or impatience to lure them into an open battle. Not only were 
they inferior in numbers to the enemy, but a victory in battle would 
be of little use. The Peloponnesians would only return with another 
army, but if the Athenians should lose, all would be finished. The 
allies would take advantage of the Athenian defeat to rebel and so 
deprive Athens of her sustenance. The main danger to Athens would 
be the impetuousness of her citizens, who might be persuaded to 
fight a fruitless battle by the sight of their wasted fields and burning 
houses. "If I thought I could persuade you," said Pericles, "I would 
tell you to go out yourselves and lay them waste and show the Spar- 
tans that you will not give way to them for the sake of these 
things.” *' This impetuousness offered yet another danger; the Athe- 
nians might try to extend the area of warfare and to increase their 
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empire by means of the war. This would be disastrous, and Pericles 
warned the Athenians not to add to the necessary perils of war “dan- 
gers of their own choosing. For I am more afraid of our own mistakes 
than of the schemes of our enemies.” * 

At last, Pericles set out the answers he proposed to return to the 
Spartan ultimatum and to the specific demand they had made earlier 
in respect to the Megarian Decree. The Athenians would withdraw 
the decree if the Spartans would repeal the law that expelled aliens 
from their territory, in so far as Athens and her allies were con- 
cerned. Here Pericles carefuly pointed out that nothing in the treaty 
forbade either law. The Athenians, moreover, would grant autonomy 
to their allies if they were independent when the Thirty Years’ Peace 
was made and only if the Spartans equally granted autonomy to their 
own allies in a way which conformed to the views of each state, not 
to those of Sparta. Finally, Pericles repeated his offer to submit to 
arbitration as provided by the treaty. “We will not begin the war, but 
we will defend ourselves against those who do. These are the answers 
which are just and proper for this city to make.” *? 

Pericles concluded his speech with a peroration intended to fill his 
fellow citizens with pride in the glory of their city and its previous 
achievements and a determination to be equal to them. His main 
points, however, were that the war was inevitable, and that “the 
more willingly we accept it, the less eager will our enemies be to 
attack us." 5° 

The latter part of Pericles speech gives us a clear idea of the 
strategy he planned and no less clearly reveals the nature of his war 
aims. Pericles intended to fight a limited, strictly defensive war. The 
Athenians were to abandon the countryside and rely on their empire 
and navy. They were to keep the seas clear of the enemy and refuse 
to enter into a decisive land battle. By means of unopposed landings 
from the fleet and, perhaps, the establishment of fortified places in 
the Peleponnese, they would devastate the enemy's land, retaliate for 
raids on Attica, annoy, irritate, and wear down the foe. On no ac- 
count should the Athenians abandon their strictly defensive purpose 
and try to take advantage of opportunities to extend their empire. It 
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would be a war of attrition and would not be short. After a while 
the enemy would be compelled to see the hopelessness of his situa- 
tion and feel the economic pinch of waging a fruitless war. The 
natural divisions within the loose organization of the Spartan alliance 
would assert themselves in costly quarrels. Soon it would be apparent 
that the Peloponnesians could not win, and a peace would be nego- 
tiated. Thoroughly discredited, the Spartan war party would turn over 
control of affairs to the reasonable men who had kept the peace since 
446/5. Athens could then look forward to an era of peace even more 
firmly based than the one coming to an end. 

Those who think that the speech represents the thought of Thucy- 
dides and not of Pericles believe that since it anticipates later events, 
it must have been written later. It speaks of fortified places in the 
Peloponnese, and we know that the Athenians established a fort at 
Pylos in 425. It mentions the split in the Spartan alliance, and we 
know that that alliance suffered serious defections in 421. It warns 
the Athenians against extending their empire in the midst of the war, 
and we are reminded of the Sicilian expedition. These references, 
however, do not require astonishing foresight. The reference to forts 
is an inevitable rebuttal to the point made by the Corinthians, and 
the others do not require political genius to foresee. The fact is that 
the speech and the strategy it presents are based largely on experience 
and look backward rather than forward. The organizational weakness 
of the Spartan alliance had been demonstrated many times, and the 
Athenians had themselves benefited from it when the Corinthians 
had prevented Cleomenes from invading Attica at the end of the 
sixth century. The incapacity of the Peloponnesians at sea had been 
proved on several occasions. The brief Spartan leadership of the war 
to free the Aegean and Hellespont of the Persians had been a fiasco; 
the Athenians had won all the major naval battles in the First Pelo- 
ponnesian War; just recently the Corinthians had shown that their 
navy and its tactics were obsolete and vulnerable in the battles near 
Corcyra. The First Peloponnesian War, moreover, had shown that 
the Peloponnesians fought only short campaigns, did not sustain a 
continuous war effort, and readily made peace after a short period of 
war. 

The strategy outlined by Pericles emerged directly from the Athe- 
nian experience in the First Peloponnesian War. The Athenians had 
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made three mistakes, and each was terribly costly. They had em- 
barked on the Egyptian campaign in the midst of the war against 
Sparta. The consequent defeat cost men and money, shook Athenian 
confidence, and brought on a rash of defections and rebellions in the 
empire. The attempt to conquer central Greece had likewise been a 
disaster. It required major land battles to defend the conquered terri- 
tory, the last one of which ended in a rout of the Athenians and the 
abandonment of their gains. It also produced a crisis in the empire 
which compelled the Athenians to suc for peace. Finally, the deter- 
mination of the Athenians to protect their fields turned those fields 
into a hostage for the enemy and compelled the Athenians to come 
to terms. The strategy of Pericles was simply to avoid all these errors 
in the next war. 

Strategy is never merely a matter of military plans, as tactics may 
sometimes be; it is always based on political realities and has political 
consequences. It is very unusual for political leaders to launch a war 
or even to allow their states to be drawn into a war unless they have 
good hopes of winning. Rightly or wrongly, they rely on their strate- 
gic plan to bring about a happy outcome to their diplomatic activities. 
Sometimes the very strategy they fix upon may help determine the 
political and diplomatic decisions they make. It is now generally 
agreed that the fact that Germany had only one strategy in 1914, the 
Schlieffen Plan, which required that Germany take the initiative in 
a war with both France and Russia, helped bring on World War I, 
for it forced the Germans to react quickly, indeed too quickly, to the 
possibility of a war. The same plan required the Germans to invade 
Belgium in order to knock France from the war quickly, but this 
made it certain that England would join the war against Germany, 
a diplomatic and military misfortune of a very high order. At the 
same time, military and strategic considerations persuaded the Ger- 
man generals that the likelihood of success in a great war was greater 
in 1914 than it would be a few years later. Although we know that 
there was no German plot to bring on a major European war in 
August 1914, the German strategy and military considerations that 
provided the expectation of success in case of war helped bring on 
the war.” 


51] have accepted the interpretation of A. J. P. Taylor, The Struggle for 
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The strategic ideas of the Spartan war party undoubtedly made it 
easier for them to pursue policies that led to war. Had they believed, 
as Archidamus did, that the war would be long, difficult, costly, and 
of doubtful outcome, they might have taken a different attitude. As 
it was, they had a simple plan that they were convinced would 
bring a swift and sure victory, so they unhesitatingly drove their 
people and allies toward war. How does it stand in the case of the 
Periclean strategy? At first glance, at least, his strategy appears to 
have been realistic, farsighted, and hardly conducive to a warlike 
policy. To be sure, it has come under severe attack. It has been from 
Germany chiefly that the most severe criticism has come. In gen- 
eral, Pericles has been blamed for being too pusillanimous, for fight- 
ing a defensive war that wore down his material superiority and 
eroded the fighting spirit of his people. He should have seized the 
passes leading to Megara, it is alleged, and so saved Attica from 
devastation. He should have built forts in Attica to harass the Spar- 
tans when they made their invasions. He should have been more 
aggressive immediately in using his sea power. The capture of 
Oythera, the seizure and fortification of Pylos should not have been 
delayed until years after Pericles’ death. But Pericles has not been 
without defenders; in fact, it is safe to say that most scholars believe 
that the strategy was sound and would have worked had Pericles 
remained alive to see that it was followed." 

Our interest, of course, is whether or not Pericles’ choice of strat- 
egy influenced the coming of the war. Let us admit at once that it 
did; at a certain point it helped convince Pericles that concessions to 
the Spartans would not only be useless, but in the light of his strat- 


52 The harshest attacks have come from J. von Pflugk-Hartung (Perikles 
als Feldherr [Stuttgart, 1884]) and K. J. Beloch (Die Attische Politik, 22-24 
and GG ?, II: 1, 300 and n. 1). 

53 The foremost defense of the Periclean strategy is Hans Delbrück, Die 
Strategie des Perikles (Berlin, 1890) and Geschichte der Kriegskunst, I, Das 
Altertum (Berlin, 1920) reprinted 1964, 123-133. Among those who 
generaly share his views are Eduard Meyer (GdA, IV: 2, 22-25), De 
Sanctis (Pericle, 254-255), and Adcock (CAH, V, 190). An intelligent 
evaluation from the purely military point of view may be found in B. W. 
Henderson, The Great War between Athens and Sparta (London, 1927), 
47-68. Henderson accepts the policy in its main outlines but thinks it could 
have been carried on more vigorously. 
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egy, they might be disastrous. Delbriick has shrewdly seen that the 
essence of the Periclean plan was political. To be sure, the Athenians 
calculated that Pericles had won nine victories as general, but it is 
chiefly because of the way he formulated and carried out his plan of 
warfare that Pericles deserves a place “among the greatest generals in 
world history." ** It is not merely the plan which is so great; it was 
rather the decisiveness of his action in doing what clearly must be 
done immediately and yielding all of Attica instead of taking half 
measures. His greatness lies rather in his ability to put such a measure 
through a democratic assembly by the force of his personality and to 
see that it was carried out. "The fulfillment of this decision is an act 
of generalship that may be placed on a level with any victory." ^ 

Pericles knew that only he could make the Athenians adopt and 
hold to the one strategy that he believed could bring victory. In his 
absence he might expect the more aggressive groups to gain control 
and to insist on a military confrontation, which he believed would be 
a grave mistake. Even if they adopted his strategy at first, there was 
no one he could trust to avoid the errors the Athenians were likely to 
make. On the one hand, they were certain to become tired of their 
besieged condition and be tempted to offer battle. On the other hand, 
if they were doing well, they might attempt to increase their empire 
by diversionary expeditions as they had done in the past. Pericles was 
the only man who could manage his strategy; that was his strength 
and his strategy's weakness. Knowing how difficult the war he fore- 
saw would be, Pericles tried to avoid it as long as he could. After 
the Spartan vote for war in 432, however, he became persuaded that 
war would come. His strategy now dictated that it should come as 
soon as possible. He was already in his seventh decade, and although 
his political position was solid, he could not be certain he would live 
very much longer. To delay the outbreak of war for an uncertain 
peace would be very costly, possibly fatal for Athens. For these 
reasons, Pericles refused to appease the Spartans during the final 
period of negotiation. 

We may speculate further that there were other aspects of his 
strategy that helped make Pericles intransigent in the final months. 
All wars depend on the morale of the population that supports them, 


54 Geschichte der Kriegskunst I. 125. 
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but this is particularly true for the defensive side in a war of attrition. 
The balance between arousing sufficient determination to prevent de- 
featism and exercising sufficient restraint to avoid rash decisions is 
very hard to maintain. Pericles might rely on his political power and 
enormous personal authority to exercise the necessary restraint, but 
his task would be to inspire enough determination. The blunt, aggres- 
sive tone taken by the Spartans in the first, and especially in the 
third, of their embassies provided him with the necessary weapon. 
From the Athenian point of view these words showed the Spartans 
to be the aggressors determined to destroy the power, the empire, and 
the freedom of the Athenians. By refusing arbitration they put them- 
selves in the wrong both legally and morally, a belief the Spartans 
themselves came to share.*® After the Spartan ultimatum the Athe- 
nians had plenty of reason to hate their enemies enough to sustain a 
war. 

The second embassy, which was conciliatory in tone, embarrassed 
Pericles seriously. It evoked the forces in Athens that favored peace 
and friendship with Sparta and also those who at least believed it 
would be better to try for an accommodation before embarking on a 
course for war. The harshness of the Spartan ultimatum made the 
task of Pericles easier; it relieved him of the necessity of defending 
his policy at length and in detail. It was now enough to allow the 
Athenians to think of the haughty words of the Spartans in order to 
inflame them with the martial spirit. Another time the Spartans 
might not be so accommodating. They might offer apparent conces- 
sions without yielding on the essential question, the equality and 
independence of the Athenian Empire. Negotiations might stretch 
out for years. Each year the Athenian will to fight would grow 
weaker and Pericles older. Meanwhile the enormous advantage in 
money and ships accumulated with such difficulty by Pericles would 
be reduced as the plan of Archidamus was carried out by the Spar- 
tans. It must have been clear to Pericles that if Athens must fight— 
and it now appeared to him that she must—her chances of victory 
would be better sooner rather than later. In these ways the Periclean 
strategy helped decide Athens against concessions and in favor of a 
war which must result from her determination not to yield. 

It is possible that Pericles would have been slower to go to war 
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had he been gifted with as much foresight as he is credited with by 
Thucydides. It is certainly too much to expect that Pericles should 
have foreseen the great plague that struck Athens, destroying a sig- 
nificant fraction of its population and weakening its will to continue 
the war. Yet it should have been evident that the prolonged crowding 
of the people into a city far too small to hold them would produce 
grave difficulties. Perhaps the fierce discontent that led the Athe- 
nians to depose Pericles from the generalship and to fine him," 
which even led them to send envoys to seek peace at Sparta con- 
trary to his will," would not have been so keen without the plague, 
but it would surely have developed in time. 

Pericles had made a point of the fact that the Spartans had never 
fought a war of the kind Pericles planned to impose on them. What 
he had not emphasized, if indeed he realized it himself, is that the 
Athenians were equally inexperienced in such a war. They had 
never had to withstand a siege, to see their fields ravaged over a 
period of time while they looked on. The longer the war dragged 
on, the surer it was that they would either yield or, more probably, 
depart from the purely defensive strategy. 

It seems likely that Pericles really did not count on a very long 
war. He imagined that after one or two useless invasions the Spartans 
and their allies would become discouraged. The Athenians would 
refuse to fight, and the Spartans would be at a loss. The blockade of 
the Peloponnese and naval raids would take their toll on the economy 
and patience of the enemy. Soon the war party would be discredited 
and lose power. The Spartans, Corinthians, and Megarians would 
have learned their lesson and allow Athens to go its way peacefully 
in the future. What he did not anticipate is what few statesmen 
anticipate at the outset of a major war, that the enemy is likely to be 
no less determined than they are, that often frustration leads not to 
capitulation but to an intensification of efforts to win. Pericles did 
not expect that the Spartans would be embittered by their failure to 
bring the Athenians to battle. He must have been surprised when 
the Spartans flatly rejected an Athenian offer of peace that had been 
made over his objections. Had he lived he would have had no choice 
but to intensify the war effort and raise the level of Athenian military 
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action. Had he known all this in advance, he might have been more 
careful in his response to the Corinthian provocations and less rigid 
in his attitude towards Sparta. 

The speech of Pericles was altogether successful. The Athenians 
supported his policy and adopted his very language in the answers 
to the Spartan ambassadors. Thucydides presents the essence of their 
reply: “They would do nothing under dictation, but they were pre- 
pared to resolve the complaints by arbitration according to the treaty 
on the basis of reciprocal equality.” *? The Spartans took the answer 
home with them and no further embassies came. 

It would be interesting to know how long a period passed between 
the return of the last Spartan embassy and the outbreak of the war 
at the beginning of the spring of 431, but Thucydides gives us no 
clue. It is important to notice that even after the Athenian reply, 
no state of war existed; intercourse between the two sides con- 
tinued without interruption. We may imagine, therefore, that some 
months passed before hostilities began. It is noteworthy that when 
they did, the Spartans were not responsible. Early in March the 
Thebans, “foreseeing that war would come, wanted to get hold of 
Plataea, which had always been at odds with them, even in peace- 
time, before the war was openly begun.” ® Gomme has asked an 
interesting question: "Was this attack made perhaps in part from a 
desire to force the issue, to prevent Sparta from sending more em- 
bassies?" ° It is very tempting to answer in the affirmative. Every 
day that passed was a day in which the Spartan peace party might 
regain control of a majority of the ephorate and prolong negotiations 
with the Athenians. The Thebans must have wondered why Pericles 
did not take the obvious steps that strategy seemed to dictate. They 
surely expected him to try to seize Megara, or at least besiege it and 
control the Geranea range to guard his southern frontier and to 
garrison Plataea to defend his border on the north. They could not 
believe that he would make no effort to defend Attica. No doubt 
they too looked back to the previous war and expected the Athenians 
to try to conquer central Greece once again. This time they wanted 
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to control Plataea, which guarded the road to Thebes from Athens, 
before the war got under way. 

Their action was a clear breach of the treaty and the first act of the 
war. Only now did both sides make final preparations for war, 
sending embassies to seek aid from Persia and other barbarian states, 
and asking help from their allies. It was not until May that the Spar- 
tans gathered their allies at the Isthmus of Corinth and launched an 
invasion of Attica. Even at the last moment, when they were already 
on the march, Archidamus, who commanded the Peloponnesian 
force, made a final attempt to avoid battle. He sent Melesippus to 
Athens in the hope that the Athenians might yield at the last mo- 
ment when they saw the Spartan army really on the march. Once 
again we may imagine that Archidamus was looking back to the 
former war, when the Spartans had only needed to ravage a bit of 
the Thriasian plain to bring Athens to her senses. Then, however, 
the empire had been in revolt, the Athenian treasury was depleted, 
and Pericles was eager for peace. This time the empire was under 
firm control, the coffers were full, Athens was safe behind her walls, 
and Pericles was determined not to yield. 

Melesippus was not allowed to enter the city, much less speak to 
the assembly, for Pericles himself had passed a law that forbade the 
reception of Spartan embassies while an army was in the field. The 
terse words of Thucydides have the ring of an accurate report of the 
Athenian state of mind. 


They sent him away without listening to him and ordered him to be 
outside their boundaries on the same day. In the future the Spartans must 
withdraw to their own territory if they wanted to send an embassy. And 
they sent an escort with Melesippus so that he might approach no one. 
And when he arrived at the frontier and was about to depart, he went off 
speaking these words: “This day will be the beginning of great evils for 
the Greeks." 9: 

When he returned and reported that the Athenians had refused 
to make concessions, Archidamus could delay no longer. He gave the 
order to march out into Athenian territory. The Spartans had em- 
barked on a war that, as Archidamus had predicted, they would 
leave to their sons. 
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19. The Causes of the War 


v 


It was Thucydides who invented the distinction between the 
underlying, remote causes of war and the immediate causes. In his 
history of the Peloponnesian War he considered the immediate 
causes, which in fact went back almost five years before the actual 
commencement of hostilities, to be far less important than the more 
remote cause that arose from the growth of the Athenian Empire 
almost fifty years before the start of the war. Thucydides’ view that 
the war was the inevitable consequence of the growth of that empire, 
its insatiable demand for expansion, and the fear it must inspire in 
the Spartans has won widespread acceptance.’ Our investigation has 
led to conclude that his judgment is mistaken. We have argued that 
Athenian power did not grow between 445 and 435, that the impe- 


1An excellent and compact analysis and summary of the Thucydidean 
view is provided by Jacqueline de Romilly in her introduction to her edition 
and translation of Book I of Thucydides in the Budé series (Paris, 1958), 
xliii-xv]l. Among those who share the Thucydidean view, more or less, are 
Busolt, (GG, III: 1, 438; III: 2, 758 and 761); Eduard Meyer (Forschungen, 
II, 296-326) (his view, however, is somewhat ambiguous); Beloch (GG ?, 
II: 1, 297 and Attische Politik, 22); Glotz and Cohen, (HG, II, 604—607); 
and De Sanctis (SdG, II, 257-258). A typical statement of the received 
opinion is that of Hermann Bengston (GG, 217): "Mit vollem Recht sieht 
der bedenkende Historiker die tieferen Gründe, die er erstmals von den 
äusseren Anlässen scheidet, in dem historischen Faktum des athenisch- 
spartanischen Dualismus sowie in dem Gegensatz der von den beiden führen- 
den griechischen Staaten vertretenen innenpolitischen Grundsitze. Die 
moderne Forschung ist in der überwiegenden Mehrzahl dem Thukydides 
gefolgt. . . ." 
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rial appetite of Athens was not insatiable and gave good evidence of 
being satisfied, that the Spartans as a state seem not to have been 
unduly afraid of the Athenians, at least until the crisis had developed 
very far, that there was good reason to think that the two great 
powers and their allies could live side by side in peace indefinitely. 
and thus that it was not the underlying causes but the immediate 
crisis that produced the war. 

It is true, of course, that the war could not have taken place in the 
absence of certain pre-existing conditions. If there had been no his- 
tory of Athenian expansion and no sentiment in Sparta hostile to 
Athens, Corinth could never have driven the two powers into conflict. 
But tensions and suspicions exist in most diplomatic relationships; it 
remains to be proven that there is something in a particular historical 
situation which must permit those tensions and suspicions to bring 
on a war. It is far from clear, for instance, that the First World War 
was inevitable, but it can at least be argued with more than a little 
plausibility that some major change in the European situation must 
result from the disintegration of the power of Austria-Hungary, and 
that disintegration was not only inevitable, but already under way. 
The instability caused by that change in the European balance of 
power was unavoidable, and given the mutual suspicion and distrust 
of the major powers, there was a very good chance that war would 
result. The situation in Greece between the two Peloponnesian wars, 
however, was in no way parallel. There was no inherent instability; 
on the contrary, the settlement of 446/5, which was carefully ad- 
hered to by both sides, promised a greater stability than had been 
possible before. One may believe that the growing power of Athens 
and Sparta’s fear of it made the First Peloponnesian War inevitable, 
but hardly the second. 

Some scholars who have not been convinced by the Thucydidean 
formulation of the causes of the war have nonetheless been dissatis- 
fied with an explanation arising from the events immediately pre- 
ceding the war. They have discovered its origins not in the decisions 
and actions taken by statesmen in the period 435-431 but in forces, 
sometimes impersonal, that are greater than the men who are their 
instruments. Some have imagined that the cause of the war was 
naked Athenian aggression, which deliberately brought on the war 
to achieve greater conquests. In their view, Pericles carried out this 
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policy, but it was the policy of the Athenians as a people.” That judg- 
ment is contradicted by all the evidence we have and supported by 
none. 

Others have rested their thesis of the inevitability of the war on 
such shadowy concepts as the conflict between Dorian and Ionian 
and between democracy and oligarchy.’ Although it is true that there 
were Dorians and Ionians, democrats and oligarchs, on either side, it 
is fair to say that the Athenian side was made up chiefly of Ionians 
and democrats, while the better part of the Spartan force was com- 
posed of Dorians and oligarchs. Yet there is not one whit of evidence 
for the view that these divisions contributed to the outbreak of war. 
Dorian, oligarchic Corinth had not hesitated to support Ionian, demo- 
cratic Athens against Sparta in 506 and against Aegina in the 490's. 
Democratic, Ionian Athens had been willing to help Dorian, oli- 
garchic Sparta in her war against the Messenians. Once decisions 
had been made on other grounds, similarities and differences of race 
and constitution could make relations between states easier or more 
difficult, but they were never an important factor in determining 
policy. 

Economic causes in several forms, as we have seen, have been 
proposed as the real source of the conflict. Cornford's notion that 
there was a party of merchants from the Peiraeus who hoped to make 
great economic gains by seizing control of the route to the west via 
Megara, Acarnania, and Corcyra and forced Pericles to drive Athens 
to war is altogether fanciful. In the first place, it is plain that the 
Athenians had no intention of seizing Megara at the beginning of 
the war. It is further clear that Athens’ interest in Corcyra was stra- 
tegic and not economic. Finally, although there were aggressively 
imperialistic Athenians who hoped to gain economically from the 
extension of empire, not all of them merchants from the Piraeus, the 
simple fact is that they did not make Athenian policy. That policy 
was made by Pericles, who had fought them successfully in the past 
and was not swayed by them in the years of the final crisis.* 


2 E.g., Nissen, Historische Zeitschrift, N.F., XXVII (1889); Cornford, 
Thucydides, 1—51. 

3 These reasons, among others which are somewhat better, are put forth by 
Glotz and Cohen (HG, II, 604—607). 

4 See above, pp. 238-242. 
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Grundy’s version of the economic causes of the war is no more 
acceptable. His conviction that the states of the Peloponnese were 
dependent on imported grain and went to war because Athenian 
domination of Corcyra threatened to cut them off from the granary 
of Italy and Sicily is wholly without support. The best refutation of 
his theory is that the Peloponnesians went through the long war, 
blockaded much of the time by the Athenian fleet, without starving. 
None of our sources mention widespread hunger in the Pelopon- 
nese, and they could not fail to do so if it had been there. Even poor 
Megara, whose starving farmers Aristophanes put on the stage with 
such comic effect, survived and even resisted an Athenian invasion 
and an internal revolution rather than yield. Grundy's view that the 
Athenians became involved at Corcyra likewise because of the search 
for western grain we have already dismissed.* Nor is his suggestion 
that the Athenians must continue to expand in order to prevent un- 
employment at home at all persuasive. We have reason to think that 
at the time of the crisis Athens had disposed of its excess population 
and was even hard-pressed to fill up the quota of settlers for her 
colonies.® 

None of these economic explanations have won much support, 
but another one continues to have champions. It is that the rivalry 
between Corinth and Athens for the western trade was, if not the 
only cause of the war, at least a major factor in bringing it on.’ We 
have already seen that Corinth’s involvement in the affairs of Epi- 
damnus and her subsequent conflict with Corcyra were not caused 
by economic considerations. Her involvement with Athens arose out 
of the Corcyrean affair; there is no reason to believe it would have 
happened otherwise. The Corinthians at first did not try to bring on 
a war but merely attempted to persuade Athens to allow the humilia- 
tion of the Corcyreans. Pride and considerations of power, not 
economics, brought on the conflict between Athens and Corinth. It 
is perfectly true that Athenian trade in the western areas formerly 

5 See above, pp. 239-240. 

6 For Grundy's views, see Thucydides and the History of his Age, I, 315- 
332. 

7 As excellent a scholar as Hermann Bengtson places great emphasis on the 
trade, seeing fit to put his version of the outbreak of the war in the following 


words: “Entziindet hat sich die Flamme des grossen Krieges an dem Zwist 
der Handelsmáchte Athen und Korinth.” (GG, 218). 
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dominated by Corinth had grown enormously. But the better part of 
that growth had taken place by the end of the sixth century and had 
not prevented Corinth from being very friendly to Athens. Thucyd- 
ides tells us clearly just when and why the Corinthians first became 
hostile. It was in 459 when the Athenians helped the Megarians in 
their war against Corinth. The hatred Corinth thereafter felt toward 
Athens had little if anything to do with economics. If economic 
rivalry, moreover, is to explain the Corinthian hatred of Athens, we 
are at a loss to understand Corinth’s decision to restrain the Spartan 
alliance from aiding the Samians in their rebellion from Athens. 
Surely the commercial rivalry with Athens, if there was one, did not 
significantly increase in intensity between 440 and 432, yet on the 
former occasion Corinth was outstandingly pacific and on the 
latter she was altogether bellicose. We are finally forced to conclude 
that economic rivalries did not make the Peloponnesian War inev- 
itable and that economic considerations played no significant role in 
bringing on the war. Thucydides was altogether correct in fixing his 
attention on politics and power. 

We have been presented lately with an up-dated version of the 
Thucydidean thesis that the war was the inevitable outcome of the 
division of the Greek world into two power blocs.* In its new guise, 
the Thucyididean view is fortified with the weapons of modern social 
science. The condition that troubled the Greek world and brought 
on the war is discovered to be "bipolarity." Typically, such words 
are borrowed from the physical sciences to lend an air of novelty, 
clarity, and authority to a shopworn, vague, or erroneous idea. In our 
context, bipolarity is used to describe a condition in which "exclusive 
control of international politics was concentrated in two powers 
solely responsible for preserving the peace or making war." ° (The 
word bipolarity, incidentally, does not seem to have any advantage 
over the word polarity, another word borrowed from the physical 
sciences for use in other contexts.) That seems to be a fair statement 
of the way in which Thucydides saw the Greek world on the eve of 
the war, although it is hardly correct to assert that a consciousness of 
the "limitations which that power constellation has steadily imposed 


8 Peter J. Fliess, Thucydides and the Politics of Bipolarity (Baton Rouge, 
1966). 
9 Ibid., 14. 
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on the freedom of action of states” 1° has been neglected. It has in 
fact been understood and given great weight by most scholars who 
have accepted the interpretation of Thucydides. It is true, of course, 
that they did not realize they were talking about bipolarity. 

In any case, the argument runs something like this: The creation 
of the Athenian Empire after the Persian War and Sparta’s refusal to 
“contain” its expansion produced a bipolar world. As the years passed, 
“the bipolar mold hardened.” Thus, when the Corcyrean crisis came 
along, “there seemed to be no formula available that could lead out 
of the bipolar impasse.” Political forces became too strong for the 
political leaders, and the war became a necessity. To be sure, this 
was not a metaphysical necessity, and in many situations the possi- 
bility of choice exists, but “events must be judged differently in a 
bipolar context.” In such a context each side is in terror that the 
other will gain a monopoly of power and use it to enslave its rival. 
At some time in the growth of Athens, Sparta might have taken steps 
to check its rise, “but once the threshold of bipolarity was reached, 
events had passed the point at which peace could have been pre- 
served indefinitely through settlements.” ™ 

It is true that this particular formulation is not worth dissecting in 
detail, for it is the consequence of scattered piratical raids on the 
scholarly literature, ignores the evidence of the inscriptions, fails to 
consider the influence of internal politics, and makes only a cursory 
analysis of the final crisis. Yet it is valuable in putting into sharp 
relief the assumptions that underlie the view of Thucydides and 
dominate many modern interpretations of the causes of the war. The 
major assumptions are that the causes of the war must be sought 
chiefly, if not only, in Athens and Sparta, and that there was no way 
to avoid a final reckoning between these two great powers. But the 
Greek world of the years between the Persian War and the Pelopon- 
nesian War was not bipolar. By 435, Athens had come to dominate 
her allies to the degree that they were eliminated as independent fac- 
tors in foreign affairs, but Sparta had not. Thebes and especially 
Corinth were free agents. To combat Athens with any hope of 
success, it is true, they must bring Sparta over to their cause. On the 
other hand—and this is decisive—Sparta could not prevent them 


10 Idem. 


11 Ibid., 66-72. 
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from engaging in their own policies. This independent exercise of 
foreign policy was sometimes conducive to peace and sometimes to 
war; it was not, in any case, predictable. Its possibility is a serious 
argument against the inevitability of the war. 

The unpersuasiveness of all theories of inevitability is best demon- 
strated by a resumé of the events that led to the war. At each step it 
is clear that the decisions were not preordained, although, of course, 
the options narrowed as time went on. Our analysis of the years be- 
tween the wars shows that the theory that peace between Athens and 
Sparta could not last must be imposed on the facts from the outside; 
it does not arise from the evidence. The internal quarrel at Epi- 
damnus had no relation to the outside world and need not have 
affected the international situation in any way. Corinth’s decision to 
intervene was in no way the necessary consequence of previous con- 
ditions. Corinthian control of Epidamnus was not necessary for 
Corinth’s economic well-being, her security, even her prestige. Cor- 
inth decided that the affair at Epidamnus would provide a splendid 
opportunity for revenge on its traditional enemies, the Corcyreans. 
The Corinthians could have chosen to refuse the Epidamnian 
appeal; had they done so there would have been no crisis and no 
war. To be sure, they knew in advance that intervention would 
probably mean war with Corcyra, and they did not flinch from the 
prospect, for they were confident that they could defeat Corcyra 
with the help of their Peloponnesian allies. 

When some of their friends tried to dissuade them from their 
course out of fear that Corcyra would obtain the help of Athens and 
so bring on a larger war, the Corinthians ignored their counsel. 
They did not do so because they wanted a war with Athens, but 
because they expected that Athens would not fight. They were led 
to this belief by their interpretation of the informal detente between 
the Peloponnesians and the Athenians. Their interpretation was not 
correct, because Corcyra and its navy presented special problems not 
easily and obviously dealt with by the unspoken understanding that 
each side would be permitted freedom of action in its own sphere of 
influence. Sparta and Sicyon, at least, understood the danger, and 
the Corinthians should have too. They proceeded with their danger- 
ous policy because they miscalculated the Athenian response. Their 
miscalculation arose not from a traditional hatred of Athens caused 
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by a commercial rivalry, but rather from a combination of irrational 
hatred for the Corcyreans and wishful thinking, which led them 
to expect from Athens the response that they wanted. Had reason 
prevailed, the Corinthians would have accepted the Corcyrean offer 
of arbitration, which would have left them in a better position than 
when they first became involved at Epidamnus. The crisis would 
have ended before it ever involved either Athens or Sparta, and the 
war would have been averted. 

By the time Athens became involved in 433, her freedom of action 
was somewhat limited. Corcyra was at war with Corinth. If Athens 
remained aloof, the Corinthians might win and attach the Corcy- 
rean fleet to the Spartan alliance and challenge the unquestioned 
naval supremacy that was the basis of Athenian security. Once it 
became clear that Corinth would not retreat, the Athenians had no 
choice but to meet the challenge. It is clear, however, that the Athe- 
nians did not seek a confrontation with Corinth for commercial, 
imperial, or any other reasons; the conflict was forced on them. They 
first tried to limit their commitment in the hope that Corcyra would 
win with its own forces. 

When the Battle of Sybota blocked this resolution, they did what 
they could to localize the conflict and avoid involving Sparta. The 
preparations they made for a likely conflict with Corinth were calcu- 
lated to avoid giving the Corinthians a valid pretext for demanding 
Spartan assistance. Two of these measures, the ultimatum of Poti- 
daea and the Megarian Decree, were errors in judgment by Pericles. 
In the case of Potidaea, he reacted too vigorously to the threat that 
Corinthian machinations might produce rebellion in the empire and 
gave the impression of Athenian tyranny and aggressiveness. In the 
case of Megara, again his reaction was greater than the situation 
required. He intended to punish Megara for helping the Corinthians 
in the Battle of Sybota and to issue a warning to them and to any 
other friends of Corinth to stay out of the affair and prevent its 
spread. The action was probably unnecessary, for Sparta seemed to 
be exercising a restraining hand on most of her allies; yet the decree 
had a very serious effect on the internal politics of Sparta. It ap- 
peared to be an attack on an ally of Sparta launched without sufh- 
cient provocation, and it reinforced the impression of Athens as a 
tyrant and an aggressor. Pericles misjudged the stability of the 
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political situation at Sparta and unintentionally gave the war party 
a goad with which it could drive Sparta and its allies to war. If his 
judgment had been better and, perhaps, if the Athenian irritation 
with the Megarians had been less, he might have taken a gentler 
tone, avoided provocative actions, and allowed the friends of Athens 
and peace to keep their control of Spartan policy. If he had, there 
might not have been a majority of warlike ephors to promise help 
to Potidaea and to cooperate with the Corinthians in stirring up the 
war. Had the Athenians shown more restraint, there is a possibility 
that even after the Battle of Sybota a general war could have been 
prevented. 

All this is not to say that there were no existing forces or condi- 
tions that helped bring on the war. The perfectly ordinary civil war 
in a remote and unimportant town on the fringes of the civilized 
world could hardly have led to a great war ex nihilo. Certainly there 
needed to be a solid core of suspicion and mutual distrust in Athens 
and Sparta. Another crucial factor originating long before the out- 
break of the crisis was the deep and emotional hatred between Cor- 
inth and Corcyra. Still another was the organizational weakness of 
the Spartan alliance, which permitted a power of the second magni- 
tude to drag the hegemonal power into a dangerous war for its own 
interests. Connected with that was the constitutional weakness of the 
Spartan executive, which divided the real responsibility for the 
formulation and conduct of foreign policy and permitted unpredict- 
able shifts back and forth between policies in a rather short space of 
time. Such weaknesses made it difficult to restrain outbursts of pas- 
sion and to follow a sober, cautious policy in times of crisis. After 
the death of Pericles, the Athenian constitution would show a similar 
weakness, but so long as he was alive Athens was free of this 
problem. 

It is also true that the machinery of diplomacy was too rudimen- 
tary to preserve peace in time of crisis. The Thirty Years’ Peace was 
open to varying interpretations, as are all diplomatic agreements, but 
it provided only one, rather clumsy, means for settling disagreements. 
It authorized the submission of all disputes to arbitration, but it made 
no provision for consultation before minor differences reached the 
level of disputes needing arbitration. By the time arbitration is re- 
quired, disputants are often so hostile that they refuse to use it. 
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When disputes reach the level of arbitration, they have become 
public issues and aroused powerful emotions not easily controlled. 

All these may be considered as remote or underlying causes of the 
war. They may be seen as contributing to the situation that made 
war possible, but all of them together did not make war necessary. 
For that, a complicated chain of circumstances and decisions was 
needed. If any of its links had not been present, the war would not 
have come. 

It is customary to apply the metaphor of the powder keg or tinder- 
box to international situations that are deemed the inevitable fore- 
runners of war. The usual way of putting it is that the conflicting 
interests and passions of the contending parties provided the inflam- 
matory material, and the final crisis was only a spark that had sooner 
or later to fall and cause the inevitable conflagration or explosion.'? 
If we were to apply this metaphor to the outbreak of the Second 
Peloponnesian War, we should put it this way: The growth of the 
Athenian Empire and Sparta’s jealousy and fear of it provided the 
inflammable material that ignited into the First Peloponnesian War. 
The Thirty Years’ Peace poured water on that flame and extin- 
guished it. What was left of the flammable material was continually 
cooled and dampened by the mutual restraint of Athens and Sparta 
in the decade 445-435. To start the war, the spark of the Epidam- 
nian trouble needed to land on one of the rare bits of flammable stuff 
that had not been thoroughly drenched. Thereafter it needed to be 
continually and vigorously fanned by the Corinthians, soon assisted 
by the Megarians, Potidaeans, Aeginetans, and the Spartan war 
party. Even then the spark might have been extinguished had not 
the Athenians provided some additional fuel at the crucial moment. 

No one planned the Peloponnesian War, and no state wanted it, 
yet each of the three great states bears part of the blame for bringing 
it on. The Corinthians did not want war with Athens but a free 
hand against Corcyra. They were willing to risk such a war, how- 
ever, because they hoped Athens would not really bring it on, be- 
cause they counted on their proven ability to gain the help of 
Sparta in case of war, and because they were determined to have 
their way. Theirs is the greatest guilt, for they had the freest choice 


12 Meyer (Forschungen, II, 312), for instance, employs the spark metaphor 
in connection with the coming of the Peloponnesian War. 
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and sufficient warning of the consequences of their actions, yet they 
would not be deterred from their purpose. 

The Spartans too deserve a share of the blame. They allowed 
their war party to frighten them with unfounded alarms of Athenian 
aggression and the Corinthians to blackmail them with empty threats 
of secession. They ignored the advice of Archidamus, which would 
have allowed them to avoid the war without any loss of power, 
honor, or influence. They rejected the opportunity to arbitrate 
specific disputes as specified in the treaty and were captured by 
the romantic vision of destroying the Athenian Empire, liberating 
Greece, and restoring Sparta to unchallenged primacy. They were 
quite right to go into the war burdened by a guilty conscience. 

The Athenians, however, were not without guilt. To be sure, 
their security required that they accept the Corcyrean alliance and 
prepare for further conflict with Corinth. They need not, however, 
have behaved with such arrogance and harshness toward Potidaea 
and Megara. This frightened their rivals and lent plausibility to the 
charges of the Corinthians. In one sense, although probably not in 
the way they intended, the enemies of Pericles were right in fixing 
on the Megarian Decree as the cause of the war and on Pericles as 
its instigator. If he had not issued it, the Corinthians might not have 
been able to persuade the Spartans of the evil intentions of Athens 
and so to drive them to war. There is even some possibility that if he 
had been willing to rescind it at the request of the second Spartan 
embassy, the peace party might have returned to power and the war 
have been avoided. By that time, however, Pericles’ war strategy 
dominated his thinking. It demanded a policy of firmness, and the 
Spartan offer was rejected. The political situation at Sparta made 
arbitration impossible; the intransigence of Pericles prevented any 
other solution. 

All the statesmen involved suffered from what might be called “a 
failure of imagination.” '* Each allowed war to come and even helped 
bring it on because he thought he could gain something at a reason- 
able cost. Each evolved a strategy largely based on past wars and 
expected the next war to follow his own plan. None seems to have 


13 The term is used by Laurence Lafore in The Long Fuse: An Interpreta- 
tion of the Origins of World War I (New York, 1965) to explain the out- 
break of the First World War. It seems to me to be appropriate here as well. 
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considered the consequences of miscalculation. None had prepared 
a reserve plan to fall back on in case his original estimation should 
prove wrong. All expected a short war; none was ready even for the 
ten years of the Archidamian War, much less the full twenty-seven 
years that it took to bring the conflict to a conclusion. They all 
failed to foresee the evil consequences that such a war would have 
for everyone, victors and vanquished alike, that it would bring 
economic ruin, class warfare, brutality, erosion of moral standards, 
and a permanent instability that left Greece vulnerable to foreign 
conquest. Had they done so they would scarcely have risked a war for 
the relatively minor disputes that brought it on. Had they done so, 
we should admit at once, they would have been far better men than 
most statemen who have faced similar decisions in the millennia 
since then. The Peloponnesian War was not caused by impersonal 
forces, unless anger, fear, undue optimism, stubbornness, jealousy, 
bad judgment, and lack of foresight are impersonal forces. It was 
caused by men who made bad decisions in difficult circumstances. 
Neither the circumstances nor the decisions were inevitable. 
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Our investigations have led us to conclusions that differ from 
those of Thucydides and the majority of modern scholars. That is a 
sobering thought, for perhaps it is only arrogance and a peculiar 
perversity that have led to such conclusions. A glance at the history 
of the question, however, may acquit us of these charges, for over 
the years Thucydides' account of the causes of the war has been 
found unsatisfactory even by those who accept his explanation. 

One of the keenest analyses of the problem was made by Eduard 
Meyer,’ who finally decided that Thucydides was correct. But his 
shrewd understanding of the actual events often led him to contra- 
dict parts of the Thucydidean interpretation and to explain others 
away. His final conclusion, moreover, seems to contradict some of 
his earlier judgments. On the crucial question of the Megarian De- 
cree, for instance, Meyer agrees with Thucydides that the decree 
itself was not the cause of the war, but he admits that his interpreta- 
tion of the decree and the causes of the war is not altogether correct. 
It is clear to him, moreover, "that Thucydides does not give the 
Megarian Decree sufficient motivation, or rather, he does not give it 
any motivation at all.” ? He concedes the possibility that the Corin- 
thians might have chosen to accept the Athenian interference at 
Corcyra, but considers the Athenian intervention at Potidaea the 


1 Forschungen, II, 296-326. 
? [bid., 302-303. 
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act that made war inevitable? It is interesting to note that he does 
not even consider the possibility that Corinth might have chosen not 
to involve herself in the affair at Epidamnus. Yet his appreciation of 
the events of the Pentecontaetia is very similar to the one we have 
given above. He denies that Athenian power grew between 446 and 
433 and considers Thucydides’ attempt to offer the events of the 
Pentecontaetia as Sparta’s motive for war to be unsuccessful. “On 
the contrary, his own account shows that it was the Corinthians who 
brought on the war and that it was quite difficult for them to push 
through the decision for war in Sparta.” * He further believes that 
the decisive causes of the war lay not in the opposition between 
Athens and Sparta but between Athens and Corinth, where “vital in- 
terests collided.” 5 

Meyer believed that the mutual acceptance of the Peloponnesian 
League and the Athenian Empire that had prevailed since 446/5 
might have lasted, “but only on one condition: that no displacement 
of the equal power of both groups took place.” € The Corcyrean 
affair destroyed the equilibrium and brought on the war, but Thucy- 
dides and Pericles were both right in thinking that war was already 
inevitable. Athens had to defend Corcyra to defend the empire, and 
Pericles knew that the alliance would provoke Sparta into war. 
Thereafter he allowed no concessions, as Thucydides says, and drove 
Athens into war. “An unprejudiced judgment could not deny that 
his attitude, which alone appreciated the Athenian power position 
and the suitable circumstances, was in fact the only one possible and 
statesmanly. Every other procedure would have brought more seri- 
ous consequences to Athens and still not have avoided the war." 
Meyer concluded his argument as follows: 


So basically we have returned after long detours to Thucydides' interpre- 
tation. If we put in place of Sparta's jealousy and her fear of the growing 
power of Athens the thesis that the Peloponnesians, and at their head, 
the Spartans, could not fail to consider the power position of Athens as a 
serious handicap which they must seek to get rid of as soon as a 
promising opportunity presented itself then, his interpretation and his 


8 305-306. 
4314. 
5315. 
6323. 
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presentation remain perfectly right. And above all: the Corcyrean busi- 
ness was not the cause of the the war but the occasion that made it 
inevitable.” 


Meyer's essay remains a very valuable contribution, but it reaches 
a very surprising conclusion: his analysis of the evidence contra- 
dicts his final interpretation. In order to accept the Thucydidean 
explanation, he is forced in the end to change its formulation. Having 
shown that Athenian power was not growing between 446/5 and 
433, that the events of the Pentecontaetia did not make the war 
inevitable, that the real causes of the war lay between Athens and 
Corinth, he concludes by arguing that the power of Athens forced 
the Peloponnesians to seek a reason to attack. The obvious conclu- 
sion is that Athenian power grew only after the alliance with Cor- 
cyra, but Meyer does not draw it. If the affair at Corcyra or, as 
Meyer says also, the affair at Potidaea, made war inevitable, it can- 
not have been inevitable before. Thus, it would appear Corcyra and 
the other quarrels were not mere pretexts but the real causes of the 
war, and Thucydides is mistaken. But Meyer did not follow his 
arguments to their logical conclusion. He was persuaded by the 
conclusions of Thucydides and could not or would not see the con- 
tradictions between Thucydides’ facts and his interpretation. In- 
stead, he employed his great erudition and ingenuity to patch up 
the cracks. 

Meyer's method of historical exegesis is only one of the many 
attempts to solve the problem of Thucydides' treatment of the causes 
of the war. A very radical solution was proposed by Eduard 
Schwartz.* He noticed that Thucydides’ account of the events lead- 
ing to the war seemed to lead to an interpretation quite different 
from the one presented by Thucydides as his own. The former 
seemed to suggest that the Corinthians were really the cause of the 
war, while the latter said that the truest cause was Sparta's fear of 
Athens. Schwartz concluded that Thucydides had written two ver- 
sions, an earlier one which saw Corinth as the instigator of the war 
and a later one, written after the war had run its full course, which 
showed that the war was the inevitable result of Athenian power 
and Spartan fear. The latter view also vindicated Pericles against the 


* 326. 
8 Thukydides. 
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general conviction that he had needlessly brought on the war and 
was responsible for the Athenian disaster. Schwartz’ work began 
anew the old attempt to divide the history of Thucydides into early 
and late passages and to explain difficulties in the interpretation of 
the meaning of Thucydides with reference to these chronological 
levels. 

Once the issue was joined, other scholars entered the fray with 
different systems of distinguishing early passages from late. Soon it 
became evident that different systems yielded different results, and 
no two scholars agreed exactly on which passages were early and 
which were late. A typical example of the hopeless subjectivity of 
the undertaking has often been noticed.? A single reference to the 
Aeginetans (7. 57-58) is used by one scholar to date all of Books 
VI and VII, by another for only Chapters 57 and 58 of Book VII, 
and for a third it dates only the part of the sentence where the 
Aeginetans are mentioned. At this point, very few passages are 
generally agreed to be early, and they do not give us much help in 
interpreting Thucydides. This is, of course, not the place to discuss 
the problem of composition. We have only raised it to show how 
it originated in large part from the unsatisfactory state of Book I and 
Thucydides' account of the origins of the war. 

The same difficulty gave rise to Nissen’s wild assertion that Thu- 
cydides deliberately concealed evidence of Athenian imperialism to 
shield Pericles.'^ Such suggestions would be neither necessary nor 
possible had the Thucydidean explanation been more satisfactory. 
'The same thing can be said of Cornford's fanciful theory "that the 
merchants in the Athenian harbor city carried on a secret con- 
spiracy to force the war, a secret so well kept that Thucydides never 
discovered it and that is why he missed the key fact in the whole 
story.” ™ He makes it altogether clear that he was led to investigation 
by his dissatisfaction with Thucydides’ version of the causes of the 
war. 


9 See Romilly, Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism, 7 and H. D. West- 
lake, CQ, N.S., V (1955), 53, n. 8. 

10 Historische Zeitschrift, NF. XXVII (1889). See also its refutation by 
Meyer, Forschungen, II, 296-326 passim. 

11] quote the satirical but accurate summary of M. I. Finley, The New 
York Review of Books, vol. 8, No. 5, March 23, 1967, 26. 
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Plainly he thought that his account . . . of the disputes and negotiations 

on the eve of the outbreak ought to satisfy posterity. He has told us all 
the ascertained truth which seemed to him relevant. But somehow we 
are not satisfied. We do not feel, after reading the First Book, that 
Thucydides has told us all that we want to know, or all that he knew 
and, if he had considered it relevant, might have told. So attempts have 
again and again been made to go behind his story. We are still troubled 
by the question which he thought no one would ever have to ask.!? 


It was Cornford’s belief, in fact, that Thucydides was not very 
much interested in causes, and that opinion has won support in very 
respectable quarters. Momigliano has exposed the weakness of the 
Thucydidean account with his customary shrewdness. Modern his- 
torians praise Thucydides because he drew the distinction between 
superficial and profound causes: 


Nothing else has contributed so much to Thucydides’ reputation as the 
most scientific of the ancient historians—as the man whom any university 
would be proud to have as a Privatdozent. But surely there is a mis- 
understanding here. If there is something that Thucydides does not 
succeed in doing, it is to explain the remote origins of the conflict be- 
tween Sparta and Athens. The whole of the diplomatic and social history 
of the thirty years before the Peloponnesian war is perhaps irretrievably 
lost for us just because Thucydides was not interested in it. There are so 
many things we do not know because Thucydides did not care to study 
them. 


The remote causes of a war are as much plain facts as the immediate 
causes. If the facts are not produced, if we are left with a vague feeling 
of mystery, then we can be certain that we have been misled. Thucydides 
is vague about the àAz6eoráry pó$aoc:s. He is far superior to Herodotus 
in explaining the actual conduct of the war with which he is concerned, 
but he is much less convincing than Herodotus in discovering the remote 
origins of the war.!4 


The unsatisfactory quality of Thucydides’ explanation leads Momig- 
liano to the conclusion that Thucydides, like most Greeks, “came to 
accept war as a natural fact like birth and death about which noth- 


12 Cornford, Thucydides, 3. 

13 E.g., Arnaldo Momigliano in Studies in Historiography, (London, 
1961), 112-126 and M. I. Finley, in Generalization in the Writing of 
History, Louis Gottschalk, ed. (Chicago, 1963), 27. 

14 Studies in Historiography, 117-118. 
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ing could be done. They were interested in causes of wars, not in 
causes of war as such. Yes, the golden age had been free from wars, 
but then that was the golden age. In ordinary life you could postpone 
a war, but you could not avoid war.” ** This is not the place to 
discuss the accuracy of Momigliano’s generalization about all the 
Greeks."® It is enough here merely to disagree with its applicability 
to the historian of the Peloponnesian War. 

It should be plain that the causes of the war were vitally impor- 
tant to Thucydides. Whatever he may have thought about the nature 
of war in general, he was determined to set his audience right on 
the causes of this particular war. Public opinion in Athens was con- 
vinced that Pericles had started the war by insisting on the Me- 
garian Decree. Meyer does not go too far in saying that Thucydides 
"whole first book, the presentation of the origins of the war, is 
wholly an uninterrupted polemic against the popular opinion." !* 
Yet the shortcomings of the Thucydidean account have led scholars 
to take more recondite views. 

The problems of the Thucydidean interpretation have even led to 
a debate over the words Thucydides uses to express the idea of 
cause and the very meaning of his major statement about the causes 
of the war. It was, of course, inevitable that Cornford's representa- 
tion of Thucydides as an unscientific historian who had no sense of 
cause should produce a reaction. Some scholars responded by assert- 
ing that far from having no understanding of cause, he had a very 
scientific and subtle notion of it, deriving from contemporary usage 
in Greek science, particularly medicine.'* Subsequent studies have 
shown that this reaction went too far, that Thucydides does not use 


15 Ibid., 120. 

16 It might, however, be useful to cite Gordon M. Kirkwood's intelligent 
refutation of Cornford's view: "When Cornford said that ‘there is in Thucyd- 
idean Greek no word which even approaches the meaning and association 
of the English "cause" with its correlative, "effect,"' he must have altogether 
overlooked the historical use of atz:ov." Further on he denies that Thucydides 
did not understand causes but only pretext and grievance, by referring to his 
analysis of the Trojan War, where he is clearly aware of objective causes 
CAJP, LXXIII [1952], 58-59). 

17 Forschungen, II, 297. 

18E. Schwartz, Thukydides, 250; C. N. Cochrane, Thucydides and the 
Science of History (Oxford, 1929), 17. 
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words for cause in a special, scientific way. When he speaks of 
xpoddoas, and especially of 4 éAnPeardrn xpddacis, he uses it in a way 
that accords fully with general Greek usage.'* Thucydides main 
statement on the causes of the war runs as follows: 


dior, © EAvoay, tas airías mpovypaya mpwrov Kal tas Óuujopàs ToU pý Twa 
fnrioai more èÉ Orov rocoUros wodenos rois “EAAnot Katéotyn. Thy pev yap 
dAxBearárqv rpopacw, apaveotarny 8€ Aóyo, Tos ’APnvatovs *yodpmar peyddous 
ycyvopévovss, kai $óflov mapéxovtas Tois Aaxedaipoviois dvaykaoa és TO 
mohepeiv, ai 8 és Tó ávepov Acyópevat airia ais’ joav éxarépov, ad’ dv Aícavres 
Tas omovdds és Tov móAepov KatéoTnoav.”° 

The obvious interpretation and the one most commonly adopted is 
that the view given is that of the historian himself. This view is best 
illustrated by quoting a standard English translation that incor- 
porates it. 


The reasons why they broke it [the peace] and the grounds of their 
quarrel I have first set forth, that no one may ever have to inquire for 
what cause the Hellenes became involved in so great a war. The truest 
explanation, although it has been the least often advanced, I believe to 
have been the growth of Athens to greatness, which brought fear to the 
Lacedaemonians and forced them to war. But the reasons publicly alleged 
on either side which led them to break the truce and involved them in 
the war were as follows.?! 


Kirkwood and Pearson on similar but different grounds believe 
that Thucydides is not giving his own view of the causes of the war, 


19 Kirkwood, op. cit., and Lionel Pearson, TAPA, LXXXIII (1952), 205- 
223. 

20 ], 23. 5-6. 

21 Translated by C. F. Smith in the Loeb Classical Library. A similar 
understanding may be found in the translation of Mme de Romilly in the 
Budé edition and that of Antonio Maddalena, Thucydidis Historiarum Liber 
Primus (Florence, 1961), IIT, 98. The English translation of Richard 
Crawley, based on the same understanding, is very free, but in my opinion 
closer to the real sense of the passage than any other. It deserves quotation: 
""The real cause I consider to be the one which was formerly most kept out 
of sight. The growth of the power of Athens, and the alarm which this 
inspired in Lacedaemon, made war inevitable. Still it is well to give the 
grounds alleged by either side, which led to the dissolution of the treaty and 
the breaking out of the war." 
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but rather the motive of the Spartans.?* Sealey has shown that this 
view is mistaken and that the usual opinion is correct: “At 1. 23. 6 
Thucydides states the true cause of the war, as he conceives it.” ** 
But that is not the end of the affair. Though Sealey believes that we 
have Thucydides’ own opinion, he does not share in the consensus 
of what that opinion is. He translates the crucial sentence as follows: 
“The truest cause, though least spoken of, was, in my opinion, that 
the Athenians, who were growing powerful and arousing alarm 
among the Lacedaemonians, compelled them to make war.” ** When 
this interpretation is expanded, it suggests that it is not the growth 
of power or the Spartan fear that is emphasized; it is rather the lead- 
ing role of the Athenians. “The growth of Athenian power is thus 
relevant to Thucydides’ conception of the cause of the war; but to 
say that it, or with it the fears of the Spartans, was in his opinion 
the cause of the war is to overlook the nuances of his statement.” ?5 
It is not unlikely that Sealey was led to this interpretation by his own 
conviction that Athens really was responsible for the war. “In the 
years 433-432 the Athenians were spoiling for a fight.” ** Our own 
analysis has led us to different conclusions, but in any case, Sealey 
has himself seen problems with the theory. He finds the theory of 
“the truest cause” not satisfactory, “for even if he [Thucydides] is 
right in saying that the Athenians compelled the Spartans to fight, 
he has not answered the further question, why did the Athenians 
want war?” ** We might be tempted to suggest that Thucydides did 
not answer the further question because he did not hold to the 
earlier premise, for Sealey’s translation and interpretation of 1. 23. 6 
are not likely to win wide support.?* 

Sealey thinks the answer is that Thucydides had not fully thought 
out the consequences of his theory. He finds, moreover, an alternate 
theory of causation that exists side by side with the “truest cause” in 
the work of Thucydides. This rises out of the account of the inci- 

22 Kirkwood, AJP, LXXIII (1952), 47 and 51; Pearson, op. cit., 219-221. 

23 Raphael Sealey, CQ, N.S., VII (1957), 9. 

24 [dem. 

25 Ibid. 10. 

26 Idem. 

27 Ibid. 11. 


28 It is noted and rejected by A. Andrewes, CQ, N.S., IX (1959), 225, 
nik; 
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dents that led up to the war, the quarrel over Corcyra, the Megarian 
Decree, the affair at Potidaea, etc. This theory tries to explain the 
war as the consequence of a series of grievances, much in the manner 
of Herodotus. It was an earlier theory and the “truest cause,” a later 
and, presumably, unfinished one. And so we are back to explaining 
the problems of Book I by the suggestion that it is incomplete and 
contains ideas formulated at different times. The important point 
here, however, is that the whole problem is brought about by the 
unsatisfactory relationship between the facts as Thucydides presents 
them and his explanation of their meaning. 

A final example will suffice. An interesting analysis of the coming 
of the Peloponnesian War is that of F. E. Adcock in the Cambridge 
Ancient History? He is shrewd enough to reject the theory of 
inevitability and bold enough to deny the truth of Thucydides’ 
“truest cause,” saying, “It seems to explain more truly why the war 
began again in 413 and ended as it did than why it began at all 
in 431.” *° He explains the difficulty away, however, by resort- 
ing to the theory of early and late strata of Thucydidean thought. 
The early stratum gives us an account “which is true to fact and 
true to the Greeks and Greek wars of that time.” * The later 
stratum, written after the defeat of Athens, looked at the events from 
a distorted perspective. Mme de Romilly, however, has shown that 
whatever the state of the history as a whole, Book I at least is a unit. 
There may be some late additions, but the essential ideas, of which 
the "truest cause" is the most pervasive, were present in Thucydides 
thinking and in the composition of the book from the beginning.*? 
There is no way to minimize his responsibility for the only explicit 
causal theory in the work. 

Adcock, furthermore, is led by his own conviction that the war 
was not inevitable to attribute the same view to Thucydides. In 
this opinion he appears to be alone.* He is surely mistaken. In 

29 5. 165-192. 

80 5, 190. 

81 19], 

32 Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism, 16-36. 

33 CAH, V, 182; Thucydides and his History, 7. 

34] have been unable to find a single scholar who denies that Thucydides 


believed the war to be inevitable. Many make no reference to the subject, 
but the following flatly assert that Thucydides believed in the inevitability 
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1. 23. 6, Thucydides clearly distinguishes the “truest cause” from 
the events of the period after 435. In 1. 88 he concludes his account 
of the quarrels and complaints by saying that the Spartans voted to 
go to war “not so much because they had been persuaded by the 
arguments of their allies as because they were afraid that the Athe- 
nians might become more powerful, seeing that the greater part of 
Greece was already in their hands.” This assertion is then supported 
by a long excursus whose purpose is to show just how Athenian 
power had grown and caused fear for the Spartans.** Since the im- 
mediate causes are dismissed as incidental, since the growth of Athe- 
nian power that goes back to the Persian War is offered as the “truest 
cause,” and since no way of preventing the growth of that power 
or the fear it engendered is presented, we can only conclude that 
Thucydides meant us to think that the war was inevitable once the 
Athenian Empire was permitted to come into existence. 

We are compelled, then, to conclude that the general opinion is 
right in thinking that Thucydides believed the war to be inevitable 
and that the growth in Athenian power and the fear it produced in 
Sparta was the true cause of the war. Our own analysis of the facts, 
both those presented by Thucydides and those reported elsewhere, 
has led us to believe that he is wrong on both counts. We may seek 
comfort in the words of F. E. Adcock, who justified his disagreement 
with Thucydides by saying, “We remain entitled, indeed obliged, to 
make the best judgment we can on the facts known to us about the 
historical reasons for the outbreak of the war. That is not a matter 
to be settled by authority, even the authority of Thucydides.” 3$ 

Two questions remain. They deal with the mind and the methods 
of the historian rather than with historical events, and a full answer 
to them would require a detailed historiographical study, which is 
impossible here. Yet they arise unavoidably from our investigation 
and deserve at least to be recognized, if not fully answered. If Thu- 


of the war: Eduard Meyer, Forschungen, II, 308-310; J. B. Bury, The 
Ancient Greek Historians, paperback republication (New York, 1958), 94; 
Werner Jaeger, Paedeia, Gilbert Highet, tr. (Oxford, 1954), I, 393; P. A. 
Brunt, AJP, LXXII (1951), 270; Jacqueline de Romilly, Thucydide I (Paris, 
1958), xliii and Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism, 21. 

35 See P. K. Walker, CQ, N.S., VII (1957), 27-38. 

36 JHS, LXXI (1951), 4. 
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cydides is wrong about the causes of the war and its inevitability, we 
must ask how he has been able to convince most of his readers that 
he is right. We should further like to know how and why he him- 
self came to his conclusions. The first question is rather easier to 
answer. The devices Thucydides uses in his account of the causes 
of the war are the same ones he employs throughout his work to 
make his interpretation clear and persuasive: judgments made in his 
own voice (such as his statement of the “truest cause” in 1. 23. 6), 
the selection, omission, and arrangement of evidence, aad the 
speeches. These have always been recognized and form the greatest 
part of his method. 

A fourth device, however, has been given prominence by recent 
studies: the attribution to people of motives, purposes, and ideas that, 
at the very least, Thucydides does not support with evidence, and in 
some cases, he could hardly have known anything about. The clear- 
est example of this device is to be found in Thucydides’ treatment 
of Cleon. We need not concern ourselves with whether or not that 
treatment is fair or the picture it paints of Cleon accurate; ® we 
want merely to know, for instance, how Thucydides goes about 
convincing us that Cleon is an incapable general who wins battles 
by luck and loses them out of incompetence. One of those ways is 
perfectly illuminated by Woodhead in a passage so illustrative that 
it deserves quotation. The subject is the Battle of Amphipolis, where 
the Spartan Brasidas defeated Cleon. Both generals died in the 
battle. The Thucydidean account makes it perfectly clear that the 
battle was decided by the shrewdness of Brasidas, who took advan- 
tage of the foolishness of Cleon, who appears "incompetent, uncer- 
tain, self-confident, cowardly, by turns." ** But a careful analysis of 
the text reveals interesting things. 


By contrast with the obscurity of the battle narrative, the historian seems 
remarkably well acquainted with what was im the minds of both com- 
manders. Brasidas’ plan could presumably have been expounded to him 
soon afterwards, perhaps by Clearidas himself. But what of Cleon, also 
dead on the battlefield? What was Thucydides’ source of information 
here? A few prisoners eager to blame their misfortune on their dead 


387 Although A. G. Woodhead's article in Mnemosyne (Series 4, XIII 
[1960], 289-317) should put an end to the controversy. 
38 Ibid., 306. 
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general? Disgruntled hoplites casting back in their memories nineteen or 
more years later? . . . Further we may note Thucydides’ use of words: 
“Cleon was compelled . . . he became aware, and was unwilling that 
they be exasperated. . . .” And later, “He did not expect . . . he had 
acquired confidence in his own wisdom . . . he thought he could with- 
draw. . . ." but afterwards, seeing Amphipolis apparently deserted, “he 
thought he ought to have brought up siege engines." It is, to say the least, 
remarkable that Thucydides should know all this.*® 


This attribution of motives, purposes, and ideas, so difficult to 
authenticate, is one of Thucydides’ most effective means of persuad- 
ing the reader of the inevitability of the war. After the speeches of 
the Corcyreans and Corinthians in the assembly at Athens in 433, 
Thucydides tells that the Athenians voted to make a defensive alli- 
ance with Corcyra, "for it seemed to them that a war with the 
Peloponnesians would come in any case." *° But almost half of the 
Athenians did not think the war inevitable, for they had voted against 
the alliance and had almost commanded a majority against it. It is 
also worth contemplating how Thucydides knew what was in the 
minds of the narrow majority of Athenians who supported the alli- 
ance. Again, immediately after completing his account of the growth 
of Athenian power after the Persian War, Thucydides reiterates a 
version of his view of the causes of the war: 


In this time the Athenians established and reinforced their empire and 
themselves attained great power. Although the Spartans perceived this, 
they made only a small attempt to prevent it and remained quiet for the 
greater part of the time. For even before this they had never been quick 
to go to war unless they were compelled, and in this period they were 
hindered, to a degree, by wars at home. This quiet lasted until the 
power of the Athenians began to manifest itself and to lay hold of their 
allies. Then the situation became unendurable, and the Spartans decided 
they must try with all their resolution to destroy that power if they could 
and to launch this war.* 


Here the explanation of the causes of the war rests on an inter- 
pretation of the feelings, motives, and inclinations of the Spartans 
over a period of half a century. The resolution of the Spartans to 

39 Ibid., 308. 


40 1, 44, 2, éóóxe yap à mpàs IIeNomovvgaíovs móNeuos kai Qs Éceatat abrois, 
41], 118.2. 
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destroy the power of Athens is made to seem the culmination of an 
emotion that had grown gradually and could not forever be con- 
tained, not a temporary aberration, an outburst of anger and fear 
resulting from a particular event or chain of events. Once again it 
would be interesting to know how Thucydides obtained his infor- 
mation on the inner workings of the Spartan psyche. When these 
passages are put together with two others in the speeches, it is difh- 
cult to escape the feeling of inevitability. The Corcyreans say the 
war is inevitable in 433.** Pericles says the same thing in the debate 
that put an end to negotiations.** It is not easy to avoid concluding, 
as Mme de Romilly does, that “all the different actors in the drama 
know from the beginning that the war is going to take place.” ** 
How can the reader believe otherwise? 

The same impression is strongly fortified by the arrangement of 
materials in the first book. After a section on ancient history to dem- 
onstrate the relative insignificance of previous wars and the magni- 
tude of the one under discussion, Thucydides gives us his fullest 
statement of the truest cause of the war. This is followed by an 
account of the publicly alleged causes, an account already rendered 
insignificant by the last sentence in the statement of the truest cause. 
That account makes only the briefest mention of the one event most 
widely believed to be significant, the Megarian Decree, and the 
brevity of this treatment, as Mme de Romilly points out, is quite 
deliberate. “By never mentioning the Megarian decree except among 
the other incidents, by speaking of its importance in the debate only 
after the Peloponnesian vote and among so many demands and pre- 
texts, finally, by raising the question of this importance just before 
the speech of Pericles which denies and refutes it, Thucydides makes 
us clearly understand that this importance was illusory.” ** The nar- 
rative of Thucydides also manages to tell us of the debate on the 
Corcyrean alliance at Athens, that it required two sessions of the 
assembly to make a decision, and yet does not tell us what position 
Pericles took in the debate. We know, of course, that he favored the 
alliance, but we do not learn that fact from Thucydides. 


42 ]. 33. 2. 

48 ]. 144. 3. 

44 Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism, 21. 
45 Thucydide, I, xlii. 
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This omission points up some others equally strange. We know 
from Thucydides himself that after the Athenians heard the Corcy- 
reans and Corinthians, they had a debate of their own. Not less than 
two opinions were put forward with enough vigor and persuasiveness 
to force a second assembly. If not Pericles, then one of his party 
must have made an effective speech in behalf of the alliance with 
Corcyra. Yet, although Thucydides gives the speeches of the Corin- 
thians and Corcyreans in full, he presents no Athenian speeches, in 
spite of the splendid opportunity the occasion afforded for another 
of the antilogies Thucydides is so fond of. Why does he omit the 
Athenian speeches? He was surely there to hear them and had every 
reason to remember what he heard. On a similar occasion at Sparta 
he presents speeches on both sides of the question and gives us the 
names of the speakers, Archidamus and Sthenelaidas. Nor does he 
on other occasions hesitate to indicate political differences within 
Athens by means of contradictory speeches. The argument over 
Mytilene is reported in full and highlighted by the speeches of Cleon 
and Diodotus. The debate over the Sicilian expedition is documented 
with several contradictory speeches by Nicias and Alcibiades. But 
we are not given the speeches in the crucial debate that concluded 
with Athens’ first step in the direction of war. 

The other striking omission occurs in the final debate at Athens 
which resulted in the rejection of the Spartan ultimatum and which 
amounted to a decision for war. On that occasion, Thucydides tells 
us, there was a great debate indeed. Many rose to speak, much was 
said for and against the war, a great deal of argument surrounded 
the Megarian Decree, yet Thucydides reports only the speech of 
Pericles. It would be instructive to know what arguments his oppo- 
nents used, and this occasion too is perfect for a typically Thucy- 
didean antilogy, but we are given only the speech of Pericles. We 
have rejected the notion that Book I is incomplete, and it is im- 
possible to believe that these striking omissions are accidental. The 
choice and arrangement of evidence and speeches are deliberate. 
Its purpose is to emphasize what is truly significant (7) dAnOeordry 
vpóbacw) and to diminish the importance of what is really trivial. 

If Thucydides had given us a pair of Athenian speeches from the 
debate on the Corcyrean alliance, one of them most likely by Peri- 
cles, he would be emphasizing the fact that two decisions were 
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possible, that the Athenians could readily have chosen not to accept 
the alliance and almost did, and that vulgar opinion had some reason 
to believe that Pericles had an important responsibility for bringing 
on the war. Had he given us speeches that opposed Pericles’ refusal 
to withdraw the Megarian Decree in 432, he would have had to give 
greater support to the contention that the decree could have been 
rescinded. In so doing, he could not avoid giving even greater em- 
phasis than he does to Pericles’ decisive role in the Athenian deter- 
mination not to yield. The impression given would be very different 
from the one that leaps out at us at the first glance we give to the 
history as we, in fact, have it. It would be, according to Thucydides, 
a very false impression. 

After the narrative of the publicly alleged causes, with the signifi- 
cant omissions we have noticed, comes a restatement of the “truest 
cause,” followed immediately by the description of Athens’ rise to 
power, which is meant to give it support. The omissions in the 
account of the Pentecontaetia are notorious and too numerous to list 
here.** The point is that there is no way to explain all these omissions 
and still hold to the belief that the excursus is intended to supply an 
accurate, objective history of the period. No one has supplied a per- 
fectly acceptable explanation of how Thucydides made his selection 
of facts for this period, but Walker's suggestion cannot be far from 
the truth: “The passage 89-118, as an account of the Athenian 
growth which alarmed Sparta, is at the same time an account of 
ý dAnPeordrn mpóġaoıs: it is, from its introduction and conclusion, no 
more and no less than an account of the growth of Athenian power 
written to explain Spartan alarm and a particular Spartan decision: 
it is parenthetic to the main substance of Bk. I as introduced in 23, 
i.e. the formal cause or rpóġaoıs of the war.” ** The excursus is fol- 
lowed by another statement of the "truest cause." Then comes an 
incredibly brief and sketchy account of negotiations between Athens 
which went on for months, capped by a long, unopposed speech by 
Pericles which assumes and flatly states that the Spartans have long 
been plotting against Athens and that the war is inevitable. A study 
of the selection and arrangement of materials in Book I should make 


46 Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 365-369) lists sixteen; it is possible that there 


are even more. 
51 Op. cit. 31. 
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it clear that a theory that suggests that it is incomplete is untenable. 
On the contrary, it is a masterpiece of rhetoric, carefully planned 
and executed, which makes its point with brilliance and subtlety. 
We need not wonder that it has convinced most of its readers. 

Finally we come to the question of why Thucydides chose the 
interpretation that he presents to us. Why does he offer an expla- 
nation for the coming of the war which is not clearly supported by 
the evidence he supplies? Part of the answer must lie in his polem- 
ical intentions. Popular opinion believed that the war was caused by 
Pericles and the Megarian Decree. That opinion was altogether 
simple-minded and wrong. Although the decree and Pericles were 
more important than Thucydides indicates, he was surely right to 
seek a more satisfactory explanation. It would be a mistake to believe, 
however, that Thucydides offers his interpretation merely to defend 
Pericles against the popular charges. Thucydides was an ardent 
admirer of Pericles and regarded him as the greatest statesman of his 
time.** At the end of the war that had brought Athens so much grief 
and a crushing defeat, we may be sure that the reputation of Pericles 
had suffered great damage. Thucydides could not have been un- 
moved by the desire to restore that reputation, and his history must 
have contributed much to that end. Instead of believing that Pericles 
had driven his country into an unnecessary and disastrous war over 
a trifle, the reader of Thucydides is persuaded that Pericles was a 
wise and far-seeing statesman who knew that war was inevitable, 
evolved a sound strategy for winning it, and was thwarted only by 
such unforeseeable events as the plague and his own death, and by 
the foolishness of his successors, who would not carry out his strategy. 
Both versions are exaggerated, although we may be sure that Thucy- 
dides is far closer to the truth than Aristophanes and Ephorus. 
Thucydides would have been very pleased that his defense of Peri- 
cles has totally driven the opposition from the field. 

Yet the desire to defend Pericles is not enough to explain the 
Thucydidean interpretation. The play of great impersonal forces is 
not confined merely to the coming of the war, but plays a leading 
part in the entire history. The purpose of the work is made very 
clear quite early. It is intended for those "who wish to see clearly the 


48 See especially Romilly, Thucydide, II, xvi—xxix. 
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things that have happened and those things that, in accordance with 
human nature, will happen in the same or a similar way again in 
the future.” His work is not intended only for the present, but as a 
"possession forever.” *? Assuming the essential stability of human 
nature in the political realm,” he tried to establish what amount 
almost to laws of political behavior. Mme de Romilly's study of the 
place of imperialism in the work of Thucydides has shown that it is 
possible to derive from the history such fundamental laws." Never- 
theless, he recognized the role of outstanding individuals who pos- 
sessed wisdom and could affect the course of events. No doubt his 
book was intended for their use, and its purpose was to provide them 
with the principles of human political behavior that would enable 
them to make good judgments in the future. Thucydides wanted to 
describe and analyze the impersonal forces that operate in human 
society. A future Themistocles or a Pericles would have the wisdom 
to use the laws or principles that emerge from that analysis to guide 
his political actions.*? 

If we keep this purpose in mind, we may arrive at a better under- 
standing of why Thucydides interpreted the coming of the war as 
he did. Thucydides stood on the edge of philosophy. He was sufh- 
ciently a historian to feel compelled to establish the particulars, to 
present the data as accurately as he could, but he was no less, and 
perhaps more, concerned to convey the general truths that he had 
discovered. His passion for truth, his careful distinction between 
remote and immediate causes, his refusal to explain human events 
by celestial intervention have all led modern scholars to see him as 
very much like a modern historian. The fact is that in many ways he 
is far less modern than Herodotus. The canons of modern historical 
scholarship demand the presentation of a fair sample of the evidence. 


49 ]. 22. 4. 

59It is important to emphasize, as Momigliano has done in Studies in 
Historiography, 127-142 and 211-220, that Thucydides limited himself 
strictly to political history. His statement about the stability of human nature 
should be understood to apply to that limited context. In that area his con- 
fidence does not seem to be misplaced. 

51 Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism, 311-343. 

52 For a somewhat fuller statement of my view of Thucydides’ purposes, 
see my chapter on Thucydides in The Great Dialogue, A History of Greek 
Political Thought (New York, 1965), 96-112. 
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Evidence must be presented on both sides of an argument, and the 
interpretation must emerge from a demonstration that one thesis is 
better founded than another. Where there is conflicting evidence, 
the sources must be cited and reasons given for preferring one over 
the other. Relevant material known to the historian must be reported 
even though it contributes to a thesis that he believes mistaken. It 
should be perfectly plain that Herodotus complies with these de- 
mands far more than does Thucydides, who, in fact, violates every 
one of them at some time or another. Herodotus loves the phenomena 
in themselves; he is chiefly concerned with composing an interesting 
and honest narrative. He also wants to suggest some general truths, 
but that purpose is secondary. Thucydides has a different purpose. 
The phenomena and the narrative are not ends in themselves, but 
means whereby the historian can illustrate general truths. 

This is not to say that Thucydides means to deceive. Quite the 
opposite is true. He is determined that the reader will not be de- 
ceived, so he selects his material in such a way as to emphasize and 
clarify the truth. We must remember that his immediate audience 
knew much more than we do about the events that led to the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. When Thucydides treated the Megarian Decree 
with such contempt, they were fully aware of all the evidence on the 
other side, and Thucydides knew it. His peculiar emphasis was not 
an attempt at deception but at interpretation. We should also re- 
member that the great majority of the evidence that permits us to re- 
ject the Thucydidean interpretation is provided by Thucydides. The 
purpose of Thucydides was to set before us the truth as he saw it, 
but his truth need not be ours. If we are to use his history with profit, 
as we can and must, we must distinguish between the evidence he 
presents and the interpretation he puts on it. Only then can we use 
it as a “possession forever.” 
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A. The Willingness of the Members of the 


Delian League to Accept Atheman Leadership 
(Page 39) 


In the fourth century the same opinion was held not only by 
Isocrates (De Pace 30, Paneg. 72, Panath. 67), who might have 
been prejudiced in favor of Athens, but also by the Spartans, who, 
according to Xenophon CHell. 6. 5. 34), admitted that the Athenians 
had been chosen for naval leadership by the allies with the approval 
of the Spartans. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 23. 2) has seemed to some 
scholars to argue against Spartan approval by saying that the Athe- 
nians took over the hegemony éáxóvrov róv Aaxedapoviov, and they 
have tried to emend the text to remove the difficulty. Gomme (Hist. 
Comm., I, 272) is probably right in arguing against emendation and 
interpreting the phrase, "Sparta being unwilling to keep the leader- 
ship." It is clear in any case that the official Spartan position was one 
of at least tacit approval. If Aristotle's text is sound and to be inter- 
preted in the more obvious way, then Aristotle may be taking the 
opinion of the recently defeated war party to be the true attitude of 
the Spartans. 

Meyer (Historia, XII [1963], 405 ff.) has seized upon the 
statement of Herodotus zpó$acw Tijv Ylavcavíeo Vfpw mpoicxdpevor [oi 
'Afnvaio.] áme(Aovro Tijv Hyenoviny tos Aaxedaoviovs (8. 3), as the 
cornerstone of his theory that the formation of the Delian League 
was the culmination of an Athenian plan dating back at least to 481. 
His arguments are not convincing, but there is no reason to deny 
that by 478 the Athenians were more than willing to assume the 
leadership. Herodotus emphasizes their willingness, while Thucyd- 
ides lays great stress on the initiative of the allies. Both may be right. 
As Sealey says: "This difference of judgment and other such oddi- 
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ties doubtless reflect contemporary controversies.” He goes on to say 
that “the student who tries to reconstruct fifth-century history from 
fifth-century sources is in the position of a foreigner who visits a 
country and listens to citizens talking politics; at best a tenth of what 
he hears will be true.” This last statement seems to me altogether too 
pessimistic. Thucydides and Herodotus were not merely two citizens 
discussing politics; they were learned men who had taken some pains 
to discover the facts. Their interpretations are not to be too readily 


discarded. 


B. The Historicity of Diodorus’ Account 


of the Spartan Assembly in 475 
(Page 51) 


Many modern scholars simply omit this story, presumably for the 
same reasons that Busolt denies its historicity (GG, III: 1, 71, n. 1). 
For him, “Die ganze Beratung ist augenscheinlich nur ein Erzeug- 
nis der Phantasie des Ephoros.” Grote (A History of Greece [4th ed.; 
London, 1872] IV, 348, n. 1) accepts the conference and considers 
the role played by an influential Spartan named Hetoemaridas 
“probable enough.” but like Busolt, he considers the speech merely 
an Isocratean commonplace invented by Ephorus. With what I hope 
is the higher naiveté of this century, I believe in the conference, the 
decisive presence of Hetoemaridas, the general tenor of his remarks, 
and even in the accurate recollection of his words by the Spartan 
source of Ephorus. There is no doubt that Ephorus knew many true 
things that neither Herodotus nor Thucydides reports. In this period, 
which falls outside the main interest of both historians, the argument 
from silence is worthless. It is bad method to ignore the report of an 
ancient author that is not contradicted by another source, internally 
impossible, or self-contradictory. Thus, there is no reason to doubt 
the conference. It is impossible to imagine why Ephorus or his source 
should invent Hetoemaridas and attribute a leading role to him, for 
we know nothing else about him. So we should not doubt him or his 
important intervention in the discussion. 

A. Andrewes (ASI, 4-5) accepts the historicity of the meeting and 
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the role of Hetoemaridas without question. The speeches, of course, 
like all speeches reported by ancient historians, are more suspicious 
and probably are not completely accurate reports of what the speakers 
said. Nonetheless, in this case I think Ephorus is reporting the gen- 
eral idea of the discussion correctly and even passes on some of the 
more striking phrases used by the speakers. The young men of the 
war party urged in favor of their unwillingness to give up rule of 
the sea an ancient oracle in which the god had warned them against 
a "lame" hegemony (43 xodAyv &xoe iv iyepoviav). To abandon one 
of the two foundations of their leadership, they argued, would leave 
Sparta lame indeed. I believe this rare burst of eloquence became 
famous among the Spartans and was often repeated. Little more than 
a decade later, Cimon, the greatest philolaconian in Athens, who had 
named one of his sons Lacedaemonius, who admired Sparta and its 
way of life, and who had very close relations with Sparta, was called 
upon to argue in behalf of sending an Athenian expedition to help 
Sparta. He responded with unaccustomed eloquence, exhorting the 
Athenians “not to leave Hellas lame nor see their city deprived 
of its yokefellow" Cui riy» “EAAdSa xwv pyre rijv wodw érepóćvya mepudeiv 
yeyernuévqv) (Plut. Cim. 16. 8). It appears that he put to good use in 
a different context a metaphor that he had heard from his Spartan 
friends. For an excellent discussion of the value of Ephorus-Diodorus 
as a source, see Mary Morse Fuqua, A Study of Character Portrayal 
in the History of Thucydides, unpublished doctoral dissertation 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 1965, 10-18. 


C. Chronology of Events between ca. 470-453 
(Page 70) 


The chronology of this period has been the subject of much dis- 
agreement. The important questions are these: When did the great 
earthquake at Sparta take place? When did the Messenians rebel 
and when was their rebellion put down? When did the Athenians 
begin their Egyptian campaign and when did it end? How are these 
events in foreign affairs related chronologically to such domestic 
events as the attack on the Areopagus and the ostracism of Cimon? 
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My answers are essentially the ones that may be derived by putting 
together the chronological reconstructions of Gomme, Hist. Comm., 
I, 389-413, the ATL, III, 158-180, and Hignett, 337-341. I be- 
lieve that the earthquake came in 464, that the helot rebellion took 
place at the same time, and that it came to an end in 461/60. (See 
p. 79, n. 5.) W. Scharf (Historia, III [1954/5], 153-162) and 
N. G. L. Hammond (Historia, IV, [1955], 371—381) believe that 
the rebellion of the Messenians began in 469/8. Reece (JHS, 
LXXXII [1962], 111-120) thinks it ended in 455. I think the Egyp- 
tian uprising occurred in the winter of 461/60, that the Athenians 
became involved in the spring of 460, and that the great disaster 
occurred in the summer of 454. J. Barns (Historia, II [1953-4], 163- 
176) and W. Scharf (Historia, III [1954-5], 308-325) argue for 
dating the Egyptian campaign from 462 or 461 to 456. W. Wallace 
CT APA, LXVII [1936], 252-260) places it from 459 to 453. On 
the domestic scene, I believe that Ephialtes attacks on the Areo- 
pagites began in 463 and continued until the final victory of the 
democrats. All this time I believe that he and Pericles were speaking 
in favor of their democratic program and against the extraordinary 
powers of the Areopagus. In 462 the Spartans asked for Athenian 
help, and Cimon persuaded the Athenians to send him at the head 
of four thousand hoplites. In his absence the democrats carried the 
reform of the Areopagus. On his return he tried to restore the old 
order but failed. In the spring of 461 he was ostracized. Not until 
the next year did the Athenians begin their involvement in Egypt. 


D. Reconstruction of the Atheman Tribute Lists 
(Page 114) 


The attack on the ATL version began soon after the publication 
of the first volume in 1939. Gomme challenged it in a note in CR, 
LIV (1940), 65-67 as did S. Dow in AJA, XLV (1941), 642. Dow 
took up the cudgels (an apt image, considering the tone that the 
attack has sometimes taken) for 447/6 as the missing year in CP, 
XXXVII (1942), 371-384 and XXXVIII (1943), 20—27, a position 
that Silvio Accame had already set forth before the first volume of 
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ATL had appeared (Riv. di fiL, XVI (1938), 412-413. Merritt 


disposed of that suggestion, to my mind decisively, with his article in 
CP, XXXVIII (1943), 223-239. He had already retreated from his 
original position to the extent of saying that the missing list need 
not mean that no tribute was collected in that year (The Greek 
Political Experience, Studies in Honor of William Kelly Prentice 
[Princeton, 1941], 53). In the 1943 article he defended the premise 
that the missing year was 449/8, but did not insist that no tribute 
was collected. By 1944 he still had his doubts (B. H. Hill and B. D. 
Meritt, Hesperia, XIII [1944], 9), but by the time of the publica- 
tion of Volume III in 1950, the authors of ATL were again unani- 
mous that no tribute had been recorded for 449/8 because none had 
been demanded or collected. In 1954, D. M. Lewis, assisted by 
W. G. Forrest (BSA, XLIX [1954], 25-29), studied the Lapis Pri- 
mus on which the first fifteen years after 454/3 are preserved and 
questioned the readings that the ATL authors had interpreted as a 
prescript for list 9. This provoked a reply from Malcolm F. McGregor 
CPhoenix, XVI [1962], 267-275), who conceded that the reading 
of a prescript from the questioned letters was not certain, though he 
still believed it to be correct. In any case, he continued to insist that 
there is a missing list, chiefly because no fragments from it have been 
found. 

Recently W. K. Pritchett has launched an attack on the ATL 
CHistoria, XIII [1964], 129-134), which argues on technical epi- 
graphical grounds that "there may have been space for fifteen com- 
plete lists." He is answered vigorously by B. D. Meritt (Hesperia, 
XXXV [1966], 134-140) and M. F. McGregor (Greek, Roman 
and Byzantine Studies, VIII [1967], 102-112). Even if Pritchett is 
right, it still remains to prove that that space was used for the “miss- 
ing” list, and for that I know of no evidence. The sophistication of 
the debate has come to the point where Pritchett has employed a 
“Professor of Geology and an expert crystallographer, to examine the 
stone with a hand lens.” He himself spent three days building up a 
thin coating of latex to obtain the best possible impression of the 
debatable letters. Teams of scholars have been sent to examine the 
stone and the readings in question, and yet there is no agreement. 
Into this epigraphic battleground the civilian dare not venture. 
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E. The Papyrus Decree 
(Page 116) 


The reconstruction, translation, and dating of the decree are those 
of Wade-Gery and Meritt (Hesperia, XXVI [1957], 163-197). See 
also ATL, II, 61, III, 89, and 281. The Greek text is restored on 
p. 164 of the Hesperia article. The decree reads as follows: 


TlepixAgous yvopz[v] eis 
[rà IIavaf/jvaua. áveveykeiv rie "AOjvat] rà èv 8npoot[ox] årorxeipeva ráAav[a. 
rep cvvgynéva Tapa tov modewv Fv me]vraxwXe(ua xarà Tiv "Apurret[8ov 
rdéw Kai ddAa TpwrXe(a. dvadép lev eis thy mó per éxeivo ywo[névov Tar 
épyov Oadrdoons 9' ómos dv xpar[Gcu Trjv BovAyy tov madaav Tpuj[pov 
erypedcioban Gore Vyteis wapad:|Sdvat, kawàs 8' emwavmnyeiv ékáo rov évavroo 


>) - LJ [4 + 
mpos rais imapxyovoas ]éka. 


It is important to understand that many crucial restorations are far 
from certain. Gomme (Historia, III [1954-5], 337), who had not 
seen the restoration cited here, but the earlier one given in ATL II, 
61, had serious doubts about parts of it. The latest version, neverthe- 
less, seems to be very persuasive. Wade-Gery and Meritt have this 
to say about their restoration of the commentator’s version of the 
decree of Pericles: “We do not hold that we have recovered word 
for word the language which he used in making his summary, but 
we do claim that the structure of this section begins now to be clear 
and that we may take our stand on the preserved portions of the 
papyrus with confidence in our interpretation, no matter what the 
precise restorations may be” (p. 188). This seems to me a fair esti- 
mate of the situation. 


F. The Foundation of Thuru 
(Page 157) 


For a discussion of the commercial advantages offered by the site, 


see Busolt, GG, III: 1, 527 and n. 4. Ehrenberg (AJP, LXIX 
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(1948), 152 and n. 15) believes that “Athens—so much was clear 
from the very beginning of the whole action—was to lead the new 
colony.” This assertion rests on the numismatic evidence. The oldest 
coin type of Sybaris seems to be that of a bull with its head turned 
backwards, with the same type, incuse on the reverse. Later an 
amphora appears on the reverse. The next type shows a bull on one 
side and Poseidon on the other. Another coin, judged by Head, 
(Historia Numorum, [London, 1911], 84-85) to belong to Sybaris 
at the same period, has a bird on one side and Poseidon on the other. 
The next period discerned by the numismatists finds coins with a 
bull with its head reverted on one side and Athena on the other. The 
last type of coin bearing the legend of Sybaris shows Athena on one 
side, and on the other the traditional Sybarite bull has changed his 
pose. Instead of turning his head back to bite his flank, he now 
merely lowers it. “It seems almost a symbol that the bull no longer 
looked back.” Finally, as Ehrenberg points out, the coins of the 
newly founded Thurii retain Athena and the forward-looking bull. 
It is the head of Athena on the coins of “the third Sybaris,” i.e., the 
Sybaris, which for Ehrenberg is the best proof of the leadership of 
Athens. This hardly appears to me to be a persuasive argument. The 
use of coin types to explain political events must be employed with 
great caution. As we shall see further on, the Thurian settlement 
did not work out well for the Sybarites. They were soon driven out 
and proceeded to found a fourth Sybaris, yet Thurii retained the 
type of the Sybarite bull on its coins. Yet if we use Ehrenberg's 
reasoning, the Thurians should have removed it, as an unwelcome 
evidence of Sybarite origins. Ehrenberg’s explanation of this phe- 
nomenon seems to me to explain nothing: “The bull certainly main- 
tained a Sybarite tradition, probably just because there was now a 
new, if unimportant, ‘fourth’ Sybaris, the foundation of the expelled 
Sybarites. The Thurians naturally did their best to keep it down, 
and retained the bull coins which were a popular currency” (153). 

The appearance of the Athena on the coins also seems not to 
prove much. Corinthian coins also carried a head of Athena. Does 
that mean that their first appearance is evidence of Athenian influ- 
ence? Athena was worshipped in her several aspects in many cities. 
Head (p. 87) suggested that the Athena on the coins was Athena 
Skyletria, a sea goddess worshipped in many towns of south Italy. 
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The changed posture of the bull, of course, can be interpreted in 
countless ways. The fact that the same coin types were preserved at 
Thurii proves very little, as we have seen. Suppose we make the 
opposite assumption from that of Ehrenberg, i.e., that the types were 
not associated with Athens, but had been adopted at some time by 
the Sybarites for quite different reasons. We can then interpret their 
retention, and particularly the retention of the bull, as an attempt by 
the newly founded Panhellenic colony to flatter the older inhabitants 
and retain their allegiance. All this is very fanciful, but no more so 
than the alternative suggestion. Finally, the fatal weakness of the 
numismatic evidence is that we cannot date the coins in any other 
way than by historical conjecture of the sort we have been engaged 
in, which is to say that the coins cannot be used as independent evi- 
dence of anything. 


G. Athenian Actions in the West between the Wars 
(Page 162) 


One possible instance suggested by Wade-Gery and not treated 
above is the alliance negotiated with Acarnania by Phormio (Thuc. 
2. 68. 8). Thucydides reports it in connection with the events of the 
summer of 430, but he merely indicates that the alliance of Phormio 
was concluded at some time in the past, without being specific. 
Busolt (CG, III: 2, 736, n. 6) suggested that the date could not have 
been before the Samian War, or Corinth would not have been 
friendly to Athens in 440. It could not have been after the beginning 
of the Corinthian dispute with Corcyra, or Thucydides would have 
mentioned it in connection with that affair, and so Busolt places the 
alliance about 437. He is followed by Adcock (CAH, V, 474—475), 
Glotz and Cohen (HG, II, 614) and Cloché (AC, XIV [1945], 
116). But these limits are far from firmly established and, in fact, 
they will not withstand examination. The early terminus is not valid 
if we imagine that the expedition of Phormio occurred during the 
First Peloponnesian War. By 440 the policy of Athens had changed, 
and Corinth knew it. There is thus no reason to deny the possibility 
of a date in the 450's. This is precisely the position taken by Gomme 
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(Hist. Comm., II, 416), who places the expedition “perhaps in the 
early 50’s, at least as early as the Athenian campaign at Delphi in 
c. 448.” Beloch held much the same view, saying that the treaty was 
concluded, “wohl schon vor dem dreissigjahrigen Frieden” (GG, 
II: 1, 299, n. 2). The later terminus is based on an argumentum e 
silentio, and no argument is less persuasive when we are dealing 
with Thucydides, whose omissions are enigmatic to say the least. 
Wade-Gery (Essays, 253-254) places the expedition after 433, al- 
though it would be in accord with his theory of Athenian pressure 
on the west to have it earlier. He believes that “the Akarnanian 
Treaty is subsequent to the battle of Sybota,” more specifically in 
the spring of 432 (pp. 253-254). In a posthumous article (JHS, 
LXXII [1952], 62ff.), R. L. Beaumont supports the view of Wade- 
Gery with what seem to me decisive arguments which place the 
expedition after 433. See also ATL, III, 320 and n. 84. 

Another instance of Athenian activity in the west is inferred from 
a fragment of Timaeus reported by the scholiast to Lycophron, 
Alexandra, 732 (FGrH, IIIB, 556, no. 98). When this is combined 
with a comment of Tzetzes to line 733 and a remark by Strabo 
(5. 4. 247), it is clear at least that at some time the Athenian gen- 
eral Diotimus was called to assist the Neapolitans with a fleet, al- 
though we have no reason to believe what is sometimes alleged, that 
the Athenians strengthened Naples with colonists. (The allegation 
is made by Beloch, GG?, II: 1, 202; cf. FGrH, IIIB, Kommentar 
581.) The problem is to decide when and under what circumstances 
the event took place. The most common opinion since the time of 
Nissen (Historische Zeitschrift, N.F., XXVII [1889], 400ff.) places 
it at the time of the generalship of Diotimus in 433/2. This date has 
been accepted by W. Judeich (PW, V [1905], s.v. "Diotimus 1," 
1147) A. E. Raubitschek, (TAPA, LXXV [1944], 10, n. 4), and 
Bengtson (GG, 205, n. 1). Busolt (GG, III: 1, 538, n. 5) believes 
that it happened before the war in the 430's. Eduard Meyer (Forsch- 
ungen, II, 321—322), arguing against some of the wilder aspects of 
Nissen's theories, was led also to question his date for the expe- 
dition of Diotimus to Naples. He thought it possible that the event 
might have happened in an earlier strategia of Diotimus, although 
we have no record of it and Meyer offers no argument in its behalf. 
Meyer also suggests the possibility that the expedition was a response 
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to a Sabellian invasion of Campania during which Capua and 
Cymae were also attacked. Diodorus, to be sure, dates the attack on 
Capua to 438, but Livy puts it in 423. De Sanctis (Riv. di. Fil., 
N.S., XIII [1935], 71ff. and Pericle, 118) believes that the expedi- 
tion of Diotimus and the Alliance of Athens with Naples took place 
in the 450's in close connection with the alliances with Rhegium 
and Leontini. My opinion is that we may be certain only of an expe- 
dition to help Naples and nothing else. I am inclined to accept the 
majority opinion and place it in 433/2, in the only known general- 
ship of Diotimus, but this is not certain. What is important here is 
to note that there is absolutely no reason to believe that it took 
place between the wars. 


H. Athenian Treatment of Byzantium 
(Page 177) 


Thucydides (1. 117. 3) is our only source for the Byzantine 
capitulation. Gomme (Hist. Comm., I, 357) points out that the cost 
of the Athenian campaign at Byzantium was only a tenth that of 
Samos. He also refutes the assertion made by Miltner (“Perikles,” 
773) that the settlement deprived Byzantium of Bysbicus and 
Callipolis, two small places on the Asian shore of the Propontis. 
Like Amorgus, they do not appear on the tribute lists until 434/3. 
Édouard Will (Bulletin de la Faculté des Lettres de Strassbourg 
[1946-7], 145-146) had read the brief report more carefully than 
most scholars and come up with a novel interpretation. Thucydides 
says, éwéflysav 88 kai Bufdvrior Gamep kai mpórepov imýroor elvai, The trans- 
lation of C. Forster Smith in the Loeb edition ("The Byzantines too 
came to terms, agreeing to be subjects as before") and that of Jacque- 
line de Romilly in the Budé version (“Byzance traita, elle aussi: elle 
redevint sujette comme auparavant") are typical. Will has seen that 
évvéßnoav means that the Byzantines agreed to the conditions under 
which they returned to the empire. In this he is surely right, for if 
"Thucydides had meant to say merely that it came to pass that the 
Byzantines were restored to their previous condition, he would have 
used the impersonal éwéfs. Thus he takes the sentence to mean that 
"Byzance ne se rend qu'a condition de retrouver sa place dans la 
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confédération.” For him this means that Byzantium was in a position 
to set the conditions of her return. The relatively gentle treatment 
the Byzantines received from Athens came from their crucial position 
astride the Bosporus. “Pericles pouvait en effet sans trop de risques 
faire un exemple à Samos, mais il lui fallait traiter Byzance avec 
bienveillance, pour s'assurer sa fidélité." This seems to me to distort 
the meaning of the Greek no less than to misread the political 
realities. To be sure, évvé8noav implies the setting and accepting of 
conditions, but there is nothing in the sentence to tell us who set the 
conditions and who accepted them. It is surely more likely that 
Athens laid down the terms. She had an overwhelming superiority 
of force and had just put down a far more serious rebellion. If 
Byzantium were dictating the agreement, we should expect her to 
ask for a reduction in tribute instead of what seems to be a minor 
but not insignificant rise. I should translate the sentence in question, 
“The Byzantines agreed to be subjects on the same terms as before,” 
and I understand those terms to have been offered not by Byzantium 
but by Athens. We have seen that, in fact, Samos was not made a 
horrible example but was treated with restraint. Will is right to stress 
the moderation of Pericles’ handling of Byzantium, but it was the 
result not of fear but of policy. 


I. The Date of Pericles’ Pontic Expedition 
(Page 181) 


The date of Pericles’ Pontic expedition is the subject of some dis- 
agreement. Most scholars place it shortly after the reduction of 
Samos, as I have. For references, see ATL, III, 114, n. 2. The main 
textual support for this dating is provided by Aristophanes in the 
Acharnians, 601, where Lamachus, named by Plutarch as the com- 
mander of the thirteen ships that Pericles sent to Sinope, is compared 
to "youngsters" (veavíac). From this it is usual to conclude that he 
could not yet be fifty in 425 when the play was produced, and was, 
in fact, much younger. By this reasoning, he would have been too 
young to conduct any campaign much before 440. The authors of 
ATL (III, 114-117) point out the difficulties in getting any hard 
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facts from Aristophanes and suggest a good bit of comic exaggeration. 
They do whatever is possible to allow for an older Lamachus, but 
finally I am persuaded that the majority is right is placing the expedi- 
tion in the 430’s on the basis of the chronological indications we 
have. The authors of ATL would like to place the Pontic expedition 
about 450. I believe their main reason for doing so is that they wish 
it to take place before the Peace of Callias, for they consider it to be 
a breach of the terms of that peace, and so impossible after 449. It is 
easy enough to place the expedition in the 430's by denying the 
existence of a Peace of Callias, but I think it possible to place the 
expedition at that time without giving up a belief in the peace. One 
of the terms of the Peace of Callias which the ancients report to us 
forbade the Persians to sail within the Chelidonian Islands, or 
Phaselis, and the Cyanean Rocks. (For the ancient references, see 
James H. Oliver, Historia, VI [1957], 254-255 and Raphael Sealey, 
Historia, III [1954—5], 325—333, both of whom offer explanations of 
the variations tradition.) Some scholars have believed these rocks to 
have been located only twenty-five miles from the islands, so the 
restricted zone was not very large. See Wade-Gery, Athenian Studies 
Presented to William Scott Ferguson (HSCP, Suppl., I, 1940, 121- 
156, especially p. 135), who speaks of it as a “demilitarized zone,” 
and Sealey (Cop. cit., 330), who rejects Wade-Gery’s interpretation. 
I believe that Oliver has shown that the Cyanean Rocks in question 
are identical with the Blue Rocks near the Thracian Bosporus. Thus, 
it is clear that if Pericles sailed to the Black Sea in the 430's, he was 
certainly breaking the terms of the treaty, if there was one. Since 
Oliver believes in the Peace of Callias, he supports the authors of 
ATL in dating the Pontic expedition to 450. The only strong reason 
for this date, it appears, is the belief that Pericles would have been 
unwilling to break the treaty in the way that he did, but I do not 
share that belief. In the Samian affair Pissuthnes had clearly broken 
the peace, both in letter and in spirit. So far as we know, he was not 
punished nor disavowed by the Great King in Susa. Nothing could 
be more dangerous than to leave such a violation unavenged. Failure 
to act could lead the Persians to believe that Athens had become a 
paper tiger since the death of Cimon and encourage them to further 
encroachments. The more remote allies, on the other hand, must be 
shown that Athens was willing and more than able to resist any 
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Persian attempt at troublemaking. In this context a Pontic expedition 
about 437 makes very good sense as a retaliation against Persia and 
a warning against a repetition of the Persian indiscretion at Samos. 
Pericles did not find it necessary to repeat the warning, for the Per- 
sians committed no further violations until the Athenians were em- 
broiled in the Peloponnesian War, and even then only after Athens 
had suffered severe reversals. If all this is true, the Peace of Callias 
was not the only real treaty that persisted, even though it suffered 
some violations on each side. The evidence for Sinope comes from 
Plutarch Per. 20; for Nymphaeum, see ATL, I, 527—528. For the 
relations with Spartocus at the Cimmerian Bosporus, see Busolt, 
GG, III: 1, 586-7 and notes 1 and 2 on 587; for Amisus, see Busolt, 
GG, III: 1, 586 and n. 3; for Astacus, see Busolt, GG, III: 1, 586, 
n. 4. Diodorus places the foundation of Astacus in 435/4, but I 
think it possible that he is mistaken and that its foundation was part 
of the Periclean expedition. Amisus was founded under the leader- 
ship of a certain Athenocles, and its name changed to Piraeus. 


J. The Site and Date of Brea 


(Page 183) 


The authors of ATL (III, 286ff.) place Brea to the east of the 
Chalcidice in Bisaltia, near Argilos, and believe it to have been 
founded in 446. I accept the arguments of A. G. Woodhead (CQ, 
N.S., II [1952], 57-62), which also convinced J. A. Alexander 
CAJP, LXXXIII [1962], 265-287 and Potidaea, Its History and 
Remains [Athens, Georgia, 1963], 45, 65, 68, 108, and 114). H. B. 
Mattingly (CO, N.S., XVI [1966], 172-192) agrees with Wood- 
head that the date of foundation is after 446. He admits that, ac- 
cording to the generally accepted epigraphical criteria, it should not 
be put after about 438. Since he rejects those criteria, he is consistent 
in placing the foundation of Brea in 426/5 and attributing it to 
Cleon's aggressive imperialism. He is inclined to accept Woodhead's 
location of the site. Charles Edson (CP, L [1955], 169-190) rejects 
Woodhead's emendation of the text of Thucydides from Bépowv to 
Bpéay and thus casts some doubt on his location of Brea. A. J. Graham 
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(Colony and Mother City in Ancient Greece [Manchester, 1964], 
34, n. 3) believes that the date of its foundation is restricted either 
to 445/4 or 440/38, but that it is not possible to choose between 
these two periods. I hope that the strategic considerations I have 
discussed above may lend support to Woodhead's date. 

Professor Meritt has informed me that Woodhead has now aban- 
doned the views I have accepted. Meritt has reiterated the judgment 
of the ATL in an article called "The Choregic Dedication of Tea- 
gros" (Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, VIII [1967], 45-52, 
especially 49-50). There he again points out the significance of 
Plutarch’s statement that Pericles sent “a thousand settlers to estab- 
lish a joint colony with Bisaltae” (Per. 11. 5). He is convinced that 
this must be a reference to the establishment of Brea and helps to 
explain a drop in the tribute of Argilus in 446. Several arguments 
seem to me to count against the identification of Brea with Plu- 
tarch’s colony. The first, most obvious, but least important, is that 
Plutarch does not call it by name. The second is that the reference 
to the colony among the Bisaltae occurs in one of those omnibus 
passages where he gathers together a number of colonies Pericles 
established, including even Thurii. There is no reason to believe 
that the list is exhaustive. If we take Plutarch’s language seriously, 
moreover, another objection arises. He says that in addition to the 
settlers Pericles sent to the Chersonese, Naxos, and Andros, he also 
sent a thousand to Thrace BwdArais cvvorxnoovras. This may, of course, 
be only a loose usage, but ewowjeovras seems to suggest the forma- 
tion of a joint colony, which Brea certainly was not. None of this is 
decisive, but it justifies resistance to the identification of Brea with 
Plutarch's Bisaltian colony. The identification remains possible and 
should not be ignored. My argument for the Periclean policy would 
not be impaired by such an identification and a shifting of Brea 
from west to east of the Chalcidice, but I continue to prefer the 
western location. 

The date of the colony is a more important question and no more 
open to certain decision. Epigraphy does not settle the matter. The 
date offered by the ATL makes sense. In the present state of the 
evidence, the reader can only judge for himself which theory is more 
attractive. 
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K. The Date of the Battle of Poteadia 
(Page 316) 


This difficulty does not arise for those who believe in a different 
chronology, which puts the Battle of Potidaea in September of 432 
and the congress at Sparta in November of that year. We need not 
go into the complicated details of the chronological controversy here. 
It is enough to quote the argument made by Gomme against the 
later dates and in favor of his dates adopted here. 


From Aug. 1 to about May 20, the date of the invasion of Attica is from 
9% to 10 lunar months, about the least we might expect “not a year, but 
less” to mean. Moreover, a date for the Conference early in August also 
explains why the Corinthians urge haste, and why the delay of the 
Peloponnesians is ascribed to their unpreparedness, not to the imminent 
approach or the early arrival of winter, as would be the case if the battle 
of Poteidaia had been fought after mid-September and the Conference 
therefore not held before November. Indeed, if the decision of the 
Peloponnesians to go to war was made so late in the year, there was no 
delay (except that of some days next year after the army left the 
Isthmus); for in that case the invasion took place at the earliest feasible 
time after the decision . . . , at the season of the year which was to 
become normal for the annual event. If the decision was made early in 
August, there was opportunity for invasion in September and October 
but the Peloponnesians were not ready. Hence the Corinthian plea for 
haste, and hence the complaint of delay. Moreover, if the Conference is 
dated to the beginning of November, barely seven lunar months passed 
before the invasion about May 20; no candid person would say that such 
an interval would be called “not a year, but less’ (A. W. Gomme, CR, 
LV [1941], 65-66). 


Gomme offers a bibliography of the chronological debate up to 
the time of his article on p. 59. He repeats the gist of his arguments 
in his Commentary (I, 420-424). 
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(Selected references to Athens and Sparta are listed.) 


Acarnania, 111, 159, 163, 214, 234, 
252, 253, 272, 309, 347, 384, 385 

Achaea, 11, 158 

Actium, 226, 227 

Adriatic Sea, 181, 205, 211, 212 

Aegean Sea, 24, 31-33, 37, 39-41, 45, 
47, 49, 50, 57, 58, 60, 97, 98, 103, 
106-108, 111, 119, 163, 175, 182, 
188, 189, 232, 328, 335 

Aegina, 23, 32, 35, 36, 62, 77, 84-86, 
89, 95, 130, 258, 259, 286-288, 
292, 295, 304, 309, 321, 328, 329, 
331, 347, 354, 360 

Aeschines, paymaster at Brea, 183 

Agariste, 63, 206 

Agesander, 325 

Agesilaus, 16, 19, 28, 52 

Agis, king of Sparta, 94, 126 

Alcibiades, 117, 146, 195, 370 

Alcmaeon, 59 

Alcmaeonidae, 59, 65, 68, 108, 318, 
320 

Aleuadae, 50 

Alexander, king of Macedon, 62, 182 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, 23 

Ambracia, 11, 12, 209, 214, 217, 218, 
223, 224, 245, 252, 253 

Ambracian Gulf, 214, 226, 252, 253 

Amisus, 389 

Amorgus, 176, 386 

Amphictyonic League, 50 

Amphilochian Argos, 252, 253 

Amphipolis, 47, 167, 182, 186-189, 201, 
276, 277, 279, 367 

Anactorium, 208, 214, 215, 217, 218, 
245, 250, 251, 253 

Anaxagoras, 78, 168, 195, 198, 201, 319 

Andros, 58, 102, 119, 390 

Angelos, 50 

Antagoras of Chios, 39 


Anthemocritus, 260, 261, 267 
Antigone, 175 

Antiochus of Syracuse, 164, 165 
Aphytis, 275 


Apollonia, 208, 209, 212, 214-217 


Arbitration, 225, 226, 229, 231, 235, 
304, 319, 328-330, 334, 339, 353, 
355 
Arcadia, 10, 11, 19, 21, 54, 158, 163, 
312 
Archestratus, son of Lycomedes, 280- 
283 
Archidamian War, 261, 262, 307, 356 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, 77, 87, 
144, 237, 263, 268, 300-304, 306- 
310, 313, 316, 321-325, 337 
Areopagite constitution, 64, 65, 68, 88, 
135, 143 
Argilus, 188, 389, 390 
Argolid, 12, 53 
Argos, 11-13, 21, 22, 24-25, 30, 50, 53, 
54, 74, 84, 88, 90, 94, 104, 105, 
110, 121, 128, 225, 292, 321 
Aristagoras of Miletus, 26, 186 
Aristeus, son of Adimantus, 282-285 
Aristides, 39, 40, 42, 46, 52, 57, 59, 64, 
105, 116 
Aristocracy, 12, 139, 175 
at Athens, 20, 65, 66, 69, 71, 106, 
109, 138 
at Corcyra, 209 
at Epidamnus, 206-208 
at Sparta, 27 
Aristomedes, 50 
Ariston, 154 
Aristophanes, 195-197, 372, 388 
Aristotle, 27, 41, 69, 103 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 81 
Asia Minor, 99, 111 
Aspasia, 195, 197, 255, 319 
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INDEX 


Astacus, 181, 389 
Athenaeus, son of Pericleidas, 261 
Athenocles, 389 
Athens: 
Academy, 78 
Acropolis, 60, 101, 116, 185, 228, 
243, 251 
Areopagus, 59, 64, 68, 71-74, 134, 
199, 280, 379, 380 
citizenship, 103, 104, 143, 190 
cleruchies, 45, 46, 126, 150, 157, 
176, 190 
colonies, 34, 40, 45, 47, 61, 101, 102, 
118, 119, 157, 158, 167, 181- 
191, 348, 385 
ecclesia, 65, 69-71, 228, 237, 251, 
325, 326, 338, 370 
economy, 39, 40, 179, 180, 182, 191, 
262, 347-349 
empire, 2-4, 9, 19, 20, 31, 42, 43, 51, 
80, 85, 98, 103, 105, 109, 113, 
115, 124, 126-128, 130, 148- 
152, 154, 163, 170-191, 194, 
200, 233, 239, 254, 269, 293, 
295-297, 304, 306, 308, 312, 
327, 328, 330, 331, 333, 335, 
336, 339, 345, 350, 352, 354, 
355, 358, 366 
long walls, 87, 93, 95, 180, 288 
navy, 60, 65, 87, 96, 171, 175, 176, 
182, 241, 244, 246-248, 253, 
280, 283, 312, 313, 333, 335, 
340, 352 
Odeon, 78 
Parthenon, 78, 194 
Pnyx, 228 
politics, 57, 58, 64, 65, 67, 68, 70- 
72, 77-79, 83, 96, 103, 104, 
106, 108, 109, 112, 132-152, 
167-169, 193-202, 238, 239, 242- 
244, 262, 266, 267, 270, 318- 
320, 324, 326, 331, 338, 339, 
340, 347 
Propylaea, 78, 251 
strategy, 334-340, 355 
Thirty Tyrants, 29 
Treaty with Colophon, 116 
tribute lists, 45, 114, 118, 119, 148, 
149, 151, 152, 176, 179, 187, 
259, 274, 275, 386 
Attica, 60, 61, 80, 86, 88-90, 93, 96, 
124, 125, 180, 190, 255, 264, 
268, 273, 280, 292, 301, 303, 
307, 314, 316, 325, 327, 329, 
330, 335, 337, 338, 341, 342 
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Autonomy, 33, 42, 44, 88, 100, 119, 
122, 127, 128, 170, 171, 241, 258, 
259, 279, 321, 325, 327, 328, 330, 
334 

Azov, Sea of, 181 


Bacchiads, 210, 214, 218 

Bisaltia, 389, 390 

Black Sea, 179-181, 189, 191, 239, 
240, 387, 388 

Boeotia, 15, 16, 19, 22, 30, 87-92, 94- 
96, 111, 122-124, 126, 163, 289 

Bosporus, 180, 182, 239, 240, 387 

Bottiaea, 278 

Bottice, 275, 277, 281 

Brasidas, 186, 189, 367 

Brea, 182-189, 276, 277, 389, 390 

Bysbicus, 386 

Byzantium, 37, 39, 172, 173, 176, 177, 
179-182, 185, 189, 199, 265, 276, 
314, 386, 387 


Callias, son of Calliades, 108, 251, 283- 
285 


Callias, son of Hipponicus, 59, 107, 
108, 134 

Callias Decrees, 272 

Callicles, 106 

Callicrates, 78 

Callipolis, 386 

Campania, 386 

Capua, 386 

Caria, 41, 150, 151, 172, 179 

Carystus, 45, 58 

Cecryphaleia, 84 

Ceos, 102 

Cephallenia, 223, 246, 312 

Chaeroneia, 122-123 

Chalcidic League, 21 

Chalcidice, 172, 182, 183, 186, 210, 
273, 278, 281-284, 389, 390 

Chalcis (on Corinthian gulf), 96, 114 

Chalcis, on Euboea, 89, 102, 119, 126, 
127, 157, 280 

Charinus, 260, 261, 267 

Charondas, 158 

Cheimerium, 246 

Chelidonian Islands, 388 

Chersonese, see Thracian Chersonese 

Chios, 33, 35, 39, 43, 128, 175, 176 

Cilicia, 106 

Cimon, 24, 29, 44, 46, 51, 52, 59-69, 
71-74, 77-79, 81-83, 87, 91-94, 
96, 103-105, 108-110, 112, 120, 
123, 130, 133-135, 140-144, 146- 
148, 151, 155, 161, 177, 182, 
199, 244, 267, 329, 379, 380, 388 


Cimmerian Bosporus, 181, 389 
Citium, 105, 106 
Cleandridas, 124, 125, 164, 329 
Clearchus, 116 
Clearidas, 367 
Cleinias Decree, 116, 117 
Cleisthenes of Athens, 20, 59, 63-65, 
70, 72, 89, 103, 104, 135, 146, 
162, 201 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 206 
Cleobulus, 30 
Cleombrotus, 28 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 20, 24, 26, 
28, 43, 52, 89, 298, 318, 329, 335 
Cleon, 99, 189, 199, 200, 242, 262, 
319, 326, 367, 368, 370, 389 
Cleonae, 53 
Cletor, 19 
Colonies, 1, 119, 163-167, 206-209, 
213-218, 222-224, 231, 235, 273, 
274 
Colophon, 118, 127, 157 
Congress Decree, 110-112, 120, 159, 
162 
Corcyra, 55, 108, 159, 165, 173, 174, 
193, 201, 206-216, 218, 219, 222- 
250, 255, 256, 264, 265, 270, 276, 
280, 285, 288, 291, 295, 302, 304, 
306-308, 319, 326, 335, 347, 348, 
350-355, 357-359, 365, 368-370, 
384 
navy, 221, 223, 226, 228, 229, 235, 
239, 241, 244-248, 288 
Corinth 
and Argos, 12, 292 
and Athens, 36, 84-86, 93, 124, 130, 
158-160, 165-167, 173, 174, 
177, 178, 190, 256, 264-267, 
270, 272, 278, 279, 308, 331, 
332, 340, 341, 346, 348, 349, 
354, 355, 357, 359, 368, 370, 
383 
and Corcyra, 206-221, 291, 306, 351- 
353, 357, 368, 370, 383 
and Corcyraean crisis, 222-250 
and Epidamnus, 206-221, 351, 358 
and Megara, 80, 81, 88, 124, 256, 
264-267 
navy, 221, 223, 226, 227, 230, 235, 
241, 244-248 
oligarchy at, 139, 347 
and Peloponnesian League, 15, 16, 
18-26, 28, 30, 43, 77, 89, 159, 
173, 174, 177, 264-267, 276, 
324, 350 
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and Potidaea, 273-285, 323, 391 
and Samos, 173, 174, 177, 178, 190, 
276, 307, 383 
and Sparta, 287-295, 300-302, 304, 
306-316, 346, 354, 358 
and Thurii, 158-160, 162, 163, 165- 
167, 190 
Corinth, Gulf of, 79, 80, 86, 96, 97, 
104, 130, 212, 234, 240, 263 
Corinth, Isthmus of, 9, 11, 22, 31, 32, 
36, 342 
Corinth, League of, 9 
Corinthian War, 19 
Coronea, 123, 124, 133, 191, 311 
Cratinus, 168 
Critias, 30 
Croton, 155, 164 
Cyanean Rocks, 388 
Cyllene, 227 
Cylon, 318 
Cymae, 386 
Cynuria, 22 
Cyprus, 37, 81, 82, 85, 105, 106, 109 
Cypselids, 214-218 
Cythera, 12, 337 
Cythnos, 102 


Damastium, 210 
Damon, 78 
Danube, 182 
Decelea, 314 
Delian League, 2, 10, 31, 37, 40-45, 57, 
61, 78, 95, 98-102, 119, 274 
Delos, 44, 119, 142 
Delphi, 10, 120, 121, 158, 165, 166, 
207, 224, 310, 311, 313, 321, 333 
Demaratus, king of Sparta, 28 
Democlides, 183-185 
Democracy 
at Argos, 53 
in Aristotle, 103, 104 
at Athens, 20, 22, 28, 29, 56, 59, 60, 
64, 67-70, 72, 73, 79, 83, 87- 
90, 106, 109, 135, 137-141, 
143, 146-148, 190, 191, 194, 
199, 347 
in Boeotia, 95, 122 
at Brea, 186 
at Colophon, 118 
at Corcyra, 209 
at Elis, 54 
at Epidamnus, 207 
at Erythrae, 99 
in the Peloponnese, 21, 54, 56, 73 
at Samos, 170-172, 176 
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Democracy (cont.) 


at S 227 
at Thurii, 158, 162 
Demosthenes, 115 
Derdas, 277, 281 
Diodorus Siculus, 107, 386, 389 
Diopeithes, 195, 198 
Diotimus, son of Strombichus, 243, 253, 
272, 309, 385, 386 
Dolopians, 45 
Dorcis, 49 
Dorians, 73, 158, 162, 206, 315, 347 
Doris, 86 
Drabescus, 186 
Dracontides, 195, 201 
Duris of Samos, 171 


Edonians, 186 

Egesta, 154, 155 

Egypt, 48, 81-83, 92, 96-98, 101, 103, 
105, 106, 114, 121, 126, 154, 155, 
180, 189, 191, 289, 336, 379, 380 

Eion, 44, 45, 189 

Eleon, 90 

Eleusis, 102, 124, 169 

Elis, 15, 22, 54, 158, 197, 206, 224, 
227, 245, 246, 292, 323 

Elpinice, 59, 67, 103, 108, 177 

Ennea Hodoi, 47, 61, 167, 182 

Ephialtes, 59, 64, 67-69, 71-72, 78, 79, 
83, 93, 104, 134-136, 143, 161, 
199, 280, 380 

Ephorus, 107, 195, 201, 372, 378, 379 

Epidamnus, 205-221, 223-226, 229, 
231, 241, 268, 273, 276, 306, 348, 
351, 352, 354, 358 

Epidaurus, 84-86, 124, 223, 246, 312 

Epirus, 212 

Eretria, 102, 119, 126, 127, 157 

Erythrae, 98-100, 106, 114, 117, 157 

Euboea, 45, 101, 111, 114, 122-124, 
126, 148, 163, 191, 199, 210 

Eucrates, 200 

Euripus, 124 

Eurymedon, battle of, 46 

Euxine, see Black Sea 


First Peloponnesian War, 4, 20, 77, 78, 
89, 124, 127, 129, 132, 134, 199, 
246, 256, 274, 291, 329, 335, 346, 
354, 384 


Geranea, 264, 341 
Gytheum, 96 


Habron, 154 
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Hagnon, son of Nicias, 187, 195, 201 

Halieis, 84, 85 

Hellenic League, 10, 31, 33, 34, 37, 40- 
42, 50, 55 

Hellenotamiae, 42, 150-153, 168, 251 

Hellespont, 33, 34, 39-41, 57, 102, 108, 
111, 119, 124, 150, 151, 180, 182, 
187, 239, 240, 335 

Hermesilaus, 175 

Hermione, 223, 224, 246, 312 

Herodotus, 158, 365, 373, 374, 378 

Hestiaea, 102, 126, 157 

Hetoemaridas, 51, 62, 378, 379 

Hipparchus, 64 

Hippias, 20, 24, 141 

Hippocrates of Gela, 207 

Hippodamus of Miletus, 158 

Hipponicus, 108 

Hyberbolus 146 

Hysiae, 53, 89 


Ictinus, 78 

Illyria, 206, 210, 211, 219, 223 

Imbros, 119, 157 

Inevitability, 3, 4, 78, 81, 111, 129, 
230, 233, 249, 256, 262, 264, 265, 
271, 291, 306, 315, 325, 334, 345- 
347, 349, 350, 356, 359, 365-369, 
371 

Ion, 67, 175 

Ionia, 34, 35, 38-42, 62, 73, 101, 163, 
315, 347 

Ionian revolt, 26 

Isagoras, 20 

Isodice, 59, 108 

Italy, 58, 154, 155, 163, 164, 166, 180, 
191, 205, 210-212, 230, 239, 253, 
309, 316, 348, 383 

Ithome, Mt., 25, 71, 73, 79, 86, 107 


Kaloi kagathoi, 134, 136, 137, 169, 
175, 200 


Lacedaemonius, son of Cimon, 60, 108, 
243, 244, 268 

Laconia, 12, 51 

Lamachus, 387, 388 

Lampon, 158, 159, 168, 169, 177 

Lemnos, 119, 171, 172 

Leobotes, 59 

Leocrates, 85, 161 

Leontini, 108, 155, 159, 253, 254, 272, 
309, 386 

Leotychidas, king of Sparta, 35, 37, 
50-52, 54, 298, 321, 329 

Lepreum, 21 


Lesbos, 33, 35, 39, 42, 128, 172, 175, 
176 


Leucas, 208, 209, 212, 214, 216-218, 
223, 224, 227, 245, 246 

Leucimne, 227, 245, 246, 265, 312 

Locris, 79, 95, 122-124 

Lybia, 81 

Lycurgus, 51 

Lydia, 23, 172 

Lysander, 29, 52 

Lysicles, 200 


Macedon, 47, 181, 182, 187, 273, 276, 
277, 279, 281, 283 

Mantinea, 19, 21, 22, 54, 292, 293, 
312 

Marathon, 1, 31, 40, 141 

Marmora, Sea of, 181 

Megabazus, 96 

Megabyzus, 97 

Megacles, 64 

Megara, 12, 19, 21, 22, 25, 36, 77, 80, 
81, 85, 86, 88, 90, 104, 110, 114, 
124, 125, 189, 191, 197, 223, 233, 
234, 245, 246, 251-272, 287, 292, 
295, 304, 309, 311, 323, 324, 329, 
331, 337, 340, 341, 347-349, 352- 
355 

Megarian Decree, 195, 196, 251-272, 
278-281, 285, 287, 288, 307, 309, 
312, 321-324, 326, 328-331, 334, 
352, 355, 357, 362, 365, 369-372, 
374 

Melesias, 137 

Melesippus, 325, 342 

Melos, 293, 297 

Memphis, 97 

Mende, 275 

Menon, 194 

Messenia, 11, 54, 79, 347, 379, 380 

Metiochus, 108 

Mideia, 53 

Miletus, 12, 26, 40, 98-101, 106, 114, 
170-172, 197, 225 

Miletus, Regulations for, 100 

Miltiades, 59, 63, 65, 145 

Mnesicles, 78 

Molycreium, 214 

Monarchy, 27 

Monetary Decree of Clearchus, 116, 
117 

Mycale, 2, 31, 32, 34, 37, 50, 57, 58, 
108 

Mycenae, 53 

Myronides, 82, 85, 95, 96, 161 

Mytilene, 42, 43, 172, 173, 199, 370 
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Naples, 243, 253, 272, 385, 386 

Naupactus, 25, 79, 80, 96, 128, 130, 
234 

Naxos, 12, 45-47, 102, 119, 170, 177, 
390 


Neutrality, 229, 231, 232, 235, 241, 
329 


Nicias, 122, 137, 146, 370 
Nicomedes, 86-88 

Nisaea, 80, 124 

North Africa, 180 
Nymphaeum, 181, 389 


Odrysia, 181 
Oenophyta, 95, 96, 104, 120 
Oinoe, 89 
Old Oligarch, 138, 140, 200 
Oligarchy 
at Argos, 53 
at Athens, 78, 88, 91, 135, 138, 140, 
142, 143, 150, 198 
in Boeotia, 122, 123 
at Corcyra, 208, 209 
at Corinth, 139, 208, 347 
at Elis, 54 
on Euboea, 122, 123, 126 
at Locris, 122, 123 
at Megara, 125, 246 
at Miletus, 100, 101 
in the Peloponnesus, 11, 13 
at Samos, 170-172 
and Sparta, 12, 13, 347 
at Thebes, 22, 89 
Oligoi, 136, 167, 169 
Olympia, 164, 197, 206, 313, 333 
Ob ness 281 
Orchomenus, 19, 21, 122, 123 
Orestes, 10 
Orneae, 53 
Ostracism, 53, 59, 61, 64, 65, 68, 69, 
74, 78, 82, 92, 103, 105, 146-148, 
150-152, 155, 159-161, 168, 379 


Pallene, 273, 275, 277 

Panactum, 22 

Panathenaic games, 100, 102, 115, 150, 
183 


Panhellenism, 111, 112, 120, 121, 127, 
148, 158-163, 165-168, 188, 190, 
234, 384 

Papyrus Decree, 215, 216 

Parnes Mountains, 88 

Paros, 58, 102 

Patras, 214 

Pausanias I, king of Sparta, 33, 37-39, 
49, 52, 53, 55, 291, 298, 320, 321, 
329 
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Pausanias II, king of Sparta, 15, 29 

Peace of Callias, 107, 113, 114, 388, 
389 

Peace of Nicias, 22, 30, 53, 148, 169, 
189, 262, 267, 268, 292, 323 

Pegae, 80, 263 

Peisistratus, 141, 320 

Peloponnese, see Peloponnesus 

Peloponnesian League, 2, 8-30, 32, 34, 
41, 43, 47, 49, 55, 95, 174, 189, 
224, 257, 262, 263, 265, 269, 286, 
287, 292, 310, 321, 324, 329, 335, 
352, 353, 358 

Peloponnesus, 10-12, 22-25, 30, 35-39, 
41, 49, 51, 53, 54, 56, 62, 73, 77, 
79-81, 85-88, 90, 91, 93, 96, 103, 
104, 107, 111, 128, 158, 167, 168, 
221, 224, 227, 272, 279, 282, 284, 
288, 291, 292, 298, 300, 309, 321, 
333-335, 340, 342, 348 

Penestai, 27 

Perdiccas II, king of Macedon, 276-278, 
281-283 

Periander, 216, 274 

Pericleidas, 267, 268 

Pericles, 43, 59, 63, 65, 67-72, 78, 79, 
81-84, 91, 93, 95-97, 103-113, 
115, 116, 119-126, 133-135, 141, 
143-148, 150-153, 155, 157-162, 
164, 166-168, 171, 173, 175-177, 
179, 181, 182, 186-196, 199-202, 
235, 237-239, 242-245, 248, 251, 
252, 255, 260-272, 276, 278, 280- 
285, 293, 294, 308-310, 318, 319, 
321, 324-342, 346, 347, 352, 353, 
355, 358-360, 362, 369-372, 380, 
382, 387, 388, 390 

Perioikoi, 10 

Persia, 1, 2, 4, 10, 23, 26, 30-35, 37, 39, 
40, 44-47, 50, 53, 57, 60, 62, 66, 
81, 83, 84, 96-100, 102, 103, 105- 
109, 115, 116, 119, 121, 127, 141, 
171, 174, 177, 179, 180, 288, 289, 
291, 296, 297, 304, 316, 320, 335, 
342, 388, 389 

Persian Wars, 2, 4, 24, 25, 36, 38, 49, 
50, 53, 56, 57, 64, 66, 74, 89, 96, 
108, 109, 130, 135, 187, 221, 232, 
288, 291, 295, 306, 321, 328, 329, 
333, 350, 366, 368 

Phaleron, 87 

Phalius, 206 

Phantocles, 184 

Pharsalus, 95 

Phaselis, 108, 388 
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Phidias, 78, 194-198, 201, 319 

Philaidae, 59, 69, 83 

Philip, king of Macedon, 277, 281 

Phlius, 12, 18, 21, 224, 246, 312 

Phocis, 12, 19, 86, 95, 111, 120, 121, 
124, 311 

Phoenicia, 85, 106, 177 

Phormio, 159, 187, 233, 252, 253, 272, 
285, 309, 384 

Phrynichus, 40 

Pindar, 137, 139 

Piraeus, 58, 59, 84, 87, 347, 389 

Pissuthnes, 171-173, 388 

Plataea, 2, 31-33, 49, 57, 88, 89, 261, 
317, 320, 341, 342 

Plataea, Covenant of, 33 

Plato, 27, 69, 109, 137 

Pleistoanax, king of Sparta, 86, 87, 124, 
125, 329 

Polybius, 27 

Polycrates, 23, 24 

Pontus, see Black Sea 

Potidaea, 108, 130, 186, 210, 253, 254, 
257-259, 272, 273, 285, 288, 291, 
295, 302-304, 307, 309, 311, 315, 
321, 324, 328-331, 352-355, 357, 
359, 365, 391 

Priene, 170, 171 

Propontis, 386 

Prosopitis, 97 

Protagoras, 158 

Proteas, son of Spicles, 243 

Proxenus, 60, 62, 74, 94 

Pydna, 283 

Pylos, 335, 337 


Ramphias, 325 
Rhegium, 108, 155, 159, 253, 254, 272, 
309 


Sacred War, 120, 122 

Salamis, in Saronic Gulf, 32, 35, 40, 
60, 64, 88, 243, 274 

Salamis, on Cyprus, 106 

Samos, 23, 33, 35, 39, 42, 43, 128, 149, 
170-177, 179, 181, 182, 185, 187, 
189, 190, 194, 197, 199, 210, 225, 
232, 234, 235, 241, 265, 276, 308, 
330, 349, 384, 386, 387, 389 

Sardis, 171 

Saronic Gulf, 80, 84 

Satyrus, 151 

Scione, 275 

Scyros, 45, 177 

Scythia, 181 

Seriphos, 42, 102 


Sestus, 35, 37 
Seuthes, 181 
Sicily, 58, 154, 155, 180, 205, 210-212, 
230, 239, 240, 254, 262, 316, 335, 
348, 370 
Sicyon, 12, 96, 124, 225, 226, 235, 
237, 312, 351 
Sigeum, 102 
Simonides, 109 
Sinope, 181, 387, 389 
Siphnos, 102 
Siris, 164 
Sitalces, 181 
Socrates, 137 
Sollium, 214 
Sophanes of Decelea, 145 
Sophocles, 150-153, 168, 169, 175, 177 
Spain, 210 
Sparta: 
apella, 17, 27-29, 51, 280, 286, 293, 
294, 303, 305, 307, 310, 312 
constitution, 27, 28 
ephors, 27-30, 62, 279, 280, 286, 
287, 300, 307, 308, 310, 311, 
327, 341, 353 
fear of Athens, 62, 72, 77 
gerousia, 27, 29, 51, 52, 77, 279 
great earthquake, 24, 28, 61, 71, 267, 
320, 379, 380 
helots, 10, 24-27, 30, 33, 55, 67, 71, 
79, 85, 86, 121, 267, 320, 380 
kings, 27-30 
politics, 37, 38, 55, 62, 73, 77, 78, 
86, 87, 94, 104, 112, 120, 125, 
225, 246, 264, 267-269, 280, 
287, 288, 291, 293, 298, 300, 
303, 304, 307-311, 313, 316, 
318, 321-323, 325, 329, 330, 
335, 337, 340, 341, 353, 355 
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This book is a sequel to Tbe Outbreak of tbe Peloponnesian 
War and is part of a general history of that war which will re- 
quire another volume or two to complete. The subject has not 
been treated on a large scale since the turn of the century; the 
important scholarship that has intervened and the continued 
interest in the war amply justify an attempt at a new history. 

The present volume deals with the first ten years, the 
Archidamian War. That struggle, beginning in 431, deserves a 
volume of its own, for to contemporaries it appeared to be a war 
complete in itself. Only hindsight and the special perception of 
Thucydides placed it, together with the diplomatic maneuver- 
ings of the Peace of Nicias in 421 and with the events from the 
resumption of hostility after the Sicilian expedition to the surren- 
der of Athens in 404, as a single war of twenty-seven years and 
separated it from the war between the Peloponnesians and 
Athenians of 461—445. The Archidamian War, moreover, was 
the war planned by the Peloponnesian and Athenian strategists, 
and so the one that tested their skill and prescience. Because the 
conditions and character of the war could be foreseen, as far as 
such things are ever predictable, it is possible to make some 
judgment of the wisdom of each policy and the effectiveness of 
its execution. The main purpose of this volume, however, is to 
attempt a general history of the Greek states in their conduct 
of the war that does justice to military, political, diplomatic, and 
economic developments and shows how closely they were re- 
lated. 

My views about the use of ancient sources other than 
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Thucydides, the interpretation of the speeches in Thucydides, 
and the problem of the composition of his history remain those 
I set forth in the Preface to The Outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War. Since these matters remain controversial, I have argued for 
my opinion at appropriate places in this volume. 

I have chosen to organize the book annalistically, as Thucydides 
organizes his. This method has shortcomings, for which 
Thucydides has been reproached. It leads to the artificial divi- 
sion of continuing events and prevents their most effective pre- 
sentation; it may lead to repetition or confusion. I have con- 
sciously run these risks in an attempt to avoid the paralyzing 
force of hindsight, to present the events in the contexts in which 
they appear to the participants. I hope in that way to emphasize 
the choices open to them and their lack of any sense of pre- 
destination. I hope the gain in immediacy and reality will offset 
the loss in fluidity and grace. 

Most readers will quickly recognize my debt to three great 
German historians, Georg Busolt, K. J. Beloch, and Eduard 
Meyer, and of these my debt to the wise, sober, and judicious 
Busolt is the heaviest. Among the scores of modern historians 
who have helped to shape my knowledge and understanding of 
the period, I must single out for special mention A. W. Gomme 
and the continuators of his splendid commentary on Thucydides, 
A. Andrewes and K. J. Dover; also Russell Meiggs and David 
Lewis, whose fine edition of the Greek inscriptions has done so 
much for historians, and B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and 
M. F. McGregor, whose publication of The Athenian Tribute 
Lists initiated an era in the study of Greek history. 

I am grateful to B. M. W. Knox and to Ronald P. Legon for 
reading the manuscript and for their encouragement. Thanks are 
due also to the two anonymous publisher’s readers, who made 
many valuable suggestions and helped to eliminate a number of 
errors. I also want to thank Janalyn Gibb for typing the manu- 
script and John Hale for helping to prepare the maps. Finally, I 
wish to express my thanks to the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and to Yale University for providing me with time 
to complete this volume. 

DonaLp KAGAN 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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1. Plans and “Resources: 


g 


In the spring of 431 a band of more than three hundred 
Thebans, under cover of darkness, launched a surprise attack on 
the neighboring city of Plataea. Because Thebes was an ally of 
Sparta and the Plataeans were allied to Athens, this action was an 
open breach of the Thirty Years' Peace of 445. So began the 
great Peloponnesian War, which lasted, with several interrup- 
tions, for twenty-seven years. Since ancient times the first ten 
years of the great war, concluded by the Peace of Nicias in 421, 
have been regarded as a unit and called, after the name of the 
Spartan king who led its early campaigns, the Archidamian War. 

Examination of the Archidamian War as a unit apart from the 
events that followed is useful and revealing. Although many 
surprises took place in the decade of its course, the war was 
fought essentially within the framework established by those 
who embarked on it. Departures from the original strategies 
were necessary, but none compared with the great changes that 
followed the Peace of Nicias. The sending of an Athenian army 
into the heart of the Peloponnese in 418, the invasion of Sicily, 
the shift of the center of warfare from the mainland to the 
Aegean and the Hellespont, all were unforeseen by the men who 
began the war. They could not have anticipated what happened 
after 421, when conditions and personnel presented a completely 
new situation. Although most of the events of the Archidamian 
War itself do not in retrospect seem entirely surprising, it is 


1 This chapter owes much to the intelligent and fully detailed account 
of Busolt (GG III:2, 854-902). 
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interesting for us to ask how well the several states and their 
leaders anticipated the course of action. How promising were 
the strategies followed by each side? Did the Athenians’ and 
Spartans’ estimation of the situation in 431 justify their decisions 
to run the risks of war? 

A successful strategy must rest on a clear understanding of the 
aims for which a war is undertaken and an accurate assessment 
of one’s own resources and weaknesses and those of the enemy. 
It aims at employing one’s own strength against the enemies’ 
weakness. It makes use of, but is not bound by, the experience 
of the past. It adjusts to changes in conditions, both material 
and psychological. It considers in advance that its first expecta- 
tions may be disappointed and has an alternate plan ready. 
Rarely, however, has a state or statesman embarking upon war 
been well enough prepared strategically. 

Sparta’s declared aim in breaking the Thirty Years’ Peace was 
“to liberate Greece," ? that is, to restore autonomy to the Greek 
states subject to Athens.* Thucydides tells us that the Spartans’ 
true motive was their fear of Athens’ growing power.* Although 
the Spartans were always slow to go to war, Athens’ use of her 
power against Sparta’s allies made the situation unendurable, 
“and the Spartans decided they must try with all their might to 
destroy that power if they could and to launch this war.” ë 
Whether the Spartans made war to free the Greeks, to defend 
their allies against Athens and thus to continue to enjoy the 
security provided by the Spartan alliance, or to restore the un- 
contested primacy that Sparta had enjoyed in the time of the 
Persian War, or for all these reasons, makes no difference. Each 
of these goals seemed to the Spartans to require the destruction 
of Athenian power, that is, of Athens’ walls, which made her 
secure against the power of the Spartan army, of her fleet, 
which gave her command of the seas, and of her empire, which 
provided the money that supported her navy. A strategy aiming 


22.8.4. All references are to Thucydides unless otherwise indicated. 
3 1.139.3. By far the best account of Sparta’s strategy in the Archi- 

damian War is provided by P. A. Brunt in Phoenix XIX (1965), 255-280. 
4 1.23.6; 88. 5 1.118. 
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at a peace that left these intact was of no value. Sparta’s war 
aims required that she must take the offensive. 

When the war began, the Peloponnesian forces included all 
the states in the Peloponnese with the exception of the neutral 
states, Argos and the towns of Achaea other than Pellene.* Out- 
side the Peloponnese the members of the Spartan alliance in- 
cluded the Megarians, Boeotians, northern Locrians, and Pho- 
cians and in the west the Corinthian colonies of Ambracia, 
Leucas, and Anactorium. In Sicily the Spartans were allied to 
Syracuse and all the Dorian cities except Camarina, and in Italy 
to Locri and their own colony Taras.* The great strength of 
the Spartan alliance lay in its splendid, heavily armed infantry 
made up of Peloponnesians and Bocotians. This was two or three 
times the size of the Athenian hoplite phalanx and universally 
regarded as abler and more experienced.* 

At the beginning of the war Pericles had to admit that in a 
single battle che Peloponnesian army was a match for all the rest 


$ 2.9.2. 

7 1.9.2; Gomme, HCT II, 11. Busolt (GG III:2, 854) believes that the 
alliances with central Greek states were made immediately before the 
outbreak of the war: “Während sie [die Lakedaimonier] mit den Athe- 
nern verhandelten.” There is no evidence for such an assumption, and 
we may believe that some of the treaties, that with Thebes, for instance, 
go back to the time of the First Peloponnesian War. 

8 3.86.2; 6.34.4; 44; 104. 

? Pericles announced that the Athenians had 13,000 hoplites fit for 
combat and not engaged in garrison duty at the beginning of the war 
(2.13.6). Thucydides does not supply us with figures for the size of the 
Peloponnesian army, bur Plutarch says that 60,000 hoplites invaded At- 
tica in 431 (Plut. Per. 33.5). Since only two-thirds of each contingent 
took part in the invasion, Plutarch would have 90,000 hoplites available to 
the Spartan alliance, and that figure is much too large. Busolt believes 
that cw invading army consisted of 22-23,000 Peloponnesians and 7,000 
Boeotians, for a total of 30,000, and his calculations are persuasive (GG 
IlI:2, 858-861). Beloch (Bevölkerung, 152), Meyer (GdA IV:2, 26 and 
n. 2), and De Sanctis (Pericle [Milan and Messina, 1944], 257) agree. 
Other modern estimates are: Duncker (GdA IX, 425) and Bengtson 
(GG, 221) 40,000, Adcock (CAH V, 193) 34,000, Hammond (History 
of Greece to 322 B.C., [Oxford, 1959], 345) 50,000, Henderson (Great 
War, 29) 60,000. The figure given by Androtion (Frg. 39 in FGr//) 
is corrupt and has been read as either 100,000 or 200,000. Either figure is 
impossible. 
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of Greece, and recent history had shown that the Athenians 
had long been aware of the relative weakness in their hoplite 
army. In 446 a Spartan army had invaded Attica. Instead of 
fighting, the Athenians made a truce which soon led to the end 
of the First Peloponnesian War with the Thirty Years’ Peace. 
The Athenians abandoned their land empire in central Greece 
and conceded Spartan hegemony on the Greek mainland." The 
Spartans had good reason to believe that they would be in- 
vincible in a land battle against Athens. Such considerations were 
behind the eagerness of the Spartan war party to undertake the 
war and their unwillingness to heed the cautious warnings of 
their King Archidamus. To them the proper strategy was ob- 
vious and success inevitable: the Spartans needed merely to 
invade Attica during the growing season. Almost surely the 
Athenians would not stay behind their walls and watch their 
crops, homes, and property destroyed. Either they would yield 
as they had in 446, or, if their courage allowed, they would come 
out to fight and be destroyed. In either case the war would be 
short and Spartan victory certain. 

To be sure, the Spartans realized that the Athenians might 
choose neither to fight nor to surrender immediately, for Athens 
was like no other Greek city—it was defended by stout walls, 
as was its port, Piraeus, and the two were connected by the 
Long Walls, no less strong. Greek armies rarely took a fortified 
place by assault, and the Spartans were less skillful at siege war- 
fare than most.'? The Athenians, because of their navy and their 
empire, could hold out by bringing supplies from abroad even 
though deprived of their own lands. Still, the Spartans did not 
believe that any people could put up with such conditions for 
long: the Athenians might hold out for a year or two, but cer- 
tainly not more. When the war began the Spartans expected 
that “they would destroy the power of the Athenians in a few 
years if they wasted their land.” * Nor did that expectation 
seem rash, for the Athenians themselves were in a pessimistic 
mood," and Thucydides tells us that at the beginning of the war 
the Greeks in general shared their view: if the Peloponnesians 


10 1,141.6. 11 See Kagan, Outbreak, 124-130. 12 1,102.2. 
18 5.14.3. M 6.11.5. 
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should invade Attica, "some thought that Athens could hold out 
for a year, some for two, but no one for more than three 
years." 15 

King Archidamus was more cautious. He expected that Athens 
could hold out indefinitely without either giving battle or sur- 
rendering. In such circumstances superiority in arms and num- 
bers would be of no use. The Spartans would need another 
strategy, but what could it be? The only alternative was to in- 
cite rebellion among the allies of Athens and thereby deprive her 
of the men, ships, and money she needed to survive. But, since 
the Athenian Empire was chiefly maritime, this strategy required 
that Sparta have the ships necessary to encourage and support 
rebellions of the islanders, and these, in turn, required money. 
As Archidamus pointed out, the Peloponnesians were vastly in- 
ferior in financial resources, *having neither money in the public 
treasury nor being able readily to raise money from taxation.” !* 

On the eve of the war the Peloponnesians had a fleet of about 
100 triremes," most of these recently built by Corinth for the 
war against Corcyra. These required rowers, steersmen, and 
captains skilled in the maneuvers of modern naval warfare which 
had been perfected by the Athenians. Such men were in short 
supply in the Peloponnese; for their war against Corcyra the 
Corinthians had been forced to hire rowers at high pay from all 
over Greece.!? Most of these must have come from the Aegean, 
the Athenian sphere of influence, and they would no longer be 
available to the Peloponnesians in a war against Athens. At the 
battle of Sybota both the Corinthian and Corcyrean fleets had 
employed archaic tactics. In a naval war the Peloponnesians 
would be inferior in ships, sailors, and tactics. 

Conscious of these weaknesses, Archidamus advised the Spar- 
tans to consider the Athenian offer of arbitration rather than go 
to war immediately. If negotiation failed he urged them at least 
to wait until they had repaired their naval and financial deficien- 
cies.” The Corinthians, eager for war, tried to make light of the 
difficulties described by Archidamus, because of the Pelopon- 
nesian superiority in numbers, military experience, and discipline. 

15 7.28.3. 16 1.80.4. 17 Busolt, GG III: 2, 863-864. 

18 1.31.1. 19 1.49, 20 1.82, 85. 
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They believed that the fleet could be paid for with funds frorn 
the Delphic and Olympian treasuries and with money contribu- 
tions from the Peloponnesian allies themselves. One victory at 
sea would destroy Athenian power, for it would lead the allied 
rowers, mere mercenaries, to defect to the winning side. If, on 
the other hand, the war continued, time was on the Pelopon- 
nesian side for it could be used to acquire the naval experience 
which, combined with superior courage, would guarantee vic- 
tory. Besides, the Corinthians argued, they could persuade the 
Athenian allies to revolt, erect permanent forts in Attica, and 
use all “all the other such devices as cannot now be foreseen.” ? 

The last few words tell how little conviction the Corinthian 
arguments carried for Spartans like Archidamus. They empha- 
sized the vagaries of war which “least of all follows fixed rules 
and itself contrives its own devices to meet events,” ?? but Pericles 
also knew the vanity of Corinthian optimism. He pointed out 
that the Peloponnesians were farmers, without naval skills and 
unable to leave their fields for long. They would face difficulty 
in recruiting experienced sailors from the Athenian Empire even 
with the offer of higher pay, for the sailors would be reluctant 
to risk exile from home when the chances of victory seemed 
slight. The prospects of the Peloponnesians acquiring naval skill 
were dim, for this required much practice, and the overwhelming 
preponderance of the Athenian navy guaranteed that few 
Peloponnesian sailors who had the experience of a naval battle 
against the Athenians would survive to benefit from it.? Naval 
training, moreover, required money which the Peloponnesians 
did not have and could not get. Pericles saw little possibility of 
“contributions.” Most of the Peloponnesian states were poor; 
they were unable or unwilling to make such contributions. Be- 
sides, “accumulated wealth, not forced contributions, sustain a 
war.” ** The suggestion that money could be obtained from the 
sacred places was chimerical. The Eleans, who controlled Olym- 
pia, would not have allowed it, nor were the priests there or at 


21 1,122.1; the Corinthian argument is presented in 1.121-122. 
22 1, 121.1. 

23 1,141.4; 143.2; 142.6; see Brunt, Phoenix XIX (1965), 259. 
24 p. 141.5. 
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Delphi likely to have approved. To seize the treasures by force 
would be sacrilege and might alienate the Hellenic good will so 
necessary for Spartan success. The suggestion was never acted 
upon during the war, even in moments of the greatest need. 
Brunt may be right when he says that the Corinthians made the 
suggestion because “they were more exposed to the sophistic 
Aufklärung than the majority of the Peloponnesians.” *° 

The Spartans and their friends hoped, no doubt, for help 
from abroad, but with little justification. At the start of the war, 
the Spartans ordered their allies in Sicily to provide them with 
a fleet and money, but they should not have been surprised 
when it was not forthcoming. The Greeks of the west had 
not intervened in the affairs of mainland Greece in the past 
and they would not do so during the Archidamian War.** 
Nor should the Spartans have expected a favorable reply from 
the Great King of Persia. They found it difficult even to get a 
messenger safely through to the court at Susa, and when they 
did they found themselves irreconcilably at odds with the 
Persians. The Great King, of course, had good reason to fear 
the might of the Athenian navy. He would have been glad to 
see Athens humbled, but he was not likely to run the risk of a 
war as long as her fleet was intact. In any case, the king’s major 
interest in such a war was the recovery of the territory inhabited 
by the Greeks of Asia Minor. The Spartans who were fighting 
"to bring freedom to the Greeks" could hardly have agreed to 
his terms.?* 

We can see, and the Spartans should have realized, that Archi- 
damus was right. At the beginning of the war Sparta was with- 


25 Brunt, Phoenix XIX (1965), 261. 

26 Thucydides (2.7.2) tells us that the Spartans asked for 50o ships 
at the start of the war. Diodorus (12.41.1) gives the figure of 200. Both 
numbers are impossible, for no such fleet was available nor were the 
Sicilians likely to build one. Busolt (GG III:2, 866) thinks that Thu- 
cydides gives this figure ironically, but Gomme does not think so (see 
Gomme, HCT II, 7). It is difficult to explain the passage. Perhaps the 
M xa me request was made by the war party in full knowledge of its 
absurdity, with the intention chiefly of responding to the arguments of 
Archidamus and reassuring hesitating Spartans with visions of powerful 
naval support. 

27 Brunt, Phoenix XIX (1965), 262-263. 
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out a fleet or the prospect of getting one large enough to attack 
the Athenian fleet and so was unable to attack her empire or 
encourage defections from it. The Spartans had to face the 
fact that their only plan of warfare was likely to founder on the 
Athenian unwillingness to give battle, even if the Spartans in- 
vaded and destroyed their crops and homes. If the Athenians 
were willing to follow such a policy the Spartans could not 
defeat them, yet the Spartans went to war. The reason is not far 
to seek. For all the good sense of Archidamus, his countrymen 
did not want to believe him. They were moved by fear, anger, 
and their memory of the past. In 446 when the Spartans invaded 
Attica, the Athenians had chosen not to fight, but to accept a 
reduction in their power rather than destruction at the hands of 
the Spartan phalanx. At that time, too, the Athenians had walls, 
ships, and money, yet no more than other Greeks could they 
stand by and see their fields wasted. But even if Archidamus were 
right and the Athenians were not now like other enemies, they 
might hide behind their walls for a year or two, possibly three, 
but then they must surrender. What did it matter if alternate 
strategies were defective? They had no need of other strategies, 
So thought the Spartans and the rest of the Greeks as well.” 
The war aims of Athens under Pericles were completely de- 
fensive. She had no ambitions for territorial gain and no inten- 
tion of destroying Spartan power or hegemony in the Pelo- 
ponnese, Pericles himself made this clear when he spoke to the 
Athenians on the eve of war: “Many other things, too, lead me 
to expect victory if you will agree not to try to extend your 
empire while you are at war and not to expose yourselves to 
dangers of your own choosing.” * He spelled out his meaning in 
greater detail shortly after the war had begun,” and Thucydides 
recapitulates the policy he advocated when he speaks of the 
death of Pericles: “He said that if the Athenians would remain 
quiet, take care of their fleet, refrain from trying to extend their 
empire in wartime and thus putting their city in danger, they 
would prevail.” ** Precisely what victory might mean is not, of 
course, clear. The success of Pericles' plan would lead to a stale- 
28 See above, pp. 20-21. 29 1,144.1. 90 3.13.2. 91 2.65.7. 
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mate that would at least guarantee the security of Athens and 
her empire. Brunt, however, points out that “a stalemate might 
be more than a defensive success. If Sparta failed in her pub- 
lished aims and real designs, the reaction might be momentous. 
The shock to her reputation might dissolve her confederacy. 
Athens might recover control of the Isthmus, and even displace 
Sparta in the hegemony of the Peloponnese.” ** These expecta- 
tions seem far too optimistic. Sparta had suffered Peloponnesian 
defections in the past and always managed to put the rebellions 
down. She would do so again in 421. Athens could only hope to 
produce such grand results if she were prepared to send an army 
into the Peloponnese to face the Spartans, and this Pericles was 
unwilling to do. Whatever the value of these speculations, we 
have no reason to believe that they played any part in the 
thoughts of Pericles. He never mentions such notions in his 
speeches even though they might have helped win support for 
his unusual strategy. We may believe that his aims when the 
war began were to restore the status quo as of 445, a world in 
which Athens and her empire and Sparta with her league, realiz- 
ing that they had no way of imposing their will on Athens, 
would live peacefully, each respecting the integrity of the other. 

The achievement of these moderate war aims seemed to 
Pericles well within the capacity of Athens. At the outbreak of 
the war the Athenians could boast of free allies like Chios, 
Lesbos, and Corcyra, who provided ships of their own to add to 
the Athenian fleet, and the Plataeans, the Messenians who in- 
habited Naupactus, the Zacynthians, and most of the Acar- 
nanians, who supplied infantry and money when called upon.* 
They could also count on the cavalry of the Thessalians * and, 
if it should be necessary to counter the western allies of Sparta, 
they had their own allies in the west, Rhegium and Leontini.*® 
In addition they could call on the considerable resources of their 
tribute-paying imperial allies for money and men. That empire 
included, as Thucydides tells us, the seaboard cities of Caria, 


32 Brunt, Phoenix XIX (1965), 259. 
33 2.9.4-6; Gomme, HCT Il, 12. 35 1,102.4, 2.22.4. 
35 3.86.3, GHI, nos. 63 and 64. 
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Tonia, the Hellespont, and Thrace, as well as all the islands 
“which lie between the Peloponnesus and Crete toward the east, 
except Melos and Thera.” *° 

The power and hopes of Athens rested on her magnificent 
navy. In her dockyards lay at least 300 seaworthy triremes; to 
these could be added a number of older ships which could be 
repaired and used in case of need." In addition Chios, Lesbos, 
and Corcyra could provide ships, perhaps over 100 in all.** The 
men who steered and rowed these ships, both Athenian citizens 
and allies, were far more skilled than their opponents, as the 
battle of Sybota had already shown and as the whole course of 
the Archidamian War would continue to demonstrate.?? 

The Athenians had strong financial resources to maintain the 
ships and pay their crews. In 431 the annual income of Athens 
was 1,000 talents, of which 400 came from internal revenue and 
600 from the tribute and other imperial sources. Although the 
considerable sum of about 600 talents annually was available 
for the costs of war, it would hardly be adequate. Athens 
would need to dip into her capital, and here, too, she was 
uniquely well provided. In the spring of 431, Pericles encour- 


36 2.9.4-5. By 430-429, Thera was paying tribute to Athens, although 
Thucydides does not tell us how she came to do so. See Gomme, HCT 
II, 12. 

37 2.13.8; Busolt, GG III:2, 868 and n. 1. 

38 Busolt, GG III:2, 869-870. Meyer (Forscb., Il, 169 and n. 3) and 
Miltner (P.W. XIX [1937]. s.v. “Perikles,” 781) following the Old 
Oligarch (3.4) set the figure of Athenian triremes at 400. Xenophon 
(Anab. 7.1.27) and Andocides (3.9) give the same figure. Aristo Ron 
(Acharnians 544) and Aeschines (2.175) support the figure 300. Meyer 
and Miltner resolve the contradiction by adding the 100 ships which 
were set aside as a reserve force after the Spartan invasion of 431 to the 
original 3oo. They may be right. 

39 Brunt, Phoenix XIX (1965), 259-260. 

40 The figure for the annual revenue comes from Xenophon (Anab. 
7.1.27). Thucydides tells us that an average of 600 talents came from 
tribute (2.13.3). Since the tribute lists show that so high a figure is im- 
possible, it is generally agreed that Thucydides is speaking loosely and 
means “all the revenue contributed by the allies” (Gomme, HCT II, 17; 
see also ATL III, 333-334). The other 400 talents, coming from such 
sources as rents, customs duties, market taxes, and court fees, went to 
pay for current expenses and provided no surplus (Busolt, GG III:2, 
876; ATL III, 333; cf., however, Gomme, HCT II, 19. For another view 
see A. French, Historia XXI [1972], 1-20). 
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aged his fellow citizens by pointing out that there were in re- 
serve on the Acropolis 6,000 talents of coined silver remaining 
from the maximum figure of 9,700 which had been reached some 
time before." In addition there was uncoined gold and silver 
worth at least 5oo talents on the Acropolis as well as no small 
sum in other temples. Finally, if che Athenians were in desperate 
straits they could melt down the gold plates with which the 
great statue of Athena on the Acropolis was covered. These 
were removable and worth 4o talents. Such an income and 
such a reserve fund were unexampled among the Greek states 
and certainly not to be matched by all the Peloponnesian allies 
together. 

These resources would be needed also to support the land 
forces of Athens which, though not equal to those of the enemy, 
were far from inconsiderable. These included 13,000 hoplites of 
an age and condition suitable for service in the field. There were 
also 16,000 others who were metics and men too young or too 
old for the battlefield; these troops were capable of defending 
the border forts of Attica and the city walls of Athens and the 
Piraeus as well as the Long Walls connecting them. The 
Athenians also had available 1,200 cavalry including mounted 
archers and 1,600 bowmen on foot.** These were ample for the 
defensive strategy Pericles had in mind. 

But what, precisely, was that strategy? Most scholars agree 
that the aims of the Athenians were defensive and did not 
include conquest, but how were those aims to be achieved? 

41 2.13.3. I accept the figures given in the manuscripts rather than 
those provided by a scholiast to Aristophanes’ Plutus 1193 which are de- 
fended by the authors of ATL (Ill, 118-132). Their arguments appear 
strained and not weighty enough to support the scholiast against the 
unanimous evidence of the MSS as well as Diodorus (12.40.2) and Isoc- 
rates (8.69 and 15.234). Gomme makes an effective attack against the 
ATL arguments (Historia M [1953], 1-21, and HCT M, 16-33). 

42 2.13.4-5; for a discussion of the disagreement among ancient authors 
on the value of the gold on the statue see Gomme, HCT II, 24-25. 

332.13.6-7. Diodorus (12.40.4-5) gives the figures as 12,000 hoplites 
for the field and 17,000 garrison troops. Although the Thucydidean fig- 
ures have been challenged they stand up well and I accept them. They 
are ably defended by Gomme in CO XXI (1927), 142-150, and again in 
HCT II, 34-39. 

44 2.15.8. 
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Thucydides’ account of the words of Pericles as well as his own 
summary of the Periclean strategy ** make it plain that the 
Athenians were to reject a battle on land, abandon their fields to 
devastation, retreat behind their walls, and wait until the ex- 
hausted enemy was ready to make peace. Just how the enemy 
was to be exhausted is not clear. It would be annoying, of 
course, to march out each summer and spend a month or so 
ravaging the Attic countryside, but not exhausting. Pericles men- 
tioned two possible means of doing damage to the Pelopon- 
nesians: building a fortified camp in the Peloponnesus and 
launching seaborne attacks upon the Peloponnesian coast.** The 
scheme of planting a fort in the Peloponnese need not be taken 
seriously, for it was not seriously intended by Pericles. The sug- 
gestion was made as part of a hypothetical situation: "Suppose 
the enemy does establish a fort in Attica and damages our land 
with raids and receives our deserters, still he will not be able to 
prevent us from sailing to his land where we can build a fort, 
nor from attacking him by sea." *' The fort in the Peloponnese 
was suggested merely as a possible response to a possible Spartan 
action. The Spartans did not take that action until well after 
the Archidamian War was over, so that Pericles did not need to 
think of the fort again unless it formed a part of his original 
plan. In fact, he never mentioned the idea again so far as we 
know. More telling yet, he made no attempt to establish such a 
fort in the first year of the war, although he did engage im- 
mediately in seaborne raids on the Peloponnese. We may there- 
fore disregard the construction of a fortress on the Peloponnese 
as part of the offensive element of the Periclean strategy. 

It remains to decide what part the Athenian fleet was meant 
to play in forcing the Spartans to make peace. Some scholars, 
critical of Pericles' strategy in greater or lesser degree, consider 
his employment of the fleet of no value whatever.** Others see 


45 2.65.7. 46 1.142.4. 47 lbid. 

48 Beloch (GG? II: 1, 300, n. 1) speaks of “die unfruchtbare Flottendem- 
onstration"; De Sanctis (Storia ds Greci [Florence, 1963], Il, rae) 
says that the Athenians’ reaction to the Peloponnesian invasions * 
poteva consistere che nel dannagiare i commerci e nel operare piccoli 
sbarchi sulle coste del Peloponneso." Henderson (Great War, 61) be- 
lieves that "these naval parades round the Peloponnese were extraordi- 
narily futile." 
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coastal landings and raids as having had some purpose as counter- 
measures to the Peloponnesian invasions of Attica; these might 
have had some strategic value, if only in raising Athenian 
morale. But there is more general agreement that the naval 
campaigns urged by Pericles were neither pointless nor trivial 
in their aims. One view that has won considerable support is that 
the main task of the Athenian navy was to impose and maintain 
a blockade of the Peloponnesus.® In its most ambitious form this 
view suggests that Pericles intended to cut off the grain supply 
to the Peloponnesus by closing off the Gulf of Corinth through 
control of Naupactus. Such a scheme was impossible. In the 
first place it is far from clear that imported grain was necessary 
for the survival of the Peloponnesians and that the deprivation 
of imported grain would have been more than an annoyance. 
More important, a blockade of the entire peninsula could not 
have been achieved. “The Peloponnese has a long coastline con- 
taining many harbours easily accessible to ancient ships, and 
whereas triremes, not being designed to carry large quantities of 
food and water, normally hugged the shore and did not remain 
long away from their bases, merchant ships did not share these 
limitations and could, if necessary, cross the open sea.” *? 

A blockade of coastal states on or near the isthmus, such as 
Corinth, Megara, and Sicyon, might have been more serious and 
more successful.** However dependent on imports the Pelopon- 
nesians may have been, there can be no doubt that their eco- 
nomic prosperity would have been severely damaged if these 
areas were cut off from markets in the Aegean, Asiatic, and 
Hellespontine areas by Athenian domination ** or if an Athenian 


49 Bengtson, GG, 222, speaks of the landings as “Gegenaktionen”; 
Grundy, Thucydides, 331, gives some support to the notion of Athenian 
morale as the point of the raids. See the discussion of Westlake, Essays, 
91-92. 

59 Some version of this theory has been held by Busolt (GG III:2, 
899-900) and Miltner (“Perikles,” 781). 

51 Miltner, “Perikles,” 781. 52 Westlake, Essays, 88. 

58 The Corinthians mention the danger of Athenian naval power to 
the economy even of inland states, 1.120.2. 

54 Busolt (GG III: , 588) and Miltner (“Perikles,” 781) make a great 
point of Athenian control of grain shipments passing through Byzantium 
that permitted even allies of Athens to obtain grain only under special 
conditions (IG? 57 = GHI 65, 11.35ff.). There is no evidence that these 
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squadron at Naupactus cut them off from important markets in 
the west. The establishment of an effective blockade would have 
done great harm to states like Corinth, which depended on the 
export of bronze work, pottery, textiles, and other goods for 
much of its prosperity. We may perhaps believe that, “if Athens 
were successful in the blockade, or even in interrupting trade 
to a large extent, a pressing state of distress would gradually 
grow in the Peloponnese, then the unfailing economic ruin of 
the coastal states, especially Corinth, would also involve the 
hinterland,” * but such a blockade was not part of Pericles’ plan 
at the outbreak of the war. The most crucial element of such a 
blockade would have been the location of a fleet at Naupactus 
and this the Athenians did not carry out until the winter of 
430/19. Two campaigning seasons were permitted to go by 
before Pericles even attempted to seal off the Gulf of Corinth. 
He could not, therefore, have been thinking of a blockade as 
part of his battle plan in 431. 

Still other historians, making no use of the notion of an 
Athenian blockade, nonetheless believe that Pericles planned a 
vigorous use of the fleet in an offensive strategy. “If the strategy 
of Pericles was defensive by land, it was offensive by sea." 57 
The navy would force encounters on the sea and make landings 
on the Peloponnese; “and if occasion arose, it might establish 
fortified posts on enemy territory.” ** Another version says, “If 
Pericles recognized the necessity of conducting a defensive war 
and avoiding any battle, that did not mean that Athens should 
sink into passivity. On the contrary, if the Peloponnesians dev- 
astated Attica, Athens, with its fleet and landings and devastation 
of their coastal territory, could do at least equal damage." "° We 
have already seen that Pericles did not intend to establish forts in 
the Peloponnese, and it is also plain that the devastations of the 


provisions were part of any blockade, in fact it is likely that they were 
intended chiefly to guarantee the grain supply of Athens. In any case 
the inscription belongs in 426/5, so we have no reason to believe that a 
policy of blockade at the Hellespont was part of the Periclean strategy 
at the start of the war. 

55 Busolt, GG III:2, goo. 58 2.69.1. 

57 Hammond, History of Greece, 348. 58 Ibid., 347. 

59 Meyer, GdA IV, 32. 
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Peloponnesian coast could not have done as much damage as the 
leveling of Attica. 

Westlake offers the most plausible explanation of Pericles’ of- 
fensive intentions: “The devastation of enemy territory, which 
was the chief achievement of these operations, was also their 
chief object, being designed to cause so much economic distress 
that political consequences would ensue and the Peloponnesian 
League would have no heart to continue the war.” *' This sug- 
gestion has the advantage of not projecting onto the Periclean 
strategy actions which were never taken during the lifetime of 
Pericles and of assuming that the actions that were undertaken 
in that period has a purpose connected with their results, Sea- 
borne raids might cause distress “both physical and psycho- 
logical”; political opposition, typically democratic, within the 
affected city would try to bring in the Athenians and to over- 
throw the pro-Spartan oligarchs." Unfortunately, three in- 
stances adduced by Westlake to support his suggestion come 
from a period well after the death of Pericles, when policy was 
in the hands of the successors whom Thucydides found so un- 
worthy, and the fourth, the attack on Epidaurus in 430, will not 
bear scrutiny. Thucydides tells us nothing about the internal 
condition of Epidaurus when Pericles attacked it, nor does any 
other ancient authority. Westlake’s inclusion of that incident is 
based on an unsupported conjecture by Adcock. 

The other three instances offered by Westlake in support of 
his thesis are the attempted seizure of Megara and the alliances 
Athens made with Troezen and Halieis.“* In Troezen and 

99 See Beloch, GG? II:1, 300; De Sanctis, Storia di Greci II, 268, and 
Westlake, Essays, 94. 

$1 Westlake, Essays, 99-100. 82 Ibid., 95. 

$3 CAH V, 200, cited by Westlake, Essays, 95. Delbrück, who may 
have been the source of Adcock's speculation, makes the same suggestion, 
and his reason is clear. He is trying to explain why Pericles did not 
launch so potentially important a campaign in the very first year of the 
war, and as one of two lame attempts at explanation he invents a revo- 
lutionary party in Epidaurus which was ready to support Athens in 430 
but not yet in 431 (Strategie, 121-122). We have no reason to believe 
that the attack on Epidaurus was prepared by negotiations with dissidents 
within the city or that it was anything but a simple assault. 

* Megara: Thuc. 3.51; 4.66-74; Troezen: Thuc. 4.45.2, 118.4; Halieis: 
Thuc. 4.45.2; IG I?, 87, Bengtson, Staatsvertrage II, 184. 
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Halieis there is evidence for Athenian raids followed by a treaty; 
there is no evidence for political strife in the cities or for a 
domestic upheaval. In all three cases, the final Athenian action 
—treaties concluded in two cases, an attack aided by treason in 
the other—the ground had been prepared by the establishment 
of a fortress in the vicinity—Minoa, an island near Megara, and 
Methana, a town in the region of Troezen and Halieis. That is, 
the final stroke came as a result of the policy eschewed by 
Pericles in the years he was in command. None of these actions 
took place until after 425, in the seventh and eighth years of 
the war. It should not surprise us that one of the demands made 
by Cleon, the devotee of an active and aggressive strategy, was 
the restoration of Troezen to Athens. We have no reason, 
therefore, to attribute so aggressive a policy to Pericles at the 
outbreak of the war. 

The fact is that the Athenian failure to prosecute the naval 
war more actively has led to criticism of Pericles not only by 
those who deplore the defensive strategy in general ** but by 
those who approve the general strategy and try to defend it and 
Pericles. Busolt, for instance, judges Pericles’ plan “fundamen- 
tally right" but concedes that it was "somewhat one-sided and 
doctrinaire, and in its execution it was lacking in energetic pro- 
cedure and in the spirit of enterprise." ° Bengtson, too, while 
defending the Periclean plan against its critics, admits "that the 
carrying out of the offensive part of the plan appears to modern 
viewers as not very energetic and resolute.” ** By far the ablest 
and most influential defender of Pericles' strategy is Delbrück; 
he vigorously rejects those who would have had the Athenians 
launch an aggressive war on land and awards Pericles a place 
"among the greatest generals in world history" for his ability to 
impose upon a free people the difficult, unpopular, but necessary 
strategy of exhaustion.” Still, he too is troubled by the Athenian 
failure to use the navy more aggressively to help bring about 
that exhaustion. 


95 4.21.3. *5 E.g., Beloch, Duncker, Pflugk-Hartung. 

97 GG III:2, 9o1. $8 GG, 221, n. 5. 

9? Geschichte der Kriegskunst I, Das Altertum (Berlin, 1920), reprinted 
1964, 124-133. 
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Delbriick’s defense of Pericles is based upon a comparison 
with the strategy of Frederick the Great during the Seven Years’ 
War. Frederick was able to win a great and difficult war by use 
of the strategy of exhaustion. But that war was finally decided 
by major battles which Frederick undertook when he was ready. 
Where were the equivalent actions of Pericles and how did he 
hope to win his war? *? Delbrück argues first that we should not 
look for precise parallels where historical circumstances are dif- 
ferent. Frederick was weaker than his opponents but had forces 
of the same kind, a land army; thus he could use the strategy of 
exhaustion to bring about a decisive battle on his own terms. 
Pericles faced a situation where neither side could bring the 
other to battle since one was a naval power and the other mili- 
tary; thus he had to plan to damage the enemy in other ways. 
Delbriick lists first the wasting of the enemy’s land by raids and 
grossly overvalues their effect. Next Pericles could create a 
secondary theater of war, such as the one later established in 
Acarnania, where a partial force might dare to fight limited land 
battles under certain conditions, Also, he could establish forts 
on the enemy coast, such as the one later established at Pylos in 
Messenia. “Finally, the conquest or the taking by surprise of 
enemy coastal states: Epidaurus, Hermione, Gytheum, perhaps 
even Megara or Troezen.” ™ Then he confronts the difficult 
question: if the physical exhaustion of the enemy was intended 
and these tactics were suitable for bringing on that exhaustion, 
why did not Pericles employ them all in the first year of the 
war instead of contenting himself with coastal raids and devasta- 
tions which appear to have had little effect? Here Delbriick’s 
answer is unconvincing: “The greatest power in the strategy of 
exhaustion is time, and hence one of the fundamental laws, the 
economy of resources. However much might be achieved even 
in a first campaign with the indicated strategems, they would 
still not have brought the enemy to defeat or to peace.” * But 
we must ask if it would not have been far more effective to be- 
gin immediately to do real damage to the Peloponnese instead of 
being satisfied with trifling annoyances? Would it not have had 
a great effect on Athenian morale to bring off a real achievement 


70 Strategie, 101, 108. 71 Ibid., 112-113. 12 Ibid., 113. 
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on the offensive side and thus help justify the difficult strategy 
of passivity in Attica? If the enemy were to be worn down, the 
first year of the war would seem to be a splendid time to begin 
in earnest. 

Delbriick is keenly aware of the weakness of his argument for 
he returns to it more than once. Why, he asks, did Pericles not 
decide on such a powerful blow as the attack on Epidaurus in 
the first year of the war instead of waiting until 430? “If such a 
conquest had succeeded, any success in Acarnania, any cam- 
paign of devastation, however intensive, any fortification of a 
coastal spot in Messenia would disappear in comparison.” The 
possession of Epidaurus would have faced Troezen, Hermione, 
and perhaps Sicyon with the prospect of a similar fate. If it did 
not bring peace immediately it would at least help diminish the 
eagerness for war of the Peloponnesian states. He is compelled 
to answer, “We do not know." ** All he can do is to offer two 
attempts at explanation which are unsupported by the evidence 
and unpersuasive.'* Delbrück also considers the fact that the 


73 Ibid., 121 

T4 One, which suggests that the Athenians delayed the attack for a 
year because they were waiting for a dissident faction in Epidaurus to be 
ready, we have discussed above in n. 63. The unlikelihood of the sug- 
gestion is plain when we consider not only that the ancient sources make 
no mention of internal dissension in Epidaurus in 430 but also that 
make no mention of any civil strife there at any time during the Pelopon- 
nesian War. This is true even though the territory of Epidaurus was the 
scene of fighting for much of the war and the Athenians built a fort in 
the region on one occasion. These are the classical conditions for bring- 
ing on internal rebellion, yet Thucydides gives us no hint of any in 
Epidaurus, though he tells us of such a rebellion in neighboring Argos. 

e argument from silence here is very strong. Delbrück's second argu- 
ment is that Pericles waited until 430 to attack Epidaurus because he did 
not want to entrust the campaign to another general, and he, himself, 
could not afford to leave Athens in 431. This is even weaker than the 
first. In the first place, Pericles often entrusted important difficult cam- 
paigns to trusted generals. The fact is that after the atrack on Epidaurus 
had failed, the Athenians put the fleet and army into the hands of 
Hagnon, a reliable associate of Pericles, and sent him to try to take 
Potidaea. Besides, if it was not politic for Pericles to leave Athens in 
431 it was even less so a year later when the plague had broken out, 
the people were restless, the opposition powe and the need for 
Pericles’ influence at home enormous. 
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Athenians sent a fleet to Naupactus only in the autumn of 429, 
although the closing of the Corinthian Gulf was one of the most 
important Athenian weapons of war. “This measure appears so 
natural that we ask why wasn’t it hit upon the first day of the 
war?” Conceding that no positive answer is possible, he suggests 
that the cost of maintaining 20 ships the year round, which he 
places at 240 talents, more than half the annual tribute collected 
from the allies, deterred Pericles. The ships were finally sent out 
in connection with the establishment of a new theater of warfare 
in Acarnania. This double function, presumably, justified the ex- 
pense.”* If Pericles could not afford to send a fleet to close off 
the Corinthian Gulf, particularly in the first year of the war, 
the whole strategy of exhaustion was absurd. Nothing was more 
likely to cause economic damage to the Isthmian states and to 
bring home to them the high price of fighting the Athenians.'* 

"This discussion is designed to show that no theory, not even 
those argued so intelligently and learnedly by Westlake and 
Delbrück, that tries to see in the strategy employed by Pericles 
at the start of the war an aggressive attempt to exhaust the 
Peloponnesians physically by the use of the fleet alone or in con- 
junction with the army will hold. Pericles failed to take the 
offensive vigorously in the first year of the war not because he 
lacked the ability or daring as a commander to execute the 
measures he had planned as a strategist; his strategy did not in- 
clude a serious attempt at offense. The fact is that Pericles did 
not intend to exhaust the Peloponnesians physically but psycho- 
logically. He meant to convince the Spartans, the important 
enemy, that they could not win a war against Athens. When 
convinced, they must make peace. The strategy of Pericles, both 
its major defensive and slight offensive aspects, was aimed at this 
goal, and Adcock has put it well: [Pericles] must first prove 
that the existence of Athens and of the Athenian Empire could 
not be destroyed and then that Athens, too, could harm her 
enemies. . . . It was a reasonable calculation that the nerve and 


15 Delbrück, Strategie, 132-133. 
*6 For a discussion of other, less thorough and less persuasive, argu- 
ments for an aggressive Periclean policy see the concluding chapter. 
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will-power of her opponents might well be exhausted before the 
treasures on the Acropolis, and that they might admit that the 
power and determination of Athens were invincible.” 7 

An important question remains: how long did Pericles expect 
the Spartans to hold out? The question is generally not asked 
by those who regard the outcome of the Archidamian War as 
the justification for his strategy, but their implicit reasoning is 
that a war of ten years was not outside his calculations. No 
doubt this view rests in part on Pericles’ speech to the Athenians 
on the eve of the war. The Peloponnesians, he says, “have had 
no experience with wars overseas or extended in time; they only 
wage brief wars against each other because of their poverty.” "° 
As men who farm their own lands (autourgoi), they cannot stay 
away from their farms and must bear the cost of expeditions 
from their own funds. Such men will risk their lives rather than 
their property, "for they have confidence that they will survive 
the dangers but they are not sure that they won't use up their 
funds first, especially if the war lasts longer than they expected, 
which is quite likely." 7° 

Pericles rightly argued that the Peloponnesians lacked the re- 
sources to launch the kind of campaign which would have en- 
dangered the Athenian Empire, but nothing prevented them 
from continuing to undertake annual invasions and devastations 
of Attica. This is essentially what they did until the taking of 
Spartan hostages at Sphacteria in 425 put an end to such inva- 
sions. Pericles could not have foreseen this fortuitous benefit and 
must have counted on such campaigns as a regular feature of 
the war, for there was no material reason why the Pelopon- 
nesians could not continue them for an indefinite time. A better 
test of Pericles’ expectations is to ask how long he thought 
Athens could continue the war pursuing the strategy with which 
she began it. Busolt seems to be alone in having studied this ques- 
tion in some detail. He calculates that “the available money 
supply was sufficient to carry on the naval war against the 


11 CAH V, 195-196. 78 1,142.3. 

7 1.141.5-6. The key clause is rd 8& où BéBavov ph ob mpoavaAoceav, 
dAAws re kav rapa Bó£ay, dep cixds, 6 módepos abrois pyKUynTaAL. 

89 GG III:2, 876-878. 893 with n. 3; see also III: 1, 551, n. 1. 
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Peloponnesians energetically and with superior power, without 
exhausting all reserves, for about four or five years.” ** He rea- 
sons that the experience of the Samian War would justify an 
estimate of about 1,500 to 1,600 talents annually to support the 
war; if it lasted five years it would cost 7,500 to 8,000 talents. 
The Athenians began the war with a reserve fund of 5,000 
talents, excluding the 1,000 that they set aside for extreme 
emergency, “in case the enemy should attack the city with a 
flee." ** To this sum should be added 3,000 talents for five 
years, revenue from the empire at 600 per annum, bringing the 
total fund available to Athens for five years of war to 8,000 
talents. The Athenians would be unable to pay for the sixth year 
of such a war.*? 

These calculations certainly do not overestimate the cost of 
the war; in fact the expense Pericles could expect to incur by the 
strategy we have described might well have come to over 2,000 
talents annually. Epigraphical evidence shows that the Athenians 
borrowed 1,404 talents from the treasury of Athena for the war 
against Samos and the suppression of Byzantium connected to 
that war. Busolt uses this figure as the basis for arriving at his 
estimate of the total cost of the war. But that is to assume that 
the Athenians did not employ the full 600 talents that they 
received as income from the empire before borrowing whatever 
they needed in addition, a most unlikely assumption. Thus we 
may conclude that the cost of the Samian War, on which 
Pericles might have based his expectations of the cost of the 
Archidamian War, was probably about 2,000 talents annually.5* 

81 GG III:2, 878; on p 892 he says that Pericles “could not conceal 
that the war would last for some time, but he probably expected it to 
end victoriously within five years." 

82 2.34.1. 

** Busolt, GG Ih:2, 893, n. 3. Busolt's calculations of the cost of the 
Samian War are to be found in GG III: i, $51, n. 1. 

55 IG P2, 293 = GHI, 55. 

55 Duncker (GdA IX, 215 and n. 1). already had pointed out that the 
annual tribute should be added to the borrowed sum, but Busolt ignored 
the argument. There is no need to refute Isocrates (XV, 111), who gives 
the figure 1,000, or Nepos (Timotheus 1) and Diodorus (12.28.3: 
tiypnodpevos abràs taddvrwv <xiAlwv>? Scaxooiay, with the insertion of 
cbilión before diakosion), who set it at 1,200, for the inscriptions make 
a higher figure for the total cost of the war necessary. 
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A reasonable estimate of the actual cost of the first few years of 
the Archidamian War, moreover, shows that 2,000 talents an- 
nually cannot be far from the truth. 

This conclusion is well supported by an examination of the 
cost of the first year of the war, which was as unadventurous as 
any year could be while Athens was still in good fighting con- 
dition.* When the Peloponnesians invaded Attica in the spring 
of 431 the Athenians sent 100 ships round the Peloponnese.* 
Ac the same time they sent a squadron of 30 ships to Locris, 
where they were to operate and at the same time protect 
Euboca.** There were already about 7o ships blockading Potidaea 
from the sea.** This gives a total of 200 Athenian ships in ser- 
vice for the year. If we accept the usual estimates of about one 
talent as the cost of maintaining a trireme at sea for a month, 
and eight months as the period that a fleet could be kept at sea, 
we arrive at a figure of 1,600 for naval expenses. To this must 


86 Succeeding Vires in the lifetime of Pericles saw such undertakings 
as the sending of 4,000 hoplites and 300 cavalry to Epidaurus in 430 and 
the sending of Phormio with 20 ships to Naupactus in 429. 

91 2,2 5.1. 88 2.26.1. 

89 Thirty had been sent with the first expedition under Archestratus 
(1.57) and an additional 4o under the command of Callias (1.61). We 
are not told if any triremes were sent with the reinforcements led by 
Phormio (1.67), but there probably were some. 

99 The figure of a talent a month for each trireme is arrived at by 
multiplying the 200 men who manned a trireme by thirty days in an 
average month by the salary of one drachma per sailor (the salary at- 
tested by Thucydides [3.17.3, 6.31.3]) yielding 6,000 drachmas or one 
talent per month. The figure of eight months is given by Plutarch (Per. 
11.4) for the peacetime navy. Probably the ships blockading Potidaea 
and those guarding Euboea remained in service throughout the year, in 
which case our figure must be raised considerably. For a slightly lower 
estimate of the cost of maintaining a trireme see S. K, Eddy, GRBS IX 
(1968), 142-143. The figure could be cut in half by setting the pay of 
rowers at three obols. That is what A. Boeckh (Die Staatsbausbaltung 
der Atbener, 3d ed. [Berlin, 1886], I, 344) did, and he was followed by 
Gomme, among others. In 6.31.5, however, Thucydides says flatly that 
in 415 rowers were paid a drachma a day; in 3.17.3 he says that in 
Potidaea even the servants of the hoplites received that wage. In 6.8.1, 
he tells us that the Segestans brought to Athens sixty talents as a month's 
pay for sixty ships, which comes to a drachma per man each day. The 
evidence for a salary of a drachma during the war and even before is 
solid. See the excellent discussion by Dover and Andrewes in Gomme, 
HCT IV, 293. 
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be added the military costs, of which the greatest portion was 
spent at Potidaea. There were never fewer than 3,000 hoplites 
engaged in the siege there, and to that number Phormio added 
1,600 who did not, however, remain throughout the whole siege. 
We may conservatively set the average number of troops at 
Potidaea at 3,500. These men were paid a drachma for them- 
selves and one for a retainer each day, so that the daily cost of 
the army was at least 7,000 drachmas, or one and one-sixth 
talents. If we multiply this by 360 days, a round number for a 
year, we arrive at 420 talents. In addition, whenever the Spartans 
invaded Attica, 16,000 men were needed to man the fortifica- 
tions of Athens, Piraeus, and the Long Walls.” We do not know 
whether they were paid; if they were, it was probably not at 
the full rate for fighting men. We also know that the Athenians 
launched annual invasions of the Megarid and stayed long 
enough to ravage the country.” In 431 the invasion force num- 
bered 10,000. Once again, we do not know whether or how 
much they were paid nor precisely how long they stayed, but 
there must have been some cost. Even if we include only the 
naval costs and the expenses for Potidaea we arrive at a sum 
over 2,000 talents.’ 

A similar conclusion can be arrived at by quite a different 
kind of calculation. Inscriptions give us the accounts of the 
Athenian logistai recording loans to the state from the sacred 
treasuries during the Archidamian War.** They show that in 
the seven years 433 to 426 the Athenians borrowed almost 4,800 
talents from the sacred treasuries. Beyond that, the interest 
figures recorded show that the bulk of the borrowing fell in the 
period 432-429. The epigraphers have made a reasonably ac- 
curate estimate of annual borrowing and suggest a figure of 

91 2.13.6-7. 92 2,31.1-3. 

93 Thucydides gives the figure 2,000 talents as the total cost of the 
siege of Potidaea (2.70.2). Since the siege took about two and one-half 
years, the average annual cost is about 800 talents. Isocrates (15.113) 
gives the figure as 2,400. If he is right the average would be 96o talents 
annually. If we are right in calculating the cost of soldiers at 420 and if 
we add to it 56o talents for 7o ships in service eight months a year we 
get very close to the Isocratean number. This reckoning, thought in- 


exact, seems to lend some support to our previous calculation. 
% GHI, 72. 
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1,370 talents for the first year of the war.” If this figure is ap- 
proximately right and we add to it the 6oo talents annually 
received from the empire, we once again, by a different route, 
come close to the figure of 2,000 as the cost of the first year of 
the war. 

Clearly, Pericles must have expected to spend at least 1,500 
but probably 2,000 talents a year to carry on the war. Three 
years of such a war would probably cost 6,000 talents. If we add 
to the usable reserve fund of 5,000, three years of imperial in- 
come, 1,800, we get 6,800." Pericles could thus maintain his 
strategy for three years, but not for a fourth. No more than 
the other Greeks should he have believed that Athens could 
hold out for more than three years." But even if he expected it to 
last only three years we may wonder why he did not take so ob- 
viously effective a step as sending a fleet to Naupactus imme- 
diately at the start of the war. 

A closer examination of Pericles' expectations and a more 
precise expression of them shows that his hope was to bring 
about a change of opinion in Sparta, the true decision maker in 
the Peloponnesian League in matters of war and peace.’ Such 
a hope should not seem unreasonable when we remember with 
what reluctance Sparta was drawn into the war. She had tried 
to persuade the Corinthians to arbitrate their quarrel with 
Corcyra, fearing that it might lead to a conflict with Athens.” 
The Spartans had not sent aid to beleaguered Potidaea even after 
their ephors had promised it.'^ Their vote that Athens had 
broken the Thirty Years' Peace was powerfully influenced by a 
concerted campaign of propaganda executed by Corinth, Aegina, 
Megara, and, perhaps, other allies. Even then a strong Spartan 
faction led by no less a figure than King Archidamus had op- 
posed the motion, which seems to have carried by a close 
margin.'^' Still later, after a state of war had been recognized, 


95 ATL III, 341-342; GHI, 217, accept the figure in general “without 
claiming literal accuracy for it.” 

99 See Appendix A. 97 7.28.3. 98 See Kagan, Outbreak, 9-30. 

99 Ibid., 225. 100 Ibid., 279-280. 

101 Ibid., 286-316. In Outbreak, I argued that both votes called for at 
the Spartan assembly showed a large majority for war and that the sec- 
ond was called only to emphasize the size of the margin. I am now per- 
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the Spartans tried to negotiate a peaceful settlement, at least 
once, it appears, sincerely.’” Finally, the Spartans allowed many 
months to elapse between their vote for war and their first 
bellicose action. The fact is that Sparta was moved to fight at 
last as the result of a Theban action which forced its hand. It is 
plain now as it must have been in 431 that the proponents of 
peace in Sparta, who had controlled its policy since 445, were 
still numerous and might regain control. To persuade the 
Spartans to consider making peace only required winning over 
three of the five ephors. To persuade them to accept peace the 
Athenians needed merely to help restore the natural majority 
which kept Sparta conservatively and pacifically inside the 
Peloponnese most of the time. 

Confronted by these facts the plan of Pericles and the hopes 
he entertained for its success make excellent sense. Archidamus 
had warned the Spartans that their expectations about the na- 
ture of the projected war were mistaken, that the Athenians 
would not fight a land battle and be defeated, and that no other 
strategy was at that time available. They did not believe him. 
The plan of Pericles was to prove to the Spartans that their king 
had been right. The main tactical problem for Pericles was the 
defensive one of restraining the Athenians and preventing them 
from offering battle in Attica. The offensive actions were de- 
liberately unimpressive, for they were intended only as evidence 
that an extended war would be damaging to the Peloponnesians. 
To engage in offensive actions which were more vigorous 
would, in fact, conflict with the plan. Offensive actions, while 
unable to bring about victory, might enrage the enemy and pre- 
vent the reasonable policy of Archidamus from winning the 
upper hand. But a policy of restraint both at home and abroad 
would likely bring the friends of peace to power in Sparta 
sooner or later. 

Pericles might have expected such a change in Spartan opinion 
to come about very quickly, perhaps after only one campaigning 
season. Perhaps it would take two years of similar actions, 


suaded by the argument of E. Will (Revue bistorique CCXLV [1971], 
120, n. 5) that the first vote was close. 
102 Kagan, Outbreak, 321-324. 
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surely not more than three, for what could it profit Sparta to 
beat its fist against the stone wall of Athenian defensive strat- 
egy? There can be no certainty, of course, that Pericles had no 
alternative plan for increasing offensive activities should the 
Spartans prove stubborn. All we can say is that such actions 
would have meant a reversal of the strategy with which he be- 
gan the war and that Thucydides tells us nothing of such a plan. 
On the contrary, he tells us without qualification that the 
Periclean strategy, from which his successors departed with 
disastrous results, was "to remain quiet.” ° Certainly that was 
the plan Pericles followed at the outbreak of the war. 


103 2.65.7: Tjovxátovras. 


2. The First Year of the War 
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In August of 432 the allies of Sparta voted to go to war against 
Athens, yet as the winter of 432/1 came to an end the Spartan 
alliance had taken no action. In fact, the Spartans in some of the 
intervening time had sent embassies to Athens to offer several 
plans for keeping the peace. The Spartans, divided about the 
wisdom of fighting Athens, secure from attack by land, and 
having devised a strategy that bade them wait until the Athenian 
crops were full grown, were in no hurry to begin hostilities. Far 
different was the attitude of the Thebans. They shared a long 
border with the Athenians and had much to fear from them. 
Thebes had long wished to unify and dominate all of Bocotia. 
Before the Persian War, as president of the Boeotian League, 
Thebes had come close to achieving her goal. Her disgrace in 
that war shattered her power and virtually dissolved the league.? 
During the First Peloponnesian War the Athenians, by defeat- 
ing the Boeotians in battle and establishing democratic govern- 
ments in the Boeotian towns, had dominated the Theban home- 
land for some years. The Thebans did not know that the strat- 
egy of Pericles was wholly defensive and expressly ruled out 
campaigns on land. They and their friends clearly expected an 
Athenian attack on Boeotia, for at the outbreak of the war the 
citizens of several unwalled towns left their homes and went to 
Thebes for safety. If war should come, whether or not ac- 
companied by an Athenian invasion, it was essential for Thebes 
to possess Plataea. 


1 1.125-139; Kagan, Outbreak, 315-341. 
2E. M. Walker, CAH V, 79. 3 Hellenica Oxyrbyncbia XM, 3. 
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Plataea was a small town, with fewer than one thousand citi- 
zens.‘ Its size, however, was a poor indication of the threat it 
would pose to Thebes in case of war with Athens. Its democratic 
government had always resisted incorporation in the Boeotian 
League dominated by oligarchic Thebes. Since the sixth century 
Plataea had been allied to Athens and remained steadfastly loyal.5 
The Plataeans could be expected to continue that loyalty and to 
make use of their strategic position to help the Athenians and 
harm Thebes. Their town lay less than eight miles from Thebes, 
immediately flanking the road from Thebes through the pass of 
Dryoscephalae, by Eleutherae, to Athens. It also flanked the 
other, more direct path to Athens from Thebes by way of 
Phyle.* In the hands of Athens, Plataea could serve as a base for 
attacks on Thebes and Boeotia and as a threat to any Boeotian 
army entering Attica. Even more important, perhaps, Plataea 
flanked the only road connecting Thebes with Megara and the 
Peloponnese which did not pass through Athenian territory. “An 
active enemy in Plataea not only threatened any Theban in- 
vasion of Attica, but imperilled the whole cooperation of Athens’ 
northern and southern enemies." * For these reasons the Thebans 
determined to seize Plataea while there was still peace and the 
Plataeans were unprepared. 

In the early part of a cloudy night, either the sixth or seventh 
of March,* over three hundred Thebans commanded by two 
Boeotarchs were secretly admitted within the walls of Plataea by 
Nauclides and his traitorous partisans. Nauclides and his sup- 
porters were oligarchs who wanted to destroy the democrats 
who were in power and then put their town under the control 


* Beloch, Bevölkerung, 166, sets the number of grown men at “kaum 
unter eintausend," while Busolt (GG III:2, 905, n. 1) argues for only 
five hundred. 

5 Hdt. 6.108; Thuc. 3.55. See specially Dem. Against Neaera 94-99. 

9 See map r. 

7 Henderson, Great War, 73. Busolt (GG III:2, 905) and Henderson 
(Great War, 71-73) give good accounts of the strategic importance of 
Plataea. G. B. Grundy, The Topography of tbe Battle of Plataea (Lon- 
don, 1894), is very useful. 

8 Unless otherwise indicated the chronology followed is that of 
A. W. Gomme, which is conveniently set out in tabular form on pages 
716-721 of the third volume of his Commentary. 
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of oligarchic Thebes.? The Theban connection in the conspiracy 
was Eurymachus son of Leontiadas, a man well suited to the 
task, being one of a line of traitors and scoundrels. Leontiadas, 
his father, had betrayed the Greeks at Thermopylae, and Leon- 
tiadas, his son, later betrayed Thebes to the Spartans in 383/2.’° 
The Thebans imagined that once they had entered the town and 
made their armed presence known the Plataeans would sur- 
render. They expected to take over the city peacefully and made 
a proclamation accordingly. They threatened no reprisals but 
offered alliance to all Plataeans who would accept it. Clearly an 
allied Plataea under a friendly oligarchic government would be 
better for Thebes than one decimated by executions and bur- 
dened with exiles waiting for revenge. 

The traitorous oligarchs, on the other hand, urged the Thebans 
to lay hands on their democratic opponents immediately. The 
chief goal of these Plataeans had been to destroy their domestic 
enemies, and they must have been eager to begin the slaughter. 
They did, however, more accurately estimate the mood of 
their fellow citizens, believing they would surely attempt to 
resist the Thebans once the shock of the coup had worn off. 
Their advice was ignored." At first the Plataeans were frightened 
into accepting the Theban proposals, but as they were discussing 
the terms they came to see how few the Thebans were. Spurred 
on by their loyalty to Athens and, no doubt, by their hatred of 
Thebes and their own oligarchs, no less by their desire for 
autonomy, they decided to resist. To avoid detection, they dug 
through the common walls separating their houses and came to- 
gether to plan their counterattack. Just before dawn they fell 
upon the Thebans, who found themselves caught by surprise in 
the dark in an unfamiliar town. 

By this time a heavy rain had begun to fall, and discomfort 
turned to danger when the Plataean women and the slaves, 
screaming for blood, climbed to the rooftops and threw stones 
and tiles at the confused Thebans. The Thebans were panicked 
and fled for their lives, but they were in a strange town pursued 
by natives. The gate by which they had entered was closed again, 

9 2.2-2.3. 10 Thermopylae: Hdt. 7.33; Thebes: Xen. Hell. 5.2.25. 
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and before long the survivors were forced to surrender without 
condition. 

The Thebans had not counted on the surprise coup alone to 
bring Plataea into their power. Their plan included the dispatch 
of the entire Theban army, which was to help the three hundred 
within Plataea in case they ran into trouble. The plan must have 
provided for the main army to arrive shortly after the three 
hundred were admitted, but it went wrong. The heavy rain 
had slowed the progress of the Theban force; even more serious, 
it had swollen the Asopus River which separated Theban from 
Plataean territory and made it difficult to cross. As a result the 
army arrived too late to help the Thebans in Plataea. 

The Plataeans, however, were not out of danger. Many of 
their citizens, surprised by an unprovoked attack in peacetime, 
were still at their farms in the countryside and at the mercy of 
the Theban army. The Thebans planned to seize them as hos- 
tages to exchange for the men in the city, but they were fore- 
stalled. The Plataeans threatened to put their prisoners to death 
unless the Thebans withdrew from the country immediately. 
Thucydides reports two different versions of the Plataean mes- 
sage. The Thebans said that the Plataeans promised to restore 
their prisoners in safety if the Thebans withdrew and that this 
promise was sealed with an oath. The Plataeans claimed they had 
taken no oath and promised to restore the prisoners only if a 
general agreement were negotiated. The practical difference is 
small, for since the Thebans, like most Greeks, were reluctant 
to abandon any considerable number of citizen-soldiers, they 
would certainly have withdrawn, whatever the Plataean promise. 
When the Thebans had withdrawn and when the Plataeans were 
safe, they put to death their captives to the number of 180, in- 
cluding the infamous Eurymachus.' 

The Plataeans had sent a messenger to Athens as soon as the 
Thebans broke into the city. The Athenians immediately gave 
orders to arrest any Theban found in Attica. A second messenger 


1? The account of the affair at Plataea is that of Thucydides (2.2-5). 
Herodotus (7.233) and Demosthenes (Against Neaera 99-100) add noth- 
ing of importance. The account of Diodorus (12.42.1-2) differs on a 
few points and in each case Thucydides is preferable. 
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was sent to Athens after the Plataeans had regained control of 
their city and taken the Theban prisoners but before their fate 
was determined. The Athenians had quickly seen the immense 
value of these prisoners as hostages. The Thebans may or may 
not have valued the lives of their hoplites as highly as the 
Spartans did, but their behavior at Plataea proves they did not 
take their capture lightly. One of the captives, moreover, was 
Eurymachus, a leading politician and a person of influence with 
the ruling faction. The 180 captives might have included other 
important men. These men in the hands of the Athenians would 
have been an invaluable prize, and possibly, used as hostages, 
they might have prevented any Boeotian invasion of Attica, as 
the capture of a similar number of Spartans in 425 prevented 
any further Spartan invasion. The Theban coup at Plataea had 
already turned out contrary to expectation. Holding the cap- 
tives as hostages might have had the consequence, disastrous for 
Thebes and the Peloponnesians, of beginning the war at the 
same time as it tied Thebes' hands. The Athenians swiftly sent a 
herald to Plataea asking that no harm be done to the captives 
until the Athenians were consulted. The message arrived too 
late; passion had overcome, perhaps even prevented, calculation. 
The Athenians could do nothing but bring food and a contingent 
of eighty Athenian hoplites to help garrison the city against the 
inevitable attack. They removed the women and children and 
"the least efficient of the men," presumably all but hoplites, 
leaving a total garrison of 480 plus 110 women as cooks." 

The attack on Plataea had clearly broken the peace, and when 
word of it reached the Peloponnese the Spartans ordered their 
allies to send two-thirds of their fighting force to gather at the 
Isthmus of Corinth for the invasion of Attica. The other third 
was conventionally held at home to guard where it could against 
Athenian landings. The grand army was to be led by King 
Archidamus who, ironically, had opposed the vote for war and 
had argued vigorously that the strategy of invading Attica would 


33 For an analysis of the affair at Plataea and Thucydides’ interest in 
demonstrating its unforeseen and unforseeable character see Hans-Peter 
Stahl, Thukydides (Munich, 1966), 65-74. 

M 2.6.4; 2.78.3-4. 
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be unavailing. But Spartan armies were customarily commanded 
by a king, and in 431, Archidamus was the only king available. 
Pleistoanax had been banished in 445 for allegedly accepting a 
bribe to evacuate Attica.!5 His son Pausanias was too young for 
service and it was unthinkable that his uncle, the regent Cle- 
omenes, should command when a king was available. Archidamus 
may not have approved of his task, but patriotism and honor 
bade him do his best. They did not, however, compel him to 
rash actions when delay might avoid the war he feared Sparta 
could not win. 

After a speech to his officers warning them to be careful in 
the unlikely event of an Athenian attack on the march, he sent 
an ambassador to inquire if the Athenians would yield now that 
they saw the great Peloponnesian army actually on the road to 
Attica. Pericles, however, had anticipated such a maneuver. 
Fearing that the Athenians might lose heart in the face of the 
frighteningly large invading force, he had proposed a decree 
passed by the assembly forbidding the admission of any herald 
or embassy from the Peloponnesians while their army was in the 
field. The Spartan envoy was seen out of the country under 
guard, his mission unaccomplished. When Archidamus received 
the news he had no choice but to advance into Attica. 

The swiftest route from the isthmus to Attica was by way of 
the coastal road through the Megarid, to Eleusis, past Aegalius, 
and into the fertile plain of Athens, but that is not the road 
Archidamus took.’® He did not, in fact, move swiftly at all, but 
delayed at the isthmus, marched in a leisurely fashion, and, when 
he passed through Megara, did not turn south toward Athens but 
marched north to besiege the town of Oenoe, an Athenian 
fortress on the Boeotian border." Oenoe was a powerful little 
fort defended by stone walls armed with towers, and it might 
have had strategic importance for some purposes: it lay on the 
main road from Athens to Plataea and held an important posi- 
tion in regard to the pass leading from the Athenian fort of 


15 Plut. Per. 22-23. See Kagan, Outbreak, 124-125. 16 See Map 1. 

17 2.18. For the location and importance of Oenoe see A. Milchoefer, 
Karten von Attika, Heft VII-VIII (Berlin, 1895). N. G. L. Hammond, 
BSA LXIX (1954), 112, identifies it with the modern Villia. 
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Eleutherae, slightly to the northwest between Cithaeron and 
Megalo Vuno, which secured the connection with Parnes. Late 
in the war, for instance, the Athenians used the fort to ambush 
some Corinthians returning home from Decelea.’* Busolt be- 
lieves that its taking was very important to the Peloponnesians 
and Boeotians: “In so doing they would open a wider road be- 
tween Boeotia and Megara, facilitate a Boeotian inroad into At- 
tica, sever the main connection between Athens and Plataea, 
and make it very difficult for the Athenians to interfere with an 
army besieging Plataea.” 1° 

Though these considerations explain why the Spartans might 
have wanted to take Oenoe at some time, they do not make clear 
why that should have been the first order of business for the 
invading army. Oenoe presented no threat to such an army and 
interfered with no immediate Peloponnesian plans. Taking it, 
moreover, proved to be no easy matter and would have re- 
quired an extended siege and the abandonment of the main 
purpose of the expedition, the ravaging of Attica. The con- 
clusion is attractive that Archidamus' motives for the attack 
on Oenoe were less strategic than political, that he still had not 
abandoned all hope of avoiding war. A year earlier he had 
argued that the Spartans should be very slow to ravage the land 
of Attica. “Do not think,” he said, “of their land as anything 
but a hostage for us, and the better it is cultivated the better 
hostage it will be." ?? As long as it was unravaged the Athenians 
would have something valuable to lose and might make conces- 
sions, but once destroyed they would be desperate and enraged. 
The Spartans, blaming him for the delay which permitted the 
Athenians time to prepare for the invasion and remove their 
cattle and property to safety, suspected him of just such a 
purpose.” 

At last Archidamus was compelled to abandon the siege of 
Oenoe and to turn to the major purpose of the Peloponnesian 
invasion: the devastation of Attica. Eighty days after the Theban 
attack on Plataea, toward the end of May when the grain of 
Attica was ripe, the Peloponnesian army moved south and be- 
gan to ravage Eleusis and the Thriasian plain. They were chal- 


18 8.98. 19 GG III: 2, 927. 20 1.82. 21 2.18.5. 
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lenged by the Athenian cavalry but easily beat it off and con- 
tinued their march. The obvious next step was to proceed 
directly into the plain of Athens through the pass at Daphne. 
Instead Archidamus moved east to Acharnae, where he made 
camp and spent some time ravaging that territory. He knew 
that Acharnae was a large deme which provided many hoplites 
to the Athenian army,? and it must have contained enough 
farmland to make the excursion worth while. Still, we should 
expect the Spartans to have gone first to the fertile plain of 
Athens where the lands of the nobility of Athens were to be 
found * if they meant to do the greatest damage. Busolt sug- 
gests that Archidamus' fear of the superior Athenian and Thes- 
salian cavalry caused this slow and cautious advance,” but there 
is no evidence that the cavalry presented a serious problem to 
the Peloponnesians. At the first contact it had been routed and 
it did the Spartans no important damage at any time. 

"Thucydides reports an explanation current in his time. In this 
version Archidamus ravaged Eleusis and Thriasia in the hope 
that the sight would be unbearable to the proud and powerful 
Athenians, who, like their grain, were just then at their peak, 
with numerous youth and well prepared for war. When the 
Athenians did not fight he moved against Acharnae because the 
deme was large and its citizens numerous, “inexorable, tough as 
oak” **; they at least would not look on quietly but would be 
outraged and urge their fellow citizens to come out and fight. 
If even this failed the Peloponnesians could move more safely 
into the plain of Athens and up to its walls. This would be safe, 
the argument ran, because the Acharnians, “deprived of their 
own property, would not be so zealous to run risks for the lands 
of others,” so that discord would appear among the Athenians.”7 
This explanation is not persuasive. If Archidamus wanted to put 
the greatest possible pressure on the Periclean policy of restraint 
he should have marched into the Athenian plain immediately 

22 Thucydides (2.20.4) says 3,000. This figure has seemed too large to 
most scholars and emendations have been suggested. The number has 
provoked much controversy, but the precise figure is not significant 
here. See Gomme, HCT M, 73-74. 

23 Gomme, HCT Il, 73. 24 GG III:2, 930. 25 2.20.2. 

26 Aristoph. Acharn. 180. 27 2.20.4-5. 
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where his proximity and his attack on the best land of Attica 
would be most provocative. We must reject it, and we should 
reiterate that Thucydides does not adopt it as his own but 
merely reports it. Perhaps his intention was ironical. Thucydides 
and his readers must have had before them the picture of the 
Acharnians painted by Aristophanes in the comedy he produced 
in 425. Even after six years of war they are depicted as the 
Athenians most zealous for war, unwilling even to hear of peace, 
furious with any man who speaks of a truce with the Spartans: 


Let's follow him! Let him not jeer at us, old 
Acharnians that we are, as he flees after making 
a treaty, by Zeus the father 

and the gods, with the enemy against 

whom I want the war to grow in revenge for my 
ravaged lands. And I will not let up until I 
pierce deep into them like a sharp arrow 

so that they may never again trample my vine- 
yards. Come, we must seek the man out and look 
for him with stones in hand and hunt him from 
place to place until we find him. I could 

never have enough of throwing stones at him.?8 


Clearly Archidamus' understanding of the psychology of the 
Acharnians was flatly contradicted by events. Perhaps Thu- 
cydides meant his readers to understand that the vicissitudes of 
war could not be predicted by a man like Archidamus even 
though his prediction of the course of the war in general was 
largely correct. However that may be, the most plausible ex- 
planation of Archidamus’ actions is that he had not yet given 
up hope that the Athenians would see reason at the last moment, 
that as long as possible he wanted “to hold as a hostage” the 
most prized fields of Attica. 

If that was indeed his hope he was disappointed, for the 
thoughts of the Athenians were of a different sort. On hearing 
of the Spartan invasion the Athenians had followed Pericles’ 
plan and begun to move from their beloved countryside. Wives 
and children were sent to the city, sheep and oxen to Euboea. 
Most Athenians lived in the country and few were still alive who 


28 Acharn. 221-236. 
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had seen it devastated by the army of Xerxes. "They were de- 
jected and angered at having to abandon their homes and the 
temples which had always been theirs, ancestral relics of the 
ancient polity, at facing a change in their way of life, at nothing 
less than each man having to abandon his own polis." ° What 
they found when they arrived in the city did not improve their 
mood. At first they were all crowded within the city of Athens 
itself. Every vacant space was occupied; even sanctuaries to 
the gods were not exempt. The Pelargikon at the foot of the 
Acropolis was occupied in spite of an oracular curse from the 
Pythian Apollo to the scandal, no doubt, of the pious. The very 
towers of the city walls were used by squatters. Later the dis- 
placed Athenians were spread to Piraeus and to the territory 
between the Long Walls, but for the moment the discomfort 
was extreme.? It was made more bearable, however, by hopes 
arising from recent memory. As long as the Peloponnesians were 
confined to ravaging Eleusis and Thriasia the Athenians did not 
believe in serious invasion and a thorough devastation of all 
Attica. In 445 another invading Peloponnesian army had gone 
as far as Eleusis and Thria but no further. In 431: they thought, 
quite unreasonably, that the same thing would happen again. 
When the enemy appeared at Acharnae, however, and began 
to lay waste its land less than seven miles from the Acropolis, 
the mood in Athens changed to fury. The anger was directed, 
of course, at the Spartans, but not less at Pericles, who was held 
responsible. It did not matter that Pericles had predicted these 
events or that the sufferings were a necessary part of the strat- 
egy they had accepted. His careful explanations of why Athens 
had to avoid great battles on land were forgotten in the anger 
and frustration of the moment, and they accused Pericles of 
cowardice because he would not lead them out against the 
enemy.?' Of these attackers one was surely Cleon, who had op- 
posed Pericles for some years.? Hermippus makes that clear in 
his comedy the Fates, produced probably in the spring of 430. 
He addresses Pericles as follows: “King of the Satyrs, why won't 
you ever lift a spear but instead use dreadful words to wage the 


29 2.16.2. 80 2.17. 31 2.21.3; Gomme, HCT II, 75-76. 
3? See Kagan, Outbreak, 199, 200, 242, 319, 326. 
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war, assuming the character of the cowardly Teles? But if a 
little knife is sharpened on a whetstone you roar as though bitten 
by fierce Cleon.” ** But Cleon was only one of the enemies who 
attacked him and even some of his friends urged him to go out 
and fight.** 

The intensity of the uproar may have surprised Pericles but 
not the clamor itself. From the first he had recognized that re- 
straining the Athenians would be the great difficulty in his 
strategy." We can understand Pericles’ decision to go out and 
face the invading Spartans in 445, even though the Long Walls 
were complete and offered security, only if we realize the im- 
mense task it was to get the Athenians to abandon their fields 
to the enemy. In 445, Pericles did not have the power to per- 
suade and restrain them; in 431 he did. By that time his personal 
prestige had risen to the point where Thucydides could speak of 
him as "the foremost among the Athenians and the most power- 
ful in speech and action," ** and of Athens he could claim that it 
was "in name a democracy but really a government by the first 
citizen.” ** If he had achieved such a position, it was not by 
virtue only of his wisdom, rhetorical skill, or his famed patrio- 
tism and incorruptibility. Pericles was a shrewd politician and 
had built up over the years a group of soldiers, administrators, 
and politicians who formed "a circle of like minded colleagues- 
in-office whose ability had been proven, for the most part, in 
a colleagueship of many years." ** 

Our record of the generals of Athens is incomplete, but the 
evidence indicates that Pericles could usually count on his col- 
leagues. We have the names of only ten of the twenty generals 
who held office in the year 431, one group of ten leaving and 
another taking office at midsummer. Pericles, of course, was in 
both groups; the others include Phormio, Hagnon, Socrates son 
of Antigenes of Anagyros, Proteas son of Epicles of Aexone, 
and Callias son of Calliades.*? Phormio had fought with Pericles 


33 Hermippus frg. 46 in Plut. Per. 33.4. 34 Plut. Per. 33.6. 

35 1.143. 38 1,139.4. 37 2.65.9. 

38 G, Gilbert, Beiträge zur innern geschichte Athens im zeitalter des 
peloponnesischen krieges (Leipzig, 1877), 105. 

39 Beloch, Attische Politik (Leipzig, 1884), 290, 299-300; GG? II, 262- 
263; Fornara, The Athenian Board of Generals (Wiesbaden, 1971), 52-53. 
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in the Samian War, had been sent with an army to Potidaea, 
and was a colleague of Pericles in 430/29 and 429/8. Hagnon 
was an old associate of Pericles, fought alongside him in the 
Samian War, had been selected as founder of Amphipolis during 
a period of Pericles’ unrivaled ascendancy, and had helped de- 
fend him from political attack.‘ Proteas had been one of the 
generals sent to Corcyra in 433. Socrates had fought with 
Pericles during the Samian War, and Callias probably was the 
mover of the famous financial decrees passed in 434. To the 
others who held office in 431, Carcinus, Eucrates, and Theopom- 
pus, we might add the name of Xenophon son of Euripides of 
Melite, who was a colleague of Pericles during the Samian War 
and again in 430/29. We do not know that he was a general in 
431, but it is probable that he, like the others, held office in the 
years for which we have an incomplete list. Further evidence 
that Pericles was surrounded by supporters in the strategia may 
be gleaned from the fact that the death of Pericles seems to have 
interrupted the careers of all these men. For the four years after 
Pericles' death we have the high number of thirty names for the 
forty generals who served. The list does not include a single 
colleague of Pericles for 431; none of their names appear on the 
list of generals again, although we hear of the death of only 
five of them and we know that at least two, Hagnon and 
Proteas, lived on for some years. There can be no certainty, 
but it is hard to disagree with Gilbert that we must consider 
these generals "special partisans of Pericles who disappeared 
from the political life of Athens with his death." *? 

The support of such men makes it possible to understand how 
Pericles was able to withstand the storm of criticism he en- 
countered and to restrain the hot-blooded and inexperienced 
youth of Athens who, along with others, urged him to attack 
the Peloponnesian army. Thucydides tells us that Pericles re- 
fused to call à meeting of the Athenian assembly or any informal 
gathering fearing that if they met they might "make a mistake 
by obeying their anger instead of their judgment." ** We may 
wonder how Pericles could prevent the meeting of the assembly, 


40 Kagan, Outbreak, 193-202, especially 195 and 201. 
41 Gilbert, Beitráge, 105-109. 42 Ibid., 109. 43 2.22.1. 
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since the ecclesia had regular meetings and did not depend on 
the actions of the generals,** and, in any case, Pericles was only 
one of ten generals. Some scholars have suggested that Pericles 
was a kind of generalissimo or that the Athenians had given him 
special wartime powers, but there is no good reason to think 
so.*® Part of the answer must be that Athens was under siege, 
and strategic necessities must have given the generals more 
power than usual de facto. The citizens were under arms, 
guarding the walls. If they were called to assembly the city 
walls would be undefended; if they stayed at their posts the 
assembly would be peculiarly unrepresentative. Thucydides 
clearly implies that Pericles did not merely fail to call an assem- 
bly himself but prevented the calling of one. Even he and the 
other generals combined had not the power to do this, for meet- 
ings of the assembly were convened by the prytanies.*® We must 
believe that the prestige of Pericles, supported by his influence 
with the other generals, prevailed on the prytanies to avoid a 
meeting. In Roman terminology Pericles achieved his purpose 
not through any special imperium but by his auctoritas.* 
While political life was suspended Pericles was free to hold 
to his strategy, responding to the Spartan devastations only by 
sending cavalry detachments to deter the Peloponnesians from 
ravaging too close to the city. Archidamus, seeing that the 
Athenians would neither fight nor yield, abandoned his camp 
and moved eastward to ravage the demes between Mounts 
Parnes and Pentelicus. From there the army continued on to 
Oropus, laying waste the district of Graice, and went on home- 


44 Arist. Ath. Pol. 43. 

*5 For a list of those believing Pericles had special status within the 
strategia see the excellent article of K. J. Dover, JHS LXXX (1960), 61, 
n. 2. The theory that the assembly had ge Pericles special powers in 
the crisis is put forth by Busolt (GG III:2, 917). Both of these views 
are properly discredited by Dover. More recently Fornara (Athenian 
Board of Generals) bas poe forward a persuasive argument for the legal 
equality of all the generals. 

46 Arist. Ath. Pol. 43.3. 

47 This view was put forward by U. Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen zur 
Magistratur in Athen (Berlin, 1936), 268. It is accepted by Gomme, 
HCT Il, 76, and C. Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution 
(Oxford, 1952), 246-247. 
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ward by way of Boeotia, Archidamus had not yet destroyed 
the rich fields of the Attic plain, but persisted in his plan to hold 
it hostage as long as possible.** The invading army had been in 
Attica for a month and withdrew when its provisions were ex- 
hausted.** The Spartans had little cause for satisfaction. The 
strategy with which they entered the war had thus far proven 
faulty. The Athenians were essentially unharmed and were even 
now engaged in avenging what damage had been done. 

After the withdrawal of the Peloponnesians, Pericles took 
several steps to strengthen the defenses of Athens. Permanent 
guards were posted to watch for sudden incursions by land or 
by sea. In addition the Athenians took the extraordinary measure 
of setting aside in a special fund 1,000 talents from the treasury 
on the Acropolis. This money was not to be used for the or- 
dinary expenses of the war, but if Athens were itself attacked 
by an enemy fleet. Moreover, if anyone should propose the use 
of this fund for any other purpose, the penalty was death. The 
Athenians also set aside each year 100 of their best triremes to be 
used only for the same purpose." Scholars have differed in their 
evaluations of these actions. Those who regarded Pericles as 
insufficiently aggressive have attacked them as indicative of 
Pericles’ timidity, of his unwillingness to seek victory by a 
decisive blow." Others praise them as evidence of his wisdom 
and prescience. Busolt goes so far as to suggest that Pericles even 
foresaw the intervention of Persia at this early date.®* Such an 
assumption seems excessive, for there was no chance that the 

48 Busolt (GG III:2, 930) argues that fear of the Athenian and Thes- 
salian cavalry explains his action. There is little reason to believe it. On 
the one occasion when the cavalry met a significant Peloponnesian force 
they were routed by a combination of Boeotian cavalry and a hoplite 
phalanx. See 2.22.2. 

49 Busolt (ibid., 931) estimates the time as 25-30 days. Gomme (HCT 
II, 79) guesses 30-35. Diodorus (12.42.7-8) attributes the withdrawal of 
the Peloponnesian army to the fleet which Pericles sent to the Pelopon- 
nese at that time. He is surely wrong because he contradicts not only 
Thucydides but common sense. If all Pericles needed to do to get the 


Peloponnesians out of Attica was to send out a fleet, there would never 


have been an invasion. 
502.2 


51 Pflugk-Hartung, Perikles als Feldbeer (Stuttgart, 1884), 98. 
52 GG III:2, 932. 
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Persians would intervene while the Athenian fleet was intact 
and no chance that the fleet would be lost under the strategy of 
Pericles. 

Whatever the judgment of his purpose, we must ask why the 
Athenians waited until the Peloponnesian withdrawal to enact 
these measures. The answer must be sought in the intervening 
events. One possibility is that Pericles might have feared that the 
Peloponnesians would employ their navy at the outbreak of war, 
perhaps to attack Euboea or even Athens. If so the securing of 
Thronium, Atalante, and Aegina, together with the Pelopon- 
nesian failure to act, may have relieved that fear and enabled 
Pericles to take the prudent course he liked. There may, how- 
ever, have been another reason. The behavior of the enemy had 
denied any hope of a swift end to the war; the war would be 
extended, and the Athenians must carefully husband their re- 
sources, 

Pericles’ sense of prudence may have been sharpened by the 
attacks on his policy made by Cleon and others. He knew that 
as time passed the demand would increase for aggressive expedi- 
tions, with large and expensive fleets and contingents of soldiers, 
expeditions which would be risky. He may well have proposed 
his measures in direct response to these attacks. While he still 
was in full control of the situation he could guarantee at least a 
portion of his defensive strategy against a time when his politi- 
cal power might be weaker. 

While the Peloponnesians were still in Attica the Athenians 
sent out a fleet of 100 ships with 1,000 hoplites and 400 archers 
on board under the command of Carcinus, Proteas, and Socrates.®* 
It was supplemented by 5o ships from Corcyra and some from 
the other western allies. This considerable force could easily 
defeat or drive from the seas any enemy fleet it might encounter, 
make landings and ravage enemy territory, even capture and 
sack small enemy cities. More than this it could not do, but no 
more was intended. The purpose of the expedition was to avenge 
the ravaging of Attica and bring home to the Peloponnesians 
the cost of such a war as they had chosen to fight. The Athenian 
force made landings on the Peloponnesian coast, probably in the 
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region of Epidaurus and Hermione; ** then it landed at Methone 
in Laconia (see Map 2). The Athenians ravaged this territory, 
attacked the poorly defended walled town, and might have 
sacked it. Methone was saved by the enterprise and bravery of 
Brasidas, a Spartan officer who took advantage of the scattered 
disposition of the Athenian forces to dash into the town and 
reinforce its garrison. The Spartans rewarded him with a vote 
of thanks.5* 

After Methone the Athenians sailed to Pheia in Elis. There 
they continued their depredations for two days, defeating an 
opposing native army of three hundred. The next action gives 
us an idea of what was intended at Methone. A storm came 
up that endangered the fleet which had no safe harbor. The ships 
sailed around the nearby promontory to safety leaving behind 
the Messenian contingent and some other troops who could not 
get back to the ships. These men marched to the town of Pheia 
and took it, but as soon as the Athenian ships came into view 
they abandoned the town and sailed away, “for the entire Eleian 
army had come to the rescue." 5* Clearly the Athenian force 
was not of a number or of a mind to hold even a coastal city in 
the Peloponnese against a full assault. We may be sure that if 
Brasidas had not arrived to save Methone the Athenians would 
have sacked it and sailed off.57 

After further devastation of the western coast of the Pelopon- 
nese the Athenian armada sailed northward, past the mouth of 
the Corinthian Gulf, to Acarnania.** This was no longer Pelo- 
ponnesian territory but within the Corinthian sphere of interest, 
and Athenian behavior was strikingly different. They took 
Sollium, a town belonging to Corinth, and kept it throughout 
the rest of the war, giving it to some friendly Acarnanians to 
occupy. The town of Astacus, ruled by a tyrant Euarchus, they 
took by storm and incorporated into their alliance." Finally, 


5t Thucydides (2.25.1) says merely dAAa re éxdxovy meptrAéovres, but 
Diodorus (12.43.1) gives us more detail, naming the region of Acte. He 
is probably accurate here. See Gomme, HCT 1l, 82-85. 

55 2.25.1-2. 56 2.25.3-5. 57 See Gomme, HCT II, 84-85. 

58 See Map 3. 

59 In the a winter Euarchus, aided by 40 Corinthian ships and 
1,500 Corinthian hoplites, retook Astacus. Their other attempts to undo 
the Athenian successes failed. 
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they took the island of Cephallenia, strategically located in re- 
gard to Acarnania, Corcyra, and the Corinthian island of Leucas, 
without a battle.® After these successes the fleet sailed home, 
stopping at Aegina and then joining the main Athenian army 
which attacked Megara in early autumn. It had carried out its 
limited and carefully controlled mission with great success. 

While this great fleet had been engaged in its task a smaller 
force of 3o ships under Cleopompus was sent to Locris to harry 
the enemy in that neighborhood and to safeguard Euboea. The 
Athenians ravaged some territory, defeated a force of Locrians 
in battle, and took the town of Thronium, well situated in re- 
gard to Euboca.*' Later in the summer the Athenians occupied 
the uninhabited island of Atalante off the Locrian coast, forti- 
fied and garrisoned it in order to prevent predatory raids on 
Euboea from the hostile shores of Locris.** These two actions 
were vital to protect Euboea which now served the Athenians as 
pasture and refuge. 

Meanwhile, the Athenians took further measures to increase 
their security. Aegina, “the eyesore of the Piraeus,” as Pericles 
called it,* was inhabited by a people long competitive with the 
Athenians and bitterly hostile to them. They had helped stir 
the Spartans to attack Athens, and now the Athenians charged 
them with a great responsibility for the war.** Whatever the 
truth of the charge, it is plain that the Athenian action was 
strategic, not judicial. Aegina is located in the Saronic Gulf, in 
a position to dominate that waterway and the approaches to 
Piraeus, and also just off the coast of the Peloponnesus. A Pelo- 
ponnesian navy based on Aegina could interfere with Athenian 
trade, threaten Piraeus, and tie down a large Athenian defensive 
fleet. Athenians control of it was vital. The Athenians expelled 
the entire Aeginetan population and resettled the island with 
colonists of their own. The Spartans, grateful to the Aeginetans 


69 2.30. 91 2.26, 62 2.32. See map 1. 

93 Arist. Rhet. iii.10, 1411 a 15. 

9: Thucydides (2.27.1) says that the Athenians claimed ody Jxwra Tob 
zoAÀéuov adícaw airiovs elvat. oby 7jxtra. is usually translated “most” and it 
is possible that the Athenians magnified the Aeginetan responsibility for 
propaganda purposes. The words, however, may mean simply "not least," 
and I take them so here. 
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for past favors and well aware of their hatred toward Athens, 
settled them in Thyrea, a borderland between Laconia and the 
Argolid. Those Aeginetans who accepted the Spartan invita- 
tion could be counted on to keep a close watch on democratic 
Argos and to resist fiercely any Athenian landing in that region. 
Their homeland, however, was securely in Athenian hands. 

In this first year of the war, too, the Athenians brought off a 
diplomatic coup that promised greater security in the important 
northeastern region of their empire. They won over the for- 
merly hostile Nymphodorus of Abdera. He was brother-in-law 
to the powerful Thracian king Sitalces and had great influence 
with him. The Athenians made him their proxenus, and he per- 
formed wonders. He came to Athens, bringing an alliance with 
Sitalces and also the king’s son, who was given the rare award 
of Athenian citizenship. Athens’ main problem in the Thrace- 
ward region was Potidaea that was draining the Athenian trea- 
sury beyond expectation. Nymphodorus promised to get Sitalces 
to lend the Athenians cavalry and peltasts and bring the war to 
an end. As if this were not enough, he reconciled the Athenians 
with Perdiccas, king of Macedon, and they gladly restored 
Therme to him in return for his friendship. Perdiccas imme- 
diately joined Phormio’s army in attacking Potidaea’s Chalcidian 
allies. Perdiccas had previously proved to be an unreliable 
ally and would do so again, but the Athenians could not be 
fastidious. They needed help against Potidaea, and for the mo- 
ment they seemed to have it. 

As the autumn of 431 approached Pericles himself took all 
the Athenian army not occupied elsewhere, some 10,000 hop- 
lites, 3,000 metic hoplites, and a large number of light-armed 
troops, and invaded the Megarid. Thucydides tells us this was 
the largest Athenian army ever brought together, and with it 
Pericles ravaged the Megarid.® This invasion may well have 
been the result of the decree proposed by Charinus in revenge 
for the alleged murder of an Athenian herald, a serious religious 
violation. The decree, as Plutarch reports it, provided that “there 
be irreconcilable and implacable enmity on the part of Athens 
towards them and that whosoever of the Megarians should set 
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foot on the soil of Attica be punished with death; and that the 
generals, whenever they should take their ancestral oath of 
office, add to their oath this clause, that they should invade the 
Megarid twice during each succeeding year." ° The Athenians 
did invade the Megarid twice annually *? until the capture of 
the Megarian port of Nisaea in 424 made it unnecessary, and the 
decree may be authentic. If so, it was passed in the summer of 
431, not earlier where Plutarch puts it.” 

If the decree was genuine, it added religious fervor to the 
zeal with which the Athenians attacked Megara, but religion was 
not the motive for the invasion. The Athenians, of course, 
wanted to devastate Megara's fields and hoped that their em- 
bargo on Megara's trade and the invasions would bring her to 
her knees. But the size of the invading force shows that there 
was more to it. A smaller army could have produced the same 
results in safety after the Peloponnesians had withdrawn and 
scattered. Pericles was well aware of the price the Athenians 
paid in morale for his defensive strategy. The sight of a power- 
ful enemy army ravaging Athenian soil unchallenged was both 
a frustrating and intimidating one. The grand scale of the 
Megarian invasion was intended both to relieve frustration and 
to demonstrate visibly the might of Athens. We cannot doubt 
that this satisfying expedition, along with the successes of 
Athens' marauding fleet, the diplomatic victory in the northeast, 
and the occupation of Aegina, reaffirmed Pericles' position 
among the Athenian people. When the Athenians held funeral 
rites for those who had fallen in the first year of the war 
Pericles *was chosen by the city as the wisest and most es- 
teemed” to deliver their eulogy.” 

We need say little about the most famous speech of antiquity, 
but must reaffirm what should be obvious: that the speech re- 


99 Per, 30.3, translated by B. Perrin. 70 4.66.1. 

71 W. R. Connor, AJP LXXXIII (1962), 225-246, has argued for a 
fourth-century date for the decree, but his argument has been effectivel 
refuted by G. L. Cawkwell, REG LXXXII (1969), 327-335. Croke, 
like Busolt and Beloch, places the decree after the attack on Plataea. 
Connor’s response to Cawkwell and other critics, (REG LXXXIII 
[1970], 305-308) does not seem to me persuasive. 
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ported by Thucydides is close in content, and in some degree in 
form, to the one actually delivered by Pericles. As Grote has 
put it: “The speech of Pericles was a real speech, heard re- 
produced, and doubtless dressed up, by Thucydides.” 7° 

It is possible to believe that the speech reflects the ideas of 
Thucydides no less than of Pericles and that the reason for its 
reproduction lies in that identity of opinion. But at the most 
limited and obvious level the inclusion of the speech is a neces- 


78 Grote VI, 152, n. 2. See also Gomme (HCT II, 104, 126, 129-130, 
136) for a good understanding of the problem. We may wonder wh 
"Thucydides, after the fall of Athens in 404, chose to reproduce this 
speech at length, but we may not ignore Thucydides' promise to stay as 
close as possible to the general purport of what the speaker really said 
(1.22.1). Whoever can believe that the Funeral Oration of Pericles is a 
free composition of Thucydides is free to believe that there was no pub- 
lic funeral in Athens in 431 or that the Spartans never invaded Attica 
during the war. The error of treating the history of Thucydides like a 
drama, poem, or oration and therefore subject to the criticism deserved 
by the work of a poet or an orator is at least as old as Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who bed "Thucydides for composing so grand a speech 
for such a paltry occasion. This error has continued to de present and 
will, no doubt, go on as long as Thucydides is studied by men ac- 
customed to view his work as part of classical literature, pure and 
simple. A recent student of the question, therefore, has said that we must 
consider the role of Thucydides in the composition of the speeches to 
be very significant, that it even, “bis zur Erfindung ganzer Reden oder 
der Konzentration mehrerer Reden in eine gehen kann" (Hellmut 
Flashar, “Der Epitaphios des Perikles,” Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenchaften [Heidelberg 1969], 6) without embarrass- 
ment by or reference to Thucydides’ promise to hold én éyyórara ris 
vura vos Tay GAnba Üévrov. 

78 Most stuc ents of penes have regarded it as a Thucydidean in- 
vention, and the majority of these have taken Thucydides to be in close 
accord with the ideas of Pericles. Mme de Romilly, for instance, says 
that "the Funeral Oration was written as a highly sympathetic expression 
of Pericles' ideas . . . which implies a kind of collaboration between the 
historian and the orator" (Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism, tr. 
Philip Thody [Oxford, 1963], 137). This could be taken to mean that 
"Thucydides was trying to reproduce what Pericles said, but de Romilly 
pau regards the Thucydidean role as paramount, saying that the 

istorian gives the ideas of Pericles “an elevation of tone and an intensity 
of analysis which are very different from those which Pericles could in 
fact have reached when speaking before the people" (idem). E. Lange, 
on the other hand, argues that the Funeral Oration reproduces the ideas 
of Pericles and that they could only be ja forth as we have them by a 
historian who shared them (Philologus LII [1894], 624). 
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sary part of the history of the war because it illustrates a 
Periclean quality which made his peculiar strategy possible. As 
Thucydides reports Pericles saying later, a statesman must not 
only plan his course correctly in accord with a good sense of 
what is likely to happen; he must also present it persuasively.” 
Pericles’ special attribute, indeed a unique one according to 
Thucydides, was that “when he saw that the Athenians were 
unreasonably confident to the point of arrogance, he would 
speak so as to frighten them, but when they were frightened 
beyond reason he knew how to restore them to confidence." 7° 
The Funeral Oration, at the very least, shows how Pericles 
could hope to succeed at the monumental task of holding the 
Athenian people to a painful strategy for the necessary time. 

Pericles’ speech has had a continuing impact, but it was ad- 
dressed to his contemporaries and was intended to have a 
particular effect on them. It is as unlike the standard Athenian 
funeral oration * as Lincoln's Gettysburg Address was unlike 
the weary rhetoric spoken at length the same day by Edward 
Everett."* But Pericles, like Lincoln, was not engaged in deliv- 
ering a mere memorial address in honor of the dead. Instead 
he intended to explain to the living in the midst of a difficult war 
why their sufferings were justified and why their continued 
dedication was necessary. 

The Funeral Oration brought the first year of the war to a 
close. Its power and brilliance must have encouraged the 
Athenians and stiffened their resolve to carry on the war; indeed 
to many it must have seemed that the war was going well. Even 
so hostile a modern critic as Beloch has written as follows: 


Taken all in all [Pericles] had reason to be satisfied with the re- 
sults of this first campaign. If no great military successes had been 
produced at least any serious misfortune had been avoided. The 
enemy invasion remained limited to the northern district of Attica; 
the enemy had not dared to move forward under the walls of the 

7 2.60.5, yvavat te rà S€ovra xai épunvedoa ravra. 

78 2.65.9. 

77 Such as those of Lysias, Ps.-Demosthenes, Isocrates! Panegyricus, 
Plato's Menexenus, and the speech of Hypereides. 


18 The comparison with the Gettysburg Address is aptly made by 
Henderson, Great War, 83-84. 
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capital, still less to leave Athens on the flank and move.into the 
Paralia. And, what was more important, in the face of the foreign 
threat all internal quarrels were stilled. More closely than ever the 
citizenry rallied round the man who now again stood at the head 
of the state.7® 


A more balanced view nonetheless does not paint the condition 
of Athens in the winter of 431/o in somber colors. Busolt’s ac- 
count is judicious and typical: 


If Pericles balanced the books for the first year of the war, he 
found on the one side a ‘moderately extensive devastation of the 
Peloponnesian and Locrian coastal regions, victorious engagements 
with the Eleans and Locrians, the devastation of the greater part of 
Megara, the capture of Sollium and Thronium, the winning of 
Cephallenia, the seizure of Aegina, the fortification of Atalante, 
finally, the treaties with Perdiccas and Sitalces. On the other side 
stood the considerable devastation of Attica, the failure at Methone, 
the continuation of the Chalcidian rebellion and the costly siege of 
Potidaea, the expenditure of from three to four hundred talents for 
the operating fleet, the damage to the Athenian sea trade, and the 
growing bad temper of the citizenry. Athens had neither suffered a 
serious defeat nor gained a striking victory. This had been expected 
in the Periclean system of war, but from the experiences of this 
year, which really had the character of a war of devastation, the 
end was not in sight.5? 


"The end, to be sure, was not in sight, but the cost of the first 
year of the war had been great and the prospects for victory 
were not what they had been. “In a war of attrition,” as Brunt 
says, “the side that does all the damage must win in the end.” *! 

79 GG? II: 1, 307. 

80 GG IlI:2, 938-939. Busolt cites in support of his evaluation the 
conclusion of Grote (6.153) which give us a clue to the precise mean- 
ing of his own somewhat rp inns remarks. Grote makes it clear that, 
although nothing decisive had been accomplished by either side and the 
relative strength of the two sides was not changed, “no progress was yet 
made towards the fulfillment of those objects which had induced the 
Peloponnesians to go to war." The Athenians had not been forced to 
raise the siege of Potidaea, and "the result of the first year's operations 
had been to disappoint the hopes of the Corinthians and the other ardent 
instigators of war, while it justified the anticipations both of Pericles 
and of Archidamus." 

81 Phoenix XIX (1965), 270. 
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The damage to Athens had been considerable. In addition to the 
psychological price of watching their crops cut down, their 
vines and olive trees destroyed, their houses torn or burned 
down, the Athenians had lost grain needed for food. It could 
be replaced by imported supplies, but at some cost. The ex- 
ports usually employed to maintain a balance of trade were the 
olive oil and wine that had been destroyed. The imported food- 
stuffs might be paid for entirely from private funds or be sub- 
sidized in some part by the state; we do not know. In either 
case the resources of the Athenian commonwealth would be 
reduced and the capacity of Athens to persist curtailed. By 
comparison, the attacks on the Peloponnesians, apart from extra- 
Peloponnesian Megara, were mere pinpricks, irritating but not 
really damaging. Sparta herself was untouched; in all her terri- 
tory of Laconia and Messenia only Methone had been attacked. 
Corinth had lost a little town in Acarnania; that was annoying 
but not important. She was excluded from trade in the Aegean, 
but her main commercial areas were in the west, and they were 
undisturbed. Megara continued to be excluded from Aegean 
ports and her land was seriously devastated. There is no doubt 
the Megarians suffered badly, but not badly enough to make 
them seck peace even after ten years. 

For Athens, on the other hand, the first year of the war was 
very costly. Her victories—the capture of Thronium, the forti- 
fication of Atalante, the capture of Sollium, the winning of 
Cephallenia, the occupation of Aegina—had all improved her 
defensive posture. They helped safeguard Euboea, guaranteed 
control of the Saronic Gulf, and improved communications with 
Corcyra and the west. They had not, however, damaged the 
enemy’s capacity or will to fight. Athens, moreover, had suf- 
fered a serious disappointment: the Chalcidian rebellion and the 
expensive siege of Potidaea continued. If we have calculated cor- 
rectly, the Athenians had been compelled to borrow from the 
sacred treasuries some 1,300 to 1,400 talents in the first year of 
the war, more than one-fourth of their disposable war chest." 

82 Lysias 7.6 speaks of the destruction of olive trees, and Aristoph. 
Acbarn. 121-236 gives evidence for damage to grain and vines. See Brunt, 
ibid., 166, n. 41, and 267. 

88 See above, pp. 38-39. 
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The Peloponnesians showed no sign of discouragement, but 
would return the next year with spirit to destroy the large por- 
tion of Attica they had left untouched. We have no evidence of 
any dissension within the Peloponnesian League and no growth 
in influence of the advocates of peace in Sparta, on whom 
Pericles must rely. In Athens, however, tensions had come to the 
surface. Cleon’s complaints at the inefficacy of the Periclean 
strategy might still be a subject for comic poets, but they were 
merely the tip of the iceberg of dissent which was bound to 
reveal itself as the suffering continued. For the moment the 
occupation of Aegina, the attack on the Megarid, and the elo- 
quence of Pericles might quiet the opposition, but it was sure 
to burst forth if the situation did not improve. As the first year 
of the war came to an end the pressure on Pericles and his 
strategy increased. 


3. The Plague and 
Its Consequences 
9 


In the seventh prytany in February or March of the Attic 
year 431/30 Pericles was re-elected to the generalship and with 
him his associates, Hagnon, Phormio, Xenophon, and Cleo- 
pompus.' The election was further evidence of his success in 
calming the Athenians and convincing them of the wisdom of 
his strategy. With steadfastness and reasonable luck they might 
expect to carry the war to the Peloponnesians somewhat more 
vigorously and to withstand their ravages with patience. Toward 
the beginning of May, about a month earlier than the previous 
year's invasion, Archidamus again led two-thirds of the Pelopon- 
nesian hoplites into Attica to complete the destruction.? 

The Spartans had not been there for many days when it be- 
came clear that Pericles and the Athenians could not rely on a 
reasonable supply of luck. A plague broke out and raged with 
unprecedented ferocity during the years 430 and 429 and, after 


! Grote VI, 168, and Beloch, Attische Politik, 300-301, among others, 
think that Pericles was not re-elected in that year, believing that 
elections were regularly not held until the summer, after the Spartan 
invasion. Aristotle Ath. Pol. 44.4, which was not available to them, tells 
us that the elections took place in the seventh prytany, late winter to 
early spring. See Busolt, GG III:z, 939, n. 4. For the date according to 
the Julian calendar see Gomme, HCT Il, 183; Meyer, GdA IV, 39, n. 1. 
Busolt places it about a month later, as he does uniformly throughout 
this year. For the list of generals sce Beloch, GG? II:2, 263, and Fornara, 
Athenian Board of Generals, 53. 

2 1.47.2; Gomme, HCT II, 145. 
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a hiatus, it broke out again in 427. Before it was done it had 
killed 4,400 hoplites, 300 cavalrymen, and an untold number 
of the lower classes, wiping out perhaps one-third of the popula- 
tion? Thucydides, who suffered from the plague himself, care- 
fully described its symptoms, but scholars do not agree on the 
name of the disease.* In May of 430, however, the plague had 
barely begun its depredations and had no effect on the plans 
of either the Spartans or the Athenians. 

This time Archidamus was both fearless and merciless, sparing 
no part of Attica. He ravaged the great plain before the city of 
Athens then moved on to the coastal regions of Attica, both east 
and west) He could be bold because this time there was no 
Thessalian cavalry to oppose him, nor did the Athenian cavalry 
resist either. By now Archidamus must have known that there 
was no longer any point holding the land of Attica hostage; the 
Athenians would not yield to such blackmail. The army re- 
mained in Attica for forty days, their longest stay of the war, 
ravaging the entire country, and left only when their provisions 
were exhausted." 

Toward the end of May, while the Spartans were still ravag- 
ing the coastal regions, the Athenians took countermeasures. 
They sent out a fleet of 100 of their own triremes aided by 
50 from Chios and Lesbos. On board were 4,000 hoplites; in 
addition, there were 300 cavalry in transports especially pre- 


3For the plague see 2.47-54 and 3.87. The latter passage gives the 
death toll. The estimate of the percentage of the loss is that of Adcock, 
CAH V, 201. a 

* Among the suggestions have been pneumonic plague, tted fever, 
smallpox, ndn and typhus. For risas oo ROO, GG, 222, 
n. I. 

5 2.55. 

ê De Sanctis (Pericle, 260), who is keenly aware of Athens’ financial 
troubles, suggests that the Thessalians were not there because the Athe- 
nians could not afford to pay them. It is more likely that they were 
absent because they were not needed. Their function in 431 was psy- 
chological, not military: to prevent the Peloponnesians from coming too 
close to the city and thus provoking the Athenians to battle. By 430, 
Athens did not need to fear such a rebellion and so had no need of the 
cavalry. It is also possible that the Thessalians were disunited at this 
time and were unwilling to send a squadron. See Thuc. 4.78. 
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pared for the occasion. This force Pericles himself led against 
the Peloponnesus.* It was equal in number to the one which 
undertook the great Sicilian expedition of 415,° and we must 
ask the explanation for and the purpose of so great an under- 
taking. The account of Thucydides gives little help, but it is 
worth quoting in all its flatness: “When they arrived at 
Epidaurus in the Peloponnesus they ravaged most of the land. 
And when they made an attack on the city they arrived at the 
hope of taking it, but they were not successful. Leaving 
Epidaurus, they ravaged the land of Troezen, Halieis and 
Hermione, which are all on the coast of the Peloponnesus. From 
there they sailed to Prasiae, a coastal town of Laconia; they 
ravaged its land, took the town, and sacked it. When they had 
done this they returned home. They found that the Pelopon- 
nesians were no longer there but had withdrawn." 1° 

The question immediately arises, why did Pericles undertake 
so large and expensive an expedition for such meager results? 
He did not need so large a force to ravage some coastal territory 
and sack a little town like Prasiae; even if he did, the results 
hardly seem worth the trouble. Modern scholars have deter- 
mined that the main target must have been Epidaurus. Adcock's 
comment is typical: “This was to be no mere raid but a serious 
attempt to take Epidaurus, thus securing a foothold in the 
Peloponnese and possibly inducing the Argives to strike in 
against their old enemies the Spartans." ™ The implication is that 
the Athenians meant to take the city, place a garrison in it, and 
hold it against the inevitable attack when the main Peloponnesian 
army returned from Attica. A large force was sent in order to 
storm the city, no easy task in itself, and also to leave some 
troops behind as a garrison. 

We should note carefully the important consequences of ac- 
cepting such a theory, as its proponents have not. If Pericles in- 
tended to capure and hold the large and important Peloponnesian 
city of Epidaurus, he abandoned his original strategy of not 


8 2.56.1-3. * 631. 10 2,56.4-6. 

11 CAH V, 200. Adcock is here following the influential suggestion of 
Delbrück (Strategie, 121ff.). Delbrück is also followed by Busolt (GG 
III:2, 945) and Miltner (“Perikles,” 785.1). 
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trying to extend the empire during the war, thus running need- 
less risks.” As Westlake has pointed out, “The occupation even 
of small plundering bases is not strictly reconcilable with his 
cardinal principle that new conquests should not be attempted 
during the war.” ** If this be true of small bases it is plainly 
true of a city like Epidaurus. Thucydides mentions no such 
shift in strategy. Describing the strategy of Pericles in his final 
eulogy, moreover, he continues to speak of the policy outlined 
by Pericles at the beginning of the war in which he urged the 
Athenians to “remain quiet, take care of their fleet, refrain 
from trying to extend their empire in wartime and thus putting 
their city in danger.” ** All this does not rule out the possibility 
that so great a change really was intended. There are, however, 
good reasons to reject it. 

We should not accept the suggestion that the Athenians meant 
to hold Epidaurus and use it as a base for raids on the Pelopon- 
nese and as a refuge for Peloponnesian deserters, in the way 
that Pylos and Cythera were used later in the war after the 
death of Pericles. Their abandonment of Prasiae after they had 
captured it shows they had no such intention. Still, the idea of 
establishing closer relations with Argos near by and persuading it 
to join in the war may have been tempting enough to make them 
try to capture Epidaurus. If such was their intention they 
chose a most ineffective strategy to accomplish it. To take a 
walled city by storm was very difficult and rarely accomplished 
in the fifth century. Typically success against such a city came 
as a result of treason after a long siege. To be sure, the Athenian 
attack came when two-thirds of the Epidaurian army was away, 
leaving the city defended by perhaps 700 men.” But Brasidas 

12 1,144.1, fy Are åpxýv e ph érxrüoDat dpa. wodcpoivres kal kwBivovs 
abÉaipérovs py mpooriBecOar. 

13 Essays, 9o. Westlake is right in arguing that the conquests of Sollium 
and Astacus in the first year of the war do not violate the principle. 
Sollium was turned over to the Acarnanians. Astacus, like Thronium on 
the Locrian coast and Atalante off it, was so petty and intrinsically un- 
attractive that it was plainly meant only as a station for carrying on the 
war and irritating the enemy, not as an expansion of empire. 

14 2.65.7. 


15 Beloch, Bevölkerung, 121-123, estimates the population of the Ar- 
golic Acte, including Epidaurus, Troezen, Halieis, and Hermione, at 
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had saved Methone against 1,000 Athenians with only one-tenth 
of their force,'* and the Epidaurian defenders had a better ratio. 
The only hope the Athenians had of taking the city was by a 
surprise attack. Yet they threw away that advantage by first 
ravaging the territory of the Epidaurians, as they had done at 
Methone and as they would do at Prasiae. As Delbriick put it, 
“You don’t need to be a general to know that if you want to 
make a surprise attack you don’t first set fire to the houses as a 
signal.” ** If the purpose of Pericles’ assault on the city was 
really to take it and hold it, and if that were the point of the 
landing, we cannot avoid blaming Pericles for a strategic 
blunder of the highest order."* 

Nonetheless, Thucydides and Plutarch tell us that the Athe- 
nians came close to taking the city. What would have hap- 


10,000 citizens. His estimate of the number of hoplites available from the 
Acte (Klio VI [1906], 57) is 3,000. Epidaurus was by far the largest of 
these towns and probably supplied over half the troops. Beloch's figures 
are generally too low, and we can conservatively raise the contingent 
from the Acte to 4,000 hoplites, of whom perhaps 2,100 were from 
Epidaurus. This would mean that 1,400 went with Archidamus to Attica 
and 700 were left to defend the city. 

16 2.25.2. 17 Strategie, 122. 

18 Duncker (GdA IX, 451) chides Pericles for his mistake. The state- 
ment of Delbriick cited above is a sardonic one that is part of a defense 
of Pericles against Duncker’s charge. The desperate yet eloquent defense 
is worthy of citation but not of belief: “If the devastation of the land 
really preceded the attack on the city, the connection must be a differ- 
ent one; some kind of trick of war, an ambush or an attempt of some 
other kind must be involved. But why speculate on this? We don’t know. 
We don’t know whether the big / failed because of an error on 
the part of Pericles or a subordinate, a false calculation or bad luck. It 
doesn't matter. Let us assume with pleasure that it failed through an 
error of Pericles himself. The essential thing remains, nevertheless, that 
only a general of high daring and true enterprise could dare to attempt 
such a deed. How easily it could have happened that a unit entered and 
then strolled around as the Thebans did the year before in Plataea, that 
the Epidaurians gained the upper hand in a street battle, cut them off and 
annihilated them. We must remember that Epidaurus is a state with a 

reater territory than Megara." The discussion of Delbrück demonstrates 
incidentally how risky the operation of taking the city in order to keep 
it would have been and emphasizes, without intending to do so, the 
sharp departure that policy would have represented from the Periclean 
policy described by Thucydides. 

19 "Thuc. 2.56.4-5, kal pos Thy wéAw poa aAóvres ès ¿Aria piv 3A8ov roi 
Ay; Plut. Per. 35.3, roMoprýoas re ri] iepày "ExiSavpov riba mapaaxoUcav 
ds ddwoopevny- 
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pened had they been successful? They must prepare immediately 
for the return of the huge Peloponnesian army and the inevitable 
siege. Since they would have just overrun a garrison of some 700 
men with an army of 4,000 they must leave not fewer than 1,000 
Athenians to withstand the much greater army they would 
face. These men must be paid and supplied, further draining the 
already strained Athenian treasury. 

These considerations fortify the case suggested by the silence 
of Thucydides that Pericles could not have intended to take and 
hold Epidaurus, and he does not deserve the charge of military 
incompetence in his choice of tactics. We still do not know the 
purpose of so large an expedition if not to take so large a city. 
The answer may be found by viewing the attack on Epidaurus 
in the context of the other raids undertaken by the Athenians in 
the first two years of the war: the attacks on Methone, Pheia in 
Elis, Troezen, Hermione, Halieis, and Prasiae. In each case the 
first action was to ravage the territory. At Methone and Pheia in 
the first year attempts were made to enter and sack the cities, but 
the attempt to sack seems more due to accident than to the purpose 
of the expedition. Methone, we are told, happened to be weakly 
defended by an insufficient garrison, a fact the Athenians could 
not have known in advance. Pheia, too, was taken as the result 
of an accident. After two days of ravaging the land, the Athe- 
nians were forced to move from their anchorage by a storm. 
The Messenian contingent and a few others could not get back 
to the ships and headed overland to make their rendezvous. On 
the way they took Pheia, obviously almost deserted by the de- 
fenders who had to watch for the main body of Athenians on 
the ships. None of this could have been planned or foreseen.?? 
Plainly, the intentions and instructions of the Athenian forces 
in 431 were to ravage the land of the enemy and to do whatever 
damage they could beyond that. The purpose of the expedition 
of 430 was much the same, as we can see from the treatment of 
Troezen, Hermione, Halieis, and Prasiae. The attack on Fpi- 
daurus was merely an intensification of the same idea. The near 
miss at Methone and the sack of Pheia may have given Pericles 
the notion to do the same to a larger, more important, and stra- 
tegically significant city like Epidaurus. 


20 2.25.3-5. 
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Success would have brought great rewards. The plague had 
not reached its peak when the expedition left Attica, but 
Pericles knew that with it added to the Athenians’ woes, the 
criticism of his strategy during the first year of the war was cer- 
tain to multiply, Plutarch tells us that Pericles undertook the 
expedition against Epidaurus “because he wanted to cure these 
ills and also because he wanted to do some harm to the en- 
emy,"?' a judgment that seems sound enough.” The sack of 
such a city would have had an enormous impact on Athenian 
morale and would have helped Pericles with his political battle 
at home. It might also have made a powerful impression on the 
neighboring cities and made them reluctant to send the usual 
contingents to join the Peloponnesian army invading Attica. At 
best such a success might lead some Peloponnesian coastal cities 
to defect from the Spartan alliance, which would be striking 
evidence of Spartan weakness, and might even bring Argos into 
the war. All this might be accomplished, if things went well, with- 
out all the disadvantages of trying to hold a Peloponnesian city 
without a garrison, and Pericles probably never thought of it. 

Four times as many troops as in the previous year’s army 
would be needed for an assault on a city which was larger and 
better defended than Methone or Pheia. The previous year’s 
experience in Elis, moreover, had shown that the ravaging army 
could expect an attack by a large force once the natives re- 
covered from their surprise. The Athenians could not be sure 
that a considerable Peloponnesian army would not appear soon 
after their landing. The size of their army and the corps of 
cavalry, which was of no use in the assault of a walled city but 
very helpful in the open field, guaranteed the Athenians against 
disaster. If they were successful in their assault, well and good. 
If not, they would at least wreak havoc on the Peloponnesian 
coastal cities. 


21 Per. 35.1. 

22 Miltner (“Perikles,” 782-783) rejects this statement, noticing only 
the first half of it. Beloch (GG? Il:1, 308), of course, is glad to accept 
the first half, which is damaging to Pericles. De Sanctis, however, who is 
by no means biased against Pericles, says that the campaign was under- 
taken “per acquietare con la condotta energetica della guerra maritima 
la esasperazione degli Ateniese” (Pericle, 261). 
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Such, we may believe, was the purpose of the second Athenian 
naval expedition: not the beginning of a new strategy, but the 
raising of the old one to a new level of intensity. Pericles was 
compelled to reach this new level because his strategy was not 
working well enough. The Spartans, as we have seen, gave no 
evidence of yielding. Archidamus himself, in whom Pericles 
must put the greatest hope of seeing reason, had now led a 
second invasion of Attica and was methodically devastating the 
entire territory. Hopes for a quick victory were dim, while the 
Athenian treasury was being drained by the unexpected stub- 
bornness of Potidaea. Even before the outbreak of the plague 
Pericles must have realized that he could not fight the war he 
had planned but must raise the stakes. He must hurt the enemy 
enough to make him yield without, however, abandoning the 
fundamental strategy of a defensive war. The appearance of 
the plague made this policy even more necessary. 

The first year’s fleet had sailed all around the Peloponnesus 
to the Greek northwest. Pericles’ force went no further than 
Prasiae on the eastern coast of the great peninsula and then 
turned back. We can only conjecture what else might have been 
accomplished by so mighty a force, joined perhaps by the 5o 
Corcyraean ships that had served in 431. It could, at least have 
done great damage to Corinth and her colonies. Why did the 
mighty armada return, having achieved so little? 

"Thucydides gives us one clue—the returning Athenians found 
that the Spartans had already left Attica. Word must have 
reached Pericles of the Spartan withdrawal immediately after it 
started, for Epidaurus and the other towns he visited are only a 
short sailing distance from Athens. The arrival of the main army 
would force the Athenians out of the Peloponnese where their 
landings might be met by overwhelming forces, but they could 
have gone to the northwest as they had the previous year. 
Plutarch says that the attack on Epidaurus failed because of the 
plague.** That cannot be true, for the fleet and army were well 
enough to do significant damage after the failure at Epidaurus. 

The plague may have broken out in the army at some time 


28 2.56.6. 24 Plut. Per. 35.3. 
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during the expedition and hastened its return, but the same 
soldiers and sailors were soon sent off on another campaign, so 
the infection could not have been widespread nor the reason for 
return decisive. The likeliest conclusion is that Pericles broke off 
his expedition and returned in haste because he had received 
word of the political effect the plague was having in Athens. 

Pericles and the expedition returned some time after the mid- 
dle of June; the plague had been in Athens for well over a 
month. The Athenians, crowded into the city as a result of 
Pericles’ policy, were particularly exposed to the contagion 
which was deadly to some and demoralizing to all. The panic, 
fear, and collapse of the most sacred bonds of civilization were 
such that many neglected to give proper burial to the dead, the 
most solemn rite of the Greek religion.*® The suffering was un- 
bearable, and the people plainly connected it with the war, 
whose necessity Pericles had urged, and the strategy on which 
he insisted. They had borne his strategy during the first year, 
when only part of their land was ravaged and when the 
Athenian fleet had launched worthy, if indecisive, counterblows. 
Now, however, “after the second invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesians, the Athenians, since their land had been devastated a 
second time and the plague and the war together pressed hard 
on them, changed their minds and held Pericles responsible for 
persuading them to go to war and for the misfortunes that had 
befallen them." ** No doubt they were angered, too, by the 
failure of the great armada commanded by Pericles himself to 
accomplish anything worthy of such an effort. 

In this climate the Athenians sent the force which had re- 
turned from the Peloponnese on an expedition to the Chalcidice 
under Hagnon and Cleopompus. The purpose was to end the 
resistance of Potidaea and to suppress the Chalcidic rebellion 
in general. The undertaking turned out to be a disaster. Potidaea 
held out in spite of the siege engines which the Athenians had 
brought into play. Worse than that, Hagnon’s troops infected 
the original Athenian besieging army, which had been free of 
the plague. After forty days of fruitless activity Hagnon took the 


25 Such is the opinion of De Sanctis, Pericle, 262. 26 2.52. 
27 2.59.1. 28 Busolt, GG III:2, 944. 
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remnant of his army back to Athens—he had lost 1,050 of the 
original 4,000.” Some scholars have doubted that Pericles was 
responsible for sending out this expedition, which Beloch calls 
"an almost unbelievable error.” *° Delbrück, always eager to 
defend the reputation of Pericles, concludes that not he but his 
pacifist enemies who were in the midst of peace negotiations 
with Sparta were behind the expedition. They would have pre- 
ferred that Potidaea be once again in Athenian hands at the 
time when the peace they hoped for was concluded." De 
Sanctis, on the other hand, believes that the expedition sailed be- 
fore the peace forces gained control and was instead sent out by 
“those who blamed Pericles for the feeble conduct of the 
war.” 33 

The choice of Hagnon to command the army should be evi- 
dence enough that the expedition was supported by Pericles. 
His enemies would hardly have selected perhaps his closest asso- 
ciate to conduct an expedition that the great man did not ap- 
prove. Thucydides, moreover, speaks of Hagnon and Theo- 
pompus, the commanders of this expedition, as “fellow-generals 
of Pericles.” ** This is a unique usage, in which Thucydides 
speaks of generals as colleagues of a man not on the expedition 
with them. He seems to emphasize that Hagnon and Theo- 
pompus were associates of the generalissimo and perhaps that 
they led the army under his aegis. 

There should be little doubt why Pericles decided to send 
this force to Potidaea, although one scholar has taken the ex- 
pedition as evidence that “the leading men in Athens had ob- 
viously lost their heads and no longer rightly knew what they 
were doing.” ** The political situation in Athens was menacing. 
Pericles and his policy were under attack from two directions. 
The peace forces, dormant since the first Spartan invasion, were 
eager to make terms with the enemy. The advocates of more 
aggressive warfare could point scornfully to the meager results 
of the attack on the Peloponnese. A significant victory was 
needed to meet both challenges and to bolster Athenian morale. 


29 2.58. 30 GG?: 1, 308. 91 Strategie, 130. 3? Pericle, 261. 
33 2.58.1: Evorpdryyor óvres IHepuA£ovs. 
84 Pflugk-Hartung, Perikles, 104. 
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Events had shown that the war would be longer than he had 
planned and hoped. It could not be maintained at the present 
rate of expenditure, and the siege of Potidaea was a major item 
in the budget. If the Athenians could end the siege with a single 
major effort, Pericles might count on a breathing spell at home 
and in his conduct of the war. He might well have been con- 
scious of the gamble he was taking, but he had little choice. 
Hagnon returned to Athens about the beginning of August. 
While he was away Pericles felt the wrath of his enemies and 
lost control of Athenian policy for the first time in many years. 
As long as the Spartans were in Attica and the Athenians 
needed to man their walls and forts, the bitterness against 
Pericles was limited to private complaints, for no formal as- 
sembly was called. But when the Spartans retired and the force 
under Pericles returned from the Peloponnese there was no bar- 
rier to such meetings. After their withdrawal there must have. 
been an assembly to vote the expenses and command for the 
expedition to Potidaea. The departure of that army and its 
generals weakened political support for Pericles, and it must 
have been in their absence that the attacks against him were 
successful. Contrary to his wishes and while he was general, 
with no greater or lesser powers than he had always had, the 
Athenian assembly sent ambassadors to Sparta to ask for peace.** 


85 The chronology of this period is uncertain. The evidence for the 
attacks on Pericles and his policy given by "Thucydides (2.59 and 65), 
far from full, is imprecise and chronologically vague. No two scholars 
seem to put the events in the same order and at the same times. The 
sequence and dating offered here do not, I believe, violate the evidence 
and seem to me to make the best sense. Two points of chronology, how- 
ever, seem to me indisputable: that Pericles had been elected general for 
430/29 late in the winter or early in the spring of 431/30, pace Beloch 
and Grote (see n. 1 above); and that Pericles was still general during and 
after the peace embassy had gone to Sparta and been rejected. The lan- 
guage of Thucydides makes this latter point absolutely clear (pace 
Milter [“Perikles,” 785]): xai rpéoBes twas méjujavres ùs abtods dmpaxrot 
éyévovro. Tavraydbev Te Ti yvopy dopo. xafecorykóres évéxewro TO IlepuAct. 
ó 88 ôpõv abrobs mpds rà mapóvra xaAÀematvovras Kal mávra zowUvras ümep 
ae EddAoyov moujoas (£r 8' éotparyye)- . - . 

39 Thucydides is exasperatingly brief and vague at this point, saying 
merely “they even sent ambassadors to the Spartans" to Ls peace. 
He (2.59.2) does not say directly that the Athenian ambassadors went 
to seek peace, though the speech of Pericles which follows makes that 
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Nothing could indicate more clearly the desperate condition 
of Athens and the complete collapse of Athenian morale. Noth- 
ing, incidentally, disproves more clearly the claim of Thucydides 
that Athens in the time of Pericles was a democracy in name 
only but in fact was or was becoming the rule of the first citi- 
zen.*? Pericles vigorously opposed peace on any terms and surely 
realized that to ask for peace when Athens seemed unable to 
carry the war further and had no bargaining strength was mad- 
ness and not in accord with her true power. Thucydides tells us 
neither what the Athenians asked nor what the Spartans an- 
swered. We are at a loss to understand the omission, for a great 
deal hangs on knowing what was said on each side.** Did the 
Athenian advocates of peace make proposals that a reasonable 
Athenian would support? If so we must question Pericles’ op- 
position and his failure to offer peace earlier. Were the proposals 
such that reasonable Spartans should have accepted them? If 
so we should be critical of the Spartans for rejecting them and, 
perhaps, less critical of the successors of Pericles for continuing 
to fight a more aggressive war. Perhaps if we knew the terms 
proposed by Athens they might seem unreasonable. In that case 
we would know that the differences between the advocates of 
war and the advocates of peace were not very great and, per- 
haps, condemn the pacific group for being so foolish as to seek 
peace on their terms at an inauspicious moment. Our picture of 
these negotiations is vital to understand the further course of the 
war, but since Thucydides chose not to inform us we must try 
to construct it as well as possible. 
plain, as does the explicit statement in 2.65.2: obre mpòs robs Aaxedatpoviovs 
ert Exepmov és Te Tov mróAepov pàAAov Spunvro. Diodorus (12.45.5) makes the 
purpose of the embassies explicit: perà 8& ravra mpeoßelas dmoortetAavres 
Aaxedatpoviows #élovy KatradvoacBat Tov móAeuov. 

37 2.65.9. 

38 Dion. Hal., p. 843, quite rightly blames Thucydides for the brevity 
of his account. It is impossible to understand how Eduard Meyer, usually 
so shrewd and perceptive, can explain Thucydides’ omission as follows: 
“So sollte man zunächst erwarten, dass Thukydides den Perikles entweder 
bei den Verhandlungen mit Sparta reden liesse—dann hatte er mittheilen 
miissen, was Athen bot und was Sparta forderte; das aber ist historisch so 
irrelevant, dass er kein Wort dariiber verliert, nur die Taatsache, dass 


Athen verhandelte aber abgewiesen worde, hat historische Bedeutung” 
(Forsch, 390). 
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Probably the Athenians did not suggest peace terms, but, as 
the losing side usually does, asked the Spartans for theirs. The 
Greeks could be harsh victors, imposing such severe terms as 
to force the losers to abandon their city; sometimes they even 
put the defeated men to death and sold the women and children 
into slavery. These horrible extremes we may dismiss, for the 
Spartans did not impose such terms even upon their victory after 
twenty-seven years of war, when their enemies were helpless. 
On that occasion they offered peace, “on condition that the 
Athenians destroy the long walls and the Piraeus, hand over 
their ships except for twelve, receive back their exiles, have the 
same friends and enemies as the Spartans, and follow them 
wherever they lead, by land and by sea.” ° Athens was to be 
reduced to helplessness and become a satellite of Sparta, like her 
other allies. Such terms were possible in 404, after the battle of 
Aegospotami had destroyed the Athenian navy and made further 
resistance impossible, but in 430, for all their misery, the 
Athenians were still secure, indeed invulnerable. Their navy was 
intact and dominant, their treasury still abundant, and the source 
of income secure. It is hard to believe that even the most war- 
like Spartan could have thought of such terms in 430. 

Perhaps a passage in Aristophanes' Acbarnians may provide a 
clue. The poet comes forward to speak humorously of his own 
prowess and his service to the state. “The fame of his daring has 
already reached so far that when the Great King was testing the 
Spartan embassy he asked them first which of the two warring 
cities was stronger on the sea. And next he asked which had that 
famous poet who spoke sharp satire. The men who have had his 
advice have become better by far and will surely win this war. 
That is why the Spartans offer peace to you and demand Aegina 
in return. It is not that they care for that island but want it to 
get hold of that poet.” *° The poet is presumed to have some 
connection with Aegina, and the comic assumption is that if the 
island goes over to Sparta so, too, will Aristophanes. The joke 
can have no point unless at some time before the presentation of 
the comedy the Spartans had offered peace terms and had men- 
tioned Aegina. Since the play was presented at the Lenaean 


39 Xen. Hell. 2.2.20. 40 646-654. 
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festival in the winter of the year 426/5, before the capture of 
the Spartan prisoners on Sphacteria, the reference cannot be to 
the peace terms we know the Spartans offered and the Athenians 
rejected on that occasion.! Some scholars have imagined that 
the lines refer to some peace offer made by the Spartans shortly 
before the presentation of the play, otherwise unknown to us 
because Thucydides thought it unworthy of mention.*? It is 
unlikely, however, that Thucydides would fail even to mention 
a peace offer, however little attention he might give one which 
was unsuccessful. The words of Aristophanes do not require 
that the Spartan offer be very recent. The likeliest object of the 
reference is the last occasion when we know that there were 
discussions of peace terms, the summer of 430.** 

If the Spartans spoke of Aegina in 430 they probably de- 
manded the restoration of its autonomy, as they had done in the 
negotiations which preceded the outbreak of war.** Possibly 
the Spartans asked of the Athenians in 430 what they had de- 
manded in their penultimate proposal before the war: to with- 
draw from Potidaea, restore autonomy to Aegina, and rescind 
the Megarian Decree. Given the favorable situation, they surely 
added the demand of the last embassy: restore autonomy to 
Greece, by which they meant abandon the Athenian Empire.*5 

Some such reconstruction is necessary to understand the 
Athenian mission and its rebuff. We may conjecture that many 
Athenians would be willing to abandon the Megarian embargo; 
some could consider abandoning Potidaea and even Aegina in 
desperation; few could image surrendering the Athenian Em- 
pire, which meant that Athens must sink to minor stature and 
be vulnerable thereafter to her enemies. The Spartan rejection 
of the Athenian peace mission was a blow from which the 
peace party would not recover for some years. Their ill-con- 

41 - 

42 Beloch (GG II2: 1, 323) connects the reference in Aristophanes with 
the restoration of King Pleistoanax in Sparta in 427/6. Adcock (CAH V, 
226-227) follows him, adding the consideration of an earthquake which 
hit the Peloponnese that year and prevented the invasion of Attica. 
Busolt (GG III:2, 1079) puts the Spartan peace offer in the autumn of 
426, as a result of the Peloponnesian defeat in Amphilochia. 


53 Gomme, HCT II, 391, regards this as possible. #415139. 
45 [bid.; see also Kagan, Outbreak, 321-325. 
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sidered proposals had only proved that Pericles was right in his 
main point: the Athenians could achieve no satisfactory peace 
until they had convinced the Spartans that Athens would not 
yield and could not be defeated, For the moment, however, this 
was not completely clear. The peace pev may well have 
thought that further negotiations would bring success, and the 
debate continued. The main barrier to continued search for 
peace was Pericles who even now retained some of his influence 
and all of his eloquence. The program of seeking immediate 
peace, at whatever cost in the long run, was halted until the 
formidable champion of fighting the war to an honorable con- 
clusion had been removed. 

The mood of the Spartans can only be inferred from their 
actions, for Thucydides tells us nothing of it. The rejection of 
the Athenian ambassadors shows plainly that the group led by 
Archidamus, which had spoken for a cautious policy and for 
peace before the outbreak of war, was still out of favor. The 
Athenians' failure to come out and defend their fields had not 
proven to the Spartans, as Pericles hoped, that their strategy was 
useless. Instead it convinced them that the Athenians were 
cowardly and would yield if the pressure were maintained or 
increased. The attacks on the Peloponnese had done no serious 
damage but caused considerable annoyance. The result was not 
to discourage but to inflame the Peloponnesians. The plague in 
Athens could only enhance Spartan warlike spirit, for it weak- 
ened the Athenians and promised early and easy victory. We 
may well understand why they should offer no terms but the 
unacceptable ones with which they had brought on war. We 
may understand their action but we cannot commend it. The 
Spartans acted ungencrously and unwisely. The plague hurt 
Athens badly, but it did not destroy her capacity to fight, to 
resist her enemies and, if she chose, to do them serious injury. 
It did, however, weaken her will. For the moment the Athenians 
were weak, divided, and demoralized; if the Spartans, contrary 
to their habit, had gathered their forces and invaded Attica a 
second time in the same summer the Athenians might even have 
been compelled to accept the harshest conditions.** The Spar- 


48 Such is the suggestion of Eduard Meyer, GdA IV, 42. 
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tans, however, missed the opportunity because they feared the 
plague, could not induce their allies to act, or lacked the imag- 
ination. If they were unwilling to take advantage of good 
fortune and thus end the war, they should have offered more 
generous peace terms and concluded the war by negotiation. A 
reasonable examination of the course of the war to that point 
would have given the Spartans little reason for expecting victory 
in a long war. If the Athenians could recover from the plague 
they were again invulnerable behind their fleet and their walls. 
The Spartans might have persuaded the Athenians in 430 to re- 
lieve Megara, to abandon Corcyra, and even to surrender Aegina 
and Potidaea. The offer of such terms would at least have helped 
divide Athenian opinion. Eduard Meyer may be right when he 
says, “If Sparta at that time had a statesman of the sort of 
Pericles it would have been able to secure the greatest successes.” 
He is certainly right in saying, “But the Spartans believed that 
Athens already lay prostrate and it was only necessary to help 
themselves to it. They set conditions which Athens could not 
accept even in its present condition and thus they themselves 
compelled the already despondent enemy to pull himself to- 
gether and carry the war forward.” * 

Athens, however, had not yet decided on a course of action, 
and the defeatists were still hoping to negotiate for peace, 
though Pericles continued to bar the way. His enemies, there- 
fore, concentrated increased attacks on him, and at last he arose 
to defend himself and his policies. 

It was difficult, for he spoke when his cause was at its nadir, 
but the task was easier for Pericles than it might have been for 
another. He was that rare political leader in a democratic state 
who had told the people the truth, while pursuing disputed and 
even unpopular policies. He had led them into a war, presenting 
the issues clearly and honestly. One could disagree with his 
policies, but no one could claim that they had not been fully and 
freely debated or that the people had not been consulted. He 
had presented the reasons why he expected victory and not ex- 
aggerated them; he had examined the enemy's prospects and not 
depreciated them. If he had underrated the fierceness of Sparta's 

41 Ibid. 
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hatred and determination, the people had been permitted to share 
or dispute his estimate when they voted on his policies. Men 
commonly forget their own responsibility and seek a scapegoat 
when they have suffered misfortunes as a result of miscalculation, 
and the Athenians were typical. Yet Pericles’ previous forth- 
rightness gave his angry listeners no escape, for they could not 
claim they had been uninformed or deceived. The responsibility, 
he made plain, was theirs as well as his. “If,” he said to the Athe- 
nians, “you were persuaded by me to go to war because you 
thought I had the qualities necessary for leadership at least mod- 
erately more than other men, it is not right that I should now be 
blamed for doing wrong." ** 

The speech is an argument against those Athenians still work- 
ing for immediate peace in spite of Sparta’s recalcitrance. The 
sufferings of the Athenians and the failure of their recent mili- 
tary attempts gave the peace advocates a large audience, and to 
them Pericles directed the speech. He reaffirmed that the war 
was necessary. The choice was either to receive orders from the 
Spartans and their allies and so to keep the peace or to accept 
an unwelcome war in order to maintain freedom of action. In 
such circumstances the man who resists is less culpable than the 
man who yields. Pericles is the man to whom the people gave 
their trust and whose policy they supported. He is still of the 
same mind, but the sudden and unforeseeable misfortune of the 
plague has made them repent of their previous decisions. That is 
understandable, but not becoming to citizens of a city whose 
greatness and character Pericles has described in the Funeral 
Oration. Private misfortunes must give way to the safety of the 
city.” 

That there is no reason to fear the ultimate outcome of the 
war Pericles has argued on previous occasions." There is, how- 
ever, another reason for confidence: the greatness and power of 
the Athenian Empire, which contributes to, but is separate from, 
the greatness and special character of the city of Athens. That 
empire, and the naval power on which it rests and to which it 
contributes, enables Athens to master not only its allies but the 
entire realm of the sea. No one, not even the Great King, can 


48 See Appendix B. 49 3,61. 50 1,140—144; 2.13. 
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limit Athenian movement on the sea, the only limit being the de- 
sire of the Athenians. Compared to this the loss of land and 
houses is nothing, “a mere garden or other adornment to a great 
fortune. Such things can easily be regained if Athens retains her 
freedom, but should she lose her freedom all else will be lost as 
well." 51 

This is a significant departure from the previous attitude taken 
by Pericles. Since the Thirty Years' Peace of 445 he had advised 
restraint. He always counseled the Athenians to be satisfied with 
what they had and not try to extend their empire. He especially 
emphasized this theme during the war, and we have no reason to 
think he ever changed his opinion that the Athenian Empire was 
large enough, that to try to extend it, especially in time of war, 
was madness. Nevertheless his words in this speech seem to 
encourage expansionist sentiment. Pericles himself explains his 
change of tone: “I did not speak of this in my previous speeches, 
nor would I use such language now—for it seems rather boastful 
—if I did not see you depressed beyond reason." 5 He is will- 
ing to risk rousing such feelings since the menace, for the 
moment, is from the opposite direction than he expected. The 
earlier attacks on him came from those forces who wanted to 
fight more aggressively. In the present calamity their voices 
were stilled. This statement giving comfort to expansionists 
might have been calculated to win such Athenians to the defense 
of Pericles against the attacks of the pacifists. 

Pericles was not content to remind the Athenians of their 
present benefits and future hopes. They should also fear a policy 
of making peace and withdrawing from empire. Not only 
would Athens become subordinate to the greater power of 
Sparta and her allies. The Athenians had a tiger by the tail: “By 
now the empire you hold is a tyranny; it may now seem wrong 
to have taken it, but it is surely dangerous to let it go,” for “you 
are hated by those you have ruled.” 5 Plainly, the advocates of 
peace were critical of the empire and talked of giving it up. It 
stood in the way of peace, if we have approximated the Spartan 
peace terms correctly. There must have been some Athenians, 
members of the old faction of Thucydides son of Melesias as 


51 2.62. 8562.1. 53 2.63.2; 2.63.1. 
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well as others, who were hostile to the imperial idea and who 
were willing to make public their heretofore unpopular views at 
this seemingly propitious moment.™ 

He surely addresses such Athenians when he says, “It is 
not possible for you to withdraw from this empire, if any in 
the present situation out of fear or from love of tranquillity 
(apragmosyne) has decided to become honest. . . . Such men 
would quickly destroy a state if they persuaded others even if 
they had an independent state for themselves. For the lover of 
tranquillity (apragmdn) cannot be preserved except in alliance 
with the active man, and it is of no use for the citizen of an 
imperial city to seek safety in slavery; that is expedient only in 
a subject state." 55 

Pericles’ remarks indicated that the opposition had revived the 
moral argument as a weapon against the imperial policy and the 
war. The supporters of the son of Melesias had complained more 
than a decade earlier that the empire was tyrannical and there- 
fore immoral because it used funds from the league for the 
benefit of Athens alone. On that occasion Pericles had rejected 
the charge of tyranny, but had been glad to emphasize the re- 
wards of empire received by the Athenian people.** This time he 


54 Mme de Romilly, among others, takes the mention of anti-imperial 
sentiment in this speech as evidence for its composition after the war 
when “the accusations against imperialism had acquired importance, be- 
cause it was easy to condemn it and needful to defend it” (Thucydides, 
150). To be sure, Thucydides mentions no such arguments in 430, but he 
says almost nothing about internal politics in Athens at any time. Yet 
we know from other sources that political conflict existed, and we 
should be amazed to learn that it did not even if these sources did not 
exist. We have every reason to take the remarks attributed to Pericles 
as directed to real political problems contemporary with the speech 
in 430. 

55 2.63.2-3. 

56Plut. Per. 11-12; see also Kagan, Outbreak, 142-145. Mme de 
Romilly (Thucydides, 127) correctly identifies the apragmones as “the 
people hostile to the empire, who, through fear, would have liked to 
act in a virtuous manner,” and connects them with the opposition to 
the empire going back to its origin. Gomme (HCT Il, 177) has misread 
her comments and accuses her of speaking of a “small party of extreme 
oligarchs.” This she does not, as she makes plain in a note to her edition 
and translation of the second book of Thucydides in the Budé edition 
(Paris, 1962). Her rebuttal is apt (p. 100), and I agree with her that 
“argumentation de Périclés nous semble ici une groupe d’adversaires 
assez déterminé.” 
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did not reject the charge of tyranny for the empire. Instead he 
used it as a weapon with which to defend his policy—the time 
for morality is past; it is now a matter of survival. He therefore 
urged the Athenians to reject the advice of the apragmones, and 
not to turn against Pericles and his policy either because the 
enemy did what was expected or because the plague brought 
suffering that could not be expected. They must act in a man- 
ner worthy of their city and bear their misfortunes with 
courage, for it is a city which has “the greatest name among all 
men because it has not yielded to misfortunes but has given life 
and labor in war and possesses the greatest power up to this 
time." 57 

There follows a section which some believe was not spoken 
by Pericles but written by Thucydides after the war in the full 
knowledge of the defeat of Athens. These words, however, do 
not seem out of character for Pericles in 430: 


Even if we should now be compelled to give way to some degree, 
for all things which have grown also decline, the memory will re- 
main that no Greeks ever ruled over so many Greeks, that we op- 
posed in the greatest wars alliances and individual enemies, and that 
we have inhabited a city which was both the richest and the great- 
est. No doubt the apragmon would complain of these things, but 
the man who wishes to accomplish something will strive after them 
and whoever does not possess them will be jealous. To be hated 
and odious for the moment is the fate of all who have tried to rule 
others, but whoever accepts this jealousy with a view towards the 
greatest things judges well. For hatred does not last long, but the 
splendor of the present and the glory of the future remain in 
memory forever. And with the foreknowledge that you will have a 
noble future as well as a present free of shame, and that you will ob- 
tain both by your zeal at this time, do not send heralds to the 
Spartans and do not let them know that you are tormented by your 
present sufferings. For those whose spirits are least troubled in the 
face of misfortunes and who resist them most in their actions, they 
are the strongest, whether they be states or individuals.5* 


Pericles won the debate over policy, aided powerfully, no 
doubt, by the intransigence of the Spartans and the harshness of 
their terms, The Athenians sent no more embassies to Sparta but 


57 2.64.3. 58 2.64.3-6. 
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took up the war with renewed vigor.? But the advocates of 
peace had not given up. They still saw Pericles as the chief 
barrier to success and determined to remove him from the scene 
and open the road to peace. Unable to defeat him in the political 
arena, they turned to the law courts. Athenians politicians fre- 
quently attacked a man and his policies by charging him with 
corruption. Pericles had begun his public career with such an 
attack on Cimon, and Ephialtes had prepared the way for his re- 
form of the Areopagus by attacking individual Areopagites in 
this way. In the same way now, probably in September, at the 
principal meeting during the prytany, when the usual vote con- 
firming the magistrates in office was taken, Pericles was deposed 
from office in order to stand trial on a charge of embezzlement.” 

The apragmoónes were not strong enough to bring this about 
alone, but the situation played into their hands. The peace ne- 
gotiations and the assembly at which Pericles spoke against re- 


59 2.65.1. 

99 [t is difficult to speak with confidence of this trial, for Thucydides 
tells us almost nothing about it, saying merely that the Athenians imposed 
a fine on Pericles (2.65.3). The slightly fuller account of Plutarch (Per. 
35) seems to me essentially correct. Even Diodorus (12.45.4) tells us 
more than Thucydides and, though the amount of the fine he mentions, 
8o talents, is far too large, the rest of his account is plausible. My ac- 
count of the trial comes from these sources, filled out with the technical 
description of such proceedings provided by Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 43.4 
and 61.2). I exclude the evidence of Plut. (Per. 32) which is used by 
most scholars to elucidate the trial of 430. This error was apparently in- 
troduced by Beloch (Attische Politik, 330ff.), who argues that the 
attacks on Pericles and his friends placed before the war by Plutarch in 
Per. 32 really belong in 430 and that there were no such attacks and 
certainly no trial before the war. The heart of Beloch's argument is 
that Pericles was not and could not have been removed from office in 
the years before the war. I agree, but Plutarch never says he was. He 
merely says that the proposal was made by Dracontides and passed by 
the assembly that Pericles should deposit his accounts with the prytanies, 
and that the trial, when it took place, should be of a special sort. The 
bill was then amended by Hagnon in such a way as to make acquittal 
certain. Plutarch never says that Pericles left office or that the trial ever 
took place. I have argued (Outbreak, 193-202) that all this took place 
in 438. It seems to me that Plutarch is quite right in keeping that occasion 
separate from the trial of 430 and that his account of both affairs is 
reliable. For the time of the trial I follow the reasoning of Busolt (GG 
TII:2, 955, n. 2) though, as usual, I place events a month earlier than he 
does. The nature of the charge is revealed by Plato (Gorgias 516a). 
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newal of them probably took place in July. Since then Hagnon 
and what was left of his decimated army had returned from the 
unsuccessful attack on Potidaea. The Athenians must have been 
shocked to learn that not only had they failed to win a victory, 
but that this great force had been so reduced. This failure 
must have helped produce the widespread malaise reported by 
Thucydides: the Athenians “grieved over their private suffer- 
ings, the common people because, having started out with less, 
they were deprived even of that; the rich had lost their beautiful 
estates in the country, the houses as well as their expensive 
furnishings, but worst of all, they had war instead of peace." *! 
Perhaps the attack on Pericles, brought on chiefly by those 
weary of war, was also supported by those who wanted to wage 
the war more vigorously. Such men as Cleon must have realized 
that Pericles stood in the way of their plans no less than of those 
of the peace party. They may have calculated that the Spartan 
attitude made peace impossible, so that the removal of Pericles 
would put the conduct of affairs in their hands. 

The sentiment against Pericles was unprecedentedly strong, 
for he was convicted and punished with a heavy fine.** Pericles 
had been in office without interruption for many years. We may 
well imagine that during that time his prestige and reputation for 
incorruptibility had made the regular investigation of his ac- 
counts perfunctory. He must have had no small task in preparing 
all his accounts for hostile scrutiny in 430. Xenophon told the 
story of the young Alcibiades, the nephew and ward of Pericles. 
"Seeing his uncle troubled he asked the cause of his concern. 
Pericles answered, 'I am asked to defend my use of the public 
funds, and I am trying to find a way to make an accounting to 
the citizens.’ ‘You would do better, said Alcibiades, ‘to seek a 

81 2.65.2. 

9? Plutarch (Per. 35.4) says that his authorities differ on the amount, 
ranging from 15 to 5o talents. Diodorus (12.45.4) gives the figure as 80 
talents. The lowest amount seems the most plausible, though it, too, is 
an enormous amount for an individual to pay. Plutarch tells us also that 
his sources differ on the name of the formal accuser, Idomeneus naming 
Cleon, Theophrastus saying it was Simmias, and Heracleides Ponticus 
mentioning Lacratides. Since the last two are not famous and therefore 


are unlikely inventions, they may really have been involved. On the 
other hand, there is no good reason to reject the name of Cleon. 
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way not to make such an accounting.' " ** The anecdote may be 
apocryphal, but se zoz e vero e ben trovato. Pericles, in fact, 
seems to have made his defense in his usual Olympian way. 
When asked to account for certain sums, he replied simply that 
he had spent them "for a necessary purpose." ** We must in- 
terpret this as a reference to the expenditure of money for pur- 
poses that must necessarily be secret, possibly for bribing for- 
eigners in the interests of the state, as our ancient sources say, 
more likely for the costs of intelligence, spying, and the like. 
The jury was obviously not fully convinced of Pericles’ guilt, 
for the crime of peculation might carry with it the death 
penalty.** Still, the conviction and fine appear to have carried 
with them disfranchisement,*" which means that the verdict re- 
moved Pericles from public life. No doubt Pericles, perhaps 


88 Diod. 12.38.3; Plut. Alcib. 7.3. 

91 cis 7d Séov. The words are cited by Aristophanes (Clouds, 859) 
which proves they were already a famous public utterance of Pericles. 

The scholiast explains them as follows: “Pericles, the Athenian general, 
when he was asked to make an accounting for moneys he had spent, 
having given it to the Spartan harmost Cleandridas to make him commit 
treason; this he did not make pee. but said merely he had spent it for 
a necessary purpose." The reference must be to the story in Plutarch 
(Per. 22.2) that Pericles secured the withdrawal of the Spartan army 
from Attica in 445 by bribing Cleandridas. Theophrastus (Plut. Per. 
23.1) says that Pericles paid the Spartans ro talents annually to conciliate 
them and gain time to prepare for war. 

® The whole affair brings to mind the attacks made upon Marl- 
borough by his enemies in 1712. Like Pericles, the duke was rightly 
thought to be essential for the continuation of a war which had grown 
unpopular. Since he could not be brought down by political means, he 
was charged with peculation. A specific complaint was that he had 
taken part of the money given him for the pay of foreign troops in 
English service and not expended it for that purpose. Trevelyan tells 
us that the accusation was frivolous: “The Duke showed that it was 
the custom for Commanders-in-chief openly to receive that amount in 
lieu of secret service money for the purposes of war. He showed that 
Anne had specifically sanctioned the arrangement in his case; there in- 
deed was the Queen's signature!" (G. M. Trevelyan, England under 
Queen Anne vol. III, The Peace and tbe Protestant Succession [London, 
1934], 200). Pericles, we may be sure, was not less well informed than 
the duke, and the money was certainly spent for the state, but he was not 
so fortunate as Marlborough. He could point to no authorization, and his 
enemies took advantage of his restraint. 

95 [ ysias 30.25. 87 Andoc. de Myst. 74. 
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with the aid of his friends, soon paid the fine, but the disfran- 
chisement seems not thereby to have been removed.” We have 
no reason to imagine, with some scholars, that Pericles was 
swiftly re-elected to the strategia by a special election; the like- 
lihood is that he was out of office and less able to influence the 
conduct of affairs directly from about September 430 until 
the beginning of the next official year in midsummer 429.” 

Late in the summer of 430, while the Athenians were ham- 
pered by the plague and political dissension and their fleet was 
occupied in the Chalcidice, the Spartans launched an attack on 
Zacynthus, an island lying off the coast of Elis and an ally of 
Athens. The expedition consisted of 100 triremes and carried 
the remarkably large number of 1,000 Lacedaemonian hoplites, 
the whole force being commanded by the Spartan navarch 
Cnemus.” This undertaking represented a change in the Spartan 
strategy. The advocates of a war to destroy Athenian power 
were plainly in control, for they had rejected the Athenian over- 
tures for peace and imposed unacceptable conditions. But their 
original belief in an easy victory had been shattered. After two 
years of seeing their fields and homes destroyed the Athenians 
had refused either to fight a hoplite battle or to surrender. They 
remained stubborn in spite of the plague and in spite of the dis- 
grace and dismissal of the leader most responsible for the policy 
leading to war and for the strategy. The naval attacks launched 
by the Athenians in the second year of the war, although cur- 
tailed by the plague, politics, or both, had been more menacing 
than the earlier one. The coastal allies of Sparta had been hurt 

88 For the payment of the fine see Ps. Dem. 26.6; on the duration of 
the disfranchisement see Busolt (GG III:2, 955). 

99 For the a ents in favor of a special election see Miltner (“Per- 
ikles,” 787), who also gives references to the literature on the subject. 
All the arguments rest on Thucydides’ words forepov 8 aifis od woAAG, 
Grep duAei OpiÀos Towiv, otparnyov eAovro (2.65.4). There is no reason 
to think that "not much later" must in this context mean a few days or 
a few weeks, indeed it is hard to imagine such a swift change of opinion. 
The five or so months between the trial and the new elections in late 
winter 430/29 seem to suit the language well enough and the situation 
far better. The Athenians who had deposed Pericles from office and im- 
posed such a heavy fine on him needed some time to recover from their 


anger, and his opponents needed an equal time to discredit themselves. 
10 2,66. 
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and had reason to fear the future. If Sparta could not protect 
them she must face the danger of defection. Defecting Pelopon- 
nesian allies, to be sure, could be brought to heel by the arrival 
of a Spartan army, but such expeditions would be costly and dif- 
ficult. The inhibition of Athenian naval campaigns by depriving 
Athens of the bases it needed in the northwest would be far 
better. If the western Peloponnese were made safe from 
Athenian attack the Peloponnesian forces might be concentrated 
more effectively in the east to deter Athenian raids. The attack 
on Zacynthus was part of this plan, but it failed. The Spartans 
could not take the city and were limited to ravaging its territory 
before sailing home again.” 

Even had the Spartan plan been successful it would have 
merely defended the Peloponnese from attack. A new offensive 
strategy was required if Sparta meant to win the decisive victory 
upon which the war party insisted. They now turned to the 
policy which Archidamus had advocated in peacetime—to seek 
financial and naval aid in the struggle against Athens, even from 
the barbarians, if need be.”? Accordingly, after the Zacynthian 
expedition had failed, the Spartans sent an embassy to the Great 
King consisting of three Spartans, two of whom had a special 
relationship with the Persian monarchy, as well as Aristeus of 
Corinth, Timagoras of Tegea, and Pollis of Argos. Since Argos 
was neutral, Pollis, unlike the others, went as a private citizen.” 
These men “set out for Asia and the court of the Great King, 
to try to persuade him to furnish money and to join in an alli- 
ance.” But the Persians were not the only barbarians who were 

71 2.66.2. See also 2.80.1 and Brunt (Phoenix XIX [1965], 272). To- 
ward the end of the summer the Ambraciotes also tried to take advan- 
tage of Athens’ preoccupation and attacked Amphilochian Argos. They, 
too, failed in an assault on the city (2.68). 

72 1.82.1. 

78 2.67.1. The two Spartans referred to, Aneristus and Nicolaus, were 
the sons of Spartans sent to the court of Xerxes during the Persian Wars. 
They had volunteered themselves to atone for the Spartan murder of 
Persian heralds who had come to demand earth and water. Xerxes gra- 
ciously spared their lives (Hdt. 7.131-137). Argos, of course, had been 
neutral during the Persian Wars and her ambassador might expect a 

d reception in Susa. Pollis was probably an oligarch who favored 
Spa and was glad to lend his good offices. See Kagan (CP LVII 
[1962], 209-217). 
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the objects of their diplomacy. They stopped on the way at the 
court of Sitalces in Thrace to try to persuade him to abandon 
the Athenian alliance and join with the Peloponnesians. They 
hoped he would send an army to help relieve the siege of 
Potidaea and give them protection on the journey to Asia.” 

Word of the plague that had struck Athens and her army in 
the Chalcidice must have reached Sitalces. Probably he was also 
aware of the fate of Pericles and the city’s weakened condition. 
The Peloponnesians must have considered the time ripe to sug- 
gest he abandon a doomed cause, but their hopes were frustrated. 
Thucydides tells us that two Athenian ambassadors happened 
to be visiting Sitalces. Probably the Athenians saw to it that 
there were always Athenians at the court of Sitalces to main- 
tain communications and keep him loyal to their cause. The 
Athenian ambassadors persuaded Sadocus the son of Sitalces to 
arrest the Peloponnesians and turn them over to Athens. When 
they arrived they were put to death immediately and without a 
trial. Their bodies were thrown into a pit and denied proper 
burial. Thucydides says the Athenians committed this atrocity 
out of fear of Aristeus, lest this daring and brilliant man escape 
and do them further harm. The official explanation was that the 
execution was in retaliation for Spartan atrocities. From the time 
war had broken out the Spartans had made it a practice to kill 
all persons captured at sea, Athenians, Athenian allies, and neu- 
trals.? Both reasons must have played a part; we may also recog- 
nize behavior which is all too common when men find themselves 
affected by fear, rage, and frustration in a war which is extended 
beyond expectation. 

This act of terror and reprisal took place when Pericles was 
out of power. It could not have been perpetrated by the peace 
group, since the atrocity could only inflame feelings between 
the enemies. The finger of responsibility points directly at the 
advocates of a more aggressive policy. They were the most likely 
to hate the Spartans, but also the executions further damaged the 
cause of the advocates of peace, already hurt by Sparta’s harsh 
demands. In fact, the atrocity may have been committed with 
that intent. Eduard Meyer is right to say that after the collapse 


T4 2.67.1. 75 2.67.2-4. 
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of peace negotiations, “the war must be carried forward, and its 
leadership fell, for good or ill, to the Radicals. All the evidence 
in the next months shows that the war party was master of the 
situation.” ° The title “war party” is intended merely as a con- 
venient shorthand and does not refer to anything resembling a 
modern political party. Athenian politics typically involved 
shifting groups which came together, often around a man, some- 
times around an issue, occasionally with reference to both. 
There was little or no party discipline in the modern sense and 
only limited continuity. During wars, however, the issues tended 
to become more clear-cut than in peace, and the allegiance of 
the citizenry to a particular policy more obvious and strong. 
There were surely nuances in people’s positions and no doubt 
individuals changed their views with changes in the situation. 
Throughout the early years of the Archidamian War, however, 
opinion seems to have fallen into three distinguishable categories: 
(1) the desire for immediate peace with Sparta; its advocates 
we call the peace party; (2) the determination to wage an ag- 
gressive war against Sparta, to run risks, to try to defeat Sparta 
rather than wear her out; this group we call the war party; (3) 
the willingness to support the policy of Pericles, avoiding risks, 
wearing down the Spartans, and working for a negotiated peace 
on the basis of the status quo ante bellum; these men we call the 
moderates.” In the autumn of 430 the moderates were in dis- 
grace, the peace party discredited, and the war party in control. 

This group, probably led by Cleon and others, took vigorous 
steps to deal with Athens’ problems. Alerted, no doubt, by 
Sparta’s attack on Zacynthus and the Ambracians’ attack on 
Argos in Amphilochia, they supported the sending of Phormio 


76 GdA IV, 46. 

77 These groups should not be associated with economic, social, or 
even geographical groups in Athenian society, as some scholars have 
done. The evidence is inadequate to sustain any theories. The usual as- 
sumption, for instance, is that the city folk were for the war and the 
peasants against it, yet the Acharnians, a country people, are pictured 
by Aristophanes in 425 as unwilling to hear a word in favor of peace. 
Cleon, a city man, is a leading figure in favor of war, but of the ci 
demos we learn nothing useful. Aristocrats, as usual, are found on al 
sides. Sociological analysis of political behavior, however desirable, is 
here impossible. 
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with 20 ships to Naupactus, apparently partly to safeguard the 
port from sudden attack. The new policy, however, went fur- 
ther than Pericles’ plan by attempting to seal off the Gulf of 
Corinth. At the same time the Athenians took measures to 
guarantee the revenue and make the empire secure. A reassess- 
ment of the tribute was carried out. Although the record is in- 
complete, we know that the Hellespontine region had its assess- 
ment raised from about 74 to about 98 talents.” This seems to be 
evidence for greater pressure in general on those states paying 
tribute, for the total collected for the year appears to be the 
same as in 433/2 * even though Aegina and Potidaea, who to- 
gether had contributed 45 talents, were no longer contributing. 
The rise in the assessment must partly explain the dispatch of 
Melesander with 6 triremes to Caria and Lycia to collect the 
tribute, since the force appears to be larger than usual and is one 
of the few such expeditions noticed by Thucydides.*' Another 
purpose of Melesander's mission was to prevent Peloponnesian 
ships from establishing a base in that region and launching preda- 
tory raids on merchant ships coming from the east. The mission 
turned out badly, for Melesander and his troops, disembarking in 
Lycia and marching inland, were defeated in battle. The gen- 
eral and part of his army were killed.*? 

This misfortune was easily redeemed by the fall of Potidaea in 
the winter of 430/29. The failure of the Peloponnesians to win 
over Sitalces had sealed the city's doom. After a siege of two and 
one-half years all food was gone and the people were reduced 
to cannibalism. Finally, they asked the Athenian generals, 
Xenophon, Hestiodorus, and Phanomachus, for terms of sur- 
render. The generals had little reason to hesitate; their army was 
exposed to the cold, it had suffered from disease, and some 
of the men may have been away from home for years. Even 
more important, the Athenians had already spent over 2,000 
talents on the siege, and every day cost at least another talent.** 

78 2.69.1. Phormio's mission was: óppúpevos èx Navráxrov $vÀaxiv eiye 

nt’ éxmdciv èx KopivOov xal rot Kpigaiov xoArov pydéva pýr’ tamAiv. 

79 ATL Ill, 339. 80 Ibid. 81 Ibid., 69-70 and 352. 82 2,69. 

53 1.70 for the cost of the siege up to then. The figure of a talent a 


day assumes a cost of two drachmas daily for at least 3,000 besieging 
troops. 
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Prudence dictated the offer of acceptable terms, and even these 
were none too generous: "They were to depart with their chil- 
dren and wives and the mercenary soldiers, each with one gar- 
ment, the women with two, with a stated sum of money for the 
journey." They scattered, chiefly to the Chalcidic towns, but to 
wherever they could. Reasonable as this settlement was, and 
welcome as it must have been to the Athenians, we should not 
be surprised that the war party at home complained that uncon- 
ditional surrender could and should have been demanded. They 
must have pointed out that now the Potidaeans and the Pelopon- 
nesian mercenaries were free and helping to increase the forces 
ranged against Athens in the Chalcidice. Perhaps they even 
argued, as some would on other occasions, that the lenient treat- 
ment would encourage others to rebel. 

The war party, then, possibly led by Cleon, brought charges 
against the generals in a formal trial.* The charge seems to have 
been that they overstepped their authority in making peace 
without consulting the Athenian council and assembly.** There 
may well have been some substance in the charge, for normally 
generals in the field were empowered to make truces but not to 
conclude a peace. But the Potidaeans and mercenaries had been 
permitted to leave and scatter; the deed could not be undone. 
The Athenian people had been commited without their consent. 
There may have been a political motive as well, for the generals 
had all been elected along with Pericles late in the previous win- 
ter, when Pericles had great influence." Probably they were all 
supporters of Pericles; certainly Xenophon was an old associate. 
The attack on these generals was an attack on Pericles and his 
moderate faction, and it failed. The Athenians were relieved to 


84 2.70,3-4. 

85 Thucydides, as usual, gives us only the skimpiest idea of what took 
place in this matter of domestic politics. He says merely “A@nvator dé 
TOÜGC Te OTOATHYOUS ExNntidoavto Or vev avrov EvvéBnoav (2.70.4). The 
language leaves no doubt that a formal accusation was made. Aristophanes 
(Knights 438) seems to implicate Cleon in the affair. See Busolt (GG 
III:2, 962, n. 1) and Gilbert (Beiträge, 122-123). 

86 Gilbert (Beiträge, 122) says the charge was either treason or brib- 
ery. Not only are these suggestions pure invention, but they ignore the 
clear statement of Thucydides, however brief, dr: dvev abrav EvvéByoav. 

87 2.34.6-8. 
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have the long and costly siege of Potidaea ended; they were not 
inclined to quibble over technicalities. The acquittal of the gen- 
erals may also be evidence that the popular feeling against 
Pericles was abating. A colony was sent out to hold the deserted 
city, which would henceforth be an important Athenian base in 
the Thraceward regions.** 

As the second year of the war came to a close the Athenians 
were far weaker than they had been a year earlier. The pros- 
pects for the success of the Periclean strategy were worse than 
ever. The Athenians had shown restraint during two invasions. 
They had permitted their fields and houses to be destroyed 
without offering battle. Now that all of Attica had been devas- 
tated there was little reason for the Spartans to think that future 
incursions would bring better results. The Athenian fleet, more- 
over, had shown that it could hurt and annoy the coastal states 
of the Peloponnese with relative impunity. Now was the time, 
according to the Periclean plan, for the Spartans to realize that 
Athens was invulnerable and further fighting fruitless. Now 
was the time for the discredited war party of Sparta to yield to 
Archidamus and his reasonable colleagues and offer peace on 
reasonable terms. 

Instead, the Spartan determination was fiercer than ever. De- 
prived of a land battle, they had turned to the sea, threatening 
Athenian control of the western seas and even the security of 
Naupactus. All this flatly contradicted Pericles’ confident pre- 
diction that the Peloponnesians would be too poor and tied to 
the land to man any considerable fleet and would, in fact, be 
“shut off from the sea.” * The future looked grim. The Spartan 
embassy to Persia had been intercepted, but there was no guar- 
antee that future envoys would not get through. The Great 
King might well be persuaded by the Spartans because of 
Athenian weakness. Should that happen, all calculations based 
on Athenian superiority in ships and money would be worthless. 
Encouraged by their prospects, the Spartans had shown them- 
selves unwilling to make peace on any but their own terms. 

This situation, though unhappy, need not be disastrous if the 
Athenians could achieve some striking victory that would un- 


58 2.70.4-5; Diod. 12.46.7; Gomme, HCT II, 204. 89 1.141,2-5. 
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dermine Spartan confidence. The prospects for such a stroke, 
however, were worse than ever. The plague was still decimating 
Athenian manpower and morale. The financial condition of 
Athens was also a severely limiting factor. Of the 5,000 talents 
of expendable funds (excluding the emergency fund of 1,000 
talents) available at the beginning of the war, almost 2,700, over 
half, had been spent.” The expensive siege of Potidaea was over 
and its heavy drain on the treasury ended. Spartan activity on 
the sea, on the other hand, meant that the Athenians might have 
to spend more to man fleets and protect allies. At the rate of the 
previous two years they could fight not more than two years 
more. Even the war party must realize that Athens could not 
afford a major campaign in the coming year, yet a policy of in- 
activity was also dangerous. Though Spartan intransigence had 
restored Athens' will to fight, and though her walls, fleet, and 
empire were intact, the Athenian future did not seem bright. 


90 ATL Ill, 341-344. 


4. The Third Year 
of the War: Phormio 


g 


Early in the spring of 429, Pericles was once again chosen as 
general of the Athenians.! Thucydides explains the reversal of 
opinion as follows: “Not much later, as the mob loves to do, 
they elected him general again and turned everything over to 
him, for their individual feelings were less keen over their private 
misfortunes whereas for the needs of the state as a whole they 
judged him to be the ablest.” * The explanation tells more about 
Thucydides’ view of the Athenian democracy than it does of 
the reasons for the change of opinion. No doubt the passage of 
time had accustomed the Athenians to their sufferings and had 
revealed that the removal of Pericles as scapegoat had no useful 
result. No doubt, too, they missed his outstanding talents, his 
experience and confidence, and the security he made them feel. 
Practical politics, however, may hold part of the explanation for 
the shift. We have suggested that the condemnation of Pericles 
was brought about by a unique union of his opponents at oppo- 
site extremes of the political spectrum? Such an “unnatural 
coalition" * could not last long. As the significance of Sparta's 
refusal to negotiate sank in and as the war continued the hopes 
of the peace party faded. Its adherents had joined with Cleon 
and men like him to bring down Pericles, but if there could be 


1 ut the date see Busolt (GG III:2, 963, n. 2). 
2 2.65.4; Plutarch (Per. 37.1) says something very similar. 
3 See above, pp. 89-91. * The term is that of Beloch (GG II?:1, 312). 
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no peace they preferred the moderate strategy and tactics of 
Pericles to that of his more aggressive opponents. In the elec- 
tions of 429 they surely voted for Pericles in preference to more 
dangerous men, for their own chances of election at that mo- 
ment were nil. 

The return of Pericles to office did not restore the steady 
direction and vigorous execution of policy that had always char- 
acterized his guidance of Athenian affairs. By midsummer 429, 
when he resumed office, Pericles was mortally ill and had only 
a few months to live. Plutarch tells us that the disease which 
killed him, probably the plague, did not attack him suddenly 
but lingered, “using up his body slowly and undermining the 
loftiness of his spirit.” * We need hardly be surprised, therefore, 
that the events of the year bear no mark of his influence. The 
ancient authors give no clear insight into the political situation, 
but, besides the effects of the plague, we may guess that there 
was a vacuum of leadership and a consequent uncertainty in 
Athenian policy. In 429 no leader or faction was strong enough 
to control Athens throughout; different groups prevailed on 
different occasions. For the first time in many years the 
Athenians experienced the inconveniences inherent in the truly 
democratic management of a state in time of war. 

About the middle of May the Peloponnesians launched their 
annual campaign. This time, however, they marched against 
Plataea.* There were good reasons not to invade Attica again. 
The previous year’s invasion had been thorough, and there was 
not much left worth destroying. More important, the plague 
still raged in Attica, and an invading army ran the risk of in- 
fection. The Spartan need for a land campaign is questionable. 
Plataea was strategically located, but there is no evidence that 
its possession by Athens had interfered with communications 


5 The generals took office at the beginning of the archon year, at 
midsummer, See Hignett, HAC 347ff. In 429, according to Meritt (Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society CXV [1971], 114), that 
was on July 14. Pericles died two years and six months after the start 
of the war (2.65.6). If this is taken literally, Pericles must have died 
early in September. Even if it is taken loosely we must believe that he 
did not live far into October. He could not, therefore have been gen- 
eral for as much as three months. 

6 Per, 38.1. Tiji, 
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between Boeotia and the Peloponnese and no reason to fear that 
it would do so in the future. At worst Plataea was a nuisance 
not worth tying up the Peloponnesian army for a campaigning 
season. We may well believe that the decision to take Plataea 
came from Thebes, eager to take advantage of the situation to 
achieve her own purposes. The Spartans accepted the Theban 
proposal because they saw the strategic value of Plataea, because 
the plague prevented their usual activity, but also, no doubt, be- 
cause of the need to placate the Thebans. In the Spartan alliance, 
the leader could not dictate to the other members. A state like 
Thebes was largely independent and could not be counted upon 
to obey Spartan orders or execute Spartan policy unless it 
wanted to. The attack on Plataea may have been the price 
Sparta paid for continued Theban support.* 

The attack on Plataea was particularly embarrassing for the 
Spartans, who purportedly launched the war “to free the 
Greeks." Plataea was an inoffensive small town that had done 
the Spartans no harm and had for some years maintained its free- 
dom in the face of the rapacious hostility of Thebes. Beyond 
that the Spartans had themselves pledged to defend Plataea’s in- 
dependence when, after the battle of Plataea in 479, King 
Pausanias had administered an oath to all the Greeks who had 
fought in the battle. He restored to the Plataeans “their land and 
city, holding them in independence,” and he swore the Greeks 
to see to it “that no one should march against them unjustly or 
for their enslavement; if any one did the allies who were present 
should defend them with all their might.” 1° The Plataeans, of 
course, confronted Archidamus with this oath when his army 
appeared before Plataea, poised to ravage its land. 

The response of Archidamus, if the words are close to what 
he really said, shows that sophistry was not foreign to Sparta. He 
told the Plataeans to exercise the freedom given them by 


8 See Kagan, Outbreak, 9-30. 

® Most scholars have taken the Plataean campaign for granted or, like 
Busolt (GG III?:964) and Adcock (CAH V, 211), noticed only the 
strategic consideration, which I do not find sufficient. Only Duncker 
(GdA IX, 472-473), so far as I know, has suggested that the idea came 
from Thebes. 
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Pausanias to join in the fight against Athens, the enslaver of the 
Greeks. Only in that way could the Plataeans keep their oath. 
Barring that, they should remain neutral." There was, of course, 
nothing in the oaths taken in 479 that required the Plataeans to 
abandon their alliance with Athens, which was already in effect. 
As long as Plataea took no aggressive action against Sparta or its 
allies they had no excuse to attack her. The offer of neutrality 
had been made impossible by the unprovoked attack; the 
Plataeans could hardly “receive both sides as friends.” '? The 
Plataeans pointed out that apart from the danger of an attack by 
Thebes, they faced the certainty that Athens, which held the 
city’s women and children, would not accept the arrangement. 
In either case Plataea would lose its freedom. Archidamus re- 
sponded with an apparently generous offer: the Plataeans could 
evacuate their city for the duration of the war; the Spartans 
would hold their land and property in trust, paying rent for its 
use, and restore it intact after the war.'? This offer, like the 
others, was a charade. Once the city was in Peloponnesian hands 
the Thebans would never permit its restoration. Thucydides 
elsewhere makes the Spartan motives unmistakably clear: “The 
hostile attitude of the Spartans in the whole matter of Plataea 
was chiefly on account of the Thebans, for the Spartans thought 
that the Thebans would be useful to them in the war just then 
beginning." '* 

The Plataeans, however, did not flatly reject the offer but re- 
quested a truce while they asked permission of the Athenians. 
Their plight illustrates the helplessness of small Greek states 
caught between the great powers. Independence, so highly 
cherished by the common man, was illusory in a world of 
powerful alliances. They could only hope for the protection and 
good will of one of the hegemonal states. On this occasion the 
Plataeans may have expected the Athenians to grant permission 
for some arrangement with the Spartans, for the Periclean 
strategy permitted no way to rescue their city. Any attempt at 
raising the siege would result in the great battle of hoplite armies 
that Pericles was determined to avoid. The Athenians, however, 
called upon the Plataeans to keep their oaths and hold to the alli- 
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ance, promising that as they had never deserted them in the past, 
“they would not now stand aside and allow them to be wronged, 
but would aid them with all their power." '^ We may be sure 
that the Athenians gave no such answer while Pericles was in 
control. The response must reflect the momentary ascendancy 
of the war party, taking advantage of Athenian emotions of 
loyalty to the little state that had sent help to the men of Mara- 
thon and anger at the sophistry and hypocrisy of the Spartans. 
The promise was honestly intended, but it could not be kept. 

The Plataeans now had no choice but to reject the Spartan 
proposal, the answer, no doubt, that Archidamus expected. He 
was now free to proclaim, calling the gods and heroes to witness, 
that the Plataeans, not the Spartans, were guilty of wrongdoing, 
for they had rejected all reasonable offers. The Spartan actions 
now would not be in breach of the oaths and not, therefore, 
contrary to religion and law.'* The Spartans, of course, were a 
religious people, and were truly concerned that the gods should 
approve an act which they feared might be sacrilege. But 
Archidamus also aimed his proclamation at public opinion in 
Greece in an attempt to justify a simple act of aggression and a 
violation of the principle of autonomy by the champion of 
Greek freedom. 

The preliminaries over, the Spartans launched their attempt 
to take the city by ingenious methods of siege warfare instead of 
the long and expensive process of starvation." All attempts 
failed, however, and in September the Spartans withdrew, leav- 
ing a part of their army to build and guard a wall around the 
city. Within the city was a small garrison of 400 Plataeans and 
80 Athenians as well as 110 women to cook.!* So well situated 
was the town that the small force could defend it against assault 
by the entire Peloponnesian army.'? 


15 2.73.3. 16 2.74.3. 

17 2.75-77; Thucydides is fascinated by the details of the novel tech- 
niques used by the Spartans and the ingenious Plataean responses to them. 
For a possible explanation see G. B. Grundy, JHS XVIII (1898), 218- 
231. 

18 2,78. 

1?For a discussion of the site and the Thucydidean account see 
Grundy, Topography, 53-72. 
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Toward the end of May, shortly after the Spartan attack on 
Plataea, the Athenians took the offensive in the Chalcidice. The 
fall of Potidaea had not ended the rebellion against Athens in 
that region; the release of its defenders had, in fact, added to the 
number of rebels in the field. The uprising deprived Athens of 
sorely needed revenue and always threatened to encourage emu- 
lation. Both war party and moderates must have supported the 
campaign led by Xenophon and two other generals commanding 
2,000 hoplites and 200 cavalry. Given the Athenian shortage of 
funds, this was a major undertaking, but there was reason to 
believe it would be brief and successful. The attack was directed 
against Spartolus in Bottice and was made by arrangement with a 
treasonous party within the city. Thucydides does not say so, 
but this must have been a democratic faction, for such was the 
pattern throughout the long war. Sometimes patriotism would 
triumph over factional interest, but when love of party was 
greater than love of independence democrats betrayed their 
cities to Athens and oligarchs to Sparta. The Athenians began, 
as usual, by cutting down the ripe crops, but their hopes for an 
easy victory were thwarted. The opposite faction had learned 
of the imminent treason and sent for help to Olynthus. The 
Olynthians sent troops to serve as a garrison and prevented the 
betrayal. They forced a battle and defeated the Athenians by 
means of their superiority in cavalry and light-armed troops. 
These were arms in which the Athenians were not strong, for 
they rarely needed them in the hoplite battles they usually 
fought. This was not the last time in the war that hoplite armies 
would be defeated when out of their element. 

The two Athenian allies in the region, Perdiccas of Macedon 
and Sitalces of Thrace, sent no help. Perdiccas, of course, was a 
most untrustworthy ally, and his failure to help should have 
caused no surprise. Sitalces, however, had behaved well in the 
matter of Peloponnesian ambassadors, and his absence must have 
been disappointing. These were alliances of convenience, and 
Sitalces may not have been eager to see Athens regain her old 
power on the coast of Thrace. The defeat was costly for Athens. 
She lost all her generals, 430 men, and the initiative in the north- 
east.” 
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The Athenian failure at Spartolus may have increased the 
enemy’s daring, but plans were already afoot to challenge 
Athenian control of the west. Not long after the events in 
Thrace the Chaonians and Ambraciots proposed that the Spar- 
tans organize a fleet of ships and 1,000 hoplites from among their 
allies and attack Acarnania. Their motives were selfish—they 
wanted to expel Athenian influence from the region and con- 
quer it for themselves." But they presented the idea to the 
Spartans as part of a grand strategy to prevent the Athenians 
from troubling the Peloponnesus: Acarnania would fall easily, 
then Zacynthus and Cephallenia, perhaps even Naupactus.?? 
Here was another of many instances when the Spartans were led 
into dangerous undertakings on behalf of their allies, and in this 
case the appeal was persuasive and the prospects seemed good. 

The new strategy, heralded by the unsuccessful attack on 
Zacynthus,? had not been fully tried, and the time seemed good 
to test it. The Athenians still lacked effective leadership and 
were weakened by the plague and their recent defeat. They had 
only 20 ships in western waters; the plague and shortage of 
money put in question how many reinforcements would be 
available. The invitation of the Ambraciots and Chaonians guar- 
anteed the Spartans enthusiastic allies who knew the territory. 
Before the war the Corinthians had scoffed at Archidamus’ 
gloomy picture of Athenian naval superiority. The Pelopon- 
nesians, they said, would be able to gather a fleet superior to 
the Athenians’ because it would be manned by Peloponnesian 
citizens and not by hirelings. “In all probability one defeat at 
sea would finish them.” ** Now was the time to test that theory. 

Not surprisingly, the Corinthians vigorously supported the 
suggestion of their Ambracian colonists. They may even have 
invented the scheme; in any case, they had good reason to favor 
it. Corinth was the one city most threatened by Athenian pres- 
ence in the west. Her influence, defense of her colonies, and 
access to northwestern Greece and Sicily by land and by sea 
would all benefit from the success of the plan. Once again Sparta 
put the navarch Cnemus in charge. He slipped past the fleet of 
Phormio and sailed to Leucas where he joined the forces of the 
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Leucadians, Ambraciots, and Anactorians. They were strength- 
ened by significant numbers of barbarians from Epirus who 
were friendly to Corinth.” Corinth and Sicyon were enthu- 
siastically preparing their fleets, but they were not yet ready 
when Cnemus and his thousand hoplites sailed. The wily 
Phormio may have deliberately allowed the fleet of Cnemus to 
go by in order to engage only part of the Peloponnesian force. 
Had he tried to stop Cnemus he might have had to deal with 
reinforcements from Corinth and Sicyon. When at last he chose 
to engage the reinforcing fleet the Spartans were fighting in 
Acarnania. 

Cnemus did not wait for the additional force still at Corinth 
but marched through Amphilochian Argos, sacking a village on 
the way. Had he waited he might have been strengthened by 
a thousand Macedonians sent by the treacherous Perdiccas, evi- 
dently convinced to change sides by the Athenian defeat at 
Spartolus. But Cnemus, without reinforcements, attacked 
Stratus, the largest city of Acarnania, believing it the key to the 
campaign.” The Acarnanians were clever enough not to oppose 
the Spartans in a pitched battle. Instead, they used their knowl- 
edge of the terrain, their skill with the sling, and the poor disci- 
pline of the barbarians to rout the attackers. Cnemus was forced 
to take up his dead under a truce, leave the field to the enemy, 
and return to the Peloponnese.** 

When Cnemus arrived at Stratus the Acarnanians had sent 
word to Naupactus asking Phormio to come to their aid, but he 
could not leave his base unguarded while the Corinthian and 
Sicyonian fleets were still in the gulf.” He could only keep the 
reinforcements from getting through, but that was no easy task. 
Phormio had 20 ships against the enemy’s 47. The Pelopon- 
nesians never imagined that the Athenians would challenge them 
with such an inferior force, but they reckoned without the dar- 


25 2.80; evidence for Epirote friendship with Corinth is provided 
by R. L. Beaumont, JHS LXXII (1952), 64ff. Beaumont believes that 
Corinth was interested in Acarnania because it was on the land route to 
Apollonia in the north. For a discussion of the geography of Acarnania, 
Ambracia, and Argos Amphilochia see N. G. L. Hammond, BSA XXXII 
(1936-1937), 128ff. 
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ing and confidence of the Athenian sailors and their general. The 
Peloponnesians, moreover, suffered from a disadvantage. Their 
ships served as transports for the soldiers they were carrying to 
Acarnania, so their vessels, already slower than the Athenians’, 
were even less suitable for a sea battle of the modern style at 
which the Athenians were so adept.” The great number of hop- 
lites on board would have given the Peloponnesians an advantage 
in the old style of naval warfare such as the Corinthians and Cor- 
cyraeans had fought at Sybota. There both sides carried many 
hoplites, archers, and javelin throwers on their decks. When 
ships came together they remained still while their troops fought 
it out. They did not use the sophisticated naval tactics employed 
by the Athenians, “but they fought with fury and brute strength 
rather than with skill.” The battle resembled a war on land.” 
Phormio, of course, would not permit such tactics, so the speed 
and maneuverability of his ships gave him some advantage to 
offset the enemy’s superiority in numbers. 

On the very day that Cnemus was marching against Stratus, 
his reinforcements sailed into the gulf of Corinth. Phormio al- 
lowed the enemy ships to sail along the Peloponnesian coast for 
some distance without hindrance. He wanted them to clear the 
narrow straits between Rhion and Cape Antirrhion, for his tac- 
tics required an open sea (see Map 3). At last, when the Pelo- 
ponnesians tried to sail across the open water from Patrae to the 
mainland, they were challenged by the Athenians, They ap- 
parently anchored for the night and then tried to slip away 
under cover of the darkness, but Phormio caught them in mid- 
channel and forced them to fight in open water. The Pelopon- 
nesians arranged themselves in a defensive formation very simi- 
lar to that employed by the Spartan admiral Eurybiades against 
the Persians at Artemisium in 479; *' they formed a large circle 
with the ships’ prows facing outward. The ships were placed 
close enough together to prevent the Athenians from breaking 
through, and in the center were five of the fastest ships which 
could bring help to any point where a breakthrough might 


29 2.83.1-3; Gomme, HCT II, 217. 30 1.59. 
31 Hdt. 8.11. The similarity was called to my attention by John Hale, 
a keen student of Greek naval tactics. 
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occur. This was not a bad plan in the circumstances, and with 
reasonable skill, confidence, and luck it might work. 

Phormio responded to this stratagem by forming his ships in 
a line and sailing them around the circle formed by the prows 
of the enemy ships. This could be dangerous, for the vulnerable 
sides of the Athenian ships were exposed to the metal beaks of 
the enemy. A swift assault by the Peloponnesians might ram the 
Athenians and send them to the bottom before they could turn. 
Phormio, however, sent his ships around the enemy in an ever- 
shrinking circle, forcing the Peloponnesians into a narrower and 
narrower space, "always just grazing by and giving the impres- 
sion that they would charge at any moment.” * He obviously 
had complete confidence in the skill of his men and contempt 
for the enemy. He expected that in close quarters the Pelopon- 
nesians would not be able to maintain position and would foul 
each other's oars. But he knew that toward dawn a breeze 
usually blew from the gulf and that in the choppy water it 
would create, the Peloponnesians would have difficulty manag- 
ing their ships, burdened with many troops on board. We can- 
not improve upon Thucydides' account of the battle: 


When the wind began to come up, the ships, which were already in 
close quarters, were thrown into disorder both by the wind and by 
the small boats; [these were a number of light boats, not warships, 
placed in the center of the circle for safety] one ship was colliding 
with another while the men tried to push them apart with poles, 
shouting at one another to watch out and cursing so that they could 
hear neither the words of their commanders nor the calls of the 
coxswains. At last, when the inexperienced rowers were unable to 
clear their oars in the high waves, just at that opportune moment 
Phormio gave the signal and the Athenians fell upon them. First 
they sank the ship of one of the generals and then they destroyed 
any one that they came upon, and they reduced the enemy to such 
a state that not one of the ships turned to defend itself, but all fled 
to Patrae and Dyme in Achaea.?? 


The Athenians pursued and captured 12 ships with most of their 
crews. They set up a trophy of victory and returned in triumph 
to Naupactus. The surviving Peloponnesian ships crept along the 
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coast to the naval base at Cyllene in Elis. There they met 
Cnemus limping home from his defeat at Stratus. The first major 
Peloponnesian effort at an amphibious offensive had resulted in 
humiliating failure. 

The news of the defeat of a Peloponnesian fleet in their first 
naval battle by an inferior force came as a shocking surprise to 
the Spartans. They were convinced that the fault must be slack- 
ness in leadership, “failing to consider the long experience of the 
Athenians compared to their own brief practice." ** Enraged by 
Cnemus' failure, for as navarch he was responsible for the entire 
campaign, they sent three "advisers," xymibouloi, to Cnemus, 
among them the dashing Brasidas. Their orders were to prepare 
for another battle and “not to be driven from the sea by a few 
ships." * 

They equipped their ships for battle and sent to the allies for 
assistance. Phormio was immediately aware of these prepara- 
tions and sent a messenger to Athens both to announce his great 
victory and to ask for reinforcements, as many and as soon as 
possible, for a battle was imminent. The Athenian assembly re- 
sponded swiftly but strangely. They granted a fleet of 20 ships 
and ordered its commander to sail to Phormio. On the way, 
however, he was to stop at Cydonia in Crete and take the town, 
which was hostile to Athens. This diversion was ordered in re- 
sponse to the request of a certain Nicias of Gortys, a proxenus 
of the Athenians. Typically, he had unrevealed selfish motives, 
but even what Thucydides tells of the public reason for the 
trip to Crete is puzzling. Why should the Athenians have sent a 
fleet to Crete at all, and particularly at such a time, merely in the 
hope of taking an unimportant town? Thucydides gives no clue, 
for his account of this incident is even sparser than usual; he 
does not, for instance, tell the name of the commander of the 
expedition, though he must have known it. 

Such an expedition could not have won the support of 
Pericles, but must have been approved over his objection or, 
more likely, in his absence. Some scholars, therefore, have con- 
cluded that the foolish mob, unrestrained by intelligent leader- 
ship merely gave vent to its unthinking and rapacious ambition 
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to the detriment of the city’s security.?? A military historian goes 
further: “The imbecility of this order . . . is almost beyond 
belief. It stands starkly out as the most glaring instance of crass 
strategical stupidity in the entire war. . . . it may well be that 
some civilian nincompoop seized his incomparable chance for 
blundering.” *' The distinction between civilians and soldiers in 
Athens was not very great, and the Athenians made many 
blunders during the war, but they usually plausibly explained 
even their disastrous undertakings. For this one we can only 
guess the motive. Gomme suggests that the Athenians inter- 
vened in Crete out of concern for their trade with Phoenicia 
and the Levantine regions, "which might be interrupted by pri- 
vateers based on Crete." ** Crete, of course, was closely tied to 
Sparta, and the Athenians may have thought that the exploita- 
tion of local quarrels on the island might deprive the Spartans of 
support and further indicate the high cost of fighting Athens. 
Perhaps the outbreak of a major revolt on Crete might even 
divert the Spartans from their naval activities in the west and in 
the Corinthian Gulf. All of this is conjecture, for no such rising 
took place, but they may well, as Gomme further suggests, have 
been trying to kill two birds with one stone.” Why, then, did 
they not send one fleet directly to Phormio and another to Crete, 
thus dealing with both situations without prejudice to either? 
Even the 20 ships sent to Naupactus seems too few in light of the 
number available to the Peloponnesians. We must conclude that 
the Athenians were unable to do better. Whether it was a short- 
age of men caused by the plague or of money caused by the 
shrunken treasury is not clear; probably both played a part. To 
some scholars this seems a strange time to undertake additional 
responsibilities. To the Athenian war party, and to most 
Athenians it may have seemed just the time to divert the 
Spartans from a concentration of their forces. The Athenians did 
not choose the moment. The invitation came when it did; it 
must be immediately accepted or rejected. Nor should the 
partially unsuccessful outcome of the double mission obscure 


38 Even Grote, the great defender of Athenian democracy, gives some 
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its prospects at the time. The Athenians obviously thought the 
fleet could do both jobs. If we read Thucydides carefully we 
notice that the fleet was delayed for a long time not because of 
its activities on Crete but "because of the winds and bad sailing 
weather." * Suppose the Athenians had been able to stir up a 
major rebellion on Crete that required Spartan attention. Sup- 
pose the weather had been favorable and the ships arrived in 
time to help Phormio. The mission would then be regarded as a 
stroke of brilliant strategic imagination. Perhaps all this was too 
much to hope for, but we should not be too completely im- 
pressed with the fait accompli. The mission may have been a 
mistake; it was certainly not absurd. 

The reinforcements were, however, detained at Crete, leav- 
ing Phormio with 20 ships to face the Spartan force of 77. This 
time the Peloponnesians were not only overwhelmingly superior 
in numbers but anxious for battle. This time the ships were 
not slowed and encumbered by passengers. They were com- 
manded more vigorously, imaginatively, and skillfully than be- 
fore. After gathering and fitting out their ships at Cyllene, 
they sailed along the Peloponnesian shore until they reached 
Panormus, just east of Cape Rhium, at the narrowest point in the 
Gulf of Corinth. There they met their infantry. 

Phormio, of course, need not have responded to this threat. 
He could have stayed at Naupactus, defending his base and re- 
fusing to fight a force almost four times the size of his own. 
That, however, would have given the enemy free access to the 
west, breaking the Athenian blockade and locking the Athenians 
in. It would also have destroyed the image of Athens as mistress 
of the seas, encouraged the enemy, and possibly given the rest- 
less subjects of Athens the courage to revolt. Phormio was com- 
pelled to confront the superior force of the enemy and attempt 
to avoid defeat. He took his fleet to Antirrhium, Molycrian 
Rhium, as Thucydides calls it, less than a mile across the gulf 
from Rhium in the Peloponnese.*! There he anchored just out- 
side the narrows. Phormio again wanted to fight in the open 
sea where the superior tactics of the Athenians would be most 
effective. The Spartans, more ably led this time, wanted to 
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fight inside the narrows for just the opposite reasons. For a week 
the enemies glared at each other across the narrow water, each 
refusing to give battle in an area of the other's strength. 

But the Athenians were at a disadvantage in the choice of a 
battle site. They were outnumbered but, more important, they 
were compelled to protect Naupactus, their naval base on the 
gulf. The Spartans, well aware of this, began to sail eastward, 
along the Peloponnesian coast. On their right wing were their 
20 best ships, heading toward Naupactus. Phormio had no choice 
but to cover them as he sailed back into the narrower portion of 
the gulf. As he moved, swiftly and reluctantly, he was accom- 
panied on land by the Messenian hoplites, the Athenian allies 
who lived at Naupactus. All was going as the Spartans had 
planned. When they saw the Athenian ships hurrying along the 
north shore in single file the Spartans wheeled about and raced 
to the attack. Nine of the 2o Athenian ships were cut off and 
driven ashore as they tried to escape. Eleven remained to face the 
20 best Peloponnesian ships on the right wing. Even if the 
Athenians could defeat or elude them they must still face the 
remaining 57. Disaster seemed certain. 

The Athenian 11 used their speed to get past the enemy. Ten 
reached Naupactus, waiting there with prows outward, ready to 
fight the overwhelming numbers which would soon arrive. One 
Athenian ship had escaped the first onslaught but was still 
limping home, pursued by the Peloponnesians, who were already 
singing the chant of victory. A merchant ship happened to be 
lying at anchor in the deep water off Naupactus; it became the 
device that produced a stunning reversal The lone Athenian 
ship, instead of racing for the protection of Naupactus, whirled, 
using the anchored merchantman as a pivot, and rammed the 
leading pursuer, sending her swiftly to the bottom. This unique 
act of skill and daring completely confounded the Pelopon- 
nesians. They had given up all semblance of order in their pur- 
suit, thinking the battle won. Some ran aground in ignorance of 
the waters. Others, confused, put their oars into the water to 
stop their ships and wait for the rest of the fleet, a terrible mis- 
take, for it left them motionless and helpless before a moving 
enemy. 

All of this gave the remaining Athenians new courage. They 
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attacked the enemy who still outnumbered them two to one, 
but the Peloponnesians had lost all taste for battle. They fled to 
Panormus, abandoning the 9 Athenian ships they had captured 
and losing 6 of their own. Each side set up a trophy as a mark of 
victory, but it was clear who had won. The Athenians retained 
their fleet, their base at Naupactus, and free movement on the 
sea. The Peloponnesians, fearing the arrival of Athenian rein- 
forcements, sailed back home, most to Corinth, the Leucadians 
to their island. Very soon thereafter the 20 ships from Athens 
arrived by way of Crete, too late for the battle; their coming at 
least discouraged the enemy from trying again.*? 

The significance of Phormio's victory was great. The Athe- 
nians had successfully defended their vital base at Naupactus, 
thereby making it possible to take swift action in Acarnania and 
the other western regions and helping to foil the ambitious 
Peloponnesian plan in that quarter. Even more important, per- 
haps, was the effect on morale. The Athenians were convinced 
more than ever of their superiority at sea. So were their enemies 
and subjects. Spartans undertaking naval campaigns would be 
more timid; subjects contemplating rebellion might think again 
and find it hard to win allies. The best way to appreciate the 
importance of Phormio's victory is to imagine the consequences 
of defeat. Athens would have lost Naupactus, her position in 
the west, her chance to damage the commerce of Corinth and 
other Peloponnesian states trading with the west. Her own 
confidence, shaken by the plague, by the expense of war, and by 
the unchallenged destruction of her territory, would be further 
diminished. The enemy, on the other hand, would be encouraged 
to undertake greater naval operations, perhaps to challenge the 
Athenians on the Aegean. The news of an Athenian defeat at 
sea might have encouraged enemies of Athens in the empire to 
rebel. All this might have brought the Great King into the pic- 
ture. No wonder the Athenians remembered Phormio fondly 
and after his death honored him with burial in the state cem- 
etery on the road to the Academy near the grave of Peri- 
cles.“ 


42 2.090-92. 
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The defeated Spartan commanders were reluctant to return 
home with news of their failure and so were driven to daring. 
The Megarians suggested that they attack the Piraeus. The idea 
was incredibly bold, for the Athenians still commanded the sea 
and had just proven their tactical superiority. But the plan 
counted on the power of surprise. What was less likely than a 
sea attack on the very port of Athens, particularly in November, 
after the sailing season,** and especially by the Peloponnesians 
who had just suffered a humiliating defeat? Besides, the Athe- 
nians were overconfident and ill-prepared. The harbor was nei- 
ther closed nor guarded, “quite naturally,” says Thucydides, “be- 
cause of their great superiority at sea.” “* Such carelessness may 
be natural, but is not excusable, for superiority was no guarantee 
against the surprise attack the Peloponnesians planned. The 
Spartan commanders were convinced of the feasibility of the 
Megarian scheme, and they prepared for the attempt. 

The plan was to send the oarsmen from the fleet at Corinth 
overland to the Megarian port of Nisaea on the Saronic Gulf. 
There they would find 4o unmanned Megarian triremes which 
they would sail immediately to the unsuspecting and unpro- 
tected Piraeus. The first step went as planned; the rowers 
reached Nisaea undetected and found the ships as promised. 
Then the nerve of the Spartan commanders failed. Thucydides 
says, "They were thoroughly frightened by the risk—and also 
there was some talk of a wind having prevented them.” ** Thu- 
cydides may be too hard on the Spartans. Brasidas, after all, was 
one of them, and he was not usually one to be frightened away 
from the right action. Perhaps the generals were already aware 
of the obviously poor condition of the Megarian ships." Per- 
haps, on the other hand, Brasidas was outvoted by his more 
cautious colleagues. 

The Peloponnesians did not sail directly to the Piraeus, but 
against Salamis instead. There they assaulted the fort, captured 
the three ships set to guard against an attack from Megara, and 
ravaged the island. Fire signals warned Athens, which was soon 
in panic. The Athenians believed that the Spartans had taken 
Salamis and were on their way into the undefended Piraeus, 
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which Thucydides thinks they could have done.** At dawn the 
Athenians took courage, sending a force of infantry to guard the 
port and a fleet to Salamis. At the first sight of the Athenians the 
Peloponnesians fled, sailing to Nisaea and going from there on 
foot to Corinth. Athens was safe and the Athenians took steps 
to see that no such surprise attack in the future could succeed.** 

The incident, because it failed, was trivial. Had it succeeded 
it would have had some material effect on the war; presumably 
the reserve fleet set aside by Pericles was in the Piraeus, un- 
manned, and a successful surprise attack might have destroyed it. 
Much more important would have been the effect on Athenian 
and Peloponnesian morale; so bold a stroke might have undone 
the results of the victories of Phormio. The failure, however, 
was not the result of incalculable chance, any more than the 
failure of the Spartan victims of Phormio to use their numerical 
superiority to good effect. In both cases the Peloponnesians 
failed because their inexperience on the sea caused them to make 
mistakes and to be fearful. These weaknesses were correctly cal- 
culated by Pericles in estimating Athens’ chances for success in 
the war. On the sea she could even afford to make mistakes, so 
great was her superiority. 

Pericles, however, was not able to enjoy the fruits of his pre- 
dictions. Two years and six months after the outbreak of the 
war, in September of 429, he died of the lingering disease which 
had struck him some time before." His last days were not 
happy. The man who had been the first citizen of Athens had 
suffered the ignominy of public condemnation, loss of office, 
the imposition of a heavy fine, perhaps even the loss of his 
citizenship. All this might be forgotten after his re-election, but 
some losses could not be repaired. Many of his friends died in 
the plague, among them some of his closest associates in the 
administration. Even closer to home were the deaths of his 
sister and his legitimate sons, Xanthippus and Paralus.®? Faced 
with the threat of the disappearance of his line he asked the 

48 2.94.1. 49 2.94.4. 

50 Hans-Peter Stahl (Thukydides [Munich, 1966], 86-94) argues that 
the point of Thucydides’ narrative is precisely to show the irony of men 
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Athenians for exemption from a law on citizenship which, 
ironically, he himself had introduced over two decades earlier. 
It declared illegitimate the offspring of marriages between any 
but Athenian citizens. The children of the liaison between 
Pericles and Aspasia, a Milesian woman, were thus illegitimate. 
Pericles asked that his son by Aspasia, also called Pericles, be 
exempted from the law, and the Athenians, in their restored 
reverence for their leader, granted the wish. 

Public matters also apparently weighed heavily on the mind of 
Pericles as his life drew to an end. The man who had tried to 
turn Athens away from expansion and toward a conservative 
policy of maintaining the empire and living peacefully with 
the Spartans had seen his moderate policy explode into war. That 
war, which he hoped to bring to an early satisfactory con- 
clusion, stretched on with no end in sight. His conservative 
strategy calculated to save Athenian lives now seemed incapable 
of winning the war, and the unforeseeable plague had brought 
unprecedented carnage into Athens. Ironically and, he must 
have thought, unfairly, he was now blamed for the war and 
the miseries it brought. This is the context in which we must 
understand a plausible anecdote reported by Plutarch. Toward 
the very end of his life some friends who were attending Pericles, 
supposing him to be asleep, discussed his greatness, his power, 
and his achievements. They spoke particularly of his military 
prowess, of the many victories he had won for Athens. Pericles, 
however, had heard what they said and expressed his surprise 
at what they chose to praise, for such things were often due to 
chance and had been achieved by many. “But they had not 
spoken of the greatest and most beautiful thing. For no one of 
the Athenians now alive has put on mourning because of me.” ™ 
This was a strange remark for a general who had led Athenian 
soldiers and sailors into battle where some of them, certainly, 
had died. It is explicable, however, as the response of a man 
with a burdened conscience to those who accused him of de- 
liberately bringing on a war which he might have averted. 

The death of Pericles was a serious blow to the Athenians. 
To appreciate his importance, we need not agree with Thu- 
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cydides’ encomium uncritically; we need not believe that the 
original strategy with which Pericles entered the war guaranteed 
victory; we need not believe that Athens in the time of Pericles 
was something like a benevolent dictatorship or that after his 
death it was led by selfish incompetents. He was a man of 
unusual intelligence and vast experience who made a reasonable 
estimate of Athenian needs and power. He was not infallible, 
but he was wise and, the attack on Epidaurus appears to indicate, 
flexible. Probably he would have adjusted his strategy and 
tactics to the new realities once his original expectations had 
been disappointed. More important even than these qualities 
was the unique nature of the power he commanded. He was a 
military man and strategist of stature, but even more a con- 
summate and successful politician. He had been able to decide 
on a policy and persuade the Athenians to adopt and hold to it 
for the necessary time and to restrain them from overly ambi- 
tious undertakings. Perhaps the restored Pericles would have 
had enough power to hold the Athenians to a consistent policy, 
as no other Athenian could. Inconsistency would haunt Athens 
throughout the war. 

Thucydides gives us a version of a speech in which Pericles 
enumerates the qualities needed by a statesman: “to know what 
must be done and to be able to explain it; to love one’s country 
and to be incorruptible.” 5 No one had these qualities in greater 
measure than Pericles himself, and if he made errors from which 
no mortal is free, he of all Athenians was most likely to put them 
right. His countrymen would miss him sorely. 

While the Spartans were making their attack in the Saronic 
Gulf a great army was on the march in the northeast. Sitalces, 
king of the Thracians and ally of Athens, with 150,000 troops, 
one-third of them cavalry, attacked the Macedonian kingdom of 
Perdiccas as well as the Chalcidic cities. The attack on Macedon 
was the result of a private quarrel; its purpose was to enthrone 
Amyntas, Perdiccas’ nephew, in his place. The attack on the 
Chalcidians fulfilled the terms of Sitalces’ alliance with Athens 
and was undertaken in concert with the Athenians. They sent 
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envoys to accompany the king, among them Hagnon, who was 
to command the fleet and army that Athens was to send.** 
Thucydides’ account leaves many questions unanswered. We 
do not know why the Thracian king had not participated in the 
Athenian attack on Spartolus during the summer. When the 
Athenians negotiated with Sitalces for the current campaign, 
whose idea it was, and why the decision was made to attack at 
the onset of winter when the campaign would be least effective 
are all unknown. The answers to these questions might explain 
still another surprising event: the failure of the Athenians to 
fulfill their part of the bargain. 

Sitalces invaded Macedonia, stormed some fortresses, and 
accepted the capitulation of others, but his advance was ham- 
pered by the resistance of some fortified places and by the 
Macedonian cavalry. He was soon reduced to the relatively 
ineffective device of ravaging the territory in the winter and 
compelled to begin negotiations with Perdiccas. The attack on 
the Chalcidice was delayed while Sitalces awaited the arrival of 
the Athenian fleet. Obviously the plan was for the Athenians 
to attack by sea and the Thracians by land. The Athenian fleet, 
however, never came. Athens instead sent envoys and gifts, but 
these were of little use against the stubborn Chalcidians. Thu- 
cydides explains that the Athenians thought that Sitalces would 
not come; perhaps he had been expected to start earlier, even 
in concert with the attack on Spartolus. By November they may 
have given up hope that the Thracians would ever move.” Most 
scholars are not convinced by Thucydides' explanation. Their 
general opinion is that the Athenians were shocked by the size 

59'The campaign is described by Thucydides (2.95-101). Diodorus 
(12.50-51) is almost completely dependent on Thucydides, although 
he gives a different figure for the army of Sitalces, 120,000 infantry and 
50,000 cavalry. There is also a difference in the figures each gives for the 
tribute collected by Sitalces; Thucydides says it was 400 talents annually 
in coin and 400 in goods; Diodorus says simply that it was more than 
1,000 talents. 

57 Grote (VI, 220) says, "having probably waited to hear that his 
army was in motion, and waited long in vain, they began to despair of 
his coming at all, and thought it not worth while to despatch any force 
of their own to the spot." 
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of Sitalces’ army, “that Sitalces seemed too formidable and that 
the plan of joint action with him had been abandoned." ** 

This explanation seems likely, but not adequate, for the 
Athenians must have had some idea of the power of Sitalces 
before he mustered his troops. They had been active in Thrace 
for decades, and such Athenians as Thucydides had property and 
connections in the region. The terseness of his account and the 
absence of other evidence permits us only to speculate. The 
grand campaign in the Chalcidice must have been planned when 
the Athenians were feeling confident, perhaps when the war 
party was ascendant, possibly near the time they had promised 
support to the Plataeans. The choice of Hagnon as commander 
of the Athenian force is interesting. He was a supporter of 
Pericles and his moderate policy, and generals were often, 
though not always, chosen to command campaigns of which 
they approved. Perhaps, however, Pericles had come to favor 
this undertaking, which was merely an extension of the fight 
against Potidaea. Hagnon may also have been chosen for his 
special qualifications to command in the Thraceward region. He 
was the founder of Amphipolis and had fought at Potidaea. 

Between the formation of the plan, however, and the move- 
ment of the Thracian army had come the Spartan attack on 
Ambracia, the challenge to Naupactus, the unthinkable raid on 
the Piraeus, and the defection of Perdiccas. Though all Sparta's 
naval actions had failed, they were frightening. If they could 
assault the port of Athens, contrary to all expectations, what 
might they not try? Initiative on the sea had, for the moment, 
passed to Sparta. The Athenians may have decided that this was 
no time to undertake large expeditions far from home. Also, 
manpower and money were in short supply in the autumn and 
winter of 429/8. The combination of these problems may ex- 
plain the failure of Athens to meet its commitment to Sitalces. 

Whether the assembled might of the Thracians alarmed their 
Athenian allies, it certainly terrified all the Greeks from the 
borders of Macedon to the pass at Thermopylae. They heard 


58 Adcock, CAH V, 206; much the same view is held by Busolt (GG 
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rumors that the Athenians meant to unleash the barbarians 
against central Greece and believed them enough to begin 
preparations for defense. Similar fears were felt by Thracian 
tribes not under the control of Sitalces. All these fears were 
needless, for the huge Thracian army ran short of food, which 
the Athenian fleet might have been expected to supply, and they 
could not live off the land in the winter. The shrewd Perdiccas 
won over Seuthes, the nephew of Sitalces and his heir apparent 
after the death of the Athenophile Sadocus. Seuthes, who had 
been promised the hand of Perdiccas’ sister and a dowry, per- 
suaded Sitalces to withdraw, though we may believe that the 
failure of the Athenians was a more compelling argument. 

The abortive Thracian campaign brought the third year of 
the war’to an end. Though the Athenians had been spared the 
invasion of their territory and suffered no defeats on land or 
sea, their prospects were not good. There is much truth in the 
gloomy assessment by Beloch: 


The war had now lasted three years without bringing any de- 
cision. But Athens had been able to hold on to its sphere of power 
only by the most difficult sacrifices, while the resources of the 
enemy remained almost intact. The war treasury on which Athens’ 
maritime superiority chiefly rested, was already, for the most part, 
exhausted. The plague had torn frightful holes in the ranks of the 
men able to fight, more than the worst defeats could have done. Still 
more considerable was the moral damage Athens’ authority had suf- 
fered in the eyes of the allies as a result of these things. Thus, if the 
Peloponnesians also showed no really striking military success, if 
they were not even able to prevent the loss of Potidaea, if their at- 
tempt to try conclusions with the Athenians on sea had been miser- 
ably defeated, still, in spite of everything, the power relationship 
of the two belligerents had shifted very substantially in their favor. 
The Athenian Empire staggered on its foundations; the crisis ap- 
proached.® 


Beloch paints somewhat too dark a picture. The Athenian 
treasury was not on the point of exhaustion. The Athenians seem 


59 At about the same time Phormio led a minor expedition to Acar- 
nania. Its purpose was to "show the flag" and to bolster the loyalty 
of the friends of Athens in that region (2.102-103). 
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to have taken only 600 talents from their reserve fund in 429, 
leaving an estimated usable balance of 1,450.°' That boded ill 
for the future, but did not compel an immediate crisis. The 
Athenians could fight on at full steam, on the level of the first 
two years, for one more year, or at half speed for two. There 
is no question, however, that if they meant to fight beyond that 
they must discover new sources of income. The loss of prestige 
in the eyes of the allies, moreover, may have been reduced con- 
siderably by the impressive victories of Phormio and the pusil- 
lanimous conduct of the naval war by the Spartans; still the allies 
could not fail to see the weakness of Athens. Busolt clearly saw 
the Athenians’ predicament: “It was a doubtful omen for the 
Athenian conduct of the war that they abandoned the offensive 
on the sea to the enemy. To be sure, the continuation of the 
plague and the great diminution of the funds in the treasury 
must have a crippling effect on operations, but if the Athenians 
limited themselves to the defensive on the sea, too, . . . one 
cannot see how they could compel the enemy to make peace." *? 


$t! ATL III, 343. $9? Busolt, GG III:2, 984. 


5. The Revolt at Lesbos 
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The death of Pericles left a vacuum in Athenian political life. 
No towering figure stood ready and able to exercise the enor- 
mous influence he had held. “Those who followed him,” said 
Thucydides, "were more equal with one another" and so not 
able to provide the unified, consistent leadership necessary in a 
war. Pericles has often been criticized for failing to provide a 
successor of equal stature, as by Beloch: “The personal regime, 
as it does everywhere, in Athens, too, allowed only mediocrities 
to arise. Pericles tools were intellectual zeroes who had no 
capacity for independent initiative." * That judgment depends 
on Thucydides’ famous statement that under Pericles “what was 
in name a democracy was becoming the rule of the first citizen 
in fact." ? Busolt has formulated that claim so as to make its full 
implications most clear: it was "a regime that was popular 
government in name but one ruled by the first citizen in fact, a 
monarchical leadership on a democratic base, which frequently 
resumed the traditions of the democratic monarchy of the 
Peisistratids.” * Let us put aside for a moment the question of 
whether Thucydides' description of the Athenian politicians who 
followed Pericles is accurate. First, the notion of the constitu- 
tion of Athens in his time as a monarchy where the leader could 
pass on the command to a successor is completely false. 

The analogy with Peisistratus is particularly instructive. Un- 


1 Beloch, GG II*:1, 313. The same view is expressed by Bengtson, GG, 
224. 
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like Pericles, who depended on repeated election to office in an 
atmosphere totally free of coercion and who was subject to 
examination and recall at least ten times a year, Peisistratus seized 
power by military force after defeating the Athenian army in 
battle. Thereafter he disarmed the citizenry and controlled them 
with the only military force in Athens, his own band of armed 
mercenaries. Pericles, of course, had no armed force of his own, 
while the people all possessed arms. The laws bound Peisistratus 
so little that he could indulge a whim and free a particularly 
plucky farmer from the tax that he himself had imposed.‘ 
Pericles, of course, could do nothing without the approval of 
the assembly; he could be removed from office, tried, and 
punished—and he was. Peisistratus was a tyrant famous for his 
mildness, but the incident reported by Aristotle to prove it 
shows the vast gulf between kindly tyranny and true democracy. 
“Once, when he was called before the Areopagus on a charge of 
homicide, he even came forward in person to defend himself, 
but the man who brought the charge became frightened and 
stayed away.” * In such a regime it was possible for the popular 
tyrant to hand on his power to his sons, as Peisistratus did. For 
Pericles such a thought was impossible. 

In the direct democracy of Athens, where “policy was really 
determined by mass meetings of the citizens on the advice of 
anyone who could win the people's ear," * a politician had less 
influence on the choice of his successor than presidents or prime 
ministers in modern representative democracies. They, at least, 
can use the weapons provided by organized parties, the disci- 
pline they provide, and the patronage they offer. Pericles had 
no comparable political organization, and the Athenian people 
dispensed all patronage themselves. Still, even in the Athens of 
Pericles, a prestigious political leader had influence and none 


4 Arist. Ath. Pol., 16.6. 5 Ibid., 16.8. 

9]t is surprising that so sober and perceptive a historian as Busolt 
could have spoken of Periclean Athens as a “monarchy” of any kind. 
Eduard Meyer goes even further to suggest that if Pericles had lived 
he would have established in Athens the rule of the Alcmaeonid family 
like the later rule of the Magos in bip. x and Medici in Florence, 
with Alcibiades as his immediate successor (GdA IV, 48ff.). 
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more than he. If he could not designate a successor he could at 
least tell his friends and supporters in what men he had confi- 
dence. There is some reason to think that Pericles did so. 
Aristophanes, though his evidence is difficult to use with 
confidence, may provide a clue to the political situation in 
Athens just after the death of Pericles. He speaks of two men 
who “manage the affairs of the state” before Cleon, the first a 
seller of hemp and the second of sheep.* An ancient commenta- 
tor on the passage tells us that the hemp seller is Eucrates. Other 
ancient sources tell us that he ran a gristmill and was called either 
the Bear or the Wild Boar of the deme Melite.? Eucrates is also 
the name of a general sent to Macedonia in 432/1, and there is 
every reason to think he was the same man.'? Probably he was 
the father of Diodotus, who opposed Cleon in the debate over 
Mytilene.” The sheep seller is identified as Lysicles, general for 
the vear 428/7. The ancient commentators tell us that he married 
Aspasia after the death of Pericles, and his election along with 
such associates of Pericles as Nicias and Asopius, the son of 
Phormio, makes it likely that he, too, was close to Pericles.'? 
Aristophanes’ indication that these men were the precursors of 
Cleon, combined with the belief derived from Thucydides, 
Aristotle, and other ancient writers that Cleon was a demagogue 
and Pericles was not, has obscured the likelihood that they were 
Pericleans, and, most probably, the men expected to carry for- 
ward his policy.’* But the sharp distinction between Pericles and 
the politicians who succeeded him was, so far as we know, made 
first by Thucydides and not generally accepted by the other 
ancient writers. Aristotle, though he does not use the term 


8 Knights, 128-137. 

® For the ancient references to Eucrates see PA 5759. 

10 The general is named in /G, P, 296, line 5. Arguments for his 
identity with the hemp seller are given by West, CP XIX (1924), 130- 
132. 

11 West, idem. 

12 References to Lysicles may be found in PA 9417 and Busolt, GG 
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see West, CP, XIX (1924) 132-134. 
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demagogue and regards the time of Pericles as better than what 
came later, classifies Pericles as one of the “leaders of the demos” 
against those who led “the nobles,” “the better sort,” “the 
wealthy.” He places him in a line with Solon, Peisistratus, 
Cleisthenes, Themistocles, Ephialtes, Cleon, and Cleophon in 
opposition to such worthies as Isagoras, Miltiades, Thucydides 
son of Melesias, Nicias, and Theramenes.** We need not take 
that rather arbitrary list, lacking in nuance and detail, too 
seriously, but it indicates what an intelligent and well-informed 
man of the fourth century believed. With the perspective given 
us by Aristotle, we can believe Eucrates and Lysicles were 
followers of Pericles even though Aristophanes places them on 
a plane with Cleon. 

Nor should we be troubled by their designation as merchants. 
Most politicians of the past, to be sure, had landed wealth, but 
in the latter part of the fifth century things were changing. 
Callias son of Hipponicus, “The Treaty-Maker” and close 
associate of Pericles,” scion of an old and noble Athenian family, 
nevertheless earned his nickname “pit-wealthy” and his money 
came from mining and the leasing of slaves.'* Nicias, whose 
qualifications as an associate and successor to Pericles are not 
questioned, made his money in the same way." Clearly Pericles, 
without abandoning his ties with the old landed aristocracy, and 
while continuing to seek the support of the lower classes, was 
quite ready to ally himself to politicians of a new sort, wealthy, 
able men without noble lineage, men like Eucrates, Lysicles, and 
Nicias. What united such men with Pericles and led them to 
oppose men like Cleon and Hyperbolus, so far as we can tell, 
was not class, wealth, nor education but differences of opinion 
on policy based on the usual differences among men. 

We know little of Eucrates and Lysicles but these obscure 
references in a joke of Aristophanes. We know nothing of the 
fate of Eucrates,’* but Lysicles was killed while commanding a 


14 Ath. Pol., 28. 15 Sec Kagan, Outbreak, 108 and n. 27. 
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fleet of 12 ships and in the company of four other generals in 
Caria. His mission was the traditional one of collecting money 
from the empire; the number of generals suggests it was im- 
portant, and the fact that Thucydides names him alone suggests 
that he was the leading figure.’® Had he lived he might have 
succeeded to the leadership left vacant by the death of Pericles, 
although there is little reason to think that Thucydides would 
have thought better of him than he did of the other politicians 
who followed Pericles, for the forces which made Pericles great 
were partly accidental and not readily reproduced. 

Two men dominated Athenian politics from the end of the 
Persian War to the beginning of the great Peloponnesian War, 
Cimon and Pericles, respectively. The key to the extraordinary 
influence held by these two, apart from their talents, is that each 
was thrust into a leading position at a very early age. Cimon 
began his career as a young and successful soldier who did more 
than anyone to build the Athenian Empire. In the normal course 
of events he would have faced vigorous opposition for Athenian 
leadership, but Themistocles, a formidable opopnent, was re- 
moved from the arena when his opponents joined to have him 
ostracized. The other leading men, Xanthippus and Aristeides, 
were from an earlier generation and soon passed from the scene, 
leaving Cimon in a commanding position because of his early 
start and great popularity.?? Pericles began his career as an op- 
ponent of Cimon in an appropriately minor role. Two circum- 
stances projected him early into a position of leadership. The 
Spartans insulted the Athenians by rejecting the help they them- 
selves had requested, discrediting the Laconophile Cimon, and 
making it possible for his opponents to have him ostracized. 
Then, before he could enjoy his victory, Ephialtes, leader of the 
democratic faction, was assassinated, leaving a free road for 
Pericles. He proved to be an able leader and. brilliant politician, 
consolidating his influence until he was “first among the Athe- 
nians and most powerful in speech and action," ?! at the outbreak 
of the great war. For as long as any Athenian alive in 429 could 
remember, Athens had been under the leadership of a single 
powerful and popular politician, yet that was hardly a natural 
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condition in a democratic state. Accident and good fortune had 
provided the Athenians with remarkably stable government for 
a long time, but it was inevitable that the situation would one 
day revert to the more competitive, equal, and unstable condi- 
tion more typical of democracies. The successors of Pericles 
necessarily suffer from comparison, but the fault need not be 
theirs. The political world they inherited did not permit a Cimon 
or a Pericles. 

The death of Lysicles brought to the fore two politicians who 
played the leading roles in Athens to the end of the Archidamian 
War, Nicias son of Niceratus and Cleon son of Cleaenetus. 
Thucydides and most scholars since have judged Nicias and 
Cleon to be very different from one another: Nicias a follower 
of the policy of Pericles, an advocate of peace, a man of probity 
and reserve, a gentleman; Cleon an opponent of Pericles, an ad- 
vocate of war, a demagogue, a vulgarian; both men, of course, 
immeasurably inferior to Pericles. Neither was ever as effective 
as Pericles, and neither achieved anything great and lasting; both 
are associated with serious defeats for Athens. But these facts 
contribute only partly to the comparison. Not only did Pericles 
have the inestimable political advantages we have described; his 
successors inherited problems that were all but insoluble. Instead 
of the Athens growing in wealth, men, power, and confidence he 
had found, they came to a city whose military strength and 
morale had been riddled by a still-raging plague, a depleted and 
shrinking treasury, a war being fought by a strategy which had 
failed and with no alternative in view. Surrender was unthink- 
able; the enemy refused a negotiated peace; the strategy of ex- 
haustion was exhausting Athens more rapidly than the enemy. 
We need not wonder that under these men Athens failed to win 
a glorious victory and a lasting peace; rather should we marvel 
that they found a way to avert disaster and achieve a respectable 
peace, however transient it proved be. 

We need also to consider whether the two men were as 
different as they usually are depicted. Both come from the same 
class of "new men" without noble lineage as did Eucrates and 
Lysicles. Nicias, as we have seen, made his money from the 
rental of slaves to work in the silver mines of Attica. Cleon's 
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father owned a tannery which made hides into leather, and he 
did well enough at it to become quite rich, for only a rich man 
could afford to be a choregus at the dramatic festivals, as Cleaene- 
tus was in 460/59.?* Neither source of wealth was aristocratic. In 
each case the father is the first member of the family known to 
us.?^ Connor has traced each man's genealogy and concludes: 
""The two genealogies show a similar pattern. Nicias and Cleon 
are the first members of their families known to have won an 

great distinction; their fathers were probably both wealthy but 
not especially prominent in the city. Although Cleon and Nicias 
rose to success, the families into which they married seem not 
to have been very distinguished, but in the next generation or 
two their descendants began to marry into houses which, if not 
themselves especially famous, were at least tied to old and 
prestigious families.” ** Nor were the men as different in their 
attitude toward the war as is usually thought. Neither favored 
the peace negotiations with Sparta which Pericles also opposed. 
Both, therefore, tried to find a way to win in the years following 
the death of Pericles, Nicias usually as a general. There is no 
clear record of any disagreement between the two until the 
Pylos affair in 425,” but the usual assumption that Nicias must 
have opposed the harsh measure proposed by Cleon in 427 which 
would have put the Mytilenean rebels to death is probably right. 

Nicias, in fact, seems to have been the most active general in 
the Archidamian War: in 427 he commanded an Athenian force 
that took Minoa, an island off the Megarian coast,”* in 426 he led 
an attack on Melos, attacked Tanagra, and ravaged the Locrian 
seacoast,” in 425 he led an attack on Corinth,?? in 424 he took 
the island of Cythera,” and in 423 he recovered Mende and tried 

22 IG II*:2318, line 34. 

23 There is a tradition that Nicias had an ancestor who brought Epi- 
menides from Crete to Athens in the sixth century, but there is reason 
to discount this tale. As Connor, The New Politicians, 162, says, “this 
story is most probably a piece of pseudo-history promulgated by 
the fifth century Nicias to bolster his reputation for piety and religious 
devotion." 

24 Ibid., 162. 


25 4.27.5. Thucydides says in 425 that Cleon was an enemy of Nicias, 
but not when the enmity began nor why. 


26 3.51. 27 3.91. 28 4.42. 29 4.53~-54. 
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to take Scione from Brasidas. No other Athenian general 
fought as many diverse campaigns; and the attack on Corinth, 
at least, went beyond the original strategy of Pericles. The 
Athenians could not regularly have chosen a man to lead cam- 
paigns in which he did not believe." It is not easy to distinguish 
between Nicias and Cleon on the basis of their different strate- 
gies before Pylos, and that fortunate event changed the balance 
of power so much as to justify a reconsideration of one’s plans 
and aims. We should not allow their quarrel on that occasion to 
dominate our view of the two men. 

All this is not to say that Cleon and Nicias were cut from 
the same cloth. Cleon had been a public critic of Pericles and 
his moderate policy probably before and certainly since the out- 
break of the war.*? Nicias, we may be sure, was not. Few men 
could have been more different in personality, character, and 
style. In 428, however, their interests were identical, since a 
negotiated peace was impossible. The empire must be kept safe 
for Athens, the Athenians must be imbued with the spirit to 
carry on the war, resources must be husbanded and new ones 
found, some way must be found to resume offensive operations 
if the war was ever to be brought to a successful conclusion. The 
two men had a motive to cooperate, and there is no reason to 
think that they did not. 

The generals who were elected early in the spring of 428, such 
as are known to us, seem all to have been men with Periclean as- 
sociations, direct or indirect. Nicias had served alongside Pericles 
as general? Asopius was the son of Phormio, Pericles’ frequent 
colleague, Lysicles married Pericles’ beloved Aspasia, and 
Paches is usually associated with the views of Nicias, though the 

30 4.129-131. 

31 The choice of Nicias to lead the Sicilian expedition of 415 was 
plainly an extraordinary exception that Thucydides explains in great 
detail. At no time does he hint that Nicias was reluctant to undertake 
the earlier commands. 

3? Cleon was probably among those who were critical of Pericles for 
sending Lacedaemonius to Corcyra with too few ships (Plut. Per. 29.3 
and Kagan, Outbreak, 242). A fragment from Hermippus (Plut. Per. 
33-4) proves that Cleon was a public critic of Pericles after the war 


n. 
Plut. Per. 2.2. $3.9. 
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evidence is slender. Apparently the swing back to Pericles 
which restored him to power continued after his death. The 
peace party remained shattered and the critics of moderation 
could not demand a more aggressive policy while Athens had 
all it could do to recover its strength. 

The campaigning season of 428 began in the usual way, with 
a Spartan invasion of Attica about the middle of May. The in- 
vaders made camp and engaged in systematic devastation. The 
Athenians confined themselves to harassing the enemy with 
cavalry. After about a month, when their supplies were ex- 
hausted, the Peloponnesians withdrew.** 

During that month, however, a plot far more menacing to 
Athens was brewing on the island of Lesbos." By far the most 
important and powerful city on Lesbos was Mytilene. The lesser 
states of Antissa, Pyrrha, and Eresos followed her lead, but 
Methymna, a small town on the northern coast of the island, 
pursued an independent and sometimes hostile policy (see Map 
4). Mytilene was unusual among the allies of Athens, apparently 

35 Beloch (Attische Politik, 30 and 33, n. 1) and Busolt (GG IIl:2, 
1002), who follows him, call Paches “ein Gesinnungsgenosse" of Nicias. 
Their judgment is probably right, bur Beloch's arguments in support 
of the association are not weighty. Beloch (GG II?:2, 263) lists Eurym- 
edon and Nicostratus as generals for this year, but without evidence. 
As West, CP XIX (1924), 134, n. 2, points out, there is absolutely no 
evidence for Eurymedon. Beloch cites Thucydides 3.75 where Nico- 
stratus commands the Athenian fleet at Corcyra in 427 as evidence that 
he was general for 428/7. Nicostratus “hat das geschwader bei Naupaktos 
offenbar seit Anfang des Jahres befehligt.” But the events at Corcyra 
took place after the beginning of the official Athenian year 427/6. 
Fornara (Athenian Board of Generals, 56) omits Nicias, wrongly, I 
think. 

38 3.1; Gomme, HCT II, 252. 

37 The first important monograph on the rebellion on Lesbos was 
written by W. Herbst, Der Abfall Mytilenes (Cologne, 1861). Since 
then the matter has received a great deal of attention, but until recently 
most of it centered on the debate at Athens in 427 on the disposition of 
the defeated island. (For bibliography see D. Gillis, AJP XCII [1971], 
n. 5.) The debate over the nature of the Athenian Empire inspired by 
the provocative article of G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, Historia IIl (1954), 
1-41, has led to a more careful study of the causes and course of the 
revolt. (For a good bibliography of the literature to this point see again 
D. Gillis, ibid. n. 4.) The keenest insight into these questions is pro- 
vided by R. P. Legon, Phoenix XXII (1968), 200-225, and I accept 
most of his conclusions. 
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governed by an oligarchy. The three satellite towns appear to 
have been oligarchies, too, and Methymna democratic.** These 
Lesbian towns were exceptional also in that, along with Chios, 
they still provided ships instead of tribute as their contribution to 
the confederation.? They were regarded by themselves, Thu- 
cydides, and, presumably all the Greeks as autonomous, and there 
is no reason to believe that the Athenians had ever interfered 
with their independence in any way. In spite of its favored posi- 
tion, however, Mytilene had considered withdrawing from the 
Athenian alliance even before the war,*? but had been deterred 
by the refusal of the Peloponnesians to accept them into their 
alliance. That had been in peacetime, but during war a rebellion 
on Lesbos would surely be welcome to the enemies of Athens. 

The time for such an uprising could hardly have been better. 
The Lesbian rebels, themselves, manned a considerable fleet. The 
Peloponnesians had shown that they could put to sea a large 
fleet, if not an especially skillful one. A successful revolt might 
bring other defections that would weaken the Athenians while 
strengthening their enemies. This time, moreover, cooperation 
from the Peloponnesians and their allies was almost certain, for 
the Boeotians as well as the Spartans were involved in the plans 
for an uprising.** Most encouraging was the condition of Athens 
which, the Mytileneans said, had been “ruined by the plague and 
expenditure of money." ** 

The Mytileneans presented their reasons for rebellion in a 
speech at Olympia before the assembled Peloponnesians.** The 
main motive, they alleged, was fear that at some time the Athe- 
nians would reduce them to subjection like all the other allies 
except Chios. They had seen the league gradually become an 
empire as one state after another had been deprived of its auton- 
omy, and they believed it was only a matter of time and oppor- 


38 Legon, Phoenix XXII (1968), 200. 89 1.19; 2.9. 

40 3.13.1; 3.2.1. For the date see Busolt, GG III: 1, 545. d n. 3; Kagan, 
Outbreak, 172, n. 1. 

4133; 2 3.13.3. 

48 3.8. Thucydides was surely not present at this meeting, and we 
cannot know his source for the T Thucydides may have departed 
from what the speaker really said, but there is no reason to doubt that 
he gives us something not too far from the kinds of arguments used. 
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tunity until Athens treated Lesbos in the same way.** There was 
another motive for the rebellion, which the Mytileneans were 
careful not to mention. They intended to unify all the cities of 
Lesbos under Mytilenean leadership, but needed to do so in 
conjunction with rebellion from Athens because the Athenians 
would certainly not permit it. The Athenians were in general 
opposed to the creation of larger units in their domain and in 
fact tried to break them up into smaller ones. The presence of 
Methymna on the island, a city which was hostile to Mytilene 
and unwilling to join with her, compelled the Athenians to inter- 
vene. Athens, distracted by war, might have permitted a volun- 
tary union at this time and dealt with it after the war if neces- 
sary, but could not allow one ally to coerce another—unification 
meant war.*^ There is every reason to think, as Diodorus does, 
that the unification scheme was the chief motive for the revolt.*® 
The Mytilenean oligarchs, long eager to break with Athens and 
to control their island fully, seized the moment of Athenian 
weakness to achieve their ends, acting, so it seems, more from 
hope than from fear. 

Even before the Peloponnesian invasion of Attica the Myti- 
leneans had put their plan into action. They quietly began to 
build defensive walls, block up their harbor, increase their navy, 
and send to the Black Sea regions for grain supplies and mer- 
cenary bowmen.*' They hoped to delay the rebellion until all 
these preparations were completed, but could not keep the 
secret, for there were too many eager to betray it. Methymna 
and the island of Tenedos, presumably democracies and certainly 
hostile to Mytilene, were quick to tell Athens what was going 
on and to urge quick action to prevent the rebellion. They were 
assisted and, probably, informed by some citizens of Mytilene 
who were proxenoi of the Athenians and not members of the 
government.** Thucydides says they acted from political motives 
(xarà crácw) while Aristotle tells us that the proxenus 
Doxander became a leader of the opposing faction for personal 

44 3.9712. 

45 The situation is something like the one which compelled Athens 
to intervene in the quarrel between Samos and Miletus. See Kagan, 


Outbreak, 170-171. 
46 12,65.1. 47 3.2.2. 48 3.2.3, Sia dvOpes- 49 Pol. 13042. 
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reasons when his son was rejected as a suitor for the hand of one 
of the daughters of the wealthy Timophanes, presumably a 
member of the oligarchic regime. The two explanations need not 
be contradictory. The disclosure forced the rebels to act before 
they were ready. 

When word reached the Athenians, already distressed and 
worn out by the war and their sufferings, they at first refused to 
believe it, “giving greater weight to the wish that it was not 
true.” ®° But the embassy they sent to see what was really 
happening soon found that the rumors were true: the My- 
tileneans were carrying out the unification and their other 
preparations and refused to stop. They may not yet have been 
fully committed to rebellion but may have hoped that the 
Athenians, eager to avoid trouble at this difficult time, would 
accept the unification if faced with a fait accompli. Their previ- 
ous negotiations with the Boeotians and Spartans had not been 
formal or binding, and if the Athenians had acquiesced, the 
Mytileneans might have been content to stop there. But the 
early Athenian discovery of the plan put an end to such hopes if 
they existed. Athens had prepared a fleet of 40 ships for the 
annual cruise around the Peloponnese. The small size of this 
force, compared with the 10o ships put to sea on the same mis- 
sion in 431 and 430, speaks eloquently of the strain on Athenian 
resources. These ships, commanded by Cleippides and two 
others, were diverted from their original course and sent quickly 
to Mytilene. A religious festival was in progress there, and the 
Athenians thought they could take the rebels by surprise. They 
seized the 10 Mytilenean ships which were serving with the 
Athenian fleet and arrested their crews to prevent the news from 
reaching Lesbos, but secrecy was impossible in the Athenian 
democracy, where every decision of policy had to be made in 
the full assembly on the Pnyx, and a messenger got through. The 
Mytileneans, forewarned, abandoned their celebration and pre- 
pared their defenses. The Athenian generals ordered them to 
give up their ships and tear down their walls. When the order 
was refused the Athenians attacked. 

Neither side was fully ready to fight. The Mytileneans had 


60 3.2.1. 
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been caught before their supplies and archers had arrived, their 
defenses completed, and their Peloponnesian and Boeotian alli- 
ances made formal and effective. The Athenians, on the other 
hand, knew the weakness of their own force and reserves, “fear- 
ing that they were not strong enough to fight all of Lesbos." 5 
The Mytileneans, therefore, put up only token resistance with 
their fleet before asking for an armistice so that they could try 
to obtain a reasonable agreement with Athens. Thucydides tells 
us that they “wanted, if they could, to get rid of the Athenian 
ships for the present.” ** No doubt their plan was to delay until 
the Spartan alliance came to their assistance. Cleippides, fully 
aware of his own weakness but probably unaware of the Spartan 
involvement, agreed to the request. 

A mission was sent to Athens, and among its members was one 
of the men who had informed the Athenians of the Mytilenean 
plot who, Thucydides says, was now repentant. We may pre- 
sume that he was one of the Athenian proxenoi, just the man to 
plead the city’s case. The Mytileneans asked that the Athenians 
withdraw their fleet on condition that the island would remain 
loyal to the alliance and foment no rebellion. Nothing was said 
about the forcible unification of the island, which must have 
gone some way toward completion, for it was already under 
way when the Athenian ambassadors had unsuccessfully asked 
the Mytileneans to stop. The Mytileneans were asking that 
Athens accept the unification in return for future loyalty. Real- 
izing that Athenian approval was at least doubtful, they secretly 
sent an embassy to the Spartans to negotiate for aid from their 
alliance,™ a sensible action, for the Athenians refused. To permit 
their will to be flouted, to abandon Methymna to the mercy of 


51 3.5.4. 

52 3.4.2, BovAdpevor ras vais TÓ mapavríka, ei Sivawro, dporoylia tut 
inane drorépWacbat. 

3-1. 

54 Legon, Phoenix XXII (1968), 206, says that the proxenos must have 
been unaware of the mission to Sparta. It seems to me, however, that 
the terms he asked for were likely to produce an Athenian refusal, 
though there was at least some hope that they would not. In case of 
the war that must follow such a refusal, help from Sparta was essential. 
I see no reason why he would not be informed of and approve so 
prudent an action as the mission to Sparta. 
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Mytilene, would have abdicated the leadership and refused the 
protection which guaranteed and justified their command of the 
empire. The Athenians would have invited and justified rebel- 
lions elsewhere and completely jeopardized their security. It is 
important to emphasize, for Thucydides does not do so, that the 
request of Mytilene and the rebellion that followed its refusal 
were completely unjustified and the Athenian response necessary 
by any reasonable judgment. 

The Athenian response forced the Mytileneans to begin their 
rebellion in earnest, though they were not ready. They were 
joined by their satellites on Lesbos and opposed by the Me- 
thymnians, the Athenians, and some of their allies. The rebels 
launched an attack on the Athenian camp but, lacking the confi- 
dence to follow it up, withdrew from the field. They decided 
not to risk another campaign until they had received reinforce- 
ments and sent off new ambassadors with the Laconian and 
Theban envoys who had arrived after the battle to speed the 
arrival of help. The Athenians were encouraged by the inac- 
tivity of the rebels and so were their allies. They quickly 
established an effective naval blockade of the island. On the 
island itself the Mytileneans had almost a free hand, for the 
Athenian land force was far too small to prevent them from 
controlling the entire island except for Methymna and the small 
bit of land around the Athenian camp.” 

Athens considered the situation on Lesbos under control. The 
blockade would sooner or later starve out the rebels and compel 
them to submit. Meanwhile the Athenians were free to resume 
their naval harassment of the Peloponnese. The enemy's recent 
naval undertakings required that the Athenians reassert their 
supremacy of the sea. When the Acarnanians asked the Athe- 
nians to send a son or other relative of Phormio to help them, 
since Phormio himself was no longer available,®* they sent his 


55 3.6.2. Thucydides says that the Mytileneans and their Lesbian 
friends ris 8 yas rijs piv GAAns ixpárovy without mentioning Methymna, 
but his narrative is clear that it was independent and hostile to Mytilene. 

56 Thucydides, in another of his inexplicable omissions, tells us nothing 
of Phormio's fate or the reasons for his unavailability. He may have 
been sick or even dead, but the story that he was out of action because 
he had been attacked in court, fined; and deprived of his citizenship does 
not make sense at this time. See Gomme, HCT II, 234-237. 
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son Asopius with 30 ships. He ravaged the coast of Laconia, 
tried to capture Oeniadae with the Acarnanians, and was finally 
killed fighting on Leucas. The shortage of Athenian resources 
is once again demonstrated by the fact that after the attacks on 
Laconia, Asopius sent 18 ships back to Athens and carried out 
the rest of his mission with the remaining ships based at 
Naupactus.** 

While Asopius was on his travels the first Mytilenean envoys 
arrived in Sparta, probably about mid-July,* but the Spartans 
took no immediate action. To be sure, the envoys said that ne- 
gotiations with Athens were under way and that the Athenians 
had not yet taken military action, but the point of the mission 
to Sparta was the expectation that the negotiations would fail 
and fighting ensue. The second envoys must have arrived not 
much more than a week later with the news of the fighting and 
the blockade, but still the Spartans waited until the second week 
in August ? to take action. Even then they merely told the 
Mytileneans to appear at the Olympic games and tell their story 
to the assembled members of the Spartan alliance. The Spartan 
hesitation is not hard to understand. The rebellion had not been 
their idea, but was suggested by the Boeotians and eagerly seized 
upon by the Mytileneans. Here was another instance of a state 
seeking to embroil Sparta in dangers for that state's private 
interests. To help Mytilene would mean manning a large and 
expensive fleet and fighting at sea. The memory of the recent 
disgraceful battles in the Corinthian Gulf must have made that 
an unappealing prospect. To be most effective the naval cam- 
paign should be accompanied by a second invasion of Attica in 
the same year, which would be an unusual and unwelcome 
burden on Sparta and her allies. For these reasons Sparta was in 
no hurry to act, especially without the agreement of the allies. 

The Mytilenean spokesman faced no easy task when he 
addressed the meeting of the Peloponnesian League in the sacred 
precinct of Olympian Zeus after the games were over. As usual 
it was important to present the action taken as just, untainted by 
improper self-interest, and unavoidable. To this end he spoke of 
the ominous encroachment of the Athenians on the autonomy of 


914,3. 58 Gomme, HCT II, 259. 59 ] bid, 
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their allies which would inevitably lead to the enslavement of 
Mytilene unless she chose an opportune moment to rebel. 
Naturally he said nothing of the ambition of his city to dominate 
the island of Lesbos by force, speaking only of its need and 
determination to secure its freedom and autonomy, just what 
Sparta and her allies professed to be fighting for. This was an 
important, if tendentious, argument, but after it was made he 
could turn to the more persuasive portion of his speech. He 
emphasized that the timing of the rebellion was ideal not only 
for Mytilene but for Sparta and the allies. Athens was ripe for 
the taking and the strategy both obvious and unbeatable: “There 
never has been such an opportunity before, for the Athenians 
have been ruined by the plague and the expenditure of money. 
Part of their fleet is sailing around your coast, and the rest is 
lined up against us. It is therefore not likely that they will have 
any ships to spare if you make a second attack on them this 
summer both by land and sea. Either they will not resist you, 
or they will withdraw their fleet from both our territories.” *? 

The final argument of the Mytileneans was even more telling: 
whether or not you approve of our rebellion you cannot afford 
to let us be defeated once it has begun. Don’t think we are asking 
you to become involved in a distant quarrel that does not con- 
cern you. Your own victory in this war depends on your sup- 
port of us: 


This war will not be decided in Attica, as some people think, but in 
those places from which Athens gets its support. For her revenues 
come from her allies, and they will be still greater if we are con- 
quered. No one else will rebel and our wealth will be added to hers, 
for we will be treated worse than those who were enslaved earlier. 
But if you come to our aid with vigor, you will enroll among your 
allies a state that has a great navy, which you need most of all, you 
will defeat the Athenians more easily by drawing their allies away 
from them (for every one will proceed more boldly after you have 
assisted us), and you will escape the charge which you now have of 
not helping those who rebel from Athens. If, however, you show 
yourselves openly to be liberators you will more surely have 
victory.* 


90 3.13.3-4. $81 3.13.5-7. 
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The striking accuracy of the Mytileneans' forecast of the future 
course of the war and their description of the strategy needed to 
defeat Athens, unlike their estimate of the Athenian capacity to 
fight, need not mean that the arguments come from Thucydides 
and hindsight. The course of the war to that point should have 
made what the Mytileneans said clear to all. 

The Mytilenean speech had the intended effect on the Spar- 
tans. They led their allies in accepting the Mytileneans into the 
alliance on the spot and ordered them to gather as quickly as 
possible at the Isthmus of Corinth with the usual two-thirds of 
their levy for the proposed invasion of Attica. The Spartans were 
most enthusiastic and arrived at the point of rendezvous first. 
Immediately they set to work building the equipment necessary 
to haul their ships across the isthmus from the Corinthian to the 
Saronic Gulf for a joint attack on Athens by land and sea. The 
allies, however, proved the accuracy of Pericles' calculation that 
the Peloponnesian League was ill-equipped to wage any but the 
simplest kind of war. “They collected slowly because they 
were in the midst of harvesting the grain and reluctant to 
serve.” & 

The Athenians knew that the actions of Mytilene and the 
willingness of the Peloponnesians to support them arose from 
the belief that Athens was too weak and exhausted to face the 
new challenge. At this point the Athenians demonstrated that 
same determination and toughness of spirit that had served them 
so well at Marathon and Salamis and that would be called upon 
again at even worse times later in the war. They decided to put 
to sea a fleet of 100 triremes, in addition to the ships then located 
at Lesbos and elsewhere. This fleet would circle the Peloponnese 
making raids as in the past and demonstrating that the Athenians 
were confident they could ward off the contemplated Spartan 
attack. Actually, this expedition strained Athenian resources to the 
utmost. The usual rowers were Athenians of the lowest class, 
the thetes, supplemented when necessary by hired rowers from 
the subject states. This time Athenians of the hoplite census, who 
normally fought as heavily armed infantrymen only, and resi- 
dent aliens were pressed into service as rowers. These new 


62 1.141.4. 63 3.15.2. 64 3.16.1; Gomme, HCT Il, 271. 
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recruits could not have been as efficient as the thetes who were 
well-drilled oarsmen, and their employment indicates the heavy 
loss of life caused by the plague." If the Peloponnesians had 
sent a fleet to fight the Athenians at this time they might have 
had better luck than before, for these were not the crews com- 
manded by Phormio. But the Athenians could take the chance, 
for the enemy had never challenged their excursions before and 
did not now. The Athenians roamed freely and “made landings 
on the Peloponnese wherever it seemed good to them.” ** 

The Athenian demonstration was totally effective. Coming 
on the heels of the evident reluctance of Sparta’s allies to bestir 
themselves, the raids on the Peloponnese convinced the Spartans 
that the Mytileneans had misrepresented Athenian weakness. 
They abandoned the attack and went home. The Athenian fleet, 
having accomplished its purpose, sailed home. For the moment 
the Mytileneans and their friends on Lesbos were left to con- 
front the Athenians alone. 

While the Spartans were still planning to attack Athens in 
accordance with their commitment, the Mytileneans were push- 
ing forward to gain complete control of their island. They went 
against Methymna, expecting it to be betrayed by a party from 
within. That plan failed and so did the assault on the city which 
followed. The Mytileneans withdrew, passing through Antissa, 
Pyrrha and Eresos on their way home to reinforce their au- 
thority in those towns. An attack by Methymna on Antissa 
also failed, and the situation on Lesbos remained as it had been 
before these campaigns. Mytilene dominated the island except 
for Methymna. The Athenians on the island were too few to 
prevent the Mytileneans from moving about freely. Nor had 
the blockade been entirely successful, for the mercenaries for 
whom the Mytileneans had sent at the beginning of the rebellion 
had arrived. Some Athenian action was called for; Athens could 


65 The use of hoplite rowers also indicates the drain on the Athenian 
treasury, for in 430 the Athenian force had consisted of 100 ships rowed 
by regular oarsmen as well as 4,000 hoplites. If these hoplites were paid 
no more than their daily drachma to row as well as fight the saving 
would be 4,000 drachmae daily, or over 13 talents for a voyage of three 
weeks. 
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not leave its friends at Methymna at the mercy of the Mytile- 
neans when a future assault might be successful. The abandon- 
ment of the Spartan offensive and Sparta’s apparent withdrawal 
from the Mytilene affair gave the Athenians the opportunity to 
take remedial steps. They sent 1,000 hoplites to Lesbos under 
the general Paches. This army was able to build a fortified wall 
around Mytilene and thus shut it in by land and sea. The block- 
ade so established would protect Methymna from further attack 
and might bring Mytilene to her knees somewhat sooner.” 

The siege of Mytilene, which became effective just at the 
onset of winter, was absolutely necessary, but it strained the 
diminished Athenian financial resources beyond any expectation 
Pericles may have had at the beginning of the war and forced 
extraordinary measures. The hoplites who had come with Paches, 
like those who had sailed around the Peloponnese, were made 
to serve as rowers as well. There can be no doubt that the at- 
tempt to save money was the cause of their double duty. By 
the winter of 428/7 the available reserve fund seems to have 
been less than 1,000 talents. As Busolt puts it, if the Athenians 
did not open a new source of income, if they renewed their 
naval operation in only a moderate way, and even if there were 
no new emergencies, “the exhaustion of the treasury could be 
expected within three or four years.” * The Lesbian rebellion 
and the Spartan response proved that the Athenians would need 
to use their navy frequently and heavily and also that emergen- 
cies must be expected. The financial crisis was not a few years 
off; it was immediate. 

The Athenians, therefore, undertook two steps that had not 


81 3.18. 

9s Busolt, GG Ill:2, rors, says “Augenscheinlich infolge des Geldman- 
gels mussten die Hopliten selbst die Schiffe rudern." Gomme (HCT 
Il, 277) suggests that not lack of money but a shortage of men explains 
the use of hoplites. In this case he is certainly wrong, for by this time 
the men who had rowed the 100 ships around the Peloponnese, most of 
whom were necessarily thetes and not hoplites, were again available to 
row the much smaller fleet that would be necessary to bring the 1,000 
soldiers to Lesbos. 
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been part of the publicly announced plan of Pericles. In the late 
summer of 428, at the Panathenaic games, the Athenians prob- 
ably announced a reassessment of the tribute from the allies 
aimed at raising revenue. Normally the deadline for collecting 
the tribute was the Dionysiac festival in the spring, but in the 
winter of 428/7 the Athenians needed money quickly, so they 
sent out a fleet of 12 ships under Lysicles and four other gen- 
erals to collect the newly assessed taxes." Lysicles and his col- 
leagues may have been sent to demand a special levy, quite apart 
from the regular tribute, as Gomme suggests.” They went to 
several cities and finally to Caria, the most remote area of the 
empire, where it was always hardest to collect. There the Athe- 
nians were attacked and Lysicles and many of his soldiers killed. 
We do not know what part, if any, of the money collected ever 
got back to Athens. 

A bit more money from the empire would not solve the 
financial problems of Athens. In the short run, especially, the 
collection of tribute, which would take time, was inadequate 
to meet the demands of the siege of Mytilene without further 
denuding the reserve fund by further borrowing. The Athe- 
nians, therefore, decided on a desperate measure: “Being in need 
of money for the siege, they themselves introduced for the first 
time a direct tax (eisphora) in the amount of two hundred 
talents." ** There has been considerable scholarly argument as 
to whether Thucydides means that this was the first time ever 
that the Athenians imposed such a tax on themselves, but the 
likeliest interpretation is that it was the first time during the 
Peloponnesian War.'* No one doubts that such a tax had not 
actually been imposed in a very long time or that it was regarded 


11 AFD 3-25; ATL 1, 196-199. The evidence for the date of the list 
for spring 427 (ATL Il, List 27) is not conclusive, as the editors admit. 
They are right, however, that the arguments “all point in the same 
direction and their cumulative effect is considerable” (198). Once the 
date is accepted it is easy to believe in a mild rise in the tribute, for 
several new cities in the Hellespont appear on the list, and the quota 
of Clazomenae goes up. 
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as extraordinary and painful, especially by the propertied classes 
on whom the eisphora fell exclusively.” The treatment of the 
allies might produce rebellions that would undermine the source 
of Athenian power. The imposition of a direct tax might sap 
the enthusiasm for the war of the propertied classes who formed 
the bulk of support for the moderate faction. We need not 
wonder that Pericles never suggested these expedients in his 
public discussion of Athenian resources. 

Such reasoning has led many scholars to suppose that both 
measures were the work of the war party and probably of its 
most famous member, Cleon, but there is no reason to con- 
nect him with the introduction of the eispbora. No ancient 
author attributes it to him, Thucydides does not mention him 
in connection with it, and the Aristophanic references prove 
only that Cleon was vigorous in collecting the tax, as he was 
in collecting all revenues for the state, not that he originated 
it'* To be sure, Cleon had been an important politician for 
some years, and the policy of taxing the propertied classes was 
in accord with his interest in prosecuting the war. We have no 
evidence that his power in 428 was sufficient to push through 
any measure unacceptable to the moderates who held the stra- 
tegia. He was not a general, nor is there evidence that he was 
even a member of the Council? In fact, there was little dis- 
tinction between the policies of the most aggressive Athenians 
and the moderates in the year 428. Both thought it necessary to 
continue fighting the war, and neither could afford to think of 
aggressive new undertakings. The men who rallied the Athe- 
nians to a major effort in the face of a threatened attack on 
Athens by land and sea must have been chiefly her generals, 
Lysicles, Nicias, and Paches, among others. They, no less than 
Cleon and his friends, realized that the safety of Athens de- 
pended on putting down the rebellion of Mytilene before it 


76 Thomsen, Eisphora (Copenhagen, 1964), 118. 

77 E.g., Gilbert, Beiträge, 129ff.; West, CP XIX (1924), 139ff.; Glotz 
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78 For a good discussion of the question and especially of the evidence 
of Aristophanes see Thomsen, Eisphora, 168-170. 
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drained the treasury and before its contagion spread throughout 
the empire. That required an immediate infusion of money for 
the siege, and they must have initiated and approved the steps 
that were taken. Pericles himself might have done the same. In 
passing the eisphora these leaders were taxing themselves and 
members of their own class, including Cleon. The sources report 
no significant division among the Athenians on the vote for an 
eispbora. It was not an act of partisan politics or class warfare 
but one of prudent patriotism, responding to an emergency. 

Late in the winter, perhaps in February of 427, Salaethus, a 
single Spartan, landed at Lesbos in secret and made his way to 
Mytilene. He informed the magistrates that the amphibious cam- 
paign planned for 428 would take place in 427. There would be 
an invasion of Attica, and a fleet of 40 ships under the Spartan 
Alcidas would aid Mytilene. Salaethus himself would stay at 
Mytilene and be in charge of things there.* Whatever the 
reluctance of their allies, the Spartans, at least, were eager to 
exploit the opportunity offered by the Lesbian revolt. The 
arrival of Salaethus and his news stiffened the spines of the 
Mytileneans and made them even less inclined to yield to Athens." 
As the winter drew to a close the Athenians faced a greater 
challenge than any they had yet confronted during the war. 
They must put down a rebellion by a powerful member of their 
alliance while harried by invasion and challenged on the sea. 
They must do so quickly, for an extended siege like the ones 
at Potidaea or at Samos might exhaust their reserve and end their 
capacity to resist. 

80 3.25.15 3.16.3. 81 3.25.2. 
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The winter of 428/7 provided the Spartans with time to lay 
careful plans to keep their promises to the people of Mytilene 
and to raise the Athenian siege of the island. The members of 
their alliance joined in the annual invasion of Attica, which they 
hoped would prevent the Athenians from sending a fleet to 
Lesbos. Archidamus must have been on his deathbed, for he did 
not lead the invasion as in the past nor did his son Agis. Instead 
Cleomenes, brother of the exiled King Pleistoanax, took the com- 
mand in place of Pausanias, the son of Pleistoanax, presumably 
still a minor.’ Alcidas the Spartan navarch, with a fleet of 42 
triremes including 2 from Mytilene, was to sail to Lesbos while 
the Athenians were occupied by the invasion of their own land.? 
The plan was the culmination of a dream cherished by the enemies 
of Athens in Sparta at least since the rebellion of Thasos against 
Athens in 465 * and possibly from the 470's. Spartans of a confi- 
dent and warlike spirit who were hostile to Athens had long 
believed that the Athenians could not withstand an invasion of 
Attica combined with a naval expedition directed against their 
Aegean empire. They must have hoped that a combined attack 
would provoke a rebellion among the allies which would quickly 
spread and bring Athens to her knees. The thought of such an 
attack may have been in their minds when they ignored the 
warnings of Archidamus and voted for war in 432. They had 
been frustrated in the past, never being able to test their 


1 3.26.2; Gomme, HCT II, 289. See also Meyer, Forsch. II, 508. 
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strategy: an earthquake had prevented an invasion during the 
Thasian rebellion; the peace party, assisted by Corinth, had pre- 
vailed and prevented an invasion during the rebellion of Samos; 
the overwhelming might of the Athenian navy and the absence 
of an opportunity in the Aegean prevented a test of the strategy 
in the first years of the war; the reluctance of the allies of Sparta 
prevented the accomplishment of the plan in the summer of 428, 
after the Mytileneaeans had revolted. Now, at last, the time had 
come. 

The invasion, which probably began early in May,* was long 
and second in its devastation only to the very long invasion of 
the year 430. Everything untouched by previous invasions and 
everything that had grown up since was cut down. The invading 
army expected news of the success of the Peloponnesian fleet, 
which they imagined had already arrived at Lesbos? The suc- 
cess of the naval expedition depended on surprise and secrecy, 
for the 42 ships could not hope to fight their way through the 
Athenian navy; as Thucydides tells us, speed was necessary. But 
Alcidas moved cautiously and slowly. Starting probably at 
Cyllene, the Peloponnesian ships “wasted time in sailing around 
the Peloponnesus and proceeded in a leisurely manner on the 
rest of the voyage.” * Luck was with them, for they entirely 
escaped the notice of the Athenians until they reached Delos, 
but the delay had been fatal. At nearby Icarus and Myconus 
they learned that Mytilene had already surrendered; nevertheless 
they sailed on to Erythrae on the coast of Asia Minor opposite 
Chios, hoping to get a clearer picture of the situation. A week 
after the surrender of Mytilene, the bad news could no longer be 
doubted. To decide what to do next the Peloponnesians held a 
council. 

Their situation was far from bad; many opportunities for 
hurting Athens remained. The Peloponnesian army was still in 
Attica, devastating the land and engaging part of the attention 
of the Athenians. It would remain until its supplies gave out, 
perhaps as late as the beginning of June.” The Athenian fleet at 


4 Gomme, HCT Il, 288. 5 3.26.2-4. 6 3.29.1. 
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Lesbos under Paches could not readily leave the island, recently 
surrendered and not yet fully pacified. Enterprise and daring 
might find many avenues for expression. Teutiaplus, the com- 
mander of the contingent from Elis, obviously possessed these 
qualities. He proposed that the Peloponnesians launch an im- 
mediate attack on Mytilene. The last thing the Athenians would 
suspect was an attack by sea so soon after their victory. They 
would, no doubt, be careless and unsuspecting, their forces scat- 
tered over the island. A sudden attack by night supported by the 
friends of Sparta still on the island would catch the Athenians by 
surprise and bring victory.* That suggestion was altogether too 
bold for Alcidas, and he rejected it. 

Next came a proposal by some Ionian exiles who used the 
unexpected arrival of a Spartan fleet on their shores to try to 
enlist the Peloponnesians in their own cause, and their suggestion 
was supported by the Lesbians who were with the fleet and who 
were now exiles themselves. They wanted Alcidas to seize one 
of the cities of Ionia.or Cyme in Aeolia. The captured city 
would serve as a base for a general Ionian rebellion against 
Athens which would be successful because the Spartan arrival 
was universally welcome. The successful rebellion would de- 
prive Athens of her revenues when her treasury was on the 
point of exhaustion. Even if a general rising did not occur im- 
mediately and the Athenians sent a fleet to blockade the captured 
city Athens would still be hurt. There was reason to believe that 
Pissuthnes, the Persian satrap who had played a hand in the 
Samian rebellion of 440, would again support the enemies of 
Athens. At worst, therefore, the result would be a protracted 
blockade in which the Peloponnesians would be supported by 
Persia and the Athenian treasury drained. 

Alcidas, of course, suspected this advice which was obviously 
self-serving. The exiles clearly wanted to involve Sparta deeply 
in the region, hoping thereby to regain their homelands. No 
doubt they exaggerated the readiness of Athens' allies to rebel 
and the likelihood of Persian aid. Still, their advice was good, and 
if it had been taken the chances are excellent that the Pelopon- 
nesians could have taken a town on the mainland, for the Ionians 
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were completely unprepared for the arrival of a Peloponnesian 
fleet. Thucydides tells us that when the mainlanders saw the 
ships, “they did not run away but instead came closer thinking 
that they were Athenian. For they did not have the slightest 
expectation that Peloponnesian ships would approach Ionia while 
Athens ruled the seas.” * A Spartan force in a captured city 
might safely expect at least benevolent neutrality from the 
Persians. 

Even a siege of a few months would be costly for the Athen- 
ians. Paches understood the situation clearly. When he failed to 
come upon the fleeing Peloponnesians in the open sea where he 
might hope to destroy them in battle, he considered himself 
lucky that he had not discovered them in a harbor where he 
would have been compelled to besiege them.” Even if an 
Athenian siege were ultimately successful the Peloponnesians 
could escape inland and get home. They would lose only the 42 
ships, a worth while sacrifice in light of the cost to Athens. By 
425, in fact, Sparta was compelled to abandon her naval activi- 
ties completely. 

Alcidas, however, had no further taste for adventure. He 
rejected the Ionian proposal, his only thought being to get him- 
self and his ships back safely to the Peloponnese as soon as 
possible." Panicked, Alcidas began his voyage home. He had 
captured many prisoners on the coast of Asia Minor. Now that 
they were a burden hindering his flight he put most of them to 
death. At Ephesus, where he stopped on his way home, some 
Samians who lived nearby told him that was no way to free 
the Greeks; such actions would win no friends for Sparta and 
would alienate those Greeks already friendly. Alcidas yielded 
and freed the prisoners who were still alive, but the Spartan 
cause had been harmed.' 

By this time word had reached Paches that a Peloponnesian 
fleet was loose in the Aegean and had landed on the coast of 
Asia Minor. This news struck great fear in Ionia; the cities were 
unfortified, for no one had imagined that a Peloponnesian fleet 
could penetrate so far. The whole coast was ripe for conquest, 
or at least for plunder. Four years of defensive warfare had worn 
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down Athenian resources to the point where the Spartans were 
willing to risk a naval expedition in the Aegean. A greater 
Peloponnesian effort coupled with better leadership at this mo- 
ment might have been dangerous for Athens. In the summer of 
427 most of the materials were at hand which more than twenty 
years later would bring Athens to her knees. Athens was short of 
money, part of her empire was in revolt, the undefended coastal 
cities of Asia Minor might be persuaded to rebel, and all this 
could bring Persia into the war against Athens.? All Sparta 
needed was a leader like Lysander. Instead they had Alcidas, 
who rejected the opportunities and fled across the open seas 
until Paches gave up the chase at Patmos and the fleet returned 
safely to the Peloponnese.'* The Spartans, as Thucydides said on 
a later occasion, were the most convenient of all people for the 
Athenians to fight.” 

The delay of Alcidas was fatal to the rebels of Mytilene. Help 
from the Peloponnese failed to come, and even Salaethus, the 
Spartan sent to bolster the morale of the rebels, abandoned hope. 
He decided the only chance was to launch an attack on the 
Athenian army investing the city in the hope of breaking 
through and obtaining food, since the city’s supply was almost 
exhausted. For this he needed more hoplites than were ordinarily 
available, so he hit on a bold scheme. In the besieged city were 
Mytileneans of the lower classes and, apparently, enough armor 
to equip many of them as hoplites. He decided to provide the 
common people with armor for the attempted breakthrough. 
That decision required the approval of the oligarchic govern- 
ment of Mytilene, and it shows that the common people had 


13 Persian readiness to take advantage of Athenian troubles, already 
clear in the action of Pissuthnes during the Samian rebellion (see Kagan, 
Outbreak, 172-173), was demonstrated again in the spring of 430. On 
that occasion Pissuthnes involved himself in a factional dispute among 
the Colophonians. He supplied one faction with mercenaries and drove 
the pro-Athenian group out of the city. Until 427, Colophon was ruled 
by the Persians and their friends while the Colophonians who favored 
Athens were confined to Notium. In that year another quarrel broke out 
in Notium, and the Persians were again called in. This time the losing 
faction called on Paches who intervened in their favor (3.34). There is 
every reason to think that a Spartan landing on Ionia in 427 would have 
gained Persian support. 
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given no previous evidence of disaffection from their own 
government or of partiality for the Athenians.!^ On this oc- 
casion, however, once armed, they turned against the upper 
classes, demanding that they produce the available food and 
divide it among all the citizens. Otherwise, they threatened, they 
would turn the city over to Athens and make a separate peace 
which would exclude the upper classes.!? 

There is no way of knowing whether the government could 
have met this demand and kept the people loyal and willing to 
continue the fight. Probably the cupboard was bare or so near to 
it that a general distribution was impossible. As a result the ruling 
oligarchs abandoned hope of further resistance and came to 
terms with Paches, for they realized they would be in great 
danger if they were excluded from the agreement.!* The terms 
agreed upon resembled unconditional surrender: the Athenian 
army should be admitted into the city and the Athenians should 
have the power "to decide in whatever way they wanted about 
the Mytileneans.” Paches agreed to allow a delegation from 
Mytilene to go to Athens, there to try to arrange a permanent 
settlement, and not to imprison, enslave, or kill any Mytilenean 
until the return of that embassy. These were not great conces- 
sions, for Paches was not empowered to make a final settlement 
or to punish individual rebels. 

Those Mytileneans who had been closest to the Spartans and 
most involved in gaining their support for the rebellion were 
naturally alarmed. The sight of an Athenian army marching into 
their city sent them running to the altars of the gods for 
sanctuary. Paches behaved with the greatest correctness and 


16 R, P. Legon, Phoenix XXII (1968), 206, is right to emphasize this 
point. Daniel Gillis, AJP XCII (1971), 44, suggests that there was con- 
cealed democratic revolutio sentiment among the common people. 
He argues that the demos could have afforded hoplite armor but that 
"heavy arms had been prohibited for political reasons." For this there 
is no evidence, and the suggestion is contrary to our knowledge of 
Greek practice. If the people of Mytilene could afford a panoply they 
had one. The issuance of armor by the government to its citizens was 
rare, to say the least. Only the panic produced by a crisis made it pos- 
sible in 427. Even then it would hardly have been possible if the govern- 
ment had any reason to suspect the loyalty of the common citizen. 
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consideration. He assured the suppliants that he would do them 
no harm and removed them to the nearby island of Tenedos for 
safekeeping. This was probably a kindly as well as judicious act, 
for they could have been in danger from political opponents and 
even from personal enemies.!? At this point Paches had to inter- 
rupt his activities on Lesbos and pursue the Peloponnesian fleet 
under Alcidas. As we have seen, he was unable to catch it on 
the open sea and abandoned the chase at Patmos. When he re- 
turned he asserted control over the other Lesbian towns that had 
opposed Athens and captured Salaethus, who was hiding. Paches 
sent him to Athens, along with the pro-Spartan Mytileneans on 
Tenedos and “any one else who seemed to him responsible for 
the rebellion," probably, although "Thucydides does not say so 
expressly, by order of a decree of the Athenian assembly.” A fter 
removal of all those Mytileneans suspected of disaffection from 
Athens, there was no longer reason to keep a large Athenian 
force on Lesbos, so Paches sent most of his army back home. 
With the rest he kept order and served as the interim governor 
pending a final decision in Athens.?' 

The Athenian assembly that met to consider the fate of 
Mytilene must be seen in the light of its particular historical 
moment. The Athenians were in the fourth year of a war they 
had been told they would win by adhering to a defensive strat- 
egy. Their strength, as they knew, lay in their reserves of money, 
the unquestioned superiority of their fleet, the security of their 
empire, and the invulnerability of their walls. They had believed 
a mere demonstration of their determination and the futility of 
attacking them would bring the Spartans to their senses. All 
their confidence, all optimistic expectations had now been shat- 
tered. Their money was swiftly being exhausted, and their fleet 
had been reduced by the shortage of men and money so it could 
not prevent an enemy fleet from penetrating to the heart of 
the empire. A daring enemy commander could have fomented a 
general rebellion and brought the Persian power against Athens. 
The plague, intensified by the crowding that resulted from the 
defensive strategy, had leaped over the walls and caused more 
deaths than an enemy army would have. That plague had raged, 
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on and off, since 430, and it might come again. Meanwhile, the 
enemy had suffered no serious harm nor shown any signs of 
losing interest in the war. The only strategy employed by 
Athens was plainly a failure, yet none other seemed possible. 
Athens had been forced completely onto the defensive and had 
only escaped disaster by a hair’s breadth thanks to the sluggish- 
ness of the enemy commander. Next time they might not be so 
lucky. The display of Athenian weakness on the sea that per- 
mitted the Spartans to sail unhampered to lonia and return 
unharmed would soon be well known and was likely to en- 
courage further rebellion. The situation of Athens was perilous 
in the extreme, and the assembly meeting to decide the fate of 
Mytilene must have known it. 

We get some sense of the fear and anger felt by the Athenians 
from their decision to put to death Salaethus, the captured 
Spartan, apparently without a trial. The decision of the assembly 
appears to have been unanimous, even though Salaethus offered 
to persuade the Spartans to abandon the siege of Plataea in ex- 
change for his life.?? The more controversial fate of Mytilene 
produced a debate. Thucydides chose not to report this meeting 
in detail nor to reproduce any of the speeches made, yet he gives 
enough information to reconstruct its course. The embassy from 
Mytilene was probably permitted to speak first, just as the 
Corinthians and Corcyraeans were permitted to present their 
views to the assembly in 433 that decided on the Corcyraean 
alliance. The Mytilenaean embassy, which had been composed 
when both factions were negotiating with Paches, must have 
included both oligarchs and democrats. 

Thucydides does not tell what the Mytilenaeans said, but 
some of their arguments may possibly be deduced from the 
Athenians’ later decision about the responsibility for the rebel- 
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lion. A major subject of debate among the Athenians at a second 
meeting of the assembly was whether all the Mytileneans or 
only the oligarchical government were guilty. Legon has plausi- 
bly suggested that the subject was introduced by the embassy 
from Mytilene at the first meeting.” With him we may believe 
that the embassy split when facing the angry Athenians; the 
oligarchs tried to spread the blame as widely as possible in the 
hope that the Athenians would not destroy a whole people, 
while the democrats, probably represented by their more politi- 
cally conscious and active leaders, must have argued that the 
rebellion was inspired by the oligarchic ruling faction which 
coerced the demos into obedience. “They would have asked what 
punishment be confined to the real culprits, the members of the 
oligarchic regime." * 

After the ambassadors from Mytilene had had their say it was 
time for the Athenians to decide. The debate centered on the 
motion proposed by Cleon son of Cleaenetus, to kill all the adult 
males of Mytilene and sell the women and children as slaves. We 
may imagine that there were several speakers, and there may 
even have been other proposals, but Thucydides tells us only of 
the motion of Cleon and that the chief opposing speaker was Di- 
odotus son of Eucrates. In this debate a split appeared between 
the two factions, the moderates represented by Diodotus, fol- 
lowing the cautious policy of Pericles, and the more aggressive 
faction led by Cleon. Sparta's rejection of peace proposals in 430 
had discredited the advocates of peace, and lack of men and 
money had prevented any offensive actions, so there were no 
important grounds for disagreement, and the moderates had re- 
mained in control. The war party, however, which had been 
critical of what seemed to them the half-measures taken by Per- 
icles and his successors since the first reinforcements had been 
sent to Corcyra in 433, must have been frustrated by the un- 
happy results of moderation. That frustration was turned into 
anger by the rebellion of Mytilene, and Thucydides tells us all 
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Athenians shared that anger. They were angry because the Myt- 
ilenaeans rebelled in spite of their privileged status, because the 
rebellion was not a sudden aberration but had plainly been long 
and carefully prepared. Most of all they were angry because the 
Mytilenaean revolt had brought a Peloponesian fleet into the 
Aegean and to the shores of Ionoa.** 

Presumably Cleon used these and other arguments; we are not 
told what Diodotus said in rebuttal. Cleon carried the day, and a 
trireme was sent to Paches with the decision and an order to 
carry out the sentence immediately. Meanwhile the Athenians 
were having second thoughts. Once their fury was spent they 
began to consider the unreasonableness and frightfulness of their 
action, which treated the innocent and guilty alike. The ambas- 
sadors from Mytilene, among whom were probably some of the 
Athenian proxenoi, and their supporters in Athens, Diodotus, no 
doubt, and other moderates, perceived the change in sentiment. 
They easily persuaded the generals, all of whom we know were 
moderates," to ask the prytanies to call a special meeting of the 
assembly to reconsider the matter.** This second assembly met 
on the very day after the assembly had decided the fate of 
Mytilene, 

Thucydides, introducing Cleon into his history for the first 
time, although he had been prominent in Athenian politics for 
some years, calls him “the most violent of the citizens and at that 
time by far the most influential with the people.” *? This is a 
rare instance of direct characterization of an individual by 
Thucydides, and its harshness is uniquely applied to Cleon. The 
speech that follows seems amply to justify the epithet.*? Bully- 
ing and rhetoric aside, Cleon’s main points were these: The 
Mytileneans must be punished severely because their rebellion 
was without cause and unjust, the result of unforeseen good 
fortune which turned, as usual, into wanton violence (hybris); 

26 3.36.2. I consider oix éAdyiorov here to be an example of litotes. 

27 See above, pp. 131-132. 

: 3365. For the constitutional questions, see Gomme, HCT II, 298. 

3.36.6. 


39For an interesting discussion of this speech see A. Andrewes, 
Pboenix XVI (1962), 64-85. 
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justice, therefore, required swift and severe punishment. No 
distinction should be made between common people and oli- 
garchs, for both took part in the rebellion. Not only justice but 
expediency required that the punishment be severe. Cleon be- 
lieved that lenient treatment would encourage rebellion while 
uniformly harsh punishment would deter it. This last point is 
not merely an exercise in criminal theory or a rationalization for 
Cleon’s passions. It is the central point of his argument and 
represents an important departure from and criticism of the 
Periclean policy of imperial management: “We should never 
have treated the Mytileneans differently from the others and 
then they would not have reached this point of insolence. In 
general, it is the nature of man to despise flattery and admire 
firmness.” ** The implication is that the Athenians in the past 
ought not to have permitted Mytilene to retain its autonomy but 
should have reduced it, and presumably Chios as well, to subject 
status. Even more plain is the following reference to what Cleon 
considers past errors: "Consider your allies: if you impose the 
same penalties upon those who rebel under constraint by the 
enemy and on those who rebel of their own free will, tell me 
who will not rebel on the smallest pretext when the reward for 
success is freedom and the price of failure is nothing irrepar- 
able?” 3 The reference, no doubt, was general, for even in the 
dark days of the First Peloponnesian War, when rebellions in the 
empire and especially on Euboea threatened the safety of 
Athens, when the decrees of Cleinias and Clearchus tightened 
Athenian control of the allies, when the Athenians planted col- 
onies among the rebellious Colophonians and imposed a demo- 
cratic government in place of the former constitution, when 
Athenian cleruchies were scattered throughout the empire, the 
Athenians under the leadership of Pericles never imposed so harsh 
a punishment.” The harshest treatment imposed by the Athenian, 
the one they inflicted on Hestiaea after the First Peloponnesian 
War and which Xenophon lists among the atrocities committed 
by Athens at Melos, Scione, Torone, and Aegina,™ deprived the 
91 3.39.5. 82 3.39.7. 38 See Kagan, Outbreak, 116-119. 
34 Xen. Hell. 2.2.3. 
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victims of their lands, but not their lives as Cleon now pro- 
posed.* Closer in time, and probably more vivid in the minds of 
Cleon’s audience, was the treatment of Samos and Byzantium in 
440. In spite of the serious threat the Samian rebellion posed and 
the difficulty Athens had in putting it down, the Samians escaped 
with both their lives and their property. They lost their walls 
and ships and were compelled to accept a democratic govern- 
ment, but they received no garrisons or cleruchies. They even 
were free of tribute, paying only a reasonable war indemnity. 
Byzantium suffered hardly at all. She was permitted to return 
to her condition before the revolt, paying a tribute only slightly 
higher than before.** We can easily imagine that Cleon and his 
friends were the accusers in the trial of the generals who had 
taken the surrender of Potidaea but allowed its citizens to escape 
without personal harm.*? 

Such lenient treatment, Cleon implied, had led to the Myt- 
ilenean rebellion. If the Athenians continue the policy of soft- 
ness, misplaced pity, and clemency, “we shall risk our lives and 
money against each rebellious state. If we succeed we will re- 
cover a state that has been destroyed, only then to be deprived 
for the future of its revenue, which is the source of our strength. 
If we fail we will add new enemies to those we have already, and 
the time we should devote to fighting our present enemies we 
will spend combatting our own allies.” 38 

Cleon’s argument was not directed merely toward the fate of 
Mytilene; it was a full-scale attack on the imperial policy of 
Pericles and his followers. He recommended instead a calculated 
policy of terror toward imperial rebels, at least in wartime. He 
proposed and carried a proposal to put the people of Scione to 
death after their rebellion in 423,°° and he sold the women and 
children of Torone into slavery after he recaptured that re- 
bellious town in 422.*° Cleon’s speech was a breach in the com- 


35 For an account of the Athenian settlement of Euboea in 446 see 
Kagan, Outbreak, 126-127. 

36 Ibid., 176-177. —— ?" See above, pp. 98-99. 88 3.39.8. 

39 4.122.6. 

40 5.3.4. The captured men were sent first to Athens and were sent 
home after the conclusion of peace. If Cleon had lived he probably 
would have argued for harsher treatment. 
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mon front that had informally existed between the moderate 
supporters of Pericles and his own more aggressive followers 
since Athens’ peace proposals of 430 had been rejected by the 
Spartans. It was a signal that Cleon and his friends were no 
longer willing to accept the policy and leadership of the moder- 
ates and that henceforth they would challenge both. 

The debate between Cleon and Diodotus, reported by Thucyd- 
ides in direct discourse, is often used, but without good reason, 
as evidence for the coarsening of the Athenian spirit and the 
decline in morality caused by the war.*' Thucydides’ dramatic 
presentation of the debate has obscured some of his own re- 
marks.*? He said that Cleon and Diodotus were only two among 
several speakers and that they represented the extreme posi- 
tions. The other speakers clearly addressed themselves to the 
questions of justice and humanity, and Cleon's speech is obvi- 
ously a rebuttal to such speeches. Finally, we must not forget 
that the second assembly was called because the Athenians were 
worried by the cruelty and injustice of their actions. Diodotus’ 
emphasis on expediency and his avoidance of emotional appeals 
to mercy and other humane sentiments must be understood in 
the light of the entire debate, much of which we do not have, 
and particularly as a response to the speech of Cleon. 

Cleon had implied that to favor leniency was softness at the 
least and corruption and even treason at most. To argue for 
humanity in the face of such an assault would be bad tactics. In 
such circumstances men often try to cloak any humane reasons 
they may have in a pose of toughness even greater than that of 
the enemy. One is reminded of the arguments used by Dean 
Acheson and Harry Truman in behalf of the Marshall Plan in 
response to the charges of isolationists and Republicans that it 
was the product of do-gooders sacrificing American interests to 
humanitarian softness. The plan was, in fact, motivated in part 
by the humane desire to feed and reconstruct a starving and 
shattered continent, but its supporters defended it almost ex- 

41 E.g., John Finley, Thucydides (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), 177. 

42 Andrewes, Phoenix XVI (1962), 64-85, has pointed this out. My 
understanding of the circumstances surrounding the debate owes much 


to his article. 
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clusively in terms of tough self-interest. In the same way 
Diodotus told the Athenians to vote for his proposal, without 
undue regard for pity and clemency, but merely out of calcula- 
tions of expediency.” 

Diodotus’ main task, after the necessary defense against the 
arguments of Cleon, was to defend the imperial policy laid down 
by Pericles and supported by himself and the other moderates. 
He did so vigorously and skillfully, relying on two main argu- 
ments. First, he claimed that use of the death penalty for unsuc- 
cessful rebels was not an effective deterrent for rebellion. Men 
rebel because they think they will be successful; no threat of 
punishment, therefore, can prevent them. A better policy would 
be “not to punish excessively free men who revolt but to guard 
them zealously before they rebel and anticipate them before they 
even think of it.” ** Gomme is right to say of such a statement 
that it is “sound, but easy advice to give, and difficult to follow” 
and to notice its similarity to the advice Pericles offered at the 
start of the war, “keep a firm hand on the allies.” ** This is the 
advice of a man who believes that the principles of the present 
imperial system are sound and simply require better administra- 
tion. Diodotus, in fact, directly reaffirms his confidence in the 
present system. “Consider what your policy is now: if a city, 
having rebelled, realizes that it will not succeed, it may wish to 
reach an agreement while it is still able to pay the indemnity and 
the tribute in the future.” ** The Athenians must have been re- 
minded of the surrender of the Samians and Byzantines, who 
had yielded before being destroyed. The Samians were still pay- 
ing the war indemnity and the Byzantines their considerable 
assessment of tribute, both of which were contributing to the 


444. W. Gomme, More Essays in Greek History and Literature 
(Oxford, 1962), 158, has noticed a similar phenomenon. “In 1945 
English newspaper correspondents in Berlin were stressing the need 
for food to be sent to the starving inhabitants, and assuring us that this 
was not from pity or kindness towards a wicked and defeated enemy, 
but because under-nourishment can so easily cause typhus and typhus 
might spread to allied troops.” 

45 3.48.1. 48 3.46.6. 

47 2.13.2; Gomme's remarks are addressed to sections 4 and 6 of 3.46 
on page 322 of the second volume of his Commentary. 
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power of Athens; neither state had tried to renew its rebellion. 
Diodotus’ audience might well believe that the surrender of 
Mytilene had been influenced by these examples of Athenian 
moderation. 

Diodotus contrasts these happy results with the possible conse- 
quences of accepting the innovation proposed by Cleon. “What 
city will not make better preparations than now, and hold on to 
the very last when besieged, if coming to terms swiftly or at 
leisure has the same effect? And how will it not be harmful to 
us to spend money besieging an enemy who will not surrender 
and to be deprived of its revenue for the future, for that is the 
source of our strength against our enemies?" *° 

Diodotus' second argument rests on a flat contradiction of 
Cleon's assertion that the common people of Mytilene were as 
guilty for the rebellion as the oligarchs. The character of the 
disagreement makes it likely that the subject had been debated 
before, whether by Cleon and Diodotus at the first meeting or by 
other speakers, and probably introduced by the Mytilenaeans 
themselves. On Cleon's side, there is no evidence that the people 
resisted the rebellion until hunger impelled them. On the side 
of Diodotus is the fact that a rebellion by the demos brought 
about the capitulation and the suggestion, not denied by Cleon, 
that the people may have been forced to join in the rebellion.*? 
The question cannot be judged simply. Thucydides’ narrative 
does not suggest opposition to the rebellion before the Athenian 
blockade had taken its toll, but Cleon's remark that the common 
people joined the revolt, “thinking there was less risk in going 
with the oligarchs,” ** implies that refusal to join would have 
been punished. 

The larger question of whether the Athenian Empire was 
generally popular among the lower classes is also important for 
Diodotus. He asserts that "now the demos in all the cities is 
well disposed to you and either does not rebel along with the 
oligarchs or, if it is compelled, is immediately hostile to those 
who made the revolution, so that you go to war having the 

49 - 

e Dlodods: 3.47.2; Cleon: 3.39.6 with the analysis of Legon, Phoenix 
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majority of the opposing city as an ally.” °? Once again we can- 
not be sure whether Diodotus is right; there is evidence in both 
directions, and the debate among modern scholars waxes.? The 
case immediately at hand, the rebellion of Mytilene, does not 
give unequivocal support to Diodotus. He seems to realize that 
the evidence in his favor is far from conclusive, but this does 
not trouble him unduly, for he is less interested in describing the 
facts than in prescribing a policy. In general, after putting down 
a revolt, the Athenians should blame as few men as possible. To 
kill the people along with the noble instigators of rebellion 
would play directly into the hands of the oligarchs. Future 
rebellions would find the common people hostile to Athens, 
once it was known that the same fate awaited nobles and com- 
moners, instigators and unwitting followers, guilty and innocent. 
“Even if the demos were guilty you should pretend otherwise so 
that the only group that is still friendly to you should not be- 
come hostile.” 5* 

Diodotus puts forth a policy of firm but moderate and judicious 
treatment of the allies clothed in the language of Realpolitik. But 
though this language may have been forced on him by the cir- 
cumstances of the debate, and though we may credit him with 
considerations of humanity as well, there is no doubt that his 
chief concern was political or that he believed in the effective- 
ness of the policy he proposed. He advocated the program of 
Pericles, and, up to the rebellion of Mytilene, it had worked 
well. For Diodotus there was no reason to believe that Mytilene 
was anything but an isolated case. The policy of calculated ter- 
ror proposed by Cleon was not only offensive but was probably 
unnecessary and would likely be self-defeating. Diodotus pro- 
posed instead that the Athenians pass judgment only on those 
whom Paches had sent to Athens as the guilty parties, but not 
harm the other Mytileneans.”* 

We may more readily believe that the question was less one 
of humanity than of policy when we realize that the number 
of people arrested by Paches as “most guilty” was a little over 
a thousand.** That number is probably not less than one-tenth of 

52 3.47.2. — 9 Sec above, p. 132, n. 37. 54 3.47.4. 55 3.48 
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the entire adult male population of the rebellious towns on 
Lesbos," Diodotus did not propose that these men should be 
put to death, but he must have known that would be the result. 
The vote was extremely close; the show of hands was almost 
equal, but the proposal of Diodotus won. Cleon took immediate 
advantage of the situation to propose that the assembly vote the 
death penalty for the “guilty” thousand, and his motion passed. 
Thucydides does not suggest that the vote on this question was 
close.55 Busolt rightly compares these proceedings with the trial 
of the Athenian generals after the battle of Arginusac.** Lesbians 
received no proper trial, either singly or en masse. The assembly 
simply assumed them guilty on the basis of Paches' opinion and 
voted the death penalty. We do not know how Diodotus voted; 
there is no record that he objected. 

Meanwhile, however, the ship that had been dispatched after 
the assembly on the previous day was on its way to Lesbos carry- 
ing the order to put all the men to death. A second trireme was 
sent off immediately to cancel the order. The first ship had a 
start of about twenty-four hours, but the Mytilenean envoys in 
Athens provided food and drink to the rowers and promised 
them a great reward if they got to Lesbos first. Moved by two 
powerful stimulants, the chance for a good deed and the hope 
of gain, the sailors set off at a great pace, refusing even to make 
the usual stops for eating and sleeping. Fortune was with them, 
for they encountered no contrary winds. The first boat did not 
make good speed, for its men were in no hurry to accomplish 
their frightful task; nevertheless, it got to Mytilene first. We 
must allow "Thucydides to tell the rest of the tale in his own 
dramatic way. “Paches had just read out the decree and was 
about to carry out its orders when the second ship put in and 
prevented the destruction. By so little did Mytilene escape its 
danger.” © 

Even apart from the unprecedented execution of over a 
thousand rebels, the Athenian settlement of Lesbos was unusual. 
As always the Athenians deprived the rebellious state of its walls 
and ships, but they imposed no tribute or war indemnity. Instead 
they turned all Lesbos, except for loyal Methymna, into an 


57 Beloch, Bevölkerung, 235. 58 3.50.1. 
59 Busolt, GG III:2, 1030, n. 1. 80 3.49.4. 
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Athenian cleruchy divided into three thousand lots. Three hun- 
dred of these were put aside as “sacred to the gods,” which 
means that the income from them went into the sacred treasuries, 
while the remainder went to Athenian cleruchs chosen by lot. 
There were, of course, many other Athenian cleruchies, but this 
one was unusual in that the Lesbians arranged to cultivate the 
land'themselves and to pay an annual rental of two minas to each 
cleruch.*' The cleruchs actually went to Mytilene and stayed for 
some years, though they withdrew before 412 and possibly even 
before 424.9? There is no reason to think that the Athenians in- 
terfered in the formation of the new government after the with- 
drawal of Paches and his troops. Since all the known enemies of 
Athens were gone it hardly mattered whether the new govern- 
ment was a democracy or an oligarchy.® Thus, the rebellious 
cities of Lesbos were left at least a limited autonomy, since no 
government and no tribute was imposed on them and they were 
permitted to work their land. On the other hand, the towns 
across from Lesbos on the mainland that had been dominated by 
Mytilene were taken over by Athens as subject allies and made 
to pay tribute. 

The reason for this unique arrangement is not entirely clear, 
and Thucydides does not tell us. The destruction of walls and 
fleet and the establishment of a cleruchy were common. The 
granting of limited autonomy and the absence of tribute may be 
seen as examples of the moderate policy of Diodotus following 
Periclean precedents. But why, at this moment of great financial 
need, did not the Athenians impose a heavy war indemnity of 
the kind paid by Samos in lieu of tribute? And why did the 
Athenians establish this extraordinary kind of cleruchy in place 


61 5,50.2. 

92 The history of this cleruchy has provoked considerable discussion at 
least from the time of Boeckh and Grote in the nineteenth century. It is 
difficult to reconcile the evidence of Thucydides with that of Antiphon, 
Murder of Herodes 77 as well as with the fragmentary inscription IG 
12:60 = Tod 63 = ATL D22. Gomme, HCT II, 326-332, and B. D. Mer- 
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views of P. A. Brunt, ASI, 71-92, the most persuasive. 

63 Quinn, Historia XIII (1964), argues that it was an oligarchy, but 
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of the usual sort where the natives were expelled from their land 
and the Athenian settlers took full possession and worked it them- 
selves? Grote put the matter well: “It seems remarkable that the 
Athenians, at a time when their accumulated treasure had been 
exhausted, and when they were beginning to pay direct con- 
tributions from their private property, should sacrifice five 
thousand four hundred minae (ninety talents) annual revenue 
capable of being appropriated by the state, unless that sum were 
required to maintain the kleruchs as resident garrison for the 
maintenance of Lesbos." © 

But the cleruchs stayed on the island for only a few years, so 
the puzzle remains. The Athenians may have thought it neces- 
sary to keep a garrison on Lesbos in the first years after the re- 
bellion, before its security was assured. We know that even after 
the execution of the thousand oligarchic rebels some Mytile- 
naeans were so dissatisfied with the new arrangement that they 
went into exile and some tried to recover former possessions of 
Mytilene on the mainland. But if the garrison was to be perma- 
nent the natives would have been removed, as, for instance, at 
Chalcis. The arrangement, it seems likely, was intended from 
the beginning to be temporary, and its value to Athens was both 
foreign and domestic. Besides assuring the immediate security of 
Lesbos and deterring further rebellion in the islands at a danger- 
ous moment it also provided a haven for the many Athenians 
who had been driven from their farms into the plague-ridden 
city. They had been prevented from enjoying their homes in the 
country and deprived of the crops which gave them livelihood 
by the regular Spartan invasions. The invasion of the past spring 
had been particularly severe, and the problem of supporting 
these people on imported grain must have been serious. In the 
fifth year of the war most of the victims would have exhausted 
any savings they might have had and must have looked to the 
state treasury for help just when that treasury was very low. 
Emigration to the fertile fields of Lesbos offered a providential 
solution, but the Athenian farmers were reluctant to leave 
Attica. Thucydides paints a moving picture of their distress at 
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being forced to leave their farms to go to Athens, and we may 
imagine that they would be even less happy to settle permanently 
in a foreign state.*" 

Politically, the settlement was ideal. The displaced Athenians 
would serve as a temporary garrison on Lesbos, supported by 
Lesbian labor and not draining the Athenian treasury. This re- 
lieved a pressure that was both financial and political, for a 
hungry mass of miserable farmers in the city might turn against 
the defensive war policy of the moderates and support either a 
renewal of pressure for an unsatisfactory peace or the more 
aggressive policies of Cleon and his friends. Meanwhile the three 
hundred lots set aside for the gods provided the treasury with a 
new annual income of 10 talents. When the war was over, or 
some change in the situation made it safe to return to Athens, 
the cleruchs could go home without leaving the rich lands of 
Mytilene untilled and without abandoning a source of income for 
Athens, a consideration that loomed large in the argument of 
Diodotus. Brunt’s suggestion that such a time came in 425, after 
the capture of the Spartan prisoners on Sphacteria made Attica 
secure from invasion, is very attractive.” 

The very fragmentary inscription that deals with the settle- 
ment of Mytilene ® may perhaps be dated to this time. Caution 
is required in interpreting this inscription, but it seems to have 
provided that the Mytileneans were to be autonomous and that 
the old agreements that had governed relations between Athens 
and Mytilene before 428 should be in force. Most commentators 
agree that the decree also provided for the restoration of the 
land to the Mytileneans."? What happened to the former cleruchs 
is less clear; did they stay on the island on other land, or return to 
their homes in Attica and continue to collect their rent, or return 
and give up their Lesbian income? ™ The absence of any further 


87 2.16.2. 68 Brunt, ASI, 83. 

89 IG 1?:60; Meritt, AJP XXV (1954), 359-368, and ATL D 22, and IG, 
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news of the cleruchs where we should expect to find it rules out 
the first possibility. The second could not be true. In 425, Athens 
took the dangerous step of sharply increasing the tribute assess- 
ment on its subjects. We cannot believe that at the same time it 
would permit 2,700 of its citizens, newly restored to their homes, 
to continue to receive a considerable subsidy in return for no 
service instead of adding 9o talents annually to the income of the 
state. The Athenian citizens would not have taken kindly to 
such unwarranted privileged treatment, but, much more, the 
needs of the city in the midst of a desperate war forbade it. We 
should return to the long-neglected opinion of Grote that the 
rent was thereafter paid into the state treasury in lieu of trib- 
ute.” Such a development may have been anticipated at the time 
of the original settlement in 427. 

Still another story connected with the rebellion of Mytilene 
is of some importance, though Thucydides does not mention it. 
Paches, after laying down his office, came before an Athenian 
court to give the usual accounting for his generalship. A charge 
was brought against him, and, when the verdict was unfavorable, 
Paches drew his sword and killed himself in the open court- 
room.?? Some scholars, connecting the event with an epigram by 
Agathias written a thousand years later,'* have attributed his 
action to shame at the public exposure of a private misdeed. “It 
appears, that having contracted a passion for two beautiful 
women at Mytilene, Hellanis and Lamaxis, he slew their hus- 
bands and got possession of them by force." ® Others attribute 
it to some alleged misconduct in his execution of the duties of 
his office.” He certainly had to make many important decisions 
in his term of office without orders from the sovereign assembly 
at Athens. The actions he had taken and the arrangements he 
had made certainly provided, as Busolt says, “plenty of material 
for attacks and accusations.” ?* 

Whichever story is true, the trial was surely at least partly 


7? Grote VI, 257, n. 1. 78 Plut. Nic. 6 and Arist. 26. 
74 Anth. Pal. vii. 614. 
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political." Most scholars agree that Paches was a moderate. In 
the summer of 427 he was an outstanding, and vulnerable, repre- 
sentative of that policy. The victory of Cleon at the first assem- 
bly, the close vote at the second, the success of Cleon's motion 
to kill the thousand Mytilenean rebels, show that while Cleon 
and his supporters were not in command of policy, the political 
balance on the Pnyx was a fine one. The aggressive forces in 
Athens who were dissatisfied with the conduct of the war and 
the management of the empire may have turned to the time- 
honored device of using the law court as a political forum. Their 
success in bringing down a leading opposition figure does not 
mean that they had won over a clear majority of the Athenians 
to support of their general policies. Paches very likely gave them 
some grounds for an accusation, and the jury must have con- 
sidered the merits of the case to some degree. The trial does 
show, however, that in the summer of 427, Cleon and his friends 
had achieved an unprecedented degree of power. 

Most scholars have not understood the political situation in 
Athens at this time. The usual view is that the elections in the 
spring of 427 continued to exclude the more aggressive Athenians 
around Cleon from political power and influence. Beloch says: 
“The victory of the peace party was even more decisive than in 
the previous year; the opposition was almost completely ex- 
cluded from the strategia." ?* Busolt tells us that “the peace 
party won a noteworthy success in the elections to the strategia 
of March or April 427." * Even West, who understands that 
the peace party was out of the picture, that all the generals for 
427/6 believed in carrying on the war, and that none of them 
were oligarchs arrives at unwarranted conclusions. He sees “no 
real issues in the elections of this year” and concludes that “the 
democratic party was strong and united in the spring of 427.” *! 
West combated the false view that Athenian political life was 


78 Beloch, Attische Politik, 33, though I think him almost completely 
wrong in his understanding of Athenian politics at this time, is right to 
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dominated by a struggle between oligarchic advocates of peace 
and democratic wagers of war, but the evidence permits finer 
distinctions. 

The generals elected in 427 whose attitudes we can estimate 
were Nicias, Laches, Nicostratus, Hipponicus, Demosthenes, and 
Eurymedon. Nicias, we have argued, was pre-eminently a 
moderate, and Laches and Nicostratus were closely associated 
with him and his policies.** Hipponicus, reputedly the richest 
man in Athens, was the son of Callias the Treaty Maker, 
Pericles’ associate, and was related to the family of Pericles in 
several ways.® These four were all moderates, representatives of 
that group which had guided Athenian policy since the begin- 
ning of the war and adhered to the plans of Pericles. Demos- 
thenes and Eurymedon, however, were different. Demosthenes 
was to prove himself the most aggressive and imaginative Athe- 
nian general in the Archidamian War, the inventor and executor 
of campaigns that departed completely from the strategy of 
Pericles. The views of Eurymedon are less clear, but most 
commentators consider him a supporter of Cleon and his poli- 
cies. His support of the harsh policies of the Corcyraean demo- 
crats, his frequent association and cooperation with Demos- 
thenes,* and his repeated involvement in campaigns against 
Sicily make that belief plausible. 

Busolt believes that the election of Demosthenes and Eury- 
medon “had no political significance" ** because they were 
military men and not politicians. But military questions were at 
issue in 427 and of great political significance.** The questions 

82 Busolt, GG IlI:2, 1018 and n. 9; 1044, n. 2. 

53 West, CP XIX (1924), 143. 

84 Beloch, Attische Politik, 31, speaks of his "tolles Draufgehen” and 
"ungezügelte Kampflust." Busolt places him and Eurymedon among the 
“Anhänger der kriegslustigen Demokratie." 

85 Beloch, Attische Politik, 35; Busolt, GG, III:2, 1019 and n. 2. 

86 West, CP XIX (1924), 143. They disagreed sharply, however, at 
Pylos (4.3.1-3). 

87 GG III:2, 1020. 

88 The inadequacy of the political analyses of Beloch and Busolt should 
be plain, for each is self-contradictory. Beloch says that the victory of 
what he calls the peace in 427 was even more decisive than in the 
previous year, but in the previous year there is no evidence for any 
warlike generals, and he claims none, while in 427 he admits to the 
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dividing Athenians politically concerned the strategy to win the 
war or at least bring it to an acceptable conclusion and manage- 
ment of the empire. Generals, even those known to be military 
men without political talent, were most likely to influence those 
decisions. The election of Demosthenes and Eurymedon in the 
spring of 427 may be the first evidence of a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the policies of the moderates.* That dissatisfaction 
showed itself plainly during the debate over Mytilene and was 
very likely felt in the trial and condemnation of Paches. Im- 
patience with the old strategy was growing and with it the 
demand for new men and new directions. 

About midsummer 427, but probably before the new board of 
generals took over, Nicias led an attack on the little island of 
Minoa off the coast of Megara. The island served as an 
Athenian lookout station and garrison. The Athenians wanted to 
use it as an observation point to prevent a repetition of the abor- 


election of two. Busolt speaks of a "noteworthy success" for the "peace 
party,” but considers the election of Cleon as Hellenotamias at the same 
time as evidence that "the popular party of the city still possessed a 
considerable influence," and that "the parties almost ed each other" 
(3.2.1020). Since there is no evidence of influence by any opposition in 
the previous year, much less a condition of balance, the elections of 427 
could hardly be a "noteworthy success" for the party previously in 
control. 

*9 Some scholars believe that Cleon was clected Hellenotamias for 427/6, 
and if this were true it might be further evidence for the growth of 
opposition power. The suggestion originated with Busolt’s restoration of 
Cleon’s name among the Hellenotamiae in a list for the year 427/6 
(Hermes XXV [1890], 640-645; the restoration is on line 17 of CIA IV, 
179b, p. 161). Even then there was little reason to accept the restoration, 
for which the only evidence on the stone was that one Hellenotamias 
for that year came from the same deme as Cleon. Busolt, nevertheless, 
accepted the election as fact and took it as evidence that “die stádtische 
Volkspartei noch einen massgebenden Einfluss besass” (GG, III:2, 1020). 
Beloch (GG? I:2, 324) and West (CP XIX [1924], 139) followed 
Busolt. Since then, however, the inscription has been attributed to the 
year 414/13 (IG 12:297 and SEG X:229). There is no good reason for 
believing that Cleon held the post of Hellenotamias in 427/6 or at any 
other time. 

90 For the date see Beloch, Attische Politik, 301. This is the first time 
Thucydides mentions Nicias, though he had been a general throughout 
the year and Plutarch tells us he had been a colleague of Pericles (Nic. 
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tive naval attack on Piraeus that had been launched from the 
Megarian harbor. They also wanted to prevent the use of that 
harbor for launching piratical raids on Athenian and allied 
shipping. Finally, they wanted Minoa to help tighten the block- 
ade of Megara. Nicias accomplished his task with speed and 
ingenuity. Within a few days he built a fort on the island and 
withdrew with his army, leaving an Athenian garrison behind. 
This small but skillfull campaign was in line with the defensive 
Athenian strategy. It entailed no risk, especially after the pitiful 
performance of the Spartan fleet under Alcidas, and achieved 
its end neatly. 

If this success buoyed Athenian spirits they were quickly 
depressed by news from Plataea. During the previous winter part 
of the garrison of Athenians and Plataeans in the city, running 
out of supplies and despairing of help from Athens, tried to 
escape to safety; 212 succeeded.” After the fall of Lesbos and 
about the same time as the attack on Minoa the remaining de- 
fenders of Plataea surrendered to the Spartans. The nature of 
Plataea's fall is interesting and significant. The Spartans could 
easily have taken the city by storm, since it was defended by a 
pitiful number of starving men. The commander of the Spartan 
forces, however, had received orders not to take the city by 
force but to seek a capitulation. The Spartans calculated that “if 
ever a peace were concluded with Athens, and if each side 
agreed to restore the places conquered in the war, Sparta would 
not have to restore Plataea on the grounds that it had gone over 
of its own free will.” *? This very specious argument was, in fact, 
used when peace was made in 421, and by its hypocritical terms 
the Peloponnesians were allowed to keep Plataea and the Athe- 
nians the Megarian port of Nisaea.** That such a plan should 
occur to the Spartans in 427 shows that they realized their hopes 
for a quick and easy victory were too optimistic and their strategy 
was plainly ineffective. The plague, an unanticipated but power- 
ful ally sent by the gods, had come and apparently gone without 
bringing the Athenians to their knees. The defeat of the Pel- 
oponnesian navy in the Corinthian Gulf and its disgraceful 
failure to assist the rebels on Lesbos had shown the vanity of 
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hoping for rebellions in the Athenian Empire and the achieve- 
ment of naval parity or even superiority. Though by this time 
a shift in the political situation in Sparta may have taken place, 
it is certainly too much to say, as Busolt does, that “if Sparta 
envisioned a peace on the basis of the status quo ante bellum 
that already means the renunciation of the original goal of the 
war: the destruction of the Athenian Empire." ** 

There is no evidence that the Spartans had given up their hope 
of total victory, a dictated peace, and the annihilation of the 
Athenian Empire. If they were ready for a negotiated peace of 
the sort Busolt describes they could have offered to open the 
discussions they had rudely rejected in 430. There was no 
reason to believe the Athenians would prove recalcitrant. Peri- 
cles, the great opponent of the negotiations of 430, was gone, 
and the Athenian position had not improved. The plague was 
gone, but it had done fearful damage and it might return to the 
crowded city. The Lesbian rebellion had been put down, but 
had further drained the shrinking Athenian treasury. If, as 
Busolt claims, “the failure of the Lesbian rebellion had obvi- 
ously strengthened the peace party,” °% why was peace not 
offered? The answer is that the peace party was not in power 
and the Spartans were not ready for a negotiated peace. Their 
early reverses had taught them that a negotiated peace might 
some day be forced upon them. In the meantime they pursued 
their original goal without change. 

The Spartans secured the surrender of Plataea by promising 
the garrison a fair trial, and, in due course, five judges arrived 
from Sparta. But there would be no justice, for no charges were 
brought against the Plataeans. Each one was merely asked if he 
had rendered any good service to the Spartans or their allies 
during the war.* The shocked Plataeans asked permission to 
make a longer speech, and it was granted. They complained of 
the deception by which they had been led to surrender and 
hinted at their fear that the Spartans had already made up their 
minds under the influence of the Thebans. They called up the 
memory of the heroism of the Plataeans during the Persian 
Wars, of the service they had given to all the Greeks, and of the 
special recognition Sparta had given them—in contrast to the 
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treasonous Thebans. They reminded the judges of the help they 
had sent to Sparta almost forty years earlier, at the time of the 
great Peloponnesian earthquake and the helot rebellion.’ 

These arguments, though embarrassing to the Spartans, were 
of no avail. The Thebans, fearing that the Spartans might soften, 
rose to respond. The judges then repeated the original question 
to the Plataeans, and each one, of course, answered “no.” At 
least 200 Plataeans and 25 Athenians were put to death, and the 
women who remained in the city were sold into slavery. Theban 
arguments were not persuasive; as Thucydides reports, they 
were self-serving, distorted, sophistical, and unconvincing. Nei- 
ther justice nor rhetoric explains the Spartan action but, as 
Thucydides makes clear, Realpolitik: “The behavior of the 
Spartans toward the Thebans was influenced almost entirely by 
concern for the Thebans, for they thought that they would be 
useful in the war that was just then beginning." ** If the last 
words represent Spartan thinking, they were not preparing for a 
negotiated peace, but for a long war in which Boeotian power 
would be more important than a reputation for justice and de- 
cency. But even if Thucydides is responsible for pointing 
out that the war was in its early stages,” the Spartan brutality 
shows that no peace party was in power or had important in- 
fluence. Such an atrocity could only harden feeling and make 
peace less likely. 

The city and territory of Plataea were dealt with in two 
stages. For about a year it was nominally in the control of the 
Spartans, to whom it had been surrendered, and inhabited by 
some exiles from Megara and the Plataeans who were pro- 


91 3.53-59. 95 3.68.4. 

99 The words òy woAcuov . . . áprc róre xaftordpevoy echo others used 
by Thucydides to describe Athenian thinking at the outbreak of the 
Lesbian rebellion. The Athenians were reluctant to make an enemy of 
Lesbos when they were troubled by the plague xai rov woAduov dprt 
xabiorapévov kai dxpdlovros (3.3.1). Gomme (HCT II, 358), assuming 
that Thucydides is speaking his own mind on both occasions, takes it 
that these passages were written late, at least after the Peace of Nicias. 
He is probably right in both assumptions, but both passages seem to me 
somewhat ambiguous. Possibly Thucydides is paraphrasing the thinking 
of the Athenians in the first passage and the Spartans in the second. 
Thus both participants realized that the war would not end soon, but 
was in its early stages. That should not have been hard to believe in 427. 
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Theban. Evidently, real control was in the hands of Thebes, 
which had a powerful interest in the settlement. After this brief 
time the Thebans leveled the town entirely. They built a stone 
temple to Hera and, near her sanctuary, a large inn, constructed 
in part from the materials of the destroyed Plataean houses. Per- 
haps these pious acts were intended to enlist the help of Hera in 
warding off the justice of Zeus. The land of Plataea was parceled 
out to deserving Thebans on ten-year leases, By 421 the Thebans 
spoke of it as part of their own territory.’” Plataea had been 
obliterated, and the Athenians had not lifted a finger.’ 

The fall of Plataea and its abandonment by the Athenians 
were inevitable. No reasonable man could expect Athens to send 
an army to relieve a city that was strategically untenable, and 
we have no reason to believe that any Athenian complained. Yet 
there was reason for embarrassment, if not shame. Not only was 
Plataea a faithful ally of long standing; when Plataea was first 
attacked in 429 she could have yielded on reasonable terms had 
not Athens held her to the alliance and promised help.’ That 
promise, we have argued, was probably made during the tempo- 
rary ascendancy of the aggressive faction that was no longer in 
control," but the vote must have been taken by the people in 
the sovereign assembly and was legally and morally binding on 
the state. The Athenians clearly felt a responsibility to the sur- 
viving Plataeans. On the motion of Pericles’ nephew Hippocra- 
tes ™ the Athenians granted the Plataeans the rare, almost unique 
privilege of Athenian citizenship.’ 

100 5.17.2. 

101 The foregoing reconstruction is based on an interpretation of 
Thuc. 3.68.3-5 which accepts the reading of all the manuscripts 85aio 
before Meyapéwv in 68.3. Classen and Steup delete @yBaior because of the 
Gaio. that follows at the end of the same paragraph, and their sug- 

tion has won much support. I share the doubts expressed by Gomme, 
HCT II, 357. My own reconstruction is a development of his argument. 
See also Busolt, GG III:2, 1037, n. 3. 

102 2.73.3. 103 See above, pp. 104-105. 

194 Dem. Against Neaera 104. The decree qaos by Demosthenes 
identifies the mover only as Hippocrates. Busolt, GG III:2, 1038, says 
he was “sicherlich der Neffe des Perikles,” and I agree. 

105 1n addition to the Demosthenes pw cited above see Isoc. 
Panatb. 94, Lysias XXIII, 2, and the discussion by Busolt, GG III:2, 1038, 
n. 2. 
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The importance of Plataea was chiefly symbolic and emo- 
tional, but soon after its fall the Athenians were confronted by 
a serious threat to their alliance with the highly strategic island 
of Corcyra. For some months internal strife in Corcyra had 
threatened to result in a break with Athens, provoke interven- 
tion by the Peloponnesians, and possibly even align Corcyra with 
the enemy. The trouble began with the return to Corcyra of 
some 250 prisoners taken by the Corinthians at the battle of 
Sybota in 433.1% These free Corcyraeans, unlike the 800 slave 
captives who were immediately sold, the Corinthians treated 
with great care. Thucydides tells us that most of them were men 
of high rank and wealth and that the Corinthians hoped to use 
them one day to change Corcyra’s allegiance.” The Corinthians 
bided their time and won their captives' loyalty. Probably in the 
winter of 428/7 or the following spring, they judged the time 
ripe to send them back home to subvert the policy and govern- 
ment of their native land.'^* The Mytilenean rebellion was under 
way, Plataea was under siege. The prisoners were probably sent 
back to foment rebellion in the Ionian Sea about the time that 
Alcidas sailed into the Aegean and hope was high among the 
Peloponnesians that a general rebellion of Athens' allies would 
soon take place.’ 

These men who, for whatever reason, had become agents of a 

106 1.55. 

107 1.55.1. Thucydides speaks of the captives as follows: ériyyavov 8 
xal Suvdper abrüv of mÀelovs mpürot Óvres THs móÀeus. This language makes 
it clear that these were wealthy and powerful men whose subsequent 
behavior shows clearly what we might otherwise expect—that they were 
oligarchs hostile to the democrats of Corcyra. It plainly does not allow 
for the interpretation of I. A. F. Bruce, Phoenix XXV (1971), 109, that 
they were merely “a sample of the n grin or epibatae on the Corcyraean 
ships," who may even have included thetes. Thucydides makes a point 
of telling us just the opposite. The view of Grote, VI, 266ff., is correct. 
The same view has been put neatly by R. P. Legon, “Demos and Stasis, 
Studies in the Factional Politics of Classical Greece," Ph.D. dissertation, 
Ithaca, N.Y., 1966, 23: "It must be obvious that a party composed of the 
men of wealth and influence, which opposes the aims of the democratic 
faction and ultimately murders its leaders, must be oligarchic." 

108 Thucydides does not tell us when the captives were sent home. I 
am persuaded by the arguments of Grote, VI, 266, and Busolt, GG III:2, 


1041 and n. 1. Gomme, HCT II, 359, accepts the same dating. 
109 Grote, VI, 266. 
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foreign power against their own government, were still regarded 
back home as patriotic citizens who had lost their liberty fighting 
for their homeland against Corinth. Their usefulness as agents 
depended on their ability to sustain that reputation, so a “cover 
story” was invented to explain their safe return. The pretense 
was that they had been ransomed for the incredibly high sum of 
800 talents guaranteed by the proxenoi of the Corcyraeans at 
Corinth."° They were wealthy, influential men whose prestige 
was particularly great because of their status as returned heroes, 
and they made good use of all these advantages. They went 
among the citizens trying to break off the alliance with Athens. 
They said nothing of oligarchy nor did they suggest changing 
sides in the war. They argued for a return to the traditional 
neutrality of Corcyra.! This suggestion must have been popu- 
lar in a state with a tradition of political isolation which seems to 
have taken no part in the war since its first year; "? the Cor- 
cyraeans decided to reconsider the alliance with Athens. This 
development encouraged Corinth and alarmed Athens, and each 
sent a ship carrying diplomatic envoys to try to sway the 
decision. 

After hearing from the Corinthians and Athenians the demo- 
cratic Corcyraean assembly voted to reaffirm the defensive 
alliance, but also “to be friends with the Peloponnesians as they 
had in the past." "* This was certainly “a naive and unrealistic 
decision,” ™* for they could hardly have expected to carry out 
the terms of the alliance with Athens while friendly with the 
enemies it was fighting. This is by no means the only example 
of such naiveté on the part of the common people in the Greek 
states,"5 but the active politicians must have realized that the 
new policy was impossible and therefore transitory. The vote 
was a victory for the oligarchic plotters, who must have seen it 
as the first step in their plan to disengage Corcyra from Athens 

11? Gomme, HCT II, 359, thinks the sum impossibly high and suggests 


80 as the correct figure. 
111 3.70.2, Thucydides says nothing of their arguments, saying merely 


éxpacooyv . . . drws åmoorowow "Alqvatov riv mów. | deduce their argu- 
ments from the subsequent decision made by the Corcyraean assembly. 
112 2.25.1. 118 3.70.2. 114 Bruce, Phoenix XXV (1971), 109. 
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and join Corinth. They took advantage of their success to bring 
to trial Peithias, a democratic leader closely attached to Athens.™* 
The charge was that he was trying to enslave Corcyra to the 
Athenians. As a criminal charge this amounted to treason, but 
the trial was clearly political, for it brought into the law courts 
the argument over Corcyraean foreign policy. On this occasion, 
it appears, the oligarchs overplayed their hand. The ordinary 
Corcyraean did not regard the advocacy of an alliance with 
Athens, or even its elevation to a full offensive and defensive 
alliance, as a treasonous act, and Peithias was acquitted. 

The initiative now fell to Peithias. He brought a suit against 
the five richest men among his accusers on the charge that they 
had cut vine poles from the sacred precincts of Zeus and 
Alcinous, a form of sacrilege for which the law prescribed a very 
high fine. Thucydides does not tell us whether they were guilty 
of the deed, but the political character of the trial must have 
been plain to the jury. The verdict was guilty, but, in view of 
the greatness of the fine imposed, the defendants pleaded for the 
opportunity to pay in installments, taking refuge in the temples 
for safety. The Corcyraean council, under the influence of 
Peithias who was a member, rejected the appeal and voted to 
let the law take its course. 

The condition of the plotters was now desperate. The two 
trials had shown that their political influence was waning and 
had, in fact, contributed to its decline. Their leaders were 
threatened by serious financial damage or, if they could not pay 
the fine, a more unpleasant punishment. They knew, moreover, 
that Peithias, triumphant and more influential than ever, would 
try to use his position in the council to conclude a full offensive 
and defensive alliance with Athens."" The attempt to bring 
Corcyra over to Corinth by peaceful means had miscarried. The 
plotters now resorted to assassination and terror. They broke 
into a meeting of the council armed with daggers, killing 
Peithias and 60 others, both council members and private citi- 


116 Thucydides describes him as eAomrpdgevds re TOv '"Afnvatov 3.70.3. 
What éeAompégevos was is not entirely clear (see Gomme, HCT II, 360) 
but the close relationship with Athens is plain. 
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zens. A few democratic associates of Peithias made their escape 
and reached safety aboard the Athenian trireme which was still 
in the harbor."* The ship apparently sailed immediately to 
Athens where the refugees could explain what had happened and 
urge retaliatory action. 

In an atmosphere of terror the assassins called a meeting of the 
assembly. They had to move fast, for some reaction from Athens 
was certain, but even in such confused and frightening circum- 
stances they could not move the Corcyraean people to change 
alliances. The plotters put the best face possible on what they 
had done, saying that it prevented enslavement to Athens. The 
most they dared propose, however, was a policy of neutrality, 
and even this was passed only under compulsion.!? Their posi- 
tion was far from secure, and they sent an embassy to Athens to 
plead that the events were not against Athenian interests and to 
persuade the Corcyraean fugitives not to urge Athenian action. 
"The ambassadors persuaded some of the Corcyraeans but not the 
Athenians, who understood the matter quite well. They arrested 
the ambassadors as revolutionaries and placed them and the men 
they had persuaded on Aegina for safe keeping. 

The embassy to Athens had obviously been meant to gain 
time for the conspirators to tighten their very tenuous hold on 
Corcyra. Soon after it left, a Corinthian ship carrying ambassa- 
dors from Sparta arrived, very likely summoned by the con- 
spirators. Encouraged by the hope of support and fearing the 
imminent arrival of the Athenians, they attacked the common 
people and defeated them in a pitched battle. Even their tactics 
of terror had not persuaded the people, yet they must make the 
island secure under their rule before the Athenians came. The 
democrats, though defeated in battle, had not been destroyed. 
Under cover of darkness they seized the acropolis and the other 
high places of the town, as well as the seaward harbor. The 
oligarchs controlled the area around the market place and the 
harbor facing the mainland. The next day both sought support 
by offering freedom to the slaves; most of these joined the demo- 

118 3.70.6. The Corinthians had evidently left, perhaps when it became 


clear that their agents would not be successful. 
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crats, but the oligarchs were able to hire 800 mercenaries from 
the mainland. Full-scale civil war reigned on Corcyra.'?? 

Two days later a second battle was fought. This time the 
democrats, better located and more numerous, were successful, 
and the oligarchs saved themselves only by fleeing to the part 
of the city they controlled, including their own houses. When 
night came the democrats clearly were in control; the Corin- 
thian ship prudently sailed away, and the mercenaries sneaked 
off to the mainland. Their departure was timely, for the next 
day Nicostratus, commander of the Athenian forces at Nau- 
pactus, sailed into the harbor with 12 ships and 5oo Messenian 
hoplites. News of his imminent arrival probably explains the 
panic of the oligarchs and the quick departure of their allies. 
Nicostratus behaved with great moderation. He must have been 
instructed to insist that the defensive alliance be converted to one 
that was both offensive and defensive, but beyond that he must 
have had discretion to settle matters on the island to make it 
safe for Athens. The spirit of his settlement, however, was the 
opposite of that proposed by Cleon for Mytilene and shows that 
the Athenians continued to accept the moderate theory of im- 
perial rule supported by Pericles, Diodotus, and their followers. 
There was no proposal to put to death all the oligarchs; only the 
ten men judged most responsible were to be tried, and the rest 
were to live together and make peace with one another.’ 

But the civil war on Corcyra had gone too far to permit such 
a gentle solution. The ten men selected for trial fled. The demo- 
cratic faction that controlled Corcyra feared the oligarchs and 
wanted more security. Before they would allow Nicostratus to 
depart they persuaded him to leave them a guard of 5 Athenian 
ships, in return for 5 ships of their own manned by oligarchs— 
their own personal enemies. The men chosen for this service, 
fearing they would be sent not to Naupactus for naval service 
but to Athens to meet some awful fate, fled for sanctuary to the 
temples. Nicostratus tried to reassure them, but they would not 
budge. The democrats took this as evidence of their evil inten- 
tions and prepared to kill all the oligarchs, but Nicostratus inter- 
vened. By now all those tinged with oligarchical sympathies, 
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fearing for their lives, had escaped to the temple of Hera; they 
numbered at least goo. Afraid that so large a group might start 
a revolution, the democrats moved them to an island across from 
the temple.!?? 

At this point the Peloponnesians intervened in force. Their 
decision to become involved on Corcyra is further evidence 
that the peace party lacked influence in Sparta at this time. 
When the 4o ships under Alcidas straggled back from the 
Aegean they landed at Cyllene. There they were strengthened 
by 13 ships from Leucas and Ambracia and by Brasidas, who 
once again was sent as symboulos. They hurried their prepara- 
tions in the hope of deciding the issue favorably before the 
Athenian fleet could arrive in force.’ Four or five days after 
the oligarchs had been put on the island the Peloponnesian fleet 
arrived at Corcyra. The Corcyraean democrats put out to sea 
with 6o ships, in bad order, with poor discipline, and contrary to 
the advice of the Athenians. In the ensuing battle the Pelopon- 
nesians easily defeated the Corcyraeans, though fear of the 12 
Athenian ships prevented them from exploiting the victory. The 
Corcyraeans expected them to attack the city and took the 400 
prisoners back to the temple of Hera on the mainland since the 
island was no longer safe. But the Peloponnesians were content 
to sail back to the mainland across from Corcyra with the ships 
they had captured. The next day, though the Corcyraeans were 
terribly frightened, and in spite of the advice of Brasidas, they 
again failed to attack the city; soon it was too late. As night 
fell the Peloponnesians received a signal that an Athenian fleet 
was coming from Leucas. This was a force of 6o ships com- 
manded by Eurymedon son of Thucles.?* The Peloponnesians 
wasted no time—they left immediately and even hauled their 
ships across the Leucadian isthmus to avoid being seen by the 
approaching Athenians. 

When the Corcyraeans learned that the danger was gone they 
gave vent to all the rage produced by fear and civil war. Pro- 
tected by the Messenian hoplites left behind by Nicostratus and 
by the fleet under Eurymedon, they launched a frightful attack 


on their domestic enemies. Political execution degenerated into 
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wanton murder; men were killed for private revenge and for 
money. No impiety or sacrilege was spared.’ The horrors of 
the civil war in Corcyra give Thucydides an opportunity to 
speak in general of the evil consequences of civil strife during 
wartime.’** Thucydides pointedly remarks that Eurymedon was 
present with his 60 ships for seven days while the wanton killing 
was done; unlike Nicostratus he made no attempt to stop it. 
There is no question that he could have done so, for his force 
was five times that of Nicostratus. He could not have received 
specific orders when he left Athens, for the situation on Corcyra 
was too fluid and mysterious. Probably his orders were not very 
different from those given Nicostratus: keep Corcyra safe for 
Athens. Eurymedon, however apparently held the same views as 
Cleon did and deplored the moderation which seemed to be 
ineffective and to encourage revolution." As a result he was 
willing to see the oligarchs of Corcyra destroyed, the innocent 
along with the guilty. 

The appearance of Eurymedon at Corcyra meant the new 
board of generals had taken office, and his actions there suggest 
that the feeling for a departure from the policies of Pericles was 
growing. This impression is fortified by the Athenian decision 
in September to send an expedition to Sicily. Syracuse wished to 
dominate the island of Sicily. We do not know just when war 
began, but by 427 she had attacked the neighboring state of 
Leontini. The war had quickly leaped over the narrow strait to 
Italy. Soon all the Dorian cities of Sicily, except Camarina, and 
Locri in Italy were allied with Syracuse, while the Chalcidian 
cities of Sicily, whose people were of Ionian heritage, Camarina, 
and Rhegium in Italy were allied with Leontini. When it was 
clear that the Leontines were losing and that their city was in 
danger they sent an embassy to Athens asking the Athenians to 
honor their treaty and send help.7* A treaty with Leontini, a 
symmachia, a full offensive and defensive alliance, dated back 
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perhaps to the 450s and had been renewed as recently as 433/2.? 
The Athenians could have refused as they were busy fighting 
their own war of survival, but they chose to honor the treaty 
and sent a fleet of 20 ships under Laches and Charoeades. The 
question is why, when their manpower was decimated by the 
plague and their treasury depleted, did the Athenians undertake 
an expedition to a place so remote and seemingly tangential to 
the major strategy of the war? !*? 

We may safely dismiss the suggestion of Diodorus that the 
Athenians were convinced by the rhetorical innovations of the 
great sophist Gorgias who led the embassy from Leontini.!*! 
Thucydides speaks of three reasons. The first is formal, probably 
the one officially mentioned in the decree of the assembly au- 
thorizing the expedition, based on relationship with the Leon- 
tines and their allies. They really made their decision, however, 
"because they did not want the Peloponnese to receive grain 
from that region and because they were making a preliminary 
test to see if they could bring the affairs of Sicily under their 
control.” 33? One of the puzzles of Thucydidean scholarship is 
to interpret such attributions of motive. Some scholars have 
thought that in this passage Thucydides is merely expressing his 
own personal opinion of what moved the Athenians, but more 
likely he is selecting among arguments that were put forward in 
the public debate on the request of the Leontines.!55 Some 
Athenians, no doubt, saw some merit in all these reasons for 
going to Sicily, but different political groups probably were 
more impressed by different arguments. 

The expedition is commonly attributed entirely to the group 
variously called the “radicals” or “democrats” or the war party 
of which Cleon was a leader.* All the evidence, however, sug- 

129 For the date of the first treaty see Kagan, Outbreak, 155 and n. 3. 
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gests that the expedition was generally approved and provoked 
little, if any, opposition. Thucydides tells of no disagreements 
such as those concerning the fate of Mytilene, or the treaty with 
Corcyra in 433, or the Sicilian expedition of 415, nor does any 
other author, The commanders of the expedition, moreover, 
were Laches, a friend of Nicias, and Charoeades, whose associa- 
tions are unknown. Eurymedon, who had commanded at Cor- 
cyra and who apparently was close to Cleon, was available, as 
was Demosthenes, but neither was chosen. It is hard to believe 
that the war party was strong enough to force acceptance of 
the Sicilian offer over the objections of their opponents but not 
strong enough to secure the appointment of even one of their 
generals to the command. We must conclude that Nicias and 
other moderates supported the expedition. 

We must not overlook the obvious: the Athenians went to 
Sicily in 427 because they were asked. The request reflected a 
change in the situation which might prove dangerous to Athens, 
and they could not easily reject it. Both sides had realized that 
the Peloponnesians could receive important support from Sic- 
ily. If the Syracusans and their allies ever provided money and 
ships in any significant quantity the threat to Athenian control 
of the sea would be considerable. That the Peloponnesians had 
received no help from their Dorian cousins in Sicily may well 
have been due to the presence on that island of Athenian allies 
who first presented a threat to Syracuse and then engaged her 
in a war. If Syracuse were permitted to subjugate those allies 
she would have a free hand and might then lend support to her 
Corinthian metropolis and to the Peloponnesian cause in general. 
To forestall such a possibility was quite in line with the defensive 
policy of Pericles as the moderates must have understood.** 

Athenian desire to prevent the importation of grain into the 
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Peloponnesus was defensive and in accord with the Periclean 
strategy, if one believes that his strategy included plans for a 
blockade of the Peloponnese which, together with coastal raids, 
would "create disaffection in the Peloponnese by causing a 
shortage of food." '*' We have seen, however, that Pericles’ 
strategy did not include such actions.’** The interest in prevent- 
ing Sicilian grain from reaching the Peloponnese was a new 
development reflecting new conditions. To some extent the 
length and severity of the Spartan devastations of Attica de- 
pended on the grain supply. If Sicily were unable to supply the 
Peloponnesians they might be forced to curtail their attacks on 
Attica. The prospect of a long war must have made the Athe- 
nian moderates anxious "to check the flow of this traffic at its 
source by sending military aid on a limited scale to their western 
allies.” °° The purpose was not, however, contrary to the spirit 
of the Periclean strategy, rather an extension of it. Pericles, faced 
by the fact of an extended war, might have taken a similar step, 
and the likelihood is that Nicias and his associates were willing to 
do so. 

It is highly unlikely, however, that these men intended the 
fleet to serve as a first step in the subjugation of Sicily. That goal 
was totally out of keeping with the policy of Pericles and 
directly violated his warning, given more than once, to avoid 
any attempt to extend the empire during the war. Among the 
Athenians who wanted to wage the war more vigorously and 
aggresively were a group of reckless expansionists who never 
lost sight of the chance to extend the empire and the wealth and 
power of Athens. For some time many of them had looked to 
the west as a likely area for conquest.'*^ Hyperbolus and men 
like him seem to have had grandiose plans even during the war, 
and Aristophanes in the Knights teases them about aiming even 
at Carthage.'! However, he does not implicate Cleon in such 
wild fantasies, though the comedy is directed chiefly at him. 
There is no indication that Cleon at any time advocated turning 
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the war into one of expansion for its own sake.*? The two 
campaigns in which he was involved directly, Sphacteria and 
Amphipolis, were aimed at winning the war against Sparta, not 
at increasing the territory of Athens. If he, and men like Demos- 
thenes and Eurymedon, wished to try to gain control of Sicily, 
as we may believe they did, their reasons were different from 
those of men like Hyperbolus. 

The same reasons that led the moderates to undertake the 
expedition to Sicily also appealed to the aggressive party. They, 
too, wanted to prevent the delivery of grain to the Peloponnese 
and to prevent a Sicily dominated by Syracuse from providing 
help to the enemy. As men of action, impatient with half- 
measures, they may not have been satisfied with intervening 
merely to restore the earlier status quo. If Syracuse was about 
to take over the island, Athenian intervention followed by 
withdrawal would only produce the same situation again. Thus 
they wanted to act decisively to “bring the affairs of Sicily under 
their control.” !** That would imply only Athenian predomi- 
nance, perhaps the establishment of a garrison and naval base 
on Sicily to prevent future trouble. The language of Thucydides 
requires nothing more. Yet Cleon and his associates may have 
aimed at something more—the absorption of the cities of Sicily 
into the Athenian Empire, either as allies contributing ships and 
men or as subjects contributing money. This need not contradict 
our previous assertion that their purpose was not the expansion of 
the empire but winning the war. The greatest problem facing 
Athens in 427 was financial, and we have seen that the steps 
taken to alleviate it had been inadequate. The war threatened 
to go on indefinitely and the treasury surely would not. If the 
Athenians could bring the enormous wealth of Sicily under their 
control the effect on the war would be enormous. The pressure 
on the Athenian treasury would be relieved and they would 
avoid the dangerous and unwelcome prospect of raising the 
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tribute paid by the allies. A more aggressive policy of attacks on 
the Peloponnese would be possible and the Peloponnesian fleet 
could be swept from the sea. The seizure by Athens of a major 
resource on which the Peloponnesians themselves had relied 
would have a devastating effect on their morale. Possibly it might 
bring the Spartans around and end the war. At the very least 
Athens would be able to fight for as long as might be necessary. 
Perhaps, like Canning, Cleon and his friends wanted to bring in 
the new world to redress the balance of the old. This was far 
from a bad idea, especially when pursued in the cautious way the 
Athenians had chosen. They might well have thought that it was 
forced on them by the stubbornness of the Spartans, the failure 
of the Periclean strategy, and the absence of a likely alternative. 

The 20 ships sailed off just in time to avoid the second out- 
break of the plague and a number of earthquakes that struck 
central Greece.** Their numbers did not adequately indicate 
their significance. Their mission initiated a new policy for 
Athens. Time and the course of events had moved the radicals 
into a position where they could influence that policy and the 
moderates into one where they could not completely resist. The 
way was open to greater departures from the defensive strategy 
devised by Pericles, and those departures would be conducted by 
his friends as well as his enemies. 


144 3.87, 
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The commitment of the Athenians to a more active policy is 
fully demonstrated by the campaigns they undertook in the 
spring and summer of 426. In Sicily, the Aegean, Boeotia, and 
northwestern Greece they moved aggressively to try to gain 
the upper hand in the deadlocked war. Scholars have usually 
assumed that the elections to the strategia in the spring of 426 
were related to the new spirit of offensive warfare and brought 
to power men who were hostile to the former leaders and pre- 
pared to overthrow the former policy. We are told that “the 
shift in public opinion expressed itself in full strength. Scarcely 
one of the incumbent generals was re-elected; in their place 
came men of the war party"; ' “the peace party suffered a de- 
feat”;* and "the youthful, hot-headed amateur strategists had 
obtained the ears of the populace.” * 

There is little reason to believe any of this. In the first place 
two generals, Laches and Eurymedon, were re-elected. The re- 
turn of two men to the panel of generals is significant; in the 
years 433/2 to 425/4, for instance, we know of no case when 
more than two generals were re-elected.* Further, each general 
represented one of the major factions, for Laches was a moderate 
and Eurymedon was associated with the aggressive faction. 
Among the generals who were not re-elected, the two best 
known are Nicias and Demosthenes—one figure from each fac- 
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tion was retired. Finally, all the aggressive campaigns we have 
mentioned were undertaken by the board of generals chosen in 
427, which does not fit the hypothesis that the elections of 426 
replaced a cautious, conservative board of generals with a new 
group of aggressive radicals. We have no evidence of a change 
in Athenian politics, a shift in support from one set of politicians 
or soldiers to another. In 426/5, as in the previous year, the 
strategia probably consisted of both moderates and radicals. The 
change was not one of politics but of policy; the Athenians were 
disillusioned with the policy of inactivity pursued in the past; 
some were eager and others at least willing to try something 
more positive and daring. The sending of a fleet to Sicily late in 
427 demonstrated the strength of the new feeling, and the activi- 
ties of 426 showed that it continued to grow stronger. There 
were no major disagreements on policy among the Athenians in 
426; the only question was whether a particular plan or under- 
taking was likely to be successful and help bring about the com- 
monly desired goal: the quickest victory possible. 

In Sicily the Athenians did remarkably well in view of the 
small size of their force. In 427, Laches and Charoeades had 
established their base at the friendly Italian city of Rhegium, 
just across the strait from Messina, probably because Leontini, 
an inland town, could provide no naval base and was too close 
to Syracuse for safety.* Thucydides’ account of this first expedi- 
tion is scattered and sketchy and does no justice to its potential 
importance.’ He does not describe the strategy of the Athenian 
generals or how their tactics were related to it. This has helped 
obscure the very reasonable and initially successful strategy they 
pursued.* 
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The Athenians intended to gain complete control of the Straits 
of Messina in order to hinder the transportation of grain from 
Sicily to the Peloponnese. Thus they must gain control of 
Messina. That city in turn would serve as a rallying point for 
Greek Sicilians, especially those of Ionian stock, and for native 
Sicels hostile to Syracuse. With a base on Sicily, command of 
the sea, and the support of local troops, the Athenians might 
hope to defeat the Syracusans. Such victory might gain them 
more support and even defections from the Syracusan side. At 
the very least their success would frustrate Syracusan plans for 
the domination of Sicily and prevent Sicilian help for Sparta. If 
all went well it might bring Sicily under Athenian control. 

Soon after their arrival at Rhegium the Athenians divided 
their forces into two squadrons, one under each general, pre- 
sumably to explore the coast of Sicily and test the sentiment of 
the natives. Laches sailed along the southern coast off Camarina 
while Charoeades explored the eastern shore off Sicilian Megara. 
The task of Charoeades was the more dangerous, for he sailed 
in Syracusan waters. He encountered a Syracusan fleet, was 
wounded, and died.” Soon after, Laches, reinforced by 10 ships 
from Rhegium, launched an attack on the Liparian Islands, 
which lie off the north shore of Sicily at the western entrance 
to the Straits of Messina.!? This attack may have been made 
partly to please the Rhegians who supplied one-third of the 
fleet,!! but there were far better reasons. The Athenian plan re- 
quired control of the sea, and particularly of the area around the 
straits. The Liparians were allied to Syracuse and could cause 
the Athenian fleet mischief; their conquest was of great im- 
portance. The Athenians and Rhegians employed the usual de- 
vice of devastating the island, but the Liparians would not yield. 
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Since the shortage of water on the islands prevented campaign- 
ing during the dry season, the Athenians temproarily abandoned 
the attack. They returned to attack again the following winter, 
but Thucydides does not tell us whether they were successful; 
probably they were not.'? After the first assault in the winter of 
427/6, Laches withdrew to Rhegium. From there he moved 
against the Locrians, neighbors and enemies of the Rhegians, 
and with some success. Again, this action must have pleased 
the Rhegians, but it was also needed to make the Athenian base 
secure. 

The Athenian presence and activity seem to have had a great 
impact on Sicily, for Thucydides tells that by the summer of 
426 the island was boiling with warfare. With his base at 
Rhegium safe and the prospects on Sicily better, Laches was 
ready for the next step. He took Mylae, a small town west of 
Messina and subordinate to it, and then he took Messina itself.!5 
This stunningly important victory that at one stroke gave 
Athens control of the straits, encouraged defections from Syra- 
cuse, and threatened her position on the island. During the 
summer many native Sicels who had been dominated by the 
Syracusans were encouraged by the Athenian successes to rebel 
and join forces with Athens and her allies. In the winter of 
426/5, Laches took advantage of their assistance to attack 
Inessa, a Sicel town whose acropolis was held by a Syracusan 
force. The town was of some importance. Located some eighty 
stadia inland from Catana, Inessa was one of three fortified towns 
that, along with Morgantina and Hybla protected Syracuse's 
dominion over the Sicels of southern Sicily." A successful attack 
probably would have caused further Sicel defections from Syra- 
cuse and guaranteed the security of the Athenian allies at 
Leontini, Naxos, and Catana; not least, it would have presented 
Syracuse with a threat from both land and sea. The attack failed, 
and during the retreat the allies of Athens suffered some casual- 
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ties at the hands of the Syracusans. The failure was disappointing 
but not serious. Laches continued his attacks, defeating the 
Locrians in a battle and launching an attack against Himera to- 
gether with the Sicels. The Sicels attacked from the inland direc- 
tion while the Athenians came by sea, but apparently did not 
take Himera.!* 

Our knowledge of later events should not obscure the success 
Laches had achieved. He had taken Messina and control of the 
straits; he had prevented the Syracusan conquest of Leontini 
whose imminent danger had caused the Athenian expedition; he 
had brought over many subjects of Syracuse to the Athenian side 
and begun to threaten the region around Syracuse. The evidence 
of unhindered Athenian operations at sea together with the 
direct testimony of Thucydides show that the Syracusans had 
been totally barred from the sea by the small Athenian fleet.'? 
The Syracusans clearly understood the danger presented to 
them by Athenian control of Messina: “They saw that the place 
controlled the access to Sicily and feared that the Athenians 
would some time use it as a base for attacking with a larger 
force.” ?? All this remarkable success encouraged the Sicilian 
Greeks who were allied to the Athenians to send to Athens for 
even more help, for they knew that the Syracusans were prepar- 
ing a fleet, and they expected a counterattack. 

Thucydides does not say what arguments the Sicilian ambas- 
sadors in Athens used to press their case. His language, however, 
makes it plain that they did not suggest that the safety of the 
force already there might be threatened by an aroused Syracuse. 
The reasons he gives for the Athenians’ decision to send help 
show confidence rather than alarm: they voted the ships “in part 
because they thought they could end the war there sooner, and 
partly because they wanted to give the fleet practice." ** The 
Sicilians may have exaggerated the successes of Laches without 
indicating the extent of the difficulties still confronting him. 
They must have argued that the successes of the first campaign 
presaged the complete defeat of Syracuse; all that was needed 
was the dispatch of an additional force to defeat the Syracusan 
fleet then being built. This would end that city's power and 
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bring Sicily over to Athens. Some such arguments must have 
been employed, and they were successful. The Athenians voted 
to send 4o ships under three commanders. Pythodorus was to 
leave immediately with a few ships and take command from 
Laches. Sophocles and Eurymedon would follow with the main 
force later.? We have no reason to believe that there was any 
Serious disagreement among the Athenians on the wisdom of 
sending reinforcements. The news from the Sicilian ambassadors 
seemed to support the high hopes cherished by the war party. 
Any who thought that the expedition was not worth while could 
comfort themselves with the thought that at least it would give 
the fleet some much needed practice.” When Pythodorus sailed 
westward he carried with him Athenian hopes that were prob- 
ably exorbitant, but those hopes were quite reasonable on the 
basis of what they had been told Laches had achieved in one 
year with only 20 ships. 

On the mainland of Greece the campaigning season seemed 
ready to begin in the usual way. Agis son of Archidamus called 
out the Peloponnesian army for the annual attack on Attica, but 
got only as far as the Isthmus of Corinth before a series of earth- 
quakes compelled him to turn back.** Some scholars have sug- 
gested that the earthquakes were merely an excuse, that the re- 
turn of King Pleistoanax from exile, probably in the winter of 
427/6,” signaled a return to power of the peace party and the 
opening of negotiations with Athens.?* The argument in favor 
of this hypothesis is not weighty; it rests merely on the fact of 
the return of Pleistoanax and on an interpretation of the passage 
in the Acharnians of Aristophanes that speaks of a demand for 
the restoration of Aegina." We have argued that the demand 
fits the peace offer of 430 very well,” and there is no reason to 
invent another offer of peace on its account. Nor is there reason 
to connect the return of Pleistoanax with the renewal of peace 
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negotiations in 426. He favored peace with Athens in 446/5 and 
again in 421, and we may readily believe that he generally hoped 
for peaceful relations with the Athenians. Probably those Spar- 
tans opposed to the war welcomed his return as likely to be of 
use in the future, but there is no reason to think they were 
responsible for his restoration. Thucydides reports that the 
restoration was brought about by constant urgings on the part 
of the Delphic oracle and that the enemies of Pleistoanax accused 
him of bribing the oracle to accomplish his return.? They were 
probably right. 

There is likewise no reason to believe that he played an im- 
portant role in Spartan policy in the years soon after his return. 
He was the object of suspicion because of both his earlier be- 
havior and the manner of his return. Whenever the Spartans 
suffered a defeat they placed the blame on Pleistoanax and his 
illegal restoration. Another reason to believe that Pleistoanax 
played no important role before 421 is that in that year Thu- 
cydides singles him out as being most influential among those 
Spartans seeking peace and mentions him among the signers of 
the peace that was concluded." In 423, however, when the 
Spartans made a truce in the hope of bringing about a lasting 
peace, Thucydides makes no mention of Pleistoanax, and he was 
not among the signers.** We must agree with Gomme that “his 
position in Sparta was too uncertain for him to take an indepen- 
dent line." * 

The best reason for rejecting the notion of a Spartan peace 
offer in 426 is that Thucydides says nothing about it. Thucydides 
was very selective in what he chose to report, and there are some 
surprising omissions in his narrative. If, however, he left out 
something so important for our understanding of the war and the 
strategy of each side as an offer to make peace, we can have 
little faith in his reliability. There is no validity to the argument 
that "Thucydides does not think it worth while even to mention 
these proposals which were rejected as soon as they were 
made." ** He did mention the Athenian peace offer of 430 and 
the Spartan peace offer of 425, although each was "rejected as 
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soon as it was made." We may, therefore, ignore the fiction of a 
Spartan offer of peace in 426. 

The failure of the Peloponnesian military and naval efforts 
compelled the Spartans to think again about their policy. Beloch 
sums up the situation as it must have appeared to the Spartans: 
“The expectation of forcing Athens to make peace by devastat- 
ing its territory had come to nothing. It was expected that the 
Athenian allies would rebel: but Potidaea was lost, the Lesbian 
rebellion remained isolated and was quickly suppressed. All at- 
tempts to meet the Athenians on their own element, the sea, had 
led only to humilitating defeat. Even the calculations based on 
an internal change in Athens were delusive. Pericles was over- 
thrown and his opponents had carried on his policy; even his 
death brought no change in the situation.” But it is not true that 
“in these circumstances in Sparta, too, they began to think of 
ending the war." 3 Instead the Spartans reacted as men often do 
when their purposes have been frustrated: instead of re-examin- 
ing their policy fundamentally they intensified their determina- 
tion to carry through their original plan by new means. The 
Spartans were no less angry than before and no less determined 
to achieve total victory. 

Early in the summer of 426 the Spartans established one of 
the few colonies in their history at Heraclea in the Trachinian 
territory ** in answer to a request for help from the Trachinians 
and from the neighboring city of Doris, the traditional mother 
of Sparta. Both were under attack and in danger of destruction 
by the nearby Oetaeans. The request must have come some 
months before, for the announcement of the intention to found a 
colony, the consultation with Delphi, the gathering of the col- 
onists, and the preparations for their departure took time. The 
Spartans, however, looked beyond defense of their mother city 
and her friends: “The city also seemed to them to be well situ- 
ated for the war against the Athenians, for a fleet could be 
equipped there against Euboca in such a way as to have only a 
short crossing, and the place would also be useful for a coastal 

35 GG? II:2, 322-323. 
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expedition to Thrace. In short, they were eager to found the 
colony.” * 

It is tempting to think that Brasidas was behind the Spartan 
decision, though Thucydides does not say so.” The venture 
accords well with the daring and imagination he displayed at 
other times. Whoever was responsible, the momentous decision 
shows us that some Spartans, like some Athenians, recognized 
that the original strategies had failed and that new ones were 
required if the war was to be won. The idea of attacking Euboea 
by sea was unrealistic in light of Sparta’s previous encounters 
with the Athenian fleet. At best the new colony might serve 
as a base for piratical attacks on Athenian shipping for com- 
mando raids on Euboea. The idea of an attack in the direction 
of Thrace, however, was more promising. If the Spartans were 
to hurt the Athenians and reduce their capacity to fight, the 
empire was the obvious target. The only area of the empire that 
was vulnerable by land was the Thracian district. If the Spartans 
could bring about the defection of the cities of that region, 
Athenian income would be reduced and further rebellions en- 
couraged. Beyond Thrace, moreover, lay the cities of the Hel- 
lespont, some of which could be reached by land. The oppor- 
tunity of turning the Athenian flank and causing untold trouble 
was very real. At the same time, the plan would not be easy to 
accomplish nor would it be without danger. The first problem 
was to get an army from Sparta through central Greece and 
hostile Thessaly to Thrace. There the Peloponnesians would 
need local assistance to maintain themselves against the allies 
of Athens until they defected. Throughout the campaign the 
precious Spartan troops would be in danger of being cut off and 
captured or annihilated. All these considerations might deter 
the Spartans from undertaking the daring campaign, and in 426 
they were far from ready for it. The establishment of Heraclea, 
however, was a necessary first step, and its accomplishment 
shows us again that early in 426 they were thinking not of peace 
but of how to win the war.*? 

37 3.92.4. 
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The commitment of the Spartans was serious, for they sent 
Spartan citizens as well as perioeci among the colonists and ap- 
pointed three founders, including the former navarch Alcidas. 
They also invited other Greeks to join in the foundation, except 
for certain specified peoples who were regarded as unreliable.*? 
They built a walled town about five miles from Thermopylae and 
half that distance from the sea; as Busolt says, “It dominated the 
gateway between central Greece and Thessaly and offered the na- 
tural and indispensable stopping point and base on the distant 
road to Thrace.” ** To add to its security they also built a wall 
across the pass of Thermopylae, and, as evidence that they in- 
tended to use the colony as a naval base against Euboea, they 
began to build dockyards. 

The Athenians, of course, were frightened by the threat to 
Euboea. They must have thought the menace to Thrace too 
remote and unlikely to consider. Paradoxically the danger to 
Euboea proved unreal. The founding of a powerful Spartan 
colony on their borders frightened the Thessalians, who at- 
tacked it repeatedly, keeping it occupied and wearing out its 
citizens. Besides that, the Spartan magistrates proved, as usual, 
that Spartans did not know how to treat other Greeks. “They 
themselves ruined the operation and reduced the city to a 
depopulated state. They frightened most away by their harsh 
and sometimes unwise orders so that their neighbors defeated 
them more easily." *? 

The Athenians, meanwhile, were taking aggressive measures 
of their own. Their largest undertaking was to send a fleet of 
6o ships and a force of 2,000 hoplites under the command of 
Nicias against the island of Melos. Nicias ravaged the land but 
could not compel the Melians to surrender. He sailed to Oropus, 
landing at night, and marched to Tanagra. There he was met 
by all the rest of the Athenian army which had marched over- 
land under the command of Hipponicus and Eurymedon. They 
made camp and spent the next day ravaging the country. On the 


40 3.92.5; Gomme HCT II, 395. Diodorus (12.59) says the colony con- 
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second day the Tanagrans, reinforced by some Thebans, came 
out to meet them and were defeated in a pitched battle. The 
Athenians set up a trophy of their victory but did not try to 
press it further. The army of Hipponicus and Eurymedon 
marched back to Athens. The forces of Nicias returned to their 
ships, sailed along the coast ravaging some Locrian territory, 
and then they, too, went home.** Thucydides’ account of this 
campaign is puzzling and unsatisfactory. He does not tell us 
whether the attack on Melos and the assault on Boeotia were both 
part of an original plan or improvised by Nicias from Melos. He 
does not make clear whether the attack on Boeotia was meant 
merely to do the enemy harm or if it had some larger purpose 
that could not be carried out. Even the motive he gives for the 
landing on Melos does not explain its timing. We need to 
examine these questions, though the evidence does not yield a 
confident answer. 

Melos and Thera were the two Cycladic islands which were 
not members of the Athenian alliance at the start of the war.** 
Both were Dorian settlements, and Melos was a colony of 
Sparta's.^ By 430/29, Thera had been subjected to the Athe- 
nians, paying both tribute and a war indemnity.** Melos, how- 
ever, had maintained its independence and was formally neutral 
in 426.47 Thucydides says the Athenians attacked because “the 
Melians, although they were islanders, did not want to be sub- 
jects nor even to join the alliance, and the Athenians wanted to 
bring them over." ** The Melians, of course, had been guilty 
of the same sin since the foundation of the Delian League, and 
we may wonder why the Athenians waited so long to act, why 
they did not try to subdue Melos when they took Thera. The 
probable answer is that the capture of Melos was a far more 
difficult and expensive task and was not worth the strain on 
Athenian resources in the first part of the war. 

43 3.91; see also Diod. 12.65.1-5. 44 2.9.5. 45 5.89; Diod. 12.65.3. 
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In 426 a new, ambitious spirit flourished in Athens which, 
coupled with the pressing need for money, may explain why 
they tried then, but there may have been a more immediate 
reason. In an inscription recording financial contributions for 
war paid to the Spartans from various sources the Melians appear 
in two different places.*? The date is not certain, and scholars 
have placed it anywhere from 479 to 396/5. A date between 431 
and 425 has the widest appeal, Adcock's argument which places 
the contributions precisely in the year 427 is attractive.” He 
believes the payments were connected with the voyage of 
Alcidas into the Aegean in that year. He conjectures that the 
Spartan ships must have stopped somewhere as they sailed 
through the Aegean, and Melos was the likeliest place. The 
Spartans, of course, were short of money, yet their naval cam- 
paigns were expensive. Alcidas very likely tried to gather money 
wherever he went, and he seems to have received contributions 
from the friendly Melians both coming and going. If this sug- 
gestion is correct we can easily understand why Athenian at- 
tention was called to Melos the very next year when their hands 
were free. Their first concern in the Aegean would surely be to 
punish the Dorian “neutrals” who were helping the enemy. 

The behavior of Nicias clearly indicates that the Athenians 
did not plan to take the island at any cost, as they did in 416. 
Only a siege could guarantee success, but sieges were very ex- 
pensive, and the Athenian treasury could ill afford to sustain one 
in 426. Nicias' intentions on Melos were probably to attack the 
island, ravage the land, and try to force the Melians to capitulate. 
Should they resist, there were no plans for a siege. The Athe- 
nians would have been glad to take Melos cheaply. Barring an 
easy victory they would be satisfied with extending the Periclean 
strategy of devastation to the unfriendly island. The force with 
Nicias was more than was needed to commit devastation, but 
was necessary in case of an opportunity to assault the city. 

The Athenians recognized from the first that they might 
fail to take Melos, and they planned for that possibility. The 
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attack on Melos was not merely a feint to cover the attack on 
Boeotia, the real target of the expedition." Nor could Nicias 
have set a date in advance for the rendezvous at Tanagra with 
Hipponicus and Eurymedon,” for the Melians might have 
surrendered after a brief resistance, and the Athenians could 
not pass up such an opportunity nor predict just when it might 
come. More likely Hipponicus and Eurymedon were ordered to 
prepare their forces in Athens and wait for word from Nicias. 
When he saw that the island could not be taken he must have 
sent a messenger and prepared to land at Oropus at a fixed time 
to make a rendezvous with the Athenian army at Tanagra. 

The purpose of the Boeotian campaign was limited to punish- 
ing the Boctians for the depradations they had been carrying on 
in Attica and, perhaps, to trying to deter future incursions. The 
failure of the Peloponnesian invasion and Athens' new aggressive 
spirit made 426 the first year when such an assault was possible. 
To press the victory further would have risked a land battle 
against the Theban hoplite army and might have brought a 
Peloponnesian army which could take the Athenian army in the 
rear. The Athenians would not venture a full-scale attack on 
Boeotia until chey were sure the Spartans would not march. 
Such a guarantee was not available until after the capture of the 
Spartans on Sphacteria in 425, so the Athenian army had no 
thought but to return home. The fleet with Nicias stayed long 
enough to do what damage it could on the Locrian coast before 
it returned. The entire operation was a unit and only a slight 
departure from the original Periclean strategy. The use of a 
large army marching overland against Boeotia was a novelty, 
but was made safe by the absence of the Spartans and was used 
for Periclean purposes without any great risk. If Melos had been 
captured the empire would have been expanded in wartime, 
which Pericles had warned against. Still, no risk nor great ex- 
pense was involved, and the campaign does not seem to have 
deviated from the spirit of Pericles’ strategy. Both campaigns 
reflected attitudes of the Athenian moderates, a bit more daring, 
but still cautious. Nicias was appropriate as commander of the 
main force. 

51 As Andrewes suggests in Gomme, HCT IV, 156, n. 1. 52 [bid. 
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At the same time as the attack on Melos the Athenians sent 
a squadron of 30 ships around the Peloponnese under the com- 
mand of Demosthenes and Procles.** We are not informed of 
the purpose of this expedition; no doubt the orders to the 
generals were to protect and assist the allies of the Athenians 
in western Greece and to do whatever damage to the enemy they 
could. The 3o Athenian ships carried only the usual ten marines 
each and no additional hoplites. Although they were assisted by 
all the Acarnanians when they fought in Acarnanian territory 
and by some Zacynthians and Cephallenians, as well as 15 ships 
from Corcyra,** they were clearly not expected to accomplish 
anything decisive. In spite of the new, active spirit in Athens the 
shortage of men, and particularly money, limited the size of 
campaigns. 

The Athenians began by attacking Leucas. Since they out- 
numbered the Leucadians they were able to ravage the land at 
will. The Acarnanians wanted to lay siege to the city and de- 
stroy the enemy totally. Such an accomplishment would be of 
no small benefit to Athens. Leucas was strategically located 
on the route to Corcyra, Italy, and Sicily, it was a loyal Corin- 
thian colony that contributed ships to the Peloponnesian fleet and, 
with the Oeniadae and Ambracia, was one of the key Pelopon- 
nesian bases on the coast of Acarnania-Epirus. Its capture would 
be a great blow to the Corinthians and to the Peloponnesians in 
general and would give the Athenians exclusive control of the 
Ionian Sea.5 

The Messenians from Naupactus, on the other hand, argued 
against the siege of Leucas. They were eager to get help against 
the neighboring Aetolians who threatened their safety. They 
must have sensed in Demosthenes a capable and daring com- 
mander, and they wanted to take advantage of his presence and 
that of a sizable allied force to launch an attack on Aetolia. 
They promised that it would be easy to defeat the fierce but 
primitive Aetolian tribesmen and bring their territory under 
Athenian control. The Aetolians, to be sure, were numerous 
and warlike, but they lived in scattered, unfortified villages; 
they did not fight as hoplites but in light armor; some of them 

53 5 91.1. 54 3.94.1. 55 Busolt, GG III:2, 1066. 
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were so barbaric as to eat their meat raw. These uncivilized 
people could easily be subdued one by one before they could 
unite. Demosthenes, who was in command in his first term 
as general, was persuaded to break off the siege. His decision 
has been criticized; Grote, for instance, called it a "grave im- 
prudence" that offended the Acarnanians, “in order to attack a 
country of all others the most impracticable,—the interior of 
Actolia.” " The decision is questionable, and we must ask why 
Demosthenes made it. 

In part, Thucydides tells us, Demosthenes wished to please 
the Messenians.? That was a reasonable motive, for the inhabi- 
tants of Naupactus were very important to Athens, more so 
than the Acarnanians. We have seen how vital was its position 
on the Corinthian Gulf, as when Phormio defended it. If the 
menace from the Aetolians was real, Demosthenes was quite 
right to see to the safety of Naupactus first," but his bold 
imagination saw in the Messenian suggestion something greater 
than was intended. With the allies from Acarnania and Naupactus 
he would quickly conquer Aetolia and conscript the defeated 
Aetolians into his army. Then he would pass through western 
Locris to Cytinium in Doris.” From there he would enter 
Phocis where, presumably, the Phocians, who were old friends 
of the Athenians, would join him; if not they could be com- 
pelled. From there, with this large force, he could attack Boeotia 
from the rear.?! No doubt he was aware that an attack on eastern 
Boeotia was planned by Nicias and the generals in Athens. If 
he could reach Boeotia's western border at the same time, the 
improvised pincers might bring about a great Athenian victory 
and drive Boeotia, Sparta's most powerful ally, out of the war. 
He could rely on the democratic forces in Boeotia, who had 
previously showed their willingness to cooperate with Athens, 
to support a successful invasion. All this he hoped to accomplish 
“without Athenian forces.” 

56 3.94.2-5. 57 VI, 296. 
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With his whole fleet Demosthenes set out from Leucas, and 
at once his plans ran into trouble. The Acarnanians did not ap- 
prove of his failure to besiege Leucas and refused to go with 
him to Aetolia; the 15 Corcyraean ships went home, unwilling 
to fight outside their own waters and for causes not immediately 
relevant to their interests. Probably in the following year a 
character in a comedy by Hermippus said: “May Poseidon 
destroy the Corcyraeans on their hollow ships because of their 
duplicity.” ** The loss of the greater part of his army and a 
third of his navy might well have deterred Demosthenes, but 
he went ahead. He made his base at Oeneon in Locris. The 
Locrians were allies of Athens, and Demosthenes counted on 
them heavily. They were neighbors of the Aetolians, used the 
same kind of armor and weapons, knew the enemy and the 
country. The plan was to have their entire army march inland 
and meet Demosthenes.* The campaign started propitiously; 
Demosthenes began his march inland, entering the territory of 
the tribe of Aetolians called the Apodoti. On consecutive days 
he took Potidania, Crocyleum, and Teichium and reached the 
border of the territory occupied by the tribe of Ophioneis.” 
There he stopped and sent his booty back to Eupalium in 
Locris for safekeeping. It is not clear why he waited. Thu- 
cydides indicates that he hoped to overawe the Ophioneis by the 
appearance of his victorious army. Failing that, he intended to 
return to Naupactus and try again.*® This makes no sense, since 
there would have been no advantage in returning to Naupactus. 
Some scholars have suggested that the trip to Naupactus was 
meant to gather new forces, perhaps the long-awaited Locri- 
ans." But the Locrians were to meet Demosthenes inland, and 
we know of no other reinforcements available at Naupactus. 
More likely the delay at Teichium was not part of a precon- 
ceived plan. The Locrians should have met him there or even 
earlier, but for unknown reasons they had not. Henderson de- 
scribes the problem dramatically but plausibly: “At Teichium 
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Demosthenes’ heart misgave him badly. Still no Locrians, a 
treacherous river, and gloomy forests! Had he not better aban- 
don the whole scheme, or turn it into a purely *Aetolian project,’ 
return to Naupactus, and threaten the Ophioneis in a later cam- 
paign?” *5 Demosthenes seems, in fact, to have been daunted 
by the third and most crucial defection from his forces, and 
therefore he hesitated. He badly needed the light-armed javelin 
throwers the Locrians could provide; ® the success of his cam- 
paign and the safety of his forces might depend on them. 

The Messenians, on the other hand, were not daunted. Eager 
for the campaign because of their private interests, they con- 
tinued to urge speedy action. Victory would be easy if only 
Demosthenes moved quickly before the scattered Aetolians 
could rally their forces. Actually, the Messenian advice was al- 
ready out of date. The Aetolians had noticed the preparations 
for the expedition and begun immediately to get ready. They 
had sent for help to the far borders of Aetolia, and their fellow 
tribesmen came to their aid in great numbers.” Demosthenes 
was unaware of this. The intelligence available to him posed a 
dilemma. His shortage of appropriate forces dictated caution and 
delay; the need to attack before the enemy could unite his forces 
argued for daring and speed. Demosthenes’ victories up to then 
seemed to bear out the predictions of the Messenians that it 
would be easy to defeat the Aetolians if they were taken quickly 
and individually. With the boldness and optimism that were part 
of his nature he decided once again to follow the advice of the 
Messenians. 

Demosthenes moved forward against the town of Aegitium. 
His luck seemed to hold and his judgment appeared to be vindi- 
cated, for he took the town easily by storm. The victory, how- 
ever, was a delusion—Demosthenes had fallen into a trap. Most 
of the inhabitants had abandoned the town and lay in ambush in 
the hills overlooking it and they were reinforced by other 
Aetolians. When the Athenians and their allies entered the town 
they were surprised by an assault from above coming from 
several directions. The attackers, moreover, were skilled javelin 
throwers in light armor who could inflict serious damage and 
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retreat easily before the heavily armed phalanx of the Athenians 
could move against them. At this point the absence of the 
Locrians was critical, The Athenians had to rely on their bow- 
men to keep the enemy off, but by another bit of bad luck the 
captain of the company of archers was killed. His men scattered, 
leaving the hoplites undefended and worn down by repeated 
advances and retreats in heavy armor against the swifter Aeto- 
lians. At last they turned to run, and one final misfortune turned 
the rout into a slaughter. The Messenian guide, Chromon, who 
might have led them to safety, was also killed. The Athenians 
and their allies were caught in rough, wooded, unfamiliar 
country. Many of them lost their way in the forests, so the 
Aetolians set fire to the woods. The losses among the allies were 
heavy; the Athenians lost 120 of their 300 marines, as well as the 
general Procles. Thucydides says that “these were the best men 
that the city of Athens lost in this war,” ™ though his meaning 
is not clear, for the marines were thetes, members of the lowest 
economic and social class. The Athenians recovered their dead 
under a truce, retreated to Naupactus, and sailed off to Athens. 
Demosthenes did not sail with them, but stayed at Naupactus, 
“fearing the Athenians because of what had happened." 73 
Demosthenes had good reason to fear an accounting. He had 
abandoned a successful and promising campaign to undertake 
one that was surely never envisioned by those who sent him. The 
general who undertakes such adventures without direct orders 
had better win a great victory or, like Demosthenes, stay away 
from home. The boldness and even grandiosity of the plan, the 
difficulties in the way of its execution, and the fact that it failed 
have led historians to condemn it and its inventor. Grote says 
that “the expedition against Aetolia, alienating an established ally 
and provoking a new enemy, had been conceived with a degree 
of rashness which nothing but the unexpected favor of fortune 
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could have counterbalanced.” ** Beloch speaks of Demosthenes’ 
“unbridled lust for battle and his lack of prudence.” ® Adcock 
even suggests that personal reasons were behind his decision to 
invade Aetolia, “for he had not been re-elected in the previous 
spring and this was perhaps the last opportunity which he would 
have had for distinguishing himself." ° This last allegation is 
hardly plausible. If Demosthenes wanted merely to distinguish 
himself, he should have besieged and taken Leucas, which would 
have been considered a great achievement. That would have 
been safe, completely in accord with Athenian expectations, and 
carried no military risk. Success would have been a feather in 
his cap and failure no disgrace. We need to look beyond per- 
sonal motives to understand what led Demosthenes to undertake 
the Aetolian campaign and to judge its wisdom. 

Perhaps we can understand the matter best by analogy with 
another famous military disaster and its equally famous author, 
the Gallipoli campaign of 1915 urged by Winston Churchill. 
On that occasion, as in 426, a great war between powerful alli- 
ances had reached a condition of deadlock. Each side had tried 
its original strategy and each had failed. Unable to hit on a better 
idea, each had lapsed into a war of attrition. Churchill was dis- 
satisfied with that situation and thought a better solution must 
be available. His thoughts seem appropriate to our problem: 


Nearly all the battles which are regarded as masterpieces of the 
military art, from which have been derived the foundation of states 
and the fame of commanders, have been battles of manoeuvre in 
which very often the enemy has found himself defeated by some 
novel expedient or device, some queer, swift, unexpected thrust or 
strategem. In many such battles the losses of the victors have been 
small. There is required for the composition of a great commander 
not only massive common sense and reasoning power, not only imag- 
ination, but also an element of legerdemain, an original and sinister 
touch, which leaves the enemy puzzled as well as beaten. It is be- 
cause military leaders are credited with gifts of this order which en- 
able them to ensure victory and save slaughter that their profession 
is held in such high honour.” 
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Churchill was such a leader. He conceived a plan to take Con- 
stantinople, put Turkey out of the war, and so outflank the 
enemy. The plan failed not because it was misconceived, but be- 
cause it was carried out poorly. Had it succeeded, it might have 
shortened the war considerably. 

Was Demosthenes also such a leader? Was the Aetolian cam- 
paign the rash, imprudent blunder its critics claim, or was it a 
brilliant maneuver that would have left the enemy “puzzled as 
well as beaten"? The answers are not to be found merely in the 
failure of the plan. Churchill has set down the general principles 
that guided him in World War I. They seem helpful in analyz- 
ing the strategy of che Archidamian War as well: 


1. The Decisive theatre is the theatre where a vital decision may 
be obtained at any given time. The main theatre is that in which the 
main armies or fleets are stationed. This is not at all times the Deci- 
sive theatre. 

2. If the fronts or centres of armies cannot be broken, their flanks 
should be turned. If these flanks rest on the seas, the manoeuvres to 
turn them must be amphibious and dependent on sea power. 

3. The least-guarded strategic points should be selected for attack, 
not those most strongly guarded. 

4. In any hostile combination, once it is certain that the strongest 
Power cannot be directly defeated itself, but cannot stand without 
the weakest, it is the weakest that should be attacked. 

5. No offensive on land should be launched until an effective 
means—numbers, surprise, munitions, or mechanical devices—of 
carrying it through has been discovered.** 


Let us test Demosthenes Aetolian expedition against these 
principles: 

1. There were no main armies in the field arrayed against each 
other. For Sparta the main theater was the soil of Attica; for 
Athens it was the territory of Sparta and its allies that they 
ravaged in the hope of wearing out the enemy's will to continue 
the war. Neither turned out to be the decisive theater. 

2. There were, of course, no armies whose centers could be 
broken, but the main targets of each side had by 426 proven as 
invulnerable as the two armies entrenched across western Europe 


18 Ibid., 50. 
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in 1915. The Aetolian campaign was amphibious, making use of 
superior mobility provided by sea power to land an army at a 
vulnerable point. 

3. The western border of Boeotia was a “least-guarded strate- 
gic point.” 

4. The Spartans had proved that they could not be directly 
defeated; the Boeotians, though not the weakest of Sparta’s allies, 
were certainly weaker than Sparta, especially on the western 
front. Their defeat would have made it difficult for Sparta to 
carry on its invasions of Attica, perhaps impossible. Athenian 
control of Boeotia would also have destroyed the value of the 
newly founded colony of Heraclea in Trachis, which could not 
serve as a base for an attack on the Athenian Empire in Thrace if 
a Peloponnesian army could not reach it. Every means available 
to Sparta for hurting Athens would be removed, and the Spartans 
would be faced with little choice but to make peace. 

5. The device on which Demosthenes counted was surprise. 
He had every reason to think it would be effective. The Bocotians 
would never expect an attack from the seemingly safe west. In 
addition, Demosthenes knew when he improvised his attack on 
Aetolia that an Athenian attack on eastern Boeotia, which was 
already scheduled, would further distract the enemy's attention. 

Demosthenes' plan was in fact brilliant, as some scholars have 
recognized,” but it was hastily conceived and sloppily executed. 
The main problem was haste; the plan required speed if it was 
to succeed, but that very speed prevented the careful prepara- 
tion needed for a tricky, coordinated operation. Another prob- 
lem was Demosthenes’ unfamiliarity with the terrain and with 
the tactics of light-armed warfare. He is perhaps to be blamed 
for pushing ahead in the face of many uncertainties and even 
after things began to go wrong. But the legerdemain of which 
Churchill speaks is not performed by cautious generals afraid to 
run risks, nor are great wars frequently won without such 
generals. Finally, we should not forget that Demosthenes was 


79 Busolt, GG III:2, 1067, says, “Der Plan war kühn und mit weitem 
Blicke entworfen," and Adcock, CAH V, 228, calls it a "brilliant con- 
ception" that "reveals in Demosthenes strategic imagination and the 
spirit of the offensive." 
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risking very little, for Athens lost only 120 marines. Such a 
price, though regrettable, was not excessive in light of the great 
rewards victory would have brought. Demosthenes, moreover, 
was that rare soldier who could learn from his mistakes. He 
would use what he had learned to good advantage in the future. 

The failure of Demosthenes’ adventure in Aetolia threatened 
to have serious consequences for Athens as the summer drew to 
a close. Some time after they learned of Demosthenes’ activities 
the Aetolians had sent envoys to Corinth and Sparta asking them 
to send an army against Naupactus, which had invited the 
Athenian offensive and was a thorn in the Aetolian side.** The 
news of Demosthenes' defeat must have fed the aggressive spirit 
that had already showed itself in the establishment of Heraclea. 
The new colony, in fact, sent 600 men to form part of a 
Peloponnesian army of 3,000 under Eurylochus and two other 
Spartans. From Delphi they marched through Locris, bringing 
the Locrians over to their side by the menace of their presence 
and in some cases by force. The allegiance of the Locrians was 
guaranteed by the taking of hostages who were deposited at 
Cytinium in Doris. When the Peloponnesians were near Naupac- 
tus they were joined by the Aetolians. Together they ravaged 
the countryside and occupied the unprotected suburbs. 

The failure of Demosthenes had placed Naupactus in grave 
danger, since the Naupactan forces were too weak to defend 
the walls against a large attacking army, but what Demosthenes 
had endangered he now worked to save. When he learned of 
the Peloponnesian expedition he went to Acarnania in the hope 
of persuading its citizens to send a force for the relief of Naupac- 
tus. We may marvel once again at his boldness, even effrontery. 
'The Acarnanians had little reason to like or trust him, for he 
had abandoned their desired campaign against Leucas and gone 
off on what must have seemed to them a wild goose chase, with 
disastrous results. But his persuasive power was so great that they 
agreed to send with him 1,000 men on board Acarnanian ships. 
Demosthenes and his reinforcements arrived in time to save 


80 Thucydides (4.30.1) tells us that the lesson learned in Aetolia served 
Demosthenes well on Sphacteria. 
81 3.100.1; for the time of the request see Gomme, HCT II, 408. 
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Naupactus. Eurylochus decided that he could not storm Naupac- 
tus, now properly defended, and he withdrew into Aetolia. 

Eurylochus' behavior was curiously like that of Demosthenes 
at Leucas earlier in the summer.* Instead of engaging in a diffi- 
cult, tedious, expensive, and possibly unsuccessful siege, he was 
lured by the promises of other allies to undertake a different 
mission. The Ambraciots, excited by the presence of a large 
friendly army in unfamiliar regions, wanted it used against their 
local enemies. They urged an assault upon Amphilochian Argos, 
their main enemy, and upon all of Amphilochia and Acarnania 
as well: “If they conquered these places they would bring the 
entire mainland into alliance with the Spartans." * This was a 
renewal of the plan that had failed in 429, but that campaign had 
been badly bungled by the Peloponnesians.** The hope of avoid- 
ing previous errors, the recent failure of the Athenians, and the 
fact that the Peloponnesian force in 426 was three times that of 
429 all must have encouraged the Spartan commanders, and they 
agreed. They sent the Aetolians away and arranged to meet the 
Ambraciots near Amphilochian Argos. 

The Ambracians began their part of the campaign probably 
in November,** invading Amphilochia with an army of 3,000 
hoplites and taking Olpae, a fortress near the sea less than five 
miles from Argos** The Acarnanians responded by sending 
troops to help protect Argos and another force to Crenae, a 
short distance to the southwest." They knew the Spartans were 
entering their territory, and the contingent at Crenae was meant 
to intercept the army of Eurylochus coming from the south 
before it could join the Ambracians coming from the north. At 
the same time they sent a message asking for help from the 
Athenian fleet of 20 ships under Aristoteles son of Timocrates 
and Hierophon son of Antimnestus, who were making their 


82 The point is made by Gomme, HCT II, 413. 83 3.102.6. 

84 2 80-82. 85 For the date see Busolt, GG III:2, 1072, n. 1. 

86 3.105.1; Diodorus (12.60.4) gives the number of troops as 1,000 and 
Beloch, Bevölkerung, 193-194, accepts that figure. We do not know 
enough to make an informed, independent decision, so it seems better to 
accept the number given by Thucydides, which appears in all the manu- 
scripts. 

sl See map in Henderson, Great War, 154. 
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way around the Peloponnese. This fleet must have been sent 
from Athens in response to the news of Eurylochus’ attack on 
Naupactus, but at the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf they were 
intercepted by the Acarnanians and turned northward. The 
Ambracians also sent to Naupactus to ask Demosthenes to come 
and lead their armies. He was now only a private citizen and, 
since he had not returned to render his accounts in Athens, prob- 
ably in disrepute in his native city. The Acarnanians, neverthe- 
less, wanted him to command their forces. His successful defense 
of Naupactus, no doubt, had raised his reputation, but the invita- 
tion is powerful testimony for the high regard the Acarnanians, 
no less than the Messenians, had for his military ability. The 
Ambracians, too, seeing the disposition of the Acarnanian forces 
and fearing that the Spartan army might be cut off before it 
could join them, sent to the city of Ambracia to ask that all the 
rest of the army be sent as reinforcements. These preparations 
guaranteed that the battle, when it came, would not be petty. 
Eurylochus, meanwhile, marched through deserted Acarnania; 
all its troops were gathered at Crenae and Argos. On the sixth 
day Eurylochus attacked. Marching at night, he slipped be- 
tween the enemy camps and joined the Ambraciots at Olpae 
without being detected. The united armies then moved north- 
ward and inland and camped at a place called Metropolis. Soon 
after, the 20 Athenian ships arrived and blockaded the harbor of 
Olpae. Demosthenes also appeared, accompanied by 200 of his 
faithful Messenians and 6o Athenian archers. The Acarnanians 
withdrew from Crenae to Argos and elected Demosthenes 
generalissimo, with their own generals under his command.” He 
moved his army to the west and made camp between Argos and 
Olpae, protected by a dry river bed separating him from the 
Spartans. The two armies waited for five days, giving the 


88 Busolt, GG III:2, 1072, n. 3; Gomme HCT Il, 417. 89 3.105.3. 

90 Thucydides does not make it clear who took the initiative. Ham- 
mond implies it was Eurylochus (BSA XXXVII [1936-1937], 135) and 
Henderson says it was "probably" he who crossed over (Great War, 
156). It seems impossible that Demosthenes could have laid his ambush 
on the o posite side of the stream bed; he must have counted on the 
enemy taking the offensive. 

91 3,107.2. 
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generals plenty of time to plan the battle.** Demosthenes’ army 
was numerically inferior, but his tactical skill overcame this dis- 
advantage. To one side of the likely field of battle, on a sunken 
road covered with bushes, he placed a force of 400 hoplites as 
well as light-armed troops. Fearing that the more numerous 
enemy would outflank his phalanx, he ordered these men to wait 
in ambush until the armies made contact. Then they were to 
take the enemy in the rear. This was a “queer, unexpected 
strategem” of the sort recommended by Churchill, and it proved 
to be decisive. 

In the light of the battle’s result the decision of Eurylochus 
to attack before his reinforcements came from Ambracia seems 
questionable. We have seen, however, that allies had a way of 
not appearing when expected, if at all. It is not easy, moreover, 
to keep an army, particularly one made up of different peoples, 
in a condition of readiness for battle for five days, in sight of 
the enemy, but inactive. Eurylochus was the aggressor; it was 
his task to take Argos and not that of the Amphilochians and 
Ambracians to challenge him, and he already had numerical 
superiority. There is no reason to believe that additional troops 
would have made a difference—the battle was decided not by 
numbers but by tactics. 

When the armies came to grips the Peloponnesian left wing, 
led by Eurylochus, outflanked the right wing of the Ambracians 
and their allies, the wing held by Demosthenes and his Messe- 
nians. As they were on the point of encircling that end of the 
line and beginning to roll it up, which would surely end in a 
classic rout, the trap set by Demosthenes sprang shut. The 
Acarnanians appeared from their ambush at the rear of Eury- 
lochus and began to cut his army to pieces. Taken completely by 
surprise, they ran, and their panic was contagious. The Mes- 
senians under Demosthenes did the best fighting, and soon their 
task was merely to pursue the greater part of the enemy army 

92[ have not myself seen the region under discussion. No modern 
account seems to accord perfectly with the description of Thucydides. 
With some hesitation I follow the geography of Hammond, BSA 
XXXVII (1936-1937), 128ff., and his map, though I recognize the force 


of some of Gomme's HCT (II, 426-428) objections. 
93 Henderson, Great War, 156. 
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which had turned to flee. At the other end of the battle line, 
however, the Ambraciots, whom Thucydides calls the ablest 
warriors in that region, routed their opponents and chased them 
as far as the city of Argos. When they turned back from its 
walls, however, they saw that the main part of their army was in 
flight and were met by the victorious Acarnanians. They fought 
bravely, getting through to Olpae, though with many losses. As 
night fell and the battle ended Demosthenes commanded the 
field which was strewn with the bodies of the enemy including 
two Spartan generals, Eurylochus and Macarius.** 

The next day Menedaius, the Spartan general who succeeded 
to the command, found himself in a precarious position. He was 
besieged at Olpae by the enemy army on the land side and the 
Athenian fleet by sea. He had not expected to have the com- 
mand or to face such difficult decisions; he had no idea when or 
if the second Ambracian army would come. He only knew that 
there was no way to escape, so he asked for a truce to take up 
the dead and discuss the safe departure of his army. Demosthenes 
took up his dead and planted a trophy of victory on the battle- 
field. He did not, however, agree to a general safe passage for 
the army under Menedaius. Instead he made a secret agreement 
whereby he allowed Menedaius, the contingent from Mantinea, 
the commanders of the other Peloponnesian troops, as well as 
"the most noteworthy" *5 among them to escape if they did so 
quickly. Menedaius accepted, picked up his dead, and began to 
make secret plans for the escape. 

"This act of selfishness and treachery, as Thucydides calls it is 
understandable, if not admirable,’ but why did Demosthenes 
allow the trapped Mantineans and Peloponnesian commanders 

94 3.107-109. 

95 The Greek is á&oAoyoraro:, and its meaning is not clear. C. F. Smith 
translates it "the most influential men," Crawley "principal men," 
Classen-Steup “die angesehensten,” and Romilly "principales person- 
nalités." Presumably these men would be nobles, though distinction might 
be determined in other ways. No more than a few could have been in- 
formed of the secret without its becoming generally known. In support 
of the view that not all the Peloponnesians were allowed to escape see 
Classen-Steup, Thukydides, for the opposite view see Gomme, HCT 
II, 422. 

^ 3.109.2. 
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and notables to escape to fight against Athens another day? 
Thucydides tells us that he wanted to leave the Ambracians and 
their mercenaries defenseless, though that hardly seems neces- 
sary, but chiefly to discredit the Spartans and the Peloponnesians 
by exposing their faithlessness. Such considerations of propa- 
ganda and diplomacy may have influenced Demosthenes, but 
military necessity pointed in the same direction. He had learned 
that the long delayed army from Ambracia was at last on its 
way, unaware that a battle had already been fought. The arrival 
of that force would put Demosthenes in an awkward position 
between two armies. He must have been glad to avoid such a 
predicament so cheaply. 

Those of the besieged army at Olpae who were privy to the 
agreement began to make their escape. Pretending to gather fire- 
wood and herbs, they started to slip away from camp and their 
uninformed comrades. The Peloponnesian notables may have 
been unwilling or unable to keep the secret from their own men, 
for the account of Thucydides may be understood to mean that 
all the Peloponnesians took part in the escape?" But the 
Ambraciots and others who were excluded from the secret 
agreement noticed the flight of the Peloponnesians and ran to 
join them. The Acarnanian army became confused when the 
soldiers saw the entire enemy army fleeing, and they began to 
give chase. The generals tried to stop them, attempting to ex- 
plain the tricky agreement. This would have been a difficult task 
at any time, but in the heart of the moment, while the entire 
army and not just a select portion of it seemed to be escaping, it 
must have been almost impossible. One soldier threw a spear at 
them, thinking that some treason was being perpetrated. At last 
the generals prevailed and the Peloponnesians were allowed to 
escape, though distinguishing among those in flight was not 
easy. The pursuing Acarnanians were free, of course, to kill all 
the Ambraciots they could lay hands on, and some 200 were 
caught and killed. The rest made their way to safety in the 
neighboring and friendly kingdom of Salynthius of Agraea.** 

Meanwhile the second army from Ambracia had arrived at 
Idomene, a few miles north of Olpae. There were two high 


97 See Gomme, HCT Il, 422-424. 98 3.111. 
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hills, the lower of which the Ambracians occupied and spent the 
night. Even before the Peloponnesian escape from Olpae, im- 
mediately after Demosthenes learned of the approach of the 
second army from Ambracia, he had sent out an advanced guard 
to set ambushes and to seize strategic positions. These men took 
command of the higher hill without the knowledge of the 
Ambraciots below. Demosthenes was now ready to use all he 
had learned about mountain fighting and unorthodox tactics. 
Marching at night, he led one part of his army by the direct 
route and sent the rest through the mountains. He arrived be- 
fore daybreak, making use of every natural advantage and in- 
venting a few of his own. It was still dark, and the Ambracians 
were asleep. To add to the suprise Demosthenes placed the 
Messenians, who spoke a Dorian dialect like the Ambracians, at 
the front so that they might get past the outposts without raising 
the alarm. The ruse was so successful that the awakened 
Ambracians at first thought the attackers were their own men. 
Most of them were killed immediately, but some tried to escape 
through the mountains where they were caught by the rest of 
the army of Demosthenes. In disorder and in unfamiliar territory 
the fact that they were light-armed troops facing hoplites 
worked against them, and they were also trapped by the men 
who lay in ambush. Some, in panic, ran to the sea and swam 
toward the Athenian ships, preferring to be killed by the 
Athenian sailors than to die at the hands of “the barbarian and 
hated Amphilochians.” 10° 

The Ambracian disaster was almost total, very few escaping 
alive. Thucydides refuses to report the number killed on the 
grounds that in comparison with the size of the city it was too 
great to believe, but he does say that “this was the greatest di- 
saster to strike a single city in an equal number of days in this 
war.” *° The day after the battle a herald came from the 
Ambraciots who had escaped to Agraea and who were ignorant 
of the battle at Idomene. He had come to ask for the bodies of 
the men who had been killed in the flight from Olpae, but when 
he saw the number of Ambraciot weapons lying about he was 
stunned. Believing that the herald came from the forces who 


99 3,110.2. 100 3.112.7-8, 101 3,113.6. 
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had fought at Idomene, someone asked him how many men had 
been lost and why he looked surprised. “ ‘About two hundred,’ 
he said, ‘But these,’ the same questioner said, ‘are not the weap- 
ons of two hundred men, but rather of more than a thousand.’ 
"Then they are not the weapons of the men who fought with us 
in battle,’ said the herald. “They are if you fought at Idomene 
yesterday.’ The herald answered, ‘But we didn’t fight yesterday; 
it was the day before, on the retreat.’ “Well, we certainly 
fought yesterday against the men who came as reinforcements 
from the city of Ambracia.’ When the herald heard and under- 
stood that the reinforcements from the city had been destroyed 
he broke out in wailing and, stricken by the greatness of the 
disaster, he went away immediately without doing what he had 
come for, taking up the dead.” '^? 

Devastating as the defeat was for the Ambracians and for 
Spartan influence in that region, the victory of the Athenians 
was not complete. Demosthenes wanted to follow up the 
slaughter of the Ambraciots with an attack on their city, and 
Thucydides gives personal testimony that they would have 
taken it easily.'^* But the Acarnanians and Amphilochians were 
not willing because “they now feared that the Athenians would 
be more difficult neighbors than the Ambraciots." '** Th 
treated the Athenians generously, giving them a third of the 
booty. Three hundred panoplies, an astonishing number, were 
set aside for Demosthenes. With these and the glory they repre- 
sented he was willing to sail home; he was shrewd enough to 
dedicate them to the gods and set them up in their temples, keep- 
ing none for himself in order to clear his name and increase his 
influence. The 20 Athenian ships returned to Naupactus, to the 
relief of their allies in the northwest. The Acarnanians and 
Amphilochians were now free to make peace with the fugitives 

102 5,1 13.1—5. 

103 Thucydides says 'Aumpaxíav pévrot oda dri, el (BovAnbnoav ’Axapvaves 
xai "Apdidoxor '"Aünvaiois xai Anpoobéver meðópevot ekedeiv, abroflod v 
elàov (3.113.6). This passage seems to me strong evidence that Thu- 
cydides was with Demosthenes on this campaign, probably with the 
Athenian fleet. Otherwise it is hard to know how Thucydides can speak 
with such simple confidence. ola, without further explanation, seems 


to me the word of an eyewitness and participant. 
104 3,113.6. 
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who had taken refuge with Salynthius in Agraea. They allowed 
the Peloponnesians to return home safely and also the Am- 
bracians, with whom they made a treaty for a hundred years. 
The terms were framed so as to put an end to old quarrels and 
to keep the region free of further involvement in the great war. 

Corinth, the mother city of Ambracia, sent 300 hoplites to 
provide a minimal garrison for its defense, but the need for such 
a force shows how helpless the once powerful city had become. 
Its arrival, however, also shows that the Athenians had not 
achieved the total control of the northwest they might have 
hoped for. The campaign was an important success because it 
had prevented the Peloponnesians from gaining control of the 
northwest. The Athenian ships could still sail safely along the 
western coast of Greece and in the Ionian Sea. No more could 
be achieved because of the limited nature of Athens’ commit- 
ment. We should remember that the Athenians contributed to 
the fighting no hoplites, only 20 ships, 6o archers, and a great 
general who was, however, a private citizen. In this way the 
fighting in the northwest was characteristic of the work of the 
entire year: marked by a more daring and aggressive spirit but 
limited by caution and resources. The military expenses for the 
year 427/6 were trifling compared with what was spent in the 
early years of the war. The accounts of the logistai show that 
261 talents were borrowed from the treasuries, up, to be sure, 
from the 100 borrowed the year before, but only one-fifth of 
the amounts borrowed in the first two years of the war.! The 
war could not be won by a new strategy of activity without a 
solution to Athens' financial problems or some unforeseen stroke 
of luck. 


105 ATL Ill, 342-343. 
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As the campaigning season of 425 approached the Athenians 
continued to seek opportunities, as their means permitted, to 
damage the enemy and change the course of the war. The elec- 
tions held in the spring of that year produced a board of gen- 
erals representing a mixture of opinion similar to that held by 
the incumbent board. Sophocles, Eurymedon, and Pythodorus, 
all destined for the Sicilian campaign, were re-elected. The 
moderates elected Nicias and Nicostratus after a year's hiatus, 
and also probably Autocles. The radicals, however, elected 
Demosthenes and possibly Lamachus. We cannot guess the af- 
filiations of Aristides, who was also elected in this year, or of 
Demodocus, who may have been. There is no basis for the 
opinion of some scholars that these elections represented a shift 
of political power toward the moderates.’ Until the affair of 


! For the list of generals and discussions of their political views see 
Beloch, Attische Politik, 37, 291, 302-305, and GG? II:1, 264; Busolt, 
GG IIl:2, 1084; West, CP XIX (1924), 208-217, and AJP XLV (1924), 
141-160; Fornara, Athenian Board of Generals, 59. Beloch, followed b 
Busolt, believes that Lamachus and Demodocus were generals for 425/4 
as well as the next year, but West denies it. Beloch (Attische Politik, 37) 
speaks of “den Umschwung der ganzen politischen Lage,” and says that 
the election shows "wieviel die kriegspartei . . . verloren hatte, das sie an 
der Regierung gewesen war." He tries to support his case by calli 
Demodocus and Aristides members of the faction of Nicias on no ac- 
ceptable evidence, claiming Aristides because "wenigstens sein adeliger 
Name" seems to lead to that conclusion. But in the previous year, ac- 
cording to his reckoning, the war E icd had only two generals, Hip- 
pocrates and Eurymedon. In 425, Eurymedon was re-elected, Demos- 
thenes was restored to office, and, according to Beloch, Lamachus joined 
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Pylos there is no evidence of any important divisions in Athens. 

About the beginning of May the Peloponnesians, led once 
again by the young King Agis, invaded Attica and began their 
ravaging.” This did not deter the Athenians from sending aid 
to their forces in Sicily, and they dispatched Sophocles and 
Eurymedon with 40 ships to join Pythodorus there. They sailed 
thinking that things were going well for Athens on that western 
island and there was no need for great haste. Only a little earlier, 
perhaps late in April and surely too soon before the expedition 
sailed for it to have had the news, things had taken a turn for 
the worse.? The Syracusans and Locrians had gathered courage, 
put to sea with 20 ships, and recaptured Messina. At the same 
time the Locrians had taken advantage of the civil strife in 
Rhegium to attack that city, which was the Athenian base of 
operations and major ally in that region. Athenian success in 
Sicily depended on winning over as many natives as possible; 
an accumulation of victories would make that easier, but each 
defeat sapped the strength of Athens by undermining its repu- 
tation. The quick arrival of the Athenian fleet was needed to 
sweep the sea of the enemy and restore prestige. The Athenians 
might very well have sent the fleet with orders to sail directly 
and in haste to Sicily had they known what had happened, but 
they did not know.* 

In the spring of 425, Sicily was not the only area in the west 
where a fleet was needed. The Athenian intervention at Corcyra 
in 427 had not ended the trouble on that island. When 


them, giving a total of three radical generals. This hardly justifies a 
belief in a great swing in public opinion away from the war party and 
toward the advocates of moderation. As usual, Beloch and Busolt explain 
away the presence of Demosthenes by calling him a nonpolitical general, 
and they are joined by West (CP XIX [1924], 209) who rejects the 
election of Lamachus and Demodocus and considers Aristides a member 
of Cleon's group. His statement that "though the elections of this year 
resulted in an even balance between the imperialists and the moder- 
ate democrats, yet to the party of Nicias belonged the victory because it 
had regained so much of the ground lost in 426" is only half right. We 
have seen that the party of Nicias had lost no ground in 426 (see above, 
pp- 187-188), so it could not regain any in the next year. 

2 4.2.1; for the date see Gomme, HCT III, 437. 

3 For the date see Gomme, ibid. 4 4.1.2-4. 
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Eurymedon sailed away, after allowing the democrats to slaugh- 
ter their opponents, 500 potential victims escaped to the main- 
land, occupied forts in the territory controlled by the Corcy- 
raeans, and made it a base from which they could attack the 
island. Over a period of time they were so successful that they 
brought about a famine in the city. They vainly sent to Corinth 
and Sparta for help and finally hired mercenaries on their own. 
They landed on Corcyra, burned their boats as evidence of their 
determination to stay until they won, and fortified Mount 
Istome, from which they could make raids at will and dominate 
the countryside.’ Their success offered new hope to the Pelo- 
ponnesians who, in the spring of 425, sent a fleet of no fewer 
than 6o ships to try to take the island.* The Athenians could 
not afford to let Corcyra fall into enemy hands, and to some 
the expedition to Sicily must have seemed of trifling importance 
compared to the defense of Corcyra. 

Demosthenes also wanted an Athenian fleet in the west. Re- 
turned from his glorious campaign in Acarnania and general- 
elect for the year which would begin in midsummer 425, in the 
spring he was only a private citizen without a command. He 
was not, however, without plans and ideas. He had a scheme for 
landing on the coast of Messenia from which he hoped to do 
the enemy serious harm, and for this he, too, needed a fleet. 

Each action had merit, and all three deserved to be pursued 
simultaneously. In the first years of the war they could have 
been, but in 425, Athens had not the money and perhaps not 
the men for all. A commitment had already been made to Sicily 
where much was expected; it could not be abandoned. Corcyra, 
of course, could not be neglected. The scheme of Demosthenes 
could be postponed, but he was at the height of his influence and 
his plan promised to cost the Athenians almost no men or 
money. For these reasons the Athenians sent their fleet off with 
orders that might otherwise seem strange. Sophocles and Eury- 
medon were told to sail to Sicily, “but also, as they were sailing 
past Corcyra, to look after the men in the city who were being 
attacked by the men on the mountain." * In addition, they were 
told to allow Demosthenes “to use these ships around the 


5 3.85. 9 4.2.3. T 4.2.3. 
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Peloponnese if he wishes.” * The process by which these com- 
plicated orders were constructed is easily imagined. The decree 
proposing the Sicilian expedition had been passed the previous 
winter." When news came of the arrival of the Peloponnesian 
fleet at Corcyra the assembly must have amended the original 
decree to deal with the new danger. Probably at the same meet- 
ing Demosthenes put forward his request as another amendment. 
To the modern reader the way in which the Athenians were 
compelled to make strategic decisions and conduct the war is 
strange. Debates in the public assembly decided military and 
naval priorities. Given the state of their information and the 
limited resources available to them, the Athenians appear to have 
made a reasonable decision in a difficult situation. 

The fleet sailed around the Peloponnese, and off the coast of 
Laconia the generals learned for the first time that a Pelopon- 
nesian fleet was at Corcyra. Sophocles and Eurymedon were 
eager to get there and prevent the island from falling into enemy 
hands, but Demosthenes had other ideas. Once at sea he was 
free to reveal to his colleagues the details of the plan he could 
not set forth in the open Athenian assembly for fear it would 
reach the enemy. He meant to land at the place the Spartans 
called Coryphasium, the site of Homer's Pylos, and to build a 
permanent fort there. Obviously Demosthenes had noticed the 
place on previous voyages and had inquired about it from his 
Messenian friends who knew it well. It had every natural ad- 
vantage as a permanent base where the Messenian enemies of 
Sparta might be placed to ravage the land of Messenia and 
Laconia and also to receive their escaped helot countrymen, 
possibly even to stir up a helot rebellion. It also had great value 
for the war at sea "which rested on its connection with the 
spacious, secure basin, the best natural harbor on the west 
coast of the peninsula."'? Plenty of wood and stone were 
available to build fortifications; the surrounding territory was 
deserted, and it was about fifty miles from Sparta as the crow 
flies and perhaps half again as far by the route a Spartan army 
would most likely use," so that the place could be made safe be- 


9 3.115. 10 Busolt, GG IlI:2, 1087. 
n 1 Tiocydides' (4.3.2.) says it was 400 stadia from Sparta, but as 
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fore the occupiers faced a Spartan army. Demosthenes was quite 
right to think that “this place was more advantageous than any 
other.” ° 

This plan of Demosthenes was clearly a departure from the 
previous Athenian strategy. Pericles may have spoken vaguely 
of establishing fortifications in enemy territory, but, as we have 
seen,” only as a possible response to a similar enemy action and, 
more important, neither he nor any of his successors did so. 
They had made a number of successful landings on the Pelo- 
ponnese ™ but did not try to fortify them. This was a new idea 
of how to hurt the enemy and help win the war, and it was to 
prove a brilliant one. Sophocles and Eurymedon, however, were 
worried about the safety of Corcyra and unconvinced by the 
imaginative daring of Demosthenes; they thought of his scheme 
as a reckless diversion and told him sarcastically that “there were 
many deserted promontories in the Peloponnese that they could 
occupy if they wanted to waste the state's money.” !^ 

Demosthenes' plan was not rash and irresponsible, even grant- 
ing the urgency of the situation at Corcyra. He did not want the 
Athenians to launch a lengthy campaign at Pylos but merely to 
put in long enough to build the fortifications, leave a small force 
to defend them, and then sail on to Corcyra. He believed the 
brief delay would be worthwhile and also that a successful 
landing on the Messenian coast would compel the withdrawal 
of the Peloponnesian fleet from Corcyra, thus achieving two 
purposes in the cheapest and easiest way.’ He did not persuade 
his colleagues, but at that point fortune took a hand. In his en- 
tire description of the affair of Pylos and Sphacteria, Thucydides 
allows the element of chance an inordinate degree of impor- 
tance." Chance was indeed crucial in making the occupation of 


Gomme (HCT III, 439) points out, that would require a march over 
a high and steep mountain pass. The likeliest route he calculates at 
nearly 600 stadia. 

12 4.3.3. 13 See above, p. 28. 

14 Gomme, HCT III, 438-439. 15 4.3.3. 16 4.8.2. 

11 F, M. Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus (London, 1907), 88ff., 
and Mme. de Romilly, Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism, tr. Philip 
Thody (Oxford, 1963), 173ff., have elaborated this point. Gomme (HCT 
TIT, 488-489), however, argues that zy» does not necessarily imply 
chance or accident, but often merely contemporaneity. Even he must 
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Pylos possible. Demosthenes failed to persuade the generals to 
put in at Pylos, but a storm came up and carried them there. 
Once there he could not get them or the soldiers or their divi- 
sional officers (taxiarchs) to begin building the fortifications. 
Demosthenes’ behavior was hardly in accord with military disci- 
pline, even in so democratic an army as the Athenian, and he 
must have caused considerable resentment among the generals. 
This must explain their refusal to do some good at Pylos when 
they could not go on to Corcyra. 

The storm, however, continued, and the soldiers decided to 
do what Demosthenes asked, less, Thucydides suggests, from 
conviction than boredom. Gradually the spirit of the venture 
took hold of them, and they hurried to fortify the most vulner- 
able places before the Spartans could come. Within six days they 
completed the needed defenses. The generals left Demosthenes 
behind with a small force and 5 ships to defend the newly es- 
tablished fort and sailed on to Corcyra. Fortune and determina- 
tion had permitted Demosthenes to set his plan in motion. 

The Spartans were slow to react to the activity at Pylos. They 
were celebrating a festival, and their army was in Attica. They 
took the matter lightly, as was natural in view of their prior ex- 
perience. The Athenians had landed on the Peloponnese before, 
and with much larger armies, but they had never stayed long 
enough to meet a large Spartan army. Even if the Athenians did 
intend, contrary to their previous practice, to make a permanent 
base, the Spartans had no doubt they could take it by force.!* 
Agis and his army in Attica, on the other hand, were much 

. more alarmed. They were short of food and troubled by un- 
usually bad weather, but their return home after only fifteen 
days, the shortest invasion by far, was caused chiefly by their 
understanding that fortification of Pylos was a matter of grave 
importance.!? 

When the Spartans sent word of the Athenian fort at Pylos to 


admit that the word is employed frequently, and we must add that the 
frequency is unique in Thucydides. It seems tec ies that Thucydides 
portrays the victory at Pylos and Sphacteria as the result of extraordi- 


nary luck. 
18 4 e. 


19'Thucydides, 4.6.1. says that Agis and the Spartans hurried home, 
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Agis in Attica they must also have sent a message to the fleet at 
Corcyra. The Spartan navarch Thrasymelidas saw the danger as 
quickly as Agis did and headed for home immediately. He 
dragged his ships across the Leucadian isthmus to escape detec- 
tion, slipped past the Athenian fleet sailing north, and arrived 
safely at Pylos.” Meanwhile the army had returned from Attica, 
messages were sent to the Peloponnesian allies to bring their 
troops, and an advance guard of those Spartans who had not 
gone to Attica and the perioeci who lived closest to Pylos had 
been sent to attack the Athenian fort. Before the Peloponnesian 
fleet could close off the harbor Demosthenes sent two ships to 
catch Sophocles and Eurymedon and tell them he was in danger. 
They found the Athenian fleet at Zacynthus whence it hurried 
to Pylos to help Demosthenes and his men. In view of the gen- 
erals’ great haste to reach Corcyra scholars have wondered why 
they were still at Zacynthus, only some 75 miles from Pylos.?! 
Thucydides’ narrative does not tell us, but a reasonable explana- 
tion in accord with available evidence can be suggested. The 
Athenian fleet sailing north on the sixth day after the fortifica- 
tion began, or perhaps even the seventh, did not expect the 
enemy fleet to abandon Corcyra and so were not alert to in- 
tercept it on its way south. The two fleets may already have 
passed each other when the Athenians could have learned from 
a Corcyraean messenger ship of the Peloponnesian withdrawal. 
Sophocles and Eurymedon, unaware that they had been by- 
passed already, may have sailed to Zacynthus in the hope of 
cutting off the enemy fleet and destroying it at sea. There they 
waited until the message from Demosthenes made it clear they 
must sail for Pylos at once.” 


20 4.8.1-2. 

21 The question is raised by U. von Wilamowitz-Móllendorf SB AK. 
Berlin, 1921, 306-318, and Busolt, GG III:2, 1089, n. 1. 

22 This reconstruction owes much to the insight of Gomme, HCT 
III, 442, and depends on his version of the time sequence. Busolt, follow- 
ing the order of events as they appear in Thucydides, concludes that 
since the departure of the Athenian fleet from Pylos at least fourteen 
days must have passed. He assumes that no word was sent from S to 
the fleet at Corcyra until the army of Agis had returned, and that is a 
possible prp tig aren of the Thucydidean text, though it makes the 
presence of the Athenian fleet at Zacynthus inexplicable. Gomme sup- 
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As the Athenian ships sailed to Pylos the Spartans were plan- 
ning their assault on the fort. They had little doubt that they 
could take such a jerry-built structure guarded by only a few 
men, but they knew that the Athenian fleet would soon arrive. 
They planned to launch an immediate attack on Pylos by land 
and sea and, if that should fail, to block the entrances to the 
harbor and so prevent the Athenian fleet from entering.? They 
would also land troops on the island of Sphacteria as well as on 
the seaward side of the mainland, thus preventing the Athenian 
fleet from making a landing or establishing a base, since the 
western shore of the Pylos peninsula had no suitable harbors. 
The Spartans believed that “without risking a sea battle they 
could probably capture the place by siege because it had no 
grain, since it had been seized with little preparation.” * The 
plan made good sense, but was not carried out. The hoplites 
were landed on Sphacteria, but the Spartans did not, and in fact 
could not, close off the channels. 

Thucydides’ account of the geography of Pylos and Sphac- 
teria and of the campaign that depends on it is unsatisfactory 
(see Map 6). It seems clear that he never saw the place him- 
self, and the evidence he got from witnesses was not adequate 
for a precise narrative.” No other ancient source is of any help, 
so we are forced to try to reconstruct the events as best we can. 
Thucydides tells us, quite correctly, that the island of Sphacteria 
stretches across the entrance to the harbor of what is now called 
the Bay of Navarino. He says it was deserted and wooded. He 
also says that the island was 15 stadia in length, while in reality 
it is 24 stadia long. But his most important error is in describing 


plies the key, saying: “There is no great difficulty: the Peloponne- 
sian fleet had been sent for at once (Exeupav above, contrasted in tense with 
mepujyyeAov), perhaps even before the departure of the Athenian fleet 
from Pylos, and arrived as soon as the first hoplites from Sparta." 
Gomme ignores the fact that the Spartan hoplites were already at Pylos 
when the fleet arrived: wapiv 82 7/9» xai ô seLós arparós, but his point is 
essentially correct and permits us to understand the behavior of the 
Athenian fleet. 

23 4,8.4-5. 24 4.8.8. 

25The problem has had many treatments and as many suggestions 
attempting to explain the inexplicable. The more important versions are 
discussed by Gomme, HCT III, 482-489. 
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Map 6. Pylos and Sphacteria. Adapted from The Cambridge Ancient 
History, Vol. V (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1927), by permission of the publisher. 
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the width of the channels at either end of Sphacteria. He says 
they were both narrow, the northern one, adjacent to Pylos, per- 
mitting only 2 triremes abreast to sail through, while the south- 
ern channel allowed 8 or 9.?* That description accords quite well 
with the northern channel, but it is completely wrong about the 
southern one. As Gomme says, “The southern is not only some 
1,400 yards wide, but, what is more important, about 200 feet 
deep, and could not have been blocked even by the whole 
Peloponnesian fleet.” ** The only way the Spartans could have 
tried to prevent the Athenians from entering the harbor would 
have been to offer a naval battle in the south channel with their 
6o ships against the Athenian 40, which would have suited the 
Athenians perfectly and which there is no evidence the Spar- 
tans intended. Their plan must remain a mystery to us, but 
Thucydides’ description indicates it must have been either mis- 
conceived or badly executed.” The Spartans placed 420 hoplites 
accompanied by their helot assistants on Sphacteria under the 
command of Epitadas. They must become a hostage to fortune 
and the Athenians unless the Athenian fleet could be kept out 
of the bay of Pylos, and we know that it could not. 
Demosthenes, meanwhile, was making his plans to defend the 
fort. He beached and fenced in his 3 triremes to protect them 


26 4.8.6. Gomme argues, contrary to the general opinion, that the 
Spartans did not mean to block the channels with triremes drawn up 
abreast, prows facing the enemy, but rather stretched out lengthwise and 
presumably sunk, at least in the shallow northern channel. To do so he 
must ignore the highly critical words rj u£v 8voiv veoiv dudxAovy, and his 
commentary does not, in fact, mention them. I think the communis 
opinio is right in this case. 

?! Gomme, HCT III, 443. 

28 For an excellent discussion of the opogriphy see W. K. Pritchett, 
Studies in Ancient Greek Topography, Part | (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1965), 6-29. He correctly points out that what Gomme has called “the 
very remarkable topographical errors in Thucydides’ account of the 
Pylos and Sphacteria campaign may be reduced to one: the statement 
that there was room for eight or nine ships between Sphacteria and the 
‘other mainland.’” He persuasively refutes the theories of Grundy and 
Barrows (see n. 27 on p. 15 for full rm, a and argues that the 
sand bar which now separates the main harbor from the lagoon of 
Osman-Aga existed in antiquity while the lagoon did not, for the sea 
has since risen. This solves many problems, but the error that remains 
is the chief one, and it indicates that Thucydides did not know the site. 
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from the enemy fleet. Thucydides emphasizes the impromptu 
nature of the landing at Pylos by telling us that Demosthenes, 
unable to procure arms in hostile and deserted country, armed 
the crews of his ships with wicker shields. He reports, however, 
that a Messenian privateer happened to arrive just at that time 
carrying weapons and 4o hoplites. Obviously this was no acci- 
dent but had been prepared in advance by Demosthenes.?*? The 
crews of the 3 ships with him must have provided Demosthenes 
with something under 600 men, most of whom would be 
equipped with wicker shields, no armor, perhaps not even 
swords or spears. He probably had at least 9o hoplites, 10 from 
each of the 5 ships originally assigned to him, and the 4o 
Messenians. Possibly Sophocles and Eurymedon had left more 
hoplites behind, but Thucydides does not say so. The Athenian 
force defending the fort clearly was badly outnumbered and in- 
ferior in armament. 

Demosthenes placed most of his troops, hoplites as well as the 
others, behind the fortifications facing inland. He himself, with 
60 hoplites and a few archers, took on the more difficult job 
of defending the place on the coast that was least fortified and 
most vulnerable to an enemy landing. The defensive wall was 
probably weakest on the southwestern corner of the peninsula. 
Demosthenes never thought that Athenians would ever have to 
fear Spartan control of the sea with which they might force a 
landing. He knew that if the Spartans could once force a land- 
ing they would have little trouble defeating the Athenian force. 
Accordingly he placed his hoplites at the very edge of the sea 
to repel any attack. 

29 4.9.1. Gomme (HCT III, 445) is careful to translate of " 
mapayevopevor aS “had just arrived," but he was compelled to admit that 
"it remains notable that Thucydides does not say that an immediate 
message had been sent to Naupactus to send Messenians." 

30 4.9.2-4. Gomme asks, "why had Demosthenes never imagined that 
he would be so much weaker at sea, when the main Athenian fleet had 
left in a hurry for Sicily?" The answer lies in an understanding of the 
expectations held by the Athenian fleet. They imagined they would go 
to Corcyra where they would find and defeat the enemy fleet. If it 
happened that the Peloponnesians left Corcyra before that could be ac- 
complished the Athenians assumed they would intercept them and de- 


stroy them at sea. In either event there was no reason to expect that a 
Peloponnesian fleet would dominate the waters around Pylos. 
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The Spartans attacked just where Demosthenes had expected, 
urged forward by the conspicuous courage of Brasidas, who was 
overcome by his wounds and lost his shield.** His efforts and 
those of the other Spartans, though spirited, were unavailing. 
Demosthenes told his troops in his speech before the battle that 
“it is impossible to force a landing from ships against an enemy 
on shore if he stands his ground and does not give way through 
fear.” ** The Athenians stood firm, and the Spartans, who could 
use only part of their fleet at one time in the narrow waters, 
were forced to withdraw after two days of fighting. 

The Spartans had pulled back to prepare another assault, but 
they never had a chance to mount it. On the third day after the 
first attack on the Athenians at Pylos, Sophocles and Eurymedon 
arrived from Zacynthus with a fleet that had grown to 50 
triremes by the addition of some Chian ships and some from 
Naupactus.** Since the Spartan occupation of Sphacteria and the 
mainland gave them no place to anchor they withdrew briefly 
to the small desert island of Prote, some distance to the north. 
The next day they returned to Pylos fully ready for battle. The 
Athenians probably hoped the Spartan fleet would come out and 
fight in the open sea; if not the Athenians would fight their 
way into the harbor. As it turned out they were required to 
do neither, for the Spartans did not come out and offer battle, 
nor could they block the entrances. Instead they waited inside 
the harbor, preparing their ships for combat there. The battle 
that followed was a great victory for the Athenian navy and a 
disaster for the Spartans whose courage was spent mainly in 
wading into the surf after defeated and empty triremes and 
preventing the Athenians from towing them away. When the 
fighting was over the Athenians set up a trophy of victory and 
sailed freely around the Spartan hoplites, who were cut off and 
imprisoned on the island.** 

The stunning effect and importance of this naval victory 
cannot be exaggerated. The Spartans sent their magistrates * 
to view the results of the disaster and to recommend a course 

31 4.12.1. 32 4.10.5. 


33 The MSS give the figure of forty, but most editors emend it to 
fifty as our other information requires. See Gomme, HCT III, 450. 
S4 4, 13-14. 35 7 réAn, presumably the ephors. 
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of action. When they saw that their men could not be rescued 
they decided immediately to ask for a truce at Pylos during 
which they would send envoys to Athens to negotiate a general 
peace and recover the men on Sphacteria. Men of the twentieth 
century, accustomed to casualty lists that run into the millions, 
may marvel that so tough a military state as Sparta should be 
willing to make peace merely to recover 420 prisoners. But this 
number represented fully one-tenth of the Spartan army,” and 
at least 180 of them were Spartiates from the best families. In 
a state that practiced a strict code of eugenics, killing imperfect 
infants, whose separation of men from women during the most 
fertile years guaranteed effective birth control, whose code of 
honor demanded of its soldiers death rather than dishonor, and 
whose leading caste married only its own members, we may 
readily understand that concern for the safety of even 180 
Spartiates was not merely sentimental but extremely practical. 

The truce agreed upon was very much in Athens’ favor. The 
Athenians were to continue their blockade of the island, but 
they were not to attack it or the men on it, and they were to 
allow the delivery of food and drink. In return the Spartans 
promised not to attack the Athenian fort at Pylos nor to send 
any ships secretly to the island. Most striking was the clause 
whereby the Spartans promised to deliver to the Athenians as 
hostage not only all the ships then at Pylos but all other war- 
ships in Laconia, a total of 60. Meanwhile the Spartan envoys 
would be carried to Athens on an Athenian trireme and the 
truce would last until their return, At that time the Athenians 
were to return the Spartan ships in the same condition they re- 
ceived them. The agreement, however, contained a clause pro- 
viding that the truce would come to an immediate end if either 
party violated any of its terms. If the negotiations proved un- 
successful, however, the Athenians could easily claim a violation 
and keep possession of the Spartan navy, but the Spartans agreed 
to terms nonetheless.” 

This turn of events for Athens was fortunate; no one could 
have predicted that a landing at Pylos would produce a foolish 
Spartan reaction and therefore have such great consequences, 


36 Busolt, GG IIl:2, 1095. 37 4.16. 
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but Thucydides certainly overestimates the role played by luck 
in this campaign. A storm happened to come up just in time to 
force the Athenian fleet to put in at Pylos in accordance with 
the plan of Demosthenes; the Spartans happened to be celebrat- 
ing a festival that prevented their coming immediately to destroy 
the fort; a couple of Messenian boats carrying hoplites and 
weapons happened to come along just in time to enable the 
Athenians at Pylos to resist the Spartan attack.** On the con- 
trary, the entire campaign was conceived and executed by 
Demosthenes with a keen eye for the special opportunities 
offered by Pylos and Sphacteria. Success depended to some 
degree on luck, as it always does, but intelligence and good 
planning were present and vital. Demosthenes could not have 
expected the Spartans to occupy Sphacteria and run the risk of 
encirclement. If the Athenians could occupy Pylos and damage 
and embarrass the Spartans by launching raids from it and re- 
ceiving escaped helots that would be enough. Yet one might 
imagine that the Spartans would find the Athenian occupation 
of a permanent base in Messenia unendurable. Initiative and dar- 
ing provoke the enemy to make mistakes; he is much less likely 
to err if he is not challenged and the initiative is left to him. A 
proper military judgment must give credit for the victory to 
the general who devised and executed the plan that forced the 
enemy to make his mistake and then to seek peace on such un- 
favorable terms. 

The ambassadors arrived in Athens and offered their terms 
of peace to the assembly in a speech, reported by Thucydides, 
that was conciliatory, tactful, and long. The Spartans recognized 
that the Athenians had the upper hand but reminded them 
politely that this was not the result of a basic change in the 
balance of power. The Athenian success might not last, and they 
would be wise to make peace while the advantage persisted. In 
exchange for the prisoners on Sphacteria the Spartans offered to 
make peace and an offensive and defensive alliance with Athens. 
No mention was made of any territorial adjustment? Such a 


38 [n each of these passages Thucydides uses rvyxdvw: 4.3.1, xarà túy; 
4.5.1, Érvxov dyovres; 4-9-1, érvxov mapayevopevor. 
89 4.17.20. 
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peace would have left Athens in control of Aegina, Minoa, and 
with a foothold in the northwest; in return she would abandon 
Plataea. Gomme commented on the tactful nature of the Spartan 
speech that “they had need of tact, for they have in fact nothing 
but a sermon to offer, no quid pro quo at all.” *° 

Yet the general opinion of modern scholars is that the Athen- 
ians should have accepted the Spartan offer. “Athens had it in 
her power to conclude an advantageous peace." “ “The future 
offered a shining prospect if a moderate peace were granted 
to Sparta.” *? Acceptance of the Spartan offer "would have 
achieved what Pericles had envisioned as the attainable goal 
of the war: the maintenance and security of what they pos- 
sessed.” ** The scholars’ reaction is not surprising, for it is almost 
certainly the view of Thucydides, and he does a masterly job 
of conveying it.** Most scholars, moreover, believe that Pericles 
would have accepted the Spartan terms, and, since they judge 
his aims and strategy favorably, think that Athens should have 
made peace in 425. "The logical conclusion of the Periclean 
strategy would be to make peace now, without insisting on the 
possession of those places which Pericles had surrendered be- 
cause Athens was not strong enough to hold them." ** 

It is questionable, however, whether the Periclean goal had 
been attained when the Spartans came to ask for peace in 425. 
The aims of Pericles were largely psychological. He did not 
hope to render the Spartans incapable of making war on Athens 
but to make them unwilling to do so.** That depended on con- 
vincing the Spartans that they had not the power to defeat 
Athens, but the tenor of their speech shows just the opposite. 


40 Gomme, HCT Ill, 454. 41 Beloch, GG? II: 1, 327. 

42 Meyer, GdA, 103. 43 Busolt, GG III:2, 1096. 

14 Most students of Thucydides who deal with the question believe 
that he favored accepting the Spartan offer. See E. Meyer, Forsch. Il, 
346; John Finley, Thucydides, 195; J. de Romilly, Athenian Imperialism, 
172. Gomme {HCT III, 459-460), responding to de Romilly, claims that 
we cannot know the opinion of Thucydides, but the arguments of 
Woodhead (Mnemosyne, XIII (1960), 310-313) seem to refute him 
conclusively. 

45 Adcock, CAH V, 234; see also Busolt, GG III:2, 1096, and Meyer, 
Forsch. VI, 346. 

46 See above, pp. 35-36. 
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They believed the Athenian ascendancy was the result of an 
error which could be reversed at any time.*’ “This misfortune 
we have suffered came not from our want of power or because, 
having grown great, we became arrogant. On the contrary, 
though our resources remained the same we miscalculated, to 
which error all men are equally liable.” ** From the Periclean 
point of view the Spartans had learned nothing useful. A peace 
made with an enemy holding such opinions certainly raises the 
questions Beloch asks about the peace Pericles hoped for when 
the war began: “What guarantee would such a peace give that 
Sparta would not begin the war again at an opportune time? 
Was that a goal that would have been worth such a vast sacri- 
fice? And would Athens, and especially, would its allies then 
be again in a position and be willing to make these sacrifices a 
second time?" +° 

The Athenians must have considered these questions, though 
Thucydides does not report any of the speeches that followed 
the Spartan proposal The Spartan ambassadors, remembering 
that the Athenians had asked for peace earlier in the war, 
thought they would gladly accept the offer. Perhaps this con- 
fidence explains why they were willing to entrust their fleet 
to the Athenians during the truce. Spartan confidence was 
natural, for, excepting what seemed to them the aberrant and 
accidental misfortune at Pylos, the Athenians had done them 
and their allies little damage after six years of war, they had lost 
a great portion of their population in the plague, their land had 
been ravaged and their homes destroyed, their treasury was ap- 
proaching exhaustion, and no hope of victory was in sight. Why 
should they not seize the chance for peace? Spartan under- 
standing of the state of opinion in Athens, however, was faulty, 
for since 430 the plague had come and gone, and the Athenians, 
enured to suffering, had survived. Instead of being eager for 
peace at any price, they had become more determined and ag- 
gressive. The campaigns in Sicily, Boeotia, and the northwest, 


47 4.17.4, ebruxlay Tijv mapoUcay. . . . TÀ mapóvra áBokrjros ebrvyrjaat; 
4.18.3, Gore oix eixós twas Sa Tv mapoUcav viv popnv a Te Kal TÖV 
mpocyeyevipévov kal TÒ Tijs TUxys oleoða alet pe? ipay £aeaDac. 

48 4.18.2. 49 Beloch, Attische Politik, 23. 50 4.21.1. 
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while not decisive victories, had raised Athenian hopes of doing 
enough damage to the enemy to bring a satisfactory peace. The 
news of the success at Pylos must have raised such hopes higher, 
but the terms offered by Sparta could not be attractive to the 
Athenians of 425. 

As Thucydides says, the Athenians knew that as long as the 
men on Sphacteria were under their control they could have 
peace whenever they wanted it, “but they grasped for more." 5* 
His implication is that greed, ambition, and the extension of 
empire were the Athenian motives," but we need not believe 
that. The Athenians were quite right to want more than merely 
the promise of Spartan good will in the future and an alliance 
which depended on the continuation of that good will. Once 
the Spartans received their hostages back there was nothing to 
stop them from resuming the war with power, morale, and 
determination unimpaired. Even if the envoys and the men who 
sent them were sincere in their offer of peace and friendship 
these men might not continue in power. The volatility of Spar- 
tan internal politics had helped bring on the war; the advocates 
of war had been strong enough to reject a peace offer from 
Athens in 430; why should the war spirit not take command 
again as soon as it was safe? Any reasonable Athenian would 
have wanted a firmer guarantee than was offered. 

Cleon led the opposition to the Spartan proposal. Thucydides 
introduces him again, as if not previously mentioned, calling 
him a “popular leader (demagogos) at that time who was most 
influential with the masses,” © and Cleon's view carried the 
Athenian assembly. He made a counterproposal that the Spar- 
tans on Sphacteria should surrender and be brought to Athens. 
Then the Spartans should hand over Nisaea and Pegae, the ports 

51 4.21.2. 

52 The words ro? 8% rAcovos ópéyovro are parallel to those used by the 
Spartans to describe imprudent men who try to push their luck too far. 
Such men aie yàp rod zAéovos &Xm(àk Spéyovrat. « . + 4.17.4. For an ex- 
cellent analysis of the bias in Thucydides’ language in this section see 
Woodhead, Mnemosyne XIII (1960), 312. 
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of Megara, and also Troezen and Achaea, since all these places 
had not been taken from Athens in war but had been given up 
“by a previous agreement because of a misfortune, at a time 
when they were rather more eager for a treaty.” ** Only then 
would the Athenians give back the prisoners and agree to a 
lasting peace. 

These conditions were, of course, unacceptable to the Spar- 
tans, but rather than reject them they asked for the appointment 
of a commission with which they could negotiate further in 
private. Cleon violently denounced the proposal, saying that the 
Spartans must have improper intentions to request a private 
hearing with only a few men. If they had something decent 
to say, let them say it before the open assembly. The Spartans, 
of course, could hardly discuss the possible betrayal of their 
allies in public, particularly in the bargaining stage, so they gave 
up and went home.** Cleon has been denounced for breaking 
off the negotiations in this way. Even Grote, Cleon’s warmest 
defender, calls his action “decidedly mischievous.” ** Scholars 
generally feel that nothing would have been lost and much 
might have been gained by private negotiation, 

But what could be negotiated? A frequent suggestion is that 
the Spartans might have been willing to give up Megara, or at 
least its harbors, “certainly not by a formal surrender on the 
part of the Spartans but merely by abandonment.” * Such a 
suggestion is quite unrealistic. Sparta could abandon the north- 
west and ignore Corinth’s demands in regard to Corcyra and 
Potidaea, but to abandon Megara would place the power of 
Athens on the isthmus, open the Peloponnese to possible in- 
vasion, and cut Sparta off from Boeotia and central Greece. 
Sparta’s credibility as leader of its alliance and protector of its 
allies would be destroyed. Corinth, Thebes, and Megara would 
resist. To keep such a commitment to Athens, Sparta would have 
to abandon major allies, and even, under the terms of the sym- 
machia, fight alongside Athens against them. This was incon- 
ceivable, as the period after the Peace of Nicias would show. 

Grote, who argues it would have been wise to negotiate, 


54 4.21.3. 55 4.22. 56 Grote, VI, 332. 
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nevertheless notices these difficulties and offers a second reason 
for continuing discussions: “Even if such acquisition had been 
found impracticable, still, the Athenians would have been able 
to effect some arrangement which would have widened the 
breach, and destroyed the confidence, between Sparta and her 
allies; a point of great moment for them to accomplish.” 5 But 
if not the cession of Megara to Athens, what other meaningful 
"arrangement" was possible? Grote can think of none nor do the 
other supporters of this view, for Sparta could make no useful 
concessions. 

If nothing could be gained by secret neotiation, however, 
something could be lost. Delay might be useful to the Spartans; 
though unlikely, some unforeseen reversal of fortune might 
allow the men on Sphacteria to escape. Also if the Athenians 
meant to reduce the island by blockade, the coming of winter 
would make this impossible and the trapped men could escape.” 
Fach day the truce permitted food to be brought to Sphacteria 
was another day the island could hold out. Though Thucydides 
gives no hint of it, there was disagreement among the Athenians, 
and Cleon's view was supported by the majority.*? Some Athen- 
ians spoke in favor of accepting the peace offer, or at least in 
favor of the secret negotiation in committee. The usual assump- 
tion, though supported by no direct evidence, is that Nicias was 
one of them, which seems reasonable in light of his later policies. 

Let us suppose that Athenians had voted to negotiate by 
commission in secret. Given the political situation in Athens, 
Nicias and his friends would have been elected to it. Such a 
commission, eager for peace, sincere in their desire for friend- 
ship with Sparta, and ready to believe in its good faith, might 
have made a proposal very attractive to the Athenians including, 
perhaps, an alliance, promises of eternal friendship, the restora- 
tion of Plataea, and even the abandonment of Megara. In return 
the Spartans might ask only the freeing of the men on Sphacteria 
and the evacuation of Pylos, an offer hard to reject. The Spar- 
tans would sign the peace and the treaty of alliance and the 


58 Grote, VI, 332. 59 4.27.1. 
60 The account comes from Philochorus preserved in a scholion to 
Aristophanes’ Peace, 665. See FGrH 328, Fr. 128. 
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Athenians would restore the prisoners. Then the trouble would 
start. The Spartans might tell the Boeotians to yield Plataea, 
but they would certainly refuse. They might abandon Megara, 
but the Megarians, Corinthians, and Boeotians would band to- 
gether against Athens. The Athenians would call on the Spar- 
tans to honor the alliance, and the Spartans would surely refuse. 
The ensuing bitterness would soon lead to hostility and war, 
with the Spartan capacity to wage it undiminished. We have 
described no fantasy but a rough approximation of what really 
happened after the Peace of Nicias. Cleon and the Athenians 
who supported him had reason to be suspicious of and to reject 
secret negotiations with Sparta."! 

The unreported debate marks an important turning point 
in Athenian politics. Between the Spartan rejection of Athenian 
peace offers in 430 and the affair at Pylos, Athens was for the 
most part united in waging the war as vigorously as possible to 
force the Spartans to seek peace. Disagreements as to the nature 
of that peace were buried in the common effort. The victory at 
Pylos and the resulting Spartan peace mission changed all that. 
Before this event, to talk of making peace with Sparta was 
plainly treason; afterward it was a course patriotic men could 
advocate with a clear conscience. The Periclean war aims, the 
restoration of the prewar situation, the preservation of the 
empire, and the end of the Spartan crusade against it, all seemed 
to be within easy reach. Some Athenians might argue that such 
a peace was insufficiently secure and that Pericles himself would 
have asked greater guarantees, but prudent men could argue 
that it was wise to trust Sparta and pave the way for a lasting 
peace. Nicias probably held such views in 425; there is no doubt 
that he did in 42 1.9 

9! Even scholars holding a different view concede grounds for sus- 
picion. See Grote, History VI, 330; Busolt, GG III:2, 1098. 

62 See above, pp. 232-233. Eduard Meyer, who believes Pericles would 
have accepted the peace, is sufficiently uncomfortable with that opinion 
to concede that “he might have held on to, e.g., Megara or Troezen, if 
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Cleon, however, had very different aims. His demands make 
deliberate reference to the state of affairs that existed before 
the Thirty Years’ Peace of 445, when Athens controlled Megara, 
Boeotia, and other parts of central Greece, as well as a number 
of coastal cities of the Peloponnesus. The Athenians had been 
compelled to abandon these territories in a treaty they had signed 
because of certain “misfortunes.” ** Now, in 425, Cleon implied, 
the Athenians must insist on a return to an earlier situation when 
peace did not depend on the condition of Spartan politics or on 
Spartan good will but was guaranteed by the Athenian posses- 
sion of strategic defensive locations. Possibly, as is often sug- 
gested, Cleon aimed at unlimited Athenian expansion, certainly 
on the Greek mainland and perhaps elsewhere. Aristophanes 
puts into the mouth of the Paphlagonian slave who represents 
Cleon in the Knights the determination to let the Athenian 
demos rule over all the Greeks,” but, as usual, it is hard to know 
if this is meant to reproduce a position really taken by Cleon or 
is mere comic exaggeration. Thucydides never accuses Cleon of 
such aims, though he specifically attributes far-reaching imperial 
aims to Alcibiades. Plans for imperial expansion are not nec- 
essary to explain Cleon’s firm rejection of Spartan peace offers in 
425. As Woodhead says, Cleon’s aim “was total victory,” in his 
view, “the first yelps of Spartan anguish were only the beginning, 
and not the end, of the affair. Stalingrad, El Alamein, Midway 
Island, Sphacteria, are in Churchill’s phrase ‘hinges of fate,’ and 
the fullest profit should on any commonsense view be reaped 
from them. Peace after Pylos would have solved no problems, 
and Sparta would have lived to fight again another day—unless, 
of course, the Spartans were publicly so humiliated that the old 
dualism could not be restored, and the negotiations so handled 
that they were a victory in themselves." *' 

When the Spartan ambassadors returned to Pylos the truce 


mpofójuws bpav cvpmpárrovra rois Aaxedaipoviors. This would be strong 
evidence for the views expressed here if we could be sure that this was 
not merely a Plutarchian inference but came from a reliable source. 

6 The word is gyudopai, and is the same word used by the Spartan 
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was at an end, but the Athenians, alleging violations by Sparta, 
refused to return the ships they held in hostage. Henceforth 
the Spartans must fight on land alone, which may not have been 
too great a misfortune in view of the use they had made of their 
navy heretofore. The Athenians were committed to capturing 
the men on Sphacteria, and they sent an additional 20 ships to 
enforce the blockade meant to starve them into surrender. The 
Spartans renewed their assaults on Pylos and tried to discover a 
way to save their men."* The Athenians expected quick success, 
for Sphacteria was a desert island containing no food and only 
brackish water, and the Athenian fleet had complete control of 
all approaches to it. The Spartans, however, displayed surpris- 
ing ingenuity, offering rewards to free men and freedom to 
any helots who would run the blockade with food and drink 
for the prisoners. Many, especially helots, were willing to risk 
the danger and took advantage of wind and darkness to land 
on the island. Some went in little boats that they were willing 
to wreck on the harborless seaward shore and others as under- 
water divers. They were successful enough to keep the men on 
Sphacteria alive long after the time expected. 

The Athenians now found themselves in an increasingly un- 
comfortable position. They were troubled by a shortage of food 
and water. Over 14,000 men depended on a single small spring 
on the Pylian acropolis and what little water they could find on 
the beach. They were uncomfortably cramped into a small 
space, and their morale was low because of the unexpected dura- 
tion of the siege. More serious than this discomfort was the 
growing fear that the onset of the winter season would force 
them to lift the blockade, since it would prevent the regular 
arrival of supply ships on which they depended for food. As 
time passed and the Spartans sent no more embassies the fear 
grew that the Spartans were confident of recovering their men, 
that Athens might emerge from the situation without either 
a great strategic advantage or a negotiated peace. The result 
inevitably was the feeling that a mistake had been made and that 
Cleon, who had urged rejection of the peace offer, was to blame. 

When messengers arrived at the Athenian assembly to report 
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the alarming state of affairs at Pylos, both Cleon and his policy 
came under fire. Thucydides describes this assembly in great 
detail in one of the most remarkable sections of his history. In 
spite of the dramatic nature of the debate he reports no speeches 
in direct discourse. Instead he gives brief accounts of what was 
said, filling them out with statements of what the speakers had 
in mind when they spoke. His description of this important 
assembly deserves careful examination. When the messengers 
told the Athenians the bad news from Pylos, Cleon accused them 
of not telling the truth, “knowing that their suspicion was di- 
rected against him because he had prevented the treaty.” The 
messengers invited the Athenians to appoint a commission to 
test the truth of their report; the Athenians complied and elected 
Cleon as one of the commissioners. Cleon, however, protested 
against the sending of a commission, arguing that it was a waste 
of time which might lose the great opportunity. He urged in- 
stead that if they believed the bad news was true they should 
send an additional force to assault the island and capture the 
men in that way." He did this, “knowing that," if he went to 
Pylos, "he would be forced to say the same thing as had the 
men he had slandered, or, if he said the opposite, be exposed as 
a liar." Besides, "he saw that the Athenians were now rather 
more eager to make an expedition." ^ Then he turned and 
pointed a censorious finger at his enemy Nicias and said that it 
would be quite easy, if the generals were men, to take an ade- 
quate force to Pylos and capture the men on the island. "He 
would do so himself, if he were in command." ® 

Now, Thucydides says, the Athenians asked Cleon why he 
didn't sail off, if the job were so easy. Nicias, seeing the mood 
of the crowd and “noticing Cleon's taunt,” ™ said that the gen- 
erals would be glad for him to take any force he liked and try. 
At first Cleon was ready to accept, "thinking that the offer was 
only a ploy," but then he drew back, saying that Nicias and not 
he was general, "when he realized that the offer to relinquish 

TO 4.27.3. 
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the command was genuine.” ™ But Nicias continued to urge 
him to make the campaign, offering to resign his own command 
and calling the Athenian people to witness his action. Cleon 
continued to try to evade, but the Athenians, "as is the way 
with the crowd,” ?* kept telling Nicias to give up the command 
and Cleon to take it. At last, Cleon, “not having any way to 
escape the consequences of his own proposal," agreed to lead 
the expedition. Denying fear of the Spartans, he proposed to 
sail without any Athenian reinforcements, taking with him only 
a body of Lemnian and Imbrian troops who were in Athens, 
some peltasts from Aenos, and 400 archers from elsewhere. 
With these men and those already at Pylos, he promised that 
within twenty days he would "either bring back the Spartans 
alive or kill them on the spot!" ” 

This lighthearted promise provoked a burst of laughter from 
the audience, but the "sensible men" (sopbrones) among them 
concluded that one of two good things must result: “Either they 
would be rid of Cleon, which they considered more likely, or, 
if that judgment were confounded, he would put the Spartans 
in their hands." ** Such is Thucydides’ account, unique in char- 
acter and style ® and bristling with difficulties. For what pur- 
pose was the Athenian assembly called together, or, if the debate 
took place at a regular meeting, on what question did it center? 
How could Nicias offer the command to Cleon on behalf of 
all the generals, for the strategia had no generalissimo, and we are 
told of no consultation among the generals? How could Nicias 
offer to resign his command, when we are not told it had been 
given him? Why were the Lemnians and Imbrians and the 
peltasts from Aenos so conveniently at Athens at just the right 
time? Thucydides’ account does not give clear or certain an- 
swers, but we must try to reconstruct the events, keeping these 
questions in mind. 

The meeting probably was called to discuss a request by 
Demosthenes for reinforcements with which to attack Sphac- 

75 4.28.2: yvovs 86 7G Óvrc mapadwoelovra. 
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teria.^ When Cleon sailed he already knew of Demosthenes’ 
plan to attack the island; the kind of light-armed troops needed 
for the campaign were already assembled at Athens when the 
debate took place, and Demosthenes had begun to make prepara- 
tions for the assault, sending to the allies in the vicinity for 
additional troops.® With the messengers who came from Pylos 
no doubt came also a request from Demosthenes for the specially 
selected troops he needed to capture Sphacteria and the men 
on it. We cannot be sure whether the request was made 
formally by Demosthenes to the assembly or privately to Cleon 
who then proposed it. Cleon was certainly in close communi- 
cation with Demosthenes He did not necessarily have any 
secret information not available to the generals and council, but 
he probably had received more details of Demosthenes’ plans 
and needs.™ 

Cleon, of course, was the natural man for Demosthenes to 
choose as his advocate. He had a special interest—he was most 
responsible for rejecting the Spartan peace offer and would be 
in serious trouble if the men on Sphacteria were allowed to 
escape. He was also an effective politician, supporter of the 
aggressive policy, and of a temperament to seize on the pros- 
pects of success in Demosthenes’ bold plan. Nicias was a natural 
opponent. He was a political, and perhaps a personal, enemy of 
Cleon. If we have judged his attitude rightly he now favored a 
negotiated peace, and he knew that the capture of the Spartans 
would inflame the aggressive spirits in Athens and make such 
a peace impossible. He may have been eager to delay an attack 
as long as possible in the hope of negotiating a peace before it 
was too late. Nicias was a careful man, and his caution was 
proverbial. Since he had none of Demosthenes’ experience in 


80 Busolt, GG III:2, 1101, n. 2. 81 4.29.2; 28.4; 30.3. 
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fighting on rugged terrain with light-armed troops and was not 
on the spot to judge the prospects of success, his cautious disposi- 
tion may have led him honestly to fear the dangers of forcing 
a landing on an island held by hoplites. In either case we may 
believe that he opposed the request for reinforcements to 
attack the island and supported the suggestion that a commission 
be sent to investigate conditions at Pylos. 

Cleon had questioned the veracity of the messengers' doleful 
report in part, no doubt, because his optimistic spirit interpreted 
the prospects of Demosthenes plan more hopefully and he 
wanted to lift the spirits of the Athenians so they would be 
willing to support the new expedition. He thus fell into the 
trap that allowed his opponents to suggest an investigatory 
committee which would cause an unwelcome delay and, in- 
cidentally, get Cleon himself safely out of town where he 
could not influence the assembly. Cleon must have seen the 
danger after he was selected as a commissioner, argued against 
the delay, and accused Nicias and the other generals of unman- 
liness. At this point, unless we are to believe that Thucydides 
uses uncharacteristic and indefensibly loose terminology in 
speaking of Nicias’ "command against Pylos,” ® we must imag- 
ine that the assembly had already decided to send the expedition 
and appointed Nicias as its commander. Nicias could not resign 
a command he had not been granted, even if his intention was 
only rhetorical. Once again, Cleon was taken by surprise; he 
never could have anticipated that Nicias would be so irresponsi- 
ble as to offer the command of an Athenian force to a man with- 
out important military experience. Cleon's aim had been to goad 
Nicias into taking his force to Demosthenes without delay and 
joining him in the attack, so he naturally recoiled when Nicias 
offered him the command. Nicias, seeing his opponent's embar- 
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rassment, repeated the offer in the hope of discrediting Cleon 
totally, and the crowd soon took up the game, some in earnest, 
others from hostility to Cleon, and still others for the fun of it. 
Nicias, of course, had not the power to make the offer on his 
own behalf, much less on behalf of the other generals, but 
when the assembly took up his cry, the Athenians clearly would 
accept the suggestion. Cleon could not back down, but he could 
take heart at the thought that the military part would be in the 
hands of Demosthenes, who was well suited to the task. Cleon at 
the head of the reinforcements, instead of Nicias or another 
opponent of the plan, would help the chances for success. 
Such is our reconstruction of the debate. 

Cleon’s promise to succeed within twenty days and without 
the use of any Athenian hoplites was neither bravado nor foolish- 
ness. Demosthenes had obviously decided that experienced light- 
armed troops with special skills were needed to carry out his 
plan, and the Athenians had made them ready even before the 
assembly met. Given that the plan of Demosthenes was to attack 
at once, that the necessary forces were at hand, and that a quick 
decision was inevitable, Cleon knew he would succeed in twenty 
days or not at all.“ The attitude Thucydides attributes to the 
sophrones seems hard to understand or excuse. That patriotic 
Athenians could have agreed to give the command of the Athe- 
nian expedition, control of hopes for victory, and responsibility 
for the lives of allied soldiers and Athenian sailors to a man they 
believed to be foolish and incompetent is surprising. If Thucyd- 
ides reports their views rightly, we have an idea of the degree 
to which the new course of events had aggravated old political 
hostilities and of the potentially dangerous division among 
Athenians which had been created. 

Cleon had been in close touch with Demosthenes, and, once 
he had been granted the command and the troops he requested, 
he immediately named him as his colleague and sent word ahead 
that help was on the way. At Pylos, Demosthenes had long 
hesitated to attack the heavily wooded island on which an un- 
known number of Spartan hoplites were concealed. At this 
point, again, fortune favored the bold. A contingent of Athenian 
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soldiers, prevented by the cramped conditions at Pylos from 
preparing a hot meal there, landed on Sphacteria. Their intention 
was only to cook and eat a meal there, protected by pickets, and 
then to sail off. One of them accidentally started a forest fire, 
and before long most of the woods had been burnt off. Now 
Demosthenes could see that the Spartans were more numerous 
than he had thought, which helps explain his request for rein- 
forcements. He also saw places to make a safe landing that had 
been obscured before, and he realized that one of the great 
tactical advantages of the enemy had been removed by the fire. 
When Cleon arrived with the fresh special troops, Demosthenes 
was ready to put to use the valuable lessons he had learned in 
Aetolia.® 

Cleon’s appearance seems to have removed Sophocles and 
Eurymedon from the picture. He and Demosthenes, agreed on 
goals and tactics, were in full control. Their first step was to 
send a herald to the Spartans offering them gentle treatment if 
if they would surrender and remain in Athenian custody while 
a lasting peace was negotiated. The Spartans refused, and 
Demosthenes put his plan into action. On the second day after 
the refusal he put 800 hoplites on board a few ships which set off 
under cover of darkness and landed just before dawn on both 
the seaward side of the island and the side facing inward toward 
the harbor.” Now that the woods concealing the Spartans had 
been removed, Demosthenes knew that most of their troops were 
near the center of the island guarding the water supply, and an- 
other force was near the northern tip of the island opposite Pylos, 
leaving only 30 hoplites to man the guardpost nearest the point 
of landing, somewhere at the southern end of the island.” After 
watching the Athenians sail by harmlessly for so many days, the 
Spartans were not prepared for a landing. They were caught still 
in bed and swiftly wiped out. It was a repetition of the battle of 
Idomene.** The Athenians established a beachhead and landed 
the rest of their forces at dawn. Some men were left to guard the 
fort at Pylos, but all the rest, hoplites, peltasts, archers, even 
most of the barely armed rowers from the fleet, disembarked on 


89 4.29-30. 90 4.30.1. 91 4.31; Gomme, HCT MI, 473. 
92 See above, p. 215. 
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the island to swell the Athenian numbers and increase their im- 
pression on the enemy. Almost 8,000 rowers, 800 hoplites, the 
same number of archers, and over 2,000 light-armed troops must 
have faced the 420 Spartans.” 

Demosthenes divided his troops into companies of 200 and 
had them seize all the high places on the island, so that wherever 
the Spartans fought they would find an enemy in their rear or 
on their flanks. The key to the strategy was the use of light- 
armed troops, for they “were the most difficult to fight, since 
they fought at a distance with arrows, javelins, stones and slings. 
It was not possible to attack them, for even as they fled they held 
the advantage, and when their pursuers turned, they were on 
them again. Such was the plan with which Demosthenes first 
conceived the landing, and in practice that is how he arranged 
his forces.” * At first the Spartans lined up facing the Athenian 
hoplites, but since they were assailed by the missiles of the light- 
armed troops from the side and the rear, and since the Athenian 
hoplites did not advance, they were unable to make contact. The 
light-armed troops forced them to wear themselves out in fruit- 
less charges which had to be abandoned when the peltasts, 
archers, and slingers retreated to the high ground and rough 
terrain. 

After a while the light-armed troops realized that the enemy 
had suffered more casualties and was getting tired, so they be- 
came more bold. They launched a major assault against the 
Spartan hoplites, charging with a shout and hurling every sort 
of missile as they came. The shouting itself disconcerted the 
Spartans, for they were not used to such barbaric sounds in 
battle, and it prevented them from hearing the orders of their 
officers. At last, confused and desperate, they closed ranks and 
retreated to the northern end of the island where most of them 
joined with the garrison there behind the fortification. There, 
free from harassment from behind and on the flank, they were 
able to repulse a frontal attack and maintain a defense.’ 

At that moment the Messenian general Comon ** came to 
Cleon and Demosthenes with a plan. He asked for a contingent 


93 4.32.1-2; Gomme, HCT III, 474. 94 4.32.4. 95 433-35. 
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of archers and light-armed troops and proposed to find a path 
around the precipitous shore of the island whereby he might 
take the Spartans from the rear. Since the approach was so diffi- 
cult, the Spartans had not thought it necessary to waste any of 
their badly outnumbered troops in guarding the rear, so they 
were stunned by the appearance of Comon and his troops. Once 
again they were surrounded and outnumbered, by now they were 
weak from exertion and lack of food, and they had no place to 
run. Complete destruction was imminent.** 

Cleon and Demosthenes realized that live prisoners would be 
far more valuable than Spartan corpses, so they called a halt and 
sent a herald to offer the opportunity of surrender. The Spartans 
accepted the offer and a truce to decide what to do. Epitadas was 
dead, and his second in command, Hippagretas, was thought to 
be, so Styphon, third in succession, represented the Spartans in 
the conversations with Cleon and Demosthenes. He refused to 
take the responsibility for a decision, so a herald was sent to 
bring the official word from Sparta. The Spartan authorities 
tried to avoid responsibility, saying “The Lacedaemonians order 
you to decide your own fate yourselves, but to do nothing dis- 
honorable.” ° The Spartans surrendered. Of the 420 who had 
come to the island, 128 were dead; the remaining 292, among 
them 120 Spartiates, were taken prisoner to Athens within the 
twenty days that Cleon had promised. The Athenian casualties 
were few. “The promise of Cleon, mad as it was,” Thucydides 
says, “was fulfilled.” *9 

97 4.36. i 98 4.38.3. 

99 4.39.3: that this passage and Thucydides’ treatment of Cleon's role 
at Pylos reveals the historian's bias has been rer since the time 
of Grote VI, 348-351. Delbriick (Strategie, 188ff.) has tried to sup- 

rt Thucydides’ view that the battle at Sphacteria was won through 
uck and Spartan mistakes. His view is adopted and summarized 
by Steup in his commentary to 4.28.5: “Bedenkt man aber, dass Kleons 
glinzender Waffenerfolg lediglich eine Folge der mangelhaften Wach- 
samkeit der Besatzung von Sphacteria gewesen ist, und dass diese Besat- 
zung bei geschickter Führung und gehóriger Wachsamkeit den Athenern 
einen ganz anderen Widerstand hatte leisten kónnen, so wird man Kleons 
bestimmte Verheissung, die Spartaner in zwanzi Ie entweder ge- 
fangen nach Athen zu bringen oder an Ort und Stelle zu tóten, nicht 
anders als unsinnig nennen kónnen." This view is rejected by so staunch 
a defender of Thucydides as Eduard Meyer, Forsch. II, 333ff. and GdA 
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Psychologically and strategically, the great victory fashioned 
by Cleon and Demosthenes was very important. “In the eyes of 
the Greeks it was the most unexpected event in the war,” for 
no one could believe that the Spartans could be brought to 
surrender.’ The Athenians sent a garrison to man the fort at 
Pylos, and the Naupactian Messenians also sent a force, which 
used Pylos as a base for launching raids. The helots began to 
desert, and the Spartans grew uneasy at the prospect of increased 
revolutionary activity within the Peloponnese. The Athenians, 
moreover, held a trump card in the Spartan hostages, threatening 
to kill them if the Spartans again invaded Attica. All this was 
totally new and frightening to the Spartans. Although anxious to 
keep their condition secret from the Athenians, they sent re- 
peated embassies to Athens to negotiate for the return of Pylos 
and the prisoners, but the Athenians continued to raise their 
demands beyond what the Spartans were willing to grant.’ 

The events at Pylos completely changed the outlook of the 
war. Athens was free of the threat of invasion, free to move 
anywhere at sea without danger from the enemy fleet, which 
Athens held, and free, therefore, to extort further funds from 
the allies to replenish the almost exhausted treasury. The situa- 
tion had also been reversed in another way. Heretofore the 
Spartans had been doing damage to the Athenians without ap- 
preciably suffering in return. Now the Athenians could inflict 
continuing harm on their enemies, on land and by sea, fearing 
no retaliation. The Athenians showered their gratitude on the 
hero of the hour, Cleon, for Demosthenes seems to have stayed 
behind at Pylos to see to its security.” The assembly voted 
Cleon the highest honors in the state, meals at the state expense 


IV, 106, n. 1, where he says, “Kleons Versprechen war in der Tat keine 
xovpoAoyia, sondern der Plan durchaus sachemiass; aber er stammt nicht 
von ihm, sondern von Demosthenes. Auch die Ausführung ist das Werk 
des letzteren; aber Kleon hat sie ermöglicht.” Busolt holds very much 
the same opinion, though he thinks the promise “war nur ein nicht ganz 
vorsichtiges,” since bad weather might delay or prevent the attack 
(GG III:2, 1105-1106). Soften the statement as we may, we must agree 
with Gomme that "Thucydides bias is once more clear" (HCT III, 
8). 
o 4.40. 101 4.41. 102 Busolt, GG III:2, 1109 and n. 5. 
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in the Prytaneum, and front seats at the theater." Meyer goes 
too far in calling him “for the moment, indeed, the regent of 
Athens, the successor of Pericles," '** but since the death of 
Pericles no Athenian politician had achieved so much power. 
Cleon seized the opportunity to make Athens financially able 
to carry on the war for the victory he believed necessary. Trium- 
phantly he brought his prisoners home about the second week in 
August."* About two months later, in the third prytany of 
425/4, September-October 425, a certain Thudippus proposed a 
decree, which was approved by the assembly, ordering a new 
assessment of the tribute levied on the allies of Athens and 
setting up the machinery to carry it out.'^* Although no posi- 
tive evidence attaches Cleon's name to this action, and neither 
Thucydides nor Aristophanes connects him with it," the over- 
whelming majority of scholars are right to believe that he and 
his supporters were behind the new assessment.™ The attitude 
it expresses toward the empire accords perfectly with his views 


103 Aristoph. Knights 280, 702, 709, 766, 1404. 104 GdA IV, 107. 

195 | follow the chronology of Gomme, HCT III, 478. 

106 JG i? 63 = GHI, 69. Meiggs and Lewis provide a bibliography and 
a good discussion of the major disputed points. I find their interpretations 
and arguments persuasive. Meritt and Wade-Gery, AJP LVII (1936), 
377-394. employ a chronology that places the affair at Pylos and 
Sphacteria one month later and brings the victory into much closer tem- 
poral proximity with the decree. Meiggs and Lewis (GHI, 194-196), 
however, support Gomme’s dates convincingly. For a different chro- 
nology see M. F. McGregor TAPA LXVI (1935), 146-164. 

107 These points are emphasized by Gomme, HCT III, 500-502, who 
concludes from them that Cleon had nothing to do with the decree. 
Neither author mentions the decree at all, and in Thucydides’ case, at 
least, as Gomme admits, this is “the strangest of all omissions in Thu- 
cydides.” Thucydides’ failure to connect Cleon with the decree, there- 
fore, is only part of the mystery of his larger failure to mention the 
decree and ought not to be used as negative evidence. That Aristophanes 
should have omitted to use the decree against a man known for squeez- 
ing the allies is surprising, but only one of many unsolved riddles aris- 
ing from the great comic poet. For a good response to Gomme’s argu- 
ments see Woodhead, Mnemosyne XIII (1960), 301-302. 4 ' 

108 Among those arguing in favor of Cleon's predominant role in the 
reassessment decree are: Beloch (Attische Politik, 40 and GG? II, 1, 
330-331); Eduard Meyer (GdA IV, 107-108); Busolt (GG III:2, 1117); 
Adcock (CAH V, 236); Bengtson (GG, 226); Woodhead (Mnemosyne 
XIII [1960], 301-302); and Meiggs and Lewis (GHI, 196-197). 
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in the debate about Lesbos.'? His connection with it is sup- 
ported by the references in the comic poets to Cleon's connec- 
tion with finance.!? Most telling is his unquestioned ascendancy 
during the period of the decree's passage. From midsummer 425 
at least until the spring of 424, when he was elected general, 
Cleon was supreme in Athens. No bill to which he objected was 
likely to have passed through the assembly. Also, 425 was not a 
Great Panathenaic year, when reassessments normally took 
place, and the bill was introduced too late in the year to permit 
representatives from the allied cities to come to Athens until 
winter. As Meiggs and Lewis say, "Some special explanation is 
required," !!! and it is fair to assume that this important measure, 
fully in accord with Cleon's views, passed at the height of his 
influence, was supported and sponsored by him. 

The purpose of the reassessment, of course, was to raise more 
money with which to fight the war, and a clause in the decree 
provided that the assessors “shall not assess a smaller tribute for 
any city than it was previously paying, unless owing to the 
poverty of the territory they cannot pay more." ?? At the bot- 
tom of the list of cities and their assessments the inscription gives 
a total figure. Since the first letter of that figure is missing, 
scholars have disagreed whether the total was 960 talents or 
1,460. The accumulation of evidence now makes it clear that 
the higher figure is correct, so that the assessment of 425 more 
than trebled earlier assessments. This high total was reached not 
only by raising the contributions from almost every city paying 
tribute, but also by listing cities that had not paid for years, and 
even some that had never paid at all. “In the thirties the number 
of cities recorded in the annual lists of aparchai never exceeded 
175. In 425 not less than 380 and possibly more than 400 were 
assessed." !!? 

Clearly the Athenians meant to undertake a thorough and ra- 


19? See above, pp. 156-159. 

110 For Cleon's special role in financial matters see Busolt, GG III:2, 
993. Aristophanes’ Knights, especially, has several references to this in- 
terest of Cleon's; see lines 312, 774, 925, and 1071. 

11 GHI, 194. 

112 11,2 1722, translated by Meiggs and Lewis (GHI, 193). 
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tional reorganization of their empire. The prosperity of the allied 
states had increased enormously since the assessment of Aristides 
so that their contribution to Athens represented a much smaller 
proportion of their wealth and income.'' Considerable inflation 
caused by a rise in prices made the real value of the payments far 
smaller than they had been a half-century earlier,"* yet Athens 
collected no more in 425 than she had in 477. The decree of 
Thudippus also provided for the tough and efficient collection 
of the revenue, very much in the spirit of Cleon. It is “perhaps 
the strongest decree that has survived from the fifth century. 
The executive is threatened with penalties at every turn, in a 
manner reminiscent of, but more intensive than, the Coinage 
decree and the decree of Kleinias.” !'* Cleon and his supporters 
also wanted to abolish the anomalies in the empire which could 
produce trouble. Melos, which had never paid tribute, was now 
assessed at 15 talents, a sign that the Athenians meant to bring 
the island under their control. The Carian cities, which had been 
allowed to fall away, were restored to the list. These attempts 
to increase Athenian revenue might be difficult to enforce, but 
they reflect Cleon's determination to restore the empire to its 
full size, to govern it with a tight reign, and to draw from it 
the greatest revenue possible. The condition of Athens made 
some such steps necessary, and Cleon's great victory had made 
them possible. 

We have no reason to believe that the raising of the tribute 
aroused any political opposition within Athens. Since the re- 
jection of Sparta's peace offers made it clear that the war must 
go on, more money was vital. Cleon's success, morcover, had 
humiliated Nicias and his followers and made talk of peace im- 
possible. The only way to regain influence was through success 
in war, and Nicias tried to recover his position with a victory to 
balance that of his opponent. Immediately after Cleon's success 
at Pylos, Nicias, along with two unnamed generals, took com- 
mand of an expedition against the territory of Corinth. They led 


114 Busolt, GG III:2, 1117. 
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a very large force, consisting of 80 ships, 2,000 Athenian hop- 
lites, and 200 cavalry; in addition there were soldiers from 
Miletus, Andros, and Carystos."' 

The Athenians landed on the beach near the village of 
Solygeia located on a hill bearing the same name, a little more 
than a mile from the town, six or seven miles from Corinth, and 
about three miles from the isthmus."* The Athenians counted on 
their usual advantage as a sea power to make a fast, surprise at- 
tack in an unexpected place. However, the Corinthians had been 
warned by Argives, though we have no information as to where 
the informers learned of the Athenian plan."* Unsure where 
the Athenians would land, the Corinthians posted their forces 
at the isthmus. From there they could move northward to pro- 
tect Crommyon on the Megarian border, if that were the target, 
or southward to defend the port of Cenchreae if it were at- 
tacked. The Athenian ships eluded the watch by landing un- 
expectedly at night at Solygeia, still further to the southeast of 
Corinth.’ Thucydides once again does not state the purpose of 
the invasion. Some scholars have thought that Nicias, trying to 
emulate the success of Cleon, intended to fortify and garrison a 
base in Corinthian territory to harass the Corinthians and Me- 
garians as the Spartans were being harassed from Pylos.?' But 
Gomme points out that to hold Solygeia the Athenians would 
have had to build walls a mile and one-half to the sea and leave 
a considerable force of men to hold them.’ Solygeia was not 


117 4.42.1. 

118 4.42.2; for a good discussion of the geography see Gomme, HCT 
III, 493. See Map 7 

19 The Argives were neutral, traditionally hostile to Sparta, and 
had a democratic constitution, so that it might be thought they would 
not favor the enemies of Athens. Cleon appears to have tried even to 
bring Argos over to the Athenian camp (Aristoph. Knights, 465). We 
know, however, that an aristocratic faction in Argos was willing to 
bring in the Spartans if they could gain power (see Kagan, CP LVII 
[1962], 209-218), and it may have been one of its members who be- 
trayed the expedition. 

120 4 42. 

121 Busolt, GG IlI:2, 1114; Adcock (CAH V, 236-237, and CR LXI 
[1947], 6) believes that after Pylos the policy of érreyiopds "dominates 
Athenian strategy." 
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worth such an investment, and there is no evidence that this was 
part of the Athenian plan. 

When the Corinthians learned that the Athenians had landed 
and where, they hurried to meet them, but with only half of 
their army. The other half was left at Cenchreae in case the 
landing at Solygeia should turn out to be a feint to cover the 
real target which might be Crommyon.'? Once again the ad- 
vantage of the sea power was considerable. Nicias apparently 
did not move directly from the beach up the hill to Solygeia, 
for the Corinthians got to the village first and held the high 
ground with part of the army while the rest attacked the 
Athenians. In the hoplite battle that followed the Athenians 
were victorious, losing fewer than ṣo to the 212 Corinthians 
who fell. The Athenians held the field and picked up their dead 
after the battle and set up a trophy. Still, Corinthian possession 
of the high ground, their prudence, and the threat of the arrival 
of reinforcements prevented the Athenians from accomplishing 
anything worth while. The Corinthian army at Cenchreae was 
unable to see the battle because of a mountain in between, but 
they could see the dust it raised. They, as well as the older men 
who had stayed in the city of Corinth, came rushing up to help. 
Nicias, thinking the approaching men were Peloponnesian rein- 
forcements, quickly returned to his ships, carrying the spoils of 
battle and the corpses of the slain Athenians, and sailed to the 
safety of some islands off shore. Characteristically, the cautious 
and pious Nicias sent heralds to ask the Corinthians for a truce 
to recover the bodies of two fallen Athenians which had not 
been found in the rush to get back to the ships. *** 

On the very same day the Athenians sailed for Crommyon, as 
the Corinthians had earlier expected they would. This might 
suggest that the landing at Solygeia had been a decoy to draw 
the Corinthian forces away from Crommyon and make a landing 
possible, but Nicias made little use of the opportunity so gained. 
He made no attempt to take the town, but was content to ravage 
the territory and spend the night. The next day he sailed to 
Epidaurus where he landed briefly before moving on to 
Methana, a peninsula between Epidaurus and Troezen. Here he 
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walled off the narrow neck of the peninsula and left a garrison 
which afterward raided the territory of Troezen, Halieis, and 
Epidaurus, all within easy reach. The planting of a fort at 
Methana must have been the major purpose of the campaign and 
the raid on Corinthian territory merely a side show intended to 
do whatever damage to that enemy state possible. The fort 
at Methana, on the other hand, might have important results. If 
Troezen and Halieis could be persuaded to come over to Athens, 
Epidaurus would be threatened. If Epidaurus could be taken, it 
might be possible to bring Argos from neutrality to the Athenian 
side. We know that Cleon was currently negotiating with the 
Argives to this end.” Such, very likely, were the hopes that in- 
spired Nicias' expedition. 

About the same time as the expedition of Nicias, the fleet un- 
der Sophocles and Eurymedon sailed from Pylos to Corcyra. 
There they found that the democratic friends of Athens in the 
city were still under attack from the oligarchs on Mount Istome. 
The Athenians joined their allies in an attack on the mountain 
stronghold and captured it. The defeated oligarchs, certain of 
their fate if they fell into the hands of their countrymen, agreed 
to surrender, but only to the Athenians and if they were sent to 
Athens to have their fate decided. The Athenians accordingly 
offered them a truce and protective custody on the island of 
Ptychia nearby, on condition that if anyone tried to escape, the 
truce would be considered broken for all. The leaders of the 
democratic faction, however, wanted nothing less than the blood 
of their enemies. They resorted to trickery, sending friends of 
the oligarchs to the island to say that the Athenians were plan- 
ning to turn the prisoners over to the democrats and urging 
them to escape. Such a ruse should have been transparent, 
but the attitude of the Athenian generals lent it plausibility. 
Sophocles and Eurymedon could not themselves take the prison- 
ers to Athens, for they were under pressure to sail to Sicily as 
quickly as possible. But, if someone else delivered them, the 
generals would lose credit for their capture. Sophocles and 
Eurymedon obviously did not conceal their concern, and the 
captive Corcyraeans feared the worst. A few tried to escape and 
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were captured. The truce was broken and the prisoners turned 
over to their bloodthirsty compatriots. Those who were not 
killed with the greatest cruelty committed suicide; their women 
were sold into slavery. Sophocles and Eurymedon permitted 
these terrible atrocities. "In this way,” says Thucydides, “the 
Corcyraeans from the mountain were destroyed by the demos, 
and the party strife which had lasted so long ended in such a 
manner, at least in so far as this war is concerned, for there were 
no longer any oligarchs left worth mentioning." '** Sophocles 
and Eurymedon could now sail to Sicily, free of the fear that 
someone would steal their glory. 

The speed and ease with which the Athenians settled affairs 
at Corcyra shows that the triple mission the fleet had been 
assigned was neither foolish nor impossible. Demosthenes could 
have been left to fortify Pylos with little delay, and he would 
have required no help if the Peloponnesian fleet had not slipped 
by Sophocles and Eurymedon. Had they performed their task 
successfully they might have met the Spartan fleet on the open 
sea and destroyed it. Then they could have gone on to Corcyra 
and dealt with the situation quickly, as they did. At last they 
could have gone on to Sicily, having lost little time. The long 
delay that wasted most of the summer was caused by their un- 
fortunate failure to cut off the enemy fleet. The Athenian cam- 
paign in Sicily would pay a heavy price for that failure. 

As the fighting season drew to a close the Athenians won 
another victory in the northwest. The garrison at Naupactus 
joined the Acarnanians in an attack on the city of Anactorium 
which was defended by 500 Corinthian troops."7* The city fell 
by treachery, so often the way with Greek sieges. The Corin- 
thians were expelled and the place colonized by Acarnanians.!? 
The loss of Anactorium was keenly felt by the Corinthians,’ 
for communication with Apollonia was made more difficult and 
their waning prestige in an important region was further re- 
duced. 

The growing power and authority of Athens manifested itself 
in the Aegean as well. Some time late in the summer or in the 
autumn of 425, the Chians, the last of Athens’ important “au- 
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tonomous" allies in the Aegean, built a defensive wall on their 
island. The Athenians, suspecting that the Chians planned re- 
bellion, ordered them to tear it down. Perhaps these suspicions 
were unfounded, but it is hard to know what other purpose the 
wall could have had at a time when the Athenian fleet was fully 
capable of defending the Aegean against any possible enemy. 
The Chians, of course, had no choice. They received a promise 
from Athens that no punishment would follow and destroyed the 
wall. After the victory at Pylos no island could think of defying 
the Athenians.*** 

All during the war, of course, both sides negotiated with bar- 
barian powers for assistance, and the most important of these was 
Persia. We are not well informed about these discussions, but 
occasionally we get a glimpse. Aristophanes’ Acharnians con- 
tains a hilarious scene in which a messenger from the Great 
King is brought onto the stage in Athens,"** which shows the 
Athenians had been in touch with Persia, probably from the be- 
ginning of the war.™ The Spartans had tried at least as hard to 
gain Persian support. We know that they, too, began wooing the 
Persians at the start of the war, and a Spartan embassy to the 
Persian court had been intercepted by the Athenians in 430."* 
In the winter of 425/4 another envoy was intercepted by the 
Athenians, and his capture gives us some insight into the state of 
Persian negotiations with Sparta. The captive this time was a 
Persian on his way from the Great King to Sparta. He carried a 
message in the Persian language which, when translated, yielded 
the following message: “In regard to the Spartans the King did 
not know what they wanted. Though many envoys had come 
to him, they did not say the same things. If they wanted to say 
anything that was clear they should send men to him in the 
company of the Persian messenger." '** Possibly, as Gomme sug- 
gests,’** the Spartans’ lack of clarity came from their reluctance 
to abandon the Asiatic Greeks to Persia, surely a minimum de- 
mand, while they were claiming to fight for Greek freedom. It 


181 4.51. 132 Aristoph. Acharn. 65ff. 183 2.7.1. 
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may also have reflected shifts in factional politics in Sparta other- 
wise unknown to us. In either case, the Persian answer offered 
the harried Spartans no comfort or hope for help against Athens. 

The Athenians tried to take advantage of their vigilance and 
good fortune by sending some envoys back to the Great King 
with the intercepted messenger. When they reached Ephesus, 
however, they learned that King Artaxerxes had died, and they 
judged it a poor time to pursue negotiations.'** 

The events of 425 had changed the course of the war entirely. 
The stalemate had been broken, and Athens held the advantage 
everywhere. Her financial problems had been solved by the new 
imperial assessment. The capture of the enemy fleet ended the 
threat on the sea and any prospect of revolt in the maritime por- 
tions of the empire. The northwest was almost totally free of 
enemies. There was no immediate threat of Persian intervention, 
and the Athenian campaign on Sicily guaranteed that the 
Greeks in the west would help their Dorian cousins in the 
Peloponnese. Finally, and most important, the prisoners taken 
at Sphacteria were safely in Athens, where their presence guar- 
anteed that Attica would not be invaded. Athens did not seem 
likely to lose the war and could hope that she might win it de- 
cisively. All Athenians had reasons to be pleased, and all were 
eager to press on to victory. The question was how to proceed, 
and the answer depended on what kind of victory was wanted. 
Those who wanted a negotiated peace in which Sparta would 
recognize the integrity of the Athenian Empire and make an 
alliance with Athens to prove it would prefer a cautious, safe, 
and sure strategy. They would wish to continue to avoid major 
land battles, hold their fortified places on the Peloponnese, even 
take more of them when possible, and use them to harass, dis- 
courage, and wear down the enemy—to continue the original 
policy of Pericles. 

Cleon and men of like opinions might well reject those aims 
and strategy as inadequate. They might point out that such a 
peace could not be secure since it rested ultimately on Spartan 
promises and good will. The events of 435 to 431 had shown 
that Sparta’s good will was not reliable, and seven years of war 

137 4.50.3; Diod. 12.64.1. 
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had not increased the supply. Even if the Spartans who offered 
peace in 425 were honest, they could be replaced by a hostile 
faction at any time. Something tangible, a secure defense against 
renewal of the war was needed, and that something was con- 
trol of Megara and the neutralization of Boeotia, Sparta might 
evert promise these concessions to Athens in negotiation, but she 
could not deliver them. The only satisfactory peace was one 
which gave Athens control of Megara and a friendly Boeotia. 
To make peace at a time when the enemy was weak and de- 
moralized and when the Athenian power was at its height would 
be foolish. The proper strategy was to move against Megara, 
Boeotia, and any other appropriate places. Then the time might 
be ripe to negotiate a peace that would be really lasting. Such 
must have been the reasoning of Cleon and his friends. We need 
not be surprised that the Athenians followed their advice. 


9. Megara and CDelium 


ü 


Cleon's great success at Sphacteria led to his election as general 
in the spring of 424,! which with the re-election of Demosthenes 
and Lamachus has led some scholars to think that the elections 
were a victory for the “democratic war party." * This view is 
strengthened by the belief that Hippocrates, the nephew of 
Pericles, also elected in 424, was a member of the same faction. 
But Nicias, too, was re-elected, and with him his associates 
Nicostratus and Autocles. In addition we know of two other 
generals for 424/3, Eucles and Thucydides the historian. We 
know nothing of the political position of Eucles, and no evi- 
dence associates him with Cleon or his views. Thucydides, of 
course, was hostile to Cleon and should be ranked among his 
opponents. Among the nine known generals, five were re- 
elected, of whom three were opposed to Cleon, and four new 
ones elected, two for him, one against, and one unknown. The 
strategia was not significantly changed in its balance. The 
Athenians embarked upon the most daring campaigns of the war 
in 424 not because of a change in the alignment of generals but 
because the successes of the previous year had convinced most 
Athenians that a more aggressive strategy was both necessary 
and promising. 

1 Aristoph. Clouds, 581ff. Cleon’s election is accepted by Busolt, 
Beloch, and most scholars, but Gomme (HCT III, 505-506) has raised 
some questions about the reference. For a pointed and satisfactory 
r nse see Fornara, Athenian Board of Generals, 61. 


? Busolt, GG Ill:2, 1125. West, CP XIX (1924), 219, says, "All along 
the line Cleon's henchmen were preferred to his opponents. 
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Nicias himself, along with Nicostratus and Autocles, led the 
first Athenian expedition of the campaign of 424. In the early 
part of May he led an Athenian force of 60 ships, 2,000 hoplites, 
and some cavalry, as well as some Milesians and other allies in 
an attack on Cythera.* The plan was to seize it, place a garrison 
on it, and use it as a base for raiding the Peloponnese, since it 
lay just off the southeastern tip of Laconia (see Map 2). This 
was not in accord with the original Athenian strategy which 
included raiding enemy territory, ravaging the land, even taking 
cities, but not taking permanent possession and planting garri- 
sons. Instead, the new strategy was to place bases on the periph- 
ery of the Peloponnese, such as the ones at Pylos and Methana, 
from which the Athenians could damage, harass, discourage, and 
demoralize the enemy in the hope of bringing him to his knees. 
After the failure of peace negotiations in 425, Nicias had no 
choice but to participate in this strategy if he wanted to main- 
tain office and influence. It was, moreover, only an extension of 
the strategy of Pericles, one which he might have supported in 
the circumstances, and one which might, in fact, lead the Spar- 
tans to make concessions that the Athenians would accept. It 
did not run great risks, making use of Athenian superiority at 
sea, and omitting the confrontation of great hoplite armies that 
Pericles had wanted to avoid. We need not doubt that Nicias led 
the attack on Cythera gladly. 

The island was very important to both sides. It served the 
Spartans as an entrepót for the trade with Egypt that must have 
brought them grain and other items and as a base for deterring 
piracy and for defending the Peloponnesian coast. In the hands 
of Athens it could cut off that trade, serve as a springboard for 
raids on the Peloponnese, and as another stopping place on the 
route to the west that included Pylos, Zacynthus, Naupactus, 
and Corcyra. In view of Cythera's importance we may wonder 
why the Athenians had not moved to take it earlier. Busolt has 
suggested that the disaster of Sphacteria had so frightened the 
Spartans that they removed the garrison and magistrate they 
regularly sent to the island in order to defend the homeland, 


* 4.53.1; for the date see Gomme, HCT MI, 507. 
4 4.53.3; Gomme, HCT III, 510. 
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that the Athenians knew this, and attacked as a result.” The sug- 
gestion rests on Thucydides’ failure to mention any Spartans in 
the battle which followed, but his omissions are many and hard 
to explain. Since he states plainly that the Spartans sent out the 
special magistrate called Kytherodikes and a garrison annually 
and that the Spartans “kept a careful watch over the place,” * his 
failure to mention any withdrawal is even more striking.” We 
must believe that the garrison was still on the island when the 
Athenians attacked and explain their decision more simply as a 
result of their new, more aggressive strategy. 

Nicias’ plan was to divide his forces and make a two-part 
attack to confuse the enemy. With 10 ships and a small number 
of Milesian hoplites he landed at the seacoast town of Scandeia, 
while the main force landed on the northern shore of the island 
and marched toward the inland city of Cythera.* His force did 
not waste time with the usual ravaging but seized Scandeia im- 
medately. The main force likewise did not delay but marched 
straight toward the city of Cythera where they found the enemy 
prepared. After a pitched battle the Cytheraeans and, presum- 
ably, their Spartan garrison fled to the upper town. Probably 
soon after this some of the Cytheraeans learned in private con- 
versations with Nicias that they would be treated gently if they 
surrendered, but that if they resisted they would be expelled 
from their island. The Spartans probably were not included in 
these conversations. The Cytheraeans surrendered, leaving their 
fate to the discretion of the Athenians, except that the death 
penalty was expressly excluded. Nicias offered very generous 
terms, The natives were permitted to stay on their island and 
keep their land at the cost of a tribute payment of 4 talents 
annually; the only other change was that an Athenian garrison 

5 Busolt, GG III:2, 1126. 8 4.53.2: m0ÀX3]v émuiéAeav érovwüvro. 

? See Gomme, HCT Ill, 510. 

8 4.54.1-2. The MSS give the number of Milesians as 2,000, which all 
agree is too large. Stahl suggested 500 and Classen 200 as the correct 
number, but there is no way of knowing. The text provided by the 
MSS also describes both Scandeia and the city of Cythera as being èr 
ÉaAácay, but this is impossible since the descriptions are meant to make 
some [jeune distinction. Some editors have suggested — the 


second èri 6aAácop, the one describing Cythera. I accept the emendation 
of Stahl which replaces it with dd Oaddoons. 
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replaced a Spartan one. The Cytheraeans were perioikoi of the 
Spartans, and we cannot be sure how unpleasant they found this 
new arrangement.? 

The fall of Cythera struck the Spartans almost as hard as the 
loss of Pylos and the men on Sphacteria. The blow was all the 
more demoralizing because of the cumulative effect of a series of 
unexpected losses close to home. No sooner had the Athenians 
secured their control of Cythera than they launched raids on the 
coastal towns of Asine and Helus, among others.'? The Spartans 
responded by sending garrisons to various places in the Pelopon- 
nese and by organizing for the first time a corps of 400 cavalry 
as well as a troop of archers. But the recent misfortunes had 
shaken their nerve. Thucydides vividly describes their state of 
mind: 


They were very much on guard for fear that there would be a 
revolution against the established order, for the disaster they had 
suffered on the island was great and unexpected, Pylos and Cythera 
were captured, and from every direction a war rose up around them 
which was swift and defied precaution. . . . In military affairs they 
now became more timid than ever before since they were involved 
in a naval contest, outside their normal conception of preparation 
for war, and in this unaccustomed area they fought against the 
Athenians, to whom the omission of an enterprise was always a loss 
in respect to what they had expected to achieve. At the same time, 
the misfortunes that had struck them in such numbers unexpectedly 
and in such a short time caused great terror, and they were afraid 
that another calamity might again strike them sometime like the one 
on the island. For this reason they were less daring in going into 
battle, and they thought that whatever they undertook would turn 


® They fought on the side of Athens in the Sicilian campaign (7.57.6), 
although the Peace of Nicias provided that the Athenians must restore 
the island to Sparta (5.18.7). 

10 4.54.4. Gomme, HCT IIl, 510, says that Cythera was no suitable 
base for a raid on the Messenian town of Asine and that Thucydides 
may have been referring to another Asine mentioned by Strabo in con- 
nection with Gytheion on the Gulf of Laconia. “If this is correct,” says 
Gomme, "and Thucydides meant this place, he should have distin- 
guished it." More likely Thucydides meant the well known Asine in 
Messenia. The Athenians may have deliberately undertaken raids at 
unlikely and unexpected places to increase the Spartan confusion and 


alarm. 
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out badly because they had no self-confidence as a result of having 
little previous experience with misfortune. 


The immediate result was that the protective garrisons the 
Spartans had sent did little good. They generally refused to 
resist the invading Athenians, and on the one occasion when a 
garrison did offer battle it did so against light-armed troops and 
retreated when faced by hoplites. The Athenians next attacked 
Thyrea in Cynuria, the area which had long been a bone of 
contention between Sparta and Argos and which the Spartans 
had given to the Aeginetans whom the Athenians had expelled 
from their home island at the beginning of the war.'* The ques- 
tion again arises as to why the Athenians chose this moment to 
attack, and once again part of the answer lies in the new aggres- 
sive spirit. The Athenians probably had learned of the fort the 
Aeginetans were building near the sea and that they decided to 
destroy it before it was completed. Some of the Spartan garrison 
troops were helping the Aeginetans in their task, and when the 
Athenians sailed up, they all retreated to the upper town, a little 
over a mile from the sea. The Aeginetans had wanted to make 
a stand in the partly built fort, but could not as the Spartans 
refused. A determined effort might have prevented the landing, 
but the Spartans’ morale was not up to it. Even after their with- 
drawal the Spartan troops seem to have played little part in the 
ensuing battle, though their commander Tantalus fought along- 
side the Aeginetans. The Athenians landed unopposed and 
marched straight to Thyrea. They took the city and burned it, 
carrying off whatever valuables remained. Many of the Aegine- 
tan defenders were killed; the rest were taken prisoner and with 
them the wounded Tantalus. All these, together with some 
Cytheraeans who had been thought dangerous and removed 
from their island, were sent to Athens. The Cytheraeans were 
scattered among the Aegean islands for safekeeping. Tantalus 
was imprisoned with the men from Sphacteria. All the Aeginetans 
were put to death “because they had always been enemies in the 
past.” ? As Gomme put it, “The ‘customs of war’ were becoming 
grimmer, as the fighting progressed.” ?* 

1 4.55. 12 4.56. 17 4.57.5. 

1+ HCT ML, 513. Diodorus (12.65.9) says that the men in Thyrca were 
taken off to Athens as slaves and kept prisoner there, while Plutarch 
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The Athenian success around the Peloponnese was not 
matched in Sicily. Since they had captured Messina in the spring 
of 425 the Syracusans and Locrians had held the initiative. When 
they learned that the large Athenian fleet under Sophocles and 
Eurymedon was delayed in the blockade of Sphacteria they 
were encouraged to take to the sea, reduce Rhegium by a com- 
bined land and sea attack, and so drive the Athenians from the 
straits (see Map 5). Deprived of a base on either side of the 
narrows, the Athenians would have no convenient harbor for 
their fleet and could play no large part in Sicilian affairs. The 
Athenians were able to save Rhegium, but not to dominate the 
sea. Factional politics, which seem to have played no smaller part 
in the Greek cities of Sicily than in the rest of the Greek world, 
now appeared on the scene and forced the Athenians to weaken 
an already tenuous position. A report reached them that a pro- 
Syracusan faction was about to betray Camarina to the enemy. 
Camarina was the one Dorian city in Sicily that was allied to 
Athens. The Athenians could not afford to let it fall; they sailed 
to its rescue and were successful.!® The cost, however, was to 
leave their friends near the straits undefended. With the Athe- 
nians away the Messenians attacked the neighboring town of 
Naxos, an ally of Athens as well as the next best base for their 
fleet on Sicily after Messina." The first impact of the attack 
successfully shut the Naxians into their city. But the native 
barbarian Sicels who were their allies came to help and enabled 
the Naxians to break the encirclement and inflict a heavy defeat 
on the Messenians, killing more than a thousand men. The 
Athenian force under Sophocles and Eurymedon might have 
changed the tide, but it was busy blockading the harbor at 
Pylos. The weakened condition of Messina, nevertheless, invited 
an attack, and the Athenians returned from Camarina, together 
with the Leontines and other allies, and tried to recover the city. 
They were not strong enough to take the place by siege or 
storm, however, and withdrew to Rhegium, their goal unac- 


(Nic. 6.7) seems to indicate also that the Aeginetans were not killed. It 
appears that there was a contrary tradition, but there is no reason here 
to prefer it to Thucydides. 

15 4.24. 16 4.25.7; 3.86.2. Freeman, History of Sicily III, 41. 

17 Busolt, GG III:2, 1129. 
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complished and their prestige tarnished. The Athenians fought 
no more that year, but left the Sicilian Greeks to fight among 
one another without interference.!* 

At the end of the summer of 425, Sophocles and Eurymedon 
finally arrived at Sicily, but too late.” Their allies had become 
war-weary and, according to Timaeus, Eurymedon found it 
necessary to urge on the Sicilians, who must have lost confi- 
dence in the will and capacity of Athens to fight for their in- 
terests while fighting for their own on the Greek mainland. We 
need not wonder that by the fighting season of 424 there was 
considerable peace sentiment on the island. 

The first step toward general peace was made by Gela and 
Camarina. The two cities were natural friends, for the men of 
Gela had helped found Camarina. Camarina, however, was an 
old and implacable enemy of Syracuse, Gela's ally, and hatred 
for Syracuse, proving stronger than friendship for Gela, had 
placed the Camarinaeans among the enemies of Gela.? We have 
seen that in the previous year, some in Camarina were ready to 
change sides. Although the arrival of an Athenian force had pre- 
vented their success, the failure of Athens to take effective action 
in Sicily must have strengthened their hand as time passed. 
When Gela, worn out by the struggle, invited Camarina to make 
a separate peace the offer was accepted with enthusiasm.?? 

The two states would find it hard to remain safely at peace 
while a general war still raged on the island, so they invited the 
other cities to send representatives to Gela to try to arrive at a 
common agreement. The Sicilian cities complied, sending am- 
bassadors who apparently had full powers to a diplomatic con- 
ference of a sort rare in Greek history.” The discussion began 
typically enough with squabbling over the selfish interests of 
each state. Hermocrates of Syracuse intervened, claiming to 


18 4.25. 19 4.48.6. 20 FGrH 566 F22. 

21 Freeman, History of Sicily Il, 46-47. 

22 Thucydides (4.58) does not make it clear who made the request, 
but Timaeus (F 22) does, and there is no reason to doubt him. On 
this point see Westlake, Essays, 176. 

23 4.58; Timaeus F22; for a discussion of the nature of the congress 
and the powers of the representatives see Freeman, History of Sicily 
III, 47-48 and 634-636. 
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speak in the interests not of his own city but of all Sicily. He 
urged that the Sicilians offer concessions in the name of com- 
promise and peace. He spoke of the evil designs of Athens and 
her great power, a common threat. He advocated the noble idea 
that the Greeks of Sicily should ignore the racial differences 
between Dorian and Ionian that divided them and made them 
easy prey for outsiders. Instead he put forward a notion, new 
so far as we know, of a nation of Greek Sicily, of a lasting 
peace for all the Greek cities, of Sicily for the Sicilians. “We 
are, generally speaking, neighbors, and together we inhabit a 
single land surrounded by the sea and are called by one name, 
Siceliots. We shall go to war, I imagine, when the situation 
arises, and we shall make peace again by employing common 
discussions among ourselves. But if we are wise, when foreigners 
attack us we shall always act together to repel them, for if any 
of us is harmed individually we are all endangered. And we 
shall never again call in strangers as allies or mediators. If we 
do these things we shall not deprive Sicily, at the present time, 
of two advantages: to be rid of the Athenians and of our civil 
war. As for the future, we will live among ourselves in a free 
country and less exposed than now to dangers from outside." ?* 

Hermocrates’ speech has been called a Sicilian Monroe Doc- 
trine, sincere and unselfish, for the common good,” but there is 
some reason for doubt. The Monroe Doctrine itself was hardly 
without special advantage to the state which promulgated it. As 
the most powerful nation in the western hemisphere the United 
States stood to gain most from the removal of outside influence, 
even if she had no designs on the territory of her weaker neigh- 


24 4.64.3-5. Thucydides was certainly not present at the Congress of 
Gela and, as Gomme says, “This is one of the speeches which scholars 
feel must have been entirely composed by Thucydides out of his own 
head" (HCT III, 520). Freeman, however, presents very argu- 
ments in History of Sicily, Appendix VI, 631-636, for believing that 
Thucydides has given us a reasonably accurate version of the ideas 
Hermocrates put forth in the speech. He employs the motto “Credo 
quia impossibile." "It is the very unexpectedness of the position taken 
by Hermokrates which is the strongest ground for believing it to be 
genuine" (p. 632). 

25 Freeman, History of Sicily Ill, 52; Westlake (Essays, 178-179) also 
defends Hermocrates’ sincerity. 
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bors. Syracuse would benefit in the same way if the weaker 
Greek cities of Sicily agreed not to call in the powerful states 
of the Greek mainland. In 424, moreover, Syracuse and its lead- 
ing position in Sicily were most in danger from Athens. Hermoc- 
rates’ later behavior raises doubts of his sincerity. In 415 he 
urged the Syracusans to invite help against the Athenian invasion 
of 415 not only from the Greek cities of Corinth and Sparta, 
but even from Carthage, and he also urged the Siciliots to join 
in the war the Peloponnesians were waging against Athens even 
after the Athenians had been driven from Sicily.” 

In 424, however, the weary Siciliots at Gela were won by the 
eloquence of Hermocrates, backed by the Syracusan evidence 
of good faith in ceding Morgantina to Camarina, and agreed to 
a peace on the basis of the status quo.?' The Athenians, of course, 
were still near by with a considerable fleet. Their allies informed 
them of their decision to join in the peace and invited Athens 
to be included. At this point the Athenian generals had little 
choice. They lacked a base in Sicily, the allies they had come to 
help no longer were willing to fight, and their own force was in- 
adequate to conquer Sicily. They agreed to be included in the 
peace and sailed for home. There is no reason, however, to believe 
that the peace was forced on unwilling Athenian generals.” If 
the outcome seemed unsatisfactory they could have refused to 
agree to it, and if agreement seemed desirable but likely to be 
unpopular in Athens they could have lingered abroad as De- 
mosthenes had done after his defeat in Aetolia. But the generals 
had left Athens in the winter of 426/5, when the purpose of the 
expedition had been to protect the allies of Athens, prevent 
Syracuse from controlling all of Sicily, and, perhaps, study the 
prospects for further gains. The Congress of Gela, they might 
well believe, accomplished all these purposes, and they were 
probably not reluctant to go home. 

On their arrival they were brought to trial on the charge 
that when they could have subjugated Sicily they accepted 
bribes to withdraw.?* Such a charge was often leveled at un- 
successful commanders, or even those whose success had not 


26 6.34.2; 8.26.1. 27 4.65.1. 28 Pace Beloch, GG? Il: 1, 336. 
29 4.65.3. 
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been as complete as expected. The great Cimon himself almost 
forty years earlier had been charged with taking bribes not to 
invade Macedonia, though that was not part of his mission. The 
generals may have accepted some presents from friends in 
Sicily," but there is no evidence of bribery. The Athenians, 
nevertheless, convicted them all; Sophocles and Pythodorus 
were exiled and Eurymedon fined. Thucydides explains the 
condemnations as follows: “In this way, because of the good 
fortune they enjoyed at this time, they expected that nothing 
would go against them but that they could achieve equally 
what was easy and more difficult whether their power was 
adequate or insufficient. The cause of this was their implausible 
success in most undertakings which gave them the strength of 
hope.” *? 

The Athenians of 424, after the victories at Pylos and Sphac- 
teria, Methana and Cythera, had greater expectations than before 
and may have felt an unrealistic optimism. The formal charge 
certainly seems unjustified, and the conviction of the generals 
may have resulted from unreasonable expectations, but the Athe- 
nian people had some reason to be displeased with the generals. 
Athenians who had never gone to Sicily might have thought the 
commanders did very badly. The first expedition under Laches 
and Charoeades with only 20 ships had prevented a Syracusan 
victory, taken Messina, gained support from Sicilian Greeks 
and native Sicels, and created enough enthusiasm among the 
islanders that they sent a mission to Athens requesting more 
help. The Athenians could have believed that 4o more ships 
might bring the war to a quick end,” having received little 
news from Sicily between the arrival of that embassy and the re- 
turn of the generals after the Congress of Gela.** These generals 
returned with the news that the war had been concluded on the 

30 Plut. Cim. 14. 

31 Busolt, GG Ill:2, 1133, does not believe the generals were bribed 
but says of their decision to accept the peace: "Geschenke mögen im- 
merhin diesen Entschluss erleichert haben." Westlake, Essays, 120-121, 
likewise rejects bribery, conceding, however, that "possibly they had 
imprudently accepted presents from their Siceliot allies.” 

2 4.65.4. 83 3.115.4. 

34 Laches, relieved by Pythodorus in the winter of 426/5, would have 
reported much the same situation. 
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basis of “Sicily for the Sicilians,” a slogan put forward by a lead- 
ing aristocratic politician from Syracuse. The Athenians had 
been informed, not consulted, by their allies and told of the 
peace and that their services were no longer needed. Hermoc- 
rates might speak of "Sicily for the Sicilians," but the Athenians 
had reason to believe that the slogan might be a cloak for “Sicily 
for the Syracusans," and to fear in the future a Sicily united 
under a Dorian state friendly to the enemy. The Athenians, 
unaware of factional squabbles in allied cities and other problems, 
might well believe that a Sicily almost conquered by an expedi- 
tion of 20 ships had been lost by one of 6o. 

Sophocles, Eurymedon, and Pythodorus had, in fact, shown 
little initiative and accomplished little. They had been delayed 
at Pylos, and they arrived in Sicily too late to do much, but it 
is important to emphasize, as Thucydides does not, that the peo- 
ple might blame the delay on them. Because the Spartan fleet 
from Corcyra slipped by them and threatened Demosthenes at 
Pylos they were forced to come back and engage in the long 
blockade that took up most of the summer. Had they been more 
vigilant, or fortunate, they could have arrived in Sicily soon 
enough to make a great difference. Any people might decide to 
dismiss its officers in such circumstances. The Athenians some- 
times took stronger action, punishing failure with exiles and 
fines. Such unfortunate action can deprive the state of the ser- 
vices of useful men, although Eurymedon, like Pericles, returned 
to service and office after his disgrace. In this case the Athenian 
action seems not to have been unreasonable but excessive. Those 
who see in it the foolishness characteristic of democracy should 
remember that Admiral Byng, who was executed, according to 
Voltaire, "pour encourager les autres," was condemned in a 
monarchy. 

During the same summer, probably in July,” civil strife in 
Megara offered Athens the opportunity to gain control of the 
southern entrance to Attica and end the threat of invasion from 
the Peloponnese. At the outbreak of the war Megara and Athens 
were violently hostile toward each other. The war brought 
terrible suffering to Megara. Each year the Athenians invaded 


35 Busole, GG IIl:2, 1137. 
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and ravaged their territory.?* Before the outbreak of hostilities 
the Megarian Decree kept the Megarians from the harbors of 
Athens and her allies, and afterward Athenian control of the 
sea must have cut off most Megarian trade by sea. The Athenian 
capture of Minoa in 427, which made it impossible for a boat 
to slip out of the port of Nisaea into the Saronic Gulf, pulled 
the noose still tighter. Almost certainly in the same year factional 
conflict led the Megarians to expel a group of extreme oli- 
garchs.** The new democratic regime in Megara did not inspire 
confidence in Sparta or in her Peloponnesian allies, most of 
whom had oligarchic governments and were suspicious of states 
that shared the constitution and the dangerous democratic ideas 
of Athens. The Spartans showed their sympathy by settling the 
Megarian exiles at Plataea after the Plataeans had been removed. 
Perhaps about the same time the Peloponnesians placed a gar- 
rison of their own at Nisaea to watch the Megarians.** A year 
later the oligarchic exiles left Plataea, and probably then seized 
Pegae, the western port of Megara on the Gulf of Corinth. From 
there they added to Megara’s problems by closing off the last 
remaining access to the sea and by conducting additional raids 
(see Map 7).” 

By 424, Megara’s situation was desperate. Her land was regu- 
larly devastated and she could get food and other needs only 
overland from the Peloponnese by way of Corinth. As a demo- 
cratic state, however, she was disliked and suspected by the allies 
on whom she depended, and her freedom of action was limited 
by the exiles in Pegae and the Peloponnesian garrison at Nisaea. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that the Megarians decided to 
reduce their burdens by recalling their exiles. This would end 
the raids and the exclusion from Pegae, and it might lead to 
better relations with the Peloponnesians. The friends of the 

36 2,31; 4.66.1. 

37 Thucydides first mentions these exiles in 3.68.3 when he tells that 
the Spartans settled them in Plataea. It is only in 4.66.1, however, that 
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exiles who were still in the city urged such action. The leaders 
of the democratic faction realized that the return of the oligarchs 
would mean disaster for them. They knew, moreover, that the 
common people were more concerned with alleviating their 
own sufferings than with preserving democracy. The democratic 
constitution did not have deep roots, for Megara appears to have 
been oligarchic for most of its history.*? In fear the democrats 
turned to treason and to Athens. 

They approached the Athenian generals Hippocrates and 
Demosthenes and offered to surrender Megara to them. The 
plan was to proceed in two stages: first the Athenians should 
gain control of the long walls connecting Megara to Nisaea 
and so prevent the Peloponnesian garrison from bringing help 
to the city. Then the democrats would try to hand over Meg- 
ara.‘ Alliance with Athens would have solved most of Megara's 
problems. The Athenian invasions would cease, as would the 
naval embargo and blockade. The oligarchic exiles at Pegae could 
be put down with the aid of the Athenians, and both it and 
Nisaca would again be open for import and export, permitting 
Megara to regain her prosperity. Nor would association with 
Athens leave the Megarid open to attack from the Peloponnese. 
The border between Megara and Attica lay on a plain, and was 
impossible to defend. The southern boundary, however, touch- 
ing Corinth, was protected by the Geraneia range. Properly 
manned and fortified, this ridge could keep the Peloponnesians 
out of the Megarid. 

In light of these many advantages we may wonder why the 
leaders of the democratic faction in a democratic state needed 
to resort to secrecy and treason. Why could they not merely 
propose a shift of alliances in the open assembly? The answer 
tells us something important about Greek politics and foreign 

40 The evidence for the constitution of Megara is not good. I deduce 
the oligarchic nature of Megara’s constitution most of the time from 
its comfortable membership in the Peloponnesian League down to the 
First Peloponnesian War and the absence of any reference to democracy 
in Megara before 427. Mantinea and Elis, to be sure, were democracies 
and members of the league, but they both had trouble with Sparta, in 
part on that account. For references to other discussions of this point see 
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policy. As between many Greek neighboring states a great 
mutual hatred existed between the Megarians and the Athenians. 
In the sixth century the two states had fought over possession of 
Salamis, and the Athenian victory certainly caused great resent- 
ment in Megara.*? The marriage of convenience between the 
two states in the First Peloponnesian War ended when the 
Megarians slaughtered the Athenian garrison.** The years be- 
tween the wars were marked by boundary disputes, accusations 
of sacrilegious murder, and, of course, the Megarian Decree.“ 
The punishment inflicted by Athens during the war could 
hardly have made the Megarians more friendly. The proposal 
of an alliance with a bitterly hated enemy, however advan- 
tageous, was too cynical for the people of Megara to accept. 
Active politicians, whether democratic or oligarchic, may have 
been capable of vertiginous shifts in policy, ready to betray the in- 
dependence and autonomy of their state in the interests of a fac- 
tion or even in the interests of an ideal of government, but the 
common people were not. Legon states it well: “To the demos 
Megara was a sovereign state whose freedom was jeopardized 
by Athens. Any concession to the Athenians would have di- 
minished Megara and exalted her enemy, and no Megarian 
patriot could allow this to happen." ** The democratic leaders, 
therefore, had no choice but to call for Athenian action. 

The Athenian plan for taking Nisaea was complicated and 
dangerous. Hippocrates sailed by night from Minoa with 600 
hoplites, landed, and took cover in a trench near the walls. At 
the same time Demosthenes came overland by way of Fleusis 
with some light-armed Plataeans and Athenian hoplites from 
the frontier garrisons and set up an ambush at Enyalius, a bit 
closer to Nisaea.** All depended on surprise and secrecy; De- 
mosthenes’ troops were chosen because they were close at hand 
so that no time would be wasted in collecting them and no rumor 
could get out. The attempts at security were successful, for 
Thucydides tells us that "throughout the night no one knew 
what was happening except the men whose business it was to 
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know.” “7 At the same time the Megarians were preparing for 
their part in the three-pronged attack on the walls. Long in 
advance they laid the groundwork. Each night they received 
permission from the commander of the Peloponnesian garrison 
at Nisaea to open the gates long enough for them to wheel out 
a small boat on a cart. Their purpose, they said, was to slip 
by the Athenian fort on Minoa and perform acts of piracy 
against Athenian shipping. Before dawn they would return and 
bring their little boat back through the gates. On the night 
agreed the opening of the gate would permit the hidden Athe- 
nians to enter the walls. 

The plan was risky, dependent on careful planning, the ut- 
most secrecy, and precise coordination; any slip would mean 
failure. The Athenians, as in the previous campaigns of Demos- 
thenes, were risking few of their own forces. If the plan was 
discovered those few could escape by sea or run safely home. 
The most imaginative schemes of Demosthenes characteristically 
promised great returns for a very small investment. On the night 
in question all went perfectly. The Megarian traitors had the 
gate opened to permit the boat to pass through and killed the 
guards. The Athenians under Hippocrates, right on time, ran 
from their ditch and kept the gate open. This gave Demosthenes 
and his force time to enter the walls; the Plataeans rushed in to 
fight off the late-arriving Peloponnesian reinforcements and 
shield the arrival of the Athenian hoplites. By daybreak the 
Athenians commanded the long walls. The entire plan was com- 
pleted when a force of 4,000 Athenian hoplites and 600 cavalry, 
which had made a night march from Eleusis, arrived at the pre- 
arranged time to make the Athenian position secure and the con- 
quest of Megara possible.** 

Even though the Spartan garrison was routed and a large 
Athenian army at hand, the Megarian democrats knew the pa- 
triotism of their fellow citizens and their hatred for Athens too 
well to make a public appeal for a change of alliances. Instead 
they planned to urge the Megarians to march out of their gates 
and attack the Athenian army. They, themselves, would be 
marked so that the Athenians would know them and spare them 
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in battle; the others, presumably, would be slaughtered unless 
they surrendered. This was bitter medicine for all but the most 
determined and frightened men and was probably the reason 
one of the conspirators betrayed the plot to their enemies, men 
of oligarchic leanings, the friends of the exiles at Pegae. They 
did not immediately reveal the plot to the populace, fearing a 
riot or civil war. The Athenians were outside the wall with a 
large army and would take advantage of confusion to take the 
city by storm. Delay. would give the Spartans and their allies 
time to bring up an army to confront the Athenians. The 
enemies of the conspiracy, therefore, argued against marching 
out to a pitched battle and threatened to fight anyone trying to 
do so. Their argument was sound enough to win support, and 
the gates remained shut." A critical part of the grand plan had 
gone wrong. Had the Megarian democrats maintained security 
or acted more quickly, the city would have fallen into Athenian 
hands swiftly and easily, before the Spartans could send an army. 
The Athenians still dominated the situation and were easily able 
to force the Peloponnesian garrison at Nisaea to surrender and 
pay a ransom. The Spartan commander and any other Spartans 
in the garrison were surrendered to the discretion of the Athe- 
nians. They were probably sent to Athens to join the other 
prisoners.** 

The Athenians believed that the capture of the long walls and 
Nisaea would soon compel the surrender of Megara, too, but 
they reckoned without fortune and Brasidas. He was near 
Corinth and Sicyon, gathering an army for a different purpose 
when he heard what was happening at the gateway to the 
Peloponnese. He quickly sent word to Boeotia, asking that an 
army be sent to meet him at the little Megarian village of 
Tripodiscus. With his army of 2,700 Corinthian hoplites, 400 
from Phlius, 7oo from Sicyon, and perhaps a few hundred of 
his own troops," he set out, hoping to save Nisaea. When he 
learned that it was too late, he left his army on its way to Nisaea 
and took 300 troops to the city of Megara. He meant the enemy 
to think that his purpose was to recapture Nisaea, a secondary 
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goal, as his chief concern was to prevent the fall of Megara. He 
must have feared treason within the city and wanted to place an 
army there to prevent its betrayal. 

The Megarians, however, were unwilling to admit him. The 
democrats had good reason to believe that the entry of the 
Spartans would mean the return of the exiles, the restoration of 
oligarchy, and disaster for themselves. The friends of the exiles 
feared that the arrival of the Spartans would touch off a civil 
war and give the Athenian army the chance to take the city. 
Both sides preferred to await the result of the battle they were 
sure would occur between the Athenian and Peloponnesian 
armies. The victory would decide the future of Megara. Megara, 
therefore, a member of the Peloponnesian League, and under at- 
tack by a hated enemy, refused admission to an allied army sent 
to rescue the city. 

Meanwhile, the Boeotians were on their way. Even before 
receiving the summons from Brasidas they had resolved to come 
to Megara’s aid, for they understood that Athenian possession 
of the Megarid would bar communication with the Peloponnese 
and leave the Athenians free to attack them.** When Brasidas’ 
message came, their entire army was already at Plataea. Heart- 
ened by the news of Sparta’s involvement, they sent 2,200 
hoplites and 600 cavalry to Brasidas and sent the rest of the 
army home. The military situation was now changed drastically. 
No more than 5,000 Athenian hoplites faced 6,000 of the enemy. 
The original plan, depending on speed and surprise, had been to 
pit the considerable Athenian army against the Megarians alone 
and had counted on treason to open the gates and avoid a siege. 
Having no reason to suspect that an army would be gathering in 
the vicinity, the Athenians must have counted on having some 
days before Peloponnesian reinforcements came. The facts were 
surprising and discouraging. To take Megara now would re- 
quire a pitched battle of the kind Pericles had excluded from 
his strategy and few Athenians sought. The Athenian generals 
were content to take up a defensive position before Nisaea and 
wait. 

Brasidas, however, did not attack. He took up a strong de- 
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fensive position and waited for the Athenians to take the initia- 
tive. Thucydides tells us that he thought he had a double ad- 
vantage: if the Athenians attacked he held a superior position 
from which to fight; if they refused he would have achieved his 
purpose, the defense of Megara without a battle. These calcu- 
lations were reasonable, yet Brasidas’ behavior is surprising. 
Here seemed to be the moment the Spartans had hoped for since 
the start of the war: a Peloponnesian army facing the Athenians 
with prospect of a pitched battle between hoplite phalanxes. 
Why, then, did this boldest of Spartan generals hold back? 
Some scholars have suggested that his restraint is evidence of 
Sparta’s continued lack of self-confidence after its recent de- 
feats,* and they blame him for not making an attack whose 
success "would have made a moral impression on both sides that 
should not be underestimated.” ** It is hard, however, to believe 
that the daring Brasidas who, both before and after the affair at 
Megara showed incomparable enterprise, was lacking in confi- 
dence. The explanation of Thucydides is perfectly sound. Addi- 
tionally, the Athenian army was arrayed just outside a fortified 
place. If Brasidas had attacked it and gained the advantage the 
Athenians could have taken refuge in Nisaea and suffered few 
losses. On the other hand, the Athenians might win, which would 
be disastrous for Sparta. Even if the Spartans won after a long 
and hard battle, serious losses of men might prevent Brasidas 
from undertaking the expedition for which he had gathered an 
army originally, which held greater strategic importance even 
than the prospect of annihilating thousands of Athenian hop- 
lites. 

Brasidas’ expectations were fulfilled. After the armies had 
spent some time drawn up in battle array, the Athenians with- 
drew into Nisaea. Brasidas returned to seek admission to 
Megara, and this time he was successful. The Athenian retreat 
had left the field to Brasidas and turned the tide within the city. 
The Athenian army went back to Attica, leaving a garrison to 
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hold Nisaea. The Peloponnesian army was dissolved, and 
Brasidas was free to resume his original undertaking. The 
Athenians may have lost a great opportunity by leaving so soon. 
Gomme suggests that if they had remained in force at Nisaea, 
“they probably would have worn down the patience of the 
Peloponnesians; and if not that, they would have delayed de- 
cisively Brasidas’ march into Thrace.” ** But as Gomme himself 
points out, the Athenians did not yet know of Brasidas’ plans, 
and Demosthenes and Hippocrates had ambitious plans of their 
own that required troops and time for preparation. 

In Megara, a revolution was inevitable. The democrats, ex- 
posed as traitors, fled the city as best they could, while the oli- 
garchic exiles were restored. They swore an oath “not to remem- 
ber past injuries but to plan for what was best for the city,” ° 
but they had vengeance in their hearts. They gained office and 
abused the democratic process to obtain the condemnation of 
such of their enemies who were still in the city. They then 
established a very narrow oligarchy.” Henceforth Megara was 
a loyal ally of Sparta and an even more bitter enemy of Athens. 

After their return from Megara, probably about the beginning 
of August,” the Athenians began to prepare for the greatest and 
most intricate compaign yet conceived during the war.” The 
plan and origins of the campaign bear a striking resemblance to 
those at Megara, and the two campaigns may have been planned 
at the same time and be seen as complementary.™ A successful 
attack on Megara would have guaranteed that no help would 
reach Boeotia from the Peloponnese, it would have discouraged 
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dissident forces within the Boeotian cities, and in every way it 
would have made the Boeotian enterprise easier. The fact that 
Megara had not fallen, however, did not deter Demosthenes 
and Hippocrates from attempting to remove Boeotia from the 
war. 

At the heart of the scheme were negotiations between the 
Athenian generals and factional leaders in several towns who 
wanted to introduce democracy on the Athenian model into 
their cities and were willing to resort to treason.“ Thucydides 
does not say whether they or the Athenians inititated the plot, 
but it is likely that Demosthenes and Hippocrates, eager to break 
the stalemate in the war and guarantee the security of Athens, 
tried to discover and make use of a “fifth column" of discon- 
tented democrats in oligarchic cities as the key to a new strategy. 
Such expectations were not farfetched. During the first Pelopon- 
nesian War democratic parties that resisted the domination of 
Thebes over the other Boeotian towns supported Athens and 
were placed in power after the Athenian victory at Oenophyta 
in 457. Though they were overthrown after the victory of the 
oligarchs over the Athenians at Coronea in 447, these democratic 
factions remained alive, and the long years of the Archidamian 
War made them eager to cooperate with Athens again. There 
was every reason to trust them and to count on their support. 

The plan was for treason to put Siphae, the port of Thespis, 
into Athenian hands, while Chaeronea, at the extreme western 
edge of Boeotia, bordering Phocis, would be betrayed.** At the 
same time the Athenians were to occupy the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Delium, just across the Athenian border, on the eastern shore 
of Boeotia.* As at Megara, the success of the plan depended on 
perfect timing to guarantee simultaneous attacks and prevent the 
Boeotians from massing their forces against the main Athenian 
army at Delium. It also depended on secrecy, for if word got out 
the delivery of Siphae and Chaeronea could be prevented. If 
the plan were successful, however, and the affair at Megara had 
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shown that such a complicated scheme depending on secrecy and 
perfect timing could work, the results would be well worth the 
risk. At best the shock of the loss of three strongholds at once 
might weaken Theban resolve, encourage the dissident forces in 
Boeotia, and produce democratic, antifederalist rebellions which 
could make Athens the master of Boeotia as she had been from 
457 to 447. Failing this, Athens would have three fortresses on 
the borders of Boeotia from which plundering expeditions could 
go forth and to which exiles could escape. In that case, as 
Thucydides makes clear, “the situation would not last long, but 
after a time, when the Athenians had come to the aid of the 
rebels and the forces of the enemy were scattered, they could 
settle matters to their own advantage.” ® In this second, less 
optimistic form the plan was an extension of the strategy of 
establishing permanent fortified bases in enemy territory that 
was working so well in Laconia. The Spartans would be pre- 
vented from sending help to their northern allies because they 
were fully occupied with their own troubles. The Boeotians 
would find themselves alone, jabbed at from three directions and 
unable to mass their troops against any one of them. The pres- 
sure might eventually make them crack. 

The undertaking, however, was much bigger than the one 
against Megara, and this caused serious problems. The Athenians 
would need a considerable army for the main blow against 
Delium and another for the landing at Siphae. Athens had 
enough troops to do both jobs, but committing them would not 
leave enough reserve for an emergency and would expose more 
Athenian soldiers to danger than they were willing to risk. They 
counted, therefore, on Demosthenes’ demonstrated ability to 
recruit useful troops from the allies in the northwest. Though 
reasonable, this meant a much longer lag between conception of 
the scheme and the moment of attack than in the assault on 
Megara. That gave the Boeotian and other foreign conspirators 
more time to let the secret out, but the risk was unavoidable. 

The two generals agreed on the time to attack. Hippocrates 
stayed in Athens to prepare his army while Demosthenes sailed 
for Naupactus with 40 ships. There he found that the friendly 
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Acarnanians had forced the people of Oeniadae, formerly hostile, 
to join the Athenian alliance and the expedition. He then turned 
to raising a levy in Acarnania, but was forced to fight against 
Salynthius and his Agraeans. After defeating them he waited 
for the moment fixed for the attack on Siphae.* Some three 
months passed between the departure of Demosthenes from 
Athens and his appearance at Siphae." The delay is hard to 
explain, for he did not need that long in the northwest, nor does 
Thucydides indicate that the attack was postponed. The long 
wait was probably due to the need of the Boeotian deomcrats to 
prepare their coup. They apparently initiated the idea of betray- 
ing their cities to Athens and proposed it to Demosthenes and 
Hippocrates." They also must have fixed the date of the attack 
to suit their own needs, and the date they set required more de- 
lay than was needed by Demosthenes for recruiting troops and 
settling affairs in Acarnania. 

At last, early in November, Demosthenes and his army ap- 
peared on their ships in the harbor at Siphae, but everything had 
gone wrong. A Phocian member of the conspiracy had revealed 
the plot to the Spartans who had told the Boeotians. Armies were 
sent to occupy both Chaeronea and Siphae, and the rebels dared 
not move. If the timing of the double attack had been properly 
coordinated some of the occupying troops might have been 
drawn off by Hippocrates' attack on Delium, but this, too, mis- 
fired. Demosthenes arrived before Hippocrates, and the Boeotians 
were free to concentrate on him. Which of the generals was in 
error is not clear, but it did not matter much. The main failure 
was in secrecy. Once the Boeotians had prevented the rising at 
Siphae and controlled the shore where Demosthenes was to dis- 
embark, he could not force his way onto the land, as he had 
pointed out to his men at Pylos.” He could do nothing but look 
on helplessly and sail off. 

Hippocrates marched to Delium with an army that was large 
by Athenian standards: about 7,000 hoplites, and a great mass 
of others, well over 10,000, metics and foreign allies as well as 
Athenians, who were largely unarmed and were meant only to 
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help build a fortification at Delium quickly. The movement 
of so large an army of hoplites into enemy territory was not in 
complete violation of the Periclean principle of avoiding hoplite 
battles. The main purpose of the expedition was to establish a 
fort at Delium. The function of the army, we may suppose, was 
merely to overawe a challenging Boeotian army, which would 
be small because the main Boeotian force would be distracted 
by Demosthenes at Siphae and the rising at Charonea. When the 
fort was secure only a small garrison would be needed to hold it 
and exploit its possibilities. The main army could return home 
without danger; Demosthenes and Hippocrates never intended 
to risk it in battle against an army of comparable size. 

The march to Delium took two days. Three more were re- 
quired to complete the fort. Hippocrates had been at Delium for 
three days, completed his mission, and seen nothing of the 
Boeotian army. He must have assumed that all was going well 
in the west and prepared to bring his army back home. Had the 
Boeotians been expected to try to hinder the retreat with any 
considerable force the plan could have provided for a return by 
sea. Had Hippocrates thought that the Boeotians would try to 
intercept his army he might have moved quickly to Oropus in 
the opposite direction and so avoid a battle. Hippocrates, how- 
ever, knew neither that the other two-thirds of the plan had 
failed nor what the Boeotians were doing. He sent the bulk of 
his army home on the direct route to the south, the hoplites 
stopping about a mile away to wait for Hippocrates who was 
completing his final dispositions at Delium.** 

Hippocrates could not know that the Boeotians, informed of 
the Athenian plan and free to deploy their troops where they 
would, were gathering at Tanagra, just a few miles from Delium. 
The Boeotians had 7,000 hoplites, the same number as the 
Athenians, but in addition they had 10,000 light-armed troops, 
who were armed and ready for battle, 1,000 cavalry, and 500 
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peltasts.”* In spite of Boeotian superiority and the Athenian 
success in building a fort in their territory, nine of the Boeo- 
tarchs, who were the magistrates of the federal league of Boeotia, 
wanted to avoid battle. They knew that the Athenians, on their 
way home, were almost in Athenian territory on the borders of 
Oropus. Their view was shortsighted, for the right strategy 
was not to permit the fort at Delium to stand, and not to lose 
the rare opportunity to catch an outnumbered Athenian army in 
the field. Their attitude reflects the common Greek reluctance 
to accept the casualties that result from a hoplite battle. Perhaps 
it may also show that only Thebes among the Boeotian cities was 
ardent in pursuit of victory, for the two Boeotarchs who argued 
for staying and fighting were both Thebans.'* 

The more determined and persuasive of these was Pagondas 
son of Aeolidas, the commander of the army, probably the aris- 
tocratic subject of an ode by Pindar, and if so, a man over 
sixty." He realized that the Athenians were in a vulnerable posi- 
tion and that an unexampled opportunity must not be lost. He 
persuaded the Boeotians to stand and fight. They marched for- 
ward to a position where a ridge separated the two armies.* 
Pagondas arranged his troops with ingenuity and originality. 
On either flank he placed cavalry and light-armed troops to 
counteract any turning movement by the Athenians. Their role 
was vital, for in the hoplite phalanx he placed the Theban 
contingent on the right to the extraordinary depth of twenty- 
five compared to the usual eight, leaving the hoplites from the 
other cities to line up at varying depths. This is the first recorded 
employment of the very deep wing in a hoplite phalanx, a tactic 
which would be used with devastating effect by Epaminondas of 
Thebes and Philip and Alexander of Macedon in the next 
century. The Boeotian right wing would almost surely defeat 
the enemy's left. On the other hand, the enemy, arrayed at the 
usual depth of eight, would have a longer line, since the number 
of hoplites was equal, and could threaten a flanking movement. 
Success for the Boeotians would depend on a quick victory for 
the Thebans on the right, leading to a rout. At the same time 
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the cavalry and light-armed men on the left flank must prevent 
the Athenians from turning that flank and starting a rout there. 
Hippocrates willingly accepted battle. We cannot be sure that 
escape was still possible when he first heard of the approach of 
the Boeotian army, but he appears not to have thought of it. 
In his exhortation to his troops he does not suggest that the 
battle is unavoidable but says rather that it is a great oppor- 
tunity. “If we win, the Peloponnesians, deprived of the Boeotian 
cavalry, will never again invade your country; in a single battle 
you not only gain this land but also guarantee the freedom of 
your own.” * This was the rationale for the entire Boeotian 
campaign: to drive Boeotia from the war, remove it permanently 
as a threat to Athens, and deprive the Peloponnesians of the ally 
they needed to make war on Athens, In spite of the failure of the 
three-pronged attack, and the size of the Boeotian army must 
have shown Hippocrates that it had failed, a victory in battle 
might accomplish everything that had been desired. A man of 
Hippocrates’ views and spirit could not let the chance slip by. 
Hippocrates had only reached the center of his line with his 
speech that must be repeated several times to reach all the troops, 
when the Boeotian army appeared at the top of the ridge. He 
was on lower ground, and therefore at a disadvantage, 300 of 
his cavalry had been left to guard Delium and join in the fight- 
ing if the battle moved that way,** and he had few light-armed 
troops, yet Hippocrates neither withdrew nor waited, but 
ordered his men to attack on the run.** Hippocrates has been 
criticized for this maneuver,“ but his thinking is easy to under- 
stand. When he saw the enemy order he realized at once that 
he could outflank the phalanx on his right, and he wanted to 
exploit that opportunity before it was closed off. He must have 
noticed, too, that the ravines on either side of the battlefield 
hampered the activities of the cavalry and light-armed troops on 
the flanks where he was inferior.” He could not, of course, see 
that the Thebans on the right were unusually deep. Even so, his 
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decision, which was both swift and daring, was also shrewd, and 
it almost was crowned with success.** 

The Athenians on the right quickly broke the Boeotian left 
held by the Thespians, Tanagrians, and Orchomenians and pro- 
duced a rout. Meanwhile the Thebans at the opposite end of the 
field were not doing so well. They had superior weight and the 
advantage of higher ground, but the tough Athenians opposite 
them gave ground slowly, step by step, and would not break 
and run.** This was a moment of great peril for the Boeotians 
and hope for the Athenians. If nothing intervened the Athenian 
right would roll up the Boeotian line before the Thebans on 
their right could do the same to the Athenians. The Thebans 
would be caught in a pincers and the Boeotian army routed and 
perhaps destroyed. At this point Pagondas displayed great 
presence of mind and a touch of tactical genius that turned 
the tide. He sent two cavalry squadrons from the right wing 
around behind the hill, out of sight of the Athenians, to assist the 
beleaguered left. They appeared behind the victorious Athenians 
and threw them into a panic, for they thought a completely new 
army had arrived to take them in the rear. This broke the 
momentum of the Athenian charge and gave the Thebans time 
to break the Athenians opposite them and turn them to rout. 
The Athenian army was now a mob; some fled toward Delium 
and the sea, some toward Oropus, some directly south toward 
Mount Parnes. Their flight was hampered by the pursuit of the 
Boeotian cavalry as well as some Locrian horse that had come 
up just as the rout began. Only the fall of night prevented even 
a greater slaughter. The next day those who had been able to get 
to Delium or Oropus were ferried home by sea. No doubt 
they bitterly thought that the ships might have been sent a day 
or two earlier. When the Athenians were finally permitted to 
take up their dead after long and complicated negotiations they 
found they had lost, in addition to many light-armed troops and 

86 The usual explanation for the Athenian action is that Hippocrates 
was forced to fight by the charging Boeotians (Busolt, GG III:2, 1148, 
and Henderson, Great War, 235). But this does not explain why he 
did not stand where he was to meet the charge or retreat to reduce its 
impact, but ordered a charge himself. 
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noncombatants, almost a thousand hoplites, among them the 
general Hippocrates, the heaviest losses by far in the Archi- 
damian War.” 

The victorious Boeotians were determined to remove the 
Athenian fortress at Delium. They sent to the region of the 
Malic Gulf for slingers and javelin throwers and to Corinth for 
an additional 2,000 hoplites. They also got help from the men 
who had formed the Peloponnesian garrison at Nisaea and from 
the Megarian oligarchs. The problem of taking a fortress by 
storm was still so great in the fifth century that ingenuity was 
required. The Boeotians and their allies constructed a kind of 
enormous flame thrower with which they set fire to the walls 
and drove the defenders off. In this way Delium was taken; an 
unknown number of the garrison, probably only a few, were 
killed, and 200 were captured. The rest made their way to the 
sea and the Athenian ships that took them home. The attempt to 
drive Boeotia from the war came to nothing and at a heavy 
cost.°° 

The battle of Delium was especially famous in antiquity, per- 
haps because Socrates fought bravely in it as a hoplite and Alci- 
biades with the cavalry.” It deserves attention because of the 
strategic and tactical brilliance displayed by Pagondas, the cour- 
age of Hippocrates and his Athenian hoplites, and its strategic 
and psychological importance for the course of the war. The 
failure to knock Boeotia out of the war left the Spartan coalition 
intact and encouraged its members to hold out against Athens 
after victory had seemed impossible and defeat imminent. On 
the other hand, the disastrous end of the campaign and the death 
of Hippocrates badly hurt the aggressive faction in Athens and 
raised the influence of those favoring a negotiated peace. 

In light of the failure of the Boeotian campaign and the serious 
consequences that followed scholars have condemned it as “radi- 
cally unsound.” ** Some critics "E been influenced by the idea 
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that the Periclean strategy of defense was the only correct one.** 
Others regard the strategy and tactics of Napoleon as expounded 
by Clausewitz, the strategy of direct assault, as the only correct 
one and view complicated schemes and maneuvers with con- 
tempt. “The co-operation of armies acting from different bases 
of supply has been condemned again and again by Napoleon. 
Simplicity, he declares, is the keynote of success in warlike op- 
erations.” ** To the first complaint we have suggested that the 
Periclean strategy had already failed; by 424 it was a thing of 
the past. To the latter we must point out that the Napoleonic- 
Clausewitzian strategy is no good to an army inferior in numbers 
and morale to its enemy. Danton during the French Revolution 
could demand “audace, toujours l'audace"—he had the largest 
and most spirited army in Europe. When the French army relied 
on such advice in 1914 it produced not victory but near suicide. 
If they wanted to win the war, the Athenians were right to try 
to remove Boeotia as an enemy. Given their inferiority in hop- 
lites, cavalry, and light-armed troops, they were right to rely 
on surprise and the strategy of divide and conquer. Nor can 
they be blamed for risking too much. The plan as originally con- 
ceived risked little. Demosthenes would not land at Siphae unless 
the revolutions had made it safe to do so. There was no intention 
to fight at Delium or anywhere with a great army. If something 
had gone wrong in that area the road back home was secure. 'The 
combination of the failure of secrecy, confusion in timing, and 
the decision of Hippocrates not to retreat produced the disaster. 
Even then it took a brilliant tactical maneuver by Pagondas to 
defeat the Athenians. The Boeotian campaign, probably devised 
by Demosthenes, was both sound and imaginative. With a bit of 
luck it might have produced an important victory, but in 424 
luck was running against Athens. 

In mid-August, while the Athenians were preparing their 
attack on Boeotia, Brasidas took an army northward toward 
Thrace to threaten the only part of the Athenian Empire acces- 
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sible to the Spartans.” This army, consisting of 700 helots armed 
as hoplites and 1,000 mercenary hoplites from the Peloponnese,*? 
happened to be gathering near Corinth when the Athenians 
attacked Megara and thus enabled Brasidas to save that city." 
The Spartans had anticipated a northward expedition at least 
since 426 when they established the colony at Heraclea. By 424 
their situation was desperate. The Athenian harassment of the 
Peloponnese from Pylos and Cythera was becoming unbearable, 
and the Spartans were ready to seize on almost any plan to divert 
the enemy.** They were glad to be rid of 700 bold and able- 
bodied helots at a time when the Athenian presence at Pylos 
made the idea of escape or revolution most appealing to the 
subjugated population. The only Spartiate in the army was its 
commander; the Spartans were clearly unwilling to risk much. 
Yet they would have liked to gain control of the Athenian allies 
in the Thraceward region. These did not, to be sure, contribute 
much to the Athenian treasury and were not very important, ex- 
cept for Amphipolis, which, as Brunt has pointed out, “was of 
the greatest value to Athens, both for its mining revenues and 
timber and for its strategic situation commanding the passage of 
the Strymon; control of Amphipolis would open the route to the 
rich subject allies of Athens to the east and even imperil Athens' 
grain supply through the Hellespont or Bosporus." °° 

In light of the importance of this region, its relative vulnera- 
bility, and the opportunities it presented, we may wonder why 
the Spartans had not tried to attack it earlier in the war. In part, 
the answer lies in the traditional conservative caution of the 
Spartans, their unwillingness to send any considerable army far 
from the Peloponnese. Beyond that, however, the undertaking 
was dangerous. Between Heraclea and Thrace lay Thessaly, 
formally allied to Athens, a flat land and difficult for a hoplite 
army to march through safely if threatened by the splendid 
Thessalian cavalry. There was also the problem of supply. 
Normally the Spartans had no friends in northern Greece who 
could be relied on to supply their troops, nor could they be 
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supplied by sea while Athens ruled the waves. Brasidas, optimis- 
tic, daring, and energetic, was eager to make the attempt.? We 
may guess that the establishment of Heraclea in 426 as a base for 
such a campaign was his idea. 

Before 424, however, the undertaking was imposible. Then 
the Bottiaeans and Chalcidians, who had been in revolt from 
Athens since 432, and Perdiccas, the treacherous king.of the 
Macedonians, sometimes at peace or allied with Athens but at 
heart always its enemy,’ invited the Spartans to send an army 
to Thrace, each for his own reasons. The rebels were frightened 
by the recent successes of Athens and believed that soon an army 
would come to put them down. They were secretly supported 
by the Athenian subjects in the region who were still ostensibly 
the allies of Athens. Brasidas could expect good will if he ever 
got to Thrace. Perdiccas, though formerly at peace with Athens, 
also feared her new power. Besides, he had a private quarrel 
with Arrhabaeus, the king of the Lyncestians, and wanted to 
enlist the Peloponnesian army in his cause.!^? 

All this, coupled with the troubles facing Sparta in 424, 
enabled Brasidas to persuade his government to send his expedi- 
tion to the north. This was a most dangerous undertaking, one 
on which the Spartans would risk none of their own troops. 
Its audacity is comparable to the Aetolian and Boeotian cam- 
paigns of Demosthenes and equally the product of an unusually 
daring and imaginative military mind. If Brasidas failed, as well 
he might, he would be condemned as a reckless fool. Small 
wonder that the Athenians did not expect the expedition and 
did little to prevent it. 

Brasidas needed all his personal and diplomatic talents to get 
his army through Thessaly. The common people of Thessaly 
were friendly to Athens, and no Greeks wanted a foreign army 
to march through their territory. As Thucydides says, “If 
Thessaly had not been ruled by a narrow oligarchy (dynasteia), 
as is usual in that country, rather than a constitutional govern- 
ment Brasidas would never have gotten through." 9? From 
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Heraclea, however, he sent a messenger to friends at the im- 
portant Thessalian city of Pharsalus. They arranged for him to 
be met south of Thessaly proper by men of the region, some 
of whom were closely connected with either Perdiccas or the 
Chalcidians, These men were to guide him through their coun- 
try and use their influence to guarantee his safety. 

Even then the course was not easy. Brasidas, his army, and 
their guides were stopped in Thessaly by men of a different fac- 
tion, presumably advocates of “constitutional government of 
their usual kind.” The expedition might have foundered at its 
beginning, but for a combination of smooth talk and trickery. 
The guides professed merely to be showing hospitality to un- 
expected strangers (in the form of 1,700 hoplites!), while 
Brasidas pointed out that there was no quarrel between Thessaly 
and Sparta, inviting, by implication, the Thessalians to walk 
through Laconia sometime. He promised that he would go no 
further without permission, pointing out that he could not do 
so since they barred the way, and requesting politely that they 
cease doing so. This confused the Thessalians; they had, more- 
over, been taken unaware, were surely outnumbered, and 
needed time to organize resistance. They had little choice 
but to back off. No sooner were they out of the way than 
Brasidas raced off to the safety of Pharsalus by forced march 
without any stops. From there his Thessalian escort was able to 
take him the rest of the way to Dium, a Macedonian town at 
the edge of the southern slope of Mount Olympus, in the terri- 
tory of Perdiccas.'^* 

When news reached the Athenians that Brasidas had arrived 
in the north, they took action to safeguard their interests in that 
area. They declared Perdiccas an enemy and "established a 
stricter watch over their allies there." * This may have been 
when Thucydides and Eucles were sent out to safeguard Am- 
phipolis and Eion.'^ Brasidas’ troubles were not over when he 
reached Macedonia. Perdiccas had called the Peloponnesians to 
his country in large part to use them against his fellow Mace- 
donians, the Lyncestians. Brasidas, of course, had come for 
other purposes, and was not eager to waste either time or men 
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on such an escapade. But he did not wish to alienate Perdiccas, 
who was helping to support his army and could be difficult. 
When the joint Peloponnesian and Macedonian armies arrived 
at the pass leading to Lyncus in northwestern Macedonia the 
disagreement came out into the open. 

When Arrhabaeus heard that a Peloponnesian army was on 
the scene, he offered to submit the quarrel with Perdiccas to ar- 
bitration by Brasidas. The Spartan general was glad to discuss 
the matter, for while Perdiccas was suing for Spartan help, he 
had indicated that he would bring many peoples in his general 
territory into the Spartan alliance. Besides, the Chalcidians did 
not want Perdiccas' problems solved, fearing he would lose 
interest in their quarrel with Athens, perhaps even leave the 
entire cost of the Peloponnesian army in their hands. For these 
reasons, too, Brasidas wanted a free hand to deal with the 
Lyncestians. Perdiccas faced a test of who would control the 
expedition, and he tried to exercise the authority he thought 
belonged to him for paying half the costs. Brasidas would not be 
bluffed; he quarreled with Perdiccas, ignored his objections, and 
held the meeting with Arrhabaeus. As a result he withdrew 
without a battle. The disgruntled Perdiccas responded by reduc- 
ing his support of the army to one-third instead of one-half; 
some of his demands must have been met, and he had not the 
courage to defy the fierce Spartan further. Brasidas had passed 
his second test. 

Late in August the Peloponnesian army appeared before the 
town of Acanthus, on the northeastern finger stretching south- 
ward into the Aegean from the Chalcidic peninsula.'^* Brasidas 
may have chosen it for his first assault because it could provide 
a base on the Strymonian Gulf for the attack on Amphipolis that 
was his main goal, but he may have learned of internal strife 
that might make the town vulnerable. There was a factional 
split between some who worked with the Chalcidians and 
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wanted to invite the Peloponnesians in and the demos. The situ- 
ation resembled the one the Athenians had faced at Megara 
earlier in the year, but in reverse. Brasidas, however, made no 
attempt to take the place by storm or by treachery. Instead he 
resorted to a technique rare among generals and almost unique 
among Spartans: rhetorical skill.™° 

He asked to be permitted into the city alone and unattended 
and there to make his case, leaving the Acanthians to decide. 
His tact and demeanor must have been persuasive, but Thucyd- 
ides says that common people admitted him because they 
feared for the grape harvest that had not yet been gathered. 
Brasidas employed a combination of gentle words and threats 
in his speech to the Acanthians. He emphasized Sparta's role as 
liberator of the Greeks. He promised to leave the city autono- 
mous and avoid involvement in factional disputes. He argued 
that the Acanthians should not fear Athenian retaliation if they 
should change sides, claiming that the Peloponnesians could pro- 
tect them and exaggerating the significance of the Athenian 
reluctance to fight at Megara. Finally, he threatened to destroy 
the crops, just ready for harvest." After considerable debate 
and by secret ballot the Acanthians voted to revolt from Athens 
and admit the Peloponnesians "because of the seductive words 
of Brasidas and fear for their crops." !'* The revolt of Acanthus 
induced the nearby Andrian colony of Stagirus to join in the 
rebellion.!? Brasidas had achieved a crucial first success, and 
his campaign was gaining momentum. 

Early in December, Brasidas set out from the Chalcidice on a 
campaign against Amphipolis, the Athenian colony that was the 
main target of his expedition to the north."* The city was im- 
portant to the Athenians as a source for the timber that enabled 
them to rule the sea. Although it did not pay tribute, it produced 
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significant revenue perhaps from silver mines near by and from 
tolls collected on the bridge over the River Strymon on which 
Amphipolis sat. Its exemption from tribute was probably due to 
the position it occupied as the main Athenian stronghold east 
of the Chalcidic peninsula. If it fell, the road to the Hellespont 
and control of the lifeline of Athens was open to the Spartans.!'* 
Its capture by the Spartans, moreover, might well have led to a 
general rebellion in the entire area. 

Such an important city, of course, was well located and well 
fortified."* Lying on a sharp bend in the river, it was defended 
by water in three directions. A bridge across the river gave 
access to the city from the west, which, when there was danger, 
must be carefully guarded. If an enemy made his way across 
the river he would meet a wall facing west that surrounded the 
hill on which Amphipolis was built. To the east the city was 
protected by another wall which, in effect, turned it into an 
island. A small fleet could easily defend it from attack from 
the west." Amphipolis, however, had serious weaknesses that 
might make it particularly vulnerable to a siege. Its citizenry in- 
cluded only a few Athenians, consisting chiefly of what Thucyd- 
ides calls "a mixed multitude," "5 among them some settlers 
from nearby Argilus. The people of Argilus viewed Amphipolis 
with great secret hostility"? and the Argilians within Amphi- 
polis were not trustworthy. In case of an attack and siege 
Amphipolis would be endangered from within as well as with- 
out. 

We may be sure that Brasidas knew all this, for he was advised 
by Macedonians, Chalcidians, and Argilians. His plan of attack 
employed every advantage offered by nature and by these politi- 
cal facts. He planned his march so as to arrive at Bormiscus at 
dusk.'?? He stopped only for a meal and then marched through 
the dark and snowy night to Argilus where he was happily re- 
ceived by the people whom Thucydides considers the most 
enthusiastic plotters against Amphipolis. Argilus immediately 

115 On the importance of Amphipolis see 4.108.1-3 and Kagan, Out- 
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declared its rebellion from the Athenian alliance, and, still be- 
fore dawn, Brasidas and his army were led to the bridge over 
the Strymon. Control of that bridge was crucial to the success 
of the attack. Their arrival in a snow storm at night caught the 
guards at the bridge completely by surprise, and even within 
that small body of troops some were traitors. The Pelopon- 
nesians easily gained control of the bridge and all the land out- 
side the city walls.!?* 

Brasidas’ unorthodox tactics threw the entire city into con- 
fusion. The Amphipolitans were stunned by his arrival. Many 
prisoners were captured outside the walls, and within them the 
old suspicions between different kinds of settlers broke out 
furiously. Brasidas himself appears to have underestimated the 
shocking effect of his coup, for Thucydides reports, without 
attribution or comment, the opinion that if Brasidas had attacked 
the city immediately instead of pillaging the countryside he 
could have taken Amphipolis.'?? His delay is quite understand- 
able, for to storm a fortified place with such a small army was 
a fearsome thing, sure to produce casualties and likely to pro- 
duce failure. The usual way to take a walled town was by 
treachery, and Brasidas counted on that. But the Amphipolitans 
soon recovered their courage and were able to prevent any 
traitors from opening the gates. Brasidas, seeing that his first plan 
had failed, made camp and waited. His position was like the one 
in which Demosthenes and Hippocrates had found themselves 
after taking Nisaea and breaking into the long walls to Megara. 
Had he depended on force of arms, he, like them, would almost 
certainly have failed. 

In Amphipolis, Eucles, the Athenian commander of the garri- 
son, immediately sent word by a semaphore system of some 
kind," to Thucydides, son of Olorus, the historian of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, who was in command of the Athenian fleet in 
the Thraceward region, asking him to bring help to the threat- 
ened city. Thucydides was not at Fion, less than three miles 
away near the mouth of the Strymon, but at Thasos, about a 
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half-day's sail away.’** The Amphipolitans had clearly counted 
on his being on guard at Eion whence his fleet could come to 
the rescue almost immediately.” Scholars have tried to explain 
why Thucydides was at Thasos and not Eion, but he himself 
offers no explanation." He may have been trying to gather 
troops to help reinforce Amphipolis, though we have no evi- 
dence for such a purpose. Perhaps, as seems more likely, his 
trip had nothing to do with Amphipolis, and he was completely 
surprised, like Eucles and the others. In any case, his delay in 
arriving was critically important. 

Brasidas certainly placed great weight on the impending ar- 
rival of Thucydides and the fleet, fearing not only its material 
influence, but its psychological impact. He knew that Thucyd- 
ides had considerable influence in the region, and so did the 
men of Amphipolis. If the popular party saw Thucydides arrive 
with his ships they would be encouraged and expect his personal 
influence to bring additional help from the neighborhood, which 
would guarantee their continued resistance and end the Pelopon- 
nesians’ hope that the city would be betrayed.” Thucydides 
tells us that these fears moved Brasidas to haste and led him to 
offer moderate terms of surrender to the Amphipolitans. Brasi- 
das, of course, had offered moderate terms at Acanthus, as was 
fully in accord with his general strategy; Brasidas wanted Am- 
phipolis and would have offered almost any terms to get it, 
regardless of Thucydides and his fleet. His fear of the arrival of 
Thucydides gives an important clue to Brasidas' own estimate 
of his situation. As R. A. Bauman has put it: “To Brasidas the 
decisive event would be Thucydides' arrival. And in the context 
Brasidas expected it to happen, in other words he thought that 
the town could and would hold out. In short, he believed that 
he could not take Amphipolis by assault at all, and that he 
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could not even do so on terms unless these were accepted before 
Thucydides arrived,” 1** 

Eucles and the Amphipolitans, of course, did not know what 
was in Brasidas’ mind. He was a famous soldier and a dangerous 
opponent full of stratagems, as they had already learned to their 
sorrow. They knew that Thucydides had only a few ships, 
which might have been important in defending the city if the 
enemy had not already crossed the river and taken the bridge, 
but which would be of little value otherwise. His recruiting 
abilities would be of no use in the immediate crisis. An assault 
with or without tricks or treachery was imminent. Though 
attacks on walled towns were rarely successful, they sometimes 
worked, and if anyone could bring it off Brasidas was that man. 
If the city were taken the results for the citizens would be grim. 
The settlers who had come from Athens might expect slavery, 
possibly death; the others would lose their home and lands and 
be sent off to wander and to starve. These considerations are 
important for understanding the response of the Amphipoli- 
tans to the very much gentler conditions offered by Brasidas. 

His proposal was that any resident of Amphipolis, whether of 
Athenian origin or other, could either remain where he was in 
full possession of his property and with equal rights, or could 
leave freely within five days, taking his property with him.'?? 
The price, though Thucydides takes it for granted and does not 
mention it, was that Amphipolis must change from the Athenian 
to the Spartan alliance. Thucydides says, "compared to what 
they had feared the proclamation seemed just,” !*? and it had a 
powerful effect on the Amphipolitans' will to resist. The resolu- 
tion shown by Eucles and the majority that had prevented trea- 
son and sent for help with the evident intention of defending 
their city evaporated with the news of Brasidas’ offer.’** The 


128 4 Class XI (1968) 171, n. 9. I am much indebted to this article, 
articularly for its revealing focus on the internal situation in Amphipolis. 
mma however, agree with its conclusion that the culpability of Thu- 
cydides in the loss of Amphipolis is proved. 
129 4.105.2. 130 4. 106.1, 
131Bauman, A Class XI (1968) 175, speaks of a new factor that 
changed the situation, arguing, however, "that this new factor is not to 
be found in the reasonableness of the terms, for this ct was apparent 
as soon as the proclamation was made, and yet it needed anxious 
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non-Athenian portion of the population, we may imagine, cared 
more for their safety and property than for the alliance with 
Athens. The Athenians in the city could not fully trust their 
fellow Amphipolitans. Resolution gave way to doubt, and the 
friends of Brasidas in the city used the growing doubt well. 
Though Thucydides does not report the very important speeches 
during the debate? his account shows that Eucles, as might 
be expected, argued against capitulation. At first, apparently, 
few dared to oppose him, but gradually the sentiment in favor 
of accepting Brasidas’ terms found expression; then Brasidas’ 
collaborators found it safe to justify them quite openly, and at 
last the city gave way and accepted the terms.!*? 

Not many hours after Brasidas had entered the city, on the 
evening of the day he had arrived at the bridge over the Stry- 
mon, Thucydides arrived at Eion with his 7 ships, He had come 
remarkably quickly, traveling almost fifty miles in about twelve 
hours, assuming that he received word to come to Amphipolis 
by signal about dawn.’** What message did he receive? We 
know too little about the capacities of Greek signaling systems, 
but surely they could transmit “bridge fallen, enemy here." 1%% 
Such a message would explain the reaction of Thucydides as 
he himself reports it: “He wanted especially to arrive in time 


debate, lasting some hours, before either the Athenians or the rest were 
persuaded.” He then supports his argument by pointing out that the 
people of Torone and the garrison at Lecythus did not surrender in 
similar situations. None of this is persuasive. Even if the terms of Brasi- 
das seemed guaranteed to cause capitulation, the people were not con- 
vinced of it. For one thing, acceptance depended on faith in the hon- 
esty of Brasidas, something not to be conceded lightly, especially by 
the Athenian citizens of Amphipolis. Secondly, even a man who con- 
ceded the generosity and honesty of the terms might prefer to hold out 
and might need to be convinced that this was impossible—which was 
not, in fact, true. We need not, therefore, wonder that there was a 
debate. Neither Torone nor Lecythus, moreover, consisted of suspicious 
“mixed multitudes,” and each had the benefit of the mistake of Amphip- 
olis. 

132 See the critical remarks of Bauman (A Class XI (1968), 173) on 
Thucydides’ omission of the details of this discussion. 

133 4.106.1-2. 

134 106.3-4, 104.5; Gomme, HCT III, 579. As Gomme points out the 
message must have gone by signal, since a messenger would have taken 
twelve hours to reach Thucydides at Thasos. 

185 As suggested by Bauman, A Class, 179. 
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to save Amphipolis before it gave in, but if that were impossible 
to be early enough to save Eion.” !*? Even without a hint about 
treachery in the message he received, Thucydides would have 
known, as Brasidas knew, that Amphipolis was a divided city 
that might yield when an enemy army appeared at its gates. He 
was too late to save Amphipolis, but he did prevent the capture 
of Eion. We have no reason to doubt that his swift response 
saved Eion or that without it Brasidas would have taken the 
town at dawn, for the next day the Spartans sailed down the 
river, only to be repulsed by Thucydides.’ 

The Athenians valued Amphipolis and were very frightened 
by its capitulation to the Spartans. They held Thucydides re- 
sponsible for the loss, brought him to trial, and sent him into an 
exile that lasted the twenty years until the end of the war. 
The ancient biographers of Thucydides report that Cleon was 
his accuser and that the charge was prodosia.?? Though these 
sources are notoriously unreliable, we have no reason to doubt 
either assertion. Prodosia, like peculation, was a charge often 
leveled against unsuccessful generals. Cleon, of course, was the 
leading politician in Athens, a famous prosecutor, and the likeli- 
est candidate to introduce such a charge.'*? Historians have long 
puzzled over the justice of the court’s decision, and the problem 
is compounded because our only useful account is by Thucyd- 
ides.*! That account is quite puzzling. Thucydides never 
directly confronts or denies the justice of the sentence passed 
on him, but confines himself to a narrative description of the 
events. This has led some scholars to marvel at his objectivity 
and lack of self-justification,'^* but a more careful investigation 
shows that the bare narrative is a most effective defense.** The 


136 104.5. 137 4.107.1-2. 188 5.26.5. 

13? Marcellinus, Life of Thucydides A 23; B 46; Anonymous, Life of 
Thucydides, 3; see Busolt, GG III:2, 625, n. 1. 

19 See Gomme, HCT III, 585. Thucydides’ notorious mistreatment 
of Cleon in his history makes the case even more plausible. 

141 Diod. 12.68.1-3 is of no value whatever. 

M2 G. B. Grundy, Thucydides V», 1948, 30; Meyer, Forsch. V, 343, 
says he tells the story “ohne auch nur ein Wort zu seiner Vertheidigung 
zu verlieren." 

M3 Adcock, CAH V, 244, speaks of “the apologia which underlines 
this part of the narrative,” without further explanation. Westlake 

(Essays, 123-137), however, has shown in detail how "Thucydides has 
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proof is that we can so easily convert it into a direct answer to 
the charge that Thucydides was to blame for the fall of Amphi- 
polis: “The emergency arose,” he might say, “when Brasidas 
made a surprise attack on the bridge over the Strymon. The 
guard at the bridge was small, partly disloyal, and unprepared, 
so Brasidas took it easily. Responsibility for guarding the bridge 
belonged to Eucles, the commander of the city. The city was 
unprepared, but managed to rally in time to prevent immediate 
treason and send to me for help. I was at Thasos at the time, and 
set out immediately to relieve Amphipolis if I could, but to 
save Eion at least. I made amazingly good time because I knew 
the danger of treason would be great and that my arrival would 
turn the tide in our favor. If Eucles could have held on one more 
day we would have thwarted Brasidas, but he did not. My 
quickness and foresight saved Eion.” 

Thucydides’ implicit defense of his actions did not convince 
an Athenian jury, although it has had much more success among 
modern historians.* If the defense he offered in court was 
essentially the same as the one in his history we can understand 
why he was convicted, for he gives no answer to the key ques- 
tion, why he was at Thasos instead of at Eion. Elaborate ex- 
planations have been provided by modern historians,'** but the 
evidence is not provided by Thucydides. Just as it is wrong to 
argue that the historian's silence on this point is evidence of 
his guilt,"** so it is wrong to use it as a license to invent evidence 
of his innocence.'** 


put forward a most effective defense of his action by his choice and 
omission of evidence. Bauman, A Class XI (1968), assumes that the 
Thucydidean account is an apologia. 

M4 For the fullest and most vigorous defense of Thucydides see 
Delbrück, Strategie, 178-188. He is followed by Meyer, GdA IV, 120, 
n. 1. Finley's judgment (Thucydides, 200) is typical: "It was for this 
failure—a failure which, given the forces then and previously at his 
command, would seem to have been unavoidable—that Thucydides was 
exiled. Like the generals who had been punished for accepting peace in 
Sicily, he seems to have been a victim of the people's exorbitant ho 
Indeed, after Delium, there must have been a still greater demand for 
scapegoats." 

145 For an account of these see Westlake, Essays, 135ff. 

146 As does W. Oncken, cited by Busolt, GG III:2, 1154, n. 4. 

147 As do Steup, Thuk. I, xii-xiii, Busolt, GG TII:2, 1154-1155, and 
Delbrück, Strategie, 178-188. 
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We must assume that Thucydides was at Thasos on some 
legitimate mission,'** but that does not acquit him of the charge 
of failing to anticipate the expedition of Brasidas and of being 
at the wrong place at the wrong time. The error does not seem 
to be deserving of so severe a penalty, particularly when we 
consider Brasidas' daring and unusual tactics and the fact that 
Eucles, who allowed the bridge to be captured and the Amphi- 
politans to surrender, seems not to have been brought to trial 
or condemned.'** If the irrational demos was seeking scapegoats 
for the failure of its overly ambitious plans and its negligence in 
failing to provide for the defense of the northeast, why did it 
condemn only Thucydides and spare Eucles? We know no 
reason why the Athenian jury would make any distinctions be- 
tween them on political or any other grounds. The Athenians, 
in fact, seem to have been rather discriminating in their punish- 
ment of generals. Demosthenes was not condemned, in spite of 
his failures. Even when the court condemned Pythodorus, 
Sophocles, and Eurymedon for their failure in Sicily, it dis- 
tinguished among them as to their degree of guilt. The former 
two were exiled, but Eurymedon was only fined. The Athenian 
juries may have based their decisions on the facts of the case, 
among other considerations. The only facts we have are provided 
by the defendant; if we had all the evidence the jury did, we 
might decide as they did. 

As A. W. Gomme, certainly no enemy of the great historian, 
says: 

It is clear . .. that Brasidas’ sudden march, after some two 
months or more of quiet in winter quarters, took both Eucles and 
Thucydides by surprise. It was this which was decisive; and re- 
sponsible commanders should not allow themselves to be surprised 
by the enemy. Thucydides, I feel, was conscious not only of his 
failure, but of his partial responsibility; it is noteworthy that after 
Kleon’s death and the peace, no one, as far as we know, not Nikias 
nor Demosthenes nor Alkibiades, tried to get his banishment ended; 

148 Unlike W. Schmid in W. Schmid-O. Stahlin, Geschichte der 
Griechischen Literatur (Munich, 1948), V: 2, 12, who imputes the 
motive of concern for his own gold mines. 

149 Thucydides tells us nothing of the fate of Eucles, nor is he men- 


tioned elsewhere. The silence of all the sources gives us no reason to 
believe that he was attacked when he got home. 
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and the bitterness with which he pursucs Kleon in the narrative of 
the second Amphipolis campaign reflects this. He had failed and 
Kleon (probably) had mercilessly abused him and got him banished; 
what would Kleon himself accomplish, with a larger, a prepared 


force, on the same ground, against the same opponent? 1°" 


The fall of Amphipolis, as the Athenians had feared, en- 
couraged rebellions in the rest of the Thracian area. The 
moderation of Brasidas, his winning ways, his misrepresentation 
of Athenian timidity at Megara, and his recent successes all led 
factions in the several cities to send secret messengers to ask 
him to come and bring their cities over to Sparta. Immediately 
after the capture of Amphipolis, Myrcinus, just up the Strymon, 
then Galepsus and Oesyne on the Aegean coast defected to 
Brasidas.'*? Most of the cities of the Acte peninsula came next, 
though Sane and Dium held out; men in Torone, on the Sithonia 
peninsula, were ready to betray it to Sparta, but it also had 
an Athenian garrison to prevent treachery, so Brasidas was 
compelled to take it by assault.'5? The citizens of the Chalcidic 
towns had reason to hope for a major Spartan commitment in 
the area and a low estimate of Athenian strength, but they were 
deluded in both respects. After the fall of Amphipolis, though it 
was winter and the notice short, the Athenians sent garrisons to 
strengthen their hold on.the Thracian district; probably one of 
these garrisons fought at Torone.^* The Athenians were deter- 
mined to recover their losses, and the next years would show 
they had the means to do so.**° The rebellious towns would pay 
a heavy price for underestimating the will and power of Athens. 

The Greek cities of Thrace erred also in their expectations 
of major Spartan support. Brasidas, of course, sent to Sparta 
after his victory at Amphipolis to ask for reinforcements, while 
he began to build ships in the Strymon. He, at least, intended a 
major campaign aiming at a decisive victory in the war. He may 
have hoped to use his reinforcements and the forces he could 
gather in Thrace, both military and naval, to march eastward, 


150 HCT III, 587. 151 4.108.1-5. 162 4,107.3. 

153 Acte: 4.109; Torone: 110-116. 154 4. 108.6. 

155 Westlake (Essays, 141-142) points out that almost all of the cities 
lost had been recaptured by 421. 
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gain control of the Hellespont, cut Athens off from her main 
grain supply, and bring her to her knees. If this were his plan, 
as the Athenians clearly feared,’** it was bold and daring in the 
manner of Demosthenes and had at least some chance of success. 
The Spartan government at home, however, refused to send the 
troops requested, and Thucydides offers two reasons why: “The 
Spartans did not grant his request because of jealousy toward 
him by the leading men and also because they preferred to 
recover the men from the island and put an end to the war." 157 
We need not doubt that personal jealousy, probably on the part 
of the kings toward an unusually successful subject and perhaps 
among others as well, played some part in the Spartan decision. 
A real difference of opinion on policy was critical, however. 
Ever since the capture of the Spartans on Sphacteria a faction 
favoring negotiated peace had been dominant at Sparta. The 
Spartans had sent mission after mission offering terms, only to 
be rejected by the ebullient Athenians. The victories of Brasidas 
were not seen as an invitation to greater risks and efforts to 
achieve total victory, but as a chance for the negotiated peace 
they had vainly sought. They had reason to hope that the Athe- 
nian defeat at Delium would have a sobering effect, and the 
capture of Amphipolis and other towns gave the Spartans some- 
thing to trade for the prisoners, Pylos, and Cythera. 

Perhaps Corinth and other allies might deplore the Spartan 
conservatism, but, with Brunt, "it is not hard to sympathize with 
the Spartan government in its failure to support Brasidas.” 158 
Perdiccas of Macedon paid part of the support for the army, and 
even though he was quick to effect a reconciliation with Brasidas 
after the fall of Amphipolis,"? he was a tricky and unreliable 
ally and might become a dangerous enemy. To get another 
Spartan army through Thessaly to Brasidas might not be easy, 
especially if Peridiccas proved treacherous. The Spartans were 
also reluctant to send an army of any size away from home 
while there were enemy forces at Pylos and Cythera and while 
a helot rebellion was more threatening than usual. The Spartans 
were wise to reject the remote and slight possibility of total 


4.108.1. 187 4 108.7. 158 Pboenix XIX (1965), 276. 
4.107.3. 
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victory in favor of a more likely immediate and not unacceptable 
ce. 

The Athenians, of course, were not compelled to make peace. 
The losses in Thrace could be recovered in time, the increased 
tribute provided the resources to keep fighting, they continued 
to rule the sea, and they still held the captured Spartans as 
hostages against invasion. But the recent defeats inevitably had 
a psychological effect. The zealous advocates of aggressive war- 
fare were discredited; the chances of total victory seemed re- 
mote. In these circumstances the advocates of peace gained in- 
fluence and the Athenians became receptive to Spartan over- 
tures. They had begun the year inflated by hopes of a complete 
triumph but ended it in a chastened mood, ready for com- 
promise. 


10. The Coming of Peace 


9 


In early spring 423, the Spartans and the Athenians agreed 
to a one-year truce in the hope and expectation of using the 
time to negotiate a more lasting peace.’ It was about the same 
time as the election of the generals for 423/2, and though we 
can be sure of only two names on the list, Nicias and Nicostratus, 
we may believe that the friends of peace were well represented.” 
The truce shows evidence of considerable negotiation, and dis- 
cussion must have occurred over a period of time to produce the 
final document. The initiative probably came, as usual since 425, 
from Sparta; there followed discussions between the Spartan 
and Athenian negotiators, and the resulting draft was “brought 
to Athens to be put before the ekklesia by Spartan and allied 
delegates who had been given power to conclude a truce on 
these terms.” * The first two clauses, promising free access to the 
sanctuary at Delphi and the punishment of unnamed criminals 
who had robbed sacred treasuries, are plainly Peloponnesian 

1 4.117.1. 

? Nicias and Nicostratus are attested by 4.129.2 and are universally 
accepted. Westlake (Essays, 145ff.) argues that Sophocles the poet was 
elected general for this year. I do not find the suggestion convincing, 
though it is accepted by Sealey, Essays, 110. Fornara (Athenian Board 
of Generals, 61-62) argues that Cleon was elected, on the basis of Thu- 
cydides (5.1-2). His reading of a difficult passage is far too strict, and 
there is no good reason to believe that Cleon was general in 423/2. 

3 Gomme, HCT III, 598; Gomme here essentially follows the views 
set forth by A. Kirchhoff (Thukydides und sein Urkundenmaterial, 
(Berlin, 1895), 3-27), and I think they are fundamentally right. Julius 
Steup (Thukydideische Studien) in the appendix to the fourth volume 
of Classen-Steup, Thuk., 306-310, also makes some useful points. 
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concessions to specific Athenian complaints. Delphi was in ter- 
ritory controlled by the allies of the Peloponnesians, and we 
must imagine that, contrary to custom, Athenian pilgrims had 
been barred from the sacred places. Thucydides does not tell 
us what was behind the second clause, but here, too, the language 
makes it clear that the Athenians had some particular grievance.‘ 
Still another concession to Athens restricted Peloponnesian ac- 
tivity at sea to commercial vessels of limited tonnage; no war- 
ship was to put to sea. The clause forbidding either side to re- 
ceive deserters, on the other hand, plainly favored the Spartans, 
who were eager to stop the escape of their helots to Pylos.* 

The territorial provisions of the truce were based on the prin- 
ciple uti possidetis. Athens was to keep Pylos and Cythera, but 
its garrisons were to stay within narrow limits at Pylos and to 
have no contact with the Peloponnese from Cythera. The same 
provisions were made for the Athenian garrison at Nisaea and 
on the islands of Minoa and Atalante.” Athenian presence at 
Troezen in the eastern Peloponnese was sanctioned according to 
agreements already made with the Troezenians. Thucydides did 
not previously mention any accord with Troezen, and we must 
assume that it fell under Athenian control as a result of the 
threat posed by the Athenian fort at Methana.* 

The remainder of the truce was calculated to establish favor- 
able conditions for negotiating a lasting peace. Heralds and en- 
voys from both sides were to have safe conduct on land and sea. 
Any disputes would be settled by arbitration. The final clause 
eloquently expressed the seriousness of the Spartans and their 

+ 4.118.1-4; Gomme, HCT ILL, 596-598. 5 4.118.5. 9 4.118.7. 

7 4.118.4; The text as we have it does not mention Atalante by name, 
speaking only of ryv viov, 7vrep EAaBov of *APnvaior. It is possible that 
the reference here is only to Minoa, but I think Steup's suggestion that 
there is a lacuna which should be filled with Atalante is plausible and 
attractive (See Classen-Steup, Thuk., IV, 230). Gomme, HCT III, 600, 
following Herbst, thinks the reference is to Methana. 

8 4.45.2; Halieis probably made an alliance with Athens at the same 
time: /G i? 87 = Bengtson, Staatsvertráge Il, 103-105 #184. Cf., how- 
ever, W. E. Thompson, Klio LIII (1971) 119ff., who questions the date 
of the treaty. The Athenians may also have made a treaty with King 
Darius II of Persia about this time. See Bengtson, Staatsvertrage II, 183, 


101-103. If they did its only effect was to calm their fears of Persian 
intervention on the side of Sparta. 
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determination to make peace on any reasonable terms: “These 
things seem to be good to the Spartans and their allies, but if 
anything seems fairer or more just to you than these proposals, 
come to Sparta and tell us. Neither the Spartans nor the allies 
will reject any just proposal you make. Only let those who come 
have full powers, just as you required of us. And the truce will 
last a year.” ® The decree of the Athenian assembly accepting 
the truce was moved by Laches and passed on the fourteenth 
day of the month Elaphebolion, perhaps March 24, and re- 
quired the generals and prytanies to call an assembly specifically 
to begin discussions of terms for the final peace.'? Athens’ 
signers were Nicias, Nicostratus, and Autocles, all friends of a 
negotiated peace. It was not thought necessary, or perhaps possi- 
ble, to obtain the signature of a leading figure in the other 
camp." The Spartans ratified the agreement on the twelfth day 
of their month Gerastius, perhaps the same day.’* While the 
Athenians were understood to sign on behalf of all their allies, 
the Spartan alliance granted greater autonomy to its members, so 
that ambassadors from Corinth, Sicyon, Megara, and Epidaurus 
signed for their respective states. The truce ushered in high 
hopes that a lasting peace would be achieved and that the end of 
the war was at hand. 

Reaction to the first clause of the truce showed that such 
hopes might be premature. The Boeotians, buoyed up by their 


9 4.118.810. 

10 4.118.11-14; Gomme, HCT Ill, 701, proposes the equivalent date 
in our calendar. 

11 Gomme, HCT III, 605, argues that the fact that these men signed 
the truce tells us nothing of their party affiliation. “The strategoi who 
‘signed’ this agreement were ordered to do so by the ekklesia, and were 
so ordered, because, as likely as not, they were the only strategoi present.” 
But the generals for 424/3 included Demosthenes, Cleon, and Lamachus, 
and we have no reason to believe that any of them was away in March 
423. Of the remaining three generals for that year Thucydides was in 
exile and Hippocrates dead; we do not know about Eucles, It is at least 
interesting that the three men generally supposed to favor peace signed 
the treaty and the three generally supposed to oppose it did not. 
The fact is that we do not know how signers of treaties were chosen, 
and there is no warrant for the supposition that they were ordered to 
do so willy-nilly. 

12 4.119.1; Gomme, HCT III, 604. 13 4.119.2. 
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victory at Delium, and the Phocians, nursing their old grudges, 
refused to agree to the cessation of fighting. Athenian access to 
Delphi by land depended on permission they were unlikely to 
grant. The Spartans could not compel their acquiescence any 
more than they could make them accept the truce; they could 
only try to persuade their allies. Nor would peace terms satis- 
factory to both the Athenians and Sparta’s allies be easy to find. 
The Corinthians and Megarians might be willing to negotiate, 
but neither would gladly permit the Athenians to keep what 
they had taken, yet Athens was unlikely to give up its gains by 
negotiation. By far the greatest barrier to peace, however, was 
Sparta’s inability to control the willful genius who commanded 
her armies in Thrace. 

Just about the time the truce was being concluded, and before 
word could reach Thrace, the town of Scione on the southern 
coast of Pallene revolted from Athens. Immediately on hearing 
of the rebellion Brasidas crossed over by boat to exploit the new 
opportunity. At Scione he delivered his customary speech, add- 
ing special praise for the citizens who had bravely joined the 
cause of freedom without compulsion, even though they were 
almost islanders and so exposed to Athenian vengeance. “If 
things turned out as he hoped he would regard them, in truth, 
as most loyal friends of Sparta and hold them in honor gen- 
erally.” * This speech unified the Scionians, even those who 
had not favored the rebellion. Their enthusiasm was so great 
that they took the unprecedented public gesture of granting 
Brasidas a golden crown as “liberator of Hellas.” Privately, he 
was treated like a victorious athlete, and the Greeks knew no 
better treatment. After temporarily leaving a small force in 
Scione, he returned with a larger force, for he hoped to use the 
town as a base for attacks on Mende and Potidaea on the same 
peninsula before the Athenians learned what was happening. 
The Athenians, perhaps distracted by truce negotiations, per- 
haps not yet recovered from the shock of their recent defeats, 
had not taken adequate steps to defend their possessions in 
Thrace. Brasidas was eager to accomplish what he could before 
reinforcements arrived. 


M 4,120.3. 18 a. I2I.I. 
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We may imagine his chagrin and disappointment when he 
learned from the team of Athenaeus the Spartan and Aristonymus 
the Athenian that a truce had been concluded. He was com- 
pelled to give up his plans and take his army back to Torone. 
There he was formally told of the agreement, and his Thracian 
allies had no choice but to accept it. When Aristonymus learned 
that Scione had revolted after the truce was signed, he excluded 
the town from the agreement. Brasidas heatedly said the re- 
bellion had come before the truce. He knew better, of course, 
but after his impassioned speech to the citizens of Scione and the 
unique reception they had given him he could hardly abandon 
them immediately to the vengeance of Athens. He may also have 
wanted a pretext for sowing discord in the hope of regaining a 
free hand in Thrace. This act shows how much Brasidas was 
willing to risk for his policy. He assured the Spartans that legal- 
ity was on their side, that the rebellion had preceded the truce, 
and the Spartans believed him, claiming control of Scione, 
though they were willing to arbitrate the dispute. Brasidas’ de- 
ception would soon be known at Sparta; if his plans went wrong 
he could expect an unfriendly reception on his return. Other 
Spartans, even kings, had been condemned to exile or death, but 
Brasidas was ready to run the risk in the hope that he could 
achieve such success as to guarantee a welcome when he re- 
turned. 

The Athenians, of course, were furious. They knew they 
were right and would not hear of arbitration. Not only was 
Scione an Athenian ally that had rebelled, but one that was lo- 
cated on the sea, as good as an island. If such states thought it 
safe to revolt and were left unpunished and protected by Sparta, 
no part of the empire was safe. In such a mood the Athenians 
passed Cleon’s proposal to send an expedition to Scione, to 
destroy it, and to put the citizens to death.'*^ Cleon had given 
the same advice in regard to the fate of the rebels on Lesbos, but 
this time it was accepted. In part this can be explained by the 
angry mood of the Athenians, enraged by the rebellion and its 
support by Brasidas at the very moment when they expected 
peace to permit a consolidation of their possessions in the 


16 4.122. 
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Thracian area. But the Athenians had been angry about the 
Lesbian rebellion, too. Perhaps by this time the moderate im- 
perial policy of Pericles and Diodotus had been discredited by 
the unprovoked defections of Amphipolis, Acanthus, Torone, 
and other towns in the northeast. The Athenians seem to have 
been willing to try Cleon’s policy of deterrence through terror. 

Their willingness must have increased with the rebellion of 
Mende soon after, which obviously happened during the time 
of truce, yet Brasidas accepted the rebels. He offered as excuse 
some unconvincing alleged Athenian violations. The truth is 
that he was unwilling to accept the truce and was determined 
to push forward his conquests. His action at Scione had en- 
couraged the Mendaean rebels. Thucydides makes it clear that 
they were a small minority of the citizens, who seized power and 
then coerced the others into making the rebellion. This intensi- 
fied the anger of the Athenians, who immediately prepared a 
force to move against both cities. Brasidas, expecting the on- 
slaught, removed the women and children to safety and sent a 
garrison of s00 Peloponnesian hoplites and 300 Chalcidian 
peltasts, the whole force to be under Polydamidas."” 

At this point, when Brasidas and all his limited force were so 
badly needed in the Chalcidice, his reliance on Perdiccas cost 
him dearly. The Macedonian king, still partial paymaster of the 
Peloponnesian forces, compelled Brasidas, probably by threat- 
ening to withhold supplies,** to turn away from the vital theater 
of operations and march with him against Arrhabaeus of Lyncus. 
They soon met the Lyncestians in a pitched battle and scored a 
decisive victory, driving the enemy back into the hills. Then 
they waited a few days for the arrival of some Illyrian mer- 
cenaries hired by Perdiccas. Once again the antagonistic goals 
of the two generals caused disagreement. Perdiccas wanted to 
pursue the Lyncestians and destroy their villages, while Brasidas 
was impatient to get back to Pallene and save its cities from 
the impending Athenian attack. While they argued news 
came that the Illyrians had proven treacherous and gone over 
to Arrhabaeus. These barbarian mercenaries were fierce and 
dangerous fighters, and the news of their approach persuaded 
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Perdiccas to retreat, as Brasidas had wanted. The quarrel had 
prevented the two generals from concerting a plan of with- 
drawal. But during the night panic struck the Macedonian army 
which turned and ran in undisciplined flight; Perdiccas had no 
choice but to follow his army without informing Brasidas, who 
was camped some distance away. The coming of morning found 
Brasidas in a most uncomfortable position. The Macedonians 
were gone, and Arrhabaeus and the Illyrians were about to at- 
tack. By his rhetorical skill in heartening his troops, his personal 
bravery, his keen and professional sense of military detail, and 
by superb tactical genius he was able to effect a withdrawal 
against a vastly superior force in enemy territory.” 

The sudden withdrawal of the Macedonians and the failure 
of communication put an end, morally if not legally, to the alli- 
ance between Perdiccas and the Spartans. The Spartan soldiers 
were angry at being deserted; they slaughtered the Macedonians’ 
oxen wherever they came upon them and took off any booty 
they could find. Henceforth Perdiccas considered Brasidas a hated 
enemy, which, as Thucydides points out, was inconsistent with 
his feelings toward the Athenians. Rational interest gave way to 
personal hatred and, perhaps, fear. “Departing from his neces- 
sary interests, he sought how he could most quickly make peace 
with the Athenians and get rid of Brasidas.” ?* 

The Athenians, meanwhile, had sent an expedition to Pallene 
consisting of 4o Athenian ships and 10 from Chios, 1,000 
Athenian hoplites, 600 archers, 1,000 Thracian mercenaries, and 
some peltasts from the Athenian allies in the region.? The com- 
manders Nicias and Niceratus aimed only at rebellious Scione 
and Mende; Torone, which had revolted earlier, was under 
Spartan control according to the truce. The two generals 
wanted a negotiated settlement and would not reduce its chances 
for success by violating the terms of the truce, whatever Brasidas 
had done. Nor should we wonder that these advocates of peace 
should lead a campaign against a Spartan army. Brasidas' viola- 
tions had angered the Athenians, played into the hands of Cleon 
and those who sought a total victory, and threatened the 
chances of peace. If Nicias and his friends were not to be com- 
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pletely discredited they had to recover the rebellious towns and 
restore the conditions under which the truce had been made. 
Nor could they trust the campaign to anyone else if it was to 
pursue the limited goals they had in mind and not become an 
uncontrolled provocation for more fighting. 

The size of their force is a further indication of their limited 
goals; indeed it was too small to guarantee the success of the 
mission if Brasidas and his army were on or near Pallene when 
it arrived. Compared with the 4,000 hoplites Pericles had taken 
to Epidaurus, or the 2,000 hoplites Nicias had taken to Melos, 
or the 7,000 Hippocrates had taken to Delium, the Athenian 
force under Nicias and Niceratus does not seem very large. To 
be sure, the defeat at Delium had been costly in men and prob- 
ably discouraged risking too many Athenians; it was preferable 
to hire Thracian mercenaries who were less reliable but ex- 
pendable. Money, in spite of the increased tribute, was still a 
problem; by the summer of 423 the reserve fund appears to have 
shrunk to 596 talents.” Still, a stronger effort, though difficult, 
would have been possible, and we may believe that the decision 
to use only a moderate force was the result of policy as well as a 
shortage of means. 

When the Athenians arrived at Potidaea, their base of opera- 
tions on Pallene, Brasidas had not yet returned from the north. 
Mende was defended only by the natives, 300 men from Scione, 
and 700 Peloponnesians under Polydamidas. They took up a 
strong position on a hill outside the city and easily withstood 
the Athenian attack on the first day; the Athenians barely es- 
caped defeat and destruction. On the second day Nicias took 
advantage of Athenian naval superiority to sail round to the 
south of Mende and ravage the suburbs in that area. On the next 
day he continued his depredations as far as the borders of 
Scione, while Nicostratus invested Mende from the north. The 
Athenians had no better plan than to besiege the town, but there 
is no reason to believe that they would have taken it before the 
return of Brasidas had its citizens been unified in opposition. 
However, the rebellion at Mende had been fomented by a few 
oligarchs against the will of a majority and depended on Spartan 
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support. The appearance of an Athenian army had shaken their 
control of the town. Nicias’ first day of ravaging had been un- 
opposed because Mende was torn by civil strife; it had been 
serious enough that the 300 Scioneans went home during the 
second night. The situation was difficult, but a Peloponnesian 
army under a Spartan commander was still in the town. 
Brasidas, who could have handled the problem, was far away. 
Polydamidas was far more typical of the Spartan abroad. 

On the third day after the Athenian arrival Polydamidas gath- 
ered his troops in the part of the city facing north to launch an 
attack against the army of Nicostratus. As he was making the 
usual hortatory speech, some of the Mendaean democrats spoke 
up in protest, refusing to go out and fight. This was the moment 
for the magic tongue of Brasidas, for words of cheer, encour- 
agement, and persuasion. Instead Polydamidas shouted at the 
offender and laid violent hands on him. This caused the other 
Mendaeans to take up arms, attack the Peloponnesians and their 
own oligarchs, and open the gates to the Athenians. Polydamidas 
and his forces turned and ran, for they were taken completely 
by surprise and feared the Mendaean action had been prear- 
ranged with the Athenians, which was not true. The Athenians 
burst into the city, somewhat confused, thinking at first that the 
Mendaeans were enemies. They began to plunder, as was legiti- 
mate in a city taken by storm, and only with difficulty did 
Nicias and Niceratus prevent them from killing the citizens. 
Many Peloponnesians were killed on the spot, while others took 
refuge on the acropolis where they were fenced in and watched 
by guards. The Athenians restored the Mendaean democracy 
and ordered trials to deal with the oligarchs. Mende was re- 
stored to the Athenian alliance. 

The Athenians then turned to Scione. The defenders took up 
a position on a hill outside the city to prevent the Athenians 
from coming up to the walls of Scione and building a siege wall. 
The Athenians attacked and took the hill. While they were 
working on the surrounding wall, however, the Peloponnesian 
troops locked up in Mende escaped and made their way into 
Scione.** Helped by these reinforcements, the people of Scione 
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and their Peloponnesian allies were able to hold out for the en- 
tire summer. At the end of that summer the Athenians finally 
completed their wall around Scione. The forces under Nicias 
and Niceratus were clearly inadequate to take the place by 
storm, and the harsh decree proposed by Cleon guaranteed that 
Scione could not be talked into surrender. This was not the 
only time in Athenian history that a policy invented by one man 
and supported by his friends would be executed by others who 
did not approve of it. Nicias did not send for reinforcements or 
conceive a stratagem to take the town by trickery; instead he 
withdrew his army, leaving only a garrison behind.” 

While the Athenian army was still at Scione, however, Athens 
gained an important diplomatic victory reaping the reward of 
the feud between Brasidas and Perdiccas. Perdiccas sent a herald 
to Nicias and Niceratus, and an offensive and defensive alliance 
was formed between Athens and Macedon.** The alliance was 
immediately useful. While the Athenian army was still at Scione 
the Spartans decided to send some reinforcements to Brasidas 
under Ischagoras, Ameinias, and Aristeus. But Perdiccas, urged 
by Nicias to give some token of his new commitment to Athens, 
used his considerable influence in Thessaly to such good effect 
that the Spartans did not even try to get their army through.” 
This must have brought great relief to the Athenian friends of 
peace, for the army would not only have threatened further 


27 4.133.4- 

28 col I believe this is the treaty inscribed on IG i? 71 = Bengtson, 
Staatsvertrage no. 186, II, rogff. In my Outbreak, 261, I accepted the 
arguments of the authors of ATL placing this inscription before the 
war, in the 430s. I now believe that Gomme, HCT III, 621, and Bengtson, 
Staatsvertrage, 113, are right to prefer the dating chosen by earlier 
scholars, i.e., 423/2. Bengtson succinctly gives the reasons for choosin 
the later date: “einmal spricht die Verbindung von Perdikkas II. und 
Arrhabaios mehr für ein spáteres Datum als ca. 435 (so auch A. W. 
Gomme), zum anderen ist das Monopol der Athener auf das makedon- 
ische Ruderholz (xwméas, Z. 22-23) im Kriege verständlich, nicht aber 
im Frieden." In addition to the alliance the treaty decreed peace and 
friendship between Perdiccas and Arrhabaeus, and that Perdiccas was to 
sell timber for oars to Athens only. Now that the Athenians had cleared 
the seas of Peloponnesian ships, they were taking measures to see that no 
more would be built or manned. 
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the Athenian position in the Thracian district, but the increased 
intensity of the fighting would almost certainly have shattered 
any chance of negotiating a lasting peace. 

That the Spartans should have sent reinforcements to Brasidas 
during a period of truce and after having refused to do so earlier 
raises questions about the always cloudy political situation in 
Sparta. The Spartans may have accepted Brasidas’ story that 
Scione had fallen before the truce, that Sparta was therefore in 
the right, and that Athens was wrong to attack it? Even so, 
Brasidas' support of the revolt of Mende clearly violated the 
truce and should have been repudiated if Sparta wanted to show 
good faith and get on with the negotiations. The Spartan re- 
fusal to chastise or repudiate their general and the decision to 
reinforce him did not necessarily result from a shift in power in 
favor of a war faction and of Brasidas; part of the mission of 
Ischagoras and the others, in fact, seems to have been to keep a 
close watch on him and make an independent evaluation of the 
situation." Even the peace faction wanted to preserve the Spar- 
tan position in Thrace and particularly not to risk the loss of 
Amphipolis. If Brasidas were defeated and the Chalcidian cities 
recovered by Athens there was every reason to believe that 
Amphipolis would fall, too, sooner or later. Without Amphipolis, 
Sparta would have nothing to trade for the men from Sphacteria, 
for Pylos, or for Cythera; Athens would no longer have reason 
to make peace. Like their opposite numbers in Athens the Spar- 
tan friends of peace were in the awkward position of intensify- 
ing the war in order to make peace possible. 

Though the Spartan army was barred, the Thessalians allowed 
Ischagoras and his two colleagues to go through to meet Brasidas 
and carry out their orders. As Busolt says, “His mission was not 
benevolent toward Brasidas.” *? Later, in 421, Ischagoras was a 
signer of the peace and the accompanying alliance with Athens. 
He was also one of the envoys who, after the peace, ordered the 
Spartan commander to surrender Amphipolis to Athens and the 
Spartan allies in the region to carry out the terms of the treaty.?? 


39 Such is the view of Gomme, HCT III, 622. 
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He may well have been one of those Spartans opposed to 
Brasidas and his policies.** He brought with him men to serve 
as governors of the cities in the region allied to Sparta, Clearidas 
for Amphipolis, and Cleonymus for Torone. Contrary to Spar- 
tan custom, these men were still young enough for military 
service, no doubt because vigorous leadership was thought nec- 
essary to rule and defend towns that must certainly face 
Athenian attacks soon. They had another qualification: they 
owed their posts and allegiance entirely to the Spartan govern- 
ment, not to Brasidas, and could be expected to follow orders. 
Their appointment was a blow to Brasidas and his policy in still 
another way. Brasidas had promised freedom and autonomy to 
Amphipolis, Torone, Acanthus, and the other cities he had won, 
but placing Spartan archontes in them was a clear breach of 
those promises and would damage the reputation of Brasidas and 
make future defections from Athens unlikely. These were both 
results very much desired by those Spartans eager for a peace 
negotiated as soon as possible.** 

Without reinforcements or encouragement, Brasidas accom- 
plished nothing for the rest of the year. In February or early 


34 This discussion and what follows on the mission of iy, ros and 
his colleagues owe much to the fine analysis of Gomme, HCT II, 
613-6214. My conclusions, however, are quite different from his. This, 
I believe, is because he did not consider the possibility that the friends 
of peace had just as much reason to send an army to ce as did the 
supporters of a more dangerous policy. He naturally assumed, there- 
fore, that only men who supported Brasidas and his policy would send 
reinforcements to him. 

35 See the vs tier discussion of Grote, VI, 449-450. 

*^ | accept the reading adt@v after tov 7)Bóvrov in 4.132.3 which is 
given by all the MSS and reject Stahl's emendation airg, though it is 
accepted by Steup and Hude, and favored, with reservations, by 
Gomme. They find it attractive because it mppiies a singular subject for 
xafiotnow à iow lines down and avoids a pleonasm. I see no difficulty 
in assuming that Ischagoras is meant to be the subject of that verb and 
am not troubled by the pleonasm which is not unique. On the other 
hand, I find it impossible to believe that Brasidas n broke his 
own promises, as would be necessary if we accepted abro. Like Gomme, 
HCT III, 624, I do not think that Brasidas was a saint, but I do think he 
was “a moderately honest man." Much more important, I think he was 
no fool but an unusually shrewd soldier-diplomat-politician who would 
have realized that so blatant a breach of his promises would mean di- 
saster for his policy. 
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March he attempted to surprise Potidaea by a rare assault at 
night, but without success.?" As spring approached, and with it 
the expiration of the truce, the situation was more confused 
than it had been a year earlier. Outside of the Thracian region 
there had been no fighting, but the activities of Brasidas had 
bred anger and suspicion and prevented any progress toward a 
lasting peace. Negotiations continued, but in both states, Athens 
especially, those who doubted that peace was possible in the 
present circumstances grew in strength. 

The Athenian elections in the spring of 422 returned Cleon to 
the strategia for 422/1.** Although we do not know the names 
of any of his colleagues, we should not assume that all friends 
of peace were swept from office because, though the truce ex- 
pired late in March or early in April, it was continued, at least 
de facto, until after the Pythian games toward the beginning of 
August. We must imagine that the men in Athens and Sparta 
who favored peace were able to prevail on their fellow citizens 
to avoid hostilities and continue negotiations. 

After the Pythian games, however, the Athenians lost pa- 
tience. By now the Spartans must know the truth about Scione, 
and, in any case, they knew that Brasidas had violated the truce 
on several other occasions, Yet they not only failed to disown 
and punish him, but had even sent an army of reinforcement 
and Spartan governors to rule some of the rebellious cities. The 
Spartans must have seemed to lack not only the power but also 
the will to carry out the terms of the truce. It was easy to be- 
lieve that the armistice had been made in bad faith in order to 
win time for Brasidas to gain even more successes, cause further 
rebellions, and thus to make possible greater demands in the bar- 
gaining for peace. Most Athenians must have seen that their 
vital interests required an expedition to recover the rebellious 
cities and especially Amphipolis. We should not be surprised, 
therefore, that Cleon persuaded them to vote an expedition of 
30 ships, 1,200 Athenians hoplites, 300 cavalry, and a larger 
force of excellent Lemnians and Imbrians for that purpose.*? 

Even more surprising, Cleon was willing to take command of 
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the expedition, though he was inexperienced in military tactics 
and command and had to face an enemy general acknowledged 
to be an outstanding soldier." The professionalism of Greek 
commanders of hoplite phalanxes should not be exaggerated. 
The tactics were generally well known and depended less on 
military experience than is true in modern wars. Still, skill and 
experience were important, and the Athenians were not likely to 
entrust such an important army and campaign to a single ama- 
teur and unskilled general, though we should remember that 
Athenians gave Cleon most of the credit for winning the in- 
credible victory on Sphacteria. We should expect, at least, that 
they would send an experienced soldier with him as a colleague, 
such as he had in Demosthenes on Sphacteria. 

Thucydides mentions no colleague, though it is almost im- 
possible that Cleon had none. If we examine only the campaigns 
in the Thracian district throughout the war, we find that none 
was commanded by a single general. In 432, Archestratus sailed 
against Potidaea accompanied by four other generals.*? In 430, 
Hagnon and Cleopompus were sent to put an end to the siege 
and take the city.* In the winter of 430/29 we hear of three 
generals operating in the region.** In 423, Nicias and Niceratus 
were sent out to restore the Athenian position threatened by 
Brasidas. We cannot believe that the Athenians deliberately 
made an exception in this case and entrusted the command of so 
many of their men to only one general, who was inexperienced 
and suspected by many of his fellow citizens. Nor can we be- 
lieve that Thucydides' failure to mention his colleague or col- 
leagues is an accidental omission. The campaign ended in disaster 
which has ever since been blamed on the only man we know to 
be connected with it; that could not have been unintended. 

The force under Cleon and his anonymous associates, even if 
we accept Busolt's figure of 2,000 to 3,000 for the Lemnian and 
Imbrian contingents,** was not strong enough to guarantee suc- 

41 Grote, in fact, is so embarrassed by this thought that he suggests 
that Cleon did not want the command, but was forced to take it by the 
reluctance of Nicias, as in the Pylos affair (VI, 461). This is supported 
by no evidence and does not seem justified. 
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cess. Busolt calculates that in addition to the men doing garrison 
duty in Scione and Torone, Brasidas had about the same num- 
ber, as well as the incalculable advantage of defending walled 
towns." We cannot be certain whether the number of troops 
was limited by financial considerations, a reluctance to endanger 
too many Athenians, or the efforts of Cleon's opponents to re- 
duce the size of the campaign. Athens must have counted on 
help from Perdiccas and from some of its allies in Thrace 
proper.** Brasidas was cut off and could expect no more help 
from Sparta. Perdiccas would no longer supply him with money 
or provisions. The Spartan breach of faith at Torone and 
Amphipolis and Brasidas' failure to save Mende or take Potidaea 
might have undermined his position still further. With reason- 
able luck Cleon might hope to win another important victory 
and remove Spartan influence from the Thracian district. That 
would give the Athenians favoring peace a much stronger bar- 
gaining position or, as Cleon hoped, it would encourage the 
Athenians to resume the offensive in the Peloponnese and central 
Greece on the way to a peace based on victory. 

The first part of Cleon’s campaign in the north, though in- 
significant in the account of Thucydides, achieved important 
and remarkable successes. The obvious tactic would have been 
to attack Scione at once, since it was the most annoying defector 
and was already under siege. Brasidas probably expected the 
attack there; he was inexplicably away from Torone, his main 
base in the Chalcidice, when Cleon launched a surprise assault 
on that city. The Athenians touched at Scione only to pick up 
additional soldiers from the garrison there, and, perhaps, as a 
feint to mislead Brasidas. From there Cleon sailed across to the 
little port of Cophus, just south of Torone, where he learned 
what he must have hoped to hear: Brasidas was away and the 
forces left in the city were no match for the Athenians. 

To make the city more defensible and better able to last 
through a siege Brasidas had built a new wall around it which 
also encompassed the suburbs, giving the inhabitants more room 
and some safe land to farm.*® Cleon brought up his main army 
against this new wall and drew the Spartan governor Pasitelidas 
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and his garrison out of the city to defend the outer fortification. 
He seems to have taken no thought for the defense of the inner 
city which was vulnerable to an attack by sea—which the 
Athenians had planned in concert with the inland assault on the 
wall. While Cleon was engaging the Peloponnesian force there 
the ships, necessarily under the command of one of Cleon’s un- 
named colleagues, sailed against the undefended city. When 
Pasitelidas saw what was happening he realized that a trap had 
been set and that he had stepped into it. Even without the di- 
version the Athenians were already pressing him hard," and the 
sight of the ships sailing to Torone completed his discomfort. 
He was afraid that the men on the ships would take the city and 
that he would find himself trapped between the old wall around 
Torone and the new wall surrounding the suburbs, with 
Athenians attacking him from both directions." He therefore 
abandoned the outer wall and ran to Torone, but he found the 
Athenian fleet had arrived first and taken the city. Meanwhile 
the forces under Cleon, now unopposed, got through the wall 
and pursued him closely. The old wall around Torone had been 
breached when the new wall was built, and through this open- 
ing the Peloponnesians ran, followed by the Athenians who 
broke into the city, too, without further difficulry. The battle 
was soon over; some defenders were killed on the spot, others, 
including Pasitelidas, were captured. Pursuing his hard policy 
toward rebels, though in a somewhat moderated form, Cleon 
sent the 7oo adult males to Athens as prisoners. The women 
and children were sold as slaves. Cleon set up two trophies of 
victory, one at the harbor and the other at the new wall; 5? the 


50 5.3.1. Gomme takes éfuífovro to mean that the Athenians were 
already forcing their way through the defenders of the wall and points 
out that such a forcing of a defended wall was very rare among the 
Greeks. He is led to suggest that perhaps the wall was not yet finished 
or badly built, though Thucydides does not say so. It seems to me that 
Gomme gives too much force to éBuifovro. It need not mean “they 
were being overcome," as he implies, but merely, "they were hard 
pressed," as Crawley and Smith each render it. 
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duplication of monuments was amply justified by the impor- 
tance of the victory and the brilliance of the strategy. Soon after 
the fall of the city Brasidas arrived with a relieving army; he 
was less than four miles from the city when it fell.5? 

The details of the capture of Torone have rarely been given 
much attention so its strategic interest and the light it sheds on 
the generalship of Cleon and Brasidas have not been appreci- 
ated. Gomme's excellent evaluation of the campaign is useful: 
“The victory was decisive and the strategy—the decision to 
leave Skione to the slow siege and to attempt to carry Torone 
by storm—both intelligent and bold; the action was as brilliant 
as that of Brasidas at Amphipolis. Pasitelidas seems to have been 
no more competent than Eukles (we are not even told that he 
was hindered by discontent within the city); and Brasidas must 
bear at least as much blame for the defeat as Thucydides bears 
for Amphipolis, for Kleon was already near at hand." 55 

After placing a garrison in Torone, Cleon sailed to Eion to 
establish a base for the attack on Amphipolis.®* Brasidas must 
have hurried there immediately to prevent the most important 
Spartan prize from falling into Athenian hands." Once again 
Cleon took advantage of his sea power and the limited mobility 
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54 Honorable exceptions are Woodhead, Mnemosyne XIII (1960), 
304, B. Baldwin, PACA, 211-212, and, especially, Gomme, HCT III, 631- 
632. 

55 3.632. After all this, Gomme, always reluctant to stray from Thu- 
cydides’ own interpretations, says, nevertheless, that “Brasidas’ reputa- 
tion is scarcely tarnished, and Kleon’s not at all whitened,” presumably 
because “the loss of Torone was not so important for the Peloponnesians 
as that of Amphipolis had been for Athens.” 
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57 Thucydides’ account of the campaigns around Amphipolis and of 
the battle itself is unsatisfactory in many ways. At this point the chro- 
nology is not so clear as we should wish. As Thucydides tells the story 
Cleon first established a base at Eion, then attacked Stagirus and Galep- 
sus, then sent for help to Perdiccas and to the Thracian king Polles. 
Only then does Thucydides tell us that Brasidas took up a position on a 
hill outside Amphipolis to keep watch on Cleon's movements (5.6.1723). 
Immediately on hearing of Cleon's arrival at Eion, Brasidas must have 
gone to Amphipolis; probably he waited there before eem up his 
position on the hill. We cannot doubt that Brasidas had reached Am- 
phipolis before Cleon attacked Stagirus. 
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of the Peloponnesians to attack weak points and win back lost 
ground. Thucydides tells us that his attack on Stagirus in the 
Chalcidice failed, but he was successful in storming Galepsus."* 

Thucydides tells us no more, but the evidence of the inscrip- 
tions indicates strongly that Cleon’s activities in Thrace were 
very successful. The assessment list of the Athenian Empire for 
the year 422/1 includes the names of many cities in the region 
that must have been recovered by Athens, and there is eve 
reason to think this was the accomplishment of Cleon." At the 
same time, in the realm of diplomacy, he was doing everything 
possible to bring Perdiccas and his Macedonians as well as the 
Thracian Polles, king of the Odomantians, to the side of Athens. 
Pinned down all this time by the threat to Amphipolis, Brasidas 
could do nothing to prevent these losses or the encirclement that 
threatened his position. As Woodhead has put it, “The war in 
fact came to be focussed on Amphipolis: the net was skilfully 
laid and tightened round Brasidas until the moment came for the 
coup de grace, and political strategy was allied to generalship in 
the field in bringing this about.” *? 

Cleon planned to wait at Eion until the arrival of his Mace- 
donian and Thracian allies permitted him to encircle Brasidas, 
to lock him up in Amphipolis, and reduce the place by storm or 
siege." To fight a battle would be more dangerous, but also 
quicker and cheaper; the numerical superiority Cleon expected 
to achieve when his barbarian allies came made the risk accept- 
able. When Cleon and his army returned to Eion after his sev- 
eral attacks on rebellious cities and settled there to wait for his 

58 5.6.1. 

59 The list is A10, II, 44 in ATL. The fundamental study is by West 
and Meritt in AJA XXIX (1925), 54-69. See also ATL III, 347-348; 
Adcock, CAH V, 248. Some have resisted giving Cleon credit for this 
achievement, either by denying that the assessment was realistic and 
that Athens necessarily controlled all the cities listed, or by giving 
Nicias credit for their capture. These arguments are satisfactorily an- 
swered by Woodhead, Mnemosyne XIII (1960), 304-306. 

60 Mnemosyne XIII (1960), 305. 

61] follow the topographical description of Pritchett, Studies, 30-45, 
and benefit from his account of the battle; other useful accounts are 
those of Woodhead, 306-310, Baldwin, A Class XI (1968), 211-214, and 
Gomme, HCT III, 635-637, and ‘EXAnvxd (Thessalonike) XIII (1954), 
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allies, Brasidas must have realized that an attack on Amphipolis 
impended, and probably then he moved his army to the hill 
called Cerdylium to the southwest of the city in the territory of 
the Argilians, leaving Clearidas in charge of Amphipolis. From 
there he had a good view in all directions and could watch 
Cleon's every move. 

Now Thucydides’ narrative becomes very puzzling. He says 
that Brasidas had taken up his position expecting Cleon to attack 
with only his own army, in contempt for the small number of 
men under Brasidas.’ But Brasidas announced to his troops that 
their numbers were approximately equal to the enemy, and 
Cleon could not have been grossly deceived in this matter.** If 
Brasidas expected Cleon to misjudge the situation so badly, how- 
ever, he was disappointed, for Cleon continued to wait for his 
reinforcements. Here again the account of Thucydides presents 
difficulties. After a short period of waiting Cleon marched his 
army northwest from Eion to a strong position on a hill north- 
east of Amphipolis,” but the purpose of this maneuver is far 
from clear. 

Thucydides tells us that it was not inspired by a military pur- 
pose but by the grumbling of the Athenian troops, who were 
annoyed at the inactivity and distrusted the leadership of their 
general, contrasting his incompetence and cowardice with the 
experience and boldness of Brasidas. That the Athenian sol- 
diers should have had this opinion of Cleon is surprising. 


62 5.6.3. Gomme, HCT II, 636, suggests two possible locations for 
this hill, one southwest of the city, closer to Eion, and 172 meters high, 
about óo higher than the hill of Amphipolis; the other is further west, 
3-4 kilometers from the bridge, 312 meters high. J. Papastavrou, Am- 
phipolis, Klio, Beiheft XXXVII (1936), prefers the latter. W. K. Pritchett 
(Studies 1, 39) argues for Hill 339, between Ano Kerdylion and Kato 
Kerdylion. I cannot tell whether this is the same as Papastavrou’s, but if 
not, it is close to it. See Map 8. 

63 5.6.3. 

94 5.8.2-4. This is forcefully put by Baldwin, who says, "It is at this 
point that the Thucydidean account begins to strain credulity” (PACA, 
212). 

65 Pritchett, Studies, 41-43. 

66 5.7.1-2, The word padaxia may mean “softness,” “weakness,” or 
“lack of energy,” but here, where it is contrasted with róAua, I agree 
with Gomme, HCT III, 637, that it must mean “cowardice.” 
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Cowardice and lack of daring are not qualities indicated by 
Thucydides’ earlier accounts of Cleon. Everywhere he shows a 
spirit which is, if anything, too bold and optimistic. His support 
of Demosthenes’ plan to take Sphacteria was the boldest idea 
put forward, his promise to do so within twenty days brought 
laughter to the Athenian assembly because of its optimism and 
raised the not unwelcome prospect of his failure and demise in 
the minds of those Athenians whom Thucydides calls “the sensi- 
ble men.” Cleon had urged the present expedition to track down 
Brasidas and recover Amphipolis. Brasidas, if we are to believe 
Thucydides, did not consider Cleon cowardly or reluctant to 
fight, but expected him to be rash enough to attack without 
waiting for his allies to come and make such an attack safe. Nor 
is it easy to understand the grounds for the opinion that Cleon 
was incompetent. Since his first appearance as a general in 425 
his record of achievement had been amazing. He had carried out 
his promise at Sphacteria. The very men who are alleged to 
have doubted him were with him at Torone where his strategy 
was masterful and successful. They had been with him when he 
stormed Galepsus and recovered the other towns in the region. 
It is hard to understand the basis for the feelings Thucydides 
describes and hard to deny the truth of Gomme's observation 
that "the whole sentence shows the strongest bias against Kleon, 
a hatred and contempt for him." *' 


87 HCT III, 637. Gomme goes on to say, “Yet there is also no reason 
to suppose that Kleon did possess any military skill, and every reason 
to think that his confidence, which had hitherto carried him almost 
from one success to another, arose from nothing but an overweening 
arrogance." One would think that the winning of such victories as the 
ones at Sphacteria, Torone, and Galepus would provide some reason for 
supposing Cleon had military skill and justify any growth in his con- 
fidence. Gomme, as ever reluctant to disagree with a Thucydidean 
judgment, was sensible enough to feel uncomfortable with his argu- 
ment and felt compelled to support it with the following, which con- 
cludes the quotation above, “for Thucydides’ picture of him agrees in 
all essentials with that of Aristophanes." It is hardly impressive to sup- 
port the testimony of one enemy of Cleon in prose with that of another 
in verse. See the very pertinent remarks of Woodhead, Mnemosyne XII 
(1960), 292-293. Such an argument should not have survived the demo- 
lition bv Grote more than a century ago. He points out the absurdity of 
taking seriously the portraits of public figures painted by the comic 
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If we reject the first motive proposed by Thucydides, the rest 
of his account makes it clear that Cleon’s plan was to wait until 
the Thracians came, encircle the city, and then take it by 
storm.** A general expecting to lay siege to a town will natu- 
rally need a good picture of its size, shape, the height and 
strength of its walls, the disposition of the forces and popula- 
tion in it, and the lie of the land outside it. That requires a 
reconnaissance expedition of exactly the kind Thucydides de- 
scribes Cleon as making: “He came and established his army on 
a strong hill in front of Amphipolis and himself examined the 
marshy portion of the Strymon and how the city was situated 
in respect to Thrace.” ® The wait for the Thracians, though 
not long, may have made the soldiers restless, and Cleon thought 
they needed something to do, but such a march would have 
been necessary in any case. He did not expect to fight, but he 
had to take a sizable force with him to deter an attack when he 
got close to the city. 

When Cleon reached his observation post on the hill he saw 
no one on the wall of Amphipolis and no one coming out of the 
gates to attack him. Thucydides tells us that Cleon then thought 
he had made a mistake not to take siege equipment with him, for 
he thought it was undefended and he could take it with the 
force he had at hand.” Though Thucydides often tells us what 
was in the minds of generals during battles, in this case we must 
wonder how good his information was. Cleon, of course, died 
in the battle and could not be a direct source, and the Athenian 
soldiers who might have informed Thucydides almost two de- 
cades later were not likely to be unbiased, even if they were 
privy to Cleon's private thoughts." We cannot know what 
Cleon thought, but we have no reason to believe that he under- 
poets of Athens. How accurate would our picture of Socrates be if it 
depended on his portrayal in the Clouds? What would we think of 
Pericles if we believed Aristophanes, Eupolis, and the others? “No other 
public man, of any age or nation has been condemned upon such 
evidence. No man thinks of judging Sir Robert Walpole, or Mr. Fox, 
or Mirabeau, from the numerous lampoons put into circulation against 
them: no man will take the measure of a political Englishman from 
Punch, or a Frenchman from the Charivari" (Grote VI, 482). 

68 5.7.3: GAN’ Ós xUxAW neorotàs Big atoroov TH nóv. 99 5.7.4. 

T0 5.7.5. 71 Woodhead, Mnemosyne XXI (1960), 308. 
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estimated the Peloponnesian force and so foolishly endangered 
his army. Even when Brasidas, who must have begun to move 
his army to Amphipolis when he saw Cleon marching north 
from Eion, united his force with the troops of Clearidas in the 
city he did not dare make an attack, thinking his force inferior 
in quality if not in numbers.” Cleon had every reason to believe 
that, having completed his reconnaissance, he could withdraw 
safely to Eion. 

Brasidas, however, was desperately anxious to prevent such a 
withdrawal. His position grew weaker and more dangerous each 
day. No help was to be expected from Sparta; the Macedonians 
had deserted him; money and provisions were in short supply. 
The Athenians, on the other hand, were equal in number and 
superior in quality. They were commanded by a bold and suc- 
cessful general who had shown extraordinary skill in besieging 
and storming fortified towns. The arrival of the Thracians 
would complete their encirclement of his forces. Time was on 
their side, and Brasidas could not afford to lose the chance of 
attacking the Athenian army in the field, whatever the danger. 
He left the main body of troops under the command of 
Clearidas, selecting 150 men for himself. “He planned to make 
an immediate attack before the Athenians could get away, 
thinking that he would not again find them so isolated if their 
reinforcements should arrive." ** 

Brasidas’ plan seems to have been something like this: after 
arriving in the city he ostentatiously made the sacrifices that 
precede battle and gathered with the forces of Clearidas near 
the northernmost, or Thracian gate of the city. He would 
threaten to attack Cleon from that gate and force him to move 
southward, past the eastern wall of Amphipolis, toward Fion."* 
As the Athenian army filed past the city, down from the heights 
so that it could no longer observe movements within, Brasidas 
would place his picked men at the southern gate. There he could 
wait for a favorable moment to make a sudden and unexpected 
attack, for che Athenians would think the danger was past when 
they had safely gotten by the Thracian gate. The surprised 
Athenians would be forced to engage and would probably con- 


72 5.8.1. 73 5.8.4. 74 See Map 8. 
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centrate all their attention on their attackers, not knowing how 
many they were and assuming that the whole army had moved 
from the northern to the southern gates to make the attack. 
While the Athenians were occupied by Brasidas, Clearidas could 
then come out of the Thracian gate, take the Athenians in the 
flank, and rout them.” 

To be sure, the plan contained an element of risk. If the 
Athenians were alert and kept their heads, they might destroy 
the small attacking force under Brasidas before Clearidas could 
come to its rescue. But speed and surprise were in Brasidas’ 
favor, and he had no satisfactory alternative. In the circum- 
stances it was a brilliant device, and it worked to perfection. 
Cleon appears to have gone forward to conduct his reconnais- 
sance ahead of the main body of his army, somewhere to the 
north or northeast." Word was brought to him that the whole 
army was visible in the city, most of it massed at the Thracian 
gate. Since the bulk of his army must have been south of that 
position, he judged it wise and safe to order a withdrawal to 
Eion, for he had never planned to fight a pitched battle without 
reinforcements. This was a sensible response, and, as Thucydides 
tells us, the march south to Eion and the left turn for the army it 
required was “the only way possible.” 1 Success depended on two 
things: an accurate judgment of the time available for the with- 
drawal and the proper use of military techniques to guarantee 
the safety of the maneuver. 

As Thucydides tells the story Cleon, judging chat there was 
time to get away, gave orders to signal the retreat and at the 
same time passed the word verbally. It appears that some com- 
plicated maneuver by the left wing was involved to guarantee 
the safety of the retreating column.”* This movement took some 
time, however, and Cleon, thinking things were going too 
slowly, himself posted at the most dangerous position on the 


75 The foregoing reconstruction fits the topography of Pritchett, but 
does not contis with that of Gomme in any important way, the main 
difference being the placing of the gates. 

78 Gomme, HCT IIT, 646. TT $.10.3-4. 

7$ Romilly, ed., Thucydide, III, 187, says, “Une chose est sûre, c'est 
que izáyewv designe une manoeuvre précise, permettant une retraite or- 
ganisée.” 
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right wing, wheeled it around to march left, leaving its un- 
shielded right side exposed to attack. Apparently this movement, 
or the failure to coordinate it with the movement of the left, 
caused confusion and a breach of order.” Brasidas, who had 
allowed the Athenian left wing to go by, took this as a signal to 
attack. He burst from the southern gates on the run and struck 
the Athenian center which was taken wholly by surprise. The 
Athenians, “amazed by his daring and terrified by their own 
disorder, turned and ran.” *? 

At just the right moment Clearidas came out from the 
Thracian gate, catching the Athenians on the flank and throw- 
ing them into further confusion. The men on the left wing, in- 
stead of rallying to the aid of their comrades, fled to Eion. The 
right wing, where Cleon was in command, stood its ground 
bravely. Thucydides tells us that Cleon, since he had never in- 
tended to stand and fight, “fled immediately," and was killed by 
the spear of a Myrcinian peltast. His men, however, stood their 
ground and fought bravely; they were not routed until attacked 
by javelin throwers and cavalry. The Athenian cavalry, appar- 
ently, had been left at Fion, since no battle had been intended 
or expected. About 600 Athenians, including their commander 
Cleon, were killed. The rest escaped to Eion. Of the Spartans 
only 7 men fell; among them, however, was Brasidas who died 
soon after his first assault. He was carried from the field still 
breathing and lived long enough to learn he had won his last 
battle.*! 

The picture that emerges from Thucydides’ narrative is that 
Brasidas was heroic and brilliant while Cleon was cowardly and 
incompetent. The historian's report of the grumbling of the 
Athenian soldiers, the story of the battle, emphasis on Cleon's 
error and flight, closes the case. Yet modern scholars have won- 
dered. The Athenians certainly made some mistake, but what it 
was Thucydides does not make clear. Perhaps Cleon misjudged 
the time available for a safe withdrawal; he may have ordered 
the right to wheel too early; he may have been insufficiently 

19 Pritchett explains abrós émorpépas 70 Sefidv, 5.10.4, as being intransi- 
tive and meaning “to do the epistropbe, a quarter-turn.” I do not under- 


stand the significance of this version. 
80 5.10.6. 81 5.10.6-12. 
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acquainted with the proper techniques for conducting a with- 
drawal in the face of an enemy,* or he may have been inex- 
perienced in giving military signals and caused confusion in 
that way.® All of these explanations are possible, though none 
is certain, and Cleon may have been surprised by an extremely 
clever stratagem and could not recover from the initial disad- 
vantage. None of these explanations would be evidence of gen- 
eral incompetence, especially in light of the great ability he had 
already displayed at Torone, and Galepsus. At worst they 
would show that a talented amateur soldier had made a mistake 
caused by inexperience; at best that a good general had been 
beaten by a brilliant one. The truth is somewhere between those 
positions. 

Though Thucydides does not openly accuse Cleon of cow- 
ardice, he reports such a charge on the lips of Athenian soldiers 
before the battle, and it is implicit in his account of Cleon’s 
death: “As for Cleon, since from the first he had not intended 
to stand and fight, he fled immediately and was overtaken by a 
Myrcinian peltast and was killed.” ** Modern scholars have used 
this passage as a basis for saying that Cleon was “stabbed in the 
back as he fled," * or “as better soldiers have done, he ran away, 
and was killed.” ** Busolt was right to see “a cutting irony” in 
the account of Thucydides, but it is not justified. Cleon, as 
Gomme pointed out, did not run off with the left wing, “but 
stayed in the rear, as Greek commanders did when an army was 
in retreat; for he was killed by one of Klearidas' force.” * He 
was killed by a peltast, moreover, and so “by a javelin, i.e., 
something thrown from a safe distance, and, for all that we 
know, he was struck in the chest.” ** As the Spartans had said 
in respect to their men at Sphacteria, “It would be quite a shaft 
that could distinguish the brave." 

"Thucydides, to be sure, contrasts the flight of Cleon with 


82 The suggestion adopted by Gomme, HCT III, 647-648, and Hel- 
lenika, XIII (1954), 6-7, is a combination of the second and third of 
these possibilities. 

83 Such is the view of J. K. Anderson, JHS LXXXV (1965), 1-4. 


84 5.10.9. 
85 J. G. Frazer on Pausanias 1.29.13, cited by Gomme, HCT III, 652. 
86 Adcock, CAH V, 248. 87 Gomme, Hellenika XIII (1954), 7. 


88 Ibid. 
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the behavior of his soldiers on the right wing, who stood their 
ground and resisted until their position became impossible, But, 
since the plan was not to stand and fight, Cleon was right to flee 
and the hoplites of the right wing wrong to make a stand if 
there were any way to avoid it. We cannot know what was 
possible from the account of Thucydides, but even his staunch 
defender, Gomme, admits that “with the evidence of Thucydides’ 
bias before us, and considering the uncertainty of any report of 
this kind from the middle of a confused battle which ended in 
a humiliating defeat, I would not be certain that he was, on this 
occasion, sufficiently awake to his own principles of work, 
1.22.3." 9 An ancient tradition clearly shows Cleon fighting 
bravely at Amphipolis.” Pausanias tells us that in the Cerameicus 
in Athens, where the state's honored war dead were buried, 
Nicias’ name was excluded from the stone commemorating those 
who died fighting in Sicily because he surrendered to the en- 
emy, while his colleague Demosthenes made a truce for his men 
but not for himself and tried to commit suicide. Nicias, there- 
fore, was excluded as "a voluntary prisoner and an unworthy 
soldier." On the other hand, the Athenians placed the name of 
Cleon at the head of those who fought at Amphipolis. We 
should not doubt his courage any more than his countrymen did. 

The main result of the battle of Amphipolis was the deaths 
of the two whom Thucydides referred to as “the men on each 
side most opposed to peace.” ** Brasidas, even in death, received 
extraordinary honors from those who admired and followed 
him alive. The people of Amphipolis gave him a solemn funeral, 
buried him publicly within the city in a spot facing the agora, 


89 Gomme, HCT III, 652. 

90 Diod. 12.74.2. While his account of the battle itself is worthless, 
there was no good reason why Diodorus, or his probable source Ephorus, 
neither of whom is particularly friendly to demagogues, democrats, or 
Cleon, should have abandoned the account of Thucydides to invent 
Cleon’s bravery. Most likely, they are merely reporting an alternate 
account, although Diodorus is fond of describing heroic deaths of gen- 
erals. As Baldwin (PACA, 214) points out, moreover, there is support 
for the idea of a pro-Cleon tradition in psuedo-Demosthenes, Second 
Speech against Boeotus, 25, where Cleon is spoken of as a great general 
because of Pylos. 

91 Paus, 1.29.11-13. 92 5.16.1. 
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built him a monument and fenced it in, adopted him as founder 
of the city in place of the Athenian Hagnon, and worshiped 
him as a hero, a man become a god, instituting athletic contests 
and annual sacrifices in his honor.? The devotion to an indi- 
vidual Spartan signaled by these honors helps explain why con- 
servative Spartans were suspicious of the plans and purposes of 
their great general. Since he received extraordinary honors 
while alive, we can understand the basis for Thucydides’ state- 
ment that Brasidas opposed peace “because of the success and 
honor he got in the war." ** It would be wrong, however, to 
emphasize personal motives alone. We need not doubt that 
Brasidas sincerely believed that the best interests of Sparta re- 
quired the destruction of the Athenian Empire and the restora- 
tion of Spartan supremacy, unquestioned in the Hellenic world 
and respected by barbarian kings. He must have been a Spartan 
of the sort who had wanted to pursue the war against Persia after 
Plataea and Mycale, who regretted acquiescence in the growth 
of the Delian League and its conversion into an empire, who 
opposed the peace of 445 and exiled King Pleistoanax for his 
part in it, and who supported Sthenelaidas against King Archi- 
damus on the vote for war. We know that during the war 
Brasidas was the strongest voice in Sparta for daring and ag- 
gressive campaigning. His plan of ignoring the truce in the hope 
of forcing Sparta to keep fighting for victory, moreover, was 
working. Even as he died reinforcements had been sent from 
Sparta. Nine hundred Peloponnesian hoplites under three Spar- 
tan commanders were on their way to Thrace. At Heraclea in 
Trachis they were stopped by Thessalian opposition, but their 
dispatch shows that the supporters of war had regained strength.” 
Had Brasidas lived we may be sure that the war in the north, at 
least, would have continued. His death was a serious blow to 
the men of his persuasion and deprived Sparta of its ablest 
general, but what the Spartans needed more than anything in 
422/1 was peace, and the death of Brasidas removed an im- 
portant barrier to it. 

Thucydides’ final words on Cleon make a fitting conclusion 
to the damning portrait he had already painted—Cleon opposed 


98 5.11.1. 94 5.16.1. 95 512.122. 
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peace because its coming would make the exposure of his evil 
deeds more likely and his slanders less capable of belief.** Such 
motives would be treated as incredible if they were suggested by 
Diodorus instead of Thucydides, yet they are very similar to the 
motives Diodorus attributes to Pericles for starting the war, 
which are generally and rightly dismissed as absurd." Grote 
long ago presented the most powerful reasons for rejecting this 
judgment of Thucydides’ ** and we should reject it, too. We 
have no reason to doubt that, like Brasidas, Cleon pursued an 
aggressive policy out of sincere conviction that it was best for 
his city. We need not question the judgment of the ancient 
writers that his vulgar style lowered the tone of Athenian po- 
litical life, nor approve the harshness of his policy toward re- 
bellious allies. We must, however, recognize that in the forma- 
tion and conduct of Athenian foreign policy Cleon represented 
a broad spectrum of opinion and that he always carried his 
policy forward energetically and bravely. We have argued that 
he was right to urge rejection of the Spartan peace offers in and 
after 425, to insist on the support of Demosthenes at Sphacteria, 
and to propose an expedition to Thrace after the expiration of 
the truce in 422. Whether or not those judgments are correct 
we must understand that in each case Cleon represented a con- 
siderable number of Athenians, and he spoke for them honestly 
and directly, without deception or deviousness. Though he is 
often referred to as the first of the Athenian demagogues, he 
did not flatter the masses but addressed them in the severe, 
challenging, realistic language sometimes used by Pericles. 
Moreover, he put his own life on the line, serving on the ex- 
peditions he recommended and dying on the last one. Whatever 
Thucydides’ “sensible men" might think, Athens was not better 
off after his death. The views he represented did not disappear 
but were put forward by other and worse men, some of whom 
lacked his capacity, some his patriotism, others his honesty, still 
others his courage. Thucydides is right, however, when he says 
that Cleon's death, like that of Brasidas, cleared the way for 
peace. For the moment there was no one in Athens with the 


96 5.16.1. 97 See Gomme, HCT III, 660-661. 95 VI, 480-489. 
99 Ibid., 483-484. 
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stature to oppose the movement for peace powerfully led by 
Nicias. 

Brasidas’ death stopped the reinforcing expedition to Thrace. 
Its chief commander Ramphias judged that the time was no 
longer ripe: the Athenians no longer threatened Amphipolis, 
he did not feel capable of carrying out Brasidas’ plans without 
his inspired leadership, and the Thessalians still proved stubborn. 
Even more important, however, was the general’s knowledge of 
sentiment in Sparta: “They went back chiefly because they 
knew, when they set out, that the Spartans were more inclined 
toward peace,” *°° 

In spite of the victory at Amphipolis, Ramphias understood 
the feelings of his countrymen correctly. That victory changed 
little; every day Sparta’s need for peace grew greater. Most 
Spartans had given up hope of achieving total victory and their 
grandiose original war aims, the destruction of the Athenian 
Empire and the liberation of the Greeks. As early as 427 they 
had recognized that a negotiated peace might be necessary,’ 
and since the capture of their men at Sphacteria they had sought 
it repeatedly. The original strategy had failed: repeated inva- 
sions of Attica had neither forced the Athenian army to come 
out and fight nor had they, in spite of the unforeseen disaster of 
the plague, broken the Athenian spirit and will to resist. The 
Spartans, moreover, could no longer invade and ravage Attic 
soil for fear that their men held prisoner in Athens would be 
killed. The Peloponnesian navy had proven uscless and no longer 
existed. Rebellions in the Athenian Empire had failed because 
they were not supported effectively by the Peloponnesians. 
Brasidas’ new, more daring strategy, though more successful 
than anyone expected, could accomplish little without a much 
greater commitment of men than Sparta was willing to make, 
and even if it were willing there was no way to send reinforce- 
ments while Athens ruled the sea and Perdiccas and his 
Thessalian friends were hostile. 


100 5.13.2; Gomme, HCT III, 657, suggests that they may have thought 
as follows: “Brasidas had to be helped against Cleon, but there is now 
no need for that, and they will prefer that we return." 

101 5,52.2; see above, p. 171. 
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To these reasons for discouragement were added causes for 
alarm. The Peloponnese continued to be open to assaults from 
the Athenian bases at Pylos and Cythera, and these frightening 
attacks would resume if the war continued. Because these bases 
existed as places of refuge, the helots were deserting, and the 
fear grew in Sparta of another great helot rebellion incited and 
supported by those who had escaped.'"? No less menacing was 
the fact that Sparta’s Thirty Years’ Treaty with Argos was on 
the point of expiring. The Argives, who had prospered during 
the war,” were eager to take advantage of Sparta’s troubles 
and insisted on the restoration to them of Cynuria as a condition 
for renewing the treaty.’ Before his death Cleon had nego- 
tiated with the Argive democracy,’ and if the war continued 
the Spartans would surely find themselves faced with an Argive- 
Athenian coalition which they could not have combated,’* 
They also feared with good reason, that in such an event several 
members of the Spartan alliance would go over to Argos. 

The Mantineans were the most likely to defect from the Spar- 
tan alliance and join with Argos. Their moderate democratic 
constitution accorded well with the Argive democracy. The 
war had no meaning for Mantinea but was a drain on her man- 
power and a nuisance; the Mantineans probably were among the 
allies of Sparta who voted against the motion to go to war.’ 
In spite of an agreement made by Sparta’s allies at the start of 
the war that each state's territory should be secure, the Man- 
tineans had taken advantage of Sparta’s preoccupation to extend 
their frontier westward into the territory of the Parrhasians and 
to build a fort on the border of Laconia.’ In the winter of 
423/2, during the truce, Mantinea fought a battle against its old 
enemy and neighbor Tegea, probably because the Tegeans were 
troubled by the growth in Mantinean power." The battle 
ended in a draw and checked expansion of Mantinea, but its 
people must have been aware that a Sparta free of distractions 
would try to undo what Mantinea had accomplished and pun- 
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ish them for a breach of the agreement. If Argos joined in the 
war against Sparta, Mantinea could be counted on to go along. 

The Spartans were also on bad terms with Elis. Some time be- 
fore the war the Eleans had gained control of the town of 
Lepreum and forced it to pay tax of a talent to Zeus at Olympia, 
whose sanctuary they controlled.!!! Until the war the Lepreates 
paid regularly, but they used the war as an excuse to stop. The 
Eleans resorted to force and the Lepreates turned to Sparta for 
help. The Spartans said they would arbitrate the dispute, but the 
Eleans, knowing the Spartan suspicion of them and their re- 
cently unified state with its moderate democratic constitution, 
did not expect justice, rejected arbitration, and attacked the 
land of Lepreum. Sparta now decided that Lepreum was inde- 
pendent and Elis the aggressor and sent a garrison to aid 
Lepreum. The Eleans regarded this act as a breach of the agree- 
ment guaranteeing the integrity of each state's territory."? If 
Argos broke off the peace with Sparta, and especially if 
Mantinea joined her, Elis was more than likely to do the same. 

Finally, some of the leading Spartans had pressing private 
reasons for wanting peace as soon as possible. A number of the 
prisoners taken at Sphacteria were from the leading families and 
relatives of the most influential Spartans.” They had been im- 
prisoned for more than three years, and their friends at home 
were eager to bring them back. Perhaps the most important ad- 
vocate of peace was King Pleistoanax. Although his entire career 
suggests he was sincerely in favor of peace, the limitation of 
Spartan activity to the Peloponnese, and friendship with Athens, 
"Thucydides tells us he also had personal reasons for wishing to 
end the war. His enemies had never forgiven him for failing to 
invade and destroy Attica in the First Peloponnesian War when 
it seemed easy to do so. He had been accused of misfeasance on 
that occasion, fined, and ultimately exiled."* He had been 
brought back in the twentieth year of his exile, but even then 

111 5,51.2; Busolt suggests that the tax was for admission to the Olym- 
pic games (GG III:2, 1188), thus payable every four years. Thucydides 
does not make that clear and it is possible, though perhaps less likely, 
that the payment was annual. 
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his enemies accused him of bribing the Delphic Oracle to bring 
about his restoration. Thereafter, whenever the Spartans suf- 
fered a defeat or misfortune they blamed Pleistoanax and his 
illegal restoration. He believed that if peace were concluded 
there would be no disasters, the prisoners would be returned, 
and his enemies would stop their attacks, and so, as Thucydides 
says, "he was very eager for a treaty." "5 Because of their dis- 
couragement, their fears, and these personal reasons, the Spar- 
tans pressed hard for peace. 

From a coldly objective point of view the Athenians seem to 
have had less reason to be eager for a negotiated peace. Their 
territory had not been ravaged for over three years, and they 
continued to hold the prisoners who guaranteed that immunity. 
"Though the attack on Amphipolis had failed, the Spartans were 
unable to send reinforcements. The financial condition of 
Athens at this time is much debated. Most scholars, simply sub- 
tracting the amount borrowed from the sacred treasuries dur- 
ing the war from the reserve fund available before the war, 
omitting the special emergency reserve of r,ooo talents, con- 
clude that the treasury was all but exhausted and that the 
Athenians had no choice but to make peace."'* If they are right 
it is truly amazing that Thucydides, who makes so much of the 
critical role of money in waging war and takes such pains to 
describe the precise condition of Athenian finances in 431, does 
not mention the lack of money as a motive for making peace ten 
years later.!!? 

115 515.1. 


116 Eduard Meyer (Forsch. Il, 127-130) estimates that in 421 the 
Athenians had a disposable reserve of only 700 talents. ATL gives the 
figure for the reserve in the summer of 422 as 444; its authors say, “In 
this year the treasury was almost depleted, the sum still available being 
considerably less than was required for one year of war, and the balance 
growing progressively smaller” (III, 344, n. 94). 

"7 Gomme (HCT |l, 433-434) has suggested that the problem of 
determining the amount the Athenians had in reserve in any year is 
more complicated. He imagines that each year, after a large sum “had 
been put aside for maintenance of ships and arsenals, training of crews, 
and routine exercises, and perhaps for building new ships, the rest was 
automatically handed over to the tamiai of Athena to be placed in her 
treasury.” Thus annual income and reserve would be placed in the 
same treasuries and the records we have of “loans” would include pay- 
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Whether the amount in the treasury was less than 500 talents, 
or 700, or a higher figure, the reserve was shrinking. The war 
could not go on indefinitely without exhausting the treasury. 
On the other hand, the lowest figure would have enabled the 
Athenians to hold out for another year. As a result of the in- 
creased tribute Athens’ annual income at the time of the peace 
was somewhere between 1,500 and 2,000 talents," which would 
allow a considerable war effort without dipping too deeply into 
reserves. A calculation of the average depletion of the treasury 
in the last six years of the war yields a figure just over 83 
talents.!* At the same rate of expenditure, accepting the lowest 
figure for the reserve, the Athenians might expect to keep fight- 
ing for five years more. Even if we assume the highest depletion 
in those years as typical the Athenians could have fought three 
more years. While financial considerations were important, in 
421 they were not yet critical, and we need not be too surprised 
at Thucydides’ failure to mention them. 


ments from the annual income as well as from the reserve. He suggests 
that the eispbora, too, may first have been placed in the treasuries before 
being expended. He concludes: “If this is right, it is important that we 
cannot simply subtract the total sum borrowed from Athena and the 
Other Gods from the 5,000 tal. in the reserve in 431. . . , and say that 
only so much was left at the end of the ten years' war, because some 
money will have been paid in every year, and perhaps considerable sums 
after the reassessment of tribute in 425." He estimates that Athens must 
have had not much less than 1,400 talents in reserve at the Peace of 
Nicias (HCT III, 687-689). 

There is no direct evidence to support Gomme's theory and certainly 
little support for his high figure for the Athenian reserve in 421, though 
we cannot be sure he is wrong. Perhaps Meyer's figure of 700 talents is 
closer to the truth than either extreme. 

118 ATL III, 344-345. 

119 The figures are taken from the estimates in ATL, III, 342-344: 
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428 945 = 

427 835 110 

426 835 = 

425 674 161 

424 654 20 

423 596 58 

422 444 152 
sot 


501 divided by 6 yields 83.5 as the average annual depletion. 
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The Athenians could, therefore, have continued the war, but 
most of them did not want to. The failures in Megara and 
Boeotia and the rebellions in Thrace dimmed the hopes they 
had conceived after Pylos. Their losses at Delium, in particular, 
showed the high cost of waging an aggressive war. Even more 
important was their fear that if the war went on there might be 
more rebellions in the empire. The response to Brasidas’ invasion 
of Thrace might be a harbinger of the future. The increase in 
the tribute made possible by the great victory at Pylos and the 
resulting humiliation of Sparta had certainly caused resentment. 
Allied fear of Athens had been reduced by her recent defeats, 
and resentment might produce further uprisings.’ Such were 
the fears of the Athenians, but they were exaggerated. In fact, 
there was little danger of revolt in the islands or on Asia Minor 
as long as Athens ruled the seas unchallenged. Even the risings 
in the Chalcidice had been checked and were no longer likely 
to spread. For the Athenians, however, the fear was a reality, 
and it helped move them toward peace. 

The political situation in Athens also favored peace. The sup- 
porters of a continued war were, of course, in disrepute because 
of their recent failures. Even more important in their loss of 
influence was their loss of leadership. Hippocrates had died at 
Delium, and Cleon, their most influential voice in the ecclesia, at 
Amphipolis. Demosthenes survived, but he seems not to have 
been as effective in Athens as he was in the field. This left the 
way clear for Nicias to exert his considerable influence with 
little effective resistance. Thucydides, as usual, emphasizes 
Nicias’ private motives for seeking peace. He had been the most 
successful Athenian general of his time, according to Thucyd- 
ides, and he wanted to keep his record clean, to give himself 
and his countrymen a rest from the labors of war, but also “to 
hand down a name to posterity as a man who had never done 
harm to his city.” He therefore wanted to avoid taking further 
chances, a course possible only in peacetime.*** We may be in- 
clined to emphasize less personal motives. Nicias had fought 
bravely and well when called upon. He was cautious by nature, 
but he had not wavered from Pericles’ policy of fighting with 
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determination and restraint. We have no evidence that he 
sought peace before the victory at Pylos made a Periclean peace 
seem possible. After that he saw no further reason to fight and 
consistently sought to persuade the Athenians to make peace 
out of conviction that such a course was best for Athens; a 
discussion of other motives is interesting but of secondary im- 
portance. 

Discouragement with the progress of the war, financial prob- 
lems, the removal of the leaders of the war party, all help ex- 
plain a movement toward peace, yet we still may wonder why 
the Athenians, after so many sacrifices, should have been willing 
to make peace at the very moment when their prospects were 
brighter than at any time since Pylos. All they need do was wait 
for Argos to break off her treaty with Sparta and join with her 
in a renewed effort. A coalition of Argos, Mantinea, Elis, and 
perhaps others could be left to engage the Spartans in the 
Peloponnese. T'he Athenians could launch simultaneous attacks 
from Pylos and Cythera and try to stir up the helots. This 
would completely occupy the Peloponnesians, leaving Athens 
free to use all its forces against Megara. There was at least a 
good chance that the Peloponnesian League might collapse, 
destroying Sparta’s power and leaving Athens free to deal with 
an isolated Boeotia. Even if these happy results were not 
achieved Sparta was bound to be badly weakened and forced to 
make a peace more favorable to Athens. 

These rational calculations do not reckon with the fatigue, 
the simple war weariness, felt by the Athenians in 421. They 
had suffered heavy losses in battle and in the plague, they had 
wasted treasure long in the accumulation, and they had seen 
their homes in the country destroyed, their olive trees and grape 
vines cut down. Plutarch indicates that the men of property and 
the farmers were most receptive to the peace,"? something we 
might have inferred from general probability and from the evi- 
dence of Aristophanes. Dicaeopolis in the Acharnians, produced 
at the Lenaean Dionysia early in 425, must be regarded as typi- 
cal of the Attic farmer, crowded into Athens against his will, 
eager for peace and return to his farm, and only somewhat 
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exaggerated for comic effect. He sits on the Pnyx on assembly 
day at the beginning of the play; having arrived early, he com- 
plains of the tardiness of the city folk who tarry in the agora 
below: 


But as for making Peace 
They do not care one jot. O City! City! 
But I am always first of all to come, 
And here I take my seat; then, all alone, 
I pass the time complaining, yawning, stretching, 
I fidget, write, twitch hairs out, do my sums, 
Gaze fondly country-wards, longing for Peace, 
Loathing the town, sick for my village-home, 
Which never cried, Come, buy my charcoal, or 
My vinegar, my oil, my anything; 
But freely gave us all; no buy-word there. 
So here I’m waiting, thoroughly prepared 
To riot, wrangle, interrupt the speakers 
Whene’er they speak of anything but Peace.!?? 


By the winter of 422/1, Athenian farmers might return to 
look at their farms, but were not secure enough to rebuild their 
houses and, even if they had replanted their trees and vines, most 
of these could not yet bear fruit. We are told that while peace 
talks were going on, men “longed for the old undefiled life 
without war,” hearing with pleasure the line from a chorus in 
the Erechtheus of Euripides: “Let my spear lie unused for the 
spider to cover with webs," *** and gladly recalling the saying 
that “in peace sleepers are awakened not by the trumpet but by 
the cock." ?* Aristophanes’ Peace, produced at the great Dio- 
nysia in Athens in the spring of 421, just before the peace was 
finally approved, is full of the same kind of longing, now ex- 
pressed joyously at the prospect of an end to the war. Trygaeus, 
a later version of Dicaeopolis, sings a paean to Peace: 


Think of all the thousand pleasures, 
Comrades, which to Peace we owe, 
All the life of ease and comfort 
Which she gave us long ago; 
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Figs and olives, wine and myrtles, 
Luscious fruits preserved and dried, 
Banks of fragrant violets, blowing 

By the crystal fountain’s side; 

Scenes for which our hearts are yearning, 
Joys that we have missed so long,— 
—Comrades, here is Peace returning, 
Greet her back with dance and song! +° 


Trygaeus also looks forward to the opportunity to worship at 
the sacred places in the country from which the Athenians had 
been driven at the beginning of the war '* and the opportunity 
once again to celebrate religious festivals and games.75 As 
Ehrenberg says, “Peace is realized in what seemed to the poet, 
and to the majority of the people, its most important aspect: as 
the necessary condition for the farmer's tranquil work and for 
the religious obligations and festivals which were part of the 
normal life of Greece." *** The entire play “is a lively illustra- 
tion of the feelings at Athens at this time, soberly described by 
Thucydides,” !?? and the mood it depicts helps us understand 
the Athenian decision in favor of peace in 421. 

In spite of the growing sentiment for it, peace was still not easy 
to attain. Though negotiations must have begun soon after the 
battle of Amphipolis, in the winter of 422/1," discussions con- 
tinued into the following spring. The main figure, not only in 
negotiating with the Spartans but also in convincing the Athe- 
nians, was Nicias.'** He made good use of the great popularity 
he had won by his military successes and his reputation for piety, 
fortified by his lavish expenditure for religious observations and 
other public services,"** to bring more bellicose Athenians 
around to his view. He also had a special relationship with the 
Spartans which made him the ideal negotiator. Though not their 
proxenos (that post was held by Alcibiades) ** he had shown 
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special kindnesses to their prisoners and so earned the confi- 
dence and affection of the Spartans *** who might well believe 
they had found a new Cimon, for he had been an advocate of 
peace and friendship since 425. 

In Athens, however, Nicias’ arguments were still unavailing, 
and the Spartans turned to a dangerous expedient in a desperate 
gamble to obtain peace. Toward the beginning of spring “there 
was a preliminary flourish of preparation on the part of the 
Spartans” as though for the building of a permanent fort in 
Attica, so that the Athenians might be more inclined to listen to 
reason. Though this might have been a bluff that could be 
withdrawn if the Athenians held fast, it was risky. The Athe- 
nians in fear and anger might have killed the prisoners at once 
and put an end to the chance for peace. We cannot know 
whether the action was seriously intended and ordered by the 
friends of war who had gained influence because of Spartan 
exasperation with Athenian delay or a dangerous attempt under- 
taken by the desperate supporters of peace. If it was a bluff, 
however, it worked. Agreement was reached to make peace on 
the general principle of status quo ante bellum, with the neces- 
sary exceptions that Thebes was to keep Plataea and Athens 
would keep Nisaea and the former Corinthian territories of Sol- 
lium and Anactorium.!?? 

The peace was to last for fifty years. It provided for free ac- 
cess to common shrines, for the independence of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, and for the resolution of disputes by peaceful 
means.'?* The territorial provisions included the restoration of 
the Athenian border fort of Panactum that had been betrayed to 
the Boeotians in 422.’*° Sparta also promised to restore Amphip- 
olis to Athens, though its citizens and those of other cities were 
free to depart unhindered and take their property with them. 
'The idea, no doubt, was to prevent future civil strife which 
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would endanger the peace.° The Spartans also abandoned 
Torone, Scione, and such other towns as the Athenians had re- 
captured or were still besieging. For the men of Scione this 
meant death, since the Athenian assembly had already decreed 
their fate." The other rebellious Thracian cities were divided 
into two categories, those states that the Athenians had re- 
covered and those still independent at the time of the peace: 
Argilus, Stagirus, Acanthus, Stolus, Olynthus, and Spartolus. 
Amphipolis and the cities of the first class were simply restored 
to their former condition under Athenian control. The other 
cities, however, presented a source of great embarrassment to the 
Spartans who had encouraged their revolts in the name of Greek 
freedom. As a way of saving face for Sparta the Athenians made 
a concession, allowing these cities to pay only the Aristidean 
tribute, not one in accord with the increased assessment of 425. 
The Athenians promised, moreover, not to attack them in the 
future as long as they paid their tribute. They were to be neu- 
trals, belonging to neither alliance, but the Athenians were per- 
mitted to use peaceful persuasion to try to win them back." 
Gomme has understood these clauses well: this was “a difficult 
arrangement to carry out, and not clearly expressed; . . . doubtless 
because Sparta, to save face, wished to insert something on be- 
half of those she had so gallantly liberated, but was not prepared 
to insist on anything precise, and in fact left them in the lurch. 
They had been allies of Sparta; they were now to be allies of 
neither—one can see the compromise.” The provision allowing 
Athens to use peaceful persuasion was clearly dangerous and 
unclear, “but Sparta was anxious to get out of Thrace, and was 
ready to give her late allies away.” ** 

Athens, however, yielded a great deal in her effort for peace, 
for she conceded a degree of independence to the Chalcidian 
states not in keeping with her policies in the rest of the empire. 
Strictly speaking, she accepted a diminution of that empire, 
which ran counter to the policy of Pericles.“* She agreed to 
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restore the bases on the periphery of the Peloponnesus that were 
giving Sparta so much trouble: Coryphasium, the Spartan name 
for Pylos, Cythera, and Methana. Athens also agreed to give 
back the island of Atalante and Pteleum, a place not previously 
mentioned by Thucydides but perhaps a town on the coast of 
Achaea.“ The clause providing for the exchange of prisoners 
deprived Athens of her last hold on Sparta, for she gave up the 
men from Sphacteria,“* but there could be no peace other- 
wise. 

The treaty prescribed the form of the oaths to be taken, the 
number of persons in each city to swear them, provided that 
they should be renewed each year,'*' and ordered that stelae 
bearing copies of the treaty be set up in Athens, Sparta, and at 
Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus of Corinth, sites of the major 
Panhellenic festivals.** The final clause made clear that the 
peace was one Athens and Sparta imposed on their allies: "If 
either side forgets anything, about anything whatsoever, it shall 
be in accordance with the oath for both sides, employing just 
discussions, to make a change wherever it seems good to both 
sides, the Athenians and the Spartans." **° 

The treaty was ratified immediately after the City Dionysia, 
“at the end of winter and the beginning of spring," as Thucyd- 
ides says, only a few days more than ten years after the first 
invasion of Attica, perhaps about March 12, 421.5? There can 
be little doubt that the occasion was one of great joy to most 
Athenians and Spartans, indeed to most Greeks. In Athens, Plu- 
tarch tells us, “it was the opinion of most men that it was mani- 
festly a release from evils, and Nicias was in every mouth as a 
man dear to the gods, on whom, because of his piety, the divine 


The authors of ATL (III, 90) believe that it gives these towns inde- 
pendence from Athens on the same basis as Olynthus and Acanthus, 
while Gomme, HCT III, 672-674, thinks it guarantees them security 
against Olynthus and Acanthus. Gomme’s arguments seem too specu- 
lative, and my understanding of xaOdrep ’OdvvO.0r xal 'Axáyfw supports 
the views expressed in ATL. If they are right, this clause represents still 
another Athenian concession to obtain peace. For the suggestion that 
Sane should be corrected to Gale, see A. B. West, AJP L (1937), 
166-173. 
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forces had bestowed the honor of giving his name to the greatest 
and most beautiful of blessings." ** It has always been called 
the Peace of Nicias, and to him, more than any other man, be- 
longs the responsibility for it. 

The historian must evaluate the results of the war and judge 
the character of the peace that followed. On the first question 
most scholars believe that the Archidamian War resulted in de- 
feat for Sparta and victory for Athens. Eduard Meyer argues 
that Nicias and his collaborators “deserve the highest recogni- 
tion for the extraordinary diplomatic skill they showed. In spite 
of all the defeats of the last years, Athens had achieved what 
Pericles had set forth as the aim of the war. . . . Athens, in 
spite of all the mistakes of Cleon and his supporters, had come 
out of the war the victor; the future of Greece once again lay in 
her hands.” ** Adcock’s judgment is much the same: “If the 
war was an attack on the Empire of Athens, the Peace ac- 
knowledged its failure. . . . Athens had secured by the war 
what Pericles set out to attain, the vindication of Athenian 
power." !55 The sober and magisterial Busolt is of the same 
opinion: 

The Spartans, contrary to their often proclaimed purpose of the 
war, the freeing of the Greeks and the destruction of the Athenian 
Empire, had not achieved it; much more, they had really recognized 
the possessions of the Athenians and abandoned the cities that had 
rebelled trusting in their assurances, some conditionally, others un- 
conditionally. They had even left Nisaea in Athenian hands, al- 
though the members of the Peloponnesian League had been guaran- 
teed that they would emerge from the Athenian war with what they 
had when they entered it. Besides the Megarians, the Boeotians, 
Corinthians and Eleans wanted nothing to do with the treaty. 
Sparta's authority was deeply shattered; the Peloponnesian League 
threatened to fall to pieces. The Spartans found themselves com- 
pelled to seek a union with Athens. For the Spartans the ten years’ 
war ended with a decisive political defeat.!** 


Beloch is one of the very few who believe that the peace was 
not advantageous to Athens, that it produced an unfavorable 
balance of power, that Athens would need many peaceful years 
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"to restore the old equality; but the only security it had that 
there would be such a respite was a piece of paper, or what 
came to the same thing, an inscription on a block of marble," 
that Athens was foolish to make peace when circumstances were 
most favorable for war.'5 But even he concedes that "the pro- 
gram that Pericles put forth at the beginning of the war had 
been carried out victoriously.” 158 

In spite of this formidable consensus, and in spite of our be- 
lief that Sparta had not achieved her purposes and was in serious 
danger even within the Peloponnese, we cannot agree that the 
Athenians had achieved anything remotely worth the expendi- 
ture of blood and money the war had required. The aim of the 
Athenians when they went to war was not merely to maintain 
the status quo but, far more important, to show the Spartans 
that they could not coerce Athens, that the Athenians were in- 
vulnerable, that the empire was a permanent reality and Athens 
its master, that in the future grievances and differences must 
be settled by discussion and negotiation, not by threats and 
force. That aim had not been achieved. To begin with, the 
status quo had not been restored. Even if the Spartans were 
willing to try to restore Amphipolis and Panactum, it was far 
from clear that they could do so. Each was held by a people 
very hostile to Athens and by no means subservient to Sparta. 
Plataea, the old and faithful friend of Athens, her comrade in 
arms at Marathon and loyal ally ever since, was lost. The loss 
of Amphipolis was compensated by the gain of Nisaea, a place 
of more strategic, if not sentimental, importance. But Pericles 
would surely have been appalled by the settlement made with 
the rebellious cities of Chalcidice. The Athenians had permitted 
Sparta to intervene in the relations between Athens and her 
subject allies. Their condition in the future, even the amount 
of tribute they would pay, was fixed not by Athenians, but by a 
provision in a treaty between Athens and Sparta. The provision 
whereby the Spartans implied they might in the future avert 
their eyes if the Athenians wanted to force these allies into their 
former condition did not palliate the breach of principle for 
which Pericles fought the war: the legitimacy, integrity, and 
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independence of the Athenian Empire. This settlement was con- 
trary to what the Corinthians claimed was their understanding 
of the meaning of the Thirty Years’ Peace of 445, the right of 
each side to deal with its allies as it wished.’ Argilus, Stagirus, 
Acanthus, and the Chalcidian towns were still allies of Athens, 
but Athens was no longer free to do with them as she pleased, 
but was limited by a treaty with Sparta. 

Even more important than these details, however, was the way 
the peace had been achieved. Though Sparta, as Pericles had 
expected, initiated the negotiations and had been trying for 
peace since 425, she did not do so from the conviction that 
Athens was invulnerable, that the empire was a permanent fact 
of life. The main forces moving Sparta to peace were either the 
result of accident or external circumstances: the desire to re- 
cover the prisoners and the expiration of the Argive alliance. 
The Spartans were in temporary difficulty. There was no evi- 
dence, however, that the faction that had favored the war was 
either destroyed or permanently discredited, that after re- 
storing order in the Peloponnese, the Spartans would not seek 
revenge for the disgrace and damage they had suffered at Athe- 
nian hands. The peace gave them time to recover, left them 
capable of revenge, and unconvinced of their inability to win the 
war. As Thucydides tells the story the Athenians were forced to 
make peace, at last, by a military threat. That was certainly not 
the kind of peace Pericles had expected to make. The Archi- 
damian War, we must conclude, brought no useful result to 
either side: it did not destroy the Athenian Empire, bring free- 
dom to the Greeks, or put an end to Sparta’s fear of Athenian 
power, nor did it bring to Athens the security for which Pericles 
risked a war. The expenditure of lives, suffering, and money was 
in vain. 

The Peace of Nicias reflected the conditions which produced 
it. It resembled the Thirty Years’ Peace that ended the First 
Peloponnesian War in that it was a negotiated peace conclud- 
ing a war that neither side had been able to win. But there the 
resemblance ends. The territorial provisions in the treaty of 445 
reflected reality.* The treaty of 421 did not, for it rested on 
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implausible Spartan promises to restore Amphipolis and Panac- 
tum to Athens and did not even mention Nisaea, Sollium, and 
Anactorium, certain to embitter Megara and Corinth and so 
threaten the peace. The earlier treaty was agreed to by an 
Athens firmly under the control of Pericles, a leader sincerely 
committed to observing both its letter and spirit, while the Spar- 
tans had reason honestly to be satisfied with its terms. The 
Athens of 421 lacked stable leadership; her policy had shifted 
many times in recent years, and the enemies of the peace were 
overcome because of the temporary absence of influential 
leaders. The internal situation in Sparta is less clear, but many in- 
fluential Spartans were dissatisfied with the peace. The annual 
election of ephors could bring enemies of peace to power, so 
precarious was the Spartan devotion to it, and even the ephors 
who made the peace were less than zealous in their commitment 
to carry out all its provisions. Perhaps the most important 
difference between the treaty of 445 and that of 421 is that 
Sparta's allies seem to have accepted the former without objec- 
tion, but Boeotia, Corinth, Elis, Megara, and the Thracian allies 
refused to accept the latter.™® In addition, Argos in 421 was 
bound to neither alliance, ambitious to regain her long lost hege- 
mony in the Peloponnese, and eager to exploit the divisions in 
the Greek world in her own interest. All these difficulties made 
the prospects for peace dubious from the start. 

These problems were far from the minds of most Athenians 
when, weary of war, they laughed at Aristophanes' Peace at the 
Great Dionysia in 421. Brasidas and Cleon, the mortar and 
pestle of war, are dead, and the god of war himself is forced to 
leave the stage. Trygaeus and the chorus of Athenian farmers 
are now free to draw the goddess of peace, Eirene, from the pit 
where she has been buried for ten years. Trygaeus and the god 
Hermes who is helping him may notice that the Boeotians, Me- 
garians, and Argives, and an Athenian like the bellicose La- 
machus are not pulling,’ but the chorus of Athenian farmers 
has no time for such thoughts. They sing: 


Come then, heart and soul, my comrades, 
haste to win this great salvation, 
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Now or never, now if ever, 
come, the whole Hellenic nation! 
Throw away your ranks and squadrons, 
throw your scarlet plagues away, 
Lo, at length the day is dawning, 
Lamachus-detesting day! 
O be thou our guide and leader, 
managing, presiding o’er us, 
For I think I shan't give over 
in this noble task before us, 
Till with levers, cranes and pulleys 
once again to light we haul 
Peace, the Goddess best and greatest, 
vineyard-lovingest of all.192 


Though the Athenians were able to drag peace onto the scene in 
421, her visit was not likely to be long. 


162 Aristophanes, Peace, trans. B. B. Rogers, 301-308. 
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The end of the Archidamian War disappointed both sides, 
which is not surprising in light of the inadequate and ill-con- 
ceived strategy with which each entered the war. Thucydides 
implies and many have believed that the Spartans’ flaw was 
their lack of daring.' In the face of the growth of Athenian 
empire and power, “the Spartans, perceiving what was happen- 
ing, did little to prevent it and remained quiet for most of the 
time, for even before this they were not quick to go to war 
unless they were compelled.” * He also says that “the Spartans 
were the most convenient people of all for the Athenians to 
fight against. . . . For there were very great differences be- 
tween them in character, the Athenians being quick, the Spar- 
tans slow, the Athenians enterprising, the Spartans fearful." 3 

It is hard to think, however, how a more daring policy would 
have helped. The Spartans might have planted a permanent fort 
in Attica at the outbreak of the war. That would have annoyed 
the Athenians and made their lives somewhat more difficult in 
the years 431 to 425. After 425, Athens’ holding of the hostages 
from Sphacteria would have forced the withdrawal of the gar- 
rison and the dismantling of such a fort. Whatever advantage 
they might gain would not be worth the risk of placing a 
significant number of men far from home or the cost to main- 

1 Brunt, Phoenix XIX (1965), 278, says, “Thucydides is highly critical 
of Spartan lack of enterprise. It is plain from later passages in his 
work that if he did not invent the Corinthian character sketch in 1.70, 


he concurred in it.” 
2 p, 118.2. 3 8.96.5. 
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tain them. To build such a fort, moreover, required a “margin 
of superiority and the willingness not to reduce it by commit- 
ments elsewhere, however urgent might be representations of 
allies, whose immediate interests might make them support di- 
versionary operations. What was needed, then, was a con- 
siderable organized effort, the readiness to provide supplies and 
some finance, a great and assured military superiority in the field, 
and some degree of self-confidence and resolute leadership 
aimed at a result that would be only slowly achieved.” * All this 
would in no way guarantee an Athenian surrender. 

They might have done better by sea. More skillful and daring 
admirals might have saved Mytilene and encouraged rebellion 
elsewhere in the Athenian Empire; they might have destroyed 
Phormio’s little fleet and dominated the Corinthian Gulf; they 
might have gained control of Corcyra. Their failure to do all 
this was not from lack of trying but from inability. Pericles 
knew that a strictly land power could not be converted into a 
naval power overnight and rightly counted on Spartan naval 
inexperience. The Spartans cannot be blamed for lack of enter- 
prise in an area of operations where inexperience naturally made 
them timid. As Brunt says, 


His condemnation of Sparta seems . . . too severe. Their fault in 432 
lay not in too long deferring an attack on Athens but in overestimating 
their chances of success. But the estimate they made, that devastation 
of Attica would give them the victory and that Athens could make no 
equally cffective reply, was at least based on the experience of the past, 
though bclied in the event. When the annual invasions failed and were 
actually abandoned, there was nothing left for Sparta to do except to 
embark on the perilous northern adventure. ‘his they did in the very 
year after Pylos. It was more successful than might reasonably have 
been predicted, and if the Spartans preferred to “take profits” rather 
than gamble further, they were not necessarily wrong. . . . Their 
prestige and authority in the Peloponnese was broken for the time. 
Events showed that they retained the solid military power needed 
to restore it.5 


+ Adcock, CR LXI (1947). 4. 5 Brunt, Phoenix XIX (1965), 278. 
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No conceivable strategy could guarantee victory to the 
Spartans against an enemy such as Athens. Great errors of 
judgment, a failure of will, or some unforeseen natural disaster 
might bring Athens to her knees, but no military plan could be 
devised to do it. If the Athenians were prepared to put up with 
the inconvenience of war and to make sacrifices as long as neces- 
sary they could not be defeated by a power such as Sparta, 
even aided by her allies. The Spartans in a moment of fear and 
anger had voted to go to war relying on the experience of past 
wars as a guide to victory, but that experience was no longer 
relevant. Some Spartans must have known that but depended 
on the psychological exhaustion of the Athenians after a period 
of being shut up in their walls, watching their lands devastated 
and their homes destroyed. Thucydides tells us that most Greeks 
thought Athens could not hold out for more than three years. 
Their error was common, perhaps the most frequent and serious 
in the history of war. They thought that punishment and dev- 
astation would bring the enemy to the ground, that he would 
find the suffering unbearable and accept even an unsatisfactory 
peace. The truth is that such tactics often stiffen the spine of 
an enemy, make him angry, sometimes beyond reason and self- 
interest, and more determined than ever to resist until the end. 
The Spartans should have taken the advice of Archidamus and 
delayed before entering a war they were ill-equipped to fight. 
Having made the mistake of going to war, they should have 
seized the opportunity offered them by fortune—the great 
plague at Athens—and made peace on favorable terms in 430. 
When they rejected that chance they had no further possibility 
of winning the war, barring egregious Athenian errors or nat- 
ural disasters. 

The Athenians also entered the war with a strategy that could 
not guarantee nor was likely to produce victory. Pericles did not 
expect to disable the enemy, to render him physically incapable 
of resistance. Instead, he also counted on the early psychological 
exhaustion of the Peloponnesians. His plan of avoiding major 
battles and even eschewing the fortification of and placing 
permanent garrisons at strong points around the Pelopon- 
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nese would not bring victory if the Spartans were willing to put 
up with minor raids and with the annual trouble of making an 
expedition into Attica. In fact, the Spartans were not exhausted 
but infuriated by their frustrating attempts to bring Athens 
down. They refused to see that they could not win and so re- 
fused to make the reasonable peace Pericles sought. Pericles 
never envisaged a war of ten years; neither he nor Athens was 
ready for it. He was over sixty years old when the war broke 
out * and believed that his own leadership was crucial for the 
successful operation of his strategy. He could not count on ten 
more years of active political life. 

Pericles’ financial plans were also inadequate for a war of ten 
years. Gomme has estimated that Athens had as much as 1,400 
talents in reserve when the war ended and draws the following 
conclusions: “This would be justification enough for Perikles’ 
confidence that, financially, Athens could hold out: he was right 
not to act as though the war would last longer than ten years; 
and even after the disasters of the last three years, they had 
foiled the Peloponnesian attack, and their empire, the object of 
that attack, was, in the main, still held. Athens had won, and 
won without exhausting the financial reserve which had been 
accumulated for this very purpose of being spent in the defence 
of the empire." * Even if Gomme's high figure for the reserve 
is accepted, though it is two or three times as high as others, his 
conclusions do not follow. We have already argued that the 
peace did not represent a victory for Athens such as Pericles 
had envisaged. We must also reject the assertion that his finan- 
cial preparations had proven adequate for a war of ten years. 
The financial means for carrying on the war so long were pro- 
vided by the institution of the eisphora and an increase in the 
tribute, both measures not planned for by Pericles and never men- 
tioned at the beginning of the war. The eisphora was always 


TIG ii 2318.9-11 shows he was choregus for Aeschylus’ Persians in 
472 which gives 490 as the latest possible date of his birth, though he is 
unlikely to have performed this liturgy at the tender age of 18. He is 
not likely to have been chosen as prosecutor of Cimon in 463 if he were 
not at least 3o. That would move his birthdate at least to 493 making 
him not less than 62 in 431. 
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unpopular with the propertied classes and might have shaken 
Pericles’ control of Athens had he tried to institute it. It was 
introduced as an emergency measure when the treasury was close 
to exhaustion and even then was acceptable only because there 
was no alternative. The Spartans had turned down a peace offer 
in 430. After that the war must continue whatever the cost. The 
great increase of the tribute, which was even more important to 
the Athenian treasury, was something Pericles could not have 
counted on. In normal times it would have provoked rebellion, 
but was made possible in 425 by the amazing Athenian victory 
at Sphacteria, the precipitous decline of Sparta's influence, and 
the sudden enormous growth of Athenian prestige. No ally dared 
rebel at that moment, and the tribute could be raised to produce 
the necessary revenue. This was the result of a strategy em- 
ployed by Pericles' more aggressive successors. In the judgment 
of De Sanctis: "If the plan of war did not change, if the Athe- 
nians did not try those bold strokes which Pericles wanted to 
avoid at all costs, it does not appear in any way that the conflict 
could have been concluded victoriously, and it was to be pre- 
sumed, without taking account of the unforeseeable things which 
always have a noteworthy importance in wars, especially when 
the contenders are roughly equal in strength, that both, after a 
few years, would have emerged from the conflict drained and 
impoverished by means of a compromise peace which would not 
at all have the effect of strengthening the Athenian dominion 
over her empire, as Pericles had promised." Though De Sanctis 
knows the Peace of Nicias was no victory for Athens, he be- 
lieves that it was more favorable to the Athenians than we have 
suggested. But whatever security Athens had in 421 was "owed 
above all to the abandonment of the plan of war that Pericles 
had advised." ° 

Such a conclusion runs directly counter to the judgment made 
by Thucydides himself that Pericles had excellent grounds be- 
fore the war "for his personal forecast that Athens would win 
through quite easily in the war against the Peloponnesians 
alone." 1° A historian arriving at such a conclusion is necessarily 
uncomfortable, and most scholars have understandably avoided 

? De Sanctis, Pericle, 253ff. 10 2.65.13. 
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doing so. One way, of course, is to conclude that Pericles was 
right and that his strategy worked. Most scholars hold this view, 
but we have been compelled to reject it. Another escape is to 
argue that the words of Thucydides in this passage do not mean 
what they seem to. Although the problem of understanding the 
ambiguities of Thucydidean language will always be great, this 
particular statement seems clear enough so that we must put 
aside that possibility. 

Finally, some scholars have argued that Pericles’ strategy is 
not the one we have described and that most historians have 
attributed to him.’* Gomme, for instance, could not help notic- 


11 My own translation is very close to that of C. Forster Smith. 
Crawley translated it as follows: "So superfluously abundant were the 
resources from which the genius of Pericles foresaw an easy triumph 
in the war over the unaided forces of the Peloponnesians.” Mme. 
de Romilly renders it as follows: “Tant étaient fondées les prévisions 
personnelles de Périclés, lorsqu'il disait qu'il serait tout à fait aisé pour 
eux de prendre le dessus dans la guerre les opposant aux seuls Pélopon- 
nésiens.” I accept the Oxford text by Henry Stuart Jones revised by 
John Enoch Powell which reads: rocovrov rë IIepwAei éreptooevoe tóre ad’ 
àv abrós mpoéyvw xal závo dy padiws mepryevécbar riy módy IeAozovvgotov 
abrüv rà ToÀégo. Classen deleted rv mów and replaced abrós with 
abroís and Steup accepted the substitution on the grounds that still 
another emphasis on the personal role of Pericles is unsuitable. Gomme, 
HCT M, 198, saw some difficulties in simply reading adtotg "in this 
emphatic position," and in deleting zjv zóAw. He prefers to keep ziv 
xéAw and to bracket abrós. He believes that “if we keep in this section, 
there is in my view only one way to translate it—he saw that he him- 
self, ie. Athens if guided by him and no other, would defeat the 
enemy." He regards the reading as barely possible and so rejects it. So 
should we if we accepted his translation which makes Pericles seem 
incredibly arrogant, but there is no reason to do so. Mme. de Romilly, 
who reads the same text as we do, puts the matter well: “Classen a voulu 
corriger abrós en abroís (en ne gardant pas les mots ri «óXw). 
A. W. Gomme préférait le supprimer et ne le garde qu'en lui donnant 
la valeur, assez étrange, de 'il voyait que lui-méme, c'est-à-dire, Athénes 
sous sa direction à lui seul'.—Aórós a, à notre avis, une valeur plus simple 
et excéllente. Dans ce passage destiné 4 montrer combien, malgré les 
apparences, les prévisions faites par Périclés se revélérent sûres, le mot 
abrós rappelle qu'il avait formé ces prévisions seul, à la différence de 
tous" ( T bucydide Il, 101-102). 

12 Among those scholars who have said that his stp was wholly 
or chiefly defensive are Eduard Meyer, Forsch. Il, 342; Grote, VI, 122- 
123; Beloch, GG? II:1, 300; Finley, Thucydides, 141; Grundy, Thu- 
cydides, 320, 331; Westlake, Essays, 84ff.; Milmer, “Perikles,” PW XIX, 
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ing that several important passages, he noted four, “show, to a 
greater or smaller degree, a discrepancy with the narrative of 
those events,” ^ and two of these come from Thucydides’ en- 
comium of Pericles and his accurate foresight in 2.65. Thucyd- 
ides says that Pericles’ strategy was right but that his successors 
“did the opposite of what he advised,” but except for the Si- 
cilian expedition of 415—413 he does not say which actions he 
thought were contrary to that strategy. As Gomme says, “It is 
a pity that Thucydides was not more precise.” '* Gomme him- 
self would include the campaign that resulted in the battle of 
Delium, Demosthenes’ campaigns in Acarnania and Aetolia dur- 
ing the Archidamian War, and Alcibiades’ campaigns in the 
Peloponnese as well as the Sicilian expedition in the list of de- 
partures from the Periclean policy. However, he considers all 
the other actions, including the taking of Pylos and Cythera, to 
be in accord with Pericles’ policy and thinks that the few de- 
partures are “far from justifying the wholesale condemnation of 
Perikles’ successors.” He believes, in fact, that “by and large, in 
spite of Aetolia and Delion, his strategy continued to prevail.” 
To resolve this, to him, intolerable contradiction between the 
facts narrated by Thucydides and the judgment he makes of 
them, Gomme resorts to the time-honored device of seeking an 
explanation in different layers of composition. “There is a dis- 
crepancy between II. 65. 6-10 and the narrative of the events to 
which they should refer; the comment or summing-up, and the 
narrative were not thought at the same time, nor written.” !5 But 
the campaigns of Demosthenes in Aetolia and Acarnania and the 
great undertaking in Boeotia which culminated in the disaster at 
Delium are not so lightly brushed off. Nor, we have already 
argued, were the fortification of Pylos or the seizure of Cythera 
part of the Periclean plan. If they were, we must repeat the ques- 
tion, why did he not undertake these actions, easy as they were 
and important as they proved, during the years when he dom- 
inated Athenian policy? The successors of Pericles certainly did 


781; Adcock, CAH V, 195-196; Henderson, Great War, 62; Busolt, GG 
III:2, 901-902; De Sanctis, Storia dei Greci, II, 268; Delbrück, Strategie, 
passim. 

13 More Essays, 92. M Ibid., 93. 18 Ibid., 95. 
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turn against his policy, and with a vengeance. The problem that 
remains, and the one that prompted Gomme's discomfort, is that 
the truly Periclean policy was a failure and that Athens was 
saved because it was abandoned, while Thucydides tells us quite 
the opposite. 

This problem must have led a number of scholars to suggest 
that Pericles actually had two different strategies. Wade-Gery 
seems to have invented this approach, putting it forward in cap- 
sule form in the first edition of the Oxford Classical Dictionary: 


The present writer believes that Pericles (having planned an offen- 
sive war) lost his striking power, first because Potidaea revolted, 
next because of the Plague. Forced to the defensive, he left that as 
his testament. T. was reluctant to face the fact of this failure, and 
accepted the testament, siding with the defeatist officer class against 
the revived offensive of Cleon. This is why Pericles’ huge effort 
against Epidaurus is recorded as a minor futility; why Phormion’s 
first campaign in Acarnania is left timeless; why we hear nothing 
of the purpose of the Megara decree; why, when that nearly 
bore fruit at last, T. suggests that the capture of Megara was of no 
great moment. !^ 


In its favor, this theory recognizes that the strategic legacy of 
Pericles was thoroughly defensive and that the account of 
Thucydides presents many problems. Its main thesis, however, 
faces insurmountable obstacles. The first is that "Thucydides tells 
us nothing about the dual strategy. We have remarked on the 
often inexplicable omissions of Thucydides, but if he knew that 
Pericles originally had one strategy and then was compelled to 
change to another by events he describes and that he deliberately 
failed to tell us about it, he was guilty not of omission but the 
most serious kind of distortion. If Thucydides really did what 
is here suggested it would in our view be a unique instance and 
one very damaging, not to the quality of his judgment but to his 
reputation for honesty. It does no good to say that “the very fact 
that we can reconstruct Periclean strategy in the war from 
Thucydides alone ought to show that he did not wholly mis- 

16 904; this interpretation, with reservations and variations, is accepted 
by Mortimer H. Chambers, HSCP LXII (1957), 79ff., and Raphael 
Sealey, Essays, 75ff., particularly 94-99. 
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understand the movements.” ** We can often reconstruct the 
truth about the Duke of Marlborough and William III from 
Macaulay’s very tendentious account in the History of England 
alone, but that does not mean that the account is not seriously 
distorted. 

An even more serious barrier to the acceptance of this theory 
is the fact, which we must emphasize again, that Pericles did 
not take any aggressive action in the first year of the war when 
his resources were close to their peak and the plague had not yet 
struck. The rebellion and stubborn resistance of Potidaea is no 
answer. It did not occupy many men and ships before the expe- 
dition of 430. The drain on the treasury was never great enough 
to prevent actions like the fortification of Pylos or the capture 
of Cythera; it had not been particularly large by the spring of 
431. If the extended siege had any effect on the strategy of 
Pericles, it should have moved him to take aggressive action as 
soon as possible so as to gain a victory before his money gave 
out. We have suggested that this was one of his motives in 
sending Hagnon to Potidaea in 430. In short, there is no evidence 
for an offensive strategy where we might expect to find it, and 
the actual course of events discredits the idea that there ever was 
such a strategy.'* The same objections apply even more intensely 
to the argument of B. X. de Wet that a close examination of 
Thucydides’ account reveals that the strategy of Pericles was 
essentially offensive, the only defensive portion of which ap- 
plied to the territory around Athens itself. There is no reason 
to tarry long over this view, either.'? We are thrown back, then, 


17 Chambers, HSCP LXII (1957), 86. 

18 The reasons for cherishing this view are never stated by Wade- 
Gery in his article, but as they are suggested by Chambers we can see 
their antecedents in Wade-Gery's old opinion that even after 445 Pericles 

ursued an aggressive, expansionist policy in both east and west (see 
Wade-Gery, ssays, 239-270). We have argued at some length else- 
where that Pericles’ policy after 445 was not expansionist. See Kagan, 
Outbreak, 154-192. 

19 AClass., XII (1969), 103-119. Few of de Wers arguments carry 
any weight. The least impressive, perhaps, is the one which urges us to 
take jovydfovras in 2.65.7 to “refer to the particular requirements of the 
strategy around Athens itself, but because it occurs in a general state- 
ment of Periclean policy, it has been misunderstood to refer to his 
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on the conclusion that Pericles began the war with a strategy 
that was essentially defensive, one calculated to show the influ- 
ential men of Sparta the futility of a war against Athens. He 
expected that they would sue for peace on the basis of status quo 
ante bellum but this time he expected a lasting peace, resting on 
thorough Spartan recognition of Athenian invincibility. The 
first year brought signs of trouble. The Spartans showed no 
sign of yielding, and Potidaea held out stubbornly, draining the 
Athenian treasury beyond expectations and dangerously cutting 
Pericles’ margin for error. The next year the plague almost 
brought disaster. Even before it struck, Pericles had decided to 
increase the pressure with a major attack on Epidaurus. This 
does not indicate a change of policy, but merely an intensifica- 
tion of the same strategy in an effort to speed the education of 
the Peloponnesians. We cannot completely exclude the possi- 
bility that Pericles intended to take and hold Epidaurus, which 
would have represented a shift to the kind of strategy later em- 
ployed by Demosthenes and Cleon. If there was any change in 
Periclean strategy, this was it, but on balance, the evidence seems 
to be against it.” The attack on Potidaea by Hagnon and his 
large army was not a departure from the same strategy but a 
desperate attempt to put an end to the drain on Athenian funds. 
When Pericles died he "left the defensive war as his testa- 
ment." n 

Pericles may not have adhered to the same strategy as the war 
wore on and discredited his expectations. He was an intelligent 
and resourceful leader, and there is no reason to doubt that he 
would soon have seen what was necessary and done it. His error, 
though serious, is, as we have said, very common. He expected 
the enemy to see reason when punished and when the futility of 
further fighting was demonstrated. In our own time the failure 
of strategies based on aerial bombardment, superior firepower, 
and naval supremacy have shown that the enemy does not suffer 


strategy in general" (117). The advice "to remain quiet" certainly does 
occur in a general summation of Periclean strategy, and it is not limited 
or modified in any way. We have no right to do so without clear evi- 
dence, and de Wet supplies none. 

20 See above, pp. 73-77- 21 Chambers, HSCP LXII (1957), 86. 
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psychological collapse, but often becomes more determined to 
persist as punishment increases. This is particularly true when 
policy makers are not remote aristocratic professional diplomats 
but citizens of a state where public opinion is a force and where 
passion and hatred of the enemy often obliterate rational con- 
siderations of self-interest. Sparta and Athens were pre-eminently 
such states. Our century has seen very small powers hold out 
beyond prudence against vastly superior enemies; in the war 
between Athens and Sparta, when the two sides were roughly 
equal, stubborn resistance and sacrifice were even more likely. 

When it became clear that the quick peace Pericles sought was 
impossible—and that was certainly clear after the Spartans re- 
jected peace terms in 430—there was no alternative to a more 
offensive policy. From 430 to 425 men like Nicias reluctantly 
moved away from the Periclean program, retaining his desire for 
a negotiated peace without victory while extending the offensive 
possibilities. This was an unwise compromise, for the basis for a 
reliable peace of friendly coexistence was removed by the exten- 
sion and intensification of the war and by the hatreds it en- 
gendered. Demosthenes and Cleon saw the picture more clearly. 
The only conclusion of the war that would leave Athens secure 
required either that Spartan power be broken and incapable of 
menacing Athens, or that the Athenians acquire control of 
such strategic areas as to make them invulnerable. The first plan 
was unrealistic, for Spartan military power was too great to 
encourage the risk of a major battle on land, and that power 
could not be shattered without such a battle as the Theban vic- 
tory at Leuctra in 371. The daring and tactical skill of Cleon 
and Demosthenes, aided by a bit of luck, brought Athens Pylos, 
the prisoners from Sphacteria, and a respite from attacks from 
the Peloponnese. Cleon’s tough imperial policy of raising the 
tribute, daring but necessary, made it possible to contemplate 
offensive actions again. The Spartans were so distracted by 
raids from Pylos and Cythera and by the escape of helots which 
gave rise to fears of another great helot rebellion that Cleon 
and Demosthenes were free to pursue the second of the two 
routes to victory and safety for Athens. Cleon was quite right to 
argue against the Spartan peace offer of 425. As Gomme has put 
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it, “The Spartan offer was an empty one: they had been badly 
defeated and were in a corner; they ask for peace; and all they 
have to offer is a promise of friendship. . . . [The Athenians] 
refused an empty and, almost certainly, a vain offer; they had 
obeyed the good military maxim to follow up a victory, to press 
the enemy hard.” ?? 

The keys to Athenian invulnerability were Megara and Boeo- 
tia. The attack on Megara was well conceived, well executed, 
and failed only because of extremely bad luck. The democratic 
fifth columnists in the town just failed to bring off their part of 
the coup; that would not have been fatal had it not been for the 
totally unforeseeable accident that Brasidas was nearby gather- 
ing his army for the Thracian expedition. Had he not been close 
enough to defend the city it might have fallen to the Athenians 
and guaranteed against further attacks from the Peloponnese. The 
plan to take Boeotia out of the war was more difficult and dan- 
gerous. It failed, perhaps because it was too complicated and 
relied on secrecy for too long a period, certainly because of 
errors in execution. We need not believe that it was fore- 
doomed. If all the rest of the scheme had failed and only the fort 
at Delium had been erected without the great defeat that fol- 
lowed, the threat to the Boeotians would have been enough to 
hinder their incursions into Attica. We must resist the attrac- 
tions of the fait accompli. Both parts of the plan might have 
succeeded well enough to guarantee immunity for Athens. The 
attacks from Pylos and Cythera, in the new circumstances, 
could hardly fail to wear Sparta down and discourage her 
enough to make peace on Athenian terms. These were goals well 
worth the risks that Cleon and Demosthenes took. After Pericles’ 
plan had failed they were right and Nicias was wrong. 

We may well believe that Pericles would have agreed with 
them; more than once he had changed strategies to meet new 
circumstances. His political talents and the steadiness of policy 
would have made it much easier to succeed in the new strategy. 
Even so, we must doubt whether Pericles would have embarked 
upon the war if he had suspected that it would last for ten years 
and cost so much in men and money. He might have swallowed 


22 Essays, 105-106, 107. 
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his pride, withdrawn the Megarian Decree, and negotiated other 
differences in the hope of preserving peace through a difficult 
moment. It is always hard, however, for a proud and able leader 
of a proud and powerful state, even for so talented a man as 
Pericles, to see the future clearly and to draw back in the face 
of a challenge to its pride and power. 


Appendix A: Pericles 
and Atheman Income 


9 


Pericles did not count on increasing Athenian income by 
asking for the levy of a special direct tax, the eisphora, or by 
raising the assessments of the allies. He made no mention of such 
plans in his speech to the Athenian people on the eve of the war 
(2.13), which seems reasonable as his purpose was to encourage 
the Athenians and win support for his policy. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the eispbora could not have played any part in his 
thinking. Possibly there never had been an eisphora, and it was 
introduced into Athens for the first time in 428 after the death 
of Pericles. The words of Thucydides certainly imply that: 
éceveyxóvres róre npõrov eogopav 8uxócta ráXavra. Rudi Thomsen 
(Eisphora [Copenhagen, 1964], 145-146) suggests that Thucyd- 
ides means to say that in 428 the Athenians levied for the first 
time an eisphora of 200 talents. Earlier G. H. Stevenson (JHS 
XLIV [1924], ff.) implied that Thucydides meant “for the 
first time since the founding of the Delian League," and 
A. W. Gomme (HCT II, 278) suggests "for the first time 
during the war." The difficulty arises from a reference to 
eisphora in the Callias Decrees, generally dated to 434 (GHI 
58), in the lines: [és ààA]o è pedév xpéc [0]a[« rois. xpeuaow 
dp pè 7]&v ddecav doep[ioerar] ó Senos xaÜ&zep &[àp. doedioerar 
sept érp]opas. If the restoration is correct there is a strong im- 
plication that the Athenians had employed an eisphora some time 
before 434 and that it was by that time so extraordinary that the 
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assembly had to pass a special vote of immunity before it could 
be spent. Mattingly’s attempt to date the decrees to 422/1 (BCH 
XCII [1968], 450-485; see also Fornara, GRBS XI [1970], 
185-196) would remove this difficulty, but most epigraphers 
continue to place it in 434. Probably it is best to assume that 
Gomme (supported by Meiggs and Lewis, p. 161) is right in 
thinking that Thucydides meant that the eisphora of 428 was 
the first one levied during the Peloponnesian War. In any case, 
no one believes that an eisphora had been levied since 478, not 
even during the stresses of the First Peloponnesian War, so its 
introduction at the urging of Pericles would be shocking and 
unwelcome to the propertied classes (Busolt, GG III:2, 878). 
The amount collected in 428, moreover, presumably as much as 
the traffic could bear, would not have significantly altered the 
financial problem faced by Pericles. It would therefore have 
been foolish for him to think of undermining his support in 
Athens by insisting on an unpopular tax which would do him 
little good. 

It should also be clear that he could not have planned to raise 
the allied tribute. He had strong memories of the rebellions 
Athens had been forced to suppress in the 450s and 440s. The 
rebellion in Euboea of 446 had forced him to make peace with 
Sparta. The rebellion of Samos had provoked one in Byzantium 
and threatened to cause others. It had brought the Persians into 
the Aegean and almost caused the Peloponnesians to break the 
peace. He knew that he had almost been faced with the deadly 
coalition of rebellious allies, the Great King and the Pelopon- 
nesian League (see Kagan, Outbreak, 173). Nor could he for- 
get that the defection of Potidaea in 433 had followed shortly 
after her assessment had been raised (ibid., 274-275). Pericles 
could not have planned to raise money in that way. The best 
evidence, of course, is that he made no use of either expedient in 
the years he guided Athenian policy. 


Appendix 9B: Pericles’ 
Last Speech 


2.60.7; this last speech of Pericles is one of those whose authen- 
ticity is most commonly doubted. De Sanctis, Pericle, 263, for 
instance, says, "Il discorso é anche qui degno di Tucidide e di 
Pericle, ma non é tale che Pericle possa per davvero averlo pro- 
nunciato davanti all'assemblea. Esso mostra traccie palesi delle 
ulteriori esperienze della guerra e delle impressioni lasciarono 
in Tucidide.” The view of Eduard Meyer (Forsch. II, 389ff.) has 
been most influential. He argues that Pericles could not have 
given the speech Thucydides reports at the time he reports it. 
He may have said some such things, but if so, it must have been 
at a previous meeting, when the proposal to send an embassy to 
Sparta was being debated. Thucydides, says Meyer, addresses the 
speech we have to a later generation, the one which in 404 and 
shortly after blamed Pericles and Athenian imperialism for 
Athens’ disaster. “Es ist Thukydides selbst, der zu uns spricht; 
kaum wirt noch die Fiction aufrecht erhalten, dass der Fall 
Athens nur hypothetisch ist und die Worte 26 Jahre vorher ge- 
sprochen sein sollen. Aber mit vollem recht sind sie dem Perikles 
in dem mund gelegt . . . , Thukydides darf ihn so sprechen 
lassen, weil diese gedanken die nothwendige Consequenz der 
Auffassung des Perikles sind, weil sie seine Denkweise durchaus 
entsprechen, mit einem Worte nicht weil er so beredet hat, 
sondern weil er so geredet haben wiirde—ds dv é8óxe épo rà Séovra 
pdduor’ eiréiv—nàümlich wenn er die ganze Situation, d.h. hier die 
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Entwickelung bis zum Jahre 404, hätte übersehen können.” 
Meyer is followed in these opinions by E. Schwartz, Thukyd- 
ides, and, with greater nuance, by Mme de Romilly, Thucyd- 
ides, 147-155. Meyer's interpretation is characteristic of the 
genre in that it totally ignores the second part of Thucydides’ 
crucial statement on the nature of the speeches—éxouévo dn 
èyyúrara ris Evprdons yvóuus tov adnOds dexbévrwv, obros 
etpnra. That clause seems to me to rule out the possibility that 
Thucydides moved speeches around from one place to another 
and, a fortiori, that he invented speeches. The problem of the 
speeches is tricky, but we must set limits to the realm of inter- 
pretation if we are to credit Thucydides with the intention of 
telling the truth. It seems to me that we must believe that 
Pericles did call a meeting of the assembly after the Athenian 
peace embassy had been rejected and that Pericles said things 
much like what is reported. The role of Thucydides is to be 
found in the organization of the speech and the choice of some 
of the language. He may even introduce, I believe, a subject 
closely related to the speech in order to clarify the reader's under- 
standing of something important. | agree with Gomme's views, 
for instance, on 2.60.5-6: “I find these two sections, however, 
perhaps the most artificial thing in all Thucydides’ speeches, the 
farthest removed from actuality, and, therefore, apparently, de- 
vised by Thucydides himself, not ‘as Perikles would have said ra 
róre Šéovra ” (HCT Il, 167). I also agree, however, with his 
cautious conclusion about these passages which deal in an ab- 
tract way with the qualities necessary for a statesman. “Yet we 
may be misled in this. The Athenians, just as this time, certainly 
had a passion for generalization in rhetoric such as we find it 
difficult to appreciate, as can be seen most easily in Euripides, 
nearly as well in Antiphon, and, in his own way, in the ‘Old 
Oligarch.’ The antithetical style is its suitable vehicle.” The 
most important aspect of Thucydides’ role is not in the possibility 
of free invention, which I exclude, but in his choice of which 
speeches to report from among the many available. This gives 
him freedom to achieve his purpose which, I agree with Meyer, 
is to speak to posterity and convey lasting truths. We should 
understand Thucydides much better if we knew, for instance, 
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why he reports this last speech of Pericles but not, as Meyer 
points out, a previous one which he must have given during the 
debate on the peace embassy, and why, for that matter, he does 
not report the speeches of the opposition. It will not do to say, 
as Meyer does, that these speeches were historically irrelevant 
because nothing came of them. The same is true of the speech he 
does report, for Pericles was condemned anyway. Thucydides, 
moreover, reports in full the speech of the Spartan ambassadors 
who seek peace in 425 (4.17-21), even though they were 
equally fruitless. It would be valuable to know why Thucydides 
gives us one and not the others, but that is the subject of a dif- 
ferent book. Pericles’ last speech, though it speaks to future 
generations like all the rest of Thucydides, is examined here for 
its place in the events of 430 and for its effect on the listeners of 
that time. 
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Acanthus: Brasidas at, 291, 293, 296, 
316; restored to Athens, 347; revolts 
from Athens, 310, 343, 344 

Acarnania, 33-35, 68, 73, 115, 138, 209, 
216, 220, 280-281, 357; allied to 
Athens, 25; Athenian campaign in, 
59, 62; attacks Anactorium, 256; 
Demosthenes’ expedition aided by, 
201, 202, 356; Demosthenes’ Aetolian 
campaign not aided by, 203; Phor- 
mio expedition to, 122; Spartan at- 
tack on, 107-109, 210-214 

Achaea, 19, 110, 185, 235, 344 

Acharnae, 51, 52, 53, 96 

Acheson, Dean, 159 

Acte (Argolis), 73, 74 

Acte (Chalcidice), 302 

Aegalius, Mt., 49 

Aegean Sea, 17, 21, 29, 115, 150, 156, 
180, 187, 199, 256, 257, 278, 292, 302, 
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Aegina, 40, 58, 82, 83, 85, 97, 157, 193, 
232; occupied by Athens, 64, 69; 
population expelled by Athenians, 
62; population settled in Thyrea, 63, 
264 


Aegitium, 204, 205 

Aegospotami, 82 

Aenos, 241 

Acolia, 149 

Aetolia, 245, 268, 289, 356; attacked by 


Demosthenes, 202-209; threatens 
Naupactus, 201 

Agis, King of Sparta, 147, 193, 219, 
223, 224 

Apes 214, 215, 217, 281 
cibiades, 91, 125, 238, 286, 301, 342, 


356 


Alcidas, Spartan navarch, 146, 147, 148, 
150, 151, 153, 171, 175, 180, 197, 199 

Alcmaeonidae, 125 

Alexander of Macedon, 283 

Ambracia, 121, 201; allied to Sparta, 
19; attacks Amphilochian 
94, 96; joins Spartan expedition to 
Corcyra, 180; provokes Spartan at- 
tack on Acarnania, 107-108; pro- 
vokes second Spartan campaign in 
northwestern Greece, 210-217 

Ameinias, 314 

Amphilochia, 83, 210, 215, 216 

Amphilochian Argos, 94, 96, 108, 210, 
211, 212 

Amphipolis, 185, 303, 310, 315, 316, 
319, 333. 336. 338, 341; attacked by 
Brasidas, 291-300; defended by Eu- 
cles and Thucydides, 290; Cleon's 
attempt to recover, 321-330; founded 
by Hagnon, 55, 121; and Spartan 
promise to restore to Athens, 342, 
346, 348; strategic importance, 288 

Amyntas, 119 

Anactorium, 19, 108, 256, 342, 348 

Anaca, 278 

Andros, 252 

Aneristus, 94 

Antandros, 278 

Antirrhium, 109, 113 

Antissa, 133, 142 

Apodoti, 203 

Apollonia, 256 

Apragmosyne, apragmones, 88-90 

Archestratus, Athenian general in 
433/2, 38, 318 

Archidamus, King of Sparta, 20, 24, 
40, 67, 70, 74, 84, 99, 107, 331, 352; 


377 
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Archidamus (cont.) 
commands invasion of Attica, 48, 
49. 50, $1, §2, 56, 57; commands 
second invasion of Attica, 70, 71, 
77; death, 147; leads attack on Pla- 
taca, 103, 104, 105; strategy of, 94 

Argilus, 323, 343. 347 

Arginusae, battle of, 163 

Argolid, 63 

Argos, 19, 63, 72, 73. 76. 94, 255, 264, 
339; and Athens, 334; factions in, 
153; and Sparta, 253, 334, 335. 347 

Aristeus of Corinth, 94, 95, 314 

Aristides, son of Archippus, Athe- 
nian general in 425/4, 218, 219, 251 

Aristonymus, 309 

Aristophanes, 125, 324, 325 

Aristotles, son of Timocrates, Athe- 
nian general in 426/5, 210 

Arrhabacus, King of the Lyncestians, 
289, 292, 310, 311, 314 

Artaxerxes, King of Persia, 258 

Artemisium, 109 

Asia Minor, 23, 29, 148, 150, 151, 338 

Asine, 263 

Asopius, son of Phormio, Athenian 
general in 428/7, 126, 130, 139 

Asopus River (Boeotia), 47 

Aspasia, 118, 126, 131 

Astacus, 59, 73 

Atalante, 58, 62, 67, 68, 73, 306, 344 

Athens: Acropolis, 27, 53, 57; and 
Aegina, 264; Ambracia, treaty with, 
217; Areopagus, 90, 125; and Argos, 
334 

—and Bocotia, 43; attacks, 200; attacks 
in 424, 278-287; strategy in, 279-280 

Cerameicus, 330; Chalcidice, attacks 
on, 106; cleruchies, 157, 158, 164, 
165, 167; Constitution, 124, 125; and 
Corcyra, 175, 179, 181, 219, 255f5 
Crete, expedition to, 111, 112, 113; 
Cythera, attack on, 261-263; Empire, 
20, 21, 22, 25, 35, 36, 83, 86, 87, 97, 
122, 128, 140, 144, 149, 157, 158, 160, 
161, 172, 185, 196, 250, 251, 257, 258, 
287, 322, 331, 333, 338, 343, 345, 346, 
347 351, 353, 364; Empire called 
tyranny, 87, 88, 89; Empire, popu- 
larity of, 161, 162; and Euboea, 197; 
finances, 26, 36-40, 57, 68, 71, 75, 77 
97, 100, 107, 112, 122, 123, 140, 142, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 153, 164, 165, 
166, 185, 217, 249-251, 312, 336, 337. 
353. 354. 363, 364; forces at start of 


war, 19, 25; fortifications, 39; and 
Halieis, 306; and Leontini, 181; and 
Lesbian rebellion, 135f. Leucas, at- 
tack on, 201; Long Walls, 20, 27, 
53, 54, 82; and Megara, 270-273; and 
Melos, 197, 198; and Mende, 310; 
Mytilene, debate on, 153f.; navy, 20, 
23, 25, 26, 28-30, 32, 35, 38, 40, 57, 
58, 71, 82, 86, 109-111, 113-115, 117, 
136, 141, 142, 229; Perdiccas, attack 
On, 119, 120, 122; and Persia, 257, 
258; plague in, 34, 70, 71, 76, 78-80, 
84-86, 89, 100, 102, 107, 112, 122, 
140, 142, 153, 171, 172, 352, 359; 
pagos, second outbreak, 1:86; Pal- 
ene expedition, 311ff.; and Plateaea, 
47. 48, 174; politics characterized, 
96; politics in, 69, 78-80, 84-91, 95, 


* 96, 98, 100-102, 105, 124-128, 131, 


145, 146, 158, 159, 168-170, 174, 181- 
185, 187, 188, 218, 219, 236, 250, 251, 
160, 305, 317, 338, 348; and Scione, 
309; Sicily, strategy in, 188, 265ff., 
in 427, 193; Sitalces, ambassador at 
court of, 95 

—and Sparta: peace offers to, 80-85, 
159; and Spartan peace offer of 425, 
232f.; truce with, 3osf. 

—and Sphacteria, 239-242; strategy, 24, 
28, 29, 31, 32, 34s 35» 36, 41, 42, 112, 
121, 122, 153, 154, 170, 171, 181, 199, 
200, 222, 252, 258-261, 284, 287, 352- 
362; and Syracuse, 268; and Thra- 
cian District, 302; and Thessaly, 289; 
TAN attack on, 264; trial of gen- 
erals in 424, 268, 269; and Troezen, 
306; war aims, 24, 25 

Autocles, Athenian general in 425/4 
and 424/3, 218, 260, 261, 307 

Autonomy: of Aegina, 83; of Chios, 
157, 257; of Greeks, 83; of Lesbos, 
134, 164; of Mytilene, 157, 166; 
promised by Brasidas to Acanthus, 
193 


Black Sea, 135 

Boeotarchs, 283 

Boeotia, 57, 187, 208, 233, 237, 238, 
259, 289, 339, 342, 345, 361; allied to 
Sparta, 19; Demosthenes and Hip- 
pocrates attack on, 279-287; en- 
courages Lesbian rebellion, 134, 
136, 139; factions in, 279; and Me- 
gara, 275, 276, 278; Nicias attack on, 


Boeotia (cont.) 
198, 200, 202; Oenoe important to, 
so; and Panactum, 342; refuses to 
accept truce of 423, 308; Thebes 
and, 43 

Bocotian League, 43, 44, 283 

Bormiscus, 294 

Bottiaea, 289 

Bottice, 106 

Brasidas, 131, 196, 308-319, 322, 327, 
332, 348, 361; and Acanthus, 292f.; 
and Amphipolis, 294f., 323f., 326; 
characterized, 331; and Cleon, 324; 
death, 328; funeral, 330; and Her- 
aclea, 289; and Megara, 275-277; 
and Mende, 310; and Methone, 59, 
73. 74; and Perdiccas, 291, 310-311; 
Potidaea, fails to take, 317; and 
Scione, 308; strategy of, 303; and 
Thrace, expedition to, 287f.; and 
Torone, 302, 321; xymboulos to 
Alcidas at Corcyra, 180; xymboulos 
to Cnemus, 111 

Byzantium, 37, 158, 160, 364 


Callias son of Calliades, Athenian gen- 
eral in 432/1, 38, 54, 55, 318 

Callias son of Hipponicus 127 

Callias Decrees, 363 

Camarina, 19, 181, 190, 265, 266, 168 

Carcinus, Athenian general in 432/1 
and 431/0, 55, 58 

Caria, 25, 97, 128, 144, 251 

Carthage, 125, 184, 268 

Carystos, 252 

Catana, 191 

Cenchreae, 253, 254 

Cephallenia, 62, 67, 68, 107, 201 

Cerdylium, 325 

Chaeronea, 279, 281, 282 

Chalcidice, 67, 93, 98, 106, 290-294, 302, 
315, 338; Hagnon leads Athenians 
to, 78-80, 91, 318, 358, 359; and 
Peace of Nicias, 343, 347; plague 
strikes Athenian army in, 78-80, 95; 
rebellion from Athens, 63, 68, 289; 
Sitalces' attack on, 119-122 

Chalcis, 165 

Chaonia, 107 

Charinus, decree of, 63 

Charoeades, Athenian general in 427/6, 
182, 183, 190, 269 

Chios, 25, 26, 71, 134, 148, 157, 229, 
257, 311 
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Chromon, 205 

Churchill, Winston, 206-208, 212, 238 

Cimon, 9o, 128, 129, 342, 353 

Cithaeron, Mt., 50 

Clazomenae, 144 

Cleaenetus, 130 

Cleandridas, 92 

Clearchus, 157 

Clearidas, 316, 323, 326-329 

Cleinias, 157, 251 

Cleippides, Athenian general in 429/8, 
136, 137 

Cleisthenes, 127 

Cleomenes, regent for King Pleisto- 
anax of Sparta, 49, 147 

Cleon son of Cleaenetus, 96, 98, 101, 
168, 169, 182, 219, 236, 311, 318, 333, 
338, 348, 357, 359-361; accepts com- 
mand at Sphacteria, 241; allegedly 
Hellenotamias, 170 and Argos, 253, 
255, 334; characterized, 332; char- 
acterized by Thucydides, 156; cri- 
tique of his generalship, 321; death, 
301, 328; demands in 425, 32; and 
Demosthenes, 242, 324; and Diodo- 
tus, 126, 127, 159, 160, 179; and eis- 
phora, 145, 146; and Eurymedon, 
183; expedition to Chalcidice and 
Amphipolis, 317f.; general in 424/3, 
260, 307; general in 422/1, 317; im- 
perial policy, 158, 162, 181, 250, 251, 
310; interest in finance, 250; and 
Mende, 314; in Mytilenean debate, 
155f.; and Nicias, 129, 130, 131, 242; 
and Pericles, $3, 54, 58, 69, 91, 131, 
249; policy, 130, 186; proposes ex- 
pese to Scione, 309; recovers 

racian towns, 322; rewarded for 

victory at Pylos, 248; and Sicily, 
184-186; social class of, 130; and 
Sparta, negotiations, 235; and Spar- 
tan peace offer, 234, 239, 240; speech 
on Mytilene, 156f.; and Sphacteria, 
242-248; strategy, 258, 319; strategy 
at Amphipolis, 322; takes Torone, 
319f.; and Thucydides, 299, 302; and 
tribute of 425, 250, 251, war aims, 
238; wealth, 129, 130 

Geongmus 316 

Cleophon, 127 

Cleopompus, Athenian general in 
431/0 and 430/29, 62, 70, 78, 318 

Cnemus, Spartan navarch, 93, 108, 109, 
111 

Colophon, 151 
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Comon, 246, 247 

Constantinople, 207 

Cophus, 319 

Corcyra, 62, 68, 77, 85, 131, 132, 155, 
169, 183, 261, 351; and Athens, 25, 
26, 55, 58, 77, 176, 177, 178, 179, 181, 
201, 203, 219, 220-224, 228, 270; civil 
war at, 175f., 220, 255f.; and Corinth, 
see Corinth 

Corinth, 29, 40, 59, 148, 237, 271, 272, 
286, 288, 303, 307, 308, 345, 347, 348; 
and Aetolia, 209; and Anactorium, 
256; and Apollonia, 256; and attack 
on Acarnania, 107, 108; attacked by 
Athens, 130, 131, 251f.; colonies of, 
19, 61, 77; commerce of, 30, 68; and 
Corcyra, 21, 40, 109, 175, 176, 178, 
220, 235; and Leucas, 201; and Me- 

ara, 275; navy, 21, 109, 116; and 
otidaea, 235; sends garrison to Am- 

bracia, 217; and Syracuse, 183, 268; 
strategy of, 22, 23 

Corinth, Gulf of, 29, 30, 59, 97, 109, 
112, 113, 139, 141, 171, 202, 211, 271, 


351 
Corinth, Isthmus of, 25, 141, 193, 344 
Coryphasium (Pylos), 221, 344 
Crenae, 210, 211 
Crete, 26, 111-113, 115, 130 
Crocyleum, 203 
Crommyon, 253, 254 
Cyllene, 111, 113, 148, 180 
Cyme, 149 
Cynuria, 264, 334 
Cythera, 73, 264, 288, 303, 306, 315, 

334» 339) 344, 355, 358, 361; taken by 

Nicias, 130, 261-263 
Cytinium, 202, 209 


Daphne, 51 

Darius II, King of Persia, 306 

Decelea, 50 

Delian League, 198, 331, 363 

Delium, 279, 280-287, 300, 303, 308, 
312, 338, 356, 361 

Delos, 148 

Delphi, 22, 23, 195, 209, 305, 306, 308, 
336,342 A 

Democracy: in Argos, 253, 334; in 
Athens, 54, 81, 101, 102, 124, 125, 
129; in Boeotia, 43, 202, 279; in 
Corcyra, 175, 176; in Elis, 335; 
in Megara, 271f.; in Mende, 313; in 
Methymna, 134; in Mytilene, 152; in 
Plataea, 44; in Samos, 158 


Demodocus, Athenian general in 
425/4, 218, 219 

Demosthenes, 187, 201, 219, 287, 289, 
295, 301, 303, 307, 318, 324, 332, 356, 
359, 360, 361; allows Peloponnesians 
to escape, 213-214; and Acarnania, 
280-281; on  Aetolian campaign, 
202f., 205-209, 268; and Ambracia, 
211; Boeotia, plan to attack, 202; 
Boeotian campaign of 424, 279f.; 
and Cleon, 242; general in 427/6, 
169, 170, 183, 185; general in 426/5, 
202; general in 425/4, 218; general 
in 424/3, 260, 270, 273, 278-281; and 
Idomene, battle at, 215; and Megara 
attack, 272-274; and Messenia, 201, 
202, 220, 228; and Naupactus de- 
fense, 209; and Pylos, 222f., 227f., 
231; at Sphacteria, 241f., 246 

Dilesi, 282 

Diodotus, son of Eucrates, 126, 155, 
156, 160, 161, 162, 163, 166, 179, 310 

Dionysus, festival of, 82, 144, 339, 340, 


348 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 65 
Dium, 290, 302 
Doris, 195, 202, 209 
Doxander, 135 
Dracontides, 9o 
Dryoscephalae, 44 
Dyme, 110 


Egypt, 261 

Eion, 290, 295, 296, 299, 300, 321-323, 
326, 328 

Eisphora, 144, 145, 146, 337. 353» 363s 


364 

El Alamein, 238 

Eleusis, 49, 50, 51, 53, 273, 274 

Eleutherae, 44, 50 

Elis, 22, 59, 67, 111, 149, 272, 335, 
339, 345 

Enyalius, 273 

Epaminondas, 283 

Ephesus, 150, 258 

Ephialtes, 90, 127, 128 

Epidaurus, 33, 38, 59. 77, 119, 254, 255, 
307; Athenian attack on, 31, 34, 72- 
76, 119, 312, 357, 359 

Epimenides, 130 

Epirus, 201 

Epitadas, 227, 247 

Eresos, 133, 142 

Erythrae, 148 

Euarchus, tyrant of Astacus, 59 


Euboea, 38, 52, 58, 62, 68, 157, 158, 
196, 197, 364 

Eucles, Athenian general in 424/3, 
260, 290, 296, 297, 300, 301, 307, 321 

Eucrates, Athenian general in 432/1, 
55, 126, 127, 129 

Eupalium, 203 

Eupolis, 325 

Euripides, 340 

Eurybiades, Spartan admiral, 109 

Eurylochus, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213 

Eurymachus, 47, 48 

Eurymedon son of Thucles, Athenian 
general, 132, 228, 270; at Corcyra, 
180, 181, 183, 220-222, 224, 255, 256; 
general in 427/6, 169, 170; general in 
416/s, 187; general in 425/4, 268; 
at Pylos, 222, 229, 245, 255; and 
Sicily, 193, 219, 266, 270; at Sphac- 
teria, 265; at Tanagra, 197, 198, 200; 
trial and punishment of, 269, 301 


First Peloponnesian War, 19, 20, 43, 
157, 272, 273, 279, 335. 347» 364 


Gale, 344 

Galepsus, 302, 321, 322, 324, 329 
Gallipoli, 206 

Gela, 266, 268, 269 

Geraneia Mountains, 272 
Gorgias of Leontini, 182 
Gytheum, 33, 263 


Hagnon: Athenian general in 430/29, 
54, 70; envoy to Sitalces, 120; 
founder of Amphipolis, 55, 121, 331; 
leads expedition to Chalcidice, 78-80, 
91, 318, 358, 359; and Pericles, 34, 
$4. 55» 70, 79, 90, 121, 358, 359 

Halieis, 31, 32, 72, 73. 255, 306 

Hellanis, 167 

Hellenotamiae, 170 

Hellespont, 17, 26, 29, 144, 196, 188, 
294, 303 

Helus, 263 

Heraclea, 195, 196, 197, 208, 209, 288- 
290, 331 

Hermione, 33, 34, 59 72, 73 

Hermocrates of Syracuse, 266-268, 270 

Hestiaea, 157 

Hestiodorus, Athenian general in 430/ 
29, 97 

Himera, 192 

Hippagretas, 247 
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Hi rates: Athenian neral in 
RAA 260; attacks Bonds 278-281; 
attacks Megara, 272-274, 295; at De- 
lium, 282-287, 312, 338; nephew of 
Pericles, 218, 307; joes Athe- 
nian citizenship for Plataeans, 174 

Hipponicus, son of Callias, Athenian 
general in 427/6, 169, 197, 198, 200 

Homer, 221 

Hyperbolus, 127, 184, 185 


Icarus, 148 

Idomene, 214, 215, 216, 245 
Illyria, 310, 311 

Imbros, 241, 317, 318 
Inessa, 191 

Tonia, 26, 149, 150, 151, 154, 156 
Tonian Sea, 175, 201, 217 
Isagoras, 127 

Ischagoras, 314, 315, 316 
Istome, Mt., 220, 255 

Italy, 19, 181, 201 


Laches: Athenian general in 427/6 and 
426/5, 169, 307; proposes truce of 
423, 307; in Sicily, 182, 183, 189-193, 
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Laconia, 59, 63, 68, 72, 139, 221, 261, 
280, 290, 334; Gulf of, 263 

Lacratides, 91 

Lamachus, Athenian general in 425/4 
and 424/3, 218, 219, 307, 348 

Lamaxis, 167 

Lecythus, 298 

Lemnos, 241, 317, 318 

Leontiadas, father of Eurymachus of 

tare t f E h f 
ontiadas, son o achus o 
Thebes, 46 m 

Leontini, 25, 181, 182, 188, 191, 192, 
265 

Lepreum, 335 

Lesbos, 153, 250, 278, 309; allied to 
Athens, 25, 26, 71; Athenian gar- 
rison on, 165, 166; rebellion of, 
132f., 153, 163, 171, 173, 309 

Leucas, 19, 62, 107, 115, 139, 180, 201, 
203, 206, 209, 224 

Leuctra, 360 

Liparian Islands, 190 

Locri, 181, 192, 219 

Locris (Eastern), 73, 285; allied to 
Sparta, 19; Athenian attacks on, 
38, 62, 67, 130, 198, 200 

Locris( Western), 202-205, 209 
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Lydia, 97 

Lyncus, 289, 290, 292, 310 

Lysander, 151 

Lysicles, Athenian general in 428/7, 
126, 127, 129, 131, 144, 145 


Macarius, 213 

Macedon, 121, 269, 289, 291, 294, 303, 
326; allied to Athens, 314, 321; at- 
tacked by Sitacles, 119, 120; Brasidas 
in, 290, 310, 311 

Malic Gulf, 286 

Mantinea, 213, 272, 334, 335» 339 

Marathon, 141, 346 

Mecyberna, 343 

Megalo Vuno, 5o 

Megara, 19, 29, 32, 33, 40, 44, 50, 85, 
116, 170, 171, 173, 235-238, 259, 275, 
338, 339, 357, 361; attacked by 
Athens, 31, 64, 67, 68, 270f., 272- 
274, 288, 293, 295, 302, 338; and Bo- 
eotia, 286; factions in, 270f.; and 
Peace of Nicias, 345, 348; in Sicily, 
190; and truce of 423, 307, 308 

Megarian Decree, 83, 271, 273, 357. 
362 

Megarid, 49, 63, 69; annual invasions 
of, 39; ravaged by Athenians, 63, 64 

Melesander, Athenian general in 430/ 
29, 97 : 

Melos, 26, 157; assessed for Athenian 
tribute, 251; attacked by Athens, 
130, 197, 200, 201, 312; Sparta, 198 

Mende, 130, 308, 316, 311, 312, 313, 
315, 319 

Menedaius, 213 

Messenia, 25, 33, 34, 68, 220-222, 231, 
263 

Messina, 188, 190, 191, 192, 219, 265, 
269; Straits of, 188 

Methana, 32, 254, 255, 261, 306, 344 

Methone, 59, 67, 68, 74 

Methymna, 134, 135, 137, 138, 142, 143, 
163 

Miletus, 135, 252, 261, 262 

Miltiades, 127 

Minoa, 32, 130, 170, 171, 232, 271, 274, 
306 

Molycrian Rhium, 113 

Morgantina, 191, 268 

Mycale, 331 

Myconus, 148 

Mylae, 191 

Myrcinus, 302, 328, 329 

Mytilene, 130, 133, 163, 164, 166, 170, 


175, 179, 183, 278, 351; allied to 
Sparta, 141; factions in, 152, 153, 154, 
155, 161; motives for rebellion of, 
135; punishment of, 162-167; rebel- 
lion of, 133f., 162, 167 


Nauclides, 44 

Naupactus, 29, 99, 107, 121, 139, 179, 
228, 256, 261, 280; Athenian navy 
at, 30, 35, 38, 40, 97, 110, 112, 113, 
114, 115, 139, 216, 229, 280; attacked 
by Sparta, 202-205, 211; Messenians 
from, 25, 59, 75, 114, 180, 201, 204, 
211, 212, 215, 221, 248 

Naxos, 191, 265 

Niceratus, 311, 312, 314, 318 

Nicias, son of Niceratus, 126, 127, 129, 
185, 184, 187, 240, 241, 242, 253, 254, 
301, 307, 312-314, 318, 322, 338, 341, 
342, 345, 360, 361; and Cleon, 129, 
130, 131, 242; attacks Boeotia, 197, 
200, 202; attacks Corinthian terri- 
tory, 251f.; attacks Cythera, 261; at- 
tacks Locris, 197, 200; attacks Melos, 
197, 199; attacks Minoa, 170; as 
eneral, 130, 131, 132, 145; general 
in 427/6, 169; general in 425/4, 218, 
219; general in 424/3, 260; general 
in 423/2, 305; and Laches, 183; 
Methana, places rison at, 255; 
and Pallene expedition, 311f.; and 
peace movement after death of 
Cleon, inf. and Pericles, 127, 131, 
170; policy of, 130; social class of, 
129; and Sparta, 236f, 341; and 
Sphacteria, 243, 244; and truce of 
423, 307; wealth of, 129 

Nicias, Peace of, 7, 17, 173, 235. 237, 
263, 337, 342.4 345. 347» 348, 354 

Nicolaus, 94 

Nicostratus, Athenian general in 427/ 
6, 425/4, and 423/z, 132, 169, 179, 
180, 181, 218, 260, 261, 305, 307, 313 

Nisaea, 116, 117, 171, 185, 234, 271, 
273» 274, 275-278, 286, 295, 306, 342, 
345, 346, 348 
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Nymphodorus of Abdera, 63 


Oeneon, 203 
Oeniadae, 139, 201, 281 
Oenoe, 49, 50 
Oenophyta, 279 
Oesyne, 302 

Oeta, 195 


Oligarchy: in Argos, 94; in Boeotia, 
279; in M 271f., in Mende, 
312; in Mytilene, 134, 151, 152 

Olpae, 210, 211, 213, 214, 215 

Olympia, 22, 134, 139, 335 

Olympic games, 139 

Olym Mt, 290 

Olynthus, 106, 343, 344 

Ophioneis, 203, 204 

Orchomenus, 285 

Oropus, 197, 200, 282, 283, 285 


Paches: Athenian eral in 428/7, 
131, 132, 145, 168; commands ex- 
pedition to Lesbos, 143, 149-156, 
162-164; trial of, 167, 170 

Pagondas, son of Aeolidas, 283, 285- 
287 

Pallene, 308, 310, 311, 312 

Panactum, 342, 346, 348 

Panathenaic games, 144 

Panormus, 113, 115 

Paralus, son of Pericles, 117 

Parnes, Mt., 50, 56, 285 

Parrhasia, 334 

Pasitelidas, 319, 320, 321 

Patmus, 151, 153 

Patrae, 109, 110 

Pausanias, King of Sparta, 103 

Pausanias, son of Pleistoanax, 147 

Pegae, 185, 234, 271, 272, 275 

Peisistratus, 124, 127 

Peithias, 177, 178 

Pelargikon, 53 

Pellene, 19 

Peloponnesian League (see Spartan 
Alliance), 31, 40, 69, 139, 272, 276, 
339. 345, 364 

Peloponnesians: forces at start of war, 
19; financial resources, 21, 22; navy 
of, 22, 23, 62, 107, 109, 110, 111, 113, 
114, 115, 121, 123, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 151, 153, 155, 171, 180, 220, 224, 
227, 229, 239, 256 

Peloponnesus, seaborne attacks on, 28, 
30, 67, 68, 71, 75, 84 

Pentelicus, Mt., 56 

Perdiccas, king of Macedon, 63, 67, 
106, 119-122, 314, 319, 321, 322, 333; 
and Athenians, 63, 108, 314; Bra- 
sidas, 303, 310-311; invites Sparta 
into Thrace, 289, 290, 292; joins 
Sparta, 108; and Thessaly, 314 

Pericles, 86, 172, 312, 325, 332, 338, 
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339. 343» 345-348, 351, 363-367; as- 
sesses Peloponnesians, 36; choregus 
for Aeschylus’ Persians, 353; and 
Cimon, 128; constitutional position, 
56; death, 102, 117-119, 124; elected 
general, 430/429, 70; elected general, 
429/8, 93, 101, 270; estimates Athe- 
nian resources, 27; funeral oration, 
64, 65, 66, 86; grave, 115; imperial 
pur. 157, 158, 160, 162, 179, 310; 
ast speech, 86-89, 119; leads attack 
on Peloponnese, 72; leads invasion 
of Megarid, 63; political attacks on, 
53, $8, 8o, 85, 90, 91; political posi- 
tion, 54, 55, 81; and Spartan in- 
vasion, 49; speech in 431, 24; 
strategy, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33s 34. 35. 36, 40, 41, 42, 54, 56, 
57, 58, 64, 66, 67, 68, 69, 72, 73. 74 
75, 76. 77. 78, 79, 80, 84, 85, 99, 
104, 117, 119, 121, 131, 155, 169, 183- 
186, 200, 222, 232, 258, 261, 276, 282, 
287, 356-362; successors, 126, 127, 
128, 129; trial, 91, 92, 93; war aims, 
137, 345. 346 : ' 

Pericles, son of Pericles and Aspasia, 
118 

Persians, 23, $7, 99, 109, 149-151, 257, 
258, 306, 331, 364 

Persian War, 43, 94, 128, 172 

Phanomachus, Athenian general in 
430/29, 97 

Pharsalus, 290 

Pheia, 59 

Philip of Macedon, 283 

Phlius, 275 

Phocis, 19, 202, 279, 281, 308 

Phoenicia, 112 

Phormio, Athenian general in 432/1, 
431/30, 430/29, and 429/8, 38, 54, 63, 
70, 96, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
IIj, 115, 117, 122, 123, 138, 142, 
102, 351, 357 

Phyle, 44 

Pindar, 283 

Piraeus, 20, 27, 53, 62, 82, 116, 117, 121, 
171 

Pissuthnes, 149, 151 

Plataea, 25, 43, 49, $0, 175, 232, 236, 
237 271, 273, 274, 276, 331, 342, 346; 
allied to Athens, 44, 104, 105; fac- 
tions in, 44, 46; fate, 173, 174; oath 
of, 103; and Sparta, 173; and Spar- 
tan attack, 102, 103, 104, 105, 154; 
strategic value, 44; surrender, 171, 
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172; and Theban attack, 17, 44, 46, 
47. 48, 64, 74 

Pleistoanax, King of Sparta, 49, 83, 
147, 193, 331, 335, 336 . 

Polles, King of the Odomantians, 321, 
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Pollis of Argos, 94 

Polydamidas, 310, 312, 313 

Potidaea, 77, 83, 85, 146, 195, 235, 308, 
312, 318, 319, 358, 359; attacked by 
Athenians, under Hagnon, 55, 78- 
80, 91, 121, 358; attacked by Bra- 
sidas, 317; besieged by Athens, 38- 
40, 63, 67, 68, 77, 95, 359; falls to 
Athens, 97-100, 106, 122, 158 

Potidania, 203 

Prasiae, 72, 73, 74. 77 : 

Procles, Athenian general in 427/6, 
201, 205 

Prote, 229 

Proteas, Athenian general in 432/1 
and 431/0, 54, 55, 58 

Preleum, 344 

Prychia, 255 

Pylos, 73, 130, 131, 169, 219, 221, 227, 
234, 236, 238-241, 243-245, 251, 253, 
256, 257, 261, 263, 265, 281, 288, 303, 
306, 315, 318, 334, 338, 339, 344, 351, 

356, 358, 361; Athenian fleet stops at, 

222, 228; defended by Demosthenes, 
228, 229; fortified by Athens, 223, 
256; Sparta renews attack on, 239- 
241 

Pyrtha, 133, 142 

Pythian games, 317 

Pythodorus, Athenian general in 426/5 
and 425/4, 193, 218, 219, 269, 270, 
301 


Ramphias, 333 
Rhegium, 25, 188, 190, 191, 219, 265 
Rhium, 109, 113 


Sadocus of Thrace, 95, 122 
Salaethus, 146, 151, 153, 154 
Salamis, 116, 117, 141, 273 
Salynthius, 214, 217, 281 
Samian War, 37, 55 
Samos, 37, 135, 146, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
158, 160, 164, 278, 364 
a spon 343, 344 
c Gulf, 62, 68, 116, 119, 141, 271 
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Scione, 131, 157, 158, 308, 310-312, 
314 315, 319, 321, 343 
Segesta, 38 
Seuthes of Thrace, 122 
Sicels, 190, 191, 192, 265, 269 
Sicily, 19, 23, 107, 169, 201, 218, 219, 
220, 228, 233, 255, 256, 158, 263, 
265ff., 300, 301; Athenian expedition 
to in 427, 181f., 188, in 415, 7, 17, 
72, 131, 183, 356; factions in, 265, 
270 
Sicyon, 29, 34, 275, 307 
Simmias, 91 
Singos, 343 
Siphae, 279, 280, 281, 287 
Sitalces of Thrace, 63, 67, 95, 97, 106, 
119-122 
Sithonia, 302 
Socrates, philosopher, 286, 325 
Socrates, son of Antigenes, Athenian 
eneral in 432/1 and 431/0, 54, 55, 58 
Sollium, 59, 67, 68, 73, 342, 348 
Solon, 127 
Solygeia, 253, 254 
Sophocles, Athenian general in 426/5 
and 425/4, 218, 228, 229; and Cor- 
Cyra, 220, 221, 222, 224, 255, 156; at 
Pylos, 228, 229, 255; and Sicily, 193, 
219, 220, 166, 270; at Sphacteria, 
265; trial and punishment of, 269, 
301 
Sophocles, 305 
Sparta, ied peace offer in 426, 194 
Spartan alliance, Thebes in, 103 
Sparta; and Acarnia, attack on, 107, 
108; and Aetolia, 209; and Ambra- 
cia, 209; and Argos, 264, 334, 347 
—and Athens: gathers army to attack 
in 431, 48; rejects peace offer, 159; 
truce with, 305f.; and Boeotia, 202, 
208, 235, 280; and Brasidas, 303, 314, 
317; campaign in NW Greece, 211f.; 
and Corcyra, 180, 220, 222, 224; and 
Corinth, 235; and Crete, 112; and 
Cythera, 261, 263; and Elis, 335; fac- 
tions in, 41, 69, 94, 99, 147, 148, 172, 
180, 193, 194, 259, 303, 315; favors 
peace after the death of Brasidas, 
m helots, 221, 227, 239, 248, 288, 
06; Lesbian rebellion, 136; and Me- 
ian 235, 271, 278; and Melos, 198; 
and Mytilene, 137, 138, 139, 141, 143, 
146, 147, 148, 351 153; Naupactus, at- 
tack on, 209f.; peace terms offered 
by, 82, 83, 85, 231f., 248; and Per- 
Sia, 94, 95, 99, 257, 258; Piraeus, at- 


Sparta (cont.) 
tack on, 116-117; Plataea, attack on, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 171, 172; policy 
of before war, 40, 41; and los, 
225-227, 230; and Sicily, 183, 190; 
Sphacteria, surrender of troops on, 
247; strategy of, 19-21, 23, 24, 36, 
57. 84, 93. 94. 99, 148, 195, 196, 233, 
288, 303, 333, 350-352; and Syracuse, 
183, 268; and Th y, 290; and 
"Thrace, 302, 331, 343; threatens to 
build permanent fort in Attica, 342; 
war aims of, 18, 172; xymbouloi, 
11 

Spartan alliance (see Peloponnesian 
League), 19, 25, 235, 236, 307, 334 

Spartolus, 108, 120, 343 

Sphacteria, 36, 83, 166, 185, 200, 209, 
222, 223, 227, 229, 230, 231, 234, 236, 
238, 239, 242, 245, 247, 249, 258, 261, 
263, 264, 265, 315, 318, 324, 329, 332, 
333s 335» 345» 350 354, 360 


ban 293, 321, 322, 342, 347 
ingrad, 238 


Sthenelaidas, 331 

Stolus, 343 

Stratus, 108, 109, 111 

Strymon River, 288, 294, 295, 298, 
300, 302, 325 

Strymonian Gulf, 292 

Styphon, 247 

Susa, 23, 94 

Sybota, battle of, 21, 26, 109, 175 

Syracuse, 19, 181, 183, 185, 188, 190, 
191, 219, 266, 268-270 


Tanagra, 130, 197, 198, 200, 282, 285 

Tantalus, 264 

Taras, 19 

Tegea, 334 

Teichlum| 203 

Tenedos, 135, 153 

Teutiaplus of Elis, 149 

Thasos, 147, 295, 296, 298, 300, 301 

Thebes, 19, 41, 43, 50, 103, 235, 283, 
285, 342, 360; allied to Sj a DM 
and Boeotia, 279; defeated by Nicias 
near Tanagra, 198; oligarchy in, 44; 
and Plataea, 103, 104, 172, 173, 174; 
Plataea, attack on in 431, 44, 46, 47, 
48; treason in Persian War, 172 

Themistocles, 127, 128 

Theopompus, $5, 79 

Thera, 26, 198 

Theramenes, 127 

Therme, 63 
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Thermopylae, 46, 121, 197 

Thespiae, 285 

Thespis, 279 

Thessaly, 25, 51, 57, 71, 196, 197, 288- 
290, 303, 314, 315, 331 333 

Thirty Years’ Peace of 445, 17, 18, 
20, 87, 347 

Thrace, 26, 63, 95, 107, 121, 122, 196, 
197, 278, 287-289, 302, 304, 308, 310, 
315, 319, 322, 325-327, 331-333, 338, 
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Thrasymelidas, Spartan navarch, 224 
Thriasian plain, 50, 51, 53 
Thronium, 58, 62, 67, 68, 73 
Thucydides, son of Melesias, 87, 88, 


127 

Thucydides, son of Olorus, historian 
of Peloponnesian War, 297, 300, 
301, 307; on Archidamus' strategy, 
52; and Brasidas, 328; and chance, 
223, 224, 231; and Cleon, 234, 237, 
318, 324, 328-330; commands Athe- 
nian fleet in Thrace, 295-296; with 
Demosthenes in Northwest (?), 216; 
at Eion, 298; general in 424/3, 260; 
knowledge of geography of Pylos 
and Sphacteria, 226, 227; property 
in Thrace, 121; on S, 1515; 
speeches in his History, 65, 89, 134, 
141, 267, 298; 365-367; suffers from 
plsque, 71; at Thasos, 295; in 
‘Thrace, 290; tried and exiled, 299f. 

Thudippus, 249, 251 

Thyrea, 63, 264 

Timagoras of Tegea, 94 

Timophanes, 136 

Torone, 157, 158, 298, 302, 309, 310, 
311, 316, 319, 320, 321, 324, 329, 343 

Trachis, 195, 208 

Treason: at Amphipolis, 295; at Anac- 
torium, 256; at Argos, 253; in - 
Boeotia, 279; at Megara, 272f. 

Tripodiscus, 275 

Troezen, 31-34, 72, 73, 185, 235, 237, 
154, 255, 306 

"Truman, Harry, 159 


Villia, 49 

Xanthippus, son of Pericles, 117, 128 

Xenophon, son of Euripides of Melite, 
Athenian general in 430/29, 55, 70, 
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Preface 


This book is the third volume of a projected history of the 
Peloponnesian War, which I will complete with a fourth volume 
carrying the story down to the surrender of Athens in 404 B.c. 
The present book deals with the period from the Peace of Nicias 
in 421 to the destruction of the Athenian expedition against Sic- 
ily in 413. Although the period is generally divided into two 
parts, as it is in this book, I believe that it demonstrates a basic 
unity; its tale is of the failure of an unsatisfactory peace. The 
Sicilian expedition, though not the inevitable result of the in- 
adequacies of the peace, arose from those shortcomings. I believe 
that the period is further unified by its central character, Nicias, 
whose policy dominated its first part, whose leadership domi- 
nated the second, and whose personality, talents, and flaws were 
so important for the shape and outcome of both. My purpose in 
this volume, as in the earlier ones, is to illuminate the course of 
events by examining the ancient accounts critically in order to 
reveal, especially, the close relationship between domestic politics 
and foreign policy. 

For the reasons given in my preface to The Archidamian War, | 
have continued to follow Thucydides’ annalistic organization. | 
again treat later, non- Thucydidean sources such as Plutarch and 
Diodorus with respect if not, I hope, with gullibility. This prac- 
tice has drawn some criticism, but my work persuades me more 
than ever that the ancients knew more about the fifth century 
than Thucydides chose, or was able, to tell us, and that careful 
use of other sources can increase our understanding. 

I also continue to treat the speeches in Thucydides as honest 
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attempts to produce some semblance of the arguments made in 
speeches that were actually given, whatever they may be in addi- 
tion. I have lately tried to justify this practice in an article called 
“The Speeches in Thucydides and the Mytilene Debate" (Yale 
Classical Studies 24 [1975], 71-94). Further arguments in defense 
of both practices are found at appropriate places in this volume. 

Again I must acknowledge my obvious debt to the fundamen- 
tal work of Georg Busolt. In this volume more than in the earlier 
ones | have benefited much from the perceptive and pioneering 
work of George Grote. There are many scholars of our own time 
to whom | owe important debts; among them I must give special 
mention to Antony Andrewes and K. J. Dover, whose work 
on the fourth volume of A. W. Gomme's commentary on 
Thucydides is an indispensable aid to historians, and to Russell 
Meiggs and David Lewis for their edition of the Greek inscrip- 
tions. 

| am grateful to Heinrich von Staden, Paul Rahe, Barry 
Strauss, and Alvin Bernstein for their criticism of parts or all of 
the manuscript. I am also indebted to the A. Whitney Griswold 
Fund of Yale University for defraying the cost of typing. 


DoNALD KAGAN 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Part One 


The Unraveling 
of the Peace 


In March of 421, after ten years of devastating, disruptive, and 
burdensome war, the Athenians and the Spartans made peace on 
behalf of themselves and those of their allies for whom they 
could speak. Weariness, the desire for peace, the desire of the 
Athenians to restore their financial resources, the Spartans’ wish 
to recover their men taken prisoner at Sphacteria in 425 and to 
restore order and security to the Peloponnesus, the removal by 
death in battle of the leading advocate of war in each city—all 
helped to produce a treaty that most Greeks hoped would bring a 
true end to the great war. In fact, the peace lasted no more than 
eight years, for in the spring of 413, Agis, son of Archidamus, 
led a Peloponnesian army into Attica, ravaged the land as his 
father had done eighteen years earlier, and took the further step 
of establishing a permanent fort at Decelea.' 

Ever since antiquity the peace has borne the name of Nicias,? 
the man who more than any other brought it into being, de- 


12.19.1-2. All references are to Thucydides unless otherwise indicated. The 
precise duration of the formal peace is much debated, for Thucydides' remark 
in 5.25.3 that Athens and Sparta held off from invading each other's territory 
xai éni EE étn u£v xai déxa urvac àxéoyovto uù éni tjv Exatéowv yhv 
oteatévoat, cannot be squared with his account of the Athenian attack on 
Laconia in the summer of 414. Since Thucydides himself emphasizes that 
fighting continued throughout the entire period, the point is not of great impor- 
tance. Modern scholars treat the entire period from the peace of 421 to the 
destruction of the Sicilian expedition as a unit. For a good discussion of the 
chronological problems see HCT IV, 6-9. 

* Andoc. 3.8; Plut. Mic. 9.7, Ak. 14.2. 
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fended it, and worked to maintain it. Although the years 421- 
413 easily fall into two phases, before and after the Athenians 
launched their invasion of Sicily, the entire period is given unity 
by the central role played in it by Nicias. Relations between 
Greek states and between Athenian factions were volatile in 
these years, but Athens remained the vital and active power in 
the Greek system of states, and Nicias was the central figure in 
Athens. Stodgier, less spoken of, and less impressive than his 
brilliant contemporary Alcibiades, he nonetheless was more re- 
sponsible than anyone else for the course of events. The death of 
Cleon had left Nicias without a political opponent who could 
match his own experience and stature. The Athenian defeats at 
Megara and Delium and the loss of Amphipolis and other north- 
ern cities made Nicias’ repeated arguments for restraint and a 
negotiated peace with Sparta seem wise in retrospect. His chain 
of successful campaigns unblemished by defeat and his reputa- 
tion for extraordinary piety further strengthened his appeal to 
the Athenian voters. At no time since the death of Pericles had 
an Athenian politician had a comparable opportunity to achieve a 
position of leadership and to place his own stamp on the policy of 
Athens. As it is natural to connect the outcome of the Archida- 
mian War with the plans and conduct of Pericles, so it is appro- 
priate and illuminating to see how the outcome of the Peace of 
Nicias, in both its phases, was, to a great extent, the product of 
the plans and conduct of the man most responsible for creating it 
and seeking to make it effective. 


1. A Troubled Peace 


No amount of relief and rejoicing by the Spartan and Athe- 
nian signers of the Peace of Nicias could conceal its deficiencies. 
The very ratification of the peace revealed its tenuous and un- 
satisfactory character, for the Boeotians, Eleans, and Megarians 
rejected the treaty and refused to swear the oaths.! Nor did 
Sparta's recently acquired allies in Amphipolis and the rest of the 
Thraceward region accept the peace, which required them once 
again to submit to the unwelcome rule of Athens.? The Spartans 
and Athenians drew lots to see who should take the first step in 
carrying out the treaty, and the Spartans lost. An ancient story 
says that Nicias used his great personal wealth to assure the 
outcome, but if the story is true he wasted his money.? The 
Spartans, to be sure, returned such Athenian prisoners as they 
held and sent an embassy to Clearidas, their governor in Am- 
phipolis, ordering him to surrender Amphipolis and force the 
other cities of the neighborhood to accept the peace treaty (see 
Map 1). Sparta's allies in Thrace refused the demand and, even 
worse, Clearidas did the same. In defense of his refusal, 
Clearidas pointed to the Amphipolitans' unwillingness to yield 
and his own inability to force them, but, in fact, he himself was 
unsympathetic to the order and unwilling to carry it out.* He 
hurried back to Sparta to defend himself against possible charges 

Ue ty jars 

2 


* Thucydides (5.21.1) mentions no chicanery. Plutarch (Nic. 10.1) tells the 
tale, attributing it to Theophrastus. 

45.21.1-2. Thucydides says Clearidas refused the order “to please the Chal- 
cidians.” 
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of disobedience and to see if the terms of the treaty could be 
changed. Although he learned that the peace was already bind- 
ing, Clearidas returned to Amphipolis with slightly but signifi- 
cantly modified orders: he was to “restore Amphipolis, if possi- 
ble, but if not, to withdraw whatever Peloponnesians were in 
t: 

These orders were a clear breach of both the spirit and the 
letter of the peace. The treaty required the Spartans to restore 
the city to Athens, not to abandon it to the enemies of Athens. 
The restoration of Amphipolis was Athens' foremost material 
aim in making peace, and the Spartans not only failed to deliver 
it but tacitly condoned their governor's conspiracy to keep it out 
of Athenian hands. Sparta's first action was not likely to inspire 
trust among the Athenians.$ 

The continued resistance of Sparta's nearer allies further 
threatened the chances for continued peace. Clearidas' visit to 
Sparta must have come at least two weeks after the signing of the 
Peace of Nicias, but the allied delegates were still there.” The 
Spartans must have spent the intervening time trying to per- 
suade them to accept the treaty, but with no success. Each ally 
had good reasons for rejecting the peace. Megara had suffered 
repeated ravages of her farmland and an attack on the city that 
almost put it into Athenian hands. Worse yet, its main port on 
the Saronic Gulf, Nisaea, had fallen under Athenian control and 
the peace did not restore it. This loss threatened both the econ- 
omy and security of Megara (see Map 2). Elis rejected the peace 
because of a private quarrel with Sparta.? 

The Boeotians' refusal to accept the peace is harder to explain. 
Thucydides' narrative reveals that they refused to restore to the 
Athenians either the border fortress of Panactum, which they 


26:21-3. 

$Eduard Meyer (Forsch. Il, 353) argued that Clearidas was not able to turn 
Amphipolis over to Athens, but the account of Thucydides makes it clear that 
he could, but did not want to, alleging his inability as a pretext: ovdé 6 
KAcapíóac nagédwxe thv nóAw, xagióuevoc toic XadxiwWevor, AÉyov wç 
où óvvaróc ein Bia éxeivwv nagaóióóvai. See Busolt, GG II:2, 1200, n. 1, 
and HCT III, 69o. 

7 5.22.1; Busolt, GG IIl:2, 1200, n. 2. 

85.31; Kagan, Arcbidamian War, 335. 
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had seized in 422, or the Athenian prisoners taken in the Ar- 
chidamian War. But these were not reasons for the Boeotian 
unwillingness to accept the peace, merely evidences of it. 
Though Thucydides explains the motives of the other recalci- 
trant allies of Sparta he does not do so for the Boeotians, so we 
can only speculate. The Boeotians, led by the Thebans, seem to 
have acted out of fear. Theban power, prestige, and ambition 
had grown greatly during the war. In 431, or soon thereafter, the 
citizens of Erythrae, Scaphae, Scolus, Aulis, Schoenus, Potniae, 
and many other small unwalled towns had migrated to Thebes 
and settled down, doubling the size of the city? (see Map 2). In 
427 the Spartans gained control of Plataea and turned it over to 
their Theban allies. Within a short time the Thebans destroyed 
the city and occupied its territory.!? Probably then, or soon 
after, the number of Thebes’ votes in the Boeotian federal coun- 
cil was increased from two to four; “two for their own city and 
two on behalf of Plataea, Scolus, Erythrae, Scaphae,” and a 
number of other small towns. '' 

The power and influence of the Thebans had been further 
increased by the leading part they played in the victory over the 
Athenians at Delium. !? They took advantage of this new power 
in the summer of 423 when they destroyed the walls of Thespiae 
on the grounds that the Thespians sympathized with Athens. 
“They [the Thebans] had always wanted to do this, but it was 
now easier to accomplish since the flower of the Thespians had 
been destroyed in the battle against the Athenians [at De- 
lium]."!? Since these gains had occurred while Athens was dis- 
tracted by a major war against the Peloponnesians, the Peace of 
Nicias was a threat to the new Theban position. The end of 


"Hellenica Oxyrhynchia XM, 3 = XVII, 3 in the Teubner edition of Bartoletti. 
See also I. A. F. Bruce, An Historical Commentary on the Hellenica Oxyrbynchia 
(Cambridge, 1967), 114. 

103.68. 

11 Hellenica Oxyrbynchia Xl, 3 = XVI, 3. See also Bruce, Historical Commen- 
tary, 104-106, and J. A. O. Larsen, Greek Federal States (Oxford, 1968), pp. 
37-38. 

4.91.1; Kagan, Archidamian War, 283-286. 

134.133.1. Larsen (Greek Federal States, 34 and 37) suggests that it may also 
have been at this time that the Thebans weakened their traditional enemy 
Orchomenus by removing Chaeronea from its control. 
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Sparta’s treaty with Argos, and the discontent and disaffection of 
Corinth, Elis, and Mantinea guaranteed that the Spartans would 
be fully occupied in the Peloponnesus. They could not, even if 
they would, prevent the Athenians, newly freed from other con- 
cerns, from interfering in Boeotia. The democratic and separatist 
forces in the Boeotian cities would surely seek help from the 
Athenians, who might be glad to assist them in hopes of restor- 
ing the control over Boeotia which they had exercised between 
the battles of Oenophyta and Coronea. So frightened were the 
Thebans that, even while rejecting the Peace of Nicias, they 
negotiated an unusual, if not unique, truce with the Athenians 
whereby the original cessation of hostilities was for ten days; 
after that, termination by either side would require ten days’ 
notice.!* Such fears, along with great ambitions, made the The- 
bans hope for the renewal of a war that would lead to the defeat 
of Athens and the destruction of its power.!® 

Of all Sparta's allies Corinth was least satisfied with the peace. 
None of the grievances that had led the Corinthians to push the 
Spartans toward war in 431 had been removed. Potidaea was 
firmly in Athenian hands, its citizens, descendants of Corinthian 
colonists, driven from their homes and scattered. The island of 
Corcyra remained allied to Athens, and Megara was intimidated 
by the Athenian garrison at Nisaea. Corinth, moreover, had 
suffered territorial losses in the northwest. Sollium and Anac- 
torium remained in hostile hands, and Corinthian influence 
throughout the entire region had been destroyed (see Map 3). 
Only the destruction of Athenian power would enable Corinth 
to achieve the restoration of her former position, so the Corin- 
thians rejected the peace and sought to disrupt the diplomatic 
situation that emerged from it. 

The continued refusal of their allies to accept the peace left the 
Spartans in a dangerous situation. They could not bring their 
allies into the treaty; they could not compel the Boeotians to 


145.26.2. Thucydides calls the truce an éxeyergiav dexrjuegov. | follow the 
very sensible interpretation of Andrewes in HCT IV, 11. 

15We may get some idea of Theban war aims from the demand they made at 
the end of the Peloponnesian War that the city of Athens be destroyed (Xen. 
Hell. 2.2.19). 
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restore Panactum; they would not restore Amphipolis. This dip- 
lomatic impasse threatened to produce an Athenian reaction 
against the policy of Nicias and a repudiation of his peace. Even 
if the Athenians were unwilling to go so far, they would cer- 
tainly refuse to restore Pylos and Cythera or, most important, to 
return the prisoners taken at Sphacteria. The alienation of 
Athens was especially dangerous for it would encourage the 
menacing ambitions of Argos, which had already indicated its 
unwillingness to renew its treaty with Sparta.!® The prospect of 
an Argive-Athenian alliance, probably joined by such disaffected 
states as Elis and Mantinea, was a nightmare for the Spartans 
and it forced them to seek some way out of the situation that 
favored it.!? 

As a solution, the Spartans abandoned their attempt to per- 
suade their recalcitrant allies and instead offered a defensive al- 
liance to the Athenians. The alliance, like the peace, was in- 
tended to last fifty years. Each side promised to defend the other 
against attack and to regard the attackers as a common enemy. In 
addition, the Athenians pledged to assist the Spartans in case of a 
helot rebellion. A final clause permitted changes in the terms of 
the alliance by mutual consent.'® As a token of good faith in their 
new allies the Athenians surrendered the Spartan prisoners 
whom they had held since 425.!? 

The language of Thucydides implies that the request for the 
alliance came from the Spartans and that it was a response to the 
immediate problem, rather than the fulfillment of a bargain 
made during the negotiations for the Peace of Nicias.?? There is 
little reason to doubt either implication, for the peace negotiators 
could not have known that things would turn out so badly, and, 
as we have seen, the Spartans were in desperate need of the 
Athenian alliance.?! The question is: why did the Athenians 


1655222: 

See Kagan, Archidamian War, 334-335. 

18 

8923" 

195.24.2. 

205,22.2:06 Ó' a0tQv ovx éonxovov ,éxeívovc èv [the allies]Jazéxenpav , 
attoi dé [the Spartans] ztoóc tovc 'A05vaíovc Evupayiav énoiobvro. 

*!F, E. Adcock (CAH V., 253) and W. S. Ferguson (CAH V., 256) argue 
that the alliance had been prearranged during the negotiations for the peace. 
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agree to the alliance and hand over the prisoners who had been 
their security against invasion, even though the Spartans had 
failed to carry out their earlier agreements? Most Athenians, of 
course, still wanted peace, and without the alliance the Peace of 
Nicias was threatened with collapse. It has been suggested that 
the alliance at least guaranteed Athens against attack by the 
states that rejected the peace.?? But if the Athenians retained the 
Spartan prisoners and the Spartans lived in fear of an Argive 
attack, there was no chance of Peloponnesian support for an 
attack by the Megarians, Boeotians, or Corinthians, and without 
that support they presented little danger. In fact, the ten days’ 
truces that the Boeotians sought from the Athenians and the 
Corinthians’ attempts to share them?? are evidence that these 
dissident states feared attack by the Athenians more than vice 
versa. It has also been suggested that the Athenians may have 
hoped that the alliance would broaden the rift between the 
Spartans and their allies.?* Although there is no doubt that the 
dissident allies cited the alliance as grounds for their discontent, 
this appears to have been only a pretext. Their dissent in fact 
predated the alliance and stemmed from more basic complaints. 
The rift would have widened in any case. It is even likely that 
the absence of an alliance would have encouraged Argos, Elis, 
and Mantinea to press forward more quickly and firmly. 
Nicias and his Athenian supporters accepted the alliance with 
Sparta for reasons both deeper and less tangible. Nicias and the 


This view is based on the belief that "Athens had won the war," but that 
"Sparta was not yet so reduced that she could be forced to face the risks of the 
Peace without the security of the alliance" (253). But Athens had not won the 
war, and it was Sparta that had forced Athens to accept the peace by threaten- 
ing to establish a fort in Attica. (See 5.17.2 and Kagan, Archidamian War, 
346-347.) Grote (VII, 4-5) suggests that Nicias and Laches may have proposed 
the idea to the Spartans. lt is not unlikely that the Spartans discussed the 
matter with Nicias before making their proposal. It would be chiefly his job to 
persuade the Athenians, and his support was vital. Plutarch (Nic. 10.2) goes so 
far as to say that Nicias persuaded the Spartans and Athenians to add the 
alliance to the peace, but Thucydides’ account seems preferable. 

22Busolt, GG 111:2, 1205. 

135:26:2 and §.32.5. 

24This point is made by Meyer, Forsch. Il, 353, and accepted by Busolt, GG 
11:2, 1205. 
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politicians who surrounded him had strong personal and political 
reasons for wanting the alliance. Sparta’s failure to hand over 
Amphipolis or to bring the major dissident states into the peace 
threatened to discredit both the peace policy and the men who 
advocated it, but we would be mistaken to think that such con- 
cerns were paramount. We have no reason to doubt that Nicias 
and his supporters welcomed the alliance for itself and looked 
upon it as a great achievement. Since her rise as an imperial 
power Athens had alternated between two different policies to- 
ward Sparta. First, under Cimon’s leadership, the Athenians had 
maintained friendly relations with the Spartans, even offering 
help in time of need. Then, led by Ephialtes and Pericles, they 
had fought the First Peloponnesian War in the hope of achieving 
supremacy. When that war ended the Athenians were lucky to 
have escaped with their empire, army, navy, and fields intact. 
Between 445 and the outbreak of the great Peloponnesian War 
they had tried to keep the peace on the basis of mutually discrete 
spheres of influence. In the Archidamian War they reluctantly 
returned to fighting and emerged with a population reduced by a 
third, their homes, fields, trees, and vines destroyed, and their 
treasury depleted. As early as 425 Nicias had wanted to accept 
the Spartan offer of peace and an alliance, and intervening events 
must have led him to regret the lost chance more than ever. The 
idea of a Spartan alliance aroused visions of a return to the happy 
and glorious policy of Cimon.?* The alliance offered by the 
Spartans in 421, in fact, might seem to have exceeded what 
Cimon had achieved. In Cimon’s day the Spartans had been the 
unquestioned leaders of the Greeks while the Athenians were 
one among a number of allied states. The alliance of 421, on the 
other hand, was concluded by two powers, each claiming an 
equal part in the hegemony over the rest of Greece; furthermore, 
it was an alliance that the Spartans had been forced to seek in 
order to obtain Athenian protection. 

The Cimonian policy had been good for Athens, allowing the 
Athenians to expand their Aegean empire and increase their 
prosperity free of warfare on the Greek mainland. But in 462 
that policy had shattered on the rock of Spartan suspicion and 


25The comparison with the Cimonian policy is made by Meyer, Forsch. Il, 
293 and 355; Beloch, GG 11:21, 345; and Busolt, GG lII:2, 1204. 
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jealousy.?9 There had always been a core of Spartans hostile to 
Athens and unwilling to recognize her empire or her equality 
with Sparta. In the early part of the century, and especially 
while the philo-Laconian Cimon was Athens’ leading politician, 
these anti-Athenian Spartans were in the minority, but at crucial 
moments they could bring over the more placid and conservative 
Spartans and impose their policy.?” They were able to do so in 
446/45, when the rebellions of Megara and Euboea made Athens 
vulnerable.?? In 440, when Samos rebelled, they were able to 
summon a meeting of the Peloponnesian League to consider join- 
ing with the Samians. Only the resistance of their allies led by 
Corinth prevented the Spartans from attacking Athens.?? This 
same Spartan faction was, of course, able to persuade its coun- 
trymen to go to war against Athens in 431. Even more signifi- 
cantly, the Spartans rejected the Athenian offer of peace in 
430.9? Their own offer of peace and an alliance in 425 arose 
because of their defeat at Sphacteria and their desperation to 
recover the prisoners taken there.?! Even if the majority of 
Spartans sincerely wanted peace and an alliance in 42 1 there was 
little reason to believe they would continue to do so after the 
immediate danger had passed. Ten years of hard fighting had not 
softened Spartan feelings toward Athens, and Spartan policy 
could be volatile. Each year new ephors were elected, and they 
could bring with them an entirely new outlook. The fact is that, 
even though the Athenians concluded the alliance and restored 
the prisoners, the new board of ephors that took office early in 
the autumn of 421 included at least two men hostile to the peace 
treaty.?? 

?6Kagan, Outbreak, 72-73. 

27For a useful discussion of the attitude of Spartans toward Athens see Ste. 
Croix, Origins, 169-210. Although 1 believe he overestimates the continuing 
influence of the faction hostile to Athens (he calls them "hawks"), he is right in 
saying that there was "at times a large and influential group of Spartans which 
deeply resented the transference from Sparta to Athens of the leadership of the 
anti-Persian alliance and the resulting growth of Athenian power, and wished 
to regain the hegemony by force" (169). 

291 Tie 

291 ,40.5-6; 41. 1-3. See also Ste. Croix, Origins, 200-203, and Meiggs, Athe- 
nian Empire (Oxford, 1972), 190, 461-462. 

302.59; Kagan, Archidamian War, 80-85. 


314.19. 1, 4.18; Kagan, Archidamian War, 234. 
325 .36.1; HCT IV, 38. 
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In 421 a Cimonian policy was no longer possible. Cimon and 
his Spartan counterparts had been able to build on the recent 
memory of glorious and successful collaboration between Athens 
and Sparta against the Persians. In 479 Athens was not yet a 
great imperial power and a threat to Spartan hegemony; the 
Spartans and Athenians had never fought a serious war against 
each other. After the Peace of Nicias all was otherwise. Recent 
memories were of long and bitter wars between the two cities 
and of continuing rivalry. There was little, if any, goodwill on 
which to build an enduring peace. Trust could not be assumed 
but must be earned. In that sense the alliance may even have 
damaged the chances for peace, for it allowed Sparta to continue 
to ignore its obligations under the peace treaty and thereby in- 
creased Athenian mistrust. 34 

Nicias and his associates did not view the situation so darkly. 
They had wanted to accept the Spartan offer in 425 and must 
have believed that events between 425 and 421 had proven them 
right. The failure of the Megarian and Boeotian campaigns and 
the defeats at Delium and Amphipolis showed the futility of 
further fighting. Why not, they might have reasoned, give peace 
a chance? Since Athens was in a stronger position and Sparta 
apparently was not willing to fulfill its commitment, did it not 
behoove the Athenians to act generously, to take the first step in 
the hope of creating a climate of mutual trust? Such feelings may 
be laudable and sometimes effective, but in 421 they were 
foolish. No mere gesture could make the Spartans restore Am- 
phipolis, but until they did so, most Athenians would be disap- 
pointed, suspicious, and angry. The result must be to increase 
rather than reduce tension. It is hard to disagree with Grote’s 
assessment that “there was never any public recommendation of 
Kleon... so ruinously impolitic as this alliance with Sparta and 
surrender of the captives."?* 


33 Grote says that "the alliance, in fact, prevented the peace from being 
fulfilled" (VII, 7). My reliance on Grote here and throughout the volume will 
be evident. Although his understanding of Athenian politics is too rigid and 
formal, too reminiscent of the English politics of his own day, his understand- 
ing of the period is wonderfully shrewd and perceptive. 

**Grote, VII, 8. For the most vigorous attack on Grote's interpretation see 
Meyer, Forsch. Il, 352ff. 
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If the acceptance of the Spartan alliance was a mistake, it 
remains to ask what else Athens could have done. On the as- 
sumption that Spartan hostility and jealousy were bound to per- 
sist and that lasting peace was impossible without a major change 
in the balance of power, a rare, perhaps unique opportunity 
seemed to present itself. The Athenians could encourage a new 
coalition led by Argos and joined by the other democratic states 
of the Peloponnesus, Elis and Mantinea. They could join this 
new alliance themselves, send an army into the Peloponnesus, 
and force a battle in which the odds would no longer be power- 
fully against them. They could improve those odds by distract- 
ing the Spartans with helot raids launched from Pylos and raids 
on coastal towns from the sea. A victory in such a battle would 
probably put an end to the Peloponnesian League and to Spartan 
power, as the Theban victory at Leuctra did fifty years later. A 
defeat, though unpleasant, would not be a disaster. Such a policy 
soon appealed to some Athenians, but not in 421. War-weariness 
was still the dominant feeling and Nicias still the great figure in 
Athenian politics. Cleon might have chosen such an aggressive 
policy, as he had in 425, and he would have had the persuasive 
ability and stature to challenge Nicias. But Cleon was dead, and 
he had no successor of equal ability.** 

If an aggressive policy was impossible in 421, could not the 
Athenians have made a better bargain? At least they could have 
insisted on the restoration of Amphipolis before making the al- 
liance and returning the Spartan prisoners.?9 It is, however, 
unlikely that the Spartans would send an army to Thrace suffi- 
cient to capture Amphipolis, even with Athenian support. They 
had not done so during the Archidamian War and would surely 


351 ly perbolus is treated in Old Comedy as the successor of Cleon. See Aris- 
toph. Peace 679ff. and Frogs 570. He appears to have opposed the Peace of 
Nicias (Peace 918ff.) and in general to have supported an aggressive policy. See 
Gilbert, Beitráge, 209-215. The ancient writers treat him with a disdain they 
never show Cleon and suggest that he was never so effective. Thucydides, for 
instance, calls him a uox8roóv &v0pwztov, and says he was ostracized dia 
zovnoíav xai aioxvvnv tic nółewç ... (8.73.3). Alcibiades, whose family 
had close ties with the Spartans and had once been their proxenoi in Athens, had 
only recently been currying favor with the Spartans and had not yet turned 
against the peace (5.43.2; 6.89.2). 

36Such is the suggestion of Grote, VII, 8. 
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not do so now, when the Peloponnesus was in turmoil. To offer 
an alliance in exchange for the Spartans’ handing over Am- 
phipolis would only emphasize Sparta’s failure to carry out her 
commitments, anger the Athenians, and hasten a breach. 

If neither an aggressive policy nor harder bargaining were 
attractive choices, there remained one other option: the Athe- 
nians could refuse the alliance without breaking the Peace of 
Nicias and allow events to take their course. This plan offered 
advantages. Without risking any Athenian lives or costing any 
money Athens could keep the pressure on Sparta. Possession of 
the Spartan prisoners and the new Argive threat would guaran- 
tee Athens against attack. The Argive League would come into 
being and challenge Spartan supremacy in the Peloponnesus. So 
long as Athens held aloof from Sparta, the Argives would not be 
deterred and would, in fact, be encouraged by the prospect of an 
alliance with Athens in the near future. Helots could escape to 
Pylos and, perhaps, foment a new rebellion. Further develop- 
ments cannot be calculated; Sparta might or might not have 
regained the support of Corinth, Megara, and Boeotia in her 
struggle for Peloponnesian dominion. With or without these de- 
fectors she might or might not have been able to defeat her 
enemies. In any case, Athens could only have benefited from the 
turmoil, and an Athenian refusal to join with Sparta would have 
increased both that turmoil and the danger to Sparta. When we 
recognize that a course so moderate, so safe, and so promising 
was available to the Athenians, we can only marvel at their 
decision to make the alliance.*” 


37To Nicias and those who thought like him, however, even such a policy 
would not have been attractive. For them this was an opportunity not to be 
missed. If Athens refused the alliance and the Spartans defeated their enemies, 
there would be no renewal of the offer of the alliance that, they expected, 
would bring peace and an end to Spartan attacks on the Athenian Empire. 


2. The Separate League 


After the Spartan-Athenian alliance was concluded, the am- 
bassadors from the Peloponnesian states that the Spartans had 
been unable to persuade to join in the Peace of Nicias left for 
home. The Corinthians were an exception. They went instead to 
Argos, where they held conversations with some of the Argive 
magistrates.’ The Corinthians argued that the alliance between 
Athens and Sparta could have no good purpose, that it must be 
aimed at the “enslavement of the Peloponnesus,” and that the 
Argives must take the lead in a new alliance to save the Pelopon- 
nesians from such a fate.? Corinth seemed to be instigating the 
formation of a separate league, a third force in the Greek world 
that could stand apart from the two older power blocs and resist 
their combined forces. Corinth’s true motives and goals, how- 
ever, are far from clear. 

The motive that the Corinthians offered for the new coalition, 
i.e., to protect the Peloponnesians from enslavement by the two 
great powers, can only have been a pretext. It was evident to 
Thucydides, it is plain to us, and it could not have escaped the 
wily and well-informed Corinthians that the Spartan-Athenian 
alliance was no menace. The Spartans had made it for defensive 
reasons, to deter an Argive alliance with Athens. The Athenians 
had made it to save a peace that threatened to fall apart. There 
was a greater chance that the Athenians and Spartans would 
come to blows than that they might combine to attack other 


15.27.2. | takeztvag ràv £v tédec Svtwv to mean government officials rather 
than "certain important Argives" (G. T. Griffith, Historia | [1950], 237). For 
my reasons see HCT IV, 23. 

* HCT IV, 23. 
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states in the Peloponnesus.? Nor could the Corinthians have 
intended to replace Spartan leadership of the Peloponnesus with 
an Argive hegemony. The Argives had no quarrel with Athens, 
and were not likely to launch a war against her. Corinth, on the 
other hand, could recover her losses and gain revenge only 
through such a war; this was why she had refused to join the 
peace. Moreover, Peloponnesian hegemony by neighboring 
Argos would be more dangerous to Corinthian autonomy than 
the preeminence of the Spartans.* One scholar has gone so far as 
to suggest that, for the moment at least, the Corinthians, enraged 
by Spartan neglect, abandoned the pursuit of their own interests 
and launched the new policy in search of vengeance.? But there 
is no reason to believe the Corinthians lost their wits on this 
occasion. They continued to pursue positive goals, the recovery 
of Sollium and Anactorium and the destruction of Athenian 
power, and had simply discovered new means to suit the 
changed conditions. The Corinthians needed to renew the war 
between Athens and Sparta, and the proposed Argive alliance 
was a means to that end. 


*Even Robin Seager (CQ LXX [1976], 249-269), who rejects the usual view 
of Corinth's motives, concedes that Corinth's story was more likely to be "pure 
propaganda" (254). 

*Busolt, GG 11I:2, 1207. 

5Seager, CO LXX (1976), 254: "Corinth's behavior is intelligible only on the 
assumption that she temporarily set aside her positive aims and followed at this 
point a totally negative policy designed solely to diminish Sparta. ... Corinth 
set out to take revenge by destroying the League and depriving Sparta of her 
hegemony within the Peloponnese. To the effects that these developments 
might have on relations between the Peloponnese and Athens she seems for the 
moment to have given no thought. Hatred of Athens no doubt sharpened her 
resentment of Athens, but it played no constructive part in framing her policy." 
This view implies that the Corinthians, who urged the Spartans on to war 
because of their grievances against Athens and who suffered further indignities 
at Athenian hands during the war, forgot all that in their anger at the Spartans. 
This seems less than plausible. 

SSurprisingly little has been written about Corinthian motives in this period. 
Busolt, GG, III:2, 1207, shrewdly observed that the separate league aimed 
“womöglich die spartanische Politik auf andere Bahnen drängen.” Westlake 
(AJP LXI [1940], 413-421) seems to have been the first to treat the question in 
depth. He concludes that the Corinthians meant to renew the war, "with the 
substitution of Argos for Sparta as the formal leader of the adversaries of 
Athens" (416). For the same view of Corinth's ultimate aim but a different 
understanding of her plan of achieving it, see D. Kagan, AJP LXXXI (1960), 
291-310. 
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low an Argive alliance could help renew the war, however, is 
difficult to explain. No policy could guarantee success, and any 
policy contained an element of uncertainty and risk. The key to 
the situation lay in Sparta, in the quarrel between its factions and 
in the psychology of its people. The proponents of the Athenian 
alliance were the supporters of the Peace of Nicias. They had 
made the alliance out of fear of Argos, and as long as that fear 
was allayed Sparta would not be eager for war. If Corinth had 
taken no action there is good reason to believe that the Argive 
threat would have disappeared. The past had shown that fear 
was needed to move the Spartans to war, and no one knew this 
better than the Corinthians.” 

One of Corinth’s strongest weapons in influencing Spartan 
policy in the past had been the threat of secession from the 
Peloponnesian League and the implied threat of an alliance with 
Argos. The Corinthians had used that threat with great success 
in helping to goad Sparta to war against Athens in 431.° In 421 
those Spartans inclined to peace must have thought it a mistake 
to have been taken in by Corinth's threat, and in brushing off 
Corinth's complaints about the Peace of Nicias, they called her 
bluff. If Corinth were to have any influence on Spartan policy, 
she must first show that the threat of an Argive alliance was real. 
If such an alliance could be made to include solid oligarchic states 
like Megara, the Boeotian cities, and Tegea, it could frighten 
Sparta with the loss of Peloponnesian hegemony to Argos. Con- 
trol of the Peloponnesian League was the most basic element in 
Sparta's policy and crucial for her survival; fear of its loss might 
make the Spartans willing to take up the cause of their disaf- 
fected allies and resume the war against Athens. The plan might 
not succeed, but no other plan had any chance of achieving 
Corinth's ends. 

Such, we may conjecture, was the thinking of those Corin- 
thians who, apparently on their own initiative and without offi- 


"See 1.23.6: THV u£v yàg AAnOcotatnv nEdgacty, apaveatatny dé Adyw, 
rovc 'A05nvaíovc nyotua u£yáAovc ytyvouévovc xai qgófov nagéxovtacs 
roic AaxeÓauuovíous dvayxdoat éc TÒ zxtoAEutiv . The emphasis is mine. For 
an account of how the Corinthians had worked upon Spartan fears see 1.68-72 
and Kagan, Outbreak, 287-292, 309-310. 

1.71.4; Meyer, Forsch. |l, 314-315; Kagan, Outbreak, 292, 309-310. 
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cial sanction, opened discussions with the Argives. If we have 
understood their purpose rightly, a useful alliance required the 
membership of at least some of the oligarchic states mentioned 
above. A league consisting of Argos, Elis, and Mantinea, even 
joined by Corinth, would not constitute a threat sufficient to 
outweigh the advantages of Sparta’s alliance with Athens. But 
the Corinthian negotiators had still another reason for persuad- 
ing oligarchic states to join the new separate league, a reason 
arising from domestic politics at Corinth. 

Although Thucydides’ account of the period of the Peace of 
Nicias gives us a rare insight into the factional struggles within a 
number of Greek states, he gives us no direct information about 
internal politics at Corinth. Yet common sense and analogies 
with other Greek states suggest that there must have been dif- 
ferences of opinion, especially about a major change in policy 
like the Argive alliance, and that these must sometimes have 
taken the form of factional divisions. Such divisions certainly 
appear after the Peloponnesian War,? and, though conditions 
were now different, the later situation may shed some light on 
Corinthian politics after the Peace of Nicias. 

At the outbreak of the Corinthian War in 395, Corinth was 
governed by a moderate oligarchy, as it had been since the over- 
throw of the Cypselid tyranny in the sixth century. In 392 the 
oligarchs, who had brought Corinth into the coalition against 
Sparta, were challenged by a philo-Laconian group that wanted 
to end the war and rejoin the Spartan alliance. A plot by their 
enemies led to a massacre of the pro-Spartan faction. The sur- 
vivors fled to exile in Sparta, where they spent the rest of the war 
fighting on the Spartan side against their native city.!! 
Xenophon describes this group as Peltistoi, "the best men,” and 


3See Xen. Hell. 4.4.1-13; Diod. 14.86 and 91; Hellenica Oxyrbynchia M, 3 = 
VII, 3. See also Kagan, Historia Xl (1962), 447-457, and C. D. Hamilton, 
Historia XXI (1972), 21-37. 

‘For the character of the oligarchic regime the evidence is in Nicolaus of 
Damascus in FGrH 2A, 60, p. 358. For the interpretation of that passage see 
Busolt, GG 1, 658, and Gustav Gilbert, Handbuch der Griechischen Staatsalter- 
tbümer (Leipzig, 1865), Il, 87. For its mildness and moderation see Pindar O. i5, 
and Hdt. 2.67. 

"Xen. Hell. 4.4. 
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says that they were driven to seck peace in part because “they 
saw their land being devastated.” It seems reasonable to refer to 
them as landed aristocrats. Their opponents, the ruling 
oligarchs, were hostile to Sparta and willing to continue the war 
in spite of the cost to Corinthian agriculture. It is tempting to 
connect these two groups with somewhat different economic 
interests: the aristocrats with agriculture and the oligarchs 
chiefly with commerce.'? However that may be, there were in- 
deed two factions in respect to foreign policy and relations with 
Sparta in 392. Although Corinth's problems were less serious in 
421, there is no reason to doubt that a similar, if less intense, 
disagreement arose when the Corinthian ambassadors attempted 
to form an alliance led by Sparta's traditional enemy. Whatever 
their goal might have been, their means to achieve it involved a 
revolution in Corinthian policy, defection from the security of 
the Peloponnesian League, and alliance with democratic states. 
Such a program was certain to meet with opposition from con- 
servative, less imaginative Corinthians. The expectation of such 
resistance helps explain many peculiarities of the Corinthians' 
behavior, especially their concern to enroll oligarchic states in 
the new league. 

The Corinthians’ overtures to the Argives were unusual. 
There is no evidence that the Corinthian negotiators were em- 
powered to speak for their city; they came to a selection of pow- 
erful Argives, not to the assembly or a government council, and 
they offered a suggestion, not an alliance. No doubt simple cau- 
tion could help explain both their failure to promise to join the 
new alliance immediately and their eagerness to keep the negotia- 
tions secret,!? but political problems within Corinth must have 
played a part as well. The Corinthian activists could not hope to 
persuade their more cautious fellow citizens to join in an Argive 
alliance until it was bolstered by some comfortably oligarchic 
states. The specific procedures that the Corinthians recom- 
mended to the Argives were therefore aimed at making it easier 
for such states to join. They suggested that the Argives vote to 


12As | did, perhaps too confidently, in AJP LXXXI (196 0), 291-310, and 
more fully in Parola del Passato LXXX (1961), 333-339. 
13 
5.28.2. 
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allow any autonomous Greek state “to make an alliance with the 
Argives for mutual defense of their territories, and to appoint a 
few men with full powers, and not to hold discussions before the 
people, so that anyone who does not persuade the assembly will 
not be revealed [as having sought an alliance].”'* These pro- 
visions for secrecy, which enabled states to avoid Spartan anger 
should negotiations fail, would of course encourage applications 
to the Argive alliance. They would also allow a faction in some of 
the cities to test the waters before seeking to bring domestic 
opponents around to their policy. 

The Argives accepted the Corinthian suggestion swiftly and 
with little alteration. The official bodies voted the necessary 
decree and appointed twelve men with full powers to negotiate 
with any state that wished to make an alliance. The only excep- 
tions were Athens and Sparta, which could make alliances only 
with the consent of their popular assemblies.!5 The Argives 
greeted the Corinthian proposal as both opportune and welcome. 
Argive hostility to Sparta went back at least to the middle of the 
sixth century. '® The most serious tangible source of dispute was 
Cynuria, a borderland that lay between the Argolid and Laconia. 
The Spartans had taken it from Argos in the sixth century, and 
the Argives had never given up hope of winning it back (sce Map 
4). Since the Spartans would not accept their demand for the 
return of Cynuria, and the Thirty Years' Peace between Sparta 
and Argos was on the point of expiration, the Argives knew that 
war was inevitable. The years of peace which they enjoyed while 
the combatants wore each other down in the Archidamian War 
had enriched the Argives and stimulated their ambition; in 421 


1$ 5:27-2- 

162851, 

'6In the fourth century Argive-Spartan enmity was a commonplace and 
thought to go back much further in history. Xenophon (Hell. 3.5.11) has a 
Theban spokesman ask the Athenians, “Have not the Argives been hostile to 
the Spartans always?"; Ephorus (in Diodorus 7.13.2) dates warfare between 
Sparta and Argos to the eighth century B.c.; Aristotle (Pol. 1270a) speaks of a 
war between Sparta and Argos earlier than the Second Messenian War, i.e., 
prior to the mid-seventh century. Thomas Kelly (AHR LXXV [1970], 971- 
1003, and CP LXIX [1974], 81-88) argues that Argive-Spartan hostility was 
neither so long-standing nor so intense as the ancient sources say, but even he 
concedes a war between those states in 546 and again in 494. 
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they sought nothing less than the hegemony of the Pelopon- 
nesus.'7 The barrier to achieving such a position remained 
Sparta’s hoplite army, which despite Sparta’s current troubles 
and disrepute was unbeaten by any other hoplite force and 
seemingly invincible. To overcome this barrier, the Argives 
chose one thousand young men who were “strongest in body and 
in wealth."!5 Freed from all other services to the state and sup- 
ported at public expense, these men were trained as an elite corps 
capable of facing the Spartan phalanx. With such means and 
ambitions the Argives gladly took the road pointed out by the 
Corinthians. 

Mantinea was the first state to make an alliance with Argos. 
The Mantineans feared an attack by Sparta, for they had ex- 
panded their territory at the expense of their neighbors, fought 
the Tegeans, and built a fort on the Laconian border during the 
Archidamian War.!? The alliance with Athens seemed to give 
Sparta a free hand to punish them, but now Argos loomed as a 
powerful source of protection, so the Mantineans eagerly made 
the alliance, the more readily because Mantinea, like Argos, had 
a democratic constitution. The news of Mantinea's defection 
caused a great stir among Sparta's allies in the Peloponnesus. 
Already suspicious of the Spartan-Athenian alliance, especially 
the clause allowing Sparta and Athens to alter the peace treaty 
without consulting them, the allies were now impressed by Man- 
tinea's change of sides. They concluded that the Mantineans 
"knew something more"?? than they. Increasingly fearful of 
Spartan and Athenian intentions, they were eager to join the 
new Argive alliance. 

The Spartans soon became aware of what was happening and 
of the Corinthians' role as instigators. They sent ambassadors to 
Corinth to complain and to put an end at least to Corinth's role in 
the intrigue. They accused the Corinthians of starting the whole 
matter and reminded them that an alliance with Argos would 
violate the oaths that bound Corinth to Sparta. In fact, since they 


175.28.2-3; Diod. 12.75. 

!5Diod. 12.75.7. 

195.33. 1; Kagan, Archidamian War, 334. 
205 29.2: vouioartes zAÉov TÉ ti &lóótag. 
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had agreed to accept the decision of the majority in the Pelopon- 
nesian League, the Corinthians were already violating those 
oaths by refusing to accept the Peace of Nicias.?! Not unpre- 
pared for the Spartan embassy, the Corinthians summoned rep- 
resentatives from the other dissident cities to hear both Sparta's 
complaints and their own reply. Clearly not all the Corinthians 
favored the risky policy supported by the more daring faction, 
for even after the rejection of Sparta's complaints and demands 
the Corinthian activists were unable to bring their city into the 
Argive alliance without delay.?? 

Rising to answer the Spartan attack, the Corinthian activists 
directed their remarks to both the conservative Corinthians and 
the representatives of the other cities. They had a difficult task. 
The oligarchic allies and the conservative Corinthians had both 
been loyal followers of Spartan leadership, and they now had to 
be persuaded to pursue a policy openly condemned by Sparta. 
At this point Thucydides gives us a glimpse of Corinth's true 
motive in these complicated maneuvers; she had neither regained 
Sollium and Anactorium nor seen the rectification of any of the 
other damages done her.?? But Corinth's spokesmen knew that 
complaints about the city's selfish interests were unlikely to sway 
the allies, and therefore they kept those concerns to themselves. 
Instead, "they offered as a pretext their unwillingness to betray 


215.30.1. That this agreement of the members of the Peloponnesian League 
dates from well before the outbreak of the war is demonstrated by 5.30.4: tv 
zaAauov ğoxwv. The point is well made by Andrewes in HCT IV, 25-26. Ste. 
Croix (Origins, 101-102) was right to criticize my neglect of this passage in my 
description of the Peloponnesian league (Ourbreak, 9-30). His arguments, 
however, do not alter my belief that the League had few constitutional pro- 
visions and that its behavior was determined by practical realities rather than 
legal forms. The behavior of Corinth in 421 is good evidence of that. In general, 
| would not object to Ste. Croix's formulation: "there were a few basic 'con- 
stitutional' rules governing the behaviour of members of the Peloponnesian 
League, and that we can clearly identify some of them, even if on occasion they 
were ignored or overridden either by Sparta herself or by allies whose position 
was strong enough to make it unwise for Sparta to attempt to coerce them" 
(122-123). | would merely emphasize that the rules were few and the occasions 
when they were ignored or overridden many. 
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their allies in Thrace."?* Their argument may be paraphrased as 
follows: “We have given our oaths to the Potidaeans and our 
other Chalcidian friends in the Thracian region. They are still in 
bondage to the Athenians, and if we agree to the Peace of Nicias, 
thereby accepting that situation, we will be in violation of our 
oaths to the gods and heroes. In addition, the oath we took to 
accept the majority decision includes the clause ‘unless there be a 
hindrance on the part of gods and heroes.’ To betray the Chalcid- 
ians would surely be such a hindrance. Not we but you are 
breaking your oaths by abandoning your allies and collaborating 
with the enslavers of Greece."?5 

This attractive argument portrayed the new alliance as a con- 
tinuation of the struggle against Athenian tyranny, a means of 
keeping faith with trusting allies betrayed by Spartan selfish- 
ness, not, as it really was, a tool in the policy of aggressive 
Corinthians.?® Such an argument was meant to impress and per- 
suade the delegates from the dissident Peloponnesian states, but 
it was also aimed at those Corinthians still reluctant to adopt the 
new policy. Perhaps it was also intended to provide ammunition 
for those Spartans who were opposed to the peace, men who 
would soon make their presence felt. 

After the Spartan ambassadors had left for home, some Argive 
ambassadors who were present urged the Corinthians to enter 
into the alliance without further delay. Corinth’s power, wealth, 
and strategic location, coupled with its influence on other states, 
made it a potentially important partner. The Corinthians’ fiery 
rejection of Sparta’s recriminations seemed to make it plain that 
they were ready to move, but again Corinth delayed. The best 
the Corinthians could do was ask the Argives to return for 
another meeting of the assembly.?" This further delay cannot be 
attributed entirely to cautious foreign policy.” The Corinthians 
had invited the dissident states to hear their denunciation of 


245.30.2: 7toóOyua ÖÈ ztoiobuevot TOUS Exi Ooáxrc ur) TEeOCdWOELV. 

255 30.3-4. | have elaborated slightly on the spare account of Thucydides by 
filling in some things he clearly implies or mentions in adjacent passages. 

26Compare this clever rhetorical performance with the similar one at Sparta 
in 432 (Kagan, Outbreak, 286-293, 307-309). 

215.30.5. 

?5As Seager (CO LXX [1976], 254-255) tries to do. 
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Sparta and their defense and support of the new league. The 
perfect moment to announce Corinthian membership in the Ar- 
give alliance was before the conference at Corinth disbanded. 
Such an action would encourage others to follow suit; further 
delay could only make the Corinthians appear ridiculous and 
raise doubts about their seriousness and honesty. The Corin- 
thians did not move because they could not. The likeliest reason 
is that the conservatives at Corinth still held back, waiting for 
more states to join, especially some with comparable constitu- 
tions. 

The next state to enter the new coalition was Elis, not an 
oligarchy, but a popular government of a “moderate and stable 
type—a democracy consciously preserving aristocratic elements, 
and still more aristocratic in practice than in theory from the fact 
that it was based not on a close civic but on an open country 
life.”?® Elis seems to have belonged to that class of states de- 
scribed by Aristotle, in which "the farmer class and the class 
holding moderate property are sovereign in the state which is 
governed according to the laws."*? Although not technically an 
oligarchy, it seems to have been one of those states in which "the 
formal constitution is more democratic, but in its social system 
and customs it is constituted more like an oligarchy."?! The 
Eleans were being manipulated by the aggressive faction in 
Corinth, for they came to make an alliance with the Corinthians 
before moving on to Argos to conclude an alliance there, “as they 
had been instructed."?? If their appearance in Corinth was meant 
to reduce resistance to Corinthian participation in the new coali- 
tion, it served its purpose. “Immediately after [the Eleans]" the 
Corinthians joined the Argive alliance, taking with them the 
loyal and fiercely anti-Athenian Chalcidians.?? 

At this point Corinthian plans began to go awry. When ap- 


?9A. H. Greenidge, A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History (London, 
1896), 213. Aristotle (Pol. 1292b 25 -35) describes a rural democracy of this type. 

3o Arist. Pol. 1292b. 

3! Arist. Pol. 1292b. 

825.31.1: xa0áz:eo ngocionto. On the reasons for Elean hostility to Sparta 
see also Kagan, Archidamian War, 335. 

335.31.6. For the continued close association between Corinth and the Chal- 
cidians see Westlake, AJP LXI (1940), 417. 
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proached, the Megarians and Boeotians, apparently working to- 
gether, continued to hold aloof and wait upon events, put off by 
the democratic constitution of Argos.?* Now the Corinthians 
turned to Tegea, a solid oligarchy strategically located, whose 
defection, they thought, would bring over the whole Peloponne- 
sian League. At least a faction seems to have been willing,?5 but 
the Tegeans declined, striking a serious blow at the plan. “The 
Corinthians, who had worked eagerly up to then, slackened in 
their zeal and became afraid that no one else would join them.” 
The Corinthians made one last effort to save their scheme. 
They asked the Boeotians to join them in the Argive alliance and 
“to take other actions in common.” This was part of a wily 
maneuver, for they had no reason to think the Boeotians had 
changed their minds. The Corinthians further asked that the 
Boeotians come with them to Athens and obtain for them the 
same ten days’ truce that the Boeotians had with the Athenians. 
Finally, they asked the Boeotians to give assurances that if the 
Athenians refused this request, Boeotia would renounce its own 
armistice and make no further truce without the Corinthians. 
The Corinthians must have acted out of desperation, for their 
ploy was obvious and the Athenian answer was bound to be 
negative. If the Boeotians agreed to Corinth’s request, they 
would find themselves unprotected against Athens, tied to 
Corinth, and drawn into the Argive coalition. The Boeotians 
were not deceived, but received the Corinthian request in a 
manner that was friendly but cautious. They continued to delay 
a decision in regard to the Argive alliance, but they agreed to go 
to Athens and request a truce for Corinth. The Athenians, of 
course, refused, answering that if they were indeed the allies of 
the Spartans, the Corinthians already had a truce. The Boeotians 
continued their own truce with Athens, angering the Corin- 
thians, who in turn claimed that the Boeotians had broken a 


34553126: 

35In 418 some Tegeans were prepared to hand their city over to the Argive 
coalition, forcing Sparta's friends in the city to call on the Spartans to come 
quickly or "Tegea would go over to Argos and her allies and was all but in 
rebellion already" (5.62; 64.1). 

365.32.4. The Tegeans may have been influenced in their refusal by their 
recent war against Mantinea (4.134). 
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promise. The Corinthians had not obtained a truce with Athens, 
but there was in fact no need for one. The friends of peace 
controlled Athenian policy, and there was no chance of a re- 
sumption of hostilities.” Corinth’s attempt to renew the war by 
means of an Argive coalition had failed. 

While these complicated diplomatic negotiations went for- 
ward, the Athenians finally completed their siege of Scione, 
killing and enslaving its survivors®® in accordance with the de- 
cree proposed by Cleon in 423. This act of terror still required 
apology in the fourth century,” but it did not restore order in 
the Chalcidice and the Thracian district of the empire. Am- 
phipolis remained in hostile hands and, later in the summer, the 
Dians captured the Chalcidic town of Thyssus on the prom- 
ontory of Athos, though it was allied to Athens.*? Still, with 
the friends of peace in control, Athens took no action. lt is 
remarkable that Nicias and his colleagues could not or would not 
persuade the Athenians to rescind Cleon's decree of harsh 
punishment for Scione. *! Perhaps to appease a guilty conscience, 
perhaps to remind themselves and others that the Spartans had 
been the first to give an example of such measures, they did not 
keep Scione for themselves but settled the survivors of Plataea 
there.*? Next they tried to allay divine displeasure by returning 
to their native island the Delians whom they had removed in 
422.4% Having thus tried to appease both men and gods, the 
Athenians did not, however, try to regain their lost colony on the 
River Strymon. The recovery of Amphipolis would have re- 
quired a siege no less difficult, protracted, and expensive, 


Si 59532.5927: 

385.32.1 speaks of enslaving the women and children, though 4.123.4 says 
Brasidas evacuated them to Olynthus. 

39Isoc. 4.100, 109; 12.63. 

495.35.1. See Map 1. 

“Diodorus (12.76.3) tells us that the Athenians, “wanting to strike fear in 
those they suspected of planning rebellion, made an example for all in the 
punishment they inflicted on the Scioneans.” Cleon's policy of calculated terror 
to deter rebellion in the empire seems to have persuaded the Athenians, for 
they retained it even after his death, and their motives for passing the original 
decree were presumably those that moved them to execute it. 
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perhaps, than the one at Potidaea. That siege had lasted two and 
one-half years and cost more than 2,000 talents.** Small wonder 
that no Athenian seems to have urged an attack on the rebellious 
colony, but there must have been great frustration and growing 
anger at the Spartans' failure to deliver Amphipolis to Athens. 

The Spartans, meanwhile, were busy trying to restore their 
position in the Peloponnesus. They sent King Pleistoanax with 
the full Spartan army into Parrasia, a district in Arcadia to the 
west of Mantinea which the Mantineans had subjugated during 
the war (see Map 4). They had also built in the region a fort that 
threatened northern Laconia.*? The Spartan army ravaged the 
Parrasian territory, thus invoking the defensive alliance between 
Mantinea and Argos. While the Argives guarded the city of 
Mantinea, the Mantinean army tried in vain to protect the 
threatened territory. The Mantineans could defend neither the 
Parrasian towns nor their fort at Cypsela; the Spartans restored 
Parrasian independence, destroyed the fort, and retired. *6 Turn- 
ing next to Elis, they sent a garrison to settle Lepreum, the 
region between Elis and Messenia and the source of their quarrel 
with the Eleans. This policy was carried out despite the fact that 
Sparta had only recently declared the Lepreans autonomous. *? 
These actions lent security to Sparta's frontiers and the helot 
country, and must have increased her reputation even as they 
diminished that of the Argive coalition. 

But the Spartans were faced with internal problems as well. 
Clearidas brought back the army Brasidas had taken to Am- 
phipolis, an army which included 700 helots. Because of the 
service they had rendered Sparta they were set free and allowed 
to live wherever they liked. Seven hundred helots moving freely 
about Laconia soon unsettled the Spartans and set them search- 


+See Kagan, Archidamian War, 97, n. 83. 
mo 1. For a discussion of the geography see HCT IV, 31-34. See Map 1. 
5.33.2735. 

“See Map 4. For the quarrel of Elis, Lepreum, and Sparta see 5.31.1-5. 
Andrewes (HCT IV, 36) suggests that the Lepreans might have rejected au- 
tonomy and moved into Elis, leaving their land to be occupied by the Spartan 
garrison. In light of the hostility between Elis and Lepreum, that seems un- 
likely. More probably, the Spartans simply took part of the Leprean land for 
their own purposes. 
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ing for an alternative solution. At the same time there was a 
different class of men in Laconia whose presence made the 
Spartans nervous, the neodamodeis. These men are mentioned for 
the first time in Spartan history at this point,*® and it is possible 
that their status was a recent invention.*® They were liberated 
helots who seem to have lived freely. We do not know how or 
why they were freed, but it seems likely that they too received 
their emancipation for military service well done. They probably 
were no less alarming to the Spartans than Brasidas’ veterans. 
Still another problem for the Spartans was the continuing shrink- 
age of the citizenry from which they drew their army. For 
whatever reason, the number of “equals” who were eligible for 
the training that produced Spartan hoplites dropped sharply 
throughout the fifth and fourth centuries. From 5,000 at Plataea 
in 479 the size of the full Spartan army dropped to about 2,500 
(or 3,360) at Mantinea in 418 and 1,050 at Leuctra in 371.°° The 
need to place a garrison at Lepreum allowed the Spartans to 
alleviate both problems at once. They sent both Brasidas’ veter- 
ans and the neodamadeis to settle the land on the Elean frontier. 

One further problem remained. The men who had surren- 
dered at Sphacteria and spent years as prisoners in Athens were 
now back in Sparta. At first they simply returned to the often 
high and influential positions they previously had held in 
Spartan society; some of them even held public office. The 
Spartans came to fear that the restored prisoners would cause 
trouble, and perhaps they were right. These men, after all, had 
shocked the Greek world by choosing surrender instead of death 
and had sullied Sparta’s reputation in the process. Thucydides 
says that their fellow citizens thought the returned prisoners 
would fear a formal lowering of their status, and so become a 
dangerous element. Even if formal action were not taken against 
them, they would surely feel uncomfortable. Xenophon gives a 
sense of the humiliations they must expect to suffer: 


48 
5-3431: 
49Such is the suggestion of Andrewes, HCT IV, 35. 
*^The figures are given by W. G. Forrest, A History of Sparta, 950-192 B.C. 
(London, 1968), 134. For a discussion of the reasons for the decline see 135- 
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In other states when a man proves to be a coward he is only called a 
coward.... But in Sparta a man would be ashamed to dine with a 
coward or to wrestle with him. Often when sides are chosen for a ball 
game he is left out; in the chorus he is shunted off to the most dishonor- 
able place; in the streets he must make way for anyone; he must give up 
his seat even toa younger man; he must support the unmarried girls in 
his family at home and explain to them that the cause of their spinster- 
hood is his cowardice.?! 


Perhaps the Spartans feared that such dishonor would goad the 
returned prisoners to revolt even if they were allowed to keep the 
rights of citizenship. As a result they were disfranchised, de- 
prived of the rights to hold office and to engage in any business 
transactions.5? 

Such internal threats to the Spartan order help explain why 
most Spartans continued to support a cautious and peaceful for- 
eign policy. The recently improved security on the Elean and 
Mantinean frontiers, the diminished threat from the Argive coali- 
tion, and the pacific behavior of the Athenians, all encouraged 
the peace faction in Sparta. At the same time, however, resent- 
ment at Sparta's failure to carry out the Peace of Nicias con- 
tinued to grow in Athens. Corinth, Boeotia, and Megara still 
refused to accept the peace despite repeated Spartan assurances 
that she would join Athens in coercing them. The Spartans 
would set a date for taking action, but not under oath, and 
refused to sign a binding agreement, fearing that it would turn 
the dissident states against both Athens and Sparta. As each 
deadline approached, however, the Spartans delayed further. 
The coercion of these states must have been a major Athenian 
goal in making the alliance, and, with each Spartan delay, Athe- 
nian suspicions grew.?? The Athenians regretted giving up the 
prisoners and held on to Pylos and the other places they had 
agreed to return in the peace. 

The Athenians also came increasingly to resent Sparta’s ac- 


5!Xen. Resp. Lac. 9.4-5. 
525.34.2. Thucydides tells us their rights were later restored. 


536.35.2-3. My interpretation follows the persuasive suggestion of An- 
drewes, HCT IV, 37. 
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tions at Amphipolis. Clearidas’ behavior there had been open to 
question, and Sparta’s decision to evacuate his army instead of 
handing over the city was a violation of the peace treaty.5* In the 
atmosphere of growing suspicion, many Athenians must have 
come to appreciate that fact and been angered by it. Some 
scholars have dismissed Athenian expectations as unrealistic: 
"[The Spartans] had already promised Athens that if necessary 
they would use force, but they could not seriously be asked now 
to compel their old allies by war to please Athens and thereby 
bring their reputation in Greece to an end. Still less was it possi- 
ble for them to force the Chalcidians to accept the peace and even 
to turn over so populous a state as Amphipolis to Athens. Even if 
they had the will such an act would have trampled their honor 
underfoot. If the Athenians really expected the Spartans to carry 
that out they were indulging in childish illusions in the old 
way."55 The view quoted here derives more from its author's 
hatred of Athenian democracy? than from an objective analysis 
of the situation. The simple fact was that in the Peace of Nicias 
Sparta had promised to restore Amphipolis to Athens and had 
sworn on behalf of her allies as well. The Athenians had been 
reluctant to accept the peace, and some of them, at least, must 
have voted for it because they were assured on these points. Both 
the Spartans and the Athenian supporters of the peace probably 
used an argument much like the modern assessment quoted 
above. If this is so, then the Spartans, and probably their Athe- 
nian friends, never expected to carry out these difficult pro- 
visions; they had persuaded the Athenian people by fraud. The 
moral implications of that fact are, perhaps, less important than 
its practical results. When Spartan duplicity was revealed it 


3:See above, pp. 19-20. 

53Meyer, Forsch. 11, 353-354. He is followed by Busolt (GG 111:2, 1212), who 
also calls Athenian expectations that the Spartans would keep their commit- 
ments //lustonen. 

56Meyer’s dislike of democracy in general and Athenian democracy in par- 
ticular is apparent throughout his scholarly work, as well as in his writings on 
modern and contemporary events. One typical example may be found on pages 
355-356 of the essay quoted in the previous note, concluding: "a radical democ- 
racy is by its nature incapable of conducting a purposeful and steady foreign 
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caused a great revulsion in Athenian public opinion. The Athe- 
nians “suspected the Spartans of evil intentions,” and refused to 
restore Pylos. They “even regretted that they had restored the 
prisoners from the island and kept holding on to the other places, 
waiting until the Spartans should carry out their promises. "57 

The Spartans argued that they had done whatever they could, 
but could not restore Amphipolis. They promised to try to bring 
Corinth and Boeotia into the peace, to convince the Boeotians to 
return the border fort of Panactum to the Athenians,?? and to 
persuade them to return the Athenian prisoners still in Boeotian 
hands. In return Sparta asked Athens to restore Pylos or, failing 
that, at least to remove the Messenians and escaped helots cur- 
rently living there. Sparta was offering nothing but new prom- 
ises in place of the old, unfulfilled ones, but the peace forces at 
Athens were still strong enough to extract further concessions 
from their fellow citizens. The Athenians agreed to withdraw 
the Messenians and helots from Pylos and settled them on the 
island of Cephallenia.5? 

This Athenian gesture was intended, no doubt, to strengthen 
the peace faction at Sparta, for Thucydides tells us that by now 
some Spartans too were suspicious of the peace.9? At the begin- 
ning of autumn, 421, new ephors took office.9! At least two of 
them, Xenares and Cleobulus, reflected the growing sentiment 
against the peace, for Thucydides says flatly that "they were 
most eager to break off the treaty.”®? They had not been in office 


57 


Bianicim was betrayed to the Boeotians in 422 (5.3.5). 

895.35.5-8. 

605 35.2: Uztdztrevov ÔÈ AAAnhous eU0vc perà tràs ozxovóàc. Thucydides 
(5.25.2) says that it was only the Spartans who provoked suspicion. Andrewes 
(HCT IV, 37)says that the two passages are clearly contradictory and “were not 
thought at the same time.” I agree and believe that Thucydides was indicating a 
change in Spartan opinion; he “would have removed the contradiction if it had 
come to his attention." 

$15.36.1. For the date when the ephors took office see HCT IV, 38, and Ste. 
Croix, Origins, 320-321. 

®2Thucydides says that teveg of the new ephors were against the peace 
treaty, and that Xenares and Cleobulus were oto oteo röv égógov éBovdAovto 
uáAw ta dtadvoa tàc oxoveds. | think that they were the only two to hold 
such extreme views, for if there were a majority of ephors in favor of their 
policy the elaborate and secret maneuvers that they undertook would probably 
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long before they set in motion a plan intended to renew the war 
against Athens. A conference had been called at Sparta to which 
the loyal allies, the Boeotians, Corinthians, and even the Athe- 
nians, came, presumably to try once more to achieve a general 
acceptance of the peace. It was probably the failure of this con- 
ference that encouraged Xenares and Cleobulus to try their com- 
plicated scheme. The two ephors seem to have reasoned that the 
Spartans had made peace largely because of the threat from 
Argos and their desire to recover the prisoners and Pylos and 
that these same reasons had led them to bolster the peace with an 
Athenian alliance. Now, since the prisoners had been returned, 
it remained only to recover Pylos and remove the Argive threat. 
Then, Xenares and Cleobulus concluded, Sparta would be ready 
to resume the war against Athens.9? Acting privately and se- 
cretly, the two ephors spoke to the Corinthian and Boeotian 
ambassadors, who were about to leave Sparta. They proposed 
that the Corinthians and Boeotians should act in concert, that the 
Boeotians should make an alliance with Argos and then try to 


not have been necessary. | say that the ephors “reflected” the new suspicion 
rather than “represented” it, for two reasons. (1) We do not know when the 
ephors were chosen; it may have been so early as April or so late as September. 
The earlier their selection, the less likely they were chosen because of their 
bellicose policy. (For a discussion of this question see Ste. Croix, Origins, 321.) 
(2) We are not fully informed of the procedure whereby ephors were chosen, 
but it might not have been possible to select them on the basis of their views and 
policies. Plato speaks of the process of selection as resembling a lottery (Laws 
692a, 5-6). Aristotle (Pol. 1294b29-34) says that the people elect the Gerousia 
but share in the Ephorate, čti t@ dvo ràc ueyíorag aoxas trjv uev aigeioba 
tov Ónuov, tho ÔÈ uetéyeiv (rovg uiv yao yégovrag aigovvta tio ô’ 
Epogetac uetéxovow), which implies that they do not elect the ephors. He also 
says that the ephors were selected from the entire population ¿$ áztávrov and 
that the method of selection is “too childish,” zrau.óaguóó7G yao éor: Aíav (Pol. 
1270b25-27). On at least three occasions, moreover, he refers to the ephors as 
"people chosen by chance" (Pol. 1270b29, 1272230, 1272b35-36). In the last 
passage he contrasts the ephors, who are chosen at random, with the Carthagin- 
ian Magistrates, the Hundred and Four, who are chosen for their excellence. | 
am grateful to Paul A. Rahe for calling these passages and their significance to 
my attention. For a fuller discussion, see his article in Historia XXIX (1980), 
385-401. For these reasons we may not assume that the ephors were chosen on 
the basis of any program they proposed. This is not to say that they were not 
influenced by public opinion, but that such opinion toek effect after the elec- 
tion rather than before. 

63This is my amplification of Thucydides’ account of their thinking in 5.36. 
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move the Argives into an alliance with Sparta. The Argive al- 
liance, they pointed out, would make it easier to fight a war 
outside the Peloponnesus.9* They also asked the Boeotians to 
give Panactum to the Spartans so that they in turn could ex- 
change it for Pylos, "and so more easily be in a position to go to 
war against Athens." 

The proposals of the two ephors present many problems to the 
historian. The Corinthians and Boeotians were asked to join the 
Argive alliance and try to bring it over to the Spartan side, but 
why should they believe the Argives would go along? The Ar- 
give quarrel was with Sparta, not Athens. Some Argives, to be 
sure, were enemies of the democracy and willing to accept an 
alliance with Sparta in exchange for oligarchy at Argos.® In 420, 
however, they had little or no prospect of coming to power. The 
Boeotians were asked to give back Panactum, which Sparta 
would then use in its attempt to regain Pylos, but why should 
the Boeotians trade a piece of their security to please Sparta? The 
ephors' answer was that such a sacrifice would facilitate the re- 
newal of a war that was in the Boeotian interest. But why should 
the Boeotians believe that a faction so weak that it must conduct 
its business unofficially and secretly, that had not been able to 
prevent the conclusion of an alliance with Athens, could now 
bring about a reversal in Spartan policy? Finally, why should 
anyone believe that removing the main sources of Sparta's fear, 
the threat of Argos and the Athenian control of Pylos, would 
promote the renewal of an adventurous Spartan policy instead of 
a relapse into her more traditional conservatism? 

Regardless of such problems, the ephors proceeded with their 
plan. On their way home from Sparta the Corinthian and Boeo- 
tian ambassadors were stopped by two Argive magistrates of the 
highest rank, who asked the Boeotians to join the Argive al- 
liance.®® Having been rejected once, the Argives this time put 
the offer more diplomatically: *employing a common policy, 


64 
5-36. 
$5For a discussion of the Argive oligarchs see Kagan, CP IL VII (1962), 209- 
218. 
$65.37.1.2. These may have been artynai mentioned in 5.47.9 or generals 
mentioned in 5.59.5. For useful discussions see HCT IV, 58-59, 121-123. 
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they could make war against or a treaty with the Spartans or 
with any one else they might choose.” We have no reason to 
believe that the Argives making this proposal represented either 
interests or a policy different from those of the magistrates who 
had organized the alliance in the previous year. They appear still 
to have been aiming at a new Peloponnesian alignment by which 
they and their allies could more effectively challenge Spartan 
leadership. The ambiguous language about the Spartans and 
other unnamed enemies or allies may have been meant merely to 
sugarcoat a rather bitter pill; such language committed Argos to 
nothing.5? 

The Boeotians received the invitation with pleasure, "for by 
luck the Argives had asked them to do the same thing their 
Spartan friends had instructed them." When they received the 
news, the Boeotarchs, the magistrates of the Boeotian League, 
were equally delighted and for the same reasons. The Boeotians' 
delight, however, was unjustified, for the Spartans and Argives 
only appeared to urge the same course of action. Both favored an 
Argive alliance with Boeotia, but for entirely opposite pur- 
poses.99 The Boeotian leaders may have been pleased because 
they saw the Argives walking into what they hoped would be a 
trap, but at no time had their aims coincided. When the Argives 
sent ambassadors with formal proposals for an alliance, the 
Boeotarchs agreed to them and promised to send ambassadors to 
Argos to conclude the alliance;$? the Boeotian constitution re- 
quired that they first consult the federal council. 

The ancient writers give us no direct account of Corinthian 
thinking about these developments; Thucydides merely reports 
Corinth's actions. The Corinthians had been party to all the 
negotiations and raised no objection to them, yet there is reason 
to think that they did not approve the methods suggested to try 


*"l'homas Kelly (Historia XXI [1972], 162) suggests that the Argive magis- 
trates were pro-Spartan and acting in concert with the Spartan ephors. Seager 
(CQ LXX [1976], 258) thinks that the Argives were tempting the Boeotians to 
turn against Sparta. Neither suggestion seems likely, though we can not be 
certain that Xenares, Cleobulus, and the Argives were not in communication 
with cach other. 

HCT IV, 41. 
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to renew the war. The Spartan and Boeotian magistrates might 
be convinced that Argos could be brought over to Sparta and 
that Sparta would then turn against Athens, but the Corinthians 
had reason to doubt it. They had always counted on fear, not 
security, to move the Spartans to fight.7° A powerful Argive 
alliance independent of Sparta might goad the Spartans to ac- 
tion, but Argos safely allied to Sparta and her friends would 
not.?! The Corinthians’ problem in 420 was to prevent precisely 
the alliance between Boeotia and Argos that they had sought the 
year before. Yet they could not reveal their opposition without 
alienating the war faction in Sparta—the very faction on which 
they must ultimately rely. Thus, their immediate goal must have 
been to work for delay in the hope that something would arise 
from the inherently unstable situation to upset the difficult secret 
negotiations. 

Thucydides tells us that after the Argive ambassadors had 
gone home to await an official embassy from Boeotia, "the 
Boeotarchs, the Corinthians, Megarians, and the ambassadors 
from Thrace decided first to swear oaths to each other to assist 
any one of them who needed defense, should the occasion arise, 
and to make neither war nor peace without a common agree- 
ment; and that only then should the Boeotians and Megarians 
(for they pursued the same policies) make a treaty with the Ar- 
gives."?? There can be no doubt that the Corinthians were be- 
hind this proposal. The Chalcidians in Thrace, of course, were 
only satellites of Corinth, as were the Megarians of Boeotia. The 
Boeotians themselves had no need of such an agreement, for they 
were ready to join with Argos and, since Corinth was already an 
Argive ally, the common agreement did Boeotia no further good. 
Finally, this scheme for joint action is only an enlarged version of 
the earlier one proposed by the Corinthians, without success. ?? 

The Corinthians understood the Boeotian constitution and 


See above, pp. 35-36. 

?*'This point of view is accepted by Kelly (Historia XXI [1972], 162-163). 
Cf., however, Westlake (AJP LXI [1940], 418), and Seager (CO LXX [1976], 
258). 

725.38.1. 

73See above, pp. 43-44. 
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political mood well enough to realize that their proposal would 
cause trouble. At best it would destroy the delicate negotiations; 
at the very least it might delay them. The Corinthians knew that 
the Boeotians in general did not trust them, for they had seen 
through the earlier Corinthian ploy and rejected it. They looked 
upon the Corinthians as rebels from the Spartan alliance and 
feared that an agreement with Corinth would offend Sparta. 74 
They had heard that Corinth had publicly defied the Spartans 
and then rejected Spartan complaints. Knowing all this, the 
Corinthians may well have hoped to capitalize on the distrust 
toward them felt by the ordinary Boeotian, who was not privy to 
the secret plans of the Spartan ephors. 

The Boeotarchs, in any case, badly miscalculated the situa- 
tion. They put before the Boeotian federal council, which was 
the sovereign power, resolutions for concluding the common 
agreement with Megara, Corinth, and the Chalcidians in 
Thrace.?* They did not, of course, reveal the complicated and 
secret plans behind the proposal, for Xenares and Cleobulus 
would have been in serious trouble if word of their private 
negotiations had reached Sparta. The Boeotarchs seemed to be 
counting on their own authority to secure the passage of the 
proposal. No doubt, the federal council normally accepted the 
unanimous recommendations of the Boeotarchs, but these were 
not normal times and the council rejected the proposal, "fearing 
that they might be acting against the Spartans by swearing oaths 
with rebels from their alliance."?8 This rejection, unforseen by 
the Boeotarchs but perhaps not by the Corinthians, put an end to 
the discussion. The Corinthians and the Chalcidians went home, 
and the Boeotarchs did not dare bring up an Argive alliance. No 
envoys went to Argos to negotiate a treaty, "and there was ne- 
glect and a waste of time in the whole business."?? 


145.3853; 

756.38.2. The constitution of the Boeotian federation is described in Hellenica 
Oxyrbynchia Xl, 2 = Bart. 16.2. Technically, there were four separate councils, 
but joint sessions of the four were needed for making decisions. See HCT IV, 
42. 
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The war faction at Sparta had failed in its first attempt to 
create conditions that would allow a renewal of the war, but 
rather than give up, it conceived another plan, this time focusing 
on Boeotia instead of Argos. As before, Xenares and Cleobulus 
conducted these negotiations unofficially and secretly, and even 
as the negotiations moved toward their ineffective conclusion, 
public and official conversations between Athens and Sparta 
continued. The friends of peace in Sparta, no less than the advo- 
cates of war, were eager to recover Pylos. They continued to 
believe that if they could get the Boeotians to restore Panactum 
and the Athenian prisoners that they still held, the Athenians 
would restore Pylos to Sparta. Since they continued to hold that 
view after many talks with the Athenians, they must have been 
encouraged in it by the Athenian negotiators, presumably Nicias 
and his associates. With both factions in favor, the Spartans sent 
an official embassy to Boeotia asking that Panactum be restored 
to Athens along with the Athenian prisoners. 

The Boeotians’ response indicates that the faction eager to 
renew the war had devised a new plan. The Boeotians said they 
would not return Panactum unless the Spartans made a separate 
treaty with them like the one Sparta had with the Athenians. 
The Spartans knew that this would be a breach of the treaty with 
Athens, since that treaty implied that neither state could make 
either peace or war without mutual consent.?? But a breach with 
Athens was precisely what the war faction wanted, so of course 
it supported the proposal for a Boeotian alliance. Not constitut- 
ing a majority, the war faction needed some support from the 
friends of peace. Much as all Spartans may have wanted to regain 
Pylos, why should anyone think the Athenians would deliver it, 
especially when confronted with the treachery of a Spartan 
treaty with Boeotia? The only plausible explanation is that the 
Spartans put their faith in the apparently limitless patience of the 


785.39. 3. Some scholars have suggested that, since the treaty as Thucydides 
reports it contains no such clause, (1) Thucydides is wrong or (2) his text is 
faulty or (3) a clause was later added to the treaty, but Thucydides does not 
report it. None of these theories is necessary, for the impropriety of Sparta's 
separate alliance with Boeotia is implicit in her repeated promises to get Boeotia 
to accept the Peace of Nicias. Andrewes (HCT IV, 45), however, may be right 
in suggesting an oral commitment by Sparta in the general form reported by 
Thucydides. 
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peace faction at Athens and its capacity to maintain control of 
Athenian policy. In early March of 420 the Spartans made the 
treaty with Boeotia. 

This new pact guaranteed the Boeotians against an Athenian 
attack by promising the tacit or even active support of Sparta. 
The Boeotians welcomed the treaty as a step in breaking up the 
alliance between Sparta and Athens, but there is yet another 
reason why the Boeotians were willing to reverse their policy: 
they meant to deceive their Spartan allies. No sooner had they 
made the alliance than they began to demolish the fort at Panac- 
tum.?? This act not only deprived Athens of a valuable border 
fort, but also had distinct political advantages: it was certain to 
put further strain on the Athenian alliance with Sparta and the 
Peace of Nicias itself. 

Thucydides tells us that the demolition of Panactum was car- 
ried out “by the Boeotians themselves,” without the knowledge 
of the Spartans.8° The idea may have come from the Boeotians, 
but past performance suggested that they were incapable of such 
subtle and effective maneuvers. Xenares and Cleobulus may 
have been party to the plot;?! more likely, the Corinthians were 
behind it. The Spartan ephors, after all, wanted to secure Pylos 
before resuming the war, and the demolition of Panactum ruled 
that out. The Corinthians, on the other hand, believed that 
grievance and fear, not comfort and security, were likely to goad 
Sparta to fight. 

Meanwhile, the Argives waited for Boeotian ambassadors to 
negotiate the promised alliance, but none came. Instead they 
received frightening news: Panactum was being demolished and 
Sparta had made a treaty with Boeotia. They assumed that they 
had been betrayed, that Sparta was behind the whole affair, 
knew of the destruction of Panactum, and had persuaded the 
Athenians to accept it by bringing Boeotia into the alliance with 
Athens. The Argives were in a panic; they could no longer make 
a treaty with Boeotia or with Athens and they feared that their 


795.39.3. See Map 2. 

*? He makes it clear (5.42. 1) that the official Spartan delegation sent to take 
command of the fort and the Athenian prisoners was taken by surprise when it 
found the fort destroyed. 

81Such is the suggestion of Kelly (Historia XXI [1972], 164-168). 
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own coalition would break up and go over to Sparta. Their 
nightmare was that they would soon have to face a coalition of 
the Peloponnesians led by Sparta, the Boeotians, and the Athe- 
nians. In terror of such an outcome, the Argives sent two envoys 
to Sparta “as quickly as possible” to try “to make a treaty how- 
ever they could so that they might have peace.”8? 

The information that the Argives had received was largely 
true, their interpretation of it false. The question is, where did 
their information come from, since they learned of the destruc- 
tion of Panactum before either the Spartans or Athenians??? The 
Boeotians could not have been the source, for there had been no 
contact between them and the Argives by the time the news 
reached Argos. The likeliest source is the team of Xenares and 
Cleobulus. The two ephors had close and confidential relations 
with the leading Boeotian magistrates and with the active 
Corinthian negotiators. They were not part of the conspiracy to 
destroy Panactum, but it was easy for them to learn what was 
happening. They, on the other hand, had the best motive for 
rushing to Argos with the news and using it for their own pur- 
poses. If the Argives were simply left to learn about the 
Boeotian-Spartan treaty and Panactum when everyone else did, 
they would learn at the same time of the Athenians' angry reac- 
tion. There would be no need for panic and a Spartan alliance, 
for an Athenian alliance, which was preferable, would still be 
available. If the Spartan ephors brought the news beforehand, 
however, and added to it the false item that the Athenians were 
aware of the events and complicit in them, all would be different. 
Then the Argives would have good reason for panic and for 
acting as, in fact, they did. We must suppose that it was the 
ephors' intervention that led the Argives to seek a Spartan alliance 
so urgently.?* 


825 40.3. 

835.42.1. Andrewes (HCT IV, 45) thinks that Thucydides’ evidence for 
Argive knowledge of the destruction of Panactum "looks like a slip." | agree 
with Kelly (Historia XXI [1972], 159, 165ff.) that we should accept his evidence 
as correct. 

5*Kelly's article (Historica XX | [1972]) is fundamental for an understanding of 
these difficult maneuvers. Although I differ from his interpretation on several 
points, my debt to his work is considerable. 
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The Argive negotiations for an alliance with Sparta retlected 
eagerness on both sides. Argos wanted arbitration over Cynuria 
by a third party; Sparta wanted a simple renewal of the old 
treaty which left the disputed territory in her hands. The Argives 
offered to accept the fifty years’ treaty for the present, provided 
that at any time in the future either side could request a battle of 
limited scope to decide control of Cynuria.?* The Spartans 
thought this was absurd, but after thinking it over, they agreed 
to the terms and signed the treaty, "for they were eager to have 
Argive friendship, regardless."$9$ The Argive negotiators then 
went home to seek ratification by the popular assembly. They 
were to return to Sparta with that approval during the Hyacin- 
thian festival, perhaps as late as the end of June.*? The delay was 
long enough to allow developments in Athens to alter the course 
of events. 


555.41.1-2. This was a revival of the idea of a battle between champions 
which the Argives had fought against the Spartans in the sixth century. 
Herodotus (1.82) reports the story in which 300 soldiers on each side fought for 
Cynuria. 

860.42.3: 

5T That is the date suggested by Andrewes (HCT IV, 485). Busolt (GG III:2, 
1217, and II, 722, n. 2) suggests May. 


3. The Alliance of 
Athens and Argos 


While waiting for the Argive negotiators, the Spartans sent 
envoys to take charge of Panactum and the Athenian prisoners in 
Boeotian hands so that they could restore both to the Athenians. 
They found that the Boeotians had destroyed the fort, but they 
received the prisoners and proceeded to Athens to make the best 
case they could for the restoration of Pylos. They handed over 
the prisoners and argued that Panactum was properly restored, 
even though demolished, for it could no longer harbor hostile 
forces.! This bit of sophistry did not impress the Athenians. 
They insisted that Panactum should have been restored intact, 
and they were especially annoyed to learn of Sparta’s alliance 
with Boeotia. This blatant example of Spartan perfidy not only 
violated the promise to make no new alliance without consulta- 
tion, but it also exposed the deceit of Sparta’s promises to coerce 
its dissident allies. The Athenians “answered the envoys angrily 
and sent them away.”? 

These events were a blow to Athenian supporters of the peace 
and encouraged its enemies to a more active policy. Since the 
death of Cleon, Athenians who favored an aggressive policy had 
been without leadership as effective as his. We know of one man 
who followed Cleon’s tradition and who achieved a position of 
leadership with the Athenian people: Hyperbolus, son of An- 


15.42.1. 
15:42:25 
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tiphanes, of the deme Perithoidae.* In the Peace, performed at 
the Great Dionysia in March, 421, Aristophanes’ protagonist 
answers the question, “Who now rules over the Bema on the 
Pnyx?” by saying, “Hyperbolus now holds the place.”* He was 
one of only eight fifth-century politicians, among them Cleon 
and Cleophon, called by contemporary writers prostates tou de- 
mou.5 His significance is suggested both by the frequency with 
which he was attacked by the comic poets and by the number of 
different poets who attacked him.® He was a trierarch, an active 
member of the assembly who moved and amended decrees, and 
he may have been both a member of the boule and a general.” An 
ancient tradition treats him as a ridiculous and unworthy scoun- 
drel, by implication beneath even the other demagogues. 
Thucydides calls him “a rascally man who was ostracized not 
because of fear of his power and importance but because of his 
baseness and because he was a disgrace to the city."? The very 
fact of his ostracism, however, and the fact that in 411 the oligar- 
chic rebels found it necessary to murder him while he was in 
exile at Samos,? emphasize his eminence. 

Hyperbolus was clearly a member of the aggressive faction. 
Aristophanes no doubt exaggerated when he attributed to him 
imperial aims that reached as far as Carthage, !? but the joke must 
have had some basis in fact in order to get a laugh. Hy perbolus is 
also singled out as an enemy by both the peace-loving hero and 
the chorus in Aristophanes’ Peace. !! We may assume that he had 


3For Hyperbolus see H. Swoboda, PW IX (1916), 254-258, and F. Camon, 
"Figura e ambiente di Iperbolo,” RSC IV (1961), 182-197. See also above, 
Chap. 1, n. 35. 

*Aristoph. Peace 680-681. 

5O. Reverdin, Museum Helveticum 11 (1945), 201-212. 

*The comic butt of Eupolis' Maricas is Hyperbolus. Other poets who allude 
to him, besides Aristophanes, are Cratinus, Leucon, lHermippus, Himerius, 
and Plato Comicus. For useful discussions of the evidence of the poets for 
Hyperbolus' career see Gilbert, Beiträge, 209-216, and W. R. Connor, The New 
Politicians of Fiftb-Century Athens (Princeton, 1971), 79-84. 

"Connor, T be New Politicians, 81-82. 

58.23.3. The same theme is sounded repeatedly by Plutarch (Arist. 7, Nic. 
11, Alc. 13). 

98173-3: 

10Aristoph. Knights 1302-1305. 

1! Aristoph. Peace 921, 1319. 
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been a leading voice in resisting the peace in 421 and the alliance 
with Sparta that followed it. His failure to carry the day is not 
surprising, for though he was a trained and skilled speaker, he 
had neither the military reputation of Cleon nor the personal 
stature and influence of the rich and pious Nicias. The recent 
Spartan treachery no doubt revived his cause, however, and he 
might have emerged as leader of the war faction had his position 
not been usurped by a potent and unexpected competitor. 

Thucydides tells us that Alcibiades son of Cleinias was one of 
the faction that was pressing to break off the peace. He was "a 
man still young in age, as these things are thought of in other 
cities."!? Between thirty and thirty-three years old in the spring 
of 420, he was elected general even though thirty seems to have 
been the minimum age for the office. '? There were several rea- 
sons for Alcibiades' early prominence. He was rich, and as the 
careers of Cimon and Nicias had shown, wealth was a valuable 
asset in the Athenian democracy. '* 

Alcibiades was rich enough to enter 7 chariots at the Olympic 
festival of 416, more than any other private citizen had entered 
before.!? He was, moreover, extraordinarily handsome, so much 
so that "he was hunted by many women of noble family” and 
sought after by men as well.!® He was also a talented and trained 
speaker who sought instruction from the best rhetoricians of his 
time and whose ability was praised by no less a judge than the 
great Demosthenes.!? His reputation for intellectual ability was 
attested many years after his death by Aristotle's successor 
Theophrastus, who said that Alcibiades was "the most capable of 
all men in discovering and understanding what was necessary .”'8 
Even his flaws seem to have helped him as much as they hurt 


5.43.2 


13For Alcibiades’ age see Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 27-28, 62-65. For the legal age 
for generals see Hignett, HAC, 224; Alcibiades’ generalship is attested by 
‘Plutarch (Ak. 15.1) and accepted by Beloch (AP, 307) and Fornara (Generals, 
62). 

!*For Cimon see Kagan, Outbreak, 66-67. 

156.16.2. For the date see HCT IV, 246-247. 

8n Alcibiades’ good looks see, e.g., Plut. Alc. 1.3, Xen. Mem. 1.2.24, and 
Plato Prt. 309 a. The quotation is from Xenophon. 

"Dem. Meid., quoted by Plut. Alc. 10.2. 

!5Plut. Alc. 10.2-3. 
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him. He had a speech defect, but people found it charming. He 
was willful, spoiled, unpredictable, and outrageous, but his 
boyish antics won him at least as much admiration as envy and 
disapproval. Most of all, these actions brought him attention and 
notoriety, which facilitated his early entry into public life. 
Plutarch observes that Alcibiades’ association with Socrates 
contributed significantly to his reputation, and we cannot doubt 
that his place in the Socratic tradition is one of the main reasons 
we are so well informed about him.!? But there is little reason to 
believe that Socrates affected the young man’s public career in 
any way. Alcibiades may have believed, as Plato has him say, 
that Socrates’ effect on him was greater than that of Pericles, but 
Alcibiades was surely referring to an emotional and private re- 
sponse.?? The universal evidence of the Socratics, moreover, is 
that the influence of their master on Alcibiades was not lasting. 
His family exerted the greatest influence on Alcibiades' career 
and, as Thucydides points out, it was the fame of his ancestors 
which enabled Alcibiades to reach a position of eminence in 
Athens so rapidly.?! Through his father he belonged tothe noble 
clan of Salaminioi. His great-great-grandfather, also called Al- 
cibiades, was an ally of Cleisthenes. His great-grandfather 
Cleinias fought as a trierarch at Artemisium on his own ship 
manned at his own expense. His grandfather Alcibiades (II) was 
an important enough political figure to be ostracized, perhaps in 
460. His father Cleinias (II) was an associate of Pericles and 
probably the mover of the decree (that modern scholars call by 
his name) regulating the collection of tribute in the empire. He 
died fighting at the Battle of Coronea in 447/46. The name AI- 
cibiades is Spartan and was acquired at least as far back as the 
sixth. century as a result of the establishment of a guest- 
friendship with a Spartan family in which the names Alcibiades 
and Endius alternated each generation. This relationship made 
the family of Alcibiades Sparta’s proxenoi in Athens, but Al- 
cibiades (II) renounced this special connection with Sparta, 


!9Plut. Ak. 1.2. For a useful discussion of the relationship between Al- 
cibiades and Socrates see Hatzfeld, A/cibiade, 32-58. 

?9p]. Symp. 215E. 
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probably because of the outbreak of the First Peloponnesian 
War. This action did not, however, affect the relationship with 
the Endius-Alcibiades family in Sparta. 

Alcibiades’ mother Deinomache was an Alcmaeonid, descen- 
dant of a family whose importance is well known and whose 
fame dates from the seventh century. When Cleinias died his two 
sons Alcibiades and Cleinias (IV) were given into the guard- 
ianship of relatives on the maternal side, Pericles and his brother 
Ariphron. This is evidence for the close relationship between 
Alcibiades' father and Pericles, for the guardianships would 
normally have gone to the father's closest male relation.?? From 
about the age of five, then, Alcibiades and his wild and uncon- 
trollable younger brother were raised in the house of Athens' 
leading statesman.?? We need not believe that Pericles spent 
much time with either boy, nor is there any evidence that he 
thought of the young Alcibiades as his successor.?* But the boy- 
hood of Alcibiades coincided with the height of Pericles' career, 
the period when he stood alone and almost unchallenged as the 
most influential man in Athens. The talented boy, his ambition 
already whetted and his expectations elevated by the tradition of 
his father's house, conceived greater ambitions by observing the 
power and glory of his guardian. Even great public success was 
not enough for the son of Cleinias and the ward of Pericles, and 
flatterers were not lacking to encourage his bold visions. As 
Plutarch put it: “It was... his love of distinction and love of 
fame to which his corrupters appealed, and thereby plunged him 
all too soon into ways of presumptuous scheming, persuading 
him that he had only to enter public life, and he would straight- 
way cast into total eclipse the ordinary generals and public lead- 
ers, and not only that, he would even surpass Pericles in power 
and reputation among the Hellenes."?* His family connections 
filled Alcibiades with the desire to play a great role in Athenian 


?* This discussion of Alcibiades’ family depends largely on HCT IV, 48-50, 
and Davies, APF, 9-18. 

?3Plato (Alc. 1.118 and Prt. 320a) is our source for the character of youn 
Cleinias. Davies’ description of him as a “psychotic delinquent” (APF, 18) is 
stronger and more clinically precise than the evidence warrants. 

24See Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 28-32. 

25Plut. Alc. 7.3-4. Translated by B. Perrin in the Loeb edition. 
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public affairs; in the still deferential democracy of the fifth cen- 
tury they also gave him a great advantage over his competitors. 

By 420 Alcibiades could boast of a fine military record, having 
served with distinction at Potidaea and Delium as a cavalryman. 
His election to the generalship, therefore, although unusual for 
one so young, was by no means frivolous. His ambition to play a 
great role in public affairs showed itself some time after the 
Spartan surrender at Sphacteria. He paid careful attention to the 
Spartan prisoners, playing on his family's old Spartan connec- 
tions and hoping to renew the Spartan proxeny. When the Ar- 
chidamian War drew to its close, he hoped to be the Athenian 
with whom the Spartans negotiated and who would receive 
credit for the resulting peace, but the Spartans preferred to deal 
with the experienced and reliable Nicias. Feeling slighted and 
insulted, Alcibiades reversed his position. He now attacked the 
Spartan alliance on the grounds that the Spartans were insincere, 
allying with Athens only to obtain a free hand against Argos; 
once Argos was dealt with Sparta would again attack the isolated 
Athenians. Thucydides tells us that this was not mere rhetoric, 
that Alcibiades sincerely preferred an alliance with Argos to one 
with Sparta; certainly his assessment of Sparta's motives did no 
injustice to Xenares, Cleobulus, and their supporters.?$ 

Until the spring of 420 Alcibiades' opposition to the friends of 
peace was in vain, but the demolition of Panactum and Sparta's 
alliance with Boeotia changed everything. Nicias' policy was 
now vulnerable, and Plutarch gives us a summary of Alcibiades' 
attack: "He raised a tumult in the assembly against Nicias, and 
slandered him with accusations all too plausible. Nicias himself, 
he said, when he was general, had refused to capture the enemy's 
men who were cut off on the island of Sphacteria, and when 
others had captured them, he had released and given them back 
to the Lacedaemonians, whose favour he sought; and then he did 
not persuade those same Lacedaemonians, tried friend of theirs 
as he was, not to make a separate alliance with the Boeotians or 
even with the Corinthians, and yet when any Hellenes wished to 
be friends and allies of Athens, he tried to prevent it, unless it were 


265,43; Plut. Alc. 14.1-2. 
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the good pleasure of the Lacedaemonians."?? While these public at- 
tacks prepared Athenian opinion for a new policy, Alcibiades 
acted privately to bring Argos into the Athenian fold. He sent a 
message to the leaders of the popular party in Argos, urging 
them to come with Elean and Mantinean ambassadors and con- 
clude an alliance with the Athenians: “the opportunity was ripe, 
and he himself would cooperate to the fullest.”?® 

Alcibiades’ message arrived in time to prevent the Argive al- 
liance with Sparta. Only the mistaken belief that Athens and 
Sparta were working together had driven the Argives to seek 
such an unwelcome alliance, and now that the truth had been 
revealed they abandoned all thought of the Spartan tie and re- 
joiced at the prospect of an alliance with Athens, “thinking that it 
was a city that had been friendly to them in the past, that it was a 
democracy like theirs, that it had a great power on the sea, and 
that it would fight on their side if war should break out."?? 
Envoys from Argos, Elis, and Mantinea at once set out to 
negotiate an alliance with Athens. 

The Spartans learned of the new turn of events soon enough to 
attempt preventive action.?? They sent a delegation of three men 
whom the Athenians regarded highly: Leon, Philocharidas, and 
Endius, the last a member of the family connected with that of 
Alcibiades. Their mission was to prevent the Athenians from 
making an Argive alliance and to ask that Pylos be exchanged for 
Panactum. They were also to explain that the recent Spartan 
alliance with Boeotia did not in any way threaten Athens.?! Both 
factions in Sparta must have supported this mission, for neither 
wanted Argos and Athens allied. 


27 Alc. 14.4-5. We do not know what source Plutarch had for these remarks, 
but they are plainly the kind of arguments an able opponent of Nicias would 
find suitable. 

285.43.3. The detail that Alcibiades’ message was sent to the leaders of the 
popular faction comes from Plutarch (A/c. 14.3), and there is no reason to doubt 
it. 

195.441. 

3eSince Alcibiades’ message was private, unofficial, perhaps even secret 
(Plut. Ak. 14.3), it is not obvious how the Spartans learned of it so quickly. 
The likeliest guess is that the oligarchic, pro-Spartan faction in Argos was the 
source. For the existence of such a faction see 5.76.2. For its previous connec- 
tion with Sparta and its allies see Kagan, CP LVII (1962), 210. 
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Thucydides’ account of what follows is so remarkable that 
some have found it hard to believe.?? He tells us that the Spartan 
envoys came to the council and announced that they had full 
powers to settle all differences. This alarmed Alcibiades, who 
feared that if they spoke to the assembly in the same way they 
would persuade it and thus prevent the Argive alliance. To avoid 
this possibility, he convinced the Spartan envoys not to admit to 
the assembly that they had come with full powers. In return he 
promised to use all his influence on their behalf; he would restore 
Pylos and settle all other differences. In the assembly the 
Spartans were taken thoroughly by surprise and rendered help- 
less. In response to Alcibiades' question about their powers, they 
avowed that they were limited. He turned on them with a loud 
and angry attack. Acting as though he had been betrayed, he 
assalled their honesty and the purpose of their mission. The 
assembly was soon inflamed and ready to bring the Argives in to 
make an alliance. Nicias was stunned and embarrassed, for he 
had been unprepared for this turn of events. Alcibiades, no 
doubt, had sworn the envoys to maintain secrecy, and especially 
to avoid contact with Nicias. Only the occurrence of an earth- 
quake prevented completion of the Argive alliance on the spot.?? 
The Spartan envoys had neither time nor opportunity to com- 
plain of Alcibiades' trick, and Athenian anger gave them no 
reason to think that its exposure would do any good. They prob- 
ably left for Sparta quickly, for we find no evidence that they 
were present at the assembly the next day. 

This puzzling story raises a number of questions.?* Why did 
the Spartan envoys accept the advice of Alcibiades and trust him 
instead of working with Nicias? They knew, after all, that Al- 
cibiades had been hostile to them. How did Alcibiades persuade 


3? The other ancient accounts (Plut. Ak. 14.6-9; Nic. 10.4-6) do not differ 
from Thucydides substantially, merely adding more or less plausible details. 
Modern scholars expressing astonishment at the story are legion. Hatzfeld 
(Alcibiade, 91-93) believes that the account is incorrect and is followed, with 
some hesitation, by Andrewes (HCT IV, 51-53). P. A. Brunt (REG LXV 
[1952], 66-69) suggests that Thucydides’ source was Alcibiades himself and 
that the story aims at magnifying the role of Alcibiades. 

335.45.4; Plut. Alc. 14.8-9. 

34The problem is laid out neatly and economically by Andrewes in HCT IV, 
51-53, and I have followed his organization in part. 
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them that changing their story before the assembly would ad- 
vance their cause? Why did the Spartans not reveal that Al- 
cibiades had tricked them? Finally, we know that Endius and 
Alcibiades worked together closely in 413/12, but wonder how 
this can be if Alcibiades had tricked Endius in 420.5 To under- 
stand the situation we must grasp the difficulty of the task facing 
the Spartan envoys. Despite their “full powers” they had almost 
nothing to offer the Athenians and much to ask. Their “full 
powers,” in fact, merely gave the envoys the right to make a 
binding commitment for Sparta if the Athenians agreed to the 
proposals the envoys were authorized to make.*® The Spartans 
still would not restore Amphipolis, they could no longer restore 
Panactum intact, and they were unwilling to break off their 
treaty with Boeotia. All they could offer were lame excuses and 
promises of goodwill in the future. Nicias, though still in favor 
of the peace and the Spartan alliance and still an important polit- 
ical force, could not achieve the Spartan purpose. The Athenians 
were angered by Sparta’s recent actions and their anger encom- 
passed Nicias as well. 

Alcibiades, on the other hand, offered a new hope. He may 
already have been elected general for the coming year,?? but even 
if not, his popularity was such as to make his election likely. It 
was precisely his prominence, moreover, as a leading voice in 
opposition to Sparta, that made his offer of assistance attractive. 
If Alcibiades' voice had been added to that of Nicias in favor of 
cooperation with Sparta, no political force in Athens could have 
resisted their combined influence. Nor should the Spartans' faith 
in Alcibiades' sincerity surprise us. They knew him to be an 
ambitious young man with special ties to Sparta who in the past 
had tried to serve as the link between Sparta and Athens, hoping 
to derive political benefit from that service. They knew that he 
had turned against Sparta when spurned in favor of his rival 
Nicias. Why should they doubt his capacity to change again in 
new circumstances? Now, by saving the threatened peace and, 
in the process, replacing Nicias as the Athenian politician trusted 


358.6.3 and 12. 
36See Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 91-92, and Andrewes, HCT lV, 52. 
37Such is the suggestion of Andrewes (HCT IV, 52, 69) and I think it likely. 
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and publicly honored by the Spartans, he might hope to emerge 
as the leading figure on the political scene. In any case, the 
Spartans had little to lose in trusting Alcibiades, for without 
him, or with him in opposition, they had almost no reason to 
hope for success. *8 

Plutarch records the explanation Alcibiades gave the Spartans 
for denying their full powers before the assembly: he told them 
that the council was customarily courteous and moderate 
whereas the assembly was much more demanding. If informed 
of the envoys’ full powers the assembly would make impossible 
demands, but if it believed that any agreement must be returned 
to Sparta for ratification, it might be more reasonable.?? We have 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of Plutarch or his source on this 
point. Alcibiades may have been correct in his description of the 
behavior patterns of the council and the assembly, but even if he 
were not, the Spartans were in no position to dispute him. Hav- 
ing decided to accept his support, they now had no choice but to 
follow his instructions; they were in his hands.*° 

We may now turn to the matter of Endius and his later collab- 
oration with the same Alcibiades who had treated him and his 
colleagues so badly. One explanation is that in eight years men 
may forget past wrongs, especially if there are present benefits. 


38Some scholars, under the influence of Plut. Nic. 10.4, have read 5.45.1: TOV 
"AdxtBiddnv EpdBovv uù xaí, Hv ég vóv Onpov ravra Aéywou, énayáywovta 
tò RAROOs ... to mean that the Spartans had already persuaded the council and 
Alcibiades feared they would do the same in the assembly. | agree with An- 
drewes (HCT IV, 52) that there is no reason to do so. Plutarch's remarks here 
look much like an expansion of Thucydides based on an incorrect reading of his 
text. Brunt (REG LXV [1952], 67) asks if “Alcibiades’ manoeuvres in fact 
achieved anything at all; was it not the diplomatic and military position that 
threw Athens and Argos together rather than the adroitness of one man?" An 
answer to this is that both the situation and the man were needed, for Al- 
cibiades' action in sending the message to Argos suggesting an Athenian al- 
liance was vital in timing and consequence. lt is true, however, that the trick 
that deceived the Spartans was probably not necessary to defeat their mission. 
It was needed, however, to propel Alcibiades into the limelight as the man to 
see through the "perfidy" of the Spartans and denounce it publicly in the 
assembly. 

39Plut. Alc. 14.6-7. 

*^ Andrewes (HCT IV, 51-52) rejects the reliability of Plutarch's account, 
but his arguments are not compelling. Some of his objections are met by the 
reconstruction offered herc. 
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The circumstances of 413/12 may have been propitious for am- 
nesty.*! It is also possible that Endius and Alcibiades were 
coconspirators in 420. The difficulty is that the sources provide 
no motive for Endius’ complicity.*? However that may be, Al- 
cibiades’ later relationship with Endius should not stand in the 
way of the explanation we have offered for Alcibiades’ trick. It 
was a device invented on the spur of the moment aimed not only 
at achieving a new foreign policy but also at bringing prominence 
and credit to its champion. 

The next day the assembly meeting that had been interrupted 
by the earthquake resumed. Nicias, still unaware of what had 
prompted the strange behavior of the Spartans, did what he 
could to recover his position. He asked that a decision on the 
Argive alliance be postponed. He argued that friendship with 
Sparta was preferable to friendship with Argos and asked that an 
embassy be sent to Sparta to clarify Spartan intentions. Al- 
cibiades’ intervention, after all, had prevented the Spartans from 
saying what they had come to say. Nicias advanced one further 
argument that clearly reveals his outlook and temperament: 
peace was good for the Athenians because they were in good 
condition, their good fortune and security at a high point, their 
honor unsullied. Sparta, on the other hand, in bad repute, 
threatened, and insecure, would benefit from the opportunity to 
fight a quick battle to set things right. These were the words of a 
conservative pessimist who expected to lose. Others might argue 
the opposite, pointing out that now, when Sparta was weakened 
and threatened by a powerful coalition, might be just the time to 
finish with Sparta and thus eliminate the threat it had posed to 
Athens for so many years. But Nicias’ influence was strong 
enough to persuade the assembly to postpone the Argive alliance 
and instead to send an embassy to Sparta with himself as one of 
its members. The embassy was instructed to ask the Spartans to 
restore Panactum intact, to give back Amphipolis, and to aban- 


*!Such is the suggestion of Andrewes, HCT IV, 51. 

*?R, C. Kebric (Mnemosyne XXIX [1976], 72-78) has attempted to supply 
one: an attempt to overthrow the Spartan monarchy, as Lysander tried to do 
later. There is no evidence for such an attempt and no reason to believe in it. 
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don the alliance with Boeotia unless the Boeotians agreed to the 
Peace of Nicias. The ambassadors were also told to point out that 
if Athens had any evil intentions it would already have made an 
alliance with Argos. After completing their speech, according to 
these instructions, the Athenian ambassadors announced that if 
the Spartans did not give up the Boeotian alliance Athens would 
make an alliance with Argos. We should not believe that this is 
the speech that Nicias would have delivered had he been free to 
choose his own message. No doubt, he hoped that the friends of 
peace at Sparta would come forward and at least abandon the 
Boeotian alliance as a way of avoiding a renewal of the war. But 
Alcibiades and his associates must have helped draft the embas- 
sy's instructions. The tough, demanding tone of the Athenian 
message destroyed any hope of conciliation. Xenares, Cleobulus, 
and their faction, "the Boeotian party” as Plutarch calls them, *? 
carried the day and the Spartans refused. For Nicias’ sake, and 
perhaps to appease the peace faction at Sparta, they agreed to 
renew the oaths of the Peace of Nicias, but it was an empty 
gesture. Sparta would hold to the Boeotian alliance, and Athens 
was expected to join with Argos. 

The embassy returned and reported the failure of its mission. 
Alcibiades took advantage of the Athenians' rage to bring in the 
ambassadors from Argos, Elis, and Mantinea, and Athens con- 
cluded a treaty with the three democratic states from the 
Peloponnesus. The treaty, which was for one hundred years, 
provided for a mutual non-aggression pact and a defensive al- 
liance on land and sea between the three Peloponnesian de- 
mocracies and their dependencies, on the one hand, and the 
Athenians and their subject states on the other. Argos, Elis, and 
Mantinea were bound to come to Athens' aid if she were at- 
tacked, and the Athenians were likewise bound to send aid to the 
Peloponnesian democracies when they were invaded.** 

The agreement was a triumph for Alcibiades and it set Athens 
on a new course, but neither ancient authors nor modern 


*3 Nic. 10:7: t&v Bjowtiatóvrov. 
44For the full details see 5.47.1-12 with commentary in HCT IV, 54-63. 
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scholars agree on its virtues. Thucydides makes no explicit 
judgment, not even an equivocal one such as he makes on the 
Sicilian expedition, *® although he may have meant us to include 
it among the many blunders that he attributes to the successors 
of Pericles. It is noteworthy, however, that in 415, even after the 
Spartans had defeated the new alliance at Mantinea, a far from 
embarrassed Alcibiades boasted of his role in creating it. “I put 
together the most powerful states of the Peloponnesus without 
great danger or expense to you and made the Spartans risk every- 
thing on a single day at Mantinea; because of that, even though 
they won the battle, to this day they no longer have secure 
confidence.”*® Though we must make allowance for the self- 
serving purpose of his speech and for rhetorical exaggeration, 
Alcibiades could not have made his boast if most of his fellow 
citizens thought the Argive alliance foolish or disastrous. 

In 420, of course, some Athenians still clung to the hope of 
friendship with Sparta and rejected the idea of an Argive al- 
liance. The ancient writers give us little indication of their argu- 
ments, *? but Eduard Meyer has tried to fill that gap. In his view 
the Argive alliance was of no value to Athens because Argos was 
not a useful ally, as the earlier association in 461 had shown and 
as defeat at Mantinea would show again. On the contrary, the 
alliance only burdened Athens with Argos’ troubles and dis- 
tracted Athenian attention, energy, and resources from more 
important tasks. Athens needed peace chiefly to restore her 
wealth and population. The only proper sphere of Athenian 
activity was the northern Aegean, where Athens must restore 
her lost subjects in the neighborhood of Amphipolis. If Athens 
had rejected the Argive alliance and stayed close to Sparta, all 
would have been well. The turmoil in the Peloponnesus would 
have driven Sparta completely into Athens’ arms. Athens must 
do whatever was necessary to keep the pro-Athenian party in 
power in Sparta. The split in the Peloponnesus would widen of 
its own accord, Even if the Spartans finally defeated their 


453: 65:01: 

486.16.6. 

‘7Nicias’ speech against the Sicilian expedition of 415 may contain some 
parts of his general argument against an active policy (6.10). 
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enemies they would need a decade to do so. Meanwhile Athens 
would have recovered enough strength so as not to fear any 
threat from the Peloponnesus. Such a policy, of course, required 
a leader like Pericles, “not a pretender to the throne like Al- 
cibiades who wished to fish in troubled waters to make himself 
king of Athens and of all Greece.”*8 

Such is Meyer’s argument. Its flaws are apparent. The earlier 
Athenian alliance with Argos had not followed a number of 
Spartan defeats and disgraces; it had not been accompanied by a 
general defection of Sparta’s allies and the creation of a new 
coalition challenging Spartan hegemony. The new Argos was 
better prepared militarily and diplomatically to challenge the 
Spartans. The Argive alliance of 420, moreover, was an excellent 
guarantee against any Spartan invasion of Attica. So long as 
Argive, Mantinean, and Elean armies stood together ready to 
attack, no Spartan army would leave the Peloponnesus. Should 
the Athenians choose to use it, the new alliance offered a weapon 
with which to destroy Spartan power once and for all. The risk, 
as Alcibiades pointed out, was small as was the expense. Meyer’s 
analysis, moreover, completely ignores the political realities in 
Sparta. The war party was not interested in friendship with 
Athens, and conditions guaranteed that this faction would gain 
control at some time. So long as the Spartans did not fulfill their 
commitments, Athens could not be asked to fulfill hers. While 
there were Athenians or Messenians at Pylos, the Spartans could 
not be at peace. Peaceful coexistence between the two great pow- 
ers, no matter how desirable, was impossible. If the Athenians 
had rejected the Argive overtures, the results for them would 
have been unwelcome. Either the Argives would renew the 
Spartan alliance, as they had almost done already, or Argos 
would face a war in which the three Peloponnesian democracies 
would oppose the other Peloponnesians and Boeotia as well. 
Meyer may have thought that such a war could last a decade, but 
the Argives’ own actions and the battle of Mantinea suggest 
otherwise. In either case Athens would soon face a united 
Peloponnesus allied with Boeotia, a repetition of the forces she 


481 have summarized Meyer's argument in Forsch. Il, 354-356. 
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had confronted in the Archidamian War, but now Athens’ popu- 
lation was decimated and her treasury drained. Whether the 
Argive alliance was meant as a defensive measure or as a turn to 
the offensive, and Athenians may have supported it for either 
reason, it was an intelligent and necessary step that fully de- 
serves Plutarch’s praise: “It divided and agitated almost all 
Peloponnesus; it arrayed against the Lacedaemonians at Man- 
tinea so many warlike shields upon a single day; it set at farthest 
remove from Athens the struggle and all its risks, in which, 
when the Lacedaemonians conquered, their victory brought 
them no great advantage, whereas, had they been defeated, the 
very existence of Sparta would have been at stake."*? 

In spite of the grave deterioration in relations between Athens 
and Sparta and the separate alliances each had made that violated 
at least the spirit of their own alliance, neither state renounced 
that alliance. Presumably neither wished to give the other a pre- 
text for aggressive action or to assume the responsibility for 
breaking the peace. In the meantime, the Corinthians, instigators 
of so much of the trouble, continued to play a tricky game. They 
refused to join in this new Argive alliance with Athens as they 
had refused to join in the offensive and defensive alliance that 
Argos had earlier concluded with Elis and Mantinea.?? “The 
Corinthians pulled back from their allies and inclined once again 
to the Spartans."5?! If we have understood the Corinthians’ 
motives rightly this action should not surprise us. They had 
achieved what they had wanted: Sparta and Athens were at 
odds, the war party was in charge at Sparta, the war seemed 
about to resume. We need ask only why they continued to hold 
to the defensive alliance they had made with Argos, Elis, and 
Mantinea. Caution may provide part of the answer; the instabil- 
ity of Spartan politics might require further maneuvers. Beyond 
that, the Corinthians’ ambiguous position in respect to the 
Peloponnesian democracies might allow them to intervene at 
some crucial moment in the future. 


*9Plut. Ak. 15.1, translated by B. Perrin. 

50°This full alliance is not mentioned earlier by Thucydides. See HCT 1V, 
63-64. 

515,48. 
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The Athenian alliance with the Peloponnesian democracies 
did immediate damage to Spartan prestige, encouraging actions 
that insulted and injured the Spartans. The first of these oc- 
curred at the ninetieth Olympic festival, held in the summer of 
420. Although the very first clause of the Peace of Nicias had 
provided for free access to the common sanctuaries,°? Olympia 
was in Elis, the Eleans presided at the games, and because of 
their quarrel with Sparta they barred the Spartans from making 
sacrifices or competing. They justified the ban on the grounds 
that Sparta had violated the sacred truce by attacking an Elean 
fort and sending troops into Lepreum after the truce had been 
announced. The Spartans claimed that they had taken these ac- 
tions before the truce had been proclaimed. The rights and 
wrongs of the complaint are not totally clear nor do they seem 
important. The Eleans clearly intended to use the Olympic 
games to achieve their political ends. The Olympic court, com- 
posed of Eleans, found against Sparta and imposed a fine. When 
the Spartans objected, the Eleans offered to waive half the fine 
and pay the other half themselves if the Spartans would restore 
Lepreum to them. When the Spartans refused, the Eleans sought 
at least to humiliate them, asking them to swear an oath at the 
altar of Olympian Zeus before all the assembled Greeks that they 
would pay the fine later. When the Spartans still refused, they 
were banned from temples, sacrifices, and competition in the 
games. The Eleans would have dared none of these highly pro- 
vocative actions without outside support. As it was, they were 
afraid the Spartans would force their way in by arms. They 
guarded the sanctuary with their own armed troops aided by a 
thousand men each from Argos and Mantinea. In addition, 
Athens sent a troop of cavalry which took up a position at Har- 
pine, not far from Olympia.5? 

Tension at the Olympic games, already high, was increased 
by the provocative behavior of a single Spartan, Lichas, son of 
Arcesilaus. Lichas was one of the rare Spartans who stood out 
among the "Equals." His father had been an Olympic victor 
twice. Lichas himself was rich enough not only to race a chariot 


S ULT 
535 49.1-50.3; HCT IV, 64-66. 
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at the games but even to serve as host for the foreigners who 
came to view the festival of the Gymnopaediae at Sparta.5* He 
was proxenus of the Argives and, as we shall see, had close rela- 
tions with the Boeotians. It is tempting to identify him with the 
policy of Xenares and Cleobulus, for nobody was better suited to 
conduct the private negotiations that took place among Spartans, 
Argives, and Boeotians.®> His action at the Olympic games of 
420, at any rate, reveals a bold and defiant spirit. The Elean 
action barring the Spartans had been a blow to Sparta’s prestige, 
and Lichas was determined to show that Sparta would not accept 
it supinely. He gave his own chariot over to the Thebans and 
raced it in their name. When it came in first Lichas entered the 
race course and placed a crown on the victorious charioteer, 
making it clear to all that the chariot was his. This act of defiance 
infuriated the Eleans, and they sent the games’ attendants to 
scourge him with whips and drive him out. This further humilia- 
tion heightened the fear that the Spartan army might make an 
appearance, but Sparta took no action, leaving other Greeks to 
believe that it had been intimidated by Athens and its Pelopon- 
nesian allies.°® The allied show of force may have been aimed at 
Corinth as well as Sparta, for just after the Olympic festival the 
Argives again approached the Corinthians and asked them to join 
in the new full alliance that included Athens. They probably 
hoped that the demonstration of Spartan weakness would sway 
the Corinthians to look in their direction again. The Spartans 
were present in Corinth, presumably to argue against the pro- 
posal, and extended conversations took place. Sparta’s apparent 
weakness may have made the Corinthians reluctant to break of f 
the talks, but a convenient earthquake interrupted the conference 
before it could take any action.5? 

But Sparta's humiliations continued. In the winter of 420/19 
her colony at Heraclea in Trachis was attacked by the peoples of 
the neighborhood (see Map 3). Since the colony's establishment 
in 426,5? the local populations had been hostile to it, and during 


5*Paus. 6.2.2; Xen. Mem. 1.2.61. 
55For his proxeny see 5.76.3. 
865.50.4; Xen. Hell. 3.2.21; Paus. 6.2.2. 
57 
5 


«50.5. 
58See Kagan, Archidamian War, 195-197. 
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this winter they defeated the Heracleotes, killing their governor, 
Xenares son of Cnidis, presumably the warlike Spartan ephor of 
the previous year. Driven back within their walls, the Herac- 
leotes sent for help to the Thebans, who sent 1,000 picked hop- 
lites to save the city.5? Early in March of 4199? the Thebans took 
advantage of the weakened condition of the Heracleotes to take 
control of the Spartan colony. They dismissed the new Spartan 
governor Hegesippidas, alleging misgovernment. Thucydides 
tells us that they acted from fear that the Athenians would cap- 
ture the colony, since the Spartans, distracted by their troubles 
in the Peloponnesus, could not defend it.$! No doubt this fear 
was real, but we may guess that the Thebans, increasingly bold 
and independent since their victory at Delium, were pleased at 
the chance to reduce Spartan influence in central Greece and to 
increase their own. “The Spartans, nonetheless, were angry at 
them.”®? It seems fair to assume that the Aenianians, Dolopians, 
Malians, and Thessalians had been encouraged to attack 
Heraclea by news of the Athenian league with the Peloponnesian 
allies. They probably did not reckon with Theban intervention 
and without it they likely would have succeeded. Even so, the 
campaign created tension between the Spartans and the Boeo- 
tians. Although Sparta had suffered little material harm, the 
Athenian alliance with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea was achieving 
results even before Athens took any important action on its be- 
half. 


595.51. The information about the Theban assistance comes from Diodorus 
(12.77.4) and is not mentioned by Thucydides. | agree with Andrewes (HCT 
IV, 68) that this precise detail comes from a non-Thucydidean source, proba- 
bly Ephorus. There is no reason to doubt its accuracy, especially in light of the 
events of the next spring. 

®°Thucydides says: tov 6° émwytyvouévov 0éoovg t00)6 aexouévov 
(5.52.1). For the date of the beginning of summer see HCT lll, 699-706, 
especially 705-706. 


4. The Challenge of the 
Separate League 


Athenian goals in making an alliance with the Peloponnesian 
democracies were far from clear. Different Athenians, in fact, 
may have supported the compact for different reasons. Some 
may have seen it as chiefly defensive, as a check to prevent any 
Spartan activity outside the Peloponnesus. Others may have 
hoped that by committing only small numbers of Athenian men 
and ships they might support a movement that would destroy 
the Peloponnesian League at little or no risk to Athens. Bolder 
Athenians may have hoped to bring on a single battle in favor- 
able circumstances that would destroy Spartas power. 
Thucydides does not tell us the motives of the Athenians or even 
of the architect of the alliance, Alcibiades. To resolve these mat- 
ters we must examine the actions of the Athenians in detail. 

Early in the summer of 419, Alcibiades, who had been reelected 
as general,’ led a small force of Athenian hoplites and bow- 
men into the Peloponnesus. The expedition was planned in con- 
cert with the Argives and the other Peloponnesian allies and was 
strengthened by some of their troops. Thucydides tells us that 
Alcibiades “passed through the Peloponnesus with his army,” 
presumably landing near Argos and marching to Mantinea and 
Elis, “settling matters concerning the alliance."? From there he 
went to Patrae on the coast, outside the Corinthian Gulf, where he 


5.55.4; Fornara, Generals, 62. Andrewes (HCT IV, 69) places the date in the 
spring but suggests that the month was Hekatombaion, which is usually 
thought to begin about July 1. 

*5.52.2. The route is suggested by Gomme, HCT IV, 69. 
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persuaded its people to make an alliance with Athens and to build 
walls to the sea which would keep communications open with 
Athens and permit resistance to Spartan attack (see Maps 5a and 
5b).? The Athenians also intended to build a fort at Rhium in 
Achaea, opposite Naupactus at the narrowest point of the Gulf of 
Corinth but the Corinthians, Sicyonians, and others in the neigh- 
borhood prevented the construction. Gomme called this expedi- 
tion “a grandiose scheme for an Athenian general at the head of 
a mainly Athenian army,” to march through the Peloponnesus 
thumbing his nose “at Sparta when her reputation was at its low- 
est. Its daring, such as it was, its theatricality, and its small 
practical value, were alike characteristic of Alcibiades."5 Other 
scholars, though taking a less harsh view of the expedition, have 
treated it as inconsequential and unrelated to other events, but 
Alcibiades had more in mind than a parade through the Pelo- 
ponnesus: his march was part of a strategic plan.® 

To be sure, the very fact that a hostile army could march 
unhindered through the Peloponnesus was valuable propaganda 
that advertised the weakness of Sparta and the strength of the 
new league. Nor should we underestimate the importance to 
Athens of "settling matters concerning the alliance." Political 
factions in Argos made it less than a perfectly reliable ally. Elis 
and Mantinea were newly associated with Athens and might 
doubt the seriousness of the Athenian commitment. lt was, 
moreover, important to establish personal contact with the lead- 
ers in each state if the alliance were to function smoothly. The 
main purpose of the expedition, however, was something still 
more important. 

The alliance with Patrae and the attempt to build a fort at 
Rhium were intended to gain fuller control of the mouth of the 
Corinthian Gulf. Alcibiades' task at Patrae was not as easy as 


5.55.2. That Alcibiades must have made an alliance was seen by J. K. 
Anderson, BSA XLIX (1954), 84. 

25. 5220 

5HCT IV, 70. 

$For typical treatments of the expedition see Grote, VII, 63-64, and 
Ferguson, CAH V, 268. Hatzfeld (Alcibiade 97 -98) places a higher value on it; 
the best understanding of the expedition's significance is provided by Busolt, 
GG III:2, 1232-1233, and Forsch., 149-151. My own account owes much to his 
understanding of events. 
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Thucydides’ laconic narrative might indicate. Pericles had taken 
over Achaea and brought it into alliance with Athens by means 
of a naval expedition during the First Peloponnesian War, but 
the Thirty Years’ Peace of 446/45 made the Athenians relinquish 
it.” Most of the Achaean cities were neutral during the Archida- 
mian War, though Cleon demanded the return of Achaea in 425 
as one of his conditions for accepting the Spartan peace offer.’ 
When Alcibiades came to Patrae in 419, the city seems still to 
have been neutral and to have had a democratic government. On 
the other hand, there appears to have been an oligarchic faction, 
and opinion in the city was divided.? Whereas Pericles had ar- 
rived with a large fleet, Alcibiades had only a small force of 
soldiers and no navy. The people of Patrae were free to reject his 
offer without danger. Their acceptance was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the lowered reputation of Sparta and the ascendancy of 
Athens and its continental allies—an ascendancy demonstrated 
by Alcibiades’ recent march through the Peloponnesus. If we 
may believe an anecdote reported by Plutarch, Alcibiades' debat- 
ing skill also helped his cause. When someone objected to the 
alliance on the grounds that the Athenians would swallow Patrae 
up, Alcibiades responded: "Perhaps, but little by little, and feet 
first. But the Spartans will swallow you head first and all at 
once.”!° 

The second part of Alcibiades’ strategy was the conquest of 
Epidaurus, which the Argives began to undertake in the same 
summer. In 430 Pericles had led a large force against Epidaurus. 
Thucydides says nothing about the purpose of that campaign, 
though we may believe it was meant to increase the pressure on 
the Peloponnesians and encourage them to make peace.!! He is 
more informative about the campaign of 419. The Argives of- 
fered as the casus belli the usual complaint of a religious violation 
by the Epidaurians. Their real motives, however, were to pro- 
vide a shorter route by which the Athenians could come to their 


71.111.3; 1.115. I see no reason to reject the opinion of the scholiast that 
Pericles was responsible for the alliance, pace Anderson, BSA XLIX (1954), 
81-82. 


84.210. 
3Anderson, BSA XLIX (1954), 84. 
MPlut. Ak. 15.3. 


113.56; Kagan, Archidamian War, 72-76. 
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aid!? and, most important, "to keep Corinth quiet."!? We may 
suppose that this expedition was one of the subjects Alcibiades 
discussed at Argos on his march through the Peloponnesus. 

The campaigns in Achaea and Epidaurus were two aspects of a 
plan meant to threaten and isolate Corinth. The alliance with 
Patrae made it easier to interfere with Corinth's trade and com- 
munications with her western colonies. If Epidaurus fell, the 
psychological impact on Corinth would be great. Even though 
Epidaurus was not well situated for launching an attack on 
Corinth, its fall would threaten the Corinthians with attack from 
two sides and demonstrate that Argos and Athens were willing 
and able to attack and defeat the Peloponnesian states allied to 
Sparta. The next time, with Epidaurus safely in hand, the Ar- 
gives might march against Corinth by the Nemea road while the 
Athenians landed on the Corinthian coast, as Nicias had done in 
425.!* The allies may have hoped that such a threat would force 
the Corinthians out of their alliance with Sparta. If they would 
not join the new league, at least they would remain neutral. 
Corinthian neutrality would have important strategic conse- 
quences, preventing extra-Peloponnesian allies like Boeotia and 
Megara from supporting the Spartans against the new league. It 
would also put Megara in a vulnerable position, menaced by 
Athens but unable to obtain Peloponnesian support. In time 
Megara, and perhaps other Peloponnesian states, might conclude 
that it was wise to seek neutrality rather than to continue sup- 
porting a weakening Sparta against the ever more powerful new 
league. 

If we have judged Alcibiades' plans for the alliance rightly, we 
can conclude that its investment of Athenian men and money 
was low and that it ran a low risk. Rejecting battle as a primary 
device, the alliance used the armed forces as a means of applying 
diplomatic pressure, aiming neither to bring the enemy to battle, 
nor to exhaust his resources, but only to convince him to alter his 
course of action. lt is striking that the two actions Alcibiades 
took in 419 had been undertaken by Pericles at earlier times; 

'?See Map 6. The Athenians could send aid by way of Aegina, to Epidaurus, 


then overland to Argos, thus avoiding the trip around the promontory of Scyl- 
laeum. 
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indeed, the similarity between the general strategic approaches of 
each man is marked. We may guess that Alcibiades had studied 
the career of his guardian closely and rejected not only the 
ineffective quietism of Nicias but also reckless adventures on 
land or sea. His plan might or might not work, but it was rational 
and prudent. 

The Argive invasion of Epidaurian territory had scarcely 
begun when King Agis led the Spartan army out in full force. He 
marched toward the Arcadian border in a direction which would 
allow him to move toward Elis in the northwest, Mantinea to the 
north, or even northeast to Argos. The Spartan army's objective 
may have been to attack any one of the allied cities or to create a 
threat that would keep Elean and Mantinean forces at home 
where they could not aid the Argives. Thucydides does not 
relate the purpose of the Spartan expedition, for on this occasion 
he surely did not know it. In fact, “no one knew where they were 
marching, not even the cities from which they were sent."!5 

Agis' real goal was never to be revealed, for when he made the 
usual sacrifices at the border the omens proved unfavorable. The 
Spartans turned to go home and sent word to their allies to 
prepare to march again after the coming month, the Carneian, 
which was a Dorian holiday. Modern scholars do not agree on 
the sincerity of Spartan religious scruples on this and other such 
occasions. Some argue that this Spartan withdrawal and the one 
that followed soon after’ were the result of genuine religious 
feeling.!? We need not doubt that the Spartans were sincerely 
religious and that unfavorable omens, especially earthquakes or 
other natural phenomena, sometimes affected their policy, but 
our suspicion is aroused by the coincidence in the summer of 418 
of two consecutive occasions on which omens were said to pre- 
vent the Spartan army under Agis from attacking the Argives or 
their allies. That suspicion is not allayed when we notice that 


15.54.1. For an excellent discussion of the extraordinary secrecy in both 
military and diplomatic spheres during this period see Busolt, Forsch., 152-153. 
He makes the point that w e must assume that Thucydides' many silences about 
these matters result from his lack of information. 

16 

5.55.3 
17H, Popp, Die Einwirkung von Vorzeichen, Opfern und Festen auf die Krieg- 
führung der Griechen (Würzburg, 1957) 42-46, cited approvingly by Andrewes, 
HCT IV, 74. 
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later in that same summer the Spartans, fearing that the 
Peloponnesian League might collapse, decided to take action and 
were not prevented by any unfavorable omens. Nor did such 
omens delay them when they hurriedly sent an army to prevent 
Tegea from going over to the Argives.'® We must agree with 
Busolt that the unfavorable frontier sacrifices were merely a 
"pretext by which the sudden withdrawal was explained to the 
army."!? 

If divine intervention does not explain Agis' actions, we must 
seek their human motives by assessing political, diplomatic, and 
military considerations. We have already seen that the faction to 
which Cleobulus and Xenares belonged sought an alliance with 
Argos as a step toward renewing the war against Athens. Recent 
events could only confirm their view that Sparta could not easily 
defeat an Athens supported by Argos and its allies. Sparta had 
almost succeeded in winning over the Argives in 420,?? but a cam- 
paign against Argos now offered no guarantee of success and, 
even if successful, was likely to cost many Spartan lives. It was 
also likely to strengthen the new league, which had not yet acted 
together against the enemy. A Spartan attack on any allied city 
was bound to bring the others into the field and likely to bind 
them together more closely. There was, on the other hand, an 
oligarchic faction in Argos which was friendly to Sparta.?! It 
seems likely that its members had taken the lead in trying to 
arrange a Spartan alliance in the previous year. They were, at 
any rate, prepared to carry out a coup d'état against the democ- 
racy and to join the Spartan alliance after the battle of Mantinea 
in 418.?? The withdrawal of the Spartan army may have been 
caused by a decision on the part of Agis and others to delay a 
confrontation with Argos in the hope that these oligarchs might 
bring about a change that would make such a conflict unneces- 
sary. Since he had been ordered out to fight, Agis could not 
merely withdraw, even in the face of unfavorable omens. The 
Epidaurians and their friends among the allies, as well as the 


185.64. 

19Busolt, Forsch., 154. 

20See above, Chap. 3. 

ine See also Kagan, CP LVII (1962), 209-218. 
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many Spartans who wanted to engage the enemy, could not be 
restrained forever. The order to reassemble after the Carneian 
month emphasized the pious motives for delay, gained time for 
the Argive oligarchs, and reassured those clamoring for action. 

The Argives, aware of the Spartans’ withdrawal and certainly 
informed of the plan to resume hostilities after the holy month, 
were eager to attack Epidaurus before then. Although they too 
were Dorians, they were not deterred by religious scruples. 
Someone in Argos, however, must have raised the religious 
question, for the Argives found it necessary to resort to a subter- 
fuge. They launched their invasion of Epidaurus on the twenty- 
seventh day of the month before Carneius and proceeded to call 
every day they remained in. Epidaurian territory the twenty- 
seventh of that month, thus avoiding violation of the Carneian 
holiday. The Epidaurians called on their allies, that is, the mem- 
bers of the Peloponnesian League, for help. Their response dem- 
onstrated the great impact both of Alcibiades’ policy and of 
Spartan hesitation. Some of the allies did not appear at all, plead- 
ing the holy month as an excuse, while others advanced to the 
Epidaurian frontier but would come no further.?? 

A combined allied assault during Carneius (about August) of 
419 might have brought the fall of Epidaurus, but before any 
Argive ally could take part the Athenians had called a conference 
at Mantinea to discuss peace.?* It is generally thought that this 
intervention was the result of a change in the Athenian political 
situation which allowed Nicias to gain power for the moment 
and issue the call for a peace conference.?* If we have judged 
Alcibiades' plan correctly, however, such a conference is per- 
fectly in accord with it and need not be ascribed to Nicias. The 
Argive invasion of Epidaurus and the failure of Sparta and its 
allies to provide aid gave Alcibiades an opportunity to persuade 
the Corinthians to abandon Sparta before they, like the Epidau- 
rians, were themselves abandoned. An unsuccessful battle or a 


735.54. 
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*5See, e.g., Busolt, Forsch., 155; Grote, VII, 68; Ferguson, CAH V, 268; 
Gomme, HCT IV, 76. Andrewes, however (HCT IV, 76), thinks that the 
meeting could just as easily have been called by Alcibiades to serve as a sound- 
ing board for Athenian propaganda and complaints prior to declaring that the 
Spartans had broken the Peace. Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 10) also credits Alcibiades 
with calling the meeting. 
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campaign that lasted until after Carneius might bring the 
Spartans into the conflict and stiffen Corinthian resistance. The 
conference, we can conclude, was meant to crown Alcibiades’ 
Argive policy, not to undermine it.?® 

Everything hinged on the Corinthian reaction, and the 
Corinthians, as always, were tricky. The Corinthian spokesman 
Euphamidas accused the allies of hypocrisy, pointing out that 
while they claimed to speak of peace, the Argives were in arms 
against the Epidaurians. He demanded that both armies be dis- 
banded before the congress could go forward.?" Euphamidas 
may have expected the Argives to refuse (the Corinthians had 
refused a similar request from the Corcyraeans in 433),?? thereby 
giving him a pretext to break up the congress. lt is clear, in any 
case, that the Corinthians were unwilling to accept peace on the 
allied terms, for even after the Argives had withdrawn from the 
field and the conferees had reassembled no agreement was 
reached.?? The Corinthians must have understood that their 
withdrawal from the Spartan alliance would probably lead to the 
collapse of that alliance and the triumph of Athens. Their rejec- 
tion of peace terms put an end to the conference and to AI- 
cibiades' hopes for a diplomatic victory. 

With the collapse of peace negotiations the Argives resumed 
their ravaging of Epidaurus. Once again the Spartans marched to 
their border, toward Caryae on the road to eastern Arcadia and 
Argos (see Map 52).?? This time there was no doubt where the 
army was going. When Alcibiades learned of the Spartan expedi- 
tion, presumably from his Argive connections, he persuaded the 
Athenians to send him with 1,000 hoplites to protect his Argive 
allies.?! The Argives themselves, having ravaged a third of the 
Epidaurian lands, withdrew to protect their own city. No fight- 


?6Nothing in the ancient evidence points to the resurgence of Nicias at this 
point and no ancient writer speaks of it. 

25 5:5,5 ll: 

251,38; Kagan, Outbreak, 226. 

295,55.2. The Argive willingness to withdraw seems further evidence that 
the conference was the work of Alcibiades and not Nicias. Certainly it is hard 
to imagine the Argives leaving the field and wasting precious time in the 
Carneian month at the behest of Nicias. 

3€ Gomme, HCT IV, 76. 

315.55.4. | accept the reading suggested by Fr. Portus and defended by 
Andrewes (HCT IV, 76-77);xai ‘AOnvaiwv adtoic yihioi éBorj8noav Onditat 
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ing resulted, however, for when the Spartans reached the fron- 
tier the sacrifices once again produced unfavorable omens, and 
the army returned home. The mere threat of a Spartan attack 
had relieved the pressure on Epidaurus, and that, we may sup- 
pose, allowed Agis and his associates to risk once again postpon- 
ing the confrontation with the Argives which they still hoped to 
avoid entirely. When Alcibiades heard of the Spartan with- 
drawal he took his own troops back to Athens. The Peloponne- 
sian campaign of 419 came to an end with Corinth still allied to 
Sparta. More than diplomacy would be needed to destroy the 
Peloponnesian League. *? 

During the winter of 419/18 relations between the two leagues 
were further strained. The Spartans demonstrated their concern 
to help the defenders of Epidaurus by undertaking what was for 
them a daring enterprise. They dispatched 300 men to reinforce 
the garrison in the city, sending them by sea under the command 
of Agesippidas.?? Agesippidas presumably sailed from Cen- 
chreae, Corinth’s harbor on the Saronic Gulf, and his route took 
him near Athenian bases at Aegina and Methana (see Map 6).?* 
This gave the Argives, presumably disappointed with the level 
of Athenian involvement up to that time, grounds for complaint. 
Their treaty with Athens had provided that enemies of either 
Athens or Argos were not to be allowed to cross their respective 
territories. The Argives therefore complained that in not pre- 
venting the Spartans from sailing through the waters off Aegina, 
the Athenians had allowed them to cross Argive territory. The 
Argives now asked Athens to make amends by restoring the 
helots and Messenians from Naupactus to Pylos, a point from 
which they could harass the Spartans. Whether or not Alcibiades 
urged the Argives to make this demand, he certainly took the 


xai AdxiBiddys oteatnydc, nvOÓuevoc robc Aaxedammovious eEeotoated- 
aðar, which assumes that dé has been interpolated into the manuscripts after 
HvO6MEVOS. 

325 55.3-4. Thucydides leaves unclear the chronology of the Spartan march 
and withdrawal, the Argive withdrawal, and the Athenian march to Argos. 
The above account represents an interpretation that is not in conflict with his 
narrative, but others are possible. 

335.56.1. There is no reason to doubt that this Agesippidas was the same man 
who was expelled by the Boeotians from Heraclea the previous winter. His 
appointment here indicates that the Spartans did not hold him responsible for 
its loss and judged the Boeotians’ charges against him to be mere pretexts. 

34Andrewes, HCT IV, 77. 
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Map 6. Northeast Peloponnesus 


lead in persuading the Athenians to comply. On his motion the 
Athenians inscribed on the bottom of the stele on which their 
treaty with Sparta was recorded that the Spartans had not car- 
ried out their oaths. Citing this betrayal as their excuse, the 
Athenians returned the helots who had been removed from 
Pylos, and they proceeded to ravage the countryside. The Athe- 
nians did not, however, formally denounce the treaty, which we 
may take as evidence of how delicate the political balance within 
Athens was. A majority of Athenian voters may have supported 
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the Argive alliance, but there was no steady majority to support 
the renewal of a full-scale land war against the Spartans. The 
influence of Alcibiades was sufficient to commit the Athenians to 
activities in which others, be they Argives, Eleans, Mantineans, 
Messenians, or helots, would do the fighting. But if a real war 
involving Athenian soldiers loomed, Alcibiades’ support waned. 
This division in Athens, which prevented the pursuit of a consis- 
tent policy for either peace or war, would be a source of great 
trouble to Athens for years to come. 

The political division in Sparta also persisted. Though none of 
the Athenian actions, not even the restoration of the helots to 
Pylos, was technically in violation of the treaties, they were all 
clearly provocative. Athenian assistance to the Argive attack on a 
Spartan ally, at any rate, could not be ignored. Still, the 
Spartans did not declare the treaties broken and made no formal 
response to the Athenian declaration. Influential Spartans must 
have continued to desire peace, while others wanted a renewal of 
the war but may have differed as to the best tactics. Some clearly 
favored a direct and immediate confrontation with Argos and its 
allies, including the Athenians if necessary. Others, if we have 
reasoned correctly, hoped to detach Argos by diplomacy and 
treason before resuming the war on Athens. Neither Athens nor 
Sparta took further part in the Epidaurian campaigns during the 
winter. The Argives continued their depredations without bring- 
ing on a pitched battle. With the Epidaurian army scattered in an 
attempt to defend the countryside, the Argives tried to take the 
city by storm. The defenders, bolstered by the Spartan garrison, 
held them off, and the winter ended without a military deci- 
sion.?5 

Early in March of 418 the Athenians elected generals to 
take office in July. The new board included Nicias, Nico- 
stratus, Laches, Autocles, Euthydemus, Callistratus, and De- 
mosthenes.?$ It did not include Alcibiades.?* Demosthenes had 


356 c6. 

asf or the list of generals and the evidence for it see Fornara, Generals, 62-63, 
but see also next note. 

37 l'hucydides (5.61.2) and Diodorus (12.79) make it clear that Alcibiades was 
not general at the time of Mantinea. Some scholars have tried to restore his 
name in a fragmentary inscription recording payments from the treasury of 
Athena for different purposes in the year 418/17 (Tod, 1, 75, p. 289); the 
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been a most aggressive general in the Archidamian War and may 
have been in favor of the Argive policy; we simply do not know. 
We know little about Callistratus. Euthydemus signed both the 
Peace of Nicias and the alliance with Sparta? but perhaps 
should not be associated with Nicias merely on that account. 
Nicostratus, Laches, and Autocles, however, are regularly as- 
sociated with Nicias.?? When we couple the election of Nicias 
and his associates with Alcibiades' failure to be reelected, we 
must believe that many Athenians had changed their minds since 
the previous summer. The removal of Alcibiades and the pre- 
dominance of his rival Nicias and his faction represented a vote 
for caution and against adventure, especially against the easy 
commitment of Athenian troops to Peloponnesian battlefields. 
The change, however, was not decisive. The Athenians did not 
abandon the Argive alliance, so they were still committed to help 
their Peloponnesian allies, but they wanted their troops to be 
under more conservative leadership. 

In the middle of the summer of 418, King Agis led the Spartan 
army in full force against Argos; accompanied by the Tegeans 
and the other Arcadians still loyal to Sparta, they numbered 
almost 8,000 hoplites.*® Sparta's other allies, both inside and 
outside the Peloponnesus, were ordered to gather at Phlius. 
They numbered about 12,000 hoplites as well as 5,000 light- 
armed troops and 1,000 cavalry and mounted infantry from 
Boeotia.*! This extraordinarily large army had not been gathered 
to make a show of force and then return without a fight; it was 
Sparta's answer to the menace posed by Alcibiades' policy. 
restoration is accepted by S. Accame, Rev. Fil. LXIII (1935), 346, n. 3, and 
Fornara, Generals, 63. | agree with Meiggs and Lewis (GHI, 235) that the 
restoration is too uncertain to accept. In any case the restorers argue that 
Alcibiades became general late in the year in an election to fill a vacancy, so he 
was not elected in March of 418. 

385.19.2 and 5.24.1. 

39For the association of these men with Nicias and with one another sce 
Kagan, Archidamian War, 169, 179-181, 218, 260, 261, 305, 307, 313. 

Busolt (GG 11I:2, 1238, n. 1) estimates 4,200 Spartans, about 1,500 Te- 
geans, and about 2,000 Arcadians. Henderson (Great War, 304) makes essen- 
tially the same estimate. 

^'Thucydides gives us the number of Boeotian forces, including 5,000 hop- 


lites. He also tells us that Corinth sent 2,000 hoplites. The rest came from 
Phlius, Megara, Epidaurus, Sicyon, and Pellene. See Henderson, Great War, 


304. 
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Thucydides tells us that the Spartans launched the campaign, 
"because their allies the Epidaurians were in distress, and of their 
other Peloponnesian allies, some were in rebellion and others ill 
disposed. They thought that if they did not take action swiftly 
the trouble would go further."*? This explanation in turn raises 
the question of why, if the emergency were so grave, the Spartans 
waited until mid-summer instead of launching their campaign 
early in the season. One suggestion is that the Spartans, aware of 
the results of the elections to the new strategia in Athens, were 
waiting for the friends of peace to take office in the hope that 
they might execute their obligations to the Argives without zeal 
and without using their full resources.*? That would be a good 
reason for delay, but internal considerations in Sparta may have 
played a role as well. Agis and his supporters may have con- 
tinued to hope that political developments in Argos would make 
a major battle unnecessary, and so delayed to let events take their 
course. When nothing happened in Argos and the Athenians 
stood by their alliance with the Argives, the pressure from 
Sparta's allies to act must have become irresistible. We may 
suspect that some of that pressure came from the Corinthians, 
who anticipated a great battle that would simultaneously elimi- 
nate the threat of the dissolution of the Peloponnesian League 
and bring the Spartans into battle against Athens. 

For the Argives, too, there seemed to be no escape from a 
major confrontation. They learned that the Spartan army was 
marching towards a rendezvous with their northern allies at 
Phlius, and they gathered their own forces and those of their 
allies. The Argives are estimated to have had about 7,000 hop- 
lites. The Eleans sent 3,000, and the Mantineans with their Ar- 
cadian allies brought about 2,000 more, for a total of about 12,000 
troops.** The Athenians were also asked for help, and a force of 


320:97.2- 

such is the suggestion of Busolt, Forsch., 162-163. Similar answers are 
given by Beloch (AP, 53) and Meyer (Forsch. 11, 365). Gomme denounces all 
interpretations based on any political calculations in an uncharacteristically 
heated comment. His own suggestions are not persuasive. Andrewes' sensible 
observations soften Gomine's exasperated remarks (HCT IV, 78-79). 

445.58.2. For estimates see Busolt, GG IlI:2, 1238, n. 1, and Henderson, 
Great War, 304. The rest of the chapter follows my article in CP LVII (1962), 
209-218. 
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1,000 hoplites and 300 cavalry was ultimately sent, but it arrived 
too late to be of any use. The Spartans had done well to delay 
their campaign until the change of generals.*? The Argive gener- 
als realized that if they allowed the two enemy armies to join, 
they would be badly outnumbered: 20,000 hoplites from the 
Spartan alliance against 12,000 of their own and 1,000 cavalry 
and 5,000 light-armed men against none. Their strategic task was 
plain: they must cut Agis off before his army could reach the 
northern army at Phlius. The Argives marched westward into 
Arcadia, relying no doubt on scouts and friendly Arcadians to 
keep them apprised of the Spartan route. 

The most direct route from Sparta to Phlius went through 
Tegea and Mantinea, but Agis could not take it since he needed 
to avoid battle before joining the northern army. Instead, he took 
a more westerly route which went through Belmina, Methyd- 
rium, and Orchomenus.*® At Methydrium he was met by the 
Argives and their allies who took up a position on a hill blocking 
the Spartans' path. The allied position also blocked the way to 
Argos and Mantinea, for if Agis moved eastward his army would 
be isolated in hostile territory and forced to fight unaided against 
a numerically superior enemy. The Argives had achieved a great 
tactical success, and Agis could do nothing but occupy another 
hill facing the enemy. When night fell Agis' situation seemed 
desperate. He must either fight against bad odds or retreat and 
disgrace himself. 47 

When morning came, however, the Spartan army had disap- 
peared. Agis had marched by night, eluding the Argives, and 
was on his way to the rendezvous at Phlius. Henderson, an able 
military historian, renders this judgment: "the carelessness of the 
Argive watch defies language fitly to describe it. "4$ This would 
be far from the only time that carelessness explains military 
lapses, and simple incompetence may be explanation enough. 
Yet this was the first of a series of military blunders committed 


45For the arrival of the Athenian contingent sce 5.61.1. 

*$See Map 5a. See also HCT IV, 81, and Henderson, Great War, 305. 

475.58.2; Henderson, Great War, 305-306. Although | am not in complete 
agreement with a number of his interpretations | am indebted to Henderson's 
account for its treatment of tactical details. 

*8Henderson, Great War, 306. 
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by the Argive generals, and these, combined with political ac- 
tions taken both before and after the affair at Methydrium invite 
the suspicion that other considerations were at work. 

There can be no doubt that there were two political factions in 
Argos, democrats and oligarchs.** We can be sure that most 
democrats favored Athens and most oligarchs Sparta, and that 
Argive neutrality in the Archidamian War may have reflected 
some kind of balance between them. More likely, prudence led 
both sides to stand aside and profit from the war without taking 
risks. In spite of the official neutrality, however, there is evi- 
dence that some Argives worked for the Spartan cause. In 430 
Peloponnesian envoys had traveled to Persia to convince the 
Great King to make an alliance with Sparta and furnish money. 
With them went Pollis of Argos, in a private capacity.5? Friend- 
ship between Argos and Persia dated back to 480, and Pollis 
must have been thought a useful advocate. Again in 425 the 
friendship of some Argives for the Spartan cause became plain. 
On that occasion the Athenian attack on Corinth had relied on 
secrecy for success; it failed because the Corinthians were 
warned "from Argos."5! 

Both incidents show that there were in Argos men who hoped 
and worked for Spartan victory. They must have been oligarchs, 
for the democrats had nothing to gain and much to fear from a 
Spartan triumph. The Spartans were proven enemies of democ- 
racy and replaced it with oligarchy wherever they could. The 
average Argive may have been less interested in factional and 
even constitutional questions than in the power and glory of his 
city. Such a man certainly must have preferred an Athenian 
victory, for Sparta was the traditional enemy and still held 
Cynuria. An Athenian victory would provide an opportunity for 
revenge and the recovery of lost territory and prestige. Most 
Argives were neutral in deed, but they must have hoped that 
Athens would win the war. The oligarchs could not hope to 
come to power without Spartan help, so they collaborated with 
the Spartans. 

By 421 the great majority of Argives wanted to take advantage 


195270:2- 
393:67:1- 
314 742:9.- 
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of Sparta’s troubles to recover their lost territory and regain the 
leadership of the Peloponnesus. They refused to renew their 
treaty with Sparta and were ready to join with Athens. The 
oligarchs were most unhappy with such a policy and tried to 
reverse it. They were the ones, no doubt, who suggested a treaty 
with Sparta in 420.5? Though most Argives would have thought 
their goals and actions treasonous, the oligarchs themselves 
probably thought that they were acting patriotically. It was not 
unusual in Greek cities for party interest to be equated with the 
state's interest. Perhaps the oligarchs expected territorial conces- 
sions from Sparta in return for their cooperation, possibly in 
Cynuria. They may even have contemplated a sort of Pelopon- 
nesian dyarchy with Sparta and Argos as yokefellows. 

Such thoughts, of course, had to be kept secret, for the demo- 
cratic government of Argos wanted no friendship with Sparta in 
the years following the Peace of Nicias. When they formed their 
separate league to challenge Spartan hegemony, the Argives 
knew that they must do something to deal with Sparta's power- 
ful hoplite army. For this reason they undertook the unprece- 
dented and, for the democracy, dangerous step of forming an 
elite guard of 1,000 young aristocrats.?? Their suspicion allayed 
by years of domestic peace, the democrats thus demonstrated 
their faith in the loyalty of the Argive upper classes. Future 
events would show that this faith was misplaced, for by creating 
this aristocratic army, the Thousand, the democrats had given 
their domestic enemies a weapon with which to regain power. 

The early negotiations for the separate Argive League should 
not have troubled the oligarchs, for the talks were conducted 
with Corinth, Megara, Boeotia, and other oligarchies, and did 
not preclude an ultimate association with Sparta. When the 
complicated maneuvers were over, however, two opposing 
leagues had been created. On one side was the Peloponnesian 
League with the Corinthians, Megarians, and Boeotians back in 
the Spartan fold. On the other stood a new league composed of 
Argos, Elis, Mantinea, and Athens, all democracies. The Argive 
oligarchs could not have welcomed this situation. So long as 
Argos was part of such a coalition the oligarchs could not come to 


52See above, Chap. 3. 
53Diod. 12.75.7 and see above, Chap. 2. 
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power. Worse yet, the new league aimed at war against Sparta, 
to whom the oligarchs looked for support. In spite of their alarm 
and disappointment they seem to have concealed their feelings, 
for they continued to hold high positions in the state and to serve 
as generals of the army whose most potent force remained the 
elite Thousand. Nonetheless, they faced a dilemma: if they re- 
fused to cooperate in their city’s policy they would lose their 
prestige and influence, perhaps endanger their own safety; if 
they continued to take part in state affairs, they would be work- 
ing against their own interests. They chose to keep their influen- 
tial positions and to steer a difficult and dangerous course be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. 

Such was the background of the Argive march to Methyd- 
rium. The Argive army was plainly commanded by oligarchic 
generals. Their role may be inferred from the fact that the aristo- 
cratic Thousand was the backbone of the army and becomes 
obvious in the later negotiations between Agis and Thrasyllus.5* 
If the Argives and their allies fought the Spartans at Methydrium 
all possibility of rapprochement with Sparta would be ended, 
and any chance for a change of regime at Argos would be de- 
stroyed. If combat could be avoided, however, there remained 
the possibility of negotiation. Perhaps design, not oversight, ex- 
plains why Agis was able to bypass Methydrium without a bat- 
tle. 

Agis arrived at Phlius and took command of what Thucydides 
calls "the finest Greek army assembled up to that time.”>> Some 
seventeen miles away lay Argos and its defending army, which 
had hurried home after the missed opportunity at Methydrium. 
Between the two armies lay rough mountain country penetrated 
by only one road suitable for cavalry, the Tretus Pass, which 
was entered south of Nemea and issued before Mycenae (see 
Map 7).59 There was, however, a more direct path which led to 
the west of the Tretus past Mount Kelussa and into the Argive 

545.59-60. 

555 60.3. 

58Curtius’ map of Argolid in Peloponnesos |l and map by Military Information 
Division of the British Army, 1897, sheet No. 4. For discussions of the terrain 
see E. Curtius, Peloponnesos (Gotha, 1851), Il, 506, 510, 512 (Tretus), 468, 479 


(Kelussa), and 478ff. (Orneae); Andrewes, HCT IV, 81-82; Ernst Meyer, PW 
XVI (1935), 2315. 
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Map 7. Invasion of the Argolid and Approaches to Argos, 418. Adapted from A. W. 
Gomme, A. Andrewes, and K. J. Dover, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, \V 


(Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1970), by permission of the publisher. 


plain. Although this route was not suitable for cavalry, foot 
soldiers could use it to reach Argos from Phlius. The Argives 
could hardly have failed to know of it, yet their generals marched 
to Nemea where they deployed their forces to meet a frontal 
attack through the Tretus Pass, leaving themselves vulnerable to 
a flanking movement by way of Mount Kelussa. Henderson 
noted the strangeness of this maneuver: “A modern general de- 
fending Argos against attack from the north could hardly do 
otherwise than make Mycenae his headquarters, and content 
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himself with throwing a strong advance guard forward to 
Nemea."5? He explains this movement as another miscalculation 
by the Argives, who “may have relied on Agis doing the obvious 
thing, on the known presence of cavalry in the enemy army, 
which cavalry must use the Treton (sic) Pass, and on being so 
near to Mycenae that they could at once fall back in time to save 
themselves should they be threatened from the Kelussa Pass.”°° 

A miscalculation it may have been, but if so it was the second 
serious blunder of the same type within a few days—both of 
them errors which avoided immediate battle. It may be that once 
again the Argive generals were playing for time in the hope that a 
reconciliation could still be effected. 

Agis divided his forces into three columns. The Boeotians, 
Sicyonians, and Megarians and all the cavalry advanced through 
the Tretus Pass. The men from Corinth, Pellene, and Phlius 
proceeded by way of Mount Kelussa, probably reaching the 
plain near the modern village of Fikhtia. Agis himself led the 
Spartans, Arcadians, and Epidaurians by a third route, also 
steep and difficult. It may have taken him near the modern 
village of Malandreni; in any case, it led to a position still farther 
in the rear of the Argive army.5? Once again Agis had made a 
successful march at night. In the morning word reached the 
Argive army at Nemea that Agis was in their rear ravaging the 
town of Saminthus and its neighborhood, probably near the 
modern Koutsopodhi.®° Hurrying back to their city, the Argives 
were delayed by skirmishes with the Phliasians and Corinthians 
but broke through and placed themselves between Agis and the 
allied armies. Thucydides describes the precariousness of the 
Argive position: "The Argives were cut off in the middle: from 
the side of the plain the Spartans and those with them shut them 
off from the city; above them were the Corinthians, Phliasians, 
and Pellenians; on the side of Nemea were the Boeotians, Sicyo- 
nians, and Megarians. They had no cavalry, for the Athenians 
alone of their allies had not come."5! 

*? Henderson, Great War, 307-308. 

58Henderson, Great War, 308-309. 

591 follow the suggestion of Ernst Meyer adapted by Andrewes in HCT IV, 
81-82. 

$05.58.5; HCT IV, 82. 
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Facing the Spartans who stood between them and their city, 
the Argives prepared for battle. Just as the two armies seemed 
about to meet, two Argives, Thrasyllus and Alciphron, went out 
to speak to Agis. To the surprise of all they returned with a four- 
months’ truce, and no battle was fought. Stranger still was the 
reaction of the two armies. Each was angered by the lost oppor- 
tunity for battle. The Argives believed from the beginning that 
“the battle was likely to be fought in favorable circumstances and 
that the Spartans had been cut off in their territory and close to 
the city of Argos.”®? When they returned to Argos they vented 
their rage on Thrasyllus, depriving him of his property and 
almost taking his life. The Spartans, on the other hand, “placed 
great blame on Agis because he had not conquered Argos when 
they thought the opportunity better than any they had bef ore.”® 

Why did the Argives offer to negotiate? Why did Agis accept? 
Flow can the anger and disappointment of both armies be ex- 
plained? Henderson attempts a purely military explanation: 


Things had not gone “according to plan.” Agis and his column had 
reached the plain. The centre column had marched and come into 
touch with the enemy. But the left column on which everything de- 
pended was not there. The Boeotians had failed him. No horse or foot 
pursued up the Treton Pass. ... 

What now was his own position? He found himself isolated between 
an exultant enemy... and a hostile city.... No wonder the Argive 
troops, seeing nothing, knowing nothing of any peril of consequence in 
the hills behind them, stoned their craven generals. 64 


This interpretation contains several difficulties. The first and 
most serious is that there is no authority for the assumption that 
the Boeotians failed to appear. Thucydides says plainly that "the 
Argives were cut off in the middle... on the side of Nemea were 
the Boeotians." There is no reason to doubt the presence of the 
Boeotian column in its assigned position.® There is no possibil- 


825.59.4. 

$3 5.63.1. 

84} Henderson, Great War, 314-316. 

65} fenderson’s supposition that the Boeotians were absent (Great War, 315) is 
only conjecture. Andrewes (HCT IV) has also seen the tlaw in Henderson's 
argument. 
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ity, moreover, that the Argives were unaware of the danger in 
the rear. They had faced the Boeotian contingent at Nemea®® 
and had, in fact, based their entire policy on the expectation that 
the enemy's main force would come from that direction through 
the Tretus Pass.9" Nothing could be plainer to them than the 
threat of a large force supported by cavalry approaching from the 
north. Finally, it is impossible to believe that the Spartans could 
have been angry with Agis if the Boeotians had truly failed him. 
The army and the magistrates who accompanied it would have 
been aware of the situation and could not have censured Agis for 
avoiding battle with an army that outnumbered the Spartans 
three to two and had him pinned against a hostile city. 

Purely military arguments do not explain what happened, so we 
must examine political considerations. Thrasyllus and Alciphron 
were oligarchs who wanted to avoid a breach with Sparta.9? 
They spoke to Agis on their own authority, without consulting 
the people. They were encouraged to think that their actions 
would be applauded by the people both because they would have 
extricated the Argive army from a patently dangerous situation 
and because the blame for the failure to engage and defeat the 
Spartans could be laid to the Athenians, who had failed to appear 
with hoplites and, more importantly, cavalry. The whole affair 
would undermine confidence in the reliability of Athens and cast 
doubt on the value of the Athenian alliance. It would once again 
raise the fear of a powerful Sparta, its alliance largely reunited, 
attacking an Argos bereft of major allies. The oligarchs could 
hope, once again, to bring about an alliance with Sparta. It must 
have been some such argument that Thrasyllus and Alciphron 
put before Agis: "Avoid battle now," they may have said, "and 
in a few months there will be no need of battle. "5? 

Agis received the proposal privately, consulting only one of 
the magistrates who was with him, presumably an ephor. Since 


$65.58.4. See also Busolt, Forsch., 167. 

S*?Busolt (ibid.) has already anticipated and disposed of the arguments of 
Henderson. 

®6Busolt (Forsch., 168) and Ferguson (CAH V, 270) among others, have 
pointed out these men were oligarchs working to overthrow the democracy. 

6°For the best understanding of these events see, once again, Busolt, GG 
Il:2, 1240-1242, and Forsch., 75-181. 
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two ephors customarily accompanied the king on campaign? it 
seems fair to conclude that Agis consulted the one who shared 
his view that war against Athens and Argos simultaneously must 
be avoided. Agis had much to fear. At any moment the Athe- 
nians might arrive with cavalry and a hoplite force of unknown 
strength. With the Spartan army engaged in the Argolid, the 
Athenians might seize the occasion to send a fleet to ravage 
Laconia; they might even raise a helot rebellion. To be sure, such 
tactics were not likely while Nicias and his friends held the 
upper hand, but the Athenian demos was unpredictable. If, on 
the other hand, Thrasyllus and Alciphron kept their promises, 
the Spartans could achieve their purpose of ending the threat 
from the new Argive league without fighting and, still better, 
destroy the deadly coalition between Athens and Argos. If he 
had such thoughts, Agis had to keep them secret, and the army, 
which knew nothing of his motives, could only censure him for 
letting a great opportunity slip by. It is noteworthy, however, 
that the Spartan government took no steps against Agis at this 
time; it must have seen the wisdom of his decision. ?! 

There remains the problem of the Argive reaction. If the posi- 
tion of their army was precarious, why were the Argives out- 
raged by the truce? On the surface their anger seems unjustified, 
yet when examined more closely it is not difficult to understand. 
Thrasyllus must have been the commander of the Argive forces, 
else he would not have had the authority to negotiate with Agis. 
As such he must have been responsible for the blunders that 
permitted Agis first to avoid battle at Methydrium and then to 
cut off the Argives between Nemea and Argos. In the light of his 
decision to avoid fighting in the Argive plain, these earlier errors 
must have seemed to be not the product of carelessness or honest 
error, but rather of cowardice. The entire sequence of events 
under the command of Thrasyllus now seemed shameful, and in 
their anger the Argives very likely underrated the danger that he 
had avoided. 

That it was cowardice for which Thrasyllus was blamed and 
not treason seems certain, for the anger fixed on him alone, not 


Xen. Hell. 2.4.36 and Resp. Lac. 13.5. 
Tiit was only later that Agis was punished (5.63.1-2). 
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on Alciphron or the oligarchic faction as a whole. The latter, in 
fact, seems to have exerted great influence immediately after the 
withdrawal of the rival armies. When the Athenians finally ar- 
rived, too few and too late, the Argive magistrates asked them to 
leave, refusing them the right to appear before the assembly. We 
may presume that these magistrates too were oligarchs. 7? 

The behavior of the Athenians was embarrassing for their 
friends in Argos, and it is difficult for us to explain. They dis- 
patched only 1,000 hoplites and 300 cavalry; the troops arrived 
late and were led by the generals Laches and Nicostratus and 
accompanied by Alcibiades in the role of ambassador."? Why did 
the Athenians send so few troops? Why were they solate? Why 
did they send two generals who were friends of Nicias and of 
peace and also Alcibiades, Nicias' rival and the architect of the 
war policy? The size of the Athenian force should not be surpris- 
ing. It is true that they had sent 4,000 hoplites to Epidaurus in 
430 and would send about the same number to Sicily in 415.74 
Since 430, however, the plague and the war had reduced consid- 
erably the number of available soldiers. The Sicilian expedition 
is not comparable because it was launched by an enthusiastic city 
full of self-confidence against despised enemies. We should also 
note that Athens sent only 300 cavalry to Epidaurus and none to 
Sicily. If we have judged Alcibiades' strategy correctly, even he 
would not have sent a force much larger. The idea was to obtain 
the greatest advantage possible with the smallest risk to Athens. 
Even 4,000 hoplites would not have evened the odds against the 
combined Peloponnesian forces, and the entire Athenian cavalry 
was not a match for the Boeotians. One thousand Athenian hop- 
lites, the same number Alcibiades had brought the previous 
summer, was not an absurdly small number to send. If they had 
arrived in time they would have bolstered allied morale and, 
perhaps, made the Spartans more cautious. 


72As Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 103-104) puts it, "the oligarchic party at Argos, 
which doubtless was no stranger to these negotiations, claimed the right to 
forbid the Athenian ambassadors access to the popular assembly." 
73Diodorus (12.79.1) says that Alcibiades came as a private citizen (Óucryc), 
but Thucydides makes it clear that he held a formal appointment as ambas- 
sador, zoeoaffevrov zagóvroc (5.61.2), and his version is to be preferred. 
Perhaps Diodorus meant to indicate only that Alcibiades was not a general. 
742.56.1 and 6.31.2. 
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But the Athenians did not arrive on time, and we can be sure 
that a conflict over policy caused the delay.?* Thucydides tells us 
nothing of such a conflict, presumably because he did not have 
the facts. The Athenians faced a difficult problem in 418. Their 
commitment to the Argive alliance had brought only limited 
results. Corinth's resistance to pressure had defeated the goal of 
isolating Sparta in the Peloponnesus. During the winter of 
419/18 it had become clear that the Argive alliance would require 
Athenian participation in a land war against Sparta to defend 
Argos. Athenian zeal for the alliance had cooled accordingly, 
resulting in the failure to elect Alcibiades and the victory of 
Nicias and his friends. Still, most Athenians were unwilling to 
abandon the new coalition which had seemed so promising and 
which continued to offer a significant deterrent to any invasion 
of- Attica from the Peloponnesus. They could not, therefore, 
refuse the Argives' request for assistance; that would be a clear 
violation of the treaty. They could, however, send a force of 
moderate size and place it under the command of moderate, 
peace-loving generals who could be trusted to act cautiously and 
run as little risk as possible. To place the force under the com- 
mand of Nicias would have been impolitic, for the Argives knew 
that he was the leader of those who opposed the Argive alliance 
and the author of the alliance with Sparta. The Athenians there- 
fore sent Nicias' associates, but even they were suspect, as their 
reception by the Argives indicates. In an attempt to make their 
mission more acceptable to Argos, the Athenians also sent AI- 
cibiades, not as a general, but as an ambassador. In the latter role 
he would not be in a position to risk the Athenian army, but he 
could smooth relations with the Argives."9 It was up to the 


75Andrewes’ attempt at an explanation (HCT IV, 83) is weak: "their late 
arrival may be due only to the fact that sea transport, especially of horses, takes 
longer to arrange." The Athenians knew just how long it took to prepare for an 
expedition and for it to arrive in the Argolid; they had sent 4,000 men and 3oo 
horses to Epidaurus in 430 by sea, and they had sent 1,000 men to Argos in 
419. 

76| have offered here a relatively simple explanation for what must have been 
a complicated series of decisions. The Athenians had to vote to send an expedi- 
tion of a certain size, under particular generals. They had to vote to send 
Alcibiades as ambassador. They had to vote funds for the expedition. Each of 
these votes must have given rise to a debate. The more aggressive Athenians 
may have proposed sending a larger force and entrusting it to other generals, for 
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generals to decide when to embark the army.?? There is no 
reason to suppose that they received the Argive request too late 
to arrive in time for the battle.78 Their late arrival must have 
been intentional; they delayed in hope of arriving too late. 
Hatzfeld has articulated their probable expectations clearly: they 
would arrive at Argos after the battle, and “then they must come 
to terms with the winner; if, as was likely, Sparta were the 
victor, the two Athenian generals Laches and Nicostratus, al- 
ways partisans of an alliance with Sparta, were well qualified to 
begin negotiations; and, in case of an Argive victory, Alcibiades 
had been added to the generals."?? 

If such was their thinking their plan almost failed, for the 
Argive magistrates came close to barring the Athenians from the 
Argive assembly. Only the intervention of the Eleans and Man- 
tineans secured the Athenians a hearing. lt was Alcibiades who 
spoke, and his audacious rhetorical skill did not desert him. In- 
stead of apologizing for the Athenians' late arrival he took the 
offensive, complaining that the Argives had no right to make a 
truce without consulting the allies. Then he had the effrontery to 
say that, since the Athenians were there opportunely, the allies 
should resume the war. Elis and Mantinea and the other allies 
were easily persuaded and chose Orchomenus in Arcadia as the 
target for attack. The Mantineans were especially eager for the 
campaign, for the Spartans had placed some Arcadian hostages 
in Orchomenus. It was a good objective, moreover, because it 
was strategically located to interfere with forces moving into the 


instance to Demosthenes. The decision to send Alcibiades at all may have been 
a sop that Nicias and his friends needed to throw to the opposition. Unfortu- 
nately, our sources tell us nothing about this. 

™7Diodorus (12.79. 1) tells us explicitly that the army went by sea. 

78Andrewes (HCT IV, 86-87) points out that, since the payment for the 
expedition does not appear in the accounts for 418/17 (GHI 77 = IG i?. 302) it 
must have been ordered and paid for before the beginning of the official year, 
i.e., before about July 9. Since the Spartan march began “in the middle" of the 
summer the confrontation in the Argive plain could have occurred any time 
between early May and late July. See HCT IV, 271. More helpful is the fact 
that no ancient source even hints that the late arrival was caused by late receipt 
of the summons. Also telling is the angry Argive reception given the Athenian 
army and the failure of its generals to make any excuse. 

*?Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 104. 
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central and southern Peloponnesus from the Isthmus of Corinth 
and beyond.*? The Argives were also persuaded, Thucydides 
tells us, but did not march out with their allies. Only after some 
delay did they join the siege of Orchomenus.*! 

The Orchomenians did not hold out long because their walls 
were weak, they were badly outnumbered, and they did not 
expect help to come in time. They surrendered on condition that 
they should be received into the alliance of their besiegers. The 
loss of Orchomenus was a serious blow to Sparta, for it compli- 
cated communication between Sparta and her northern allies. 
Argos and Mantinea already hindered access from the north to 
both Laconia in the east and Elis in the west. The conquest of 
Orchomenus closed still another route (see Map 5a). 

The capitulation of Orchomenus infuriated the Spartans, who 
only then undertook to punish Agis. They resolved to destroy 
his house and to fine him 10,000 drachmas. They were pre- 
vented from doing so only by his promise to wipe out the dis- 
grace when he next took the field. Even so, the Spartans enacted 
an unprecedented law appointing ten xymbouloi to "advise" the 
young king. These advisers were to accompany Agis on his ex- 
peditions, and without their consent he could not lead an army 
out of the city.9? This is further evidence that Agis’ behavior in 
the Argive plain and the Spartan understanding of it were more 
political than military. If Agis had been to blame for the failure 
of his strategy or his nerve, the time for his punishment should 
have been immediately after his return to Sparta, not some time 
later. But his error was political rather than military. Agis' deci- 
sion not to fight was based on the promise of the Argive oligarchs 
to bring their own city over to Sparta without bloodshed, an act 
that would mean the collapse of the new league. But the Argives 
had failed him, and the capture of Orchomenus proved the 
league's continuing vitality. The policy of Agis and his friends 
was discredited, and at this point his enemies demanded 
punishment. 

Agis was embarrassed by the fall of Orchomenus and gave up 


®°Busolt, GG llI:2, 1242-1243. 
BUS Oleg: 
825 63.4. 
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all hope of a rapprochement with Argos. He was eager to wipe 
out the memory of his errors and angry at the apparent treachery 
of the Argives. News of trouble at Tegea presented him with an 
opportunity. The successes of the new league and the hesitation 
of the Spartans had encouraged a faction that was ready to turn 
Tegea over to the Argives and their allies. The crisis was serious 
enough to prompt the Tegean faction friendly to Sparta to send 
word that unless the Spartans came quickly Tegea would go over 
to the Argive alliance.9?* For Sparta the loss of Tegea was un- 
thinkable. An enemy in control of Tegea could trap the Spartans 
in Laconia, end their control of the Peloponnesian League, and 
even prevent them from maintaining the command of Messenia. 
As Tegea’s entry into an alliance in the sixth century had marked 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian League and Sparta’s power, 
so its defection would mean the end of both. Agis and the 
Spartans had no choice but to march north to save Tegea. 


835 62.2; 64.1. 


5. The Battle of Mantinea 


Late in August of 418 Sparta learned of the threat to Tegea.! 
The Spartans responded with unprecedented swiftness,? send- 
ing word to their remaining Arcadian allies to assemble and meet 
them at Tegea. At the same time they sent messengers to their 
northern allies in Corinth, Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris to come to 
Mantinea as quickly as possible. The Arcadians could be 
counted on, but the northerners were a less reliable element. The 
most obvious difficulty was that since the fall of Orchomenus the 
obvious and easily passable routes from the north to Mantinea 
lay in hostile hands. The northern allies could hope to make their 
way south safely only if they first gathered all their forces, pre- 
sumably at Corinth, and then overawed potential enemies with 
their numbers. The need for such unified action meant that 
considerable time must pass before the northern army would 
appear. With even the best will the northern allies could not 
expect to reach Mantinea in fewer than twelve to fourteen days 
after the dispatch of the Spartan request for help.? But there is 
reason to think that not all the northern allies were pleased by the 


There is general agreement about the time of the expedition and battle. 
Busolt (GG 111:2, 1246, n. 1) gives a good and concise account of the arguments 
for the date. 

5.64.2. Thucydides tells us that the Spartans sent help to Tegea: xravóruei 
ó&eia xai ola o}nw nzoóregov. | agree with Gomme (HCT IV, 91), among 
others, that Thucydides means that only the speed of Sparta's response was 
unprecedented. 

‘I consider the chronological calculations of W. J. Woodhouse (King Agis of 
Sparta and bis Campaign in Arcadia in 418 B.C. (Oxford, 1933], 154-155) reason- 
able here. If anything, | think the time he allows for the northerners to reach 
the battlefield somewhat too short. 
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invitation, and Thucydides’ language hints that some of them 
found the summons inconvenient.* The Boeotians and Corin- 
thians, moreover, had marched out to fight alongside the 
Spartans in the Argive plain just a few weeks before, only to turn 
back with nothing accomplished as a result of a truce the Spartan 
king had made without consulting them. A combination of reluc- 
tance and resentment might be expected to increase the delay in 
the arrival of Sparta’s northern allies. 

The foreseeable delay in the appearance of his allies added 
considerably to the problems facing Agis. Earlier that summer 
the forces under his command in the Argive plain, including the 
northern allies, had numbered about 20,000 against about 12,000 
of the enemy. As he marched toward Tegea in August he could 
expect to find the enemy troops at Mantinea in almost the same 
numbers.® His own army at Argos had numbered about 8,000. 
To that force he now added some neodamodeis, including the men 
who had fought in Thrace under Brasidas. He must also have 
been strengthened by Tegean soldiers fighting in full force at 
their own city. These additions may have brought his numbers 
up to as many as 10,000 hoplites, but the enemy army would still 
be larger. 

Apart from numbers, Agis faced another problem: the 
Spartans lacked confidence in his command. Since the death of 
his father Archidamus in the winter of 427/26, Agis had twice 
taken command of the Spartan army to invade and ravage Attica. 
In 426 he had marched only as far as the Isthmus of Corinth 
when an earthquake put an end to the expedition. The next year 
he invaded Attica, but the grain was too green to provide food 
for his soldiers, and unusually violent storms added to the dis- 


“5.64.4: GAAG toic u£v èE Gdiyou te éylyveto xai o) OddLov, rjv uù GOQdotC 
xai GAAndous xeguiéívaat ÓwAOciv THY ztoAtuíav (EvvéxAge yao 61a uéaov). 

5Since the Argives had been defending their own city on the former occasion 
they must have put their full force in the field, perhaps 7,000 men, including 
allies. In going to Mantinea they left their city behind, open to attack from 
Epidaurus. They must, therefore, have left a garrison of perhaps two or three 
thousand, reducing the army to four or five thousand. This would have been 
made up partially by the presence of the entire Mantinean army, only part of 
which would have gone to Argos for the same reason. Although there is margin 
for error in these estimates, Agis had reason to expect the enemy to number 
about 11,000 men. 
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comfort of his hungry men. After only fifteen days, the shortest 
incursion of the war, news of the Athenian fortification of Pylos 
forced Agis to lead his troops back to Sparta in haste.® 

Neither campaign had given him any experience in battle and 
both were attended by unusually bad luck. The expedition to 
Argos in 418 did nothing to increase Spartan confidence in the 
young king. Twice he had been turned back at the frontier by 
evil omens. When at last he had the chance to fight an outnum- 
bered and surrounded enemy, he rejected it. Any sympathy for 
his choice of diplomacy over war disappeared when the Argives 
and their allies captured Orchomenus, cutting the Spartans off 
from their northern allies. The bad news from Tegea must have 
increased the Spartans’ displeasure, and only the fact that the 
other king, Pleistoanax, was discredited can explain their 
willingness to allow Agis to lead the army once again. Even so, as 
we have seen, they subjected him to the unprecedented and 
humiliating guidance of ten advisers. The Spartans had several 
reasons for suspecting Agis’ leadership. Some may have dis- 
agreed with his policy; others may have doubted his courage; 
pious or superstitious Spartans may have thought him ill favored 
by the gods, or at least unlucky. To save himself from punish- 
ment after the fall of Orchomenus, he had promised that he 
would free himself from the charges against him "by a brave 
deed in battle; if not they could then do whatever they liked."? 
Mantinea was Agis' last chance; success would bring redemp- 
tion, and failure would mean disgrace. 

As Agis led his army out of Sparta he faced a tricky strategic 
problem. The crisis at Tegea required that he arrive to safeguard 
the city as soon as possible. Once there, however, the situation 
called for delay until the arrival of the northern army. During 
the interval, which would last at least a week, Agis would con- 
front enemy forces that outnumbered his. Theoretically, he 
could spend the time within the walls of Tegea and refuse battle 
until his allies arrived, but this would allow the enemy to ravage 


For the date of Agis’ succession see E. Meyer (Forsch. 11, 506-507). For the 
two campaigns see 3.89.1 and 4.6.1-2. 

75.63.3: Zoyw yàg àya0Q ó$cto0a,. tas aitiag orpgarevoáuevoc, Ñ TOTE 
ztoL&elv abtovs Ótt BovAovtat. 
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the Tegean land, destroy farmhouses, approach the city, and 
hurl accusations of cowardice at the Spartans and their com- 
mander. Another general might be able to withstand all this and 
hold to his strategy; Agis certainly could not. He could not 
afford even the hint of a suggestion that he was unwilling or 
afraid to fight. Even before he left Sparta, therefore, he must 
have known that he would face a battle against superior num- 
bers. That is why he took with him the entire Spartan army, 
reinforced by neodamodeis, and left his city undefended, even 
while the Messenians were perched at Pylos and were always a 
threat to launch a rebellion of the helots. 

Agis did not march to Tegea by the shortest route, directly 
north by way of Sellasia and Caryae (see Map 5a). Instead he 
took a more westerly route along the Eurotas River, longer but 
easier both for men and the wagon train.5 He stopped at Ores- 
theum in the Maenalian district of Arcadia where he must have 
received the surprising and welcome news that the Eleans had 
not come to join their allies at Mantinea. After the conquest of 
Orchomenus the victorious allies had disagreed over their next 
objective. The Mantineans wanted to attack Tegea, their 
neighbor and ancient enemy, whereas the Eleans wanted to 
bring the allied army against Lepreum. The strategic importance 
of Tegea was clear to both the Athenians and the Argives, and 
both supported the Mantinean view. The Eleans, in their 
shortsighted selfishness, took offense and withdrew their 3,000 
hoplites, refusing to join in the attack on Tegea.? Agis must have 
received the news at Orestheum, for that is the only way we can 
understand the action he took there. !? He sent back one-sixth of 
his army, a portion drawn from the younger and older men, to 
guard Sparta. He could afford to relieve Spartan anxiety in this 
way because the Elean defection meant that his army, even 
without the 500 to 700 men sent back, would be larger than the 


55.64.3. See HCT IV, 91-93, for discussion of the route. 
9 
5.62. 

'*Woodhouse (Agis, 108-109) saw the revolutionary impact of the news on 
Agis' strategy, but he believed that it came only after the Spartans reached 
Tegea. But Agis would not have sent part of his army back from Orestheum 
unless he already knew of the Elean defection. 
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enemy force, something over 9,000 Spartans and allies against 
about 8,000 for the Argive coalition. 

The Elean defection completely altered the strategic outlook. 
Before the defection, strategic considerations had conflicted with 
Agis’ personal requirements; now that conflict had disappeared. 
The pique of the Eleans could not last, however. Before long 
they were certain to realize the foolishness of their withdrawal 
and return to swell the ranks of the Argive coalition's army. 
They were, in fact, likely to rejoin their allies before Sparta's 
northern allies reached the area, if they ever did.!! Thus condi- 
tions now argued for Agis’ forcing his enemy into a pitched 
battle as soon as possible. Collecting his allies at Tegea, Agis 
marched into Mantinean territory and encamped at the 
sanctuary of Heracles (the Heracleum) more than a mile south- 
east of the city of Mantinea (see Map 8).? 

The plain containing the ancient cities of Tegea and Mantinea 
rises to a height of about twenty-two hundred feet and is sur- 
rounded by mountains. At its longest, north and south, it is 
about eighteen miles, and at its widest east to west it is about 
eleven miles.!? The plain slopes slightly from south to north, 
Mantinea being about one hundred feet lower than Tegea, ten 
miles away. A little more than three miles south of Mantinea the 
plain narrows to a gap almost two miles wide between two 
ridges, Mytikas on the west and Kapnistra on the east. There is 
little reason to doubt that the border between the two states was 
at this gap or just to the south of it.!* Not far from Tegea the 


! The Eleans arrived at Mantinea after the battle (5.75.5) along with 1,000 
additional Athenian hoplites. We cannot be sure if Agis knew of the dispatch of 
these Athenian reinforcements. If he did, that would be further reason for him 
to seek battle swiftly. The Spartans' northern allies never got to Mantinea 
(5.75.2). We do not know where they were when they received the news that 
their services would not be needed. 

125.64.5. 

'3 My understanding of the topography of the battle has been aided by the 
following accounts: W. Loring, JHS XV (1895), 25-89; G. Fougères, Mantinée 
et l'arcadie orientale (Paris, 1895), 39-52, 572-596; J. Kromayer, Antike 
Schlachtfelder, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1903), 47-76, vol. IV (Berlin, 1926), 207-220; A. 
Andrewes, HCT IV, gaff, W. K. Pritchett, Studies in Ancient Greek Topography, 
Part II (Battlefields), (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1969), 37-72. 

'Andrewes, HCT IV, 95; Pritchett, Studies 1l, 43. 
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Map 8. Battle of Mantinea. Adapted from A. W. Gomme, A. Andrewes, and K. | 


Dover, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, IV (Oxford: Oxford University Pres: 
1970), by permission of the publisher. 
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stream now called the Zanovistas rises and flows to the north 
into a katavothra (sinkhole) at the western edge of the Mantinean 
plain, north of Mytikas.!5 There is another stream, the Saran- 
dapotamos, that flows north past Tegea, makes a sharp turn to 
the east through a pass, and empties into three &atavorthrai near 
the modern town of Versova, still in Tegean territory. Two 
roads ran south from Mantinea, one of them leading southwest to 
Pallantion while the other, located near the eastern end of the 
gap, ran south to Tegea. To the east of Mantinea stood a 
mountain that the ancients called Alesion. The Tegea road ran 
past it, and, where the mountain shaded into plain, there stood a 
temple of Poseidon Hippios. South of Mount Alesion was an oak 
forest called Pelagos which reached almost to Kapnistra and 
Mytikas. The Tegea road ran through this forest and the Pallan- 
tion road skirted it on the west.’® The sanctuary of Heracles at 
which the Spartans made camp was located in the eastern part of 
the plain, south of Mount Alesion.!? 

Agis' first move was the classic gambit of ravaging the enemy's 
land to force him to defend it in a pitched battle. Unfortunately, 
the Spartans had arrived too late to exert the usual pressure. 
Mantinea's grain crops were harvested between the latter part of 
June and the end of July.'® By the time Agis began his deprada- 
tions, the crops, along with everything of value that could be 
moved, had been safely stored and the Spartans could do no 


"5Fougéres, Mantinée 41-43, and Gomme, HCT IV, 98. Pritchett (Studies II, 
42) appears to think that it empties into a katavothra at the “waist” of the plain, 
east of Mytikas, and never enters Mantinean territory. In this he seems to be 
unique. 

'6Pausanias (8.11.1,5) speaks of the forest in connection with Epaminondas’ 
campaign in 362, but Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius make no mention 
of it in their descriptions of the Mantinean battles of 418, 362, and 207. There is 
no reason to doubt, however, Pausanias’ clear and untendentious account of 
what he saw. Nor, in the absence of any evidence of afforestation instead of the 
usual deforestation in ancient Greece, should we doubt the existence of the 
woods in Thucydides’ time. Andrewes (HCT IV, 96) argues for the presence of 
the Pelagos in 418, and his intelligent account of the battle assumes it. 

171 follow the suggestion of Pritchett (Studies 11, 46-49), who seems to be the 
first to have found archaeological remains that may have belonged to the 
sanctuary. For locations suggested by other scholars see Pritchett, p. 47. 

18Fougères, Mantinée, 56. 
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unacceptable damage.'® The members of the Argive coalition 
were drawn up in a strong defensive position on the lower slopes 
of Mount Alesion. They had chosen a place “steep and hard to 
get at, "?? one from which they need move only if they wanted to. 
Furthermore, sound strategy dictated that they refuse battle ex- 
cept on their own terms. They were outnumbered by the 
Spartans, a situation that did not encourage an aggressive 
strategy. The burden of attack, moreover, belonged to Agis. lt 
was he who needed a battle and a victory to relieve the pressure 
on Tegea and restore his own position in Sparta. If for any 
reason he withdrew once again without fighting, that would be a 
victory for the Argive coalition. Finally, we know that the Eleans 
had been asked to rejoin their allies and were on their way. We 
also know that reinforcements from Athens were coming; 
perhaps the generals of the confederacy knew it, too.?! Once 
these reinforcements allowed them to outnumber the Spartans, 
the Argive generals could choose the proper moment to fight 
(they realized that the battle must occur before Sparta's northern 
allies could arrive). Until its reinforcements came, however, the 
forces of the Argive coalition had every reason to remain in their 
strong position and avoid battle, unless Agis was foolhardy 
enough to come to them. 

But this is exactly what Agis tried to do. In spite of the insu- 
perable difficulties facing a hoplite army in an uphill campaign, 
Agis led his men in a charge up the slopes of Alesion. This was 
the reckless act of a desperate man, for even with a small nu- 
merical advantage an uphill charge against a hoplite army in 
phalanx was doomed. The Spartans came "within a stone's 
throw or a javelin's cast”? when the advance stopped. 
Thucydides tells us that "one of the older men," seeing the im- 
possibility of the situation, called out to Agis that what he had in 
mind was "to cure one evil with another." The wise elder may 
have been a member of the gerousia, perhaps one of the xym- 


!* The point is well made by Woodhouse, Agis, 110. 

295 -65-- 

215.75.5. The Eleans and Athenians arrived the day after the battle. On the 
day in question the Athenians must have been en route and the Eleans must at 
least have been preparing to go. 
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bouloi; we are not told. Clearly, he recognized that, with this 
impetuous and unwise action, Agis was attempting to erase the 
memory of his behavior at Argos. Agis took the elder's advice, 
either because he found it convincing or out of respect for the 
elder's authority, and led a rapid retreat before making contact 
with the enemy.?? Some scholars have rejected Thucydides' de- 
scription of the retreat as a last-minute change of plan, regarding 
it instead as a deliberate and successful feint intended to draw the 
enemy down into the plain,?* but such a plan seems unlikely. 
Apart from the fact that Thucydides gives an entirely different 
impression, and no ancient source contradicts him, such a plan 
would have been reckless to the point of madness. To advance so 
close to the enemy and then turn and run was in effect to invite 
the enemy to fall upon the rear of the withdrawing army with 
devastating effect. Only the confederate generals’ reluctance to 
be drawn into pursuit, a reluctance which could not have been 
foreseen with confidence, prevented such an outcome. 

As Agis withdrew toward Tegea, he must have been more 
troubled and desperate than ever. His reckless charge had 
brought a reprimand and achieved nothing. So far as he knew the 
enemy army was still on the heights and would not come down 
until their reinforcements had arrived. It must have been im- 
mediately after his withdrawal that Agis sent to Sparta asking 
the garrison he had sent back from Orestheum?? to join him 
again at Tegea. He now had to expect a battle against odds at a 


235.65.2-3. Thucydides says that Agis may have been led to retreat by a last- 
minute recognition that his attack was mistaken rather than by the warning of 
the elder. This explanation seems far less likely. Thucydides, in any case, 
presents the warning as a fact; the least effect it could have had was to make 
Agis think again. 

**Woodhouse (Agis, 111-113), rejecting the Thucydidean account as he does 
throughout, considers the charge and retreat as a carefully planned feint and 
part of a brilliant overall strategy. He has rightly won few converts. For a 
severe judgment of his interpretation see Gomme, Essays, 132-155. Woodhouse 
(Agis, 112) says: “The feint upon Alesion, pushed to within a hair's breadth of 
irretrievable committal, of achieving what, upon the evidence of Thucydides 
himself, it actually did achieve." The more prudent and reliable Andrewes 
(HCT IV, 97) says much the same thing: Agis "may have calculated that the 
assault so suddenly called off, followed by an apparent retreat, would have the 
effect which in fact it did." 

*5See above, p. 110. 
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time and place chosen by the enemy. To reduce those odds he 
must run the risk of leaving Sparta unguarded for some days. 
The Spartans at home took the matter seriously enough to send 
the army to him under the remaining king, Pleistoanax.?$ 

Even if Pleistoanax should arrive as soon as the Eleans and 
Athenians, the Spartans would still be outnumbered, so Agis 
tried another plan to bring the enemy into the plain and force a 
battle before reinforcements appeared. For years the Tegeans 
and Mantineans had fought over control of the waterways that 
ran through the plain. All the streams and mountain torrents in 
the region emptied into caverns in the limestone beneath the soil, 
sinkholes or, as the Greeks call them, atavothrai. When the rain 
was excessive the sinkholes tended to become choked and Man- 
tinea, because of the slope of the land, was in danger of being 
flooded. When this happened Mantinea "became a Holland."?? 
The Mantineans would have found it difficult to inundate the 
Tegean plain, for stopping up whatever sinkholes would only 
have brought water into Mantinean territory. The only way to 
achieve a flood south of the Kapnistra gap was to close off the 
entire gap with some kind of temporary dam, the construction of 
which would be difficult.?? 


For the Tegeans the task was much easier. During the rainy 
2657551: 

?"Fougéres, Mantinée, 41. 

28Few have dealt with the question of how the Mantineans could flood the 
land of Tegea, and those who have do not provide a satisfactory explanation. 
Pritchett (Studies 11, 43) assumes "that the Mantineians were in the habit of 
damming up the £aravotbrai at the frontier (which he believes to have been at a 
line of &atavotbrai just south of the Kapnistra gap], so as to make the water flood 
the Tegean plain, while the Tegeans would be equally anxious to keep the 
channels open until the waters reached the Mantinike.” But even if all the 
katavotbrai at the frontier were stopped, the water would, nonetheless, run 
downhill, that is, into Mantinean territory. Andrewes (HCT IV, 98) suggests 
that "Mantinea, of course, would damage Tegean territory by blocking the 
Zanovistas channel." That would result in the diversion of the water into 
another channel or channels, but, since water insists on running downhill, 
Mantinea, not Tegea, would receive any overflow. The only way that the 
Mantineans could flood Tegean land would be to build a dam all the way across 
the Kapnistra gap of a height and strength to force the water back uphill. This 
would appear to be a difficult undertaking, and it seems likely that in the 
quarrels over water described by Thucydides the Tegeans must usually have 
been the aggressors. 
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season they could stop up the sinkholes or divert the streams 
around them by digging simple ditches. Either way the overflow 
would be carried into Mantinean territory. Another device, 
which might be used together with or apart from these, was to 
flood the Mantinean plain by means of the Zanovistas. Of itself 
the Zanovistas poses little threat, for it holds little if any water 
outside the rainy season. The Sarandapotamos, however, is a 
more copious stream. In times of heavy rain it may flood the 
valley of Versova. The Tegeans, therefore, could have a double 
motive for diverting it into the bed of the Zanovistas, to spare 
their own crops in the region of Versova and to harm their 
neighbors and enemies, the Mantineans. This could be done by 
digging a canal of about a mile and a half between the rivers at 
their closest point. The likelihood is that at some time in the past 
they did so, kept the trench in being, and merely built a barrier 
across it when they wanted to allow the Sarandapotamos to re- 
turn to its normal channel. Thus, in their repeated conflicts with 
Mantinea, the Tegeans could easily break down the barrier, di- 
vert the river, and flood Mantinean land.?? 

It seems likely, therefore, that Agis marched back toward 
Tegea to divert the Sarandapotamos into the Zanovistas. This 
does not, of course, rule out the possibility that he may also have 
sent men to fill up katavothrai on the frontier or to cut ditches 
that would lead the water around instead of into them, but such 
work alone would not have accomplished Agis’ purpose. 
Thucydides tells us that "he wanted to make the men on the hill 
come down to help prevent the diversion of the water when they 


29] follow the suggestion of Fougères (Mantinée, 43-44), as do Kromayer 
(Antike Schlachtfelder VV , 210) and Gomme (Essays, 138-139 and HCT IV, 98). 
Woodhouse (Agis, 49-50) rejects Thucydides’ discussion of the diversion of the 
water and its significance as a "mere guess.” Pritchett (Studies |, 122-134, and 
II, 42), with the aid and consultation of geologists, has formulated a theory of 
changes in the hydrology of the region since antiquity which, if correct, would 
make the diversion described above impossible. He reports the names of the 
experts he has consulted and reports the speculations they have made. He does 
not, however, cite any scientific publications by them or any one else in sup- 
port of such views. Until other geologists and laymen can examine the argu- 
ments for the theory and the evidence on which they are based, it seems 
unsound to accept the theory. The assumption made here is that while many 
changes may have taken place in the plain of Mantinea and Tegea, the flow of 
the waterways has not changed radically. 
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learned about it and so to make them fight a battle on the 
plain."*? Since the katavothrai were at some distance from Mount 
Alesion, where Agis had left the enemy army, and still farther 
from Mantinea, where the enemy might be expected to with- 
draw once the Spartan army had departed, and since the Pelagos 
Wood stood in between, the enemy probably would not learn of 
what was happening for some time. But for Agis, time was of the 
essence. The diversion of the Sarandapotamos into the bed of the 
Zanovistas would not be immediately apparent either, for in late 
August the bed of the Zanovistas was almost certainly dry. But 
within a day water would appear in the dry bed that wound its 
way well into Mantinean territory, and previous experience 
would tell the Mantineans that the Tegeans and their allies had 
diverted the water. For the moment that was no problem, but 
unless the Mantineans and their allies compelled their enemies to 
return the Sarandapotamos to its own channel before the advent 
of the rainy season, a matter of weeks, their land would then be 
flooded. 

Agis’ plan, we must emphasize, was based on hope, not cer- 
tain expectation. Though the Mantineans must fight at some 
time in the next weeks, they could safely wait until the arrival of 
the Eleans and Athenians. Agis must have assumed that anger 
and fear would lead the enemy to march out immediately and 
seek a battle that they ought to delay. It was a gamble, but the 
best one available to a desperate man. He spent a day in the 
neighborhood of Tegea while the river was being diverted. The 
next day he led his army northward again toward the Heracleum 
in Mantinean territory. He probably expected to arrive there 
before the enemy saw the evidence of his previous day’s work. 
He presumably wanted to take up the position he originally had 
chosen as the best place to fight, put his army in battleorder, and 
await the advance that was sure tocome when the enemy saw the 
menacing waters flow into Mantinean territory.*! 

But Agis never got to the Heracleum, for the enemy had not 
behaved according to expectations. The generals of the Argive 
confederacy had been astonished and puzzled by the strange 


30 
31 


5.65.4. 
5.66.1. 
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maneuvers of Agis’ army, but they held to their original strategy 
and did not pursue, holding their commanding position on the 
heights while Agis’ army withdrew into Tegean territory. At 
this point, however, political suspicion and distrust within the 
army of the Argive coalition played into Agis’ hands. 
Thucydides’ account reveals, as we should in any case expect, 
that the effective commanders of the army were Argives.?? After 
the Spartan withdrawal, the troops began to complain of their 
generals’ inaction: “On the previous occasion the Spartans, 
though nicely trapped near Argos, had been allowed to get away, 
and now, when they were running away no one pursued them, 
instead the Spartans were reaching safety without disturbance 
while we are being betrayed."?? The last word is revealing. The 
complaining troops did not accuse their generals of cowardice 
but of treason (prodidontai). We may presume that the generals 
were still from the aristocratic Argive Thousand and that their 
earlier actions had made them suspect among the democratic 
citizens of Argos. The intensification of such suspicions and 
complaints now compelled the generals to abandon their sound 
strategy. They moved down from the hill and made camp in the 
plain in preparation for an advance against the Spartans.*4 

The next day the allied army lined up in the order in which 
they would fight if they came upon the Spartans. Meanwhile, 
Agis, leading his army toward the Heracleum, "saw that the 
enemy was close by and all in line already, in position away from 
the hill. On this occasion the Spartans experienced the greatest 
terror in their memory."?5 This account of the total surprise of 
the Spartans has caused much puzzlement and debate. 
Woodhouse, believing that Agis was a brilliant strategist whose 
every move was consequential and carefully planned, rejects 
Thucydides outright and argues that the Spartans were not sur- 
prised. Agis had been neither diverting rivers nor filling &atavo- 
thrai; that was all the invention of Thucydides or his informants. 


102-103. My translation follows the text and translation of Mme de Romilly in 
the Budé edition. 
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In Woodhouse’s view, Agis’ withdrawal to Tegea was merely a 
feint meant to draw the enemy down from the heights, and it 
worked. “Reculer pour mieux sauter—to draw back like a ram, in 
order to butt the harder, as in after times Philip of Macedon put 
it—that was the secret of his apparently strange proceedings.”?® 
Woodhouse’s readiness simply to throw out the best evidence we 
have when it presents problems seems excessive, but he raises 
some interesting questions. If the Spartans were indeed diverting 
waters to flood the Mantinean plain, why didn’t the allied army 
intervene to prevent them? Why were the allies in battle order 
avhen they came upon the Spartan army, since we are not told 
they knew of Agis’ movements? How can the Spartans have been 
taken by surprise, since it was Agis’ intention precisely to lure 
the enemy down into the plain and force a battle? More particu- 
larly, how could Agis have been surprised since Mount Alesion 
would have been visible from any part of the plain? No longer 
seeing his enemy on the heights, Agis must have known that it 
might be in the plain before him and ought to have been ready. 
To this question must be added the one asked by both Gomme 
and Andrewes: why didn’t the Spartans post lookouts on the 
heights of Kapnistra and Mytikas? If they did, why did they not 
receive warning of the enemy movements? 

These questions cannot be answered with certainty, but rea- 
sonable suggestions are available. The response to the first point 
is easy enough: the diversion of the water took place quite near 
Tegea, far enough away as to be unseen from Alesion.?? The 
Spartans’ surprise is more difficult, but not impossible, to ex- 
plain. First, the allied position on Alesion need not have been 
visible from some places on the plain. Between the two armies 
stood the Pelagos Wood. It may have been thick enough and tall 
enough to conceal the allied movements from Agis. When Agis’ 
march began, moreover, the allies were already down from Ale- 
sion. They were probably moving forward from their camp on 
the plain even as Agis was marching northward through the 
wood by the Tegea-Mantinea road. There is every reason to 


36Woodhouse, Agis, 55. 
"This point is made by Gomme, Essays, 140. 
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believe that in such a circumstance he would have been fully 
screened from any sight of the enemy. An objection to this is that 
Agis ought to have seen that the enemy was no longer on Alesion 
before he entered the forest. But even the absence of allied troops 
on Alesion need not have told the Spartan king that the enemy 
was in the plain preparing to offer battle. Another possibility 
was that the allied army, seeing the Spartans in retreat, and 
having no further reason to stand at arms on the mountain, had 
withdrawn to more comfortable quarters within the city of Man- 
tinea. Agis could have found such an explanation plausible, since 
he knew nothing of the political suspicions that had forced the 
Argive generals to leave the heights and because he knew that the 
diverted waters would not yet have reached Mantinean territory. 
To be sure, an experienced and cautious commander would have 
anticipated another possibility, but Agis’ previous record does 
not require us to place him in that category. 

There remains one further objection to the notion that Agis 
could have been unaware of the enemy’s movements. “If Agis 
had on his first march got within a mile or so of Mantineia, he 
presumably drove off Mantineian posts on those heights 
[Mytikas and Kapnistra] and occupied them himself."** Agis had 
hurried into the Mantinean plain to force a battle. Once through 
the Kapnistra-Mytikas gap he had no need of lookouts; he could 
see the enemy wherever he might be: on the plain, on Alesion, in 
Mantinea. The only time he would have needed to post lookouts 
was upon his retreat toward Tegea, but that maneuver had been 
unplanned and taken in haste. There could have been neither 
thought nor time for placing a watch on the heights, which, 
moreover, were surely held, apparently strongly, by the Manti- 
neans. A well-built watch tower has been discovered on the 
easternmost shoulder of Mount Mytikas (see Map 8). It was built 
in the fourth century B.c., and similar strongpoints probably 
existed in the previous century.?? Thus we can easily understand 


**Gomme, Essays, 140, n. 1. Andrewes (HCT IV, 100-101) says, “I agree 
with Gomme that Agis could not have failed to keep a watch on his enemies' 
movements. . . . Surprise encounters (as opposed to contrived ambushes) are 
rare, and the Spartan army is the least likely of all to neglect standard practice." 

Loring, JHS XV (1895), 82-83. 
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why the Spartans were not warned of the enemy’s movement by 
observers posted on the heights. 

As Agis marched his army northward from Tegea he may 
have noticed that the allied army was no longer at Alesion, but 
he could not have known where it was, whether at Mantinea or 
somewhere in the plain, but in either case he must go forward 
and take up a position north of the gap. If the enemy were in 
Mantinea, Agis would be forced to wait until the sight of water 
in the bed of the Zamovistas drew them out. If they were already 
on the plain, which he seems not to have expected, he could have 
his battle at once. Whatever his expectation, we can assume that 
he would be taken by surprise by the location of the enemy 
army.*° 

As his army emerged in column from the forest, intending to 
return to the Heracleum camp, he was shocked to discover 
his opponent close by, well away from the hills, and in full battle 
order.*! The allied army had camped in the plain overnight, and 
their lookouts on the heights must have informed the Argive 
generals of Agis’ march. As a result they were able to take up a 
position close to the place where the Spartans would emerge 


4°'Thucydides’ account does not make it sufficiently clear how and why Agis 
was taken by surprise. Therefore, unless like Woodhouse we are to reject 
Thucydides’ testimony entirely, we must account for the surprise by interpret- 
ing and filling out that testimony. Gomme (Essays, 140-141, and HCT 1V, 100) 
believes that the allied army made a night march through the Kapnistra- 
Mytikas gap, “and by next morning they deploy in the plain south of this 
line, ready for battle, barely five miles from Tegea itself; where Agis sees 
them, on his way back to his camp of the day before. If the wood did not 
play an important part, then they had marched by night. Is it any wonder 
that Agis was surprised?” (Essays, 141). But Thucydides says nothing of so 
difficult and unusual a maneuver, though he made a point of it on a previous 
occasion when Agis led his army on a march by night (5.58.2). Not to mention 
so crucial and peculiar an action would be a greater distortion than omitting to 
mention a topographic detail of a field he probably had never seen. For that 
reason, among others, | cannot accept Gomme's suggestion but prefer An- 
drewes' version, which emphasizes the presence of the Pelagos Wood and its 
role in obstructing the view of Agis (HCT IV, 101). l also agree with his general 
placement of the field of battle: "in the plain of Mantineia itself, well south of 
the city but north of the Mytikas-Kapnistra narrows, and north of the 
wood;... Thucydides probably worked from verbal descriptions of it, and had 
not inspected the site himself." 

4152662. 
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from the woods and be waiting in the battle order of their own 
choosing. Agis had walked into a trap. 

The Spartan king’s most immediate problem was to place his 
army, which was marching out of the forest in column, in line 
and in order of battle before the enemy could take advantage of 
its temporary disarray and attack. Here the unrivaled discipline 
and training of the Spartan army came into play. Agis needed 
only to give his orders to the polemarchs, the commanders of the 
six Spartan divisions (morae), and the chain of command did the 
rest. Unlike other Greek armies, the Spartan army “was com- 
posed of officers commanding other officers, for the responsibil- 
ity of carrying out orders is shared by many."*? The Argive 
generals apparently chose not to attack the enemy as it emerged 
from the forest or even to charge before the Spartans could form 
into line. Either tactic might have forced a Spartan retreat and 
led to another avoidance of battle, but, pressed by their soldiers' 
suspicions, the generals seem to have been determined to fight a 
pitched battle on that day. They were satisfied that the advan- 
tage was theirs; they had chosen the site of the battle and placed 
their troops in the array of their choice. The Spartans, hurrying 
into line, would not have time to put their troops in the most 
favorable order. 

An examination of the disposition of both armies and the tac- 
tics pursued by each in the early fighting reveals the strategy of 
the Argive generals and the discomfiture of the Spartans. The 
allies placed their greatest strength on the right wing: the Manti- 
neans fighting for their homeland, next to them the other Arca- 
dians with a similar motivation, then the specially trained elite 
Argive Thousand. This right wing was meant to take the offen- 
sive and fight the decisive part of the battle. Next to them stood 
the ordinary Argive hoplites, and beside them the men of Orneae 
and Cleonae. On the left wing were the thousand Athenians 
supported by their own cavalry. The left wing was meant to 
stand on the defensive, to avoid encirclement and stave off a rout 
until the right wing could strike the decisive blow.*? The 
Lacedaemonian alignment gives little if any clue that they pos- 


425 66.4. 
435:67)-2: 
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sessed a calculated plan of battle. The left wing was held by the 
Sciritae, Arcadians who usually served as scouts or in connection 
with cavalry, and whose place on the left wing was traditional. *4 
Then came the troops who had fought with Brasidas in Thrace 
and, along with them, some neodamodeis. The main Spartan army 
held the center and next to them were their Arcadian allies from 
Heraea and Maenalia. On the right was the army of Tegea sup- 
ported by a few Spartans who held the very end of the line. The 
cavalry was split, protecting both wings.*® The Spartan disposi- 
tion was conventional and defensive, as we might expect from an 
army and a general taken by surprise. The initiative lay with the 
Argive generals. 

The allied army numbered about 8,000 hoplites stretched 
across a front of about a kilometer, while the Peloponnesian 
forces, about 9,000 hoplites, formed a line about one hundred 
meters longer.*® Because of their superior numbers, the 
Peloponnesian right wing, the Tegeans and the small band of 
Spartans with them, extended beyond the allied left, held by the 
Athenians. The slightly outnumbered allies, however, did not 
try to compensate by sending forces to the left. On the contrary, 
they extended their own right far beyond the enemy left, held by 
the Sciritae. The Spartans, moreover, advanced at their usual 
slow pace, keeping time to the measured rhythm of the flutes, 
but the allied army "advanced eagerly and impulsively," rushing 
into battle.*? Plainly, the allied generals meant to have their best 
troops strike the decisive blow on the right and rout the enemy 
before their own left or center gave way. 

On seeing his left wing in danger of encirclement, Agis or- 
dered a change in the alignment of his troops. He signalled the 
Sciritae and the veterans of Brasidas' army on the left to break off 
contact with the rest of the army and to move further left to 
match the position of the Mantineans. This, of course, created a 
dangerous gap in the Peloponnesian line. He therefore ordered 


445.67.1. Andrewes, HCT IV, 103-104. 

356:67.1. 

48] agree with the numerical estimates and the space allotted for the armies 
by Kromayer in Antike Schlachtfelder VV , 212-217. For a thorough discussion of 
the problem of numbers see Andrewes, HCT 1V, 111-117. 
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the polemarchs Hipponoidas and Aristocles to take their com- 
panies, perhaps 1,000 Spartan troops altogether, from the right 
end of the main Spartan army to fill the newly created gap on the 
left. 

Such a maneuver seems to have been without parallel in the 
history of Greek warfare. To change the line of battle even as the 
armies approached one another, to open a gap in one’s line delib- 
erately, to open still another gap in order to fill the first—all of 
these actions were unheard of, if not impossible to carry out. 
Thucydides presents the maneuver as the result of a spur-of- 
the-moment decision by Agis: “Even as the two armies ap- 
proached each other King Agis decided to do the following."*? 
Thucydides reasons that Agis reached his decision when he 
noticed that the two armies were outflanking each other on the 
right, a situation that Thucydides claims was characteristic of all 
armies because of the natural tendency of hoplite phalanxes to 
move toward their unshielded side.*? If Thucydides is correct, 
then Agis should have anticipated the movement and planned his 
tactics accordingly, without the need of a last-minute change. 
Thucydides, who had in the preceding paragraph emphasized 
the danger of an army's breaking order as it marches into battle,?! 
makes it clear that Agis acted out of inexperience, underlining 
the point with his subsequent claim that the Spartans won the 


48Thucydides (5.71.3) says the two Spartan companies were to come "from 
the right wing," and a number of scholars have taken the words literally to 
mean that he wanted two Spartan /ochor to come from the extreme right of his 
entire line. See, e.g., Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder VV, 218; Ferguson, CAH 
V, 273. The problem here is that Thucydides expressly tells us that only a few 
Spartans stood with the Tegeans on the right wing, and there is no reasonable 
way to interpret the "few" to be about 1,000 men. See the arguments of 
Woodhouse, Agis, 94ff. He suggests that Thucydides meant us to understand 
that the two /ochoi were to come from the right wing of the Spartan contingent in 
the center of the phalanx (p. 99) and he is followed in this by Gomme (HCT IV, 
119). This interpretation, too, is far from compelling, and further removed 
from the words of Thucydides, but no interpretation is fully satisfactory. | 
have, with considerable hesitation, followed the view of Woodhouse, though 
neither he nor Gomme sees that it makes Agis' orders even more surprising and 
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battle by a great display of courage, “although they were strik- 
ingly inferior in every way in tactics. ”5? 

If, as Thucydides says, Agis' order was impromptu, we must 
reject some of the modern attempts to explain it. Agis’ maneuver 
cannot have been part of a preconceived plan made in concert 
with the oligarchic leaders of Argos's elite Thousand, as one 
scholar suggests.°? Nor can we believe that these last-second 
changes were really part of a carefully calculated strategy 
planned in advance by Agis, as argued by another.5* Though 
Thucydides appears not to have known the terrain well nor to 
have been perfectly informed about this campaign, we have no 
reason to question his assessment. Taken by surprise, Agis was 
forced to fight before he was quite ready, on a field of his 
enemy's choosing. As the armies advanced he realized that his 
right wing was held not by Spartans, but only by Tegeans who 
must face Athenians supported by their own cavalry, just the 
force to delay an enveloping movement. He naturally feared that 
his left would be quickly outflanked and overrun by the enemy 
right, which was approaching on the double and eager to roll up 
or envelop his army while it was still engaged with the enemy 
center and left. 

Agis' best plan would seem to have been to hold formation, 
have his right wing try to outflank and roll up the enemy left, 
throw his own powerful Spartan army against the unimpressive 
ordinary Argive contingent in the center, and hope that his left 
wing, bearing the brunt of the enemy onslaught, could maintain 
contact and hold off the enemy until he himself could bring 
relief. The real danger in such a strategy was that the Peloponne- 


525:72:2- 

33D. Gillis (R/L XCVII [1963], 199-226) makes an interesting argument in 
favor of a political explanation of the strange tactics employed in the battle, but 
| think he goes too far. Political considerations appear to have come into play 
some time in the course of the fighting, but the case for collusion in advance is 
not substantial. 

54Woodhouse (Agis, 80-82) argues that the gap on the left was meant to 
entice the Argive Thousand to charge into nothing: "the enemy's line would be 
fatally severed, torn asunder, as it were, by its own momentum. ... The blow 
struck by the select corps would fall almost harmlessly in the air." The success- 
ful outcome "was the clearly foreseen and nicely calculated issue of tactics not 
in the least comprehended by Thucydides." 
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sian left would be outflanked and rolled up too soon. In the 
situation that surprise had forced on the Spartans, however, 
every alternative involved even greater risks. What Agis needed 
now was the judgment, confidence, and determination of an 
experienced commander, but, as his previous behavior shows, 
these were precisely the qualities he had yet to acquire. Instead 
he gave the unusual orders we have described. 

We shall never know how Agis’ maneuver might have worked. 
The left wing obeyed orders, moving out to prevent the flanking 
movement of the enemy and opening a gap between themselves 
and the Spartans in the center, but the Spartans from the right of 
that center did not move. The captains of the two companies, 
Aristocles and Hipponoidas, simply refused to obey the order.55 
Such disobedience was as unprecedented as Agis’ order, and we 
must ask what made the two captains behave in this unexampled 
way. Thucydides tells us that they were later condemned and 
exiled for cowardice,*® and most scholars who have raised the 
question have accepted the verdict of the Spartan court, in the 
process inferring that Agis' order must have been feasible, even 
sensible.5" But let us examine the actions of the two captains: 
they refused a direct order from their commander in the field, 
presumably an unprecedented act; they kept their companies in 
the original position in the phalanx, in the center where the 
battle was won; they did not flee or seek sanctuary afterwards 
but returned to Sparta for trial. These are not the actions of 
cowards. Nor should we be unduly impressed by the verdict of 
the Spartan jury. Almost every Spartan trial of which we know, 
certainly every one involving kings, was a political trial. Only 
the naive will believe that the facts and the law alone determined 
the decisions in the trials of the following: Cleomenes I, the 
regent Pausanias after the Persian Wars, Pleistoanax in 445, King 
Pausanias after the Peloponnesian War, and Phoebidas and 
Sphodrias in the time of Agesilaus. When Aristocles and Hip- 
ponoidas came to trial, Agis was on trial as well. If they were 

ELI PENIS 
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57Kromayer (Antike Schlachtfelder IV , 220), for example, argues that the two 


captains would hardly have been punished as they were, "If Agis' order had 
been considered an obvious absurdity." 
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right he was wrong. But at the time of the trial he was a great 
hero, the victor of Mantinea, the man who had restored 
Peloponnesian hegemony to Sparta. For a Spartan court to find 
for the defendants, and thus to say that Agis’ orders had been 
foolhardy or impossible, was out of the question. Whatever the 
facts, the Spartan victory at Mantinea had sealed the fate of the 
captains. 

Still, to disobey a direct order in the field is no small matter 
anywhere in any circumstances, and especially in Sparta. The 
recusant captains must have known how dangerous their de- 
fiance was to them, yet they risked it. Their bold action can be at 
least partially explained by its timing. Before the battle these 
experienced soldiers had reason to believe that their army was 
led by an incompetent. Agis was so distrusted that, even before 
the campaign, he needed to be overseen by ten advisers. Since 
first encountering the enemy, he had led his men in a reckless 
and abortive uphill charge, led them back down after coming 
within a spear’s throw of the enemy, and, finally, allowed the 
enemy to surprise him with a battle on a ground and in a forma- 
tion of its choosing. A second reason for the captains’ action 
may be that Aristocles was the brother of Pleistoanax, Agis’ 
royal colleague.58 He may have hoped for the effective protec- 
tion of his brother and persuaded Hipponoidas to go along. But 
ultimately the Spartan captains must have been moved to act by 
what seemed the sheer folly of Agis’ orders and the terrible 
danger in which it would place the Spartan army. The Spartans 
won the battle even though the two captains had disobeyed Agis’ 
orders, and it is possible that their refusal was a major factor in 
the victory. When the two armies joined in battle, there was no 
gap on the right side of the Spartan center, nor were the captains’ 
two companies in question hors de combat, moving behind their 


585.16.2. Gomme and Andrewes question whether this Aristocles is Pleis- 
toanax’s brother, chiefly on the grounds that Thucydides does not mention the 
connection in this context (HCT IV, 120). In light of Thucydides’ frequent 
silences and omissions this one carries little weight, and we have no reason to 
doubt that this Aristocles is the same one mentioned earlier in Book V. Aristo- 
cles was not a common Spartan name. See Paul Poralla, Prosopograpbie der 
Lakedaimonier (Breslau, 1913), 27-28. 
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own phalanx. They were instead strengthening the Spartan 
center and that was where the victory was won. 

The Spartan victory also owed something to the enemy’s mis- 
takes. When Agis learned that he could not use troops from his 
right to close the gap he had created on the left, he reversed 
himself and ordered the left wing to close up the line again, but it 
was too late. The Mantineans routed the Spartan left wing and 
then, aided by the elite Argive corps, drove into the gap between 
the Spartan left wing and center. For the Argives and their allies 
this was the key moment in the battle and the great chance for 
victory. If they had ignored the disorganized Sciritae, 
neodamodeis, and Brasidaeans on the left wing, or sent a small 
force to occupy them, and turned left against the flank and rear 
of the Spartan center, they would almost surely have gained the 
victory, for the Spartan center was still engaged with the enemy 
directly before it. Instead the allies turned to the right and de- 
stroyed the Spartan left wing, thus losing their great opportunity 
and with it the battle.5? While the allies needlessly pursued the 
Sciritae and freed helots, Agis and the Spartan center repulsed 
the unimpressive forces in front of them: the “five companies” of 
older Argives and the hoplites from Cleonae and Orneae. In fact, 
Thucydides tells us, “most did not even stand and fight but fled 
as the Spartans approached; some were even trampled in their 
hurry to get away before the enemy reached them.”®° Perhaps 
Thucydides’ account reflects an aristocratic slander against the 
Argive masses,®! but clearly they put up only feeble resistance. 

By this time the Spartan right wing was beginning to encircle 
the outflanked Athenians on the allies’ left. The cavalry pre- 
vented a rout, but still disaster loomed. The failure of the allies 
on the right to exploit their advantage had been decisive. Some 
scholars have pointed to this failure as further evidence of collu- 
sion between the Spartans and the Argive aristocrats, as part of a 
plan to insure that the oligarchic Argive Thousand would be 


595.72.3. For evidence of the right turn see Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder 
IV, 218 with n. 2. 
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SIAS Gomme (HCT IV, 123 and Essays, 153, n. 1) suggests. 
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allowed to destroy the expendable Sciritae and the dangerous 
freed helots but prevented from coming into conflict with the 
main Spartan army.®? There is no evidence for such an interpre- 
tation; indeed, the explanation is probably purely military. The 
Mantineans and elite Argives charging through the opening in 
the Spartan ranks did the natural and easy thing. They turned to 
the right rather than to the left because to the right they faced the 
unshielded side of the enemy, a more tempting and safer target 
than the shielded Spartans to their left. We must also remember 
that the allies were probably surprised to see the gap open before 
them as they approached the enemy phalanx; it had, after all, not 
been there when they started their advance. Originally the allied 
generals must have ordered their right wing to concentrate all its 
force on the enemy left wing, to destroy it swiftly and totally, for 
only then could they hope to turn inward against the center. The 
allied soldiers must have had as their main goal the destruction of 
the enemy left wing—and that is what they did. The sudden 
opening of the Spartan left center called for a change in plan, but 
it was difficult if not impossible to change a battle plan once a 
hoplite phalanx was underway, as Agis discovered. Perhaps a 
great general commanding a homogeneous, well-drilled, and 
familiar army could have succeeded in such a maneuver, but we 
do not know who the allied general was, and his army had been 
assembled from different states. The allied army did what it was 
most likely to do, and the battle was lost. 

Once the tide of battle had turned, Agis gave a number of 
orders that determined the character of the victory. Instead"of 
allowing his right wing to finish off the Athenians who were 
retreating before it, he ordered his entire army to bring support 
to his defeated and hard-pressed left wing. This allowed the 
Athenians and a part of the ordinary Argive army to escape.5? 
Agis' decision can be understood on purely military grounds; the 
Spartan king surely wanted to save his army from further losses 
and to destroy the flower of the enemy's army, the Mantineans 
and the elite Argives. This explanation does not, however, 
eliminate the possibility that he also had political motives. We 


*?Gillis, RIL XCVII (1963), 221-223. 
*°5.73-3- 
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must remember that, strange as it may seem, Athens and Sparta 
were still technically at peace. The Spartan destruction of the 
Athenian army at Mantinea would surely strengthen the hands 
of Sparta’s enemies at Athens. News of the Spartan victory 
combined with evidence of Spartan restraint, on the other hand, 
might help persuade the Athenians to adopt a moderate policy 
and keep the peace while Sparta restored its power and prestige. 

On the other end of the field the Mantineans and elite Argives 
soon lost their zeal as they saw the collapse of their forces and the 
approach of the entire enemy army. They turned to run for 
safety and the Mantinean casualties were heavy, but “most of the 
elite Argives were saved.” It is hard to understand why of these 
two contingents fighting side by side one should have been al- 
most annihilated and the other almost unharmed. Thucydides 
explains that their flight was not pursued hotly or for any great 
distance, “for the Spartans fight their battles for a long time and 
stand their ground until the enemy is routed, but when he is, 
pursuit is brief and only for a short distance.”®* This explanation 
rings hollow, for it does not tell us why the Mantineans were 
killed while the Argives escaped. It is almost as if Thucydides’ 
source, probably a Spartan or an Argive oligarch, was aware that 
there was a different explanation and offered this weak substi- 
tute. 

There is, in fact, another explanation in the account given by 
Diodorus: 


After the Spartans had routed the other parts of the army, killing 
many, they turned on the Thousand elite Argives. Encircling them 
with superior numbers, they hoped to destroy them entirely. The elite 
troops, though much inferior in number, were outstanding in courage. 
The king of the Spartans, fighting in the front ranks, persisted against 
the dangers, and he would have killed them all—for he was eager to 
carry out his promises to his fellow citizens to make amends for his 
previous disgrace by accomplishing great deeds—but he was not 
allowed to carry out his intention. For the Spartan Pharax, who was 
one of the advisers, and had a great reputation in Sparta, commanded 
him to give an escape route to the elite troops and not, by taking 


**5.73-4. 
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chances against men who had given up hope of living, to find out about 
the courage of men deserted by fortune. So the king was compelled by 
the orders he had recently received to allow their escape in accordance 
with the judgment of Pharax.® 


Gomme dismisses this account as “a foolish little story, so typical 
of the civilian Ephoros,”®® but there is no reason for such skepti- 
cism. The story is not in itself improbable; it does not contradict 
any facts offered by Thucydides but adds some he omits and 
offers a different interpretation.9" We should not be surprised 
that Agis wanted especially to destroy the Argive elite, for they 
were the source of his disgrace. Their destruction would be the 
clearest and most satisfying fulfillment of his promise to atone 
for his errors with noble deeds in war. Nor should we be sur- 
prised at the intervention of the xymboulos Pharax. The ap- 
pointed adviser was plainly thinking ahead to the results of the 
battle and its effects on Sparta's position. To destroy the aristo- 
cratic elite when most of the ordinary, democratic Argives had 
escaped would be folly. It would probably mean the continued 
alliance of Argos with the other democracies, Athens, Elis, and 
Mantinea. If, on the other hand, the Argive elite were permitted 
to return in the aftermath of the great defeat of the anti-Spartan 
policy, it would be in good position to bring the city over to 
Sparta and destroy the dangerous enemy coalition. The 
headstrong, inexperienced Agis, determined to recover his 
honor, could not be expected to see this in the heat of battle, but 
that was why the Spartans had appointed advisers.5? 


8512.79.6-7. Diodorus clearly believes that Agis had to obey the xymbouloi, 
but on an earlier occasion the Spartan commander Alcidas could reject the 
advice of the xymboulos Brasidas, because the latter did not have equal authority 
(3.79.3). Diodorus or his source may be right in thinking that the relationship 
between commander and advisers at Mantinea was different. Even if that view 
is wrong, however, Agis would have needed extraordinary boldness to reject 
their advice, given his special problems. 

®6Gomme, Essays, 151. 

87Andrewes (HCT IV, 125), though not clearly accepting it, points out that 
the story is not inherently improbable and that Gomme exaggerates the dif- 
ference between the two versions. 

**The detail supplying Pharax’s name is telling support for the reliability of 
the account. Though an active soldier (see Poralla, Prosopograpbie, 123) he was 
not a famous man of the sort around whom legends grow. There is no reason to 
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The battle of Mantinea did not destroy the defeated army,$? 
but Thucydides was right to emphasize its importance: “This 
was an exceptionally large-scale battle, involving an exceptional 
number of important cities; and it was very long since a compar- 
able battle had been fought."79 The most important result of 
Mantinea for the Spartans was that they did not lose. Had the 
elite Argives exploited the gap in the Spartan line properly and 
defeated the Spartans and their allies, Spartan control of the 
Peloponnesus might have come to an end in 418 instead of 371. 
The blow to Spartan prestige, following the surrender at Sphac- 
teria and Alcibiades' parade through the Peloponnesus, would 
have been fatal to Spartan hegemony. The loss of Tegea, which 
surely would follow an allied victory at Mantinea, would be a 
more tangible and deadly blow, destroying Sparta's strategic 
position. With Tegea in hostile hands, the Spartans would be cut 
off from all their allies and would even find it difficult to control 
Messenia. We must realize that an Allied victory at Mantinea 
would almost surely have put an end to the Peloponnesian War 
with a victory for Athens and her friends. Instead the Spartan 
victory restored Sparta's confidence and reputation: "The 
charges that the Greeks brought against them at that time, cow- 
ardice because of their disaster on the island Sphacteria, bad 
judgment and slowness on other occasions, were erased by this 
single action. Now it seemed they had suffered disgrace because 
of bad luck, but they were still the same in their resolve."?! 

The Spartan triumph was also a victory for the principle of 
oligarchy.?? All the allied states were democracies. Victory at 


put him into the story if he were not part of it and, therefore, very good reason 
to believe the story. The source may have been Ephorus, Diodorus’ major 
source for this period. Ephorus wrote in the mid-fourth century and could have 
had access to reliable oral accounts. We know he used the Hellenica Oxyrbynchia, 
a good source for the late fifth and early fourth centuries. He may have had 
other good written sources unknown to us. There is no warrant for rejecting his 
accounts a priori. 

$$5.74.2. Thucydides reports the allies’ losses as follows: 700 from the Ar- 
gives, Orneates, and Cleonacans together; 200 Mantineans, 200 Athenians, 
including both their generals. 

705.74.1. | have adopted the paraphrase of Andrewes (HCT IV, 126) of a 
passage | cannot translate satisfactorily. 

71 


"The point is forcefully made by Busolt, Forsch., 179-181. 
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Mantinea would have fortified democratic rule at Argos, Elis, 
and Mantinea, lending it a prestige that would probably have 
brought forth other democracies in the Peloponnesus. Defeat, 
instead, badly damaged democratic prestige and weakened the 
hold of the Peloponnesian democrats on their own states. The 
battle, as Busolt says, was “a turning point in the political de- 
velopment of Greece.... It introduced an oligarchic reaction 
which, after many fluctuations, finally gained dominion in all of 
Greece. "?? 

The Spartans were not quick to follow up their victory. The 
time for the Carneian festival came soon after the battle, and the 
Spartans went hometo celebrate it. The day before the battle the 
Epidaurians invaded Argos in the knowledge that it would be 
deserted or only lightly defended, and after the battle they were 
still attacking the Argive garrison. After the battle the 3,000 
Eleans and the 1,000 Athenian reinforcements came to Man- 
tinea. If they had arrived in time to fight and to strengthen the 
allied center, the battle would almost surely have had a different 
result. Now, however, they marched against Epidaurus to re- 
lieve the attack on Argos while the Spartans continued to enjoy 
their celebration of the festival. The allies began to build a wall 
around Epidaurus, but only the Athenians finished their part of 
the assignment, the others soon wearying of the work. They all 
contributed to the garrison that stayed and took shelter behind 
the fortifications the Athenians had built on a height containing a 
temple of Hera. The armies went home as the summer came to 
an end. The democratic alliance persisted, but morale was low 
and the alliance tenuous. "4 

About the beginning of November, after the allied armies had 
withdrawn, the Spartans took steps to reap the fruit of their 
selective restraint at Mantinea.” Although their target was Ar- 
gos, the Spartans sent their army to Tegea, for they intended to 
secure their ends by diplomacy, not war. From Tegea they sent 
Lichas, the Argive proxenus at Sparta, to Argos with a peace 
offer. The army was kept at Tegea, presumably to make sure 


*3Busolt, GG 11I:2, 1251. 


145.75.4-6. 
15For the date see Gomme, HCT IV, 130. 
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that the Argives listened carefully.” In relating these negotia- 
tions Thucydides reveals important information about internal 
politics in Argos. He maintains that even before this time there 
were men at Argos who were friends of Sparta, "and who wished 
to destroy the [Argive] democracy." We may presume that the 
elite Thousand were among them.?? After their escape from 
Mantinea they were the only significant military force in Argos. 
Furthermore, their prestige had been enhanced by their brave 
showing, that contrasted so sharply with the cowardice that the 
mass of the army had demonstrated in the battle. The half- 
hearted Athenian performance at Mantinea also embarrassed and 
discouraged the Argive democrats. As Thucydides says, "after 
the battle the friends of the Spartans found it much easier to 
persuade the many to make an agreement with Sparta.”78 
Lichas came to the Argive assembly and stimulated a lively 
debate with his proposals. Alcibiades, though still a private citi- 
zen, came to Argos in an attempt to salvage what he could of his 
policy.?? But now the oligarchs were confident enough to come 
into the open and argue in favor of the Spartan proposal. Even 
the eloquence and cleverness of Alcibiades were no match for the 
new realities created by the outcome of Mantinea and the pres- 
ence of an unopposed Spartan army at Tegea. The Argives ac- 
cepted the treaty which required them to restore all hostages, 
give up Orchomenus, evacuate Epidaurus, and join with the 
Spartans in forcing the Athenians to do the same.®° Since it was 
no longer needed, the Spartan army returned home after the 
Argives accepted the peace. This was only the beginning. Grow- 


"€T hucydides does not tell us who led the Spartan army. Perhaps it was 
someone other than Agis. 

™Diodorus (12.80.2) says flatly that these were behind the attack on the 
democracy and that they aimed at establishing “an aristocracy made up of 
themselves.” 

785.76.2. Aristotle (Pol. 1304a 25) says "In Argos the notables (yvwoipor), 
having enhanced their reputations in the battle of Mantinea, destroyed the 
democracy." 

78Thucydides (5.76.3) says Alcibiades happened to be present (Érvye yao 
xai 6 AdxiBiddn¢g magwv). There was, of course, nothing casual or fortuitous 
about Alcibiades’ presence. This passage sheds light on a similar one (1.72.1). 
See Kagan, Outbreak, 294. 
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ing in confidence, the oligarchs persuaded the Argives to re- 
nounce the alliances with Elis, Mantinea, and Athens and 
crowned their victory by concluding an alliance with Sparta. ®! 
The Argive defection was fatal to the democratic league, espe- 
cially when the Argives showed genuine zeal in cooperating with 
Sparta. They refused to have any diplomatic contact with the 
Athenians until they had evacuated their forts and withdrawn 
from the Peloponnesus. They sent envoys to Macedon and 
Thrace, where they were influential, urging their friends to join 
with them and the Spartans. They demanded that the Athenians 
withdraw from Epidaurus and, in the new circumstances, 
Athens complied. 8? Mantinea was so weakened by the defection 
of Argos and the collapse of the league that she too yielded and 
made a treaty with Sparta, relinquishing control of a number of 
Arcadian cities. Next the Argive Thousand joined an equal num- 
ber of Spartans in an expedition to Sicyon, where a trustworthy 
oligarchy was established in place of the former government. 
Finally, the maneuvers of the oligarchs and their loyalty to the 
Spartan cause were rewarded when the joint army returned, put 
down the Argive democracy, and established an oligarchy. ** 
By March of 417, therefore, the Spartans, by war and subver- 
sion, had shattered the democratic league, ending its threat to 
Sparta’s security and its control of the Peloponnesus. Success at 
Mantinea averted disaster, but it did not guarantee safety for the 
future. The Athenians were still powerful, and Alcibiades con- 
tinued to favor an active and aggressive policy. Perhaps next time 
the Spartans might not be so fortunate as to find their chief 
opponent out of office on the crucial day. Nor were conditions in 
the Peloponnesus entirely stable. Athens continued to hold 
Pylos, which was a constant invitation to defection or rebellion 
by the helots. Elis appears to have remained outside of Spartan 


*15-77-79: 

825 80.3. 

835 .81.2. Diodorus adds details, saying that the oligarchs put the popular 
leaders to death, terrorized the other citizens, and destroyed the laws (12.80. 3). 
There seems no good reason for rejecting the evidence of Diodorus here as 
Busolt (GG IIl:2, 1255, n. 5) does. 
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control,?* and events would soon show that the rule of the Ar- 
give oligarchs was far from secure. Finally, differences of opin- 
ion continued to divide the Spartans themselves. The final sig- 
nificance of the battle of Mantinea was yet to be determined. 


8:See Andrewes (HCT IV, 148). 


6. After Mantinea: Politics and 
Policy at Sparta and Athens 


In the summer of 417, probably in August, the Argive demo- 
crats broke out in rebellion against the ruling oligarchs.’ Prepa- 
rations for the revolt had been going on for some time, for the 
rule of the Argive oligarchs seems to have been hard to bear. As 
Grote pointed out, “an oligarchy erected by force upon the ruins 
of a democracy was rarely of long duration."? Once the lower 
classes of any Greek state became accustomed to the democratic 
way of life, they could not peacefully accept the restoration of 
oligarchic rule. The oligarchs, for their part, after long exclusion 
from power, were likely to abuse the opportunity, and the Ar- 
give oligarchs had proven no exception. Diodorus tells us that 
"first, taking hold of those accustomed to be popular leaders, 
they [the oligarchs] put them to death; then, by terrorizing the 
other Argives, they destroyed the laws and began to take public 
affairs unto themselves."? 

The popular leaders. who replaced those who had been exe- 


15.82.1. For the date see Busolt, GG III:2, 1263, and Andrewes, HCT IV, 
150-151. 

Grote, VII, 98. 

*Diod. 12.80.3. Pausanias tells the story of a specific outrage committed by a 
certain Bryas, commander of the elite Thousand. In addition to his general 
insolence to commoners he kidnapped a girl on her way to her wedding and 
raped her. Pausanias makes this act the immediate cause of the rebellion 
(2.20.2). Busolt (GG 11I:2, 1263, n. 2) and Andrewes (HCT IV, 150) are right to 
reject the causal connection, but there is no good reason to reject the rest of the 
story. 
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cuted waited as discontent grew and the people gained courage. 
They planned their rebellion to coincide with the Spartan ally’s 
celebration of the festival of the Gymnopaediae and they struck 
with success. A battle broke out in the city, and the popular 
party was able to kill or exile many of the oligarchs. Argos was 
again in democratic hands. The surviving oligarchs appealed 
frantically and repeatedly to Sparta for help, but for some time 
the Spartans turned a deaf ear to their Argive friends and con- 
tinued to celebrate the festival. When at last they broke off the 
celebration and dispatched an army, it got only as far as Tegea, 
where it learned that the Argive oligarchs had been defeated. In 
spite of the continued pleading of the Argive exiles, the Spartans 
returned home and resumed the Gymnopaediae.* 

Sparta's response to the rebellion at Argos is surprising. After 
all their efforts to gain control of their troublesome neighbor and 
place it in friendly hands, why did the Spartans allow it to escape 
so easily? Perhaps they at first underestimated the danger; possi- 
bly they were still reluctant to commit themselves until they had 
a clearer idea of Athens’ intentions. But they did eventually 
break off their festival, thus acknowledging the danger. Then, 
having sent an army, they did not use it. Such vacillation must 
have stemmed from a division of opinion within Sparta. Until 
the democratic rebellion at Argos most Spartans must have been 
pleased to have an alliance with the Argives. For the friends of 
peace the alliance ended a threat of war in the Peloponnesus; for 
the advocates of war it removed a barrier to the renewal of war 
against Athens. Recent events in Argos, however, must have 
raised questions among those cautious Spartans opposed to war. 
Perhaps they now came to understand the intimacy of the rela- 
tions between the Argive oligarchs and the aggressive faction in 
Sparta. Perhaps all Spartans were taken aback when the rebel- 
lion showed that only a small number of Argives were friendly to 
Sparta, while the great majority would always be in wait for an 
opportunity to rebel. That would mean constant trouble for 
Sparta; the discontented Argives would always look to Athens 


4 

5.82.1-3. 

*Both suggestions are made by Busolt (GG III:2, 1264-1265) who alone 
seems to have seen the problem. 
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for help, and the Spartans must always be ready to intervene. 
From the point of view of cautious Spartans an alliance with a 
democratic but stable Argos would be preferable. Perhaps the 
reluctance and opposition of such Spartans caused the delays and 
hesitations in Sparta’s response to the democratic rebellion in 
Argos. 

Such an interpretation helps to explain what happened next. 
The Argive democrats sent ambassadors to Sparta, seeking to 
establish not only their legitimacy, but also friendly relations and 
probably an alliance. The democrats were cowed by their iso- 
lated position and feared that the oligarchic exiles would per- 
suade the Spartans to restore them by force. The Argive ambas- 
sadors presented their case to the Spartans and their assembled 
allies, and the Argive oligarchs argued against them. The debate 
was long, but at last the Spartans decided in favor of the 
oligarchs and voted to march against Argos. Still, for some time, 
"there were delays and postponements."? Thucydides’ terse ac- 
count of this assembly is reminiscent of the fuller accounts he 
gives of the assemblies in 431 in which the Spartans voted to go 
to war against Athens. The Spartans and their allies were di- 
vided on policy; they voted to take action but delayed. 

After the Spartan rebuff, the democratic Argives once more 
sought protection in an alliance with Athens. They made good 
use of Sparta’s hesitancy, taking Alcibiades’ advice to begin 
building long walls connecting Argos with the sea.® Evidently 
the battle of Mantinea had not crushed the spirit of Peloponne- 
sian resistance to Sparta, for some of the Peloponnesian cities, 
presumably including Mantinea and Elis, “were accomplices in 
the fortification.”® Completion of the walls would have dramati- 
cally enhanced the security of Argos by keeping open a sea route 
to Athens, and the Argives hurried to complete the work. They 


85.82.4. Thucydides does not specifically mention the request for an alliance, 
but his account seems to justify Busolt's assumption (GG III:2, 1264) that the 
Argives made one. 

5.82.4. 

85.82.5. Although Thucydides does not mention Alcibiades, Plutarch (Ak. 
15) says that the idea came from the Athenian. This time there is good reason to 
believe him. See Busolt, GG III:2, 1265, n. 3. 

9 5.82.6: &uvijfóecav ÔÈ TOV veiyuguóv. . .. 
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put their men, women, and slaves to work on the project, and the 
Athenians sent carpenters and masons. But Argos was about five 
miles from the sea, '? and the job was not finished before the end 
of summer. By that time news of the Athenian alliance and the 
fortifications had goaded the Spartans to act. They sent an army 
of Spartans and Peloponnesian allies under King Agis against 
Argos, hoping to obtain support from oligarchs who were still 
within the city. They received no help from their oligarchic 
collaborators, but their army was able to destroy as much of the 
walls as had been constructed. Agis also captured Hysiae, an 
Argive town, killing all the free men who had been captured 
before he broke off the campaign and returned home. 
Thucydides relates this atrocity without comment.!! 

Among Sparta's allies only the Corinthians did not take part in 
the expedition, and their absence deserves an explanation. Not 
only did they fail to take part in Sparta's attack on Argos in 417, 
but they were the only allies absent from the attack of the follow- 
ing winter,!? even though they continued to be hostile to 
Athens.!? Busolt suggested that the Corinthians held back be- 
cause they did not want to drive the Argives into the arms of 
Athens,!* but the Argives were already in the Athenian em- 
brace, and if this was not clear in 417 it certainly was a year later. 
As usual, Corinthian thinking is not disclosed by the ancient 
writers, so we must speculate. Perhaps the Corinthians, like the 
friends of peace in Sparta though for different reasons, changed 
their outlook because of the brief experience of oligarchic rule in 
Argos. The Corinthians owed their special position of influence 
in the Spartan alliance in considerable part to the menace that a 
powerful and independent Argos presented to the Spartans.!* 
Under the oligarchs, however, Argos had been and always 
would be merely a Spartan satellite, for given their inadequate 
political base the oligarchs must rely on Spartan support. With 


Gomme, HCT IV, 152. 

D832. 

125.83.1 (417), 6.7.1 (416). 

3 Thucydides (5. 115.3) says that in 416 the Corinthians went to war with the 
Athenians "over some private differences." 

MBusolt, GG 11I:2, 1264 and n. 2. 

15E. Will, Korintbiaka (Paris, 1955), 628. 
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the Argive threat removed, Sparta’s fear, and hence her need of 
Corinth, would diminish; as a result Corinth would be less able 
to manipulate the Peloponnesian League for its own purposes. 
Perhaps we see in Corinth’s reluctance a hint of the suspicions 
about Sparta’s interference in the internal affairs of its allies 
which would lead both Corinth and Thebes to break with Sparta 
after the Peloponnesian War. 

The withdrawal of Agis’ army left the Argives free to attack 
Phlius, where most of the oligarchic exiles had settled. Such 
attacks were repeated, and steps were taken to protect the de- 
mocracy from treason. In 416 Alcibiades took a fleet to Argos 
and removed 300 men suspected of being sympathetic to the 
Spartans, scattering them among the islands. Even that did not 
end the insecurity, for later in the year the Argives arrested more 
suspects, and still others escaped into exile before they could be 
caught.'® The Argives, however, continued to be subject to at- 
tack by the Spartans and to urge the Athenians to take a more 
open and active part, not only in defending them but in attacking 
Sparta.!? Athens’ alliance with Argos persisted, but after Man- 
tinea it offered few opportunities and many dangers. 

The battle of Mantinea had confused the political situation in 
Athens. Alcibiades and his policy were surely not helped by the 
defeat on the battlefield, the dissolution of the Argive alliance, 
and Argos’ treaty with Sparta, yet no more than three years later 
Alciabiades looked back proudly on the policy that had brought 
on the battle.?? He could certainly argue that the fault lay not 
with the policy but with its execution and with those Athenians 
who had failed to elect him general for 418/17. The execution 
had left much room for criticism: the initial Athenian contingent 
had been too small; the reinforcements (the very dispatch of 
which indicated that the Athenians recognized the inadequacy of 
their contingent) had arrived too late; the Athenians had not 
taken the opportunity to distract the enemy and divide his forces 
by launching seaborne raids on the Peloponnesus or by using the 
base at Pylos to stir up the helots; and finally, the generals at the 
battle were neither Alcibiades nor his friends but men who were 


'6Phlius: 5.83.3; 115.1, Argos: 5.84.1; 115.1. 
176.7.1-3 and 105. 
196.16.6. 
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at best lukewarm in their support of the entire undertaking. The 
defeat at Mantinea did as much to hurt Nicias and those Athe- 
nians known to be hostile to a forward policy as it did to hurt the 
aggressive faction whose policies had led to the battle. 

The election of generals early in the spring of 417 revealed the 
uncertainty and division in Athenian politics. Both Nicias and 
Alcibiades were elected, !? and each continued to pursue his own 
policy as best he could in the new circumstances. Alcibiades, as 
we have seen, continued to support and encourage his friends at 
Argos, but without the participation of Elis and Mantinea there 
was no hope of resuming an active Peloponnesian campaign, 
though the sanguine Alcibiades may not yet have completely 
abandoned the scheme of reviving the alliance and bringing on 
another decisive battle, only this time with himself in command. 
Nicias' policy was to recover the Chalcidian and Macedonian 
territories lost to the genius of Brasidas. This policy had the 
advantage of avoiding possible conflict with Sparta, but it was 
also prudent and practical. The region was crucial to Athens as a 
source of money and timber, but even more important was the 
need to recover lost territory, subjects, and prestige before the 
idea of rebellion spread any further. Since the peace in 421 there 
had, in fact, been further defections from Athens in the Chal- 
cidice.?? 

The alréady strong case for an Athenian expedition to the 
Chalcidice and Amphipolis was strengthened further by the sus- 
picious behavior of King Perdiccas of Macedon.?! In 418 the 
Spartans, accompanied by Argive oligarchs, had persuaded Per- 
diccas to swear an alliance with them, even though he was still 
too prudent to break with Athens.?? About May of 417 the 
Athenians forced the king's hand by planning a campaign against 
the Chalcidians and Amphipolis under the command of Nicias.?? 

19Fornara, Generals, 63. So were Teisias and Cleomedes (idem), but we know 
nothing of their political leanings. 

??In 421 the Dians took Thyssus on the promontory of Athos (5.35.1); during 
the next winter the Olynthians took Mecyberna from its Athenian garrison 
(5.35.1); in 417 Dium revolted and went over to the Chalcidian rebels (5.82.1). 


See Map 1. 

?!For a useful account of Perdiccas' career see J. W. Cole, Phoenix XXVIII 
(1974), 55-72- 

225 80.2. 

235.83.4. For the date see Andrewes, HCT IV, 154. 
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In all such Athenian ventures to the north much depended upon 
the attitude adopted by Perdiccas. In this case he refused to play 
the part expected of him and, as a result, the Athenians were 
forced to abandon the campaign, although money to support it 
already had been taken from the public treasury and paid to 
Nicias.?* The Macedonian king had frustrated Nicias’ policy. 
The best the Athenians could do now was order their forces 
already in the neighborhood to impose a blockade on the 
Macedonian coast, but they must have known that such an action 
would have little effect on the renegade Perdiccas.?? The Athe- 
nians could agree on no single, consistent policy, and the at- 
tempts of their two major leaders to pursue different policies 
alternately had produced only failure and deadlock. 

The man who stepped in to break the impasse was Hyper- 
bolus, and the device he used was the old one of ostracism. No 
one seems to have been ostracized from Athens in a quarter 
century, the last certain victim being Thucydides son of 
Melesias, in 443. Yet ostracism appeared perfectly suited to solve 
Athens’ problems in 416, for it would give the Athenians a clear 
choice between the policies of Nicias and those of Alcibiades. 
The very nature of the institution, however, prevented either 
leader from introducing it. The cost of defeat was so high that 
only a statesman confident of a majority could favor an ostra- 
cism. Since the death of Pericles, however, no Athenian could 
have such confidence, and in 416 Nicias and Alcibiades had 
about equal support, thus neither was encouraged to gamble. 
Hyperbolus, on the other hand, appeared to have nothing to 
lose. The emergence of Alcibiades as leader of the aggressive 
faction seemed to have put him, as Plutarch says, “out of the 
reach of ostracism,” for in the past only major political figures, 
the leaders of factions, had been ostracized. ?® 

Plutarch tells us that Hyperbolus “hoped that when one of the 


?*Busolt (GG Ill:2, 1262 n. 1) and others have thought the expedition got so 
far as Thrace before being abandoned. Thucydides’ language, however, will 
not bear that interpretation. See Andrewes, HCT IV, 154. For a useful com- 
mentary on the inscription recording the payment to Nicias see GHI #77, 
229-236. 

255.83.4; Andrewes, HCT IV, 153-154. 

26Plut. Nic. 11.4. 
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other men was exiled he would become the rival of the one who 
remained."?? This may have been no more than a guess on 
Plutarch's part, but it was a good one. Hyperbolus had every 
reason to think that the removal of either Nicias or Alcibiades 
might enhance his own position. Despite his poor reputation 
among the ancient writers, he may have placed the well-being of 
Athens first, reasoning that the ostracism would result in a 
steadier and clearer policy. Whatever his motives, we have no 
reason to doubt that Hyperbolus was the man most responsible 
for persuading the Athenians to hold an ostracism in the sixth 
prytany, probably early in January of 416.78 It is more difficult 
to understand how he was able to win a majority, since his major 
opponents were against the idea of an ostracism. Probably they 
were taken by surprise; after all, there had been no successful 
ostracism for a quarter century. 

Our knowledge of the ostracism comes from Plutarch, but he 
offers three different versions. In one version only Nicias and 
Alcibiades are candidates for exile;?? in another the competitors 


27Plut. Nic. 11.4. 

28Plut. Ak. 13.4. The date of the ostracism is usually thought to have been 
417, chiefly on the basis of a fragment of Theopompus (FGrH 115 F96b) which 
reads in part: &woteadxoav tov ‘YnéoBodov &E Etn, ó ôt xatanhévoas tic 
Záyuov xai thv oixnotw ato) zoujoáusvog &z£ave. . . . Since Thucydides 
tells us that Hyperbolus was killed in 4 11 (8.73.3), scholars have simply added 
£E Eryn to 411 and fixed the date of the ostracism in 417. A. G. Woodhead, 
however (Hesperia, X VIII [1949], 78-83), has interpreted an inscription to mean 
that Hyperbolus moved an amendment to a decree of the Athenian assembly in 
the tenth prytany of 417. Both his reading of the inscription and his interpreta- 
tion of its significance have been supported by M. F. McGregor (Phoenix XIX 
[1965], 31 and 43-46). This would make it impossible for Hyperbolus to have 
been ostracized in 417, since the ostracism took place in the eighth prytany. A. 
E. Raubitschek (TAPA LXXIX [1948], 191-210), accepting the historicity of 
Andocides I V, has tried to make a case for placing the ostracism in 415, in close 
connection with the Sicilian campaign. The reasons for rejecting the speech 
attributed to Andocides have been known at least as far back as Grote (VII, 
106, n. 1) and are neatly summarized by Charles Fuqua (TAPA XCVI [1965], 
173-175). | am persuaded by Fuqua's arguments for the 416 date. Fuqua allows 
us to accept both the implications of the inscription and the evidence of 
"Theopompus by pointing out that the Greeks often engaged in inclusive reck- 
oning and suggesting that "the figure && čty counts by means of inclusive 
reckoning of archon years starting with 417/16 and ending with 412/11" (168), 
giving us 416 as the date of ostracism. 

29Plut. Nic. 11. and Arist. 7.3. 
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are Alcibiades and a certain Phaeax, not Nicias;?? in the third all 
three are involved.?! Phaeax, according to Plutarch, was, like his 
rival Alcibiades, of noble birth and still early in his career. 
Thucydides tells us that in 422 he led a diplomatic mission to 
Sicily and Italy. Since he commanded two ships he may already 
have been a general.?? He was said to be effective in private 
conversation, but no match for Alcibiades as a public orator. His 
father was named Erasistratus, as were his son and nephew.?? 
Since an Erasistratus, probably the son or nephew, appears on 
the list of the Thirty Tyrants of 404,?* it is generally thought 
that Phaeax was sympathetic to oligarchy.?5 The ancient tradi- 
tion about his role in the ostracism is confused. Modern scholars 
have speculated about it, some arguing that Phaeax was a tool of 
Alcibiades, others claiming that he was used by Nicias.?9 The 
evidence is insufficient to support either interpretation, and if 
Phaeax played a part it must remain a mystery. We would do 
well at leastto follow Plutarch's example in rejecting Theophras- 
tus’ views on the involvement of Phaeax.?? 

Once the decision to hold an ostracism had been taken, Nicias 
and Alcibiades had no choice but to prepare for the danger that 
faced them. As might be expected, Alcibiades took action, ap- 
proaching Nicias and suggesting that they collaborate to turn the 
ostracism against I lyperbolus. Although neither had the political 
strength to be confident of safety in an ostracism without collu- 
sion, their combined forces guaranteed success against Hyper- 
bolus; he was ostracized and died in exile. 

The ostrakophoria of 416 revealed a fatal weakness in the in- 
stitution: it could secure and confirm a leader or a policy sup- 
ported by a clear majority, but it was useless where such clarity 
was lacking. We may guess that this, not the unworthiness of 


30Plut. Nic. 11.7. Plutarch's source for this version is Theophrastus. 

3!plut. Alc. 13. 

32€ 4. 

33For references to Phaeax in ancient writers see HCT IIl, 633-634. 

34Xen. Hell. 2.3.2. 

35Fuqua, TAPA XCVI (1965), 173. 

3€ The former view is set forth by Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 112-118), the latter by 
J. Carcopino (L'ostracisme athénien, 2d ed. [Paris, 1935], 230-232). 

37Plut. Nic. 11.7: “I am not unaware that Theophrastus says that Hyper- 
bolus was ostracized when Phaeax, not Nicias, was the rival of Alcibiades. But 
most writers tell the story as I do.” 
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I lyperbolus as a victim, was the reason why ostracism was never 
used again at Athens.?? Plutarch conjectures that had Nicias 
"run the risk of ostracism against Alcibiades he would either 
have won out and lived safely in the city after the expulsion of his 
rival, or, if he were defeated, he would have left before his final 
misfortunes and maintained his reputation for being an outstand- 
ing general."?? From a less personal point of view, Athens would 
have benefited enormously if the major rivals had not made a 
private bargain; the ostracism of March 416 meant that Athens 
would remain without a consistent policy or leadership. 

The elections for the generalship in Athens took place shortly 
after the ostracism of Hyperbolus. Both Nicias and Alcibiades 
were elected. We know the names of four others, Lamachus, 
Cleomedes, Tisias, and Philocrates,*? but except for Lama- 
chus, we have nothing that allows us to discern their views, 
policies or factional affiliations, and Lamachus himself appears to 
have been a soldier rather than a politician. The election seems to 
have reflected the continuing stalemate in Athenian politics. 

To understand the behavior of the Athenians in these years we 
must imagine their great frustration after five years of alleged 
peace. Nicias' hope for a sincere rapprochement between the two 
great powers had been shattered by Sparta's unwillingness to 
carry out the terms of the peace. Alcibiades’ bold scheme of 
defeating Sparta through a great Peloponnesian alliance lay in 
shambles. Nicias’ more modest program of recovering Athenian 
losses in Thrace and the Chalcidice had never progressed beyond 
the planning stage. Peace had, however, allowed the Athenians 
to recover their financial strength; by 415 they may have had as 
many as 4,000 talents in the reserve fund.*! A new corps of 
young men had matured, one without experience in war or sharp 

38Plutarch (Arist. 7.3 and Nic. 11.6)saysthe institution was abandoned when 
it began to be used against base and ignoble men like Hyperbolus. 

$9Plut. Nic: 1:7: 

Fornara, Generals, 63-64. 

4 Andocides (3.8) says that as a result of the Peace of Nicias the Athenians 
had stored 7,000 talents on the Acropolis. The editors of ATL (III, 346-457) 
suggest that Andocides was speaking of the Athenian intention to repay all 
loans from the gods made during the Archidamian War. They believe that in 
421 the Athenians made a payment of 1,000 talents, and thereafter they paid 


500 annually. Their views are accepted by H. B. Mattingly, BCH XCII (1968), 
461-462. See also Meiggs, Athenian Empire, 340-343. 
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memories of the Spartan invasions. Athens boasted an un- 
matched naval power and had a considerable army available, yet 
it seemed unable to use its strength and vitality either to gain a 
true peace or to win the war. The Athenians needed an outlet for 
their energy and frustration, and the attack on Melos in the 
spring of 416 provided one. 

Previous events and the mood of the Athenians may help ex- 
plain the timing of the attack but not its target. Why Melos? The 
Melians, alone of the Cycladic islanders, had refused to join the 
Delian League. They enjoyed the benefits of the Athenian Em- 
pire without bearing any of its burdens. They were Dorians and, 
during the Archidamian War, they seem to have given aid to the 
Spartans, whose colonists they were. They fought off an Athe- 
nian attack in 426 and stubbornly maintained their indepen- 
dence,*? although the Athenians included them on their assess- 
ment lists beginning in 425. A further conflict was inevitable, 
for the Athenians could not long allow their will and authority to 
be flouted by a small Cycladic island. The Melians relied on their 
special relationship with Sparta for their security, ** and, ironi- 
cally, this may help to explain the timing of the Athenian attack. 
Frustrated by Spartan arins in the Peloponnesus and by Spartan 
diplomacy in the north, the Athenians may have been eager to 
demonstrate that, at least on the sea, the Spartans were power- 
less to do Athens harrn. 

Thucydides cites no immediate grievance as triggering the 
attack; the long-standing grievances seem to have been reason 
enough. The Athenians sent 3o ships, 1,200 hoplites, 300 ar- 
chers, and 20 mounted archers of their own. Their allies, most of 
whom were probably islanders, sent 8 ships and 1,500 hoplites. 
The participation of such a high proportion of allies and islanders 
suggests, as Andrewes says, "that the attack was not just an evi- 
dently monstrous outrage."** We are not told of any dissension 
among the Athenians over the decision to attack Melos. Nicias 
could hardly object to the resumption of a project he himself had 


**Kagan, Arcbidamian War, 197-200; Meiggs, Athenian Empire, 327-328. 
43 
5.104. 
445.84.1. For discussions of the number of islanders and its significance see 
Andrewes, HCT IV, 157, and Meiggs, Athenian Empire, 437-438. 
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undertaken unsuccessfully in 426,*° and we have no reason to 
doubt the approval of the aggressive Alcibiades. The expedition 
did not seem important enough to invite the participation of 
either man and could be left to lesser lights. 

Tisias and Cleomedes led the allied forces. They made camp 
on the island and, before laying waste the fields of Melos, they 
sent ambassadors to the Melians to persuade them to surrender 
without a siege or a battle. The Melian magistrates refused to 
allow the ambassadors to address the people, presumably fearing 
that the masses would be willing to yield, and instead arranged 
for them to speak before the magistrates themselves and proba- 
bly an oligarchic council.*® Thucydides’ account of the ensuing 
discussion has caused at least as much scholarly debate as any 
part of his History. Its form is unique in the work: a dramatic 
dialogue in which one speaker is identified as “the Athenians’ 
ambassadors” and the other as “the Melian councilors."*? Just as 
startling is the manner and content of the Athenians' argument. 
In language that is cruelly blunt, they point out that the disparity 
in power between Athens and Melos renders all discussion of 
justice or injustice irrelevant, for in the reality of human affairs 
discussions of this kind only arise when equality of power pre- 
vents one side from imposing its will on the other. *? When asked 
to consider the possibility of divine retribution, the Athenians 
respond with a remarkable statement: "As to the divine favor we 
do not think we are at a disadvantage. ... For of the gods we 
believe, and of men we know, that by a necessity of their nature 
they always rule wherever they have the power.”*9 

The dialogue form, the abstractness of the discussion, and the 
frank immorality of the Athenian arguments have provoked 


*5Kagan, Archidamian War, 197-200. 

**We do not know what constitution prevailed at Melos. Thucydides (5.84.3) 
speaks of rò 2A700¢ whom the Athenians were not allowed to address, and 
raic doxaic xai voic OAÉyoic to whom they spoke. Even in a close oligarchy, 
such as Melos appears to have been, questions of war and peace were usually 
referred to a popular assembly of some kind. The Melian leaders plainly did not 
trust the populace to support their stubborn and dangerous policy. 

47The form of the dialogue between Archidamus and the Plataeans provides 


the closest analogy (2.71-74). 
48 
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questions about the authenticity of Thucydides’ account. 
Scholars have doubted that he had access to reliable sources, but 
he could easily have learned what was said from the Athenian 
participants and even from those Melians who escaped the mass 
execution that consumed their fellow citizens.5? The problems of 
the dialogue's style and structure are not difficult to resolve, but 
it is not easy to ascertain the motives for their selection. Al- 
though the Melian Dialogue is not a verbatim record of the pro- 
ceedings, but a shortened, stylized, and dramatically heightened 
account, it can, nonetheless, be faithful to the general sense of 
what was actually said. What has aroused the doubts of the 
skeptics is the content of the dialogue itself, the hard, merciless 
arguments put forth by the Athenians. Surely neither the Athe- 
nians nor any one else could have spoken so, without any at- 
tempt at self-justification or palliation. The skeptics maintain 
that the dialogue cannot have taken place as reported and con- 
clude that it must be a Thucydidean invention.?! 

Such skepticism is unjustified. We must remember that the 
discussion took place in private among small numbers of offi- 
cials, not in a public forum. In such circumstances frankness is 
more common. Nor were frankness and toughness necessarily 
out of place in the practical mission undertaken by the Athenian 
ambassadors. Their purpose was to convince the Melians to sur- 
render without fighting, and they may have hoped to achieve 
this more readily by menace than by any other device. Such an 
approach, at any rate, was perfectly in keeping with their recent 
harsh treatment of Scione, where the policy of mild treatment of 
fractious allies had been abandoned in favor of rule by terror.5? 
History does not lack examples of similar plain speaking when 
the circumstances warranted. Grote's treatment of the dialogue 
should have stilled the skeptics' argument more than a century 
ago, but it has received curiously little attention. He reminded 

5°F or the surviving Melians see Xen. Hell. 2.2.9. For an excellent discussion 
of the problems presented by the Melian Dialogue see Andrewes, HCT IV, 
182-188. 

*!For a collection of some such opinions see M. Amit, Athenaeum XLVI 
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his readers of the British attack on Copenhagen in 1807, an attack 
launched in peacetime and without provocation by a powerful 
Britain against tiny Denmark. When the Danish Prince Regent 
protested, the British spokesman “replied to this just indignation 
with an insolent familiarity, saying that war was war, that one 
must be resigned to these necessities, and yield to the stronger 
when one was the weaker."5? Finally, the blunt, hard language 
of the Athenians is not unique to their dialogue with the Melians. 
Both Pericles and Cleon had been willing to term the Athenian 
Empire a tyranny in public speeches, and the Athenian spokes- 
man at Sparta in 432 used language not unlike that found in the 
Melian Dialogue: “We have done nothing amazing or contrary to 
human nature if we accepted an empire that was given to us and 
then did not give it up, since we were conquered by the strongest 
motives—honor, fear and self-interest. And we are not the first 
to have acted this way, for it has always been ordained that the 
weaker are kept down by the stronger." 54 

For all these reasons we need not doubt the authenticity of the 
dialogue in its essentials, but the question remains: why did 
Thucydides choose to report it in this unique way? The steady 
increase in the number of studies that attempt to answer this 
question suggests the difficulty and complexity of the matter. In 
antiquity Dionysius of Halicarnassus condemned Thucydides 
for ascribing the language of pirates and robbers to the Athe- 
nians, and suggested that this had been done to discredit the 
state that had sent the historian into exile.?? Some modern 
scholars suggest that Thucydides intended the Dialogue to show 
the moral decline of the Athenians in the course of the war.*® 
Others, on the contrary, think that he has taken the opportunity 
to illustrate an unpleasant, but important, side of human be- 
havior.5?? Another interesting interpretation is that Thucydides 


58This is my translation of the account by L. A. Thiers, Histoire du Consulat 
et de l'Empire VI, p. 190, cited by Grote, VII, 110-111, n. r. 

54Pericles: 2.63.2; Cleon: 3.37.2; Athenians at Sparta: 1.76.2. 

55Dion. Hal. Thuc. 37-42. 

58]. Finley, Thucydides (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), 208-212. 

57H. P. Stahl, Thukydides (Munich, 1967), 158-171; A. G. Woodhead, 
Thucydides on the Nature of Power (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), 3, 8-10. 
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uses the Dialogue as an opportunity to wrestle with the problem 
of empire and morality, an issue which he never fully resolves.5? 

Thucydides could have inserted such a general discussion at 
other places, when describing the decision to destroy Scione for 
instance, if he had been in the business of inventing speeches or 
topics. Presumably he reports the discussion at Melos because 
some such debate took place, and its importance caught his atten- 
tion. It is also possible that some of the ironies in the situation 
appealed to him. Melian resistance to the Athenian demands was 
based on the Melian conviction that since their cause was just, 
the gods would protect them, on their confidence that the 
Spartans would come to their aid, and on their hope that in some 
unaccountable way fortune would bring success to their efforts 
despite Athens' superior power. We have already seen how the 
Athenians dealt with the argument that the gods protect the just. 
In a similarly pragmatic way they also dismissed the prospect of 
Spartan intervention. The Athenians acknowledged that the 
Spartans practiced virtue at home, but added that "most bla- 
tantly of all men we know, they believe that what is agreeable is 
noble and what is expedient just. But this disposition does not 
favor your unreasonable expectation that they will save you."5? 
The Athenians asserted that the Spartans, more than anyone 
else, were moved to action only when convinced that they were 
superior in power, “so that it is not likely they will cross over to 
an island so long as we control the sea. "8? The Melian expecta- 
tions would all be proved false while the Athenian predictions 
would be borne out by events. The Athenians expressed a simi- 
lar contempt for the Melians' reliance on hope, but these remarks 
have an ironical ring both for us and for Thucydides. Less than a 
year after these events at Melos, the ill-fated Athenian expedition 
sailed for Sicily. Perhaps Thucydides wished to dramatize the 
condition of post-Periclean Athens, which could give such sound 
advice to others in one year and grossly ignore it in her own 
undertakings the next. 

The Athenians, having failed to convince the Melians to yield, 


55A. Andrewes, PCPHhS n.s. Vl (1960), 1-10. 
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set about the siege, building a wall and leaving part of the army 
to guard it. The small size of the encircling army allowed the 
Melians to break through with a night attack long enough to 
bring in some supplies and later even to seize part of the wall that 
the Athenians had built around the city. This led the Athenians 
to send reinforcements. The Melians, suffering from hunger, 
discouraged by the increased forces against them, and fearful of 
treachery from within, surrendered to the Athenians.9! The 
Athenians voted to kill all the men and to sell the women and 
children into slavery. ®* Thucydides describes these events with 
no more comment than he gives to the atrocities at Scione and 
Hysiae. Later writers attribute the decree, or at least support of 
it, to Alcibiades, and we have no reason to doubt that he was in 
favor of it.6 But at the same time we have no reason to believe 
that Nicias or any one else opposed it.®* The Athenian treatment 
of Melos was only an extension of the policy that had destroyed 
Scione. Nothing in the ancient record reveals that either Athe- 
nian faction opposed the growing frightfulness of the war. 
Within Athens, the competition for political leadership con- 
tinued, especially between the two great figures, Nicias and AI- 
cibiades. Their rivalry for popularity brings to mind more recent 
political campaigns in which issues are subordinate to per- 
sonalities and each politician tries to project a favorable “image” 
by means of some spectacular activity. The image Nicias wanted 
to put forward was that of piety, and in 417 he gave a spectacular 
demonstration of his devotion to the gods. In that year the Athe- 
nians completed and dedicated a temple of Apollo at Delos 
which they had pledged eight years earlier.95 Nicias used the 
ceremony as an opportunity to put on a great display. Previously 


$15.115.4 and 116.3; Aristophanes jokes about the hunger of the Melians in 
the Birds (186), produced in the spring of 414. 

$25.116.4. The sentence was carried out and Melos was later settled by 
Athenian colonists. Some of the Melians escaped, however, and were restored 
to the island by Lysander after the war (Xen. Hell. 2.2.9). 

63 ndocides (4.22) attributes the decree to Alcibiades, while Plutarch (Ak. 
16.5) says Alcibiades supported it. 

$*Indeed, an ancient, if unreliable, tradition says that Nicias was the man 
who reduced Melos by hunger. See Andrewes, HCT IV, tgo. 

$5For the date of the temple and Nicias’ great display in connection with it 
see F. Courby, BCH XLV (1921), 174-241. 
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the custom had been for the choruses sent by the city to sing the 
praises of the god in a rather disorganized way. Nicias changed 
all that dramatically. Fle himself led the Athenian procession. 
The day before the scheduled landing of the choruses he took the 
Athenian contingent, along with sacrificial animals and neces- 
sary equipment, to the nearby island of Rheneia. He also 
brought with him a bridge of boats, built to fit exactly the dis- 
tance between the two islands and decorated with the richest 
tapestries in glorious colors, and put it into position during the 
night. At sunrise he himself led the sacred procession across the 
bridge; the chorus, richly and beautifully costumed, sang as it 
went forward. After the sacrifices, choral contests, and ban- 
quets, Nicias dedicated to Apollo a bronze palm tree which 
soon became famous. In addition, he gave the god a piece of 
land that cost no less than to,ooo drachmas. The revenues 
from the cultivation of this land were to be used for sacrifi- 
cial banquets at which the gods were to be asked to bring bles- 
sings down upon the donor. Plutarch, who describes this re- 
markable performance, does not question the piety of Nicias, 
but he does point out that "in all this there was much vulgar 
ostentation aimed at increasing his reputation and satisf ying his 
ambition.” Most Athenians, however, would have been per- 
suaded that the gods must favor a man so bountifully pious and 
would themselves be impressed by him. 

In the next year Alcibiades put on a no less impressive display. 
At the Olympic games of 416 he entered seven teams in the 
chariot race, a number, as he later boasted, greater than any 
private citizen had ever put forward, and three of them came in 
first, second, and fourth.9? Alcibiades made no secret of the polit- 
ical motive behind this great and expensive display at a religious 
festival; he sought not a reputation for piety but an opportunity 
to display Athenian power. As a result of this unprecedented 
show of wealth, "the Greeks believed our city to be more power- 
ful than it was... though earlier they expected that we had been 
worn down by the war."$* We can assume, however, that Al- 

SSplut. Nic. 3.4-4.1. 

$?6.16.2. For the date see Busolt, GG 111:2, 1268, n. 3 and Dover, HCT IV, 
246-247. Dover also discusses the ancient tradition that Alcibiades' chariots 


came in first, second, and third. 
886 16.2. 
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cibiades meant to impress the Athenians no less than the other 
Greeks. His exposition at Olympia was a response to Nicias’ 
extravaganza at Delos. To the image of mature piety he opposed 
one of youthful dash. It was all part of a continuing political 
campaign that had important implications for Athenian policy, 
but for the moment neither competitor could achieve a signifi- 
cant and lasting advantage over the other. With the failure of 
ostracism the Athenian constitution had no device to resolve the 
dangerous division in the state. Thucydides, looking back at 
Athens’ troubles after the passing of Pericles, accused the great 
leader’s successors of acting out of private ambition and greed. 
“Being more or less equal to one another in political power, and 
yet each man striving to become first, they turned to pleasing the 
masses and even handed over the management of public affairs to 
them."$? Neither Nicias nor Alcibiades was driven by greed for 
money, nor was either eager to turn policy decisions over to the 
masses. But both were ambitious to be first in the Athenian 
state, and neither enjoyed the special political advantages that 
occasionally produced a Cimon or a Pericles. The misfortune of 
Athens was that although each man wanted to be the successor to 
the Olympian Pericles, the best each could do was to interfere 
with the plans of the other. 


6€92.65.10. 


Part Two 
The Sicilian Expedition 


Early in June of 415 a large and magnificent Athenian force 
sailed out of the Piraeus bound for Sicily.! Some two years later 
this and a second, reinforcing armament were wiped out; almost 
all the men were killed, and a great fleet was lost. Athens was 
never able fully to replace the losses, material and human, or to 
recover the prestige and confidence that she had enjoyed before 
the disaster. Thucydides names this defeat alone among “the 
many blunders” the Athenians committed after the death of 
Pericles which helped bring on Athens’ final defeat, giving it 
special significance in this way. Most scholars agree that the 
destruction of the Sicilian expedition was the turning point in the 
war and a great mistake on the part of Athens. When dealing 
with these events, modern historians are more than usually 
prone to follow Thucydides’ narrative and to accept his interpre- 
tation of events without much question.” This attitude is under- 
standable, for the portion of the history describing the Sicilian 
expedition is the most polished of all Thucydides’ work, the 
most carefully constructed for dramatic effect, the most haunt- 
ingly convincing. 

But the historian has the inescapable obligation to put ques- 
tions even to the most authoritative interpretation, and 
Thucydides’ account of the Sicilian expedition clearly provokes 
such questions. We cannot even be sure what he thought of the 


'For the date see Dover, HCT IV, 271-276. 

*One distinguished scholar has gone so far as to say to Books VI and VII of 
Thucydides, “We can do little but paraphrase his famous narrative” (Ferguson, 
CAH V, 282n.). 
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expedition’s prospects for success, for though he called it a blun- 
der he qualified that description in the same sentence; it was “not 
so much an error of judgment with regard to the enemy against 
whom they sailed as a failure on the part of those who sent them 
out to support the first expedition."? This assessment is not only 
unclear in itself, but the second part of it seems to contradict 
Thucydides’ own narrative of the campaign.* There is also doubt 
as to what he thought was the correct strategy for the Athenians' 
attack and how he assessed their leaders. For these and other 
reasons we must carefully examine Thucydides' account and his 
interpretations. 


32-65-15. 
*Among the many who have seen the apparent contradiction is Gomme, 
HCT, V, 195-196, and JHS LXXI (1951), 70-72. 


The Decision to Attack Sicily 


The great Athenian expedition against Sicily, like so many 
pivotal actions in the history of warfare, came about in response 
to an unforeseen opportunity. In the winter of 416/15 ambas- 
sadors representing the Sicilian city of Segesta (also Egesta) and a 
faction of Leontines asked the Athenians to help them in a war 
against the neighboring city of Selinus and its protector, Syra- 
cuse.! Segesta seems to have become an Athenian ally in the 
mid-fifth century;? Leontini may have joined with Athens at 


! Diodorus (12.83.2) provides the detail of the joint embassy. Thucydides 
(6.6.2) has the Segestans speak on behalf of the Leontines. Diodorus's account 
is fuller and, in Sicilian matters, may well be reliable, for he had a close interest 
in Sicily and contemporary sources like Philistus and Antiochus of Syracuse. 

*The date of the Athenian alliance with Segesta is much disputed, for it 
depends on the reading of a fragmentary Hu on a badly worn stone 
(IG?19 = GHI, 37). The date is established by the name of the annual archon, 
but only its last two letters (---ov) can be read 1d certainty. Five candidates, 
Habron (458/57), Ariston (454/53), Epameinon (429/28), Aristion (421/20), and 
Antiphon (418/17), seem possible. The greatest support has been won by Hab- 
ron. Some support him because of what they have believed they saw on the 
stone (A. E. Raubitschek, TAPA LXXV [1944], 10-12, and B. D. Meritt, BCH 
LXXXVIII [1964], 4137415), others because of historical probability and the 
presence in the inscription of three-barred sigmas and tailed rhos, letter forms 
they judge to rule out a date after 445 B.c. (GH/, 37). Some epigraphers 
(e.g., W. K. Pritchett, AJA LIX [1955], 58ff.) have examined the stone and 
vigorously denied that any letters but the final ov can be read, but recently 
others have believed they can see a phi in the antepenultimate space, and have 
thus argued for Antiphon, dating the treaty in 418/17 (H. B. Mattingly Historia 
XII [1963], 267ff; J. D. Smart, JHS XCII [1972], 128ff; T. E. Wick, JHS XCV 
[1975], 186-190). Mattingly subsequently abandoned that position because of 
the uncertainty caused by the worn condition of the stone. The opposition has 
not been persuaded; see D. W. Bradeen and M. F. McGregor, Studies in Fiftb- 
Century Attic Epigraphy (Norman, 1973), "The Alliance with Egesta," 71-81. 
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about the same time, but certainly made a treaty of alliance with 
her in 433/32. The Athenians, of course, need not have involved 
themselves in the petty quarrels of these distant cities, but their 
interest in Sicily had not disappeared after the Congress of Gela 
had barred them from the island in 424.4 

At the Congress of Gela the Syracusan Hermocrates had 
promulgated a kind of Sicilian “Monroe Doctrine” rejecting the 
interference of foreign states in Sicilian affairs. It was not long 
before the advantages of such a policy for Syracuse became ap- 
parent. Shortly after the Athenian withdrawal in 424, the demo- 
crats who ruled Leontini enrolled many new citizens and were 
contemplating the redistribution of the land to accommodate 
them. The departure of their Athenian allies left them vulnera- 
ble, and the move may have been made to strengthen the city 
against a possible attack from powerful Syracuse, located not far 
to the southeast (see Map 9). Instead, the democrats merely pro- 
voked the action they feared. The oligarchs of Leontini learned 
of the democrats' plans and called in the Syracusans to forestall 
them. The Syracusans drove the commons of Leontini from their 
city and scattered them. The oligarchs abandoned their own city 
and moved to Syracuse where they were given citizenship while 
the Syracusans established a fortress and placed a garrison at 
Leontini.® 

This new arrangement did not last. The Leontine oligarchs, for 
whatever reason, became discontented with their lot at Syra- 
cuse. Soon some of them returned to their native city where they 
took possession of a section called Phoceae, as well as a fortress 


Professor T. E. Wick has been good enough to write me to the effect that he has 
a photograph proving the presence of an antepenultimate phi which would 
confirm the reading of Antiphon and date the treaty to 418/17. Unfortunately 
he was unable to send me a print, but even if I had one I would not trust my 
ability to read and interpret it without the advice of those more experienced in 
epigraphy. | have, therefore, chosen to adopt an agnostic position as to the 
disputed letter and read only a final ov. If that is indeed all we may read, I find 
the arguments in G/7/ the most persuasive. 

3 GHI, 64. T. E. Wick (Historia XXV [1976], 288-304) believes these treaties 
were renewals of earlier ones made in 444/43. 

‘See Kagan, Archidamian War, 265-268. 

55.4.2-3; Thucydides does not mention the fortress and garrison, but 
Diodorus (12.54.7) does. 
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called Bricinniae, which was located in Leontine territory. The 
prospects of restored Leontine independence and a return to 
their city and property seem to have led most of the Leontine 
democrats to forget their old differences with the oligarchs. ê 
From their two strongholds the reunited Leontines waged war, 
dramatizing the menace presented by Syracuse and sustaining 
resistance to Syracusan influence. 

By 422 news of these events had aroused interest in Athens. 
The Athenians voted to send Phaeax son of Erasistratus and two 
other ambassadors to Sicily and Italy. They went with only two 
ships, for their mission was exploratory and diplomatic. Their 
instructions were to try to persuade their own allies in Sicily 
and, if possible, the other Sicilian Greeks to join in a common 
attack against the growing power of Syracuse. In this way they 
might be able to save the people of Leontini." On the way to 
Sicily Phaeax stopped first at Locri, near the southern shore of 
the toe of Italy, where he negotiated an agreement. The Locrians 
had no love for the Athenians and had refused to make any treaty 
with them after the Congress of Gela. At this time, however, 
Locri was at war with two of its nearby colonies and was glad to 
be on good terms with the Athenians. After their success in 
Italy, the Athenian ambassadors landed in Sicily where they 
quickly won over Camarina and Acragas, but their reception at 
Gela was so cold as to discourage them from going farther. They 
marched inland through the territory of the Sicels to their ships 
at Catana, stopping on the way at Bricinniae to encourage the 
Leontines. Stopping again near Locri in Italy, Phaeax and his 
colleagues continued home to Athens.? They had not accom- 
plished much, but their mission showed their continued interest 
in the west and their suspicion of Syracuse. This "showing of the 
flag" must have encouraged Syracuse's enemies to seek help from 
Athens in the future. 

Such was the background to the appeal to Athens from 


$5.4.4. See Freeman History of Sicily Ml, 70-71, for the location of these 
places. 

"5.4.5. 
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Segesta and Leontini in 416/15. The appeal was the result of a 
dispute between Segesta and Selinus, two cities in western Sic- 
ily. In addition to the usual quarrel over land lying between the 
two cities there was a dispute over marriage rights between their 
citizens, for although Selinus was Greek and the Segestans were 
Elymian barbarians, they seem to have had rights of intermar- 
riage.!? When the Selinuntians won the first battle, Segesta 
sought help, first from nearby Acragas, then from Syracuse, and 
later from Carthage. They had no success, and Syracuse, in fact, 
joined with Selinus against the Segestans. ! At last, pressed hard 
by Selinus and Syracuse on land and sea, the Segestans turned 
to Athens. Apparently they had little confidence in the persua- 
sive power of their old alliance with the Athenians, for their 
arguments do not refer to it. Instead they took advantage of the 
troubles at Leontini and made common cause with those other 
allies of Athens who were fighting against Syracuse. The Seges- 
tan ambassadors reminded the Athenians of their alliance with 
Leontini, apparently renewed during Laches' expedition in 427, 
and emphasized the kinship between Athens and Leontini, both 
Ionian states.!? Turning to more practical matters, the ambas- 
sadors put forward a solid reason for Athens to intervene in 
Sicily again: "If the Syracusans, who had depopulated Leontini, 
were not punished and, after destroying their allies who were 
still left, took power over all of Sicily there was the risk that at some 
time in the future, as Dorians to Dorians and as kinsmen and 
colonists of the Peloponnesians, they might send them help with 
a great force and help destroy the power of Athens." Finally, the 
Segestans offered to pay for the war with their own funds.!? 

It is important to notice that the Segestan invitation was 
couched in the most conservative terms, emphasizing traditional 
ties, obligations to allies, and defensive strategy. Thucydides 
represents the Athenian response as being of quite a different 


106.6.2. 

!! Diod. 12.82.6-7. 

'? For the renewal of the treaty see 6.6.2. Diodorus (12.83.3) presents the 
Leontine ambassadors themselves as making the argument from kinship. 
Thucydides has the Segestans make it on behalf of Leontini. Plutarch (Nic. 
12.1) agrees with Diodorus. 

136.6.2. 
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order. The Athenians, he says, were happy to receive the re- 
quest to aid their kinsmen and allies, but only as a pretext. Once 
again, as in his account of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War, he maintains that “the truest explanation” of the Athenian 
response is that “they longed for the rule of the whole island.” !* 
This interpretation, made explicit at this point, had been 
foreshadowed, indeed anticipated, by Thucydides’ earlier refer- 
ences to the great Sicilian enterprise. At the very beginning of 
Book Six he asserts that the purpose of the expedition was the 
conquest of the island.'® Throughout his account he paints the 
picture of an undertaking aimed at the domination and exploita- 
tion of the entire island, an undertaking demanded by an Athe- 
nian mob hungry for power and greedy for gain but ignorant of 
the scope of the adventure and the difficulties and dangers it 
presented. “The many,” he tells us, “were ignorant of the mag- 
nitude of the island and of the number of its inhabitants both 
Greek and barbarian and that they were taking on a war not 
much inferior to the one against the Peloponnesians.”'® After 
describing the first Athenian decision to send a force to Sicily, 
he attributes to Nicias the thought that “with a slight and 
specious pretext they meant to conquer all Sicily, a large under- 
taking.” !” Later he attributes to the “mob” the goal of securing 
money for the present and, for the future, additional imperial 
control which would provide an endless source of pay.!? 
Thucydides’ interpretation, plain as it is, raises some ques- 
tions, for it does not appear to accord fully with the Athenians’ 
behavior as reported in his own narrative. Even if we grant that 
most Athenians had the motives Thucydides ascribes to them at 
the point of sailing in the summer of 415, it is far from clear that 
their motives had been the same from the first. We should re- 
member that Thucydides makes a similar judgment about the 
motives that launched the first expedition to Sicily in 427: the 
Athenians were testing the waters to see if they could bring 


116.6.1: égtéuEvoi u£v TH AAnOEoTAaTH ngopáot rrj; náonç do£at. 
156. 1, 1: él Sixediav mAcvoavtes xaraotoéyaoó0a.. 

166 1. 1. 

76.8.4. 

186.24.3. The words l have translated as "mob" are 6 òè ztoAvg óuuogc. 
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Sicilian affairs under their control.'? Yet when the reinforced 
expedition failed to achieve any important goal and withdrew in 
424, the Athenians did not pursue the matter further, however 
angry they were at their generals.?? Apart from Thucydides’ 
statement, we have no reason to believe that the Athenians who 
received the Segestan request for aid in 416/15 were planning to 
use it as an excuse to conquer Sicily. 

Thucydides' charge that the Athenian people were entirely 
ignorant of both Sicily's geography and its population, and 
therefore that they underestimated the scope of the undertaking, 
is even more suspect. In 424, less than nine years before the great 
expedition sailed, some 60 Athenian triremes had returned from 
Sicily.?! Some of their crews had been in Sicilian waters and on 
the island itself for three years, others for several months. At one 
time or another the Athenians visited Himera and Mylae on the 
north shore, the offshore Liparian Islands, almost every city on 
the eastern shore, Gela and Camarina on the southern shore, 
Messina on the strait dividing the island from Italy, and 
Rhegium and Locri in Italy itself (see Map 9). Phaeax had re- 
visited some of these places in 422 and traveled to Acragas, on 
the southern coast of Sicily, as well. Like his predecessors, he had 
visited the non-Greek Sicels in the interior. Segesta itself, a 
long-standing ally, was located almost at the western tip of Sic- 
ily. Since each trireme carried about 200 men, the fleet that 
returned in 424 numbered about 12,000 men. Even if only half of 
them were Athenians (the others being allies) and not all of them 
survived until 415, there still must have been about 5,000 Athe- 
nian sailors and marines who knew the geography of Sicily inti- 
mately and had a rather good idea of its population. Each of 
them, of course, had friends and relatives, so the charge that 
most Athenians were ignorant of these matters seems improba- 
ble. 

Nor does Thucydides' account of the Athenians' response to 
the request from Segesta and Leontini support the notion of 


193.86.4-5. 

20See Kagan, Archidamian War, 265-270. 

21The fleet sent in 427 under Laches (3.86.1) had 20 ships and the fleet sent 
in 424 under Sophocles and Eurymedon (3.115.4) had 4o. 
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Athenian ignorance or rashness. They neither accepted nor re- 
jected the invitation but voted to send a mission to Segesta, “to 
see if the money was there, as the Segestaeans said, in the public 
treasury and the temples, and, at the same time, to discover how 
the war against the Selinuntians was going."?? The Segestans 
deceived the Athenian envoys by constructing, in effect, a 
Potemkin village. In their temple of Aphrodite they showed 
them impressive votive offerings which were more gaudy than 
valuable. They also entertained the Athenian sailors in private 
homes where they drank from gold and silver vessels that had 
been collected for the occasion from wealthy Segestans and even 
from neighboring cities. By passing these same evidences of 
wealth from house to house when needed, the Segestans suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Athenians of their fabulous pros- 
perity.?? This successful imposture helped to convince the 
Athenian envoys, but surely more persuasive was the fact that 
the Segestans brought to Athens 6o talents in uncoined silver, a 
full month's pay for 60 ships.?* 

The Athenian envoys, with the Segestans and their money, 
returned home “at the beginning of spring," in March of 415.?° 
The Athenians called an assembly to consider the appeal from 
Segesta again. Thucydides tells us that, hearing from both their 
own envoys and the Segestans that there was plenty of money to 
pay for the expedition and "other alluring things that were also 
not true," the assembly voted to send 6o ships to Sicily under 
Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus. These generals were to have 
full powers to help Segesta against Selinus, to join in resettling 
Leontini (if that were possible), and "to settle affairs in Sicily in 
whatever way they judged best for Athens. "26 

Thucydides gives no more detail about the first of two meet- 
ings of the Athenian assembly that decided on the expedition to 


2266.3. Diodorus (12.83.3) adds the detail that the Athenian envoys were 
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Sicily. Although he neither reports speeches nor summarizes 
arguments for or against the measures finally adopted, both 
probability and epigraphical evidence suggest that there must 
have been some debate. The brevity of Thucydides’ account, 
however, has led some scholars to believe that all Athenians, 
even Nicias, were in agreement at this first assembly. One has 
gone so far as to suggest that Thucydides’ account is totally 
distorted and not to be trusted, that it is constructed to conceal 
the fact that Nicias from the first sought a major expedition to 
conquer Sicily.?" A more moderate view accepts Thucydides’ 
account as essentially credible. It assumes that the measures 
taken in this first assembly were unopposed and that Nicias 
favored them because the intervention in Sicily was “a continua- 
tion of the traditional policy of Athens,”?8 whose involvement in 
Sicily went back to the 450s. In this view Nicias would have 
favored the expedition especially in 415 because the Spartan 
victory at Mantinea had upset the balance of power on which the 
Peace of Nicias rested. To restore it and Athenian prestige was 
vital. The same motive lay behind the attack on Melos in 416. 
Nicias would have been especially receptive to the Sicilian ex- 
pedition because it promised to divert Athenian energies from 
moves against Sparta and so contribute “to maintaining that 
peace of which he himself had been the promoter and ar- 
tificer."?? Such an understanding of the situation, according to 
this view, has been obscured by Thucydides' decision to present 
the great Sicilian expedition as an unforeseen and unexpected 
action of Athenian imperialism, isolated from preceding events, 
instead of indicating their true continuity.?? 

It is clear that both these views arise from the inadequacy of 
Thucydides' account of the first assembly, but their improbable 
speculations are unnecessary. There is no good reason to doubt 


27G, De Sanctis, Riv. Fil. n.s. Vll (1929), 433-456 = Problemi di storia antica 
(Bari, 1932), 109-136. For responses to this theory see Hatzfeld, Alcibiade 
149ff., and U. Laffi, Rivista Storica Italiana LXXXII (1970), 178ff. 

28] affi, R$] LXXXII (1970), 281. 

29lbid., 281. 

3On the connection between the expedition and immediately preceding 
events see A. Momigliano, Riv. Fil. n.s. VII (1929), 371ff., an article that 
influenced both De Sanctis and Laffi. 
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Nicias’ opposition to the action taken by the first assembly and 
considerable evidence that he spoke against it. Thucydides’ ap- 
parent silence proves nothing, for he commonly omits such im- 
portant facts as the position of leading figures in significant de- 
bates. He does not tell us what Pericles said or thought about the 
Corcyraean request for an alliance in 433, and we must rely on 
Plutarch who says that "[Pericles] persuaded the people to send 
aid” to Corcyra.*! Thucydides does not even mention the meet- 
ing of the assembly and the debate that must have preceded the 
dispatch of a second fleet to reinforce the ten ships first sent to 
Corcyra. Again, it is Plutarch who supplies the arguments that 
his opponents used to force his hand.?? Another example, the 
debate on the fate of Mytilene, presents an almost perfect parallel 
to Thucydides' account of the assemblies in 415. On that occa- 
sion, too, there was a first assembly in which important decisions 
were reached which were subsequently changed by a second 
assembly. There, too, Thucydides gives only a brief account, 
reporting no speeches but only the actions taken and the general 
mood that led the people to vote as they did. Only in writing 
about the second assembly does he mention that Cleon and 
Diodotus had been the chief opponents in the first assembly as 
they were in the second. He gives no account of what they said on 
the earlier occasion, though it is evident that Diodotus, at least, 
used different arguments each time. ?? Again, in his account of the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily in 427, he gives no account what- 
ever of the assembly that must have voted it. There are no 
speeches, no arguments offered by proponents or opponents, no 
names of partisans of either position, only Thucydides' own 
statement of what were the pretended and real purposes of the 
expedition. *4 

As inthese other instances, there is adequate evidence, in spite 
of Thucydides’ reticence, to recover with a reasonable degree of 
confidence at least part of what took place at the first assembly of 
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415. Thucydides himself provides the first clue when he tells us 
that Nicias was elected as general for the expedition "against his 
will, because he thought that the city had made a wrong deci- 
sion.” This is an event, so far as we know, unique in Athenian 
history: a general accepting a command against his will. How 
was it known that on this occasion Nicias was unwilling not, of 
course, to continue in the office of general, but to undertake the 
expedition just voted??9 Surely the likeliest source of information 
was what Nicias had said in the assembly when the assignment 
was made. It would not be the first time that he had offered to 
step aside and surrender a command to someone else. In 425 he 
had done the same, however ironically, in connection with the 
command at Pylos and Sphacteria.?? We have good reason to 
believe that there was a debate in the first assembly as to who 
should be appointed general and that Nicias indicated his reluc- 
tance to serve because he disapproved the project. 

Epigraphic evidence provides further support for this view. 
Eight fragments from at least two stelae found on the Acropolis 
in Athens contain inscriptions that epigraphers universally con- 
nect with the Sicilian expedition of 415.?* One of the fragments 
speaks of a fleet of 60 ships and, even more to the point, consid- 
ers the possibility of appointing only one general to command 
them. This fragment must belong to the first assembly, since 
that meeting concluded by appointing three generals to com- 
mand the 6o triremes. Plainly, the choice of generals was a sub- 
ject for debate.?? 

Later writers also provide us with evidence of what took place 
at the first assembly. Plutarch seems to have a distinct notion of 
the sequence of events. Even before the meeting of any assem- 
bly, he tells us, Alcibiades had captured the imagination of the 
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masses who, young and old, “sat in groups drawing the map of 
Sicily and of the sea around it and the harbors of the island.” 
Next he tells us of the first assembly, in which Nicias spoke in 
opposition. He had few supporters and those he had were of 
little influence, but still he was chosen as one of the three gener- 
als. Finally, he speaks of the second assembly, where again 
Nicias rose to try to turn the Athenians from the decision they 
had taken. *° There is no good reason to doubt the accuracy of 
Plutarch's account. Diodorus provides still another clue. His 
account is brief and compressed and speaks of only one assem- 
bly, but it reports arguments given by Nicias in opposition to the 
expedition. Most of these arguments are the same as those 
Thucydides reports in the speech Nicias made to the second 
assembly, but one argument does not appear in Thucydides at 
all. Diodorus reports Nicias as contending that the Athenians 
could not hope to conquer Sicily: “Even the Carthaginians who 
had a great empire had often fought wars for Sicily but had not 
had the power to subdue the island. ... How could the Athe- 
nians, whose power was much less than that of the Carthaginians, 
do better?”*! Diodorus or his source may, of course, have in- 
vented this argument, but we have no reason to believe so. More 
probably the report is an echo of the speech Nicias made at the 
first assembly. We have, therefore, good reason to believe that all 
aspects of the decisions taken at the first assembly were debated 
and that Nicias led the opposition to the entire expedition from 
the first. 

It is instructive to try to reconstruct the course of the debate at 
this assembly, without making more than the most general 
claims for our scenario's accuracy. The first motion likely to have 
been put was one authorizing the sending of a fleet of 60 ships to 
assist Athens' Sicilian allies at Segesta and Leontini. The placing 
of this motion would allow a debate on the merits of the under- 
taking. Presumably Alcibiades spoke in favor and Nicias against, 
perhaps employing the comparison with Carthage's unavailing 
power, as later reported by Diodorus. 

Another topic for debate was the choice of a commander or 
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commanders. Some may have favored a single commander, pre- 
sumably Alcibiades,*? but neither the political situation in 
Athens nor the character of its leaders permitted such a choice. 
Alcibiades, as the foremost advocate of the undertaking, was the 
natural choice for a single command, but he did not have a solid 
majority in the assembly, and many Athenians who might oth- 
erwise support his policy would not trust him as the expedition’s 
only general. The idea of adding Nicias would have appealed not 
only to his friends and supporters but also to those who thought 
it wise to balance Alcibiades’ youthful, ambitious daring with 
the experience, caution, piety, and luck of Nicias. Nicias, in 
speaking against the expedition, must have indicated his reluc- 
tance to serve as general, perhaps he even spoke directly against 
the motion to put him in command. But in the end, it would 
have been unpatriotic or cowardly to refuse; when ordered to 
serve as general on the expedition he had no choice but to obey, 
regardless of his own opinions and wishes. The Athenians, of 
course, saw the impossibility of naming to one command two 
generals who were political and personal enemies and who dis- 
agreed on all aspects of the projected campaign. They therefore 
chose a third general, Lamachus son of Xenophanes. Lam- 
achus was an experienced soldier, about fifty years old in 415, 
who had been appointed general as early as 425 or even before. 
Aristophanes presents him as a kind of young Miles Gloriosus in 
the Acharnians and teases him about his poverty.*?? He must 
have favored the expedition and could be counted on to support 
its general ‘purpose while respecting the counsel of Nicias. 
There must have been a lively debate over the instructions to 
be given to the commanders, for these would determine the 
purposes of the expedition. We have seen that Thucydides pre- 
sents the Athenians as aiming from the outset at the conquest of 
all Sicily. He also tells us that Alcibiades intended to conquer 
not only Sicily but also Carthage, and later reports a speech 
made at Sparta in which Alcibiades spoke of using conquests in 


*?Such is the suggestion of H. Wentker, Sizilien und Atben (Heidelberg, 
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Italy and Spain as a basis to conquer the Peloponnesus and rule 
over all Greeks.** There surely were some Athenians at the first 
assembly in 415 who harbored grandiose goals (some seem to 
have had such goals as early as 427),*? and perhaps Alcibiades 
had already raised his sights to encompass the goals ultimately 
attributed to him. Thucydides' opinion supports such an as- 
sumption, despite the fact that the historian was in exile from 
Athens at the time and could only have reached this conclusion 
considerably after the fact. What we can be sure of is that no- 
body advanced such ambitious goals at the assembly.*® 
Thucydides, of course, makes no mention of any such reference. 
What is more telling is that Nicias was led to reopen the question 
of the whole expedition at the second assembly because he 
"thought that the city... with a slight and specious pretext 
meant to conquer all of Sicily."*? He thought it, but he did not 
know it because nobody at the assembly had spoken of such a 
purpose. 

At the first assembly of 415, in fact, the Athenians voted for 
very modest goals that fit the relatively modest force they voted 
to accomplish them, a force and goals comparable to those of the 
427-424 campaign. To help Segesta against Selinus, to help re- 
store Leontini, and "to settle affairs in Sicily" in the best interests 
of Athens did not require, and need not even imply, the con- 
quest of the island. It may be argued that these stated goals were 
merely a pretext, as Thucydides says, a screen to conceal Athe- 
nian rapacity. The number of ships the Athenians voted for the 
expedition provides a satisfactory response. It was neither the 
small squadron of 20 sent out under Laches and Charoeades in 
427 to prevent Syracuse from sending grain to the Peloponnese 
and as a "preliminary test to see if they could bring the affairs of 
Sicily under control,"^$ nor was it the vast armada that ulti- 
mately sailed in 415. Rather it was precisely the number dis- 
patched in 424, when Sophocles, Eurymedon, and Pythodorus 
brought 40 triremes to reinforce the 20 already there. The total 

556.15.2; 90.2-4. 
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of 60 had been thought adequate to bring the war to a close, 
given the modest goals of that campaign.*? There could have 
been no question of conquering Sicily with 60 ships in 424, and 
the Athenians had not intended to do so. Their decision at the 
first assembly in 415 to send a fleet of the same size indicates that 
again their intentions were limited. 

This is not to say that the expedition voted by the first assem- 
bly had no aggressive intentions. Events in Sicily since the first 
Athenian intervention had shown the danger that Syracuse pre- 
sented to the allies of Athens and to the freedom of the other 
cities on the island. Left to itself, Syracuse might develop a 
power that could one day lend important assistance to the 
Peloponnesians, especially to their mother city Corinth, a city so 
hostile to Athens. The Athenians who voted for the expedition 
may well have hoped for the conquest of Syracuse in order to 
forestall such possibilities. Sixty ships could be enough for such 
a purpose. A surprise attack directly on the city from the sea 
might succeed, as might an attempt to gain Sicilian allies who 
could bring Syracuse down by the show of considerable, if not 
overwhelming, force. In either event the risk to Athens would be 
low. In case of an assault on Syracuse by land, the Sicilian allies 
would do the fighting, for the Athenians were not sending an 
army. In case of an attack by sea, the Athenians could turn back if 
they found Syracuse well defended and resolute. Even if every- 
thing went wrong and the entire expedition were destroyed, that 
would be a misfortune but not a disaster. Many of the sailors 
would be allies, not Athenians, and the ships could be replaced. 
The one thing that could not result from the expedition voted by 
the first assembly in 415 was a major strategic defeat that could 
change the course of the war. We must take careful note of the 
fact that only after the second assembly did the Athenians incur 
such a risk, and we must ask how they came to do so. 

Four days after the first, a second assembly met to consider 
“how the fleet could be equipped most quickly and to vote any- 
thing else the generals might need for the expedition."5? 
Thucydides describes this meeting as fully as any in his History, 
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directly recounting two speeches by Nicias and one by Al- 
cibiades, and telling us about other things said in the assembly. 
His account is rich with evidence of the kind of arguments used 
by orators in the assembly, the character of whose speeches has 
been well described in the following terms: “No statement or 
prediction or factual implication in these speeches can be taken at 
its face value; everything is coloured, everything is exaggeration, 
insinuation or half-truth.”>! Nonetheless, these speeches tell us 
much about the speakers, their purposes, and the situation in 
which they spoke. 

Nicias appears to have spoken first. This strategy imposed 
itself, for he meant to turn the debate away from its stated pur- 
pose toward one that was unexpected and might well be im- 
proper. Although he conceded that the assembly had been called 
to consider ways and means, he said, “I believe we should con- 
sider this question again: whether we should send the ships off at 
all."5? Clearly Nicias recognized the doubtful propriety of his 
maneuver, for at theend of his speech he addressed the Prytanis, 
that day's presiding officer, asking that he put the basic question 
of sending out the expedition to a vote for a second time.?? The 
Athenians do not seem to have had any law forbidding ana- 
psephisis, the act of proposing the repeal or annulment of a decree 
just passed by the assembly. In fact, in 427 the assembly re- 
pealed the decision to kill the men of Mytilene at a meeting called 
specifically to reconsider it the day after the first vote, and no 
one seems to have objected on legal grounds. 5* Still, proposing to 
repeal a decree just passed by the assembly seems to have been 
unusual enough to run the risk of a number of different legal 
challenges, any of which might have proved dangerous to 
Nicias.55 His belief in the importance of the subject, however, 

5!Dover, HCT IV, 229. 
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led him to run the risk. Nicias recognized that the Prytanis also 
might incur some danger by allowing a doubtful motion to be 
put, but persuaded him to do so, urging him “to become a physi- 
cian for a state that has decided badly."5$ 

Nicias began his speech with a conventional disclaimer that 
the policy he advanced would serve his own advantage. He him- 
self, he pointed out, would gain honor by carrying out the com- 
mand that had been voted him; he less than others feared for his 
own life. (He may have been referring to his relatively advanced 
age or to the kidney ailment that would plague him on the expedi- 
tion.) Following the example of Pericles, Cleon, and presumably 
many others, he announced that he would not play the dem- 
agogue but would advise what he thought best, though he 
knew that the Athenians would not like his advice. Given the 
Athenian character, he said, there was no point in advising them 
to preserve what they already had and not to risk their present 
possessions for unknown future prospects. Instead his intention 
was to show that their haste to make the expedition was untimely 
and the prospects for its success not good. 57 

Next, he offered an assessment of Athens' diplomatic and mili- 
tary situation that must have surprised both his friends and 
enemies and should give pause to modern scholars who think 
that the Peace of Nicias was a victory for Athens. Athens, ac- 
cording to Nicias, could not afford to attack Sicily and so make 
new enemies, for she already had formidable enemies at home. 
Nor should the Athenians take any comfort in the peace treaty 
with Sparta, for even if the Athenians abandoned the expedition 
and stayed home, it was a peace in name only. For this he 
blamed the war parties in both Athens and Sparta. The 
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Spartans had not made peace willingly but were forced to it by 
their misfortunes. Many aspects of the treaty, in fact, were still 
disputed. Some of Sparta’s most important allies still had not 
accepted. If the Athenians should weaken their power in the 
homeland by sailing to Sicily, her enemies would attack, aided 
by the Sicilian reinforcements they had long coveted. The Athe- 
nians had no right to take the Spartans lightly, for they had 
gotten the better of their enemy contrary to their own expecta- 
tions and because of the Spartans’ bad luck.5? The Spartans, 
however, were not convinced that they had been beaten and 
were only waiting for the right moment to erase their dishonor 
and recover their reputation.9? The Athenians, on the other 
hand, were only just recovering from the loss of men in the 
plague and the expenditure of money in the war.5! Before con- 
templating any Sicilian expedition, the Athenians should con- 
solidate their present empire by recovering the rebellious cities in 
the Chalcidice and the Thraceward region. “We must not reach 
out for another empire until we have made the one we have 
secure. "62 

This evaluation of Athens' strategic situation lay at the heart 
of Nicias' policy, though he needed to raise questions about the 
security provided by his own peace treaty to support it. He 
must have made the same points at the first assembly, but they 
had not been able to win the debate. At this second meeting he 
also had to respond to the arguments advanced by the advocates 
of the expedition. We can sense the emphasis that the activists 
placed on some of their arguments by the amount and kind of 
attention Nicias gives to their rebuttal. Clearly, the wish to aid 
Athens’ allies in Sicily played a prominent part in the debate, for 
Nicias goes far in refuting their claim on Athenian assistance. 
His first reference to the Sicilian allies and their cause sets the 
tone: "We should not undertake a war that is not our affair, 
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persuaded by men of an alien race.” Nicias calls the Segestans 
"a barbaric people" who require help when they are in trouble 
but give none when the Athenians need it.5* He dismisses the 
Leontines as fugitives and clever liars who supply only words 
while their allies take all the risks, who are ungrateful in victory 
and bring disaster to their friends in defeat. Such impolitic and 
harsh language, even toward inconvenient allies, is unusual. It 
suggests that the supporters of the expedition must have put 
considerable weight on the appeal from the allies and thus com- 
pelled Nicias to answer forcefully. 

The threat to Athens from a Sicily dominated by Syracuse 
appears to have been the main argument used by his opponents 
at the first assembly, for Nicias confronted it with a relatively 
long and complicated, even sophistical, rebuttal. He made it 
clear that the ambassadors from Segesta, especially, placed em- 
phasis on the threat from Syracuse, if it were allowed to domi- 
nate the island. Nicias, paradoxically, asserted the exact oppo- 
site: "The Sicilians... would be even less dangerous than they 
are now if ruled by the Syracusans, for now they might attack us 
singly out of feeling for the Spartans, but if the Syracusans were 
in control it is not likely that an empire would attack another 
empire." He argued that if Syracuse joined with the Spartans to 
destroy the Athenian Empire, it could expect its own empire to 
be destroyed by the Spartans, as well. All this, of course, was 
such nonsense as to require no refutation, and in fact, Alcibiades 
made no reference to it in his rebuttal. But Nicias' second argu- 
ment may have been even weaker than the first. The Athenians, 
he said, could best frighten the Sicilian Greeks and thus deter 
them from joining in an attack on Athens by staying as far from 
Sicily as possible. If Athens attacked Sicily and lost, the Sicil- 
ians, in contempt of Athenian power, would quickly join the 
Spartans in an attack. The best thing for Athens to do would be 
not to go to Sicily at all; the next best would be to make a brief 
show of force and retire immediately: "for we all know that we 
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marvel most at things that are the farthest away and least allow 
their reputation to be tested. "5? This argument, apart from its 
dubious psychological assumptions, ignores the possibility that 
the Athenians might win, thereby enhancing their reputation in 
a forceful way and acquiring a certain means of deterring an 
attack from Sicily. Again we have a foolish argument that oppo- 
nents need not bother to answer. It is hard to believe that many 
Athenians would have been persuaded by such obvious soph- 
istry. That Nicias was forced to address the question, although 
armed only with pitiful arguments, suggests that the fear of 
Syracusan domination of Sicily, followed by a joint attack with 
the Peloponnesians against the Athenians, played a central part 
in the debate at the first assembly. 

In spite of Thucydides’ own comment, it is surprising that 
Nicias had nothing direct to say about the idea of conquering all 
Sicily, although one or two of his remarks may be ambiguous 
enough to suggest a reference to such a notion. ® The ambiguity 
may have been in the words of Nicias himself or supplied by 
Thucydides, but in neither case can we find anything 
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straightforward against a plan of general conquest. If conquering 
Sicily had been put forward at the first assembly as a reason for 
sending the expedition, Nicias could not have failed to attack 
such a proposal. It was the most vulnerable possible target and 
would not have required the tortured reasoning that he was 
forced to rely on to combat other arguments. It seems reasonable 
to conclude, therefore, that no one at the first assembly openly 
offered the prospect of general conquest as a reason to go to 
Sicily, whatever private intentions may have been. 

Perhaps Nicias was frustrated by his inability to attack what 
he would have liked to present as the true purpose of the expedi- 
tion, and perhaps that is what led him to launch not only a 
personal attack but also one against an entire generation. “If 
someone,” he said, 


delighted by having been chosen to command, urges you to make the 
expedition—considering only his own advantage, all the more since he 
is still rather young to be exercising the command, considering how he 
may win admiration because of raising magnificent horses and, because 
that is very costly, how he might make some profit from his position— 
do not give this man, to the peril of the state, the chance to make a great 
display for his private interest. Consider instead that such men harm 
the interests of the state and squander their own property and that the 
matter is a great one and not of such a kind as to be decided and hastily 
managed by a young man. Seeing such young men sitting here now, 
who have been summoned by that same man, | am afraid, and I appeal 
on the contrary to the older men.® 


No one could doubt that Nicias’ target was Alcibiades. Apart 
from their political differences, there seems to have been consid- 
erable personal animosity between the two men. Nicias' attacks 
ad bominem, therefore, may have been simply an outburst of 
temper, but that would seem to have been out of character. The 
attack on Alcibiades and on his youthful supporters may have 
been a device to focus attention on the most radical advocates of 
the expedition and on the man who was both its chief proponent 
and probably the most distrusted man in Athens. 

After Nicias others came forth to argue each side of the case. 
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Most of them favored the expedition, but the man who, accord- 
ing to Thucydides, was the most eager for the expedition was 
Alcibiades son of Cleinias. Although Alcibiades had played an 
important part in Athenian affairs since the Peace of Nicias, 
Thucydides chose this moment to introduce and characterize 
him and to evaluate the important role he played in the outcome 
of the war. He tells us that Alcibiades spoke in opposition to 
Nicias because of their political disagreement in general, because 
Nicias had attacked him personally, but chiefly because he 
wanted to be in command so that he might attack not only Sicily 
but Carthage as well, thereby winning both public glory and 
private wealth. In making such judgments, Thucydides, of 
course, endorses the charges that Nicias made in his speech. He 
also supports Nicias’ accusation that Alcibiades wanted money 
to support the expense of raising horses and sustaining other 
costly activities with which he enhanced his reputation among 
the Athenians. 7° 

But these expenditures and the conspicuous display they paid 
for had other, less favorable results, and Thucydides describes 
them in a remarkable passage that foreshadows the Athenian 
defeat not only in Sicily, but in the war as a whole. “And it was 
just this that later on did most to destroy the Athenian state. For 
the many were afraid of the extent of his lawless self-indulgence 
in his way of life and also of his purpose in each and every affair 
in which he became involved; they became hostile to him on the 
grounds that he was aiming at a tyranny. And so, although in 
public affairs he conducted his military functions in the best 
possible way, his activities in his private life offended everyone, 
so they turned the leadership of the state over to other men and 
before long brought the state to ruin."?! Such a dramatic sum- 
mary and anticipation of future events is matched only by 
Thucydides' famous encomium on and evaluation of the career 
of Pericles, a passage that has the function of providing a 
framework for the reader's understanding of the entire history.?? 
This passage works in the same way, making clear to the reader 
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how he is to understand future events. Alcibiades’ extraordinary 
style of living will ultimately cause trouble, but it is not he who 
will be responsible for the Athenian defeat but rather the of- 
fended masses who fear him and will give the command to other 
and lesser generals. 

Alcibiades’ speech was, for the most part, a direct response to 
Nicias. He began with a rebuttal to the personal attack. The 
magnificent style of his private life brought not only glory to him 
and his family but also to his country. The unprecedented 
victories of his teams at Olympia had persuaded the other Greeks 
that Athens, far from being exhausted by the Archidamian War, 
was even more powerful than she really was. The magnificence 
of his displays at home, for instance the splendor of the choruses 
he provided at the dramatic festivals, excited jealousy among his 
countrymen, but, again, this same magnificence bolstered the 
impression of Athenian might in the eyes of fereigners. Boldly 
facing the charge, partly explicit and partly implicit, that he 
offended by setting himself above other men, he admitted it, 
arguing that the great achievements that went with such great 
claims were useful to the state. The benefit that he brought to 
the state, not the nature of his private life, was, he argued, the 
criterion by which to judge him. In that connection he pointed 
proudly to his part in bringing on the battle of Mantinea, for 
“without great danger or expense to the Athenians, the Spartans 
had been compelled to stake their hegemony on a single battle; 
because of that, although they had won the battle, they had not 
yet fully recovered their confidence."?? 

His response to the attack on his youth was both defiant and 
conciliatory. On the one hand, he cited his achievements as a 
general against the Peloponnesians as evidence that his youth did 
not signify incompetence, and he told the Athenians not to fear 
his lack of years. Still, since he knew that the argument against 
his youth carried weight, he reminded the Athenians that they 
had voted not for a single commander but for a board of three 
generals. "Make use of both of us," he said, "while I am still at 
peak and Nicias has the reputation of being lucky."?* This was 
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not the last time that Nicias’ presence among the team of com- 
manders would be used to bring about the very expedition he so 
vigorously opposed. 

An important difference between Nicias and Alcibiades lay in 
their respective estimates of the condition of Sicily. Alcibiades 
naturally deprecated the power of Sicily and the ability of its 
inhabitants to resist Athens. He pictured the island as teeming 
with instability, its populous cities filled with “a mixed mob” 
prone to frequent movement and constitutional overthrow. As a 
result, men did not take arms to defend their cities loyally and 
patriotically, as in the mother country, but were prepared in- 
stead to take the wealth that they had hoarded and move else- 
where. Alcibiades argued that such people were not likely to act 
in common and could easily be lured to the Athenian side. Ear- 
lier in the debate or at the first assembly, someone must have 
pointed out the great hoplite army that the Sicilians could field 
against the Athenians, for Alcibiades treated that subject defen- 
sively. The Sicilians, he claimed, did not have as many hoplites 
as was alleged. Besides, the Athenians could make use of the 
barbarian Sicels, who hated the Syracusans.7° 

Alcibiades’ account of Sicilian affairs, though one-sided and 
exaggerated, was not entirely wrong. Early in the fifth century 
Sicilian tyrants had frequently transplanted populations, and the 
overthrow of the tyrannies caused similar upheavals.?$ The 
Congress of Gela, to be sure, had revealed that the Sicilians 
might unite and present a formidable opposition to Athenian 
plans, but the subsequent period demonstrated that such unity 
was unlikely to last. The fate of Leontini was good evidence of 
internal instability in the Sicilian towns, and the war between 
Selinus and Segesta revealed the continuing divisions between 
states. 

It was easy to rebut Nicias’ warning against undertaking a 
distant naval expedition while the Spartans threatened the home- 
land. Nicias had portrayed the Spartans and their allies as eager 
to resume the war, needing only an opportunity to pounce, but 
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Alcibiades pictured them as having less hope than ever before. 
The Spartans’ failure to take any aggressive action to recover 
Argos or to renounce the Peace of Nicias, in spite of Athenian 
provocation, showed that Alcibiades was closer to the truth. But 
even if the Spartans had been strong and bold, Alcibiades ar- 
gued, all they could have done was invade Attica by land, some- 
thing which they could do at any time. They could not, how- 
ever, hurt the Athenians in the way that counted, at sea. Even 
with an Athenian fleet bound for Sicily, the reserve fleet at home 
was still a match for the enemy.?? Again, Alcibiades was right, 
especially when we remember that when he spoke the Athenians 
were contemplating sending to Sicily only the 60 ships they had 
already voted. 

Having dismissed the arguments that the expedition could not 
succeed and would leave Athens open to attack, Alcibiades 
turned to one of his strongest arguments, and one that was most 
embarrassing to Nicias—Athens’ obligations to her allies. First, 
there was the moral argument: "What plausible excuse could we 
give ourselves for shrinking back, or what defense could we offer 
to our allies in Sicily for not coming to their aid? We must assist 
them, for we have given our oath."75 But interest as well as 
honor dictated that the Athenians keep their commitments and 
send help to their allies. Athens had not made the Sicilian al- 
liances in order to be able to summon help from that quarter to 
the homeland, but instead to keep its enemies in Sicily off bal- 
ance so that they could not attack the Athenians. Allies like 
Segesta and Leontini were, in fact, a first line of defense for 
Athens. 

In addition to the arguments of honor and interest, Alcibiades 
maintained that the very nature of the Athenian Empire required 
an active policy on behalf of allies. "That is how we have ac- 
quired our empire and that is how others who have had empire 
acquired theirs—by always coming eagerly to the aid of those 
who called upon us, whether Greek or barbarian."7? To change 
now to a policy of quiet and restraint, to draw distinctions 
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among allies on the basis of race, to set arbitrary limits on the 
extent of the empire—all these would be disastrous. Such a pol- 
icy not only would prevent further growth, but would even 
threaten the empire’s present security. Other states might pursue 
a policy of peace and inactivity, but the Athenians could not 
adopt such a policy without giving up their way of life and their 
empire, and the Athenians could not abandon their empire with- 
out running the risk of becoming the subjects of others.9? Al- 
cibiades' argument is quite similar to that advanced by Pericles in 
his last recorded speech: "It is not possible for you to withdraw 
from this empire, if any in the present situation out of fear or 
from love of tranquillity has decided to become honest." Pericles 
had put the main point more bluntly than Alcibiades dared: “By 
now the empire you hold is a tyranny; it may now seem wrong to 
have taken it, but it is surely dangerous to let it go," for "you are 
hated by those you have ruled.”8! 

At that point, for the only time in the speech, and probably for 
the first time in the entire debate, Alcibiades revealed the 
grander purposes he had in mind for the Sicilian expedition. If 
the expedition succeeded, "as seems likely," the Athenians might 
gain control of all Greece, since their power would be reinforced 
by the addition of Sicily.*? This ambitious statement was not so 
un-Periclean as it might seem. When Pericles was challenged by 
the men who in his time advocated a peaceful and passive policy, 
the apragmones, he told the Athenians: "You are the absolute 
masters of the entire sea, not only as much of it as you now rule 
but however much more you wish. And there is no one, while 
you have the fleet you do, who will prevent you from sailing on 
it, not the Great King nor any nation such as now exists." 9? 
Pericles, however, spoke his bold words at a time when he found 
the Athenians “unreasonably discouraged," and he intended not 
to undertake a new expedition but merely to encourage them to 
persevere in the war in which they were already engaged.$5* 
Alcibiades, like Pericles, called his opponent’s policy aprag- 
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mosyne,®° but the circumstances in which he spoke were dif- 
ferent. On the one hand, Athens was at least formally at peace 
and could better afford a distant campaign. On the other hand, 
the Athenians, according to Thucydides, were already exces- 
sively confident and ambitious. Thucydides, no doubt, had this 
comparison and contrast in mind, wishing his readers to notice 
the difference between Pericles, the great statesman who worked 
against the grain to moderate the passions of his people, and 
Alcibiades, the demagogue who exploited these passions for his 
own purposes. 

But Alcibiades was prudent enough to know the danger of 
dwelling too long on the dangerous and controversial question of 
the conquest of all Sicily. We should remember, moreover, that 
his reference to such a conquest was made in the context of 
sending a force of 60 ships and no hoplites, a low-risk operation 
that depended more on surprise, psychology, and diplomacy 
than on the fortunes of battle. He was careful to bracket his 
suggestion of more ambitious war aims with others that were 
strictly defensive. The boldness of the attack on Sicily during the 
present uncertain peace would further reduce the confidence of 
the Spartans, and presumably, though Alcibiades does not spell 
it out, this would deter them from resuming the war and attack- 
ing Athens. Even if the Athenians did not conquer Sicily, more- 
over, the expedition could at least do damage to Syracuse, and 
this would benefit both the Athenians and their Sicilian allies.®® 

Alcibiades next turned to exploit the mistake Nicias had made 
in criticizing the young men of Athens and asking the older men 
to oppose them. Nicias’ remarks had provided an opening for an 
able orator. Deploring Nicias’ divisive counsel, he could easily 
establish himself as the guardian of conservative values by extol- 
ling the good old days when young and old consulted together. 
We thus find the clever Alcibiades pronouncing such comforting 
bromides as: “youth and age could accomplish nothing without 
each other,” and “strength is best achieved when the simple, the 
very keen, and the moderate are mixed together.”8” 

Having thus gained the moral advantage, Alcibiades con- 
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cluded with the subtle and unusual argument that Athens must 
pursue an active rather than a passive policy because that was her 
nature. It was not merely that an extended period of peace would 
dull the skills by which Athens had gained and maintained her 
empire, while continued activity would sharpen them. Beyond 
that, Alcibiades asserted, “It seems to me that a city which is not 
passive (apragmon) would quickly be destroyed by a change to- 
ward passiveness and that those men are safest who make politi- 
cal decisions that are least in conflict with existing habits and 
institutions." That assertion justified, indeed required, con- 
tinued expansion of the kind Alcibiades had in mind. lt con- 
flicted directly with the policy of Pericles, which had aimed at 
the maintenance without further expansion of an empire ac- 
quired through the habits and institutions alluded to by Al- 
cibiades. Even after Pericles’ death the ward continued the de- 
bate with his guardian.?? Again, Thucydides probably meant his 
reader to consider the contrast. 

In the assembly of 415 Alcibiades' speech was effective, espe- 
cially when supported by renewed pleas from the Segestans and 
Leontines to keep Athenian oaths and send help to Sicily. Given 
such pressure, “[the Athenians] were even more eager than be- 
fore to make the expedition, "9? but Nicias did not yet give up his 
attempt to prevent it. He came forward to speak again, but this 
time he abandoned straightforward opposition, resorting instead 
to guile. Thucydides tells us that Nicias "knew he could not 
deter them with the same arguments but thought he might 
change their minds by the size of the expedition, if he proposed a 
large one."?! Such a tactic is a risky parliamentary maneuver at 
any time, requiring good organization of support and skillful 
rhetoric. Nicias, for whom subtle and tricky argument was 
hardly a strong suit, appears to have made no preliminary ar- 
rangements with supporters. Instead he seems to have conceived 
his plan on the spur of the moment. 

Nicias began with a direct, personal, and sardonic rebuttal of 
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Alcibiades’ picture of Sicily. Alcibiades had concluded his de- 
scription of the wretched state of the Greek cities of Sicily with 
the words, “so I learn from what I hear.” Nicias began his ac- 
count of the condition of those cities with almost the exact 
words, “as I learn from what I hear,” and we can almost hear the 
sarcastic tone and see the speaker looking at Alcibiades as he 
speaks.?? What Nicias has heard is that the Greek cities of Sicily 
are neither in turmoil internally, nor in conflict with one 
another, nor are they demoralized. They are, however, large, 
numerous and, except for Naxos and Catana, ill disposed to 
Athens. They are well equipped with hoplites, archers, javelin 
throwers, triremes, and rowers. They also have plenty of 
money, some public and some private; Syracuse even collects 
tributes from barbarians. The Greeks of Sicily also have two 
important things that the Athenians going to Sicily will lack: 
many horses and grain that need not be imported. °’? 

If these cities joined together they would make up a great 
power against which the pitiful force that the Athenians had 
already voted would be inadequate. With that fleet the Athe- 
nians might make a landing, but the enemy, with its cavalry, 
could confine them to the beachhead and force them to send 
home for supplies or to return in shame. The Athenians must 
realize that they are undertaking something unprecedented for 
them, fighting at such a distance that in winter even a messenger 
might take four months to arrive from home.?* To succeed they 
must send many hoplites (Athenians, allies, subjects, and mer- 
cenaries), as well as light-armed troops to harass the enemy 
cavalry. There must also be more warships to guarantee control 
of the sea and supply. In addition, the Athenians must take grain 
with them in merchant ships, for no force of such a size could 
expect to live off the land, especially since the Sicilians could not 
be trusted. They had better take plenty of money, too, for talk of 
money from Segesta would turn out to be just talk.?3 


*? Alcibiades’ words are && v yó àxorj aio6ávopau (6.17.6). Nicias says 
we éyà) axon ala0óvopau (6.20.2). For a good discussion of the special character 
of the speeches in this debate see Dover, HCT IV, 229. 
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Nicias, no doubt, hoped this list of requirements would daunt 
his audience, and he went on to paint an even darker picture. 
Even if we mount an expedition, he said, which is greater than 
the combined forces of the Sicilian Greeks, “except, of course, 
for their hoplites, the force that does the real fighting, we will 
not find it easy to defeat them or even to guarantee the safety of 
our own forces."?8 The Athenians must realize that they are like 
colonists going out to found a new city in dangerous foreign 
lands where they must establish control immediately or face 
hostility from all the natives. Such an expedition required careful 
planning and, even more important, the good luck that mere 
mortals cannot count upon. Nicias therefore preferred to rely for 
safety on the best and most careful preparation. “I think that the 
preparations | have suggested provide the greatest security for 
the state and safety for those of us who go out on the expedition. 
But if any one thinks otherwise, I offer to give up my command 
to him.”9? 

We can understand most of Nicias' speech in light of his basic 
aim, to prevent the sailing of the Sicilian expedition. By demand- 
ing a much larger armament than the Athenians had voted and 
pointing out that even this will guarantee neither the success nor 
even the safe return of the expedition, he hoped to deter them 
from going. But why, after trying to frighten the Athenians, did 
he suggest that the adoption of his proposals would make it safe, 
and why did he offer to resign his command? Both ploys suggest 
that he expected someone to deny his fundamental assumption, 
that the mission to Sicily would be terribly difficult to accom- 
plish, and to deny the conclusion he drew from it, that a vast and 
expensive force would be required if the mission were at- 
tempted. He might well have expected Alcibiades or someone 
else to say that Nicias was exaggerating the problem and the 
danger and that proper use of the force already voted would 
insure success. If that view seemed popular, Nicias could then 
honorably ask to be relieved on the grounds that his advice had 
been rejected and that he was unwilling to lead Athenians to 
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their deaths on an impossible mission. To carry our conjecture 
farther, Nicias may have hoped that his resignation would sober 
the assembly, forcing it to realize that it was losing the experi- 
enced and lucky general it had appointed to tame the wild and 
ambitious youth. Failing that, there might still be long debate 
and, perhaps, delay, during which the excited populace might 
cool off and reflect. 

We cannot, of course, be sure of Nicias' expectations, but 
Thucydides makes it clear that they were not realized. A certain 
Demostratus rose to challenge him in an unexpected and embar- 
rassing way.?9 Though he came from a noble family, Plutarch 
calls him "foremost among the demagogues in urging the Athe- 
nians to war."?? He told Nicias "not to make or cause delays but 
to say at once and before them all what forces the Athenians 
should vote him.”!°° Nicias was not prepared for such a ques- 
tion. He answered that he would rather discuss the matter with 
his colleagues at leisure, and even this he said unwillingly.!?! But 
the bluntness of Demostratus permitted no delay, so Nicias put 
forward his estimates: at least too triremes from Athens, of 
which some should be troop transports, and others from the 
allies; a combined force of Athenian and allied hoplites of no fewer 
than 5,000; and a proportional number of light-armed troops. 

Thucydides makes it clear that Nicias' speech had an effect 
opposite to what he had intended. After he finished, the Athe- 
nians "were not turned away from their eagerness for the expedi- 
tion by the burdensomeness of the preparation but became more 
eager for it, and things turned out the opposite of what Nicias 
expected. For they thought he had given them good advice and 
that now the expedition would be very safe. And a passion came 
upon all of them equally to sail off. The older men thought that 
either they would conquer or at least that such a great force could 
not come to harm. Those who were in their prime longed for 
distant sights and spectacles, being confident that they would be 
safe. The mass of the people and the soldiers hoped to get money 


*8Thucydides (6.25.1) docs not mention Demostratus but speaks only of “a 
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at the moment and to make an addition to their empire from 
which they would have a never-ending source of income."!?? 
Thucydides represents the enthusiasm of the majority as great 
enough to intimidate the opposition into not voting against the 
expedition lest they be thought disaffected from the state. The 
Athenians then voted— Thucydides! implication is that they 
were unanimous—to give their generals full powers in determin- 
ing the size of the expedition and "to act in whatever way seemed 
best to them for Athens."! 9? 

Nicias’ clever maneuver had failed disastrously. His perfor- 
mance reminds the reader of his similar action during the assem- 
bly in 425 which dealt with the Spartans trapped on Sphac- 
teria. On that occasion Nicias had offered to relinquish his 
command to the inexperienced and apparently incompetent Cleon. 
He expected Cleon to refuse and so be discredited, but Nicias 
misread the character of the assembly, which egged Cleon on 
until he could not reject the offer. The results could have been 
disastrous for Athens, for Thucydides tells us that the “sensible 
men" thought it likely that Cleon would lead his troops to defeat. 
That scene ended comically, with Cleon's brash promises caus- 
ing the assembly to burst into laughter, but in the end Cleon 
made good his boast and brought the Spartan prisoners home to 
Athens.!?* 

Karl Marx said that history repeats itself, the first time as 
tragedy and the second time as farce. Nicias’ career seems to 
illustrate the opposite principle. The first time he had tried an 
ironic maneuver in the Athenian assembly the results were comi- 
cal but fortunate; the second time they were tragic. His behavior 
in the second assembly was decisive in converting into a vast en- 
terprise an expedition that, publicly, had involved limited objec- 
tives and run limited risks. Now capable of attempting the con- 
quest of Sicily, the Athenian expedition was of such a size that its 
defeat could mean almost total disaster. If Nicias had said nothing 
at the second assembly or had confined himself to the stated topics 
of ways and means, the Athenians would have sent only 60 ships 
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to Sicily. His reopening of the question invited the effective and 
encouraging speech of Alcibiades. In his own second speech he 
suggested an investment of men, money, and ships which no 
other Athenian politician would have dared to propose—and in 
two assemblies none had. Thucydides’ portrait of the Athenian 
masses, greedily eager from the outset to conquer Sicily and ready 
to make a vast expedition for that purpose, is not justified by any 
of the evidence that he gives. '°® We have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of this picture, however, after the second assembly. 
What moved the Athenians from a cautious and limited venture to 
a bold and unlimited commitment was the assurance they had 
received from the pious, fortunate, and cautious Nicias. Such 
assurance from such a source swept all before it, kindling new 
ambitions and heightening those which had already been voiced. 
Without Nicias’ intervention there would have been an Athenian 
expedition against Sicily in 415, but there could not have been a 
disaster. 


93A striking sample of the contradiction between his interpretation and his 
narrative is this: at the very beginning of Book VI he tells us that the Athenians 
"wanted to sail against Sicily again with a force bigger than the one led by 
Laches and Eurymedon.” The force brought back by Eurymedon and his 
colleagues in 424 consisted of 6o triremes, exactly the number the Athenians 
voted to send to Sicily in the first assembly of 415. Dover (HCT IV, 197), 
noting that the number of ships on both occasions is identical, suggests that the 
bigger force mentioned by Thucydides "must therefore refer to the greater 
scale of land forces now envisaged." But there is no reason to believe that the 
assembly that voted to send 6o ships to Sicily in 415 voted to send greater land 
forces than accompanied the earlier expedition. 


8. Sacrilege and Departure 


Preparations for the Athenian expedition to Sicily went for- 
ward with enthusiasm. Allied contingents were summoned, and 
at Athens there was money in the treasury and a fresh crop of 
soldiers who had grown to manhood in time of peace.’ But not 
everyone looked forward to the expedition with hopeful anticipa- 
tion, and in the two months or so between the decision to sail and 
the departure for Sicily several kinds of opposition appeared.” 
Plutarch tells us that "the priests" were opposed to the expedi- 
tion without saying what priests he means or how many they 
were. In any case, Alcibiades readily supplied contrary religious 
authority, bringing forward "seers" who cited ancient prophecies 
that the Athenians would win great glory in Sicily. The religious 
competition continued when envoys returned from the shrine of 
Zeus-Ammon in the Libyan desert with an oracle saying that the 
Athenians would capture all the Syracusans. They also carried 
omens with the opposite import, but these they suppressed for 
fear of bringing bad news to a people who did not want to hear it.? 

Some evil omens could not be suppressed. An unknown man, 


16.26.2. 

"There is not perfect agreement on the chronology of the important events of 
the year 415. Good discussions may be found in Douglas MacDowell's edition 
of Andocides's speech (Andokides on tbe Mysteries (Oxford, 1962], 181-189) and 
in HCT IV, 264-276. They come to conclusions that are not far apart but that 
differ on some important points. | accept MacDowell’s date for the assembly 
that voted to go to Sicily as mid-April. He believes that the fleet sailed "in the 
later part of June." Dover prefers "early June." For our purposes the difference 
is not significant. 

3Plut., Nic. 13.102. 
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presumably mad, leaped onto the Altar of the Twelve Gods and 
castrated himself with a stone. News came from Delphi that the 
gold palladium set on a bronze palm tree, which the Athenians 
had dedicated in honor of their brave deeds in the Persian War, 
was being pecked to pieces by ravens. Most Athenians dismissed 
the story as one invented by the Delphians at the persuasion of 
Syracuse, but others must have found it disquieting. These latter 
must have been further impressed when the priestess of 
Clazomenae was brought to Athens by order of an oracle and her 
name turned out to be Hesychia, one of the synonyms for Peace. 
“This,” Plutarch tells us, seemed to them “what the divinity 
advised the city in the present circumstances, to keep the 
peace."* Some Athenians were also made uneasy because the 
preparation for the expedition took place at the same time as the 
ritual of Adonis. These rites commemorated the death of Aph- 
rodite’s beloved and included the public display of images of 
the god laid out for burial to the accompaniment of the wailing of 
women. People affected by such things were quick to connect 
them with the impending expedition and to fear that it too would 
end badly.® 

None of these things deterred the Athenians from the Sicilian 
project, but shortly before the fleet was due to sail the Athenians 
were confronted with an event that completely overshadowed all 
the other omens. On the morning of 7 June 415 they awoke to 

*Plut. Nic. 13.3-4. 

5Plut. Nic. 13.7. Plutarch also tells us of two very different individuals who 
foresaw disaster for the expedition, Meton the astrologer and Socrates the 
philosopher (Nic. 13.56). Aristophanes (Lys. 387-397) has one of his charac- 
ters speak of hearing women wail for Adonis during an assembly in which 
Demostratos spoke in favor of an expedition to Sicily. According to the 
chronology accepted here, that would place the festival of Adonis in mid-April, 
not in the time shortly before the sailing in June, when Plutarch puts it (Ak. 
18.3). The date for the Adonia cannot be fixed with confidence (Dover, HCT 
I V, 371) but some scholars would put it well past the June date for the fleet's 
departure. See O. Aurenche, Les groupes d'Alcibiade, de Léogoras et de T'eucros 
(Paris, 1974), 156-157. The reference to Zacynthian hoplites in the Lysistrata 
(594) has led H. D. Mattingly (BCH XCII [1968], 453-454) to associate the 
Adonia not with the expedition of 415 but with the aeons expedition 
under Demosthenes that sailed in 413, for Thucydides specifically mentions 
the enrollment of Zacynthians on the latter occasion (7.31.2-57.7). The likeli- 


hood is that Aristophanes, not writing history but comedy, is mixing up a 
variety of things that took place at different times for his own purposes. 
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find that the stone statues of Hermes which stood on square 
pillars all over Athens, both in front of private houses and in the 
sanctuaries of the gods, had been mutilated.® It is hard to imag- 
ine and difficult to exaggerate the effect that this had on the 
Athenian people, though Grote’s brilliant evocation helps us to 
understand it. 


If we could imagine the excitement of a Spanish or Italian town, on 
finding that all the images of the Virgin had been defaced during the 
same night, we should have a parallel, though a very inadequate paral- 
lel, for what was now felt at Athens, where religious associations and 
persons were far more intimately allied with all civil acts and with all 
the proceedings of every-day life; where, too, the god and his efficiency 
were more forcibly localized, as well as identified with the presence and 
keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, when they went forth on the 
following morning, each man seeing the divine guardian at his doorway 
dishonored and defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that 
the devastation was general, it would seem that the town had become as 
it were godless; that the streets, the market-place, the porticos, were 
robbed of their divine protectors; and what was worse still, that these 
protectors, having been grossly insulted, carried away with them alien- 
ated sentiments, wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and sym- 
pathizing.? 


In a society where no real separation existed between religion 
and the state, the sacrilege had political significance. A consider- 
able number of perpetrators had been required to carry out the 
systematic mutilation of most of the Hermae in the city,? and a 
conspiracy of such scope was likely to have political aims. The 
targets, moreover, had immediate and specific political signifi- 
cance. Hermes was the god of travelers, and the mutilation of 
his statues was plainly a warning against the imminent expedi- 


Thucydides (6.1) mentions only mutilation of faces, but Aristophanes (Lys. 
1094) makes it clear that the more obvious means of mutilation, knocking off the 
erect phallus, was also employed. | accept the arguments of MacDowell (An- 
dokides, 188) for the date. Dover (HCT IV, 274-276) sets it about May 25. 

"Grote, VII, 168-169. 

*' Thucydides (6.27.1) says oí xAgiotot were mutilated. Diodorus (13.2) im- 
plies they were all so treated. Andocides (De Myst. 62) says theone near his own 
family home was spared. 
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tion to Sicily. Suggestions that the whole thing was a prank 
committed by drunken young men or even by the Corinthians on 
behalf of their Syracusan colonists were dismissed. ° Thucydides 
tells us the Athenians “took the matter seriously. For it seemed 
to be an omen for the voyage and to have been done on behalf of 
a conspiracy to make a revolution and destroy the democracy.”!° 

In such a mood the Athenians took steps to discover the per- 
petrators. The assembly met frequently in the next few days and 
voted to offer great rewards for their discovery; in addition, 
immunity was offered to anyone, citizen, metic, or slave, who 
might come forward with information about this or any other 
sacrilege that had been committed.'! At the same time, most 
likely, the assembly voted to give the council full powers to 
conduct an investigation, and the council in turn set up a com- 
mission of inquiry that included Diognetus, Peisander, and 
Charicles, the latter two men at that time leading democratic 
politicians.!? The invitation to informants was dangerously 
broad and tempting, given the heated atmosphere, and it soon 
brought results. A meeting of the assembly was called to conduct 
final discussions with the generals prior to the fleet’s departure 
for Sicily; Lamachus' flagship was already afloat in the harbor. 
A certain Pythonicus, otherwise unknown to us, rose and accused 
Alcibiades and his friends of putting on a performance of the 
Eleusinian mysteries in a private house. He offered to prove his 
allegation if immunity were granted a slave who had witnessed 
the proceedings. The offer was accepted, and the slave An- 
dromachus came forward to testify that he and others had seen 
the mysteries performed in the house of Pulytion. He claimed 
that Niciades, Meletus, and Alcibiades had played the principal 
parts, and he named seven other participants as well.!? 


3Plut. Alc. 18.3-4. 

106727:3- 

16:27:27 

"And. De Myst. 14, 15 and 40; Plut. Ak. 18.4. 

"And. De Myst. 11-13. Thucydides (6.28.1) says that information, not about 
the Hermae but about other mutilations and about performances of the mys- 
teries in houses, was given "by certain metics and slaves” (a6 ueroíxov té 
tivwv xai àxoAo00«ov). This first information came from a slave; the second 
one came from Teucrus, a metic, probably after the expedition sailed. Hatzfeld 
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These charges had nothing to do with the desecration of the 
Hermae, but the involvement of Alcibiades and the excitement 
of the people gave them a disproportionate importance. The 
participation of Alcibiades in a mockery of a religious ritual was 
all too plausible. Thucydides speaks of the popular suspicion of 
“his lawless self-indulgence in his way of life"!* and Plutarch’s 
Life of Alcibiades is full of anecdotes that justify that suspicion. 
There was even a story that he had staged a mock murder, 
directed the members of his hetairia, his political club, to pass by 
the presumed corpse, and even asked them to help him conceal 
the crime, before one of them at last discovered the hoax.!* The 
charges, therefore, were quickly taken up by Alcibiades' political 
enemies, among them Androcles, a leading democratic politi- 
cian. Thucydides speaks of these men as "those most jealous of 
Alcibiades as an impediment to their own positions of leadership 
of the demos, who thought that if they got rid of him they would 
be first."!$ They connected the alleged profanation of the mys- 
teries with the mutilation of the Hermae and charged that AI- 
cibiades was involved in both, that he aimed at "the destruction 
of the democracy."!? 

Alcibiades rose to deny the charges and to defend himself. He 
offered to stand trial immediately on all charges, asking that if he 
were acquitted he should be permitted to retain .his command. 
His main concern was that the trial take place at once, before the 
departure of the fleet. He was concerned, of course, not to have a 
serious charge hanging over his head while he was off in Sicily 
and afraid that his enemies would trump up newer and more 
serious charges against him in his absence. Both he and his 
enemies knew that at the moment he was very popular with the 
sailors and soldiers of the expedition, not least because he was 


(Alcibiade 163, n. 5) suggests Thucydides has "arbitrarily put together" the 
evidence of Andromachus, of Teucrus, and of others denouncing the mutila- 
tion of other statues, "carried away by his habits of generalization and synthe- 
sis." Dover (HCT IV, 274) is less generous to the historian, arguing that in this 
passage he has "sacrificed accuracy to indignant rhetoric." 

146. 15.4. 

'5Polyaenus Strategemata 1.40, cited by Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 164. 

186.28.2. Thucydides does not mention any names; Androcles’ is supplied by 
Plutarch (Ak. 19.1). 

176.28.2: ézti Órjuov xatalvaer. 
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thought responsible for the participation of Argive and Manti- 
nean contingents in the expedition. While he demanded an im- 
mediate trial that would either clear his name or bring about his 
death, his enemies were determined to delay the trial until after 
he was gone for the very reasons he feared. They arranged for 
speakers who were not known to be hostile to Alcibiades, but 
who in fact hated him as much as the others, to argue against 
delaying the expedition to holding a trial at once. “Let him sail 
off now with good luck,” they said. “When the war is over let 
him come back here and defend himself. The laws will be the 
same then as now."!? The assembly was persuaded that he 
should sail at once and "come back and be tried within a specified 
number of days."!? Alcibiades had no choice but to accept their 
decision. He was being forced to sail off to Sicily with the charge 
still pending and his enemies in control of the assembly. He 
could only hope that the passage of time would cool passions in 
Athens and that success in Sicily would make him invulnera- 
bie. ** 

The Athenian contingent of the great expedition to Sicily em- 
barked soon after, probably in the latter part of June.?! The allied 
triremes, the supply ships, and smaller craft had already been 
given orders to gather at Corcyra and wait for the Athenians to 
arrive. The Athenian force, though not greater in numbers than 
the expedition Pericles had led against Epidaurus in 430, “was 
the most expensive and glorious armament coming from a single 
city with a purely Greek force that put to sea up to that time."?? 
Not only public funds but also private expenditures by the 
trierarchs provided for ships that were both efficient and beauti- 
ful, and even the hoplites vied with one another in the beauty 
and quality of their equipment. The whole city and the foreign 
allies who were in it went down to the Piraeus to see the great 
spectacle. "It looked more like a display of power and wealth 
before the rest of the Greeks than an expedition against 
enemies. "23 


18Plut. Alc. 19.4. 

126720835 

296.29; Plut. Alc. 19. 

21MacDowell, Andokides 189. 

226. 31.1. For the numbers involved see below, p. 210. 
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On the morning of the departure the high spirits of the Athe- 
nians were somewhat chastened by the reality of saying farewell 
to sons, relatives, and friends who were about to sail off on an 
expedition made unprecedentedly dangerous by the long dis- 
tance involved. Perhaps they were also uneasy because of the 
recent sacrilege and the various evil omens. They were cheered, 
however, by the extraordinary power and brilliance of the force 
that they were dispatching.?* At last, when all was ready, the 
blare of a trumpet brought silence to the vast crowd. The prayers 
customary before putting out to sea were offered in unison by 
the entire army and navy with the crowd joining from the shore. 
"When they had sung the paean and finished the libations they 
set out, at first in column, then, as they sailed off, they raced 
each other as far as Aegina."?5 From there they headed for Cor- 
cyra to meet their allies before going on to Sicily. 

The departure of the expedition did not stop the council's 
investigating committee from pursuing its work with undi- 
minished zeal, and soon their searches produced results that once 
again threw the city into turmoil.?? A metic named Teucrus, 
after prudently withdrawing to Megara, told the council that he 
had himself taken part in a performance of the mysteries and was 
prepared to name his associates in the deed, that he also had 
information about the mutilation of the Hermae, and that he 
was prepared to return to Athens to testify if he were first 
granted immunity. The council agreed and Teucrus kept his 
promise, naming eleven men, besides himself, as profaners of the 
mysteries and eighteen, himself not one of theni, as mutilators of 
the Hermae.?" Neither list included the name of Alcibiades, but 
the list of profaners of the mysteries carried the name of Diog- 
netus, a member of the council's investigating committee and a 
brother of Nicias.?? 


Andocides tells us that after the testimony of the slave An- 


236. 31.4. 

256. 30.2; 31.6. 

156:32:2: 

266,53.2. 

27And. De Myst. 14, 15, 34, 35- 

?5And. De Myst. 14, 15; for his relationship to Nicias see MacDowell, An- 
dokides, 74-75, and Davies, APF, 404-40. 
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dromachus, Polystratus, one of the accused, was arrested and 
executed, while all the others named fled the country and that all 
those denounced by Teucrus also ran off.?® Some time later a 
certain Diocleides testified before the council about the mutila- 
tion of the Hermae. He told a strange story. Awakened before 
dawn by a full moon, he had set out from the city on some 
private business. As he passed the theatre of Dionysus he saw a 
large group of men in the orchestra. Taking cover, he saw that 
they were about three hundred in number, and in the moonlight 
he was able to identify some of them. The next day he heard 
about the sacrilege and concluded that the men he had seen were 
the perpetrators. Back in Athens, he discovered that the council 
was offering 100 minae as a reward for information. Hoping to 
do better, he approached some of the people he had identified, 
seeking a bribe greater than the public reward. His negotiations 
involved Andocides, his father Leogoras, and Euphemus, the 
brother of Callias who was brother-in-law to Andocides. As An- 
docides told the tale, Diocleides was promised two talents for his 
silence, but when the money was not paid during the next month 
as agreed, Diocleides gave his information to the council. Among 
the forty-two men he named, Mantitheus and Apsephion were 
members of the council and thus present at the denunciation. ?? 
This testimony was more alarming than the earlier ones. It 
inculpated two councilors, and Andocides, Leogoras, Euphemus 
and Callias were all wealthy aristocrats. Among the others 
named were Charmides son of Aristoteles, the father probably 
later a member of the Thirty Tyrants; Taureas, probably a 
choregus, and therefore a rich man; his son Nisaeus; Eucrates, a 
brother of Nicias; and Critias, later the leading member of the 
Thirty Tyrants.?! Their alleged involvement provided substance 


?9 And. De Myst. 14-15. Although Andocides’ evidence must always be ex- 
amined with care, there seems little reason to doubt the general accuracy here. 
lt is true that Alcibiades, one of those named by Andromachus, did not flee 
Athens, as Grote (VII, 196, n. 1) and Dover (HCT IV, 280, n. 1) point out. But 
this should not cast doubt on his account, for he probably failed to exclude him 
from those fleeing because he assumed everyone knew he had sailed off with the 
expedition. 

*eAnd. De Myst. 37-42. 

*'And. De Myst. 47. For the identification see MacDowell, Andokides, 97, and 
Davies, APF 29-32, 326, 328. 
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to the fears of an oligarchic plot. The growing panic allowed 
Peisander to move the suspension of a law forbidding the torture 
of Athenian citizens while the council shouted approval. He 
meant to wrack each of the forty-two accused so as to get the 
names of all the conspirators before dark. With difficulty Man- 
titheus and Apsephion persuaded their colleagues to allow them 
to stand trial instead of being tortured, and to accept sureties for 
their appearance. Their immediate flight to enemy territory, 
either Megara or Boeotia, increased the general fear, particularly 
when a Boeotian army soon appeared on the Athenian frontier. *? 
This may have been at the same time that a small Spartan army 
came as far as the Isthmus of Corinth in connection with some 
arrangements with the Boeotians.*? These external threats in- 
creased the sense of internal danger from traitorous Athenians 
working with the enemy. All Athens trembled with fear of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the democracy and install either an 
oligarchy or a tyranny.*4 

The remaining forty accused were placed under close arrest. 
In both the city and the Piraeus the frightened Athenians spent 
the night awake and armed, while the council took refuge on the 
Acropolis. The informer Diocleides was hailed as savior of the 
city, crowned with a wreath, and taken in honor to the 
Prytaneum where he dined at public expense. In their excite- 
ment and gratitude the Athenians noted neither his attempt to 
suborn a bribe nor his delay in seeking public safety.?5 

The triumph of Diocleides, however, was short-lived. After a 
time in prison Andocides was persuaded by his cousin Char- 
mides and other relatives to tell what he knew of the mutilation 
of the Hermae and so refute what they knew to be Diocleides’ 
false testimony. Receiving a grant of immunity from the council, 
Andocides revealed that the setairia of which he was a member 
had done the deed. His list of the guilty agreed with the names 
supplied earlier by Teucrus, all of whom were by now either 
dead or off in exile; the four he added to the earlier list likewise 


32And. De Myst. 43-45. 
336.612. 

346.28, 53, 60, 61. 
35And. De Myst. 45. 
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fled at once.?$ Andocides’ testimony exculpated his family and 
himself; in the case of his family this was probably just, but in the 
case of Andocides himself, we are less sure.?? The council and the 
investigating committee summoned Diocleides, and he quickly 
confessed that he had lied, saying that he had been persuaded to 
do so by Alcibiades of Phegus, a cousin of the great Alcibiades, 
and a certain Amiantus of Aegina.*® The two men fled into exile. 
Those accused earlier, including Andocides, his family and 
friends, were released from prison, and those who had fled were 
invited to return. Diocleides' request for pardon was denied, and 
he was put to death.?? 

At this point the Athenians were satisfied that the mutilators 
of the Hermae had been found and breathed a sigh of relief 
believing, as Andocides says, that they had been "freed from 
many evils and dangers.”4° The lists of T'eucrus and Andocides 
coincided, naming only twenty-two culprits, all of whom were 
now either dead or in exile with a price on their heads.*! It was 
reassuring that there were only twenty-two, apparently a single 
betairia, instead of a large conspiracy including at least three 
hundred men, as Diocleides had claimed. The new list, more- 
over, contained few men of note and seemed less threatening in 
that way, as well.*? But if the matter of the Hermicopidae had 
been cleared up to suit the Athenian people, the profanation of 


*eAnd. De Myst. 48-61. Plutarch (Alc. 212) says Andocides was persuaded 
by a certain Timaeus. 

37And. De Myst. 61-66. For recent discussions of the guilt of Andocides in 
the mutilation of the Hermae sec MacDowell, Andokides, 173-176 (not guilty), 
and J. L. Marr, CQ n.s. XXI (1971), 326-338 (guilty). 

38And. De Myst. 65; for the identification of Alcibiades of Phegus sec Mac- 
Dowell, Andokides, 104, and Davies, APF 17. This may be the place for 
Plutarch's story (Ac. 20.5) that Diocleides was proved a liar when his tale of 
recognizing the perpetrators by moonlight was rejected, since there was no 
moon on the night in question. Dover (HCT IV, 274-276) rejects Plutarch's 
story, but MacDowell (Andokides, 187-188) offers a plausible defense of it. 

*9And. De Myst. 66. Andocides (De Myst. 20) tells us that the law provided 
that a witness giving testimony under a grant of immunity was subject to the 
death penalty if he lied. 

And. De Myst. 66. 

*16.60.4. My discussion here owes much to the fine account of Hatzfeld 
(Alcibiade, 173-177), though we do not agree on all points. 

42The twenty-two names can be conveniently seen in the valuable list of all 
those accused of either sacrilege which was compiled by Dover, HCT IV, 
277 -280. 
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the mysteries remained to be dealt with, and the investigations 
continued. 

Soon, another denunciation was forthcoming, and this time 
not from a metic or slave but from an aristocratic Athenian lady, 
Agariste, the wife of Alcmaeonides. ** Both her name and that of 
her husband indicate her connection with the great Alemaeonid 
family. She reported a profanation of the mysteries performed 
by Alcibiades, his uncle Axiochus, and his friend Adeimantus in 
the house of Charmides, presumably the son of Aristoteles, An- 
docides’ cousin.** Next, a slave named Lydus produced new 
information. He testified before the council that his master 
Pherecles of Themacus had celebrated the mysteries in his own 
house; Pherecles also had been named as a Hermocopid by 
Teucrus. Lydus produced a list of participants that included 
Leogoras, the father of Andocides, but Leogoras was able to 
clear himself of the charge. The others accused took flight.*® 

By now scores of men had been charged with one or both of 
the misdeeds.*® Those not cleared by Andocides’ testimony had 
either fled into exile or been executed. At the height of the panic 
the atmosphere was full of the kind of terror that accompanies 
political witch hunts. In their fear the Athenians readily con- 
nected the sacrileges with plots to overthrow the democracy. 
Though there was no solid evidence of such an undertaking, all 
Athens trembled with fear of a conspiracy to install either an 
oligarchy or a tyranny.*? Frightened Athenians accepted accusa- 
tions from disreputable witnesses, were careless in examining 
them, and, on the basis of such dubious evidence and without 
trial, arrested and imprisoned reputable citizens. This mood had 
not yet disappeared when the testimony of Agariste and Lydus 
revealed that the mysteries had been mocked repeatedly and that 


*3 And. De Myst. 16. She had previously been married to Damon, possibly 
the friend and adviser of Pericles. For Agariste see Davies, APF, 382-384. 

** And. De Myst. 16. For the identifications see MacDowell, Andokides, 76. 

*5And. De Myst. 17-18. 

48Dover (HCT, IV, 277-280) lists sixty-eight by name and indicates an 
unknown number from the list of Lydus, since that list does not appear in the 
ancient evidence. Twenty-eight others were named by Diocleides and released 
after the testimony of Andocides. The total of those accused by name may have 
approached one hundred. 

316.53.2; 6.60. 
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Alcibiades had taken part in that sacrilege. His enemies seized on 
this new evidence and once again asserted that the profanation 
was part of “a conspiracy against the democracy.”*® The recent 
movements of the Spartans and Boeotians lent some weight to 
these allegations. About the same time suspicions were spread 
about Athens that Alcibiades’ friends in Argos were planning a 
coup to overthrow that city’s democracy. These unfounded and 
unlikely rumors gained so much credence that the Athenians 
returned their pro-Spartan Argive hostages to Argos, where they 
were put to death. *? Thucydides tells us that “suspicion gathered 
about Alcibiades from all sides,” and thus the decision was made 
to recall him and make him stand trial.°° 

Plutarch quotes the charge made before the council that led to 
Alcibiades’ recall: “Thessalus, son of Cimon, of the deme 
Laciadae, impeaches Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, of the deme 
Scambonidae for committing crimes against the goddesses De- 
meter and Cora by imitating the mysteries and displaying them 
to his companions [4etairot] in his own house, by wearing the 
same kind of robe worn by the hierophant when he displays the 
sacred objects and calling himself hierophant, Pulytion torch- 
bearer, Theodorus of Phegaea herald, and proclaiming the other 
companions [betairoi] initiates and initiates into the higher mys- 
teries, contrary to the laws established by the Eumolpidae, 
Kerykes, and priests of Eleusis."*! The detailed nature of the 
indictment suggests that it was based on good evidence, and its 
gravity is indicated by the name of the impeacher, Thessalus, 
son of the great Cimon. The enemies of Alcibiades now plainly 
included not merely demagogues but important aristocrats as 
well. Probably toward the end of July the state trireme Salaminia 
was sent to Sicily to bring Alcibiades back to Athens to answer 
the indictment; others on the expedition who had been impli- 
cated by the several informers were to be returned as well.5? 

Such is the account we can construct of the unusual events 


986.61.1: tc évvuuooíag Eri TH Óruo. 

996.61.2-3. 

596.61.4. 

5'Plut. Ak. 22.3. On the nature of the legal process see Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 
176. 

526 61.4. | deduce the date from the estimates of Dover, HCT IV, 272-276. 
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that occurred in Athens in the spring and summer of 415. We 
cannot be sure of either the relative or absolute chronology, nor 
can we give certain answers to the questions: who was guilty of 
each sacrilege? what were the motives for each? Thucydides was 
far from convinced that the investigations and trials had solved 
the crime of the mutilation of the Hermae; after all the tes- 
timony, confession, trials, exiles, and execution, “it was still 
unclear whether those punished had been treated unjustly.” And 
further, “neither then nor later could anyone say with certainty 
who had committed the deed."5? But Thucydides was away 
from Athens in exile during these events, and he probably did 
not have access to the speech of Andocides, as modern scholars 
do. The property of those convicted of mutilating the Hermae 
and profaning the mysteries was confiscated and a record of its 
subsequent sale inscribed on a number of stelae set up in the 
Athenian agora. Considerable fragments of the lists containing 
the names of the convicted are now available and can be checked 
against the names supplied by Andocides.5* Thucydides proba- 
bly never saw the inscriptions; he certainly made no use of them 
in his History. For these reasons, among others, it seems reason- 
able to try to answer the important questions as best we can. 

The profanations of the mysteries seem to present no great 
problem. They were parodied many times in private houses by 
many different people, frequently at meetings of Petairiai. These 
betairiai, or clubs, had a long history in Athens, going back at 
least to the sixth century. 55 

Athenian clubs usually comprised men of the same age group, 
though there were exceptions. Although it seems to have been 
possible to have belonged to more than one club, we cannot tell 
how widespread the practice of multiple membership was. The 
membership of a club rarely exceeded twenty-five, and most 


532.60.2 and 4. 

54 Some of the fragments are published in GH/ #79, 240-247. The original 
publications are by W. K. Pritchett in Hesperia XXII (1953), 240-249, XXV 
(1956), 276-281, XX X (1961), 23-25; A. Pippin, Hesperia XXV (1956), 318-325 
and D. A. Amyx, Hesperia XXVII (1958), 163-310. See also D. M. Lewis, 
ASI, 177-191. 

55For general discussions of these clubs see G. M. Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in 
Politics and Litigation (Austin, 1913), and F. Sartori, Le eterie nella vita politica 
ateniese del VI e V sec. a.C. (Rome, 1957). 
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were probably smaller, for the clubs were social organizations, 
among other things, which held banquets and drinking parties in 
private homes which rarely could hold so many men. The clubs 
were secret societies with initiation rites and oaths of allegiance. 
This practice of taking oaths explains why the word synomosia, or 
"union of oath-takers,” is often used as a synonym for Petarria. 
The former word often has negative political connotations and 
should sometimes be translated "conspiracy." This points up the 
political character of many, if not all, of the Athenian clubs. 

Thucydides tells us that the clubs worked to influence elec- 
tions and the law courts.?9 Though different clubs held different 
opinions, most seem to have leaned toward oligarchy, especially 
toward the last part of the war. Clubs played a vital part in the 
oligarchic revolution of 411 and the establishment of the Thirty 
Tyrants in 404. None of this should occasion surprise, for the 
clubs all had aristocratic origins and recruited their members 
from the upper classes. 

The events of 415 allow modern scholars to identify three 
clubs with a reasonable degree of confidence: one included AI- 
cibiades, his cousin Alcibiades of Phegus, Callias, Charmides, 
and Alcmaeonides, among others; a second included Andocides, 
his father Leogoras, and Critias; and a third with Teucrus and 
Nicias’ brother Diognetus.?? Though the three clubs had dif- 
ferent leaders, their members had much in common. Most of 
them were rich aristocrats who derived their wealth chiefly from 
the land. Sometimes a club was knit together by bonds of kinship 
among certain of its members. Perhaps membership in the same 
tribe or residence in the same deme may help to explain member- 
ship in a particular club, although the evidence does not allow 
confidence.*® 

All three clubs took part in mimicry and profanation of the 
mysteries in 415.59 Such behavior is not surprising in the “en- 
lightened,” critical atmosphere created by the sophists who 
taught in Athens in the late fifth century, especially from the 

568 54.4. 

57The division, suggested by O. Aurenche (Les groupes) is serviceable, but the 
assignments of particular individuals to each group is far from certain. For 
useful criticisms see E. Will, Revue de Philologie LI (1977), 92-96. 


58Aurenche, Les groupes, passim. 
59 Aurenche, Les groupes, 164-165. 
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rich aristocratic youths who were their chief customers. Partici- 
pation in the sacrilege may, in some cases, have been part of an 
initiation ritual into a club, a pledge by which each member 
opened himself to denunciation by any of the others and thereby 
assured them of his loyalty.9? In any case, these profanations 
could not have had any political meaning, for they were all done 
in private, indeed in secret, and could not have been meant to 
influence outsiders in any way. They were intended as “a kind of 
charade, with the added spice of illegality," or were like "the 
celebration of a black mass in seventeenth-century France."! 

The mutilation of the Hermae was quite a different matter. 
The scope of the activity alone makes it plain that it could not 
have been a drunken prank undertaken on the spur of the mo- 
ment by a few men. Many men were needed to deface so many 
statues, and the entire operation must have been planned in 
advance.9? The timing of the sacrilege and its target, both clearly 
connected with the Sicilian expedition, make it certain that the 
purpose was political. But who committed the outrage, and 
why? There is good reason to accept the testimony of An- 
docides, since it confirms that of Teucrus and is confirmed, in 
some cases, by the names of the convicted which appear on the 
stelae in the agora. We may follow Andocides' account with 
general confidence when he tells us that the plot was inspired 
and organized by Euphiletus and Meletus and carried out chiefly 
by the members of his own hetairia. 9? 

lt remains to seek the motive for the desecration. Some 
modern scholars have revived the opinion of the Athenian minor- 
ity that thought it the work of drunken youths engaged in van- 
dalism for the fun of it, and therefore concluded that it was 
without any political significance.5* For reasons already men- 
tioned this seems highly unlikely, and we would do well, like the 


&And. De Myst. 67, and Dover, HCT IV, 286. 

S''The former analogy is made by MacDowell, Andokides, 192, and the latter 
by Aurenche, Les groupes, 171. 

S?And. De Myst. 67. 

®3And. De Myst. 60-68; Hatzfeld, Alcibiade 186; Aurenche, Les groupes, 165- 
171. 

S*Plut. Alc. 18.4; Gilbert (Beiträge, 252) called it "the deed of insolent 
youths"; Eduard Meyer (GdA IV, 506) called it "a boy's trick, no political 
maneuver’; he is followed by Henderson (Great War, 357). 
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Athenian people, to take the matter more seriously. There is no 
reason, however, to agree with them that the sacrilege was part 
of an oligarchical plot to overthrow the democracy. There is no 
evidence for this view in the ancient sources; they report not a 
single informer, truthful or mendacious, who mentioned such a 
plot, though the overheated atmosphere was receptive to such 
testimony.®® We must understand the fear of such a plot as a 
natural, if unjustified, reaction to an unprecedentedly bold out- 
rage, a reaction seized upon and intensified by opportunistic 
politicians for their own purposes. 

The Athenians thought that the mutilation of the Hermae 
was "an evil omen for the expedition,” and at least some of 
them, those, for instance, who blamed the Corinthians, thought 
that its purpose was to prevent the expedition. That view has 
won considerable support among modern scholars,9? but objec- 
tions have been raised: (1) the sacrilege had little chance of pre- 
venting the expedition, and, in fact, did not come close to doing 
so; and (2) such a motive is improbable, for the groups that 
opposed the expedition because they favored peace must have 
realized that an attack on Sicily would not be a breach of the 
peace with Sparta, and that refraining from the expedition was 
no guarantee of that peace in a world as strained as Greece in 
415. Besides, the men performing the mutilation would be run- 
ning terrible risks for the common good without prospect of 
personal gain, and "such selflessness is most uncharacteristic of 
fifth-century Athenian politics."$9 

The response to the first objection is that the mutilators could 


®5MacDowell (Andokides, 193) offers a reasonable argument why the idea of a 
plot to overthrow the democracy is unlikely: "an anti-democratic revolution 
would have been far more likely to succeed when the fleet was absent from 
Athens, as it was in 411, and... an action designed to prevent the Sicilian 
expedition would be the worst possible beginning for it.” 

$66:20-3- 

$7E.g., Grote, VII, 171-172; Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 187-188; MacDowell, An- 
dokides, 192-193; Aurenche, Les groupes, 173. 

S*These objections are raised by J. L. Marr in the appendix to his article, CQ 
n.s. XXI (1971), 331-338. He also raises the question of timing, accepting 
Dover's date for the mutilation, which is about two weeks earlier than the one 
accepted here. Even if he were right about the date, there is no good reason 
why the mutilators would need to wait for the eve of the departure to try to stop 
the expedition. 
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not have known that their plot would fail, and conspirators often 
are more optimistic than the facts warrant. If we rid ourselves of 
the advantage of hindsight, in fact, we may believe that they had 
some reason to hope for success. The pious Nicias was one of the 
generals of the expedition. For all his inability to stop the Athe- 
nians from voting to attack Sicily, he remained a popular and 
respected man, especially in matters of religious piety. The 
Greeks, and even the Athenians, frequently aborted public busi- 
ness because of such omens as thunderstorms and earthquakes. It 
must therefore have seemed likely that Nicias, honestly alarmed 
by so unique and terrifying an omen as the mutilated Hermae, 
would, with the aid of priests and seers, convince the Athenians 
that they must postpone or abandon the dangerous expedition 
that he himself opposed on other grounds.’ The conspirators, 
moreover, did not know that they would be exposed or their 
sacrilege confused with the several profanations of the mysteries. 
In the hysteria of charges and countercharges, two of Nicias' 
brothers, Diognetus and Eucrates were named. Diognetus ap- 
pears to have been guilty and Fucrates innocent, but it hardly 
matters. Once their names were aired publicly in connection 
with any sacrilege, it would have been impossible for Nicias to 
act without raising suspicions of collusion between the brothers 
for political purposes. It is doubtful that Nicias could have per- 
suaded the Athenians to abandon the expedition in any case, 
but there had at least been a chance. After the revelations that 
chance was gone. 

The second objection is even less persuasive. Friends of peace 
would readily believe that the attack on Sicily increased the 
chances of general war, but regardless of that, the Sicilian expe- 
dition itself was war with most of its disadvantages. It might not 
immediately bring a Spartan army to ravage the lands of Attica, 
as in the Archidamian War, but it required Athenians to risk 
their lives in foreign places. If the expedition succeeded it would 
bring new wealth to support the democracy and bring glory to 
their enemy Alcibiades. The Perairia of ndocides, Leogoras, 
Euphiletus, Charmides, and Critias was composed of wealthy 


®°The point is made by Grote, VII, 171-172. 
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aristocrats with oligarchic leanings.’ They would have shared 
the disinclination of men of their class and political views to see 
the expedition, with all its attendant risks, sail, especially since 
they could expect to pay for it through additional impositions of 
the eispbora, it the war did not bring immediate success."! Rea- 
soned argument, Nicias' attempt at clever politics, and all other 
legal means had failed. We need not be astonished that the oppo- 
nents of the campaign turned, at last, to more bizarre means. 

Alcibiades was not involved in the mutilation of the Hermae; 
he seems to have been guilty of profaning the mysteries. Again 
the truth. was less important than appearance. llis enemies 
painted a picture with broad strokes: oligarchic plots were at 
work, and Alcibiades was involved in them. Alcibiades and the 
soldiers and sailors over whom his rhetorical skill exerted such 
great influence were away in Sicily. Opponents of the expedi- 
tion, democratic politicians who were his rivals, and aristocratic 
political clubs, all joined against the common enemy and recalled 
Alcibiades to what seemed certain doom at the trial that awaited 
him in Athens. 


70(n this group see Aurenche, Les groupes, 89-101, and Hatzfeld, Alcibiade 
186-188; for information on some of the men denounced see Dover, HCT IV, 
286-288. This Critias may not be the same as the notorious leader of the 
Thirty Tyrants, for that Critias later proposed the recall of Alcibiades (Plut. 
ALMA REN). 

TIE, Will, "Review of Aurenche, Les groupes,” in Revue de Philologie LI (1977), 
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g. Athenian Strategy and the 
Summer Campaign of 415 


During these upheavals in Athens the great armada was bound 
for Sicily. The Athenian contingent joined the allies at Corcyra, 
and the commanders mustered their forces for a final review. 
The navy consisted of 134 ships, 100 from Attica and the others 
from Chios and other allied states. Sixty of the Athenian ships 
were fighting triremes, the remaining 40 being troop carriers. ! 
The main land force was the corps of 5,100 hoplites. There were 
1,500 Athenians from the regular list, and 700 thetes serving as 
marines. The Argives sent 500 hoplites and there were 250 mer- 
cenaries, some of them from Mantinea. All the rest, some 2,150, 
came from Athens’ subject allies. The force of light-armed troops 
included 400 archers from Athens and 80 from Crete, 700 sling- 
ers from Rhodes, and 120 light-armed exiles from Megara. 
There was also one horse transport with 30 cavalrymen. In addi- 
tion there were 30 cargo ships carrying food, supplies, and bak- 
ers, together with stone masons, carpenters, and tools for build- 
ing walls.? This was the largest body of hoplites the Athenians 
had used during the war, except for the group sent to ravage the 
land of Megara.? 


!For the relationship between triremes and troopships see Dover, HCT IV, 
308-309. 

16.43-44.1; Diodorus (13.2.5) gives somewhat higher figures, but there is no 
reason to prefer his account here. 

*The invasion of Megara used 13,000 hoplites, but they ran little risk of 
fighting (2.31.1). The attack on Epidaurus in 430 used 4,000 hoplites, all of 
them Athenians (2.56). 
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At Corcyra the fleet was divided into three divisions, one of 
which was assigned to each general to facilitate better control and 
to avoid a situation in which the entire fleet landed at once, 
overtaxing the local water and food supply. Three ships were 
sent ahead to Italy and Sicily to discover what type of reception 
the Athenians might expect in each place.* After that the whole 
force sailed across the lonian Gulf to the lapygian peninsula, the 
heel of the Italian boot, and then along Italy’s southern shore.* 
They met a cold reception; some towns would neither allow 
them inside nor set up a market for them outside, permitting 
them only an anchorage and drinking water. The major cities of 
Taras and Locri would not allow even those courtesies.9 At last 
the expedition came to Rhegium, where they were not admitted 
into the town but were allowed to beach their ships, make camp 
outside the walls, and purchase supplies at a market set out by 
the Rhegians. 

The Athenians expected much from the Rhegians, who were 
not only allies of long-standing but also Chalcidians by descent, 
like the Leontines to whose aid Athens was sailing." Rhegium 
had a good anchorage and was strategically based to allow forays 
along both the eastern and northern coasts of Sicily and to put 
pressure on Messina across the narrow strait. During Athens' 
first Sicilian campaign (427 -424) Rhegium had cooperated fully, 
serving as the Athenians’ main base of operations; but this time 
the Athenian generals were bitterly disappointed for the Rhe- 
gians declared their neutrality, saying that “they would do what- 
ever the other Italiote Greeks would decide upon." Since there 
was no machinery for common deliberation among the Greek 
cities of Italy, and since most of those cities had already made 
their hostility plain, the Rhegians' answer amounted to a polite 
refusal of the Athenian requests. The Rhegians may have been 
"astonished and intimidated by the magnitude of the newly- 
arrived force," as Grote suggested,? for there appears to be no 


16.42. 

5See Map 9. 

6.44.2. Diodorus (13.3.4) says they were warmly received at Thurii and 
provided access to a market at Croton. 

6.44.3. For the alliance see GHI, 63, 171-175. 

936.44.3. 

9Grote, VII, 181. 
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other reason for their change in attitude since 424. The Athenian 
force originally voted, the same number of ships as had finished 
the earlier Sicilian campaign, would probably not have affected 
the Rhegians in the same way. The chagrin of the Athenian 
generals was increased when they learned of the aforementioned 
Segestan trick; the additional money that they had expected from 
Segesta did not exist, all that could be found was 30 talents. 
Thucydides says that Nicias was not surprised, but the other 
commanders were shocked. “The generals immediately became 
dispirited because the first thing they tried had gone against 
them and because the Rhegians refused to join them."!? 

The three Athenian commanders then held a council of war to 
determine what strategy they should follow in light of the disap- 
pointments that they had encountered. Nicias recommended 
that the whole force sail to Selinus; if the Segestans agreed to 
furnish money for the whole Athenian force "they would con- 
sider the matter further."!! If not, they should demand money to 
pay for the 6o ships the Segestans had originally requested and 
then stay on the scene until a peace was arranged between 
Segesta and Selinus "either by force or agreement." After that, 
they should sail along the Sicilian coast making a display of 
Athenian power and so showing their commitment to their Sicil- 
ian friends and allies. Then they should sail home "unless they 
happened to find some quick and unexpected way to help the 
Leontines or bring over any of the other cities. But they should 
not endanger the state by spending its own resources."!? There 
was, of course, no chance that Segesta could or would pay for the 
maintenance of the vast Athenian armada, so what Nicias was 
proposing was to settle matters at Segesta in some way and then 
go home, for there was unlikely to be a quick and costless way to 
help Leontini. His plan would achieve one of the expedition's 
objectives, at most, without even risking a battle on land or sea. 
He must have been emboldened to suggest this do-little scheme 
by the bad news the Athenians had received. As Nicias had 
predicted, Segesta did not supply the promised money, and the 
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Athenian force was not received by important cities in Italy.!? If, 
on their return to Athens, the generals were blamed for achiev- 
ing nothing, Nicias could answer that the fundamental assump- 
tions on which the expedition rested had proven to be wrong. 

Alcibiades, of course, had a different opinion. He pointed out 
that for so great a force to go home without accomplishing any- 
thing would be a disgrace. He may also have said that it would 
destroy Athenian prestige in Sicily and damage it in the rest of 
Greece. It would leave Athens' Sicilian allies at the mercy of 
their enemies and increase the chance of Syracusan domination 
of the island. The very thing that the Athenians had sought to 
avoid by the two Sicilian expeditions would be brought about if 
they now followed Nicias' suggestion. It might have been right 
not to have sailed against Sicily at all, but it could not be right to 
sail away without accomplishing anything of note. Alcibiades 
instead suggested a diplomatic campaign in which Athenian en- 
voys would try to enlist the friendship of Sicilian cities and win 
the native Sicels away from Syracuse. Such friends could pro- 
vide valuable grain and soldiers. He placed special emphasis on 
winning over Messina because of its strategic location. After they 
had succeeded in bringing these allies over to their side, the 
Athenians could attack Syracuse and Selinus, "unless Selinus 
came to terms with Segesta and Syracuse permitted them to 
restore the Leontines to their homeland."!* 

The plan was characteristic of Alcibiades. Essentially diplo- 
matic in nature, it relied more on skills of persuasion than on 
military ability and even left open the possibility that Selinus 
and Syracuse would yield without a fight.! If there were fight- 
ing, moreover, much of it would be done by others on behalf of 
the Athenians. This must have been the same plan that Al- 
cibiades had in mind when he supported the Sicilian expedition 
at the first assembly in Athens. Since that original plan had 
provided for only 6o ships and no hoplites, there could have been 
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no thought that Athenians would bear the brunt of the fighting. 
The expedition must have been intended to allow precisely the 
kind of maneuvering that Alcibiades now proposed. The great 
increase in Athenian forces brought about by Nicias’ interven- 
tion had not affected Alcibiades, who still wanted to follow the 
original plan, but the present size of that force did make a dif- 
ference and probably worked against the prospects of Alcibiades’ 
plan. A force of 60 Athenian triremes without infantry might 
well have gained the support of Sicilian cities, hostile to and 
frightened of Syracuse and seeking to use the Athenian force in 
their own interests. They could not fear that Athens would try 
to conquer the island with such a force. The larger armament 
that arrived in 415, however, seemed to most Sicilians a greater 
threat than Syracuse. Even if Alcibiades had not been recalled 
his scheme was unlikely to have worked. The augmented Athe- 
nian force was large enough to spoil the original diplomatic 
strategy but not large enough to provide security for an Athenian 
force on Sicily, particularly because of the lack of cavalry. The 
Athenians could sail from city to city, but if the natives did not 
yield to blandishments or threats, there was little the Athenians 
could do about it. A siege of any length involved the risk of 
exposing the army to superior numbers and especially to harass- 
ment by cavalry, and there is no reason to think that Alcibiades 
contemplated such a siege. ! Neither is there any reason to think 
that he understood the significance of the increase in Athenian 
forces and the threat that it posed to his strategy. 

Lamachus proposed a different course of action. He wanted to 
sail directly to Syracuse and force the issue at once, thereby 
taking full advantage of the unpreparedness of the Syracusans 
and of the terror they would feel at facing an enemy that forced a 
battle suddenly, before they were psychologically ready to fight. 
Lamachus appears to have envisioned three possible courses of 
action, each depending on the nature of the Syracusan reaction 
to the appearance of the Athenian expedition. The most optimis- 
tic possibility was that the Syracusans would be so unprepared 
and frightened that they would surrender without a fight. If that 


16See Liebeschütz, Historia X Vll (1968), 289-294. 
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did not occur, the Athenians would force a hoplite battle by 
drawing up close to the city. Presumably, the Syracusans would 
not refuse battle; they would come out and be defeated by the 
Athenian army. If, however, the Syracusans refused to fight and 
stayed behind their walls, a swift Athenian landing near the city 
would find many Syracusans and much of their property on 
their farms outside the city walls. By trapping these Syracusans 
on their farms, the Athenians would be able to maintain a steady 
flow of supplies while they invested and besieged the city. The 
swiftness and boldness of the Athenian action would impress the 
other Sicilian cities and bring them into the Athenian alliance. 
Lamachus also recommended that if a blockade was needed, they 
make a base at the deserted site of Megara Hyblaea, not far along 
the coast to the north of Syracuse.'? 

Most scholars have criticized Alcibiades' strategy and rated 
Lamachus’ as the best,!? a choice that is not surprising, for 
Thucydides seems to have held the same opinion. There can be 
little doubt that he agreed with Demosthenes’ later assessment 
that the delay in besieging Syracuse was what saved the city,!? 
but it is important to remember that even Demosthenes had the 
benefit of hindsight. Lamachus' strategy could not have been the 
original one. The force initially voted had consisted of only 60 
triremes and no hoplites, and such a force could not have been 


176.49. | accept Bóhmce's emendation épdgunotv tá for the reading poo- 
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'8For a list of modern opinions see Laffi, R$/ LXXXII (1970), 295, n. 72. 
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expected to terrify the Syracusans into surrender, to conduct an 
infantry battle before the city, or to undertake a siege. There is 
no evidence, in fact, that Lamachus or anyone else conceived this 
bold set of plans in Athens, even after the increase in forces had 
been voted. Lamachus probably invented it only when the cold- 
ness of Rhegium and the failure of Segestan support made the 
original plan more expensive and less likely to succeed. ?? 

His new plan was also open to criticism, however. A well- 
planned assault on Syracuse required a secure naval base not far 
from the city. Megara Hyblaea, destroyed by Gelon of Syracuse 
in 483/82 and never reoccupied, had a good harbor and, as 
Lamachus pointed out, was not far from Syracuse either by sea 
or land.?! But a good base must be able to supply its army with 
sustenance either by trade or by control of an agricultural hinter- 
land, and the deserted site of Megara could not do this.?? 
Another problem with Lamachus' plan was that the Athenians' 
disadvantage in cavalry would hamper them both in a hoplite 
battle and during a siege; in any case there was a good argument 
for delay until cavalry reinforcements could come from 
Athens.?? These considerations may help explain why 
Lamachus did not prevail in the debate, but they do not vitiate 
his judgment, which is supported by Demosthenes and 
Thucydides. No strategy could guarantee victory in Sicily, but 
the best plan was to strike at Syracuse while it was unprepared 
materially and psychologically. Thucydides believed that the 
Syracusans would have fought in response to an Athenian attack 
and been defeated. They would then have been unable to pre- 


20Liebeschiitz, Historia X VII (1968), 294. 
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vent the Athenians from building a wall to cut the city off by 
land, as their fleet already did by sea. In those circumstances 
Syracuse would not even have sent abroad for aid, but yielded to 
the siege.?* Although there are questions to be asked of this 
assessment Lamachus’ strategy might well have worked. 

Lamachus, however, did not persuade his colleagues. Perhaps 
his plan was too bold and his eloquence inadequate; perhaps he 
lacked weight and authority, as Plutarch says, because of his 
poverty.?* More likely he never had a chance to persuade his 
colleagues; Nicias wanted to do nothing and could only have 
been appalled by the prospect of an attack on Syracuse. Al- 
cibiades had his own plan and would hear of no other. This 
meant that Lamachus, unwilling to accept Nicias’ feeble plan, 
had no choice but to lend his support to the scheme of Al- 
cibiades.2® 

A crucial requirement for the success of Alcibiades’, and now 
Athens’ strategy, was the possession of a large, secure, and well- 
located base from which to launch diplomatic missions and naval 
expeditions. With Rhegium unavailable Messina was the most 
desirable substitute, and Alcibiades sailed there in his own ship 
to negotiate an alliance. Just like the Rhegians, however, the 
Messinians offered to provide a market, but would not allow him 
into the city, much less make an alliance with Athens.?? This 
was a serious and embarrassing rebuff for Alcibiades. The Athe- 
nians could not even stay in Sicily without a proper base, but for 
the moment their entire force was camped outside Rhegium in 
temporary quarters provided reluctantly and temporarily by the 
nervous Rhegians. Alcibiades sailed back to Rhegium. ‘Taking 60 
ships and one other general, presumably Lamachus, he sailed 
along the east coast of Sicily to the next possibly ally, Naxos. 
The Naxians were Chalcidians, the founders of Leontini and 
long-standing enemies of Syracuse, so they received the Athe- 
nians into their city.?? He might have expected a similar reception 


149714293. 
?35Plut. Alc. 21.6. 

266 50.1. 

216, 50.1. 

286.50.2. For the Chalcidian origins of Naxos and its foundation of both 
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at Catana, for it too was Chalcidian and a Naxian colony, but a 
pro-Syracusan faction was in power and shut the gates to the 
Athenians. They were compelled to make camp at the Terias 
River north of Leontini and spend the night.?? 

The next day the fleet sailed along the coast toward Syracuse. 
Ahead of the rest went 10 ships which sailed into the Great 
Harbor of the city to see whether a fleet were anchored there. 
Finding none, they carried out the rest of their orders, proclaim- 
ing from the ships that they had come to restore the Leontines to 
their own country on the basis of their kinship and alliance with 
them and inviting any Leontines who were in the city to come 
over to their Athenian friends and benefactors. The Athenian 
announcement amounted to an ultimatum. When no answer 
came from Syracuse the ultimatum could be considered as re- 
jected. The two states were openly at war. The Athenians care- 
fully examined the harbor, the city, and the countryside where 
they would have to fight before sailing out unhindered.?? 

The Athenians found no Syracusan fleet in the harbor, be- 
cause none had been fitted out. In fact, all the Athenians, 
perhaps excepting Lamachus, would have been astonished at 
how unprepared the Syracusans were. The sailing of the Athe- 
nian armada had brought many reports of its intentions to Syra- 
cuse, but for a long time they were not taken seriously. The 
Athenian fleet had already reached Corcyra before the Syracu- 
sans called an assembly to discuss the rumors that were coming 
in from all sides.?! In 415 Syracuse was a moderate democracy of 
the sort that Aristotle could call a politeia. It seems to have elec- 
ted its generals and magistrates, and most of these, as in Athens, 
appear to have come from the upper classes. At one time Syra- 
cuse had an institution called petalism, like the Athenian ostra- 
cism, whereby men thought excessively powerful or dangerous 
to the constitution were expelled from the state. Abuse by dema- 
gogues, however, had led to its abandonment. Still, the Syracu- 
san assembly in 415 appears to have had much the same powers 
as the one in Athens, although the Syracusan demos was probably 


236.50.3. See Map 9. 
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still as deferential to the upper classes as the Athenians had been 
to theirs before the reforms of Ephialtes and Pericles. It was only 
after their great victory over Athens that the Syracusans intro- 
duced the lot and a more thorough democracy. In Syracuse the 
Athenians were attacking a rich, powerful, and expanding de- 
mocracy much like their own, but somewhat behind Athens in 
constitutional development, wealth, and power.?? 

The Syracusan assembly engaged in a lengthy debate in which 
many speakers affirmed or denied that the Athenians were com- 
ing against Sicily, and Thucydides conveys the sense of the 
exchange by reporting two of the speeches. The first of these was 
given by Hermocrates son of Hermon, the man who had domi- 
nated the Congress of Gela in 424, which had united the Sicilians 
in order to exclude Athens from the island.?? He seems to have 
been an aristocrat, but in the moderate polity of Syracuse there is 
no more reason to doubt his acceptance of democracy than to 
doubt Pericles' in Athens.?* He claimed to have reliable informa- 
tion that a large Athenian force was sailing to Sicily on the 
pretext of helping the allies of Athens but that its real intention 
was the conquest of Syracuse and all of Sicily. Though the 
expedition was powerful, he was confident that if the Syracusans 
acted promptly, they could defeat the invaders and win glory for 
themselves as Athens had done in defeating the Persians. 

Most of his speech urged specific actions that should be taken 
immediately for the defense of the city. Envoys should be sent to 
the cities of Sicily and Italy to seek allies, and even to Carthage, 
which might draw from its great wealth to help because of its 
own long-standing fear of Athens. They should also send to 
Corinth and Sparta asking them to send help to Syracuse and to 
stir up war against Athens in metropolitan Greece. Finally, 
Hermocrates urged the Syracusans to take the offensive, to send 
a fleet to Taras and the lapygian peninsula in Italy. From there 


??For the constitution of Syracuse see Dover, HCT IV, 430-431. H. Went- 
ker (Sizilien und Athen [Heidelberg, 1956], 51-53) argues that Syracuse was not 
a democracy until the reforms of Diocles in 412. He is ably refuted by P. A. 
Brunt in his review of the book (CR VII [1957], 243-245.) 

334,58-65. 

34For a discussion of his career see H. D. Westlake, "Ilermocrates the 
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they could either intercept the Athenian armada in the open sea 
or attack the Athenians in Italy when they were still weary from 
the crossing. A show of force at such a forward position might 
even deter the Athenians from making the crossing, for Hermoc- 
rates had heard that “the most experienced of the Athenian gen- 
erals” was reluctant to make the expedition and might seize on 
the evidence of resistance to abandon the project. He recognized 
that his proposal was bold and urged his listeners at least to take 
the other steps he recommended at once, if they were unwilling 
to run the greater risk. “The enemy is certainly coming against 
us, and | am sure that they are already under sail and almost 
here ”?5 

Most of what Hermocrates said was unquestionably sound. 
His information about the Athenian expedition, its movements, 
and the attitude of Nicias was correct. His opinion about Athe- 
nian goals was at least plausible; in any case Syracuse was certain 
to be a target. His advice about diplomatic actions was beyond 
reproach, but his final suggestion is of a different character. Most 
modern scholars have condemned it as impractical and danger- 
ously mistaken.’ During the earlier Athenian action in Sicily, 
all the Sicilians combined had never put many more than 3o 
ships to sea at once. As we have seen, when the Athenians 
arrived in 415, the Syracusans had no fleet at all. Even in 414, 
after receiving help from the Peloponnesians, the Syracusans 
were able to launch only 80 ships, which were quickly defeated 
by 60 Athenian triremes.?? That defeat was not surprising, for 
the Athenians were incomparably superior to the enemy in naval 
tactics, and Syracuse had not fought a naval engagement for 
many years. In 415, of course, the Athenian armada far out- 
numbered anything the Sicilians could have sent against it. We 
must agree with Dover that "if Hermokrates' proposal had been 
adopted... the probable outcome was the annihilation of the 
Sikeliot fleets and the rapid imposition of Athenian rule on Sicily 
and South Italy.”8 


356.33-34. 
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But there is something else wrong with the bold plan of Her- 
mocrates. Its hope of deterring the Athenians with a show of 
force before they could even cross over from Corcyra was simply 
impossible. The armada was already gathered at Corcyra as 
Hermocrates spoke. It would take at least two months to build, 
gather, and train a Sicilian fleet, by which time the Athenians 
would certainly be at Rhegium.?? All the strategic advantages he 
claimed for his plan were mythical, not merely because he 
gravely underestimated Athenian numerical and tactical 
superiority at sea, but because his plan was chronologically im- 
possible. What is more, Hermocrates must have known it, as the 
closing words of his speech make clear: "they are already under 
sail and almost here." How, then, can we account for his rec- 
ommendation? The most plausible suggestion is that the bold 
plan was merely a rhetorical device. Knowing that the Syracu- 
sans were reluctant to take any action and certain that they 
would in any case do less than what was suggested, he advanced 
his daring plan in the hope that they would at least initiate the 
diplomatic campaign he thought vital. 4° 

The Syracusan reaction showed that some device other than a 
simple and straightforward expression of opinion was needed, 
for other speakers continued to dismiss as false and even ridicu- 
lous all reports that the Athenians were coming. Among these 
speakers was a certain Athenagoras. 

Thucydides represents Athenagoras as a demagogue, describ- 
ing him in terms strikingly similar to the ones he uses for Cleon. 
He was "leader of the demos" and “most persuasive to the mas- 
ses."*! His language was violent, his logic was dubious, and his 
facts, as the reader knows, were completely wrong. He consid- 
ered his opponents not mistaken but treasonous and cowardly. 
He offered arguments from probability to show that if the Athe- 
nians came they would easily be beaten, and concluded that 
since the Athenians were reasonable people, they could not be 


*9*Busolt, GG 111:2, 1301, n. 1. 
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coming. Why, then, did reports allege that the Athenians were 
on their way to Sicily with a great force? Such rumors were 
termed the inventions of wicked Syracusans, who aimed to over- 
throw the democracy and establish oligarchy or tyranny. 
Athenagoras was referring especially to young aristocrats whom 
he pictured as impatient to wield political power. Presumably 
they were inventing the stories of an Athenian attack to frighten 
the people and thus make them put aside ordinary democratic 
procedures, perhaps even appoint these ambitious youths to mil- 
itary commands with which they could gain control of the city. 4? 
In response to these ambitious youths, Athenagoras offered a 
concise and vigorous defense of the theory of democracy, and 
urged the people to take measures to forestall the plot.** 
Though Thucydides pairs this speech with that of Hermoc- 
rates, it could not have been a direct response to the latter. The 
experienced statesman Hermocrates was not one of the young, 
ambitious oligarchs whom Athenagoras was accusing, and there 
was nothing in his speech to provoke a defense of democracy. 
Probably one of the many other speakers had alleged that democ- 
racy was indolent and incompetent, and perhaps had even 
suggested special measures that provoked the suspicion and 
anger of Athenagoras.** The demagogue's approach—both his 
reference to ambitious young men and his warning of plots that 
aimed at oligarchy and tyranny—is starkly reminiscent of recent 
events at Athens, and Thucydides may intend that we under- 
stand this as behavior typical of democracies in time of crisis. 
After Athenagoras' speech, one of the generals addressed the 
assembly. He is not named, but he must have been a man of 
great authority, for he made it clear that he would be the last 
speaker and was obeyed.** Without naming Athenagoras he de- 


*?Athenagoras does not explain how he thinks the conspirators mean to use 
the false crisis they are allegedly creating to gain power. The version offered 
here seems the likeliest interpretation of his meaning. 

136. 36-40. 

**Grote, VII, 184. 
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plored personal attacks in the assembly. Turning to the sub- 
stance of the debate he pointed out that taking measures for 
defense would do no harm whether the reports about the Athe- 
nians were true or false. He advocated putting Syracuse in a state 
of preparedness for war and sending out the diplomatic missions 
already suggested. Indeed, he said that the generals had already 
undertaken some of these steps. He promised that they would 
report back to the assembly whatever further they learned. 
About an expedition to Italy, he said nothing. When he was 
finished, the assembly dispersed. *® 

Still, the Syracusans were not quick to provide for their de- 
fense. Only when undeniable reports reached them that the 
Athenians were at Rhegium did they abandon their skepticism 
and take steps in earnest. They sent round to the Sicels, fearing 
lest they go over to the enemy. To their subjects they sent 
guards; to other Sicel communities they sent ambassadors;*? and 
to the forts on their own borders they sent garrisons. In Syracuse 
itself they held inspections of arms and horses, "and they took all 
other measures on the assumption that war was coming swiftly, 
indeed was almost upon them." *8 These measures, of course, did 
not include the preparation of a fleet, for when the Athenians 
sailed into Syracuse harbor under Alcibiades and Lamachus they 
were unopposed. 

From Syracuse they sailed back to Catana. Once again the 
natives would not open their city to the Athenians, but this time 
they allowed them to send their generals to make their case 
directly to the Catanian assembly. While the population listened 
to Alcibiades, a force of Athenian soldiers broke into the town 
through a faulty and unguarded gate. When members of the 
pro-Syracusan faction saw the Athenians walking in the agora, 
they slipped away in fear. The Catanian assembly now voted to 
make an alliance with Athens and invited the Athenians to bring 
their entire force from Rhegium to Catana. With this the Athe- 
nians acquired a base suitable for an attack on Syracuse or for 
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conducting the kind of diplomatic warfare envisioned by Al- 
cibiades.*? 

At Catana the Athenians received two reports, one good and 
one bad, but both, as it turned out, false. They were told that 
Camarina was ready to join them if they went there and that 
Syracuse was manning a fleet. It seems likely that both stories 
came from a pro-Athenian faction in Camarina which wanted to 
bring the Athenians to the city and perhaps seize power for 
itself. The Athenians were taken in and moved their entire army, 
going first to Syracuse. Finding no sign of a fleet there, they 
moved on to Camarina, where they were not admitted. To avoid 
making the day's sail a total waste, they landed in Syracusan 
territory and made some raids. During the Athenian retreat 
some straggling light-armed troops were cut up by Syracusan 
cavalry, an omen for the future.*° 

Back in Catana the Athenians found the state trireme 
Salaminia waiting to bring Alcibiades and the others indicted for 
mutilating the Hermae or profaning the mysteries back to 
Athens to stand trial. The men of the Salaminia had orders to 
tread softly, for those who had sent them were afraid that the 
arrest of Alcibiades might cause trouble. They feared a mutiny 
in the great armada, especially among the Argives and Manti- 
neans, who had a special relationship with Alcibiades. Perhaps if 
he had resisted there might have been some support for him. 
Plutarch, in fact, says that he could have caused a mutiny had he 
wanted to.?! Possibly, as he says, the men were dispirited at 
Alcibiades' departure and troubled by the realization that the 
campaign would be drawn out under the leadership of Nicias, 
since Lamachus would have little influence. But on the other 
hand, most of the summer had passed in pursuit of Alcibiades' 
strategy under his own leadership and there was little to show 
for it. Naxos and Catana had been won to the alliance, but the 


496. 51. Polyaenus (1.40.4) depicts the Athenian break-in as part of the plan of 
Alcibiades. Freeman (History of Sicily II], 152) understood the value of Catana 
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more important cities of Rhegium and Messina had not, and lesser 
cities in both Italy and Sicily had shut their gates to the Athenians. 
Nothing had been done for Segesta or Leontini, nor had any im- 
portant action been taken against the main enemy, Syracuse. 
Alcibiades’ popularity with the troops may already have waned 
when the Salaminia came for him; certainly we have no evidence 
of any complaint from the army when he was taken away. 
Alcibiades himself went quietly, agreeing to follow the 
Salaminia back to Athens in his own ship along with the other 
accused.?? He knew of the excited condition of the Athenians at 
the time of his departure from Athens, and he probably learned 
of all that had happened in the interim from the men on the 
Salaminia.5? [le seems to have decided at once not to return for 
trial and certain condemnation but to escape. He followed the 
Salaminia as far as Thurii, where he abandoned his ship and 
disappeared. The Salaminia’s crew hunted for him in vain, then 
gave up and sailed home, and soon thereafter Alcibiades sailed 
over to the Peloponnesus. When he failed to appear in Athens, 
the indictment brought by Thessalus went forward, and AI- 
cibiades was convicted by default.5* He and the others recalled 
were condemned to death, their property was confiscated, their 
names were enscribed on a stele of disgrace erected on the 
Acropolis, and a reward of a talent was promised to anyone 
killing any of them.55 A further decree ordered that Alcibiades’ 
name, and presumably the names of the others, be cursed by the 
Eleusinian priests.°® With Alcibiades thus convicted, con- 
demned, disinherited, and accursed, his enemies must have 
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thought that they were rid of him, but when word of the death 
penalty that had been passed against him reached Alcibiades, he 
announced, “I will show them I am alive."5? 

With Alcibiades out of the way Nicias became the de facto 
commander of the expedition.*® He appears to have tried to 
return to his own strategy, although the best psychological mo- 
ment for it had passed after the receipt of the bad news at 
Rhegium. Since that time the Athenians had spent time, money, 
and some lives on the Sicilian campaign. The troops would 
probably have complained if asked to return without achieving 
anything important, and almost certainly the Athenian assem- 
bly would have taken a dim view of the general in charge. Still, 
Nicias sailed with the entire armada toward Segesta and Selinus, 
“wanting to know if the Segestans would pay the money and also 
to investigate the state of affairs at Selinus and to learn what 
differences they had with the Segestans."5? 

This led him to sail from Catana north through the Straits of 
Messina and to coast along the northern shore of Sicily toward its 
western tip, “as far as possible from the Syracusan enemy,” as 
Plutarch says.®° The armada tried to put in at Himera, the only 
Greek city in the region, but was turned away. Sailing past the 
Carthaginian cities of Solous and Panormus, the Athenians at- 
tacked Hyccara, a town of native Sicani who were hostile to 
Segesta. The Segestan cavalry helped in the attack, and their city 
was given the town to keep. The Athenians enslaved the inhabi- 
tants, put them on ships, and sent them back to Catana. The 
main army, since their ships were occupied, marched inland 
through the Sicel territory ruled by Athens' friend Archonides 
on their way back to Catana. Nicias himself had gone directly 
to Segesta from Hyccara even before the siege was over. 
Thucydides tells us he went to collect the promised money and 
to transact unspecified "other business." It is hard to imagine 
what business he could have had in Segesta other than diplo- 
macy. Presumably he wanted to find out the details of the quar- 
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rel with Selinus and the prospects for settling it peacefully. The 
answers must have been completely discouraging, for at this 
point Nicias abandoned his own strategy. He never went to 
Selinus, but simply collected 3o talents from Segesta, presum- 
ably all there was, and rejoined his army at Catana. The Athe- 
nians sold their captives for the considerable sum of 120 talents, 
which more than made up for Segesta's default. By now the 
Athenians had approached almost every Greek city in Sicily. So 
far as we know they did not appeal to Gela or Acragas, probably 
because they knew it would be futile to try. The strategy of 
Alcibiades had also failed. All that was left was to turn to 
Athens’ Sicel allies and ask for troops. The summer ended with a 
futile assault on the small town of Hybla Geleatis not far from 
Catana.$! 

The summer campaign of 415 must have been a great disap- 
pointment to the Athenians. Their allies had failed them in a 
number of ways, and they had been rejected by most of the 
Greek cities in the west. Although Alcibiades' strategy had been 
far from successful, his removal made the situation even worse. 
The expedition was left in the hands of a man who did not 
believe in its purposes and who no longer had a strategy of his 
own to achieve them. Plutarch probably did not exaggerate 
much when he described the situation: "Nicias, though theoreti- 
cally one of two colleagues, held sole power. He did not stop 
sitting about, sailing around, and thinking things over until the 
vigorous hope of his men had grown feeble and the astonishment 
and fear that the first sight of his forces had imposed on the 
enemy had faded away.”®? In such a mood the Athenian forces 
had now to confront the main enemy at Syracuse. 


$16.62; for the friendship of Archonides see 7.1.4. 
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The only strategy left to the Athenians was that of Lamachus, 
but though its author was present, the real leader of the army 
was Nicias. Thucydides makes clear how much the delay in 
putting Lamachus’ plan into operation had already cost the 
Athenians. The longer they delayed the attack on Syracuse, the 
more Syracusan courage revived. News that the Athenians had 
sailed away from Syracuse to the western end of the island and 
then failed to conquer it roused the Syracusans to contempt, and 
the excited mob demanded that their generals lead them in an 
attack against the Athenians at Catana. Syracusan cavalrymen 
rode up to the Athenians and insulted them by asking “have you 
come to settle here with us on someone else’s land instead of 
resettling the Leontines on their own?"! 

By now, however belatedly, Nicias knew that he must act. 
The problem was to transfer his forces to a good position near 
Syracuse. Landing from the sea against an armed opponent was 
impossible, and since the Syracusans had been forewarned, they 
would not be taken by surprise, as they might have been by an 
earlier attack. They might be expected to guard the several 
places in the Great Harbor where an unopposed landing could 
succeed. If, on the other hand, the Athenians marched overland 
against Syracuse, they would be discovered long before they 
neared the city. For an army of hoplites such premature detec- 
tion would normally not be a great problem, in formation they 
had little to fear from anything but an equivalent hoplite force 
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and if the Syracusans preferred to fight nearer to Catana than 
Syracuse, well and good. But the Athenians had many light- 
armed soldiers and a vast mob of bakers, masons, carpenters, and 
other camp followers who would be endangered by the unop- 
posed Syracusan cavalry. 

The Athenians, therefore, resorted to a stratagem. A man 
from Catana whom the Syracusans trusted was really, to use the 
jargon of modern espionage, a "double agent" working for the 
Athenians. They sent him to the Syracusan generals having 
coached him to tell the following story. He claimed to represent 
the remainder of the pro-Syracusan faction at Catana, a faction 
whose names the generals knew and which was in fact still loyal 
to Syracuse. He reported that these Catanians sympathetic to 
Syracuse had observed that the Athenians habitually spent the 
night within the city, leaving their armor and weapons outside.? 
He revealed that the Catanians would lock the unarmed Athe- 
nians within the gates of the city and set fire to their ships, “if the 
Syracusans would come with their entire army at dawn on a 
fixed day." After that it would be a simple thing for them to 
capture the whole Athenian army, for they would get help from 
many Catanians.? 

We might expect that the Syracusan generals would have ex- 
amined this gift closely before accepting it, but they were full of 
confidence and eager for an opportunity to act, particularly one 
as tempting as that offered by the Catanian spy. They did not 
even send to Catana to confirm his story, but immediately fixed a 
day for their march and began to ready their forces. The Syracu- 
san generals were emboldened to leave their city and march their 
entire army to Catana because their allies from Selinus and else- 
where had arrived to assist them. The allies could defend Syra- 
cuse while her troops attacked the Athenian force. On the ap- 
pointed day, the army of Syracuse marched northward toward 
Catana, almost forty miles away. They spent the first night near 
the Symaethus River, in Leontine territory but not far south of 
Catana (see Map 9). The Athenians, of course, were well in- 
formed about the Syracusans' movements long before the army 
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reached its first encampment. At the right moment they loaded 
their forces, and those of the Sicels who had come to join them, 
on the ships. They sailed by night and made their way unseen 
into the Great Harbor of Syracuse. * 

Atdawn the Athenians were able to land at their leisure. They 
chose a beach, designated by Syracusan exiles who had come 
over to the Athenian side, south of the Anapus River and oppo- 
site the temple of Olympian Zeus whose remains “even to- 
day ... dominate the skyline as one enters the Great Harbour 
from the sea or looks across from Ortygia."5 (See Maps 10 and 
11.) By now the Syracusans had learned that they had been 


16.65.1-2. 

56.65.53; Syracusan exiles 6.64.1. The quotation is from Dover (HCT IV, 
480) from whom I have learned much about the topography of Syracuse and its 
environs. Thucydides may or may not have seen the Syracusan battlefields, but 
there appears to be no way to reconstruct the battles he describes which per- 
fectly reconciles the topographic details that Thucydides gives with the topog- 
raphy now visible. In locating the relevant sites for the battle between the 
Athenians and Syracusans in the fall of 415, | follow the generally excellent 
account of Peter Green (Armada from Atbens, 155-163). Me differs from Dover 
chietly by locating both the Athenian landing and the battle south of the River 
Anapus instead of having the landing and the fightingoccuron both sides of the 
river. Dover's major objection to having everything to the south of the Anapus 
is contained in a series of rhetorical questions: “If the Athenians landed south of 
the river... how did the Syracusans cross the river to fight them (the bridge 
was destroyed), why did the Syracusans fight with the barrier of the river 
between themselves and the city, and why is the river never mentioned in the 
course of the battle as an impediment either to the Syracusan retreat or 
the Athenian advance?" (483). To these questions Green supplies a simple 
answer (though he wrote before seeing Dover's work): the Anapus "is easily 
fordable, even in depths of winter. | found no difficulty doing so towards the 
end of December" (157 and n. 3). It would present even less of a barrier in 
October, about the time of the battle, before the autumn rains. Dover's second 
objection to locating the battlefield south of the river is that an Athenian army 
facing northwest or north, as it must have if it stood south of the river, could 
not have had a A(uviy (6.66.1) i.e., a lake or body of still water, on its right, for 
he believes that in antiquity such a lake stood just north of the mouth of the 
river. Dover cites a seventeenth-century observer who saw standing water "at 
the mouth of the Anapos in wet weather" but does not say on which bank it was 
or whether it was on both. Dover is inclined to reduce that observation to refer 
only to "the pools which are there now,” again without saying on what side of 
the river those pools stand. Today there are salt pans south of the Anapus, and 
the water near the shore is shallow and reedy. It hardly matters, forA(u4v: need 
not imply anything so grand as a lake but can mean merely a marsh, a swamp, 
orother wet land. The present condition of the land near the mouth of the river 
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tricked, but the Athenians had plenty of time to make their 
preparations before the enemy returned to the city. They drew 
their ships onto the beach just south of the river and built a 
palisade. to protect them.® On the coast at Dascon they con- 
structed a fortification of stones and timbers to prevent a Syracu- 
san landing and attack on their position from the south. To 
hamper access from the north, they destroyed the nearest bridge 
over the Anapus. The Athenians placed their army so as to be 
least vulnerable to the Syracusan cavalry. Their right wing was 
positioned near walls, houses, trees, and the swampy land near 
the mouth of the Anapus, while their left wing was protected by 
the sharply rising land leading up to the temple of Zeus. 
While the Athenians made these preparations, the Syracusan 
allies in the city made no move to disturb them. The allies must 


does not prevent us from believing that it was wet enough in October 415 to 
justify the title Av») and to deter attacks from hoplites or cavalry. None of the 
maps available to me is thoroughly satisfactory. | have combined features of 
Dover's Map 5 (opposite p. 481), Green's (184), and several of those in H.-P. 
Drógemüller's, Syrakus Gymnasium Beiheft V1 (Eleidelberg, 1969), especially 
#11 on p. 55, to construct my own (Map 10). Dover's map does not locate 
either the Athenian camp or fleet. | am not persuaded by his placement of the 
Athenian palisade Gtavewpya) or fence Eguua), but for these points see below. 
Drógemüller makes no attempt to deal with this battle on his maps. 

$6.66.2. Dover (HCT IV, 480-481) accepts the reading of the MSS: magá te 
Tac vaŭç otavowya Enntav xai éni 1o Aáoxww, Éovuá TE, 7 EVEPOOWTATOV 
nv toic zoAeuíotc ... HEOwoar, translating it “They planted a palisade along 
by their ships andézé Dascon, and erected a strong point where it was easiest for 
the enemy to attack them.” He takes xí to mean not “on” or "at" but "to protect” 
or "to neutralize," which leads him to place the palisade "between the spur of 
Caderini and the rising ground to the west in order to impede an enemy attack 
from the south." (See his Map 5, opposite p. 481.) This interpretation requires 
a strained sense of ¿xí and is inconsistent with magá te tac vatc oratewpua 
éxn€av, for in no way could the palisade placement suggested by Dover be 
described as "along by their ships." (The problem is not apparent on Dover's 
map, for he does not locate the Athenian ships.) Krüger's amendment, £ovuá 
tı, adopted by Jones in the Oxford text, would make more sense, placing the 
palisade by the ships and the £ouua, or stronghold, at Dascon, either on the 
promontory or on the beach to the south. But it is unnecessary to emend the 
text to get the required sense, as Mme. de Romilly has pointed out. She accepts 
the reading of the MSS but places no comma after 4áax«vt , and translates the 
passage: "ils plantérent une estacade le long de leurs vaisseaux; sur le Dascon, 
au point où le terrain était le plus ouvert à l'ennemi." As she rightly says, "the 
place of te... xai is, in Thucydides, free enough that we need not correct it." 
(Thucydide Livres VI et VII, 49 and n. 2). 
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have been completely surprised by the landing, and when they 
recovered they could see they were no match for the Athenian 
force. When the Syracusans finally arrived, their cavalry preced- 
ing their infantry, they gathered their forces and “drew near the 
Athenian camp,” challenging the Athenians to fight. It is likely, 
however, that they did not cross the Anapus but instead waited 
for the Athenians to make the first move. The situation recalls 
the anecdote, possibly true, in which Plutarch reports Hermoc- 
rates encouraging the Syracusans by saying, “Nicias is ridiculous 
in using his generalship to avoid battle, as if he had not sailed to 
Sicily to fight a battle." When the Athenians did not advance, 
the Syracusans withdrew and made camp for the night. 

The Athenians launched their attack the next morning. Nicias 
had arrayed the main army in a phalanx at the usual depth of 
eight, with the Argives and Mantineans on the right, the Athe- 
nians in the center, and the other allies on the left, where the 
danger from the cavalry was greatest.? This was only half the 
Athenian force, the rest being arranged three deep in a hollow 
square, within which stood the supply-carrying civilians. This 
square was placed in the rear, near the Athenian camp, as a 
reserve to support the front line wherever it might falter. Before 
moving forward Nicias addressed his troops, being careful to 
speak to each allied contingent as well as to the Athenians. 
Characteristically, he did not try to encourage false hopes but 
emphasized the negative, hoping that fear of the cost of losing 
would encourage them to fight well. He reminded them that 
although the Athenians and their allies were superior to the 
enemy in experience, skill, and generalship, the enemy was 
fighting in and for its homeland. If the Syracusans lost the battle 
they could simply retreat to safety behind the walls of their city. 
The Athenian army, on the other hand, must win, for if it lost, 
its soldiers would find escape difficult, particularly since the 
enemy could pursue with its large cavalry. Nicias concluded his 


?Plut. Nic. 16.4. 

86.66. | agree with Green in assuming that the bridge the Athenians de- 
stroyed was closer to the sea than another, further upstream, that probably led 
to the temple of Zeus (Armada, 158 and n. 4). 

*'Though we do not agree on every point, my debt to Green's account of the 
battle (Armada, 159-163) will be obvious. 
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address with this not very encouraging exhortation: “Attack the 
enemy eagerly and with the thought that our present necessity 
and lack are more fearsome than our opponents.”!® 

The Syracusans had not expected the Athenians to advance 
north across the river, especially since they had refused battle on 
the previous day. The Syracusan camp was so close to the city 
that some soldiers had even gone home for the night and had to 
turn back when the fight broke out, falling in wherever they 
could. “They did not expect the Athenians to attack first and 
were forced to defend themselves in haste.” On this occasion and 
afterwards the Syracusans would show themselves to be brave 
and eager warriors, but in this first battle especially, their indis- 
cipline, inexperience, and multiple leadership cost them dear- 
ly.!! The Syracusans and their allies must have had about as 
many hoplites as the entire Athenian army, for they arranged 
their phalanx sixteen deep to face the forward army arrayed eight 
deep. Thus, the Athenians on the front line confronted a force 
with twice the weight of its own. In addition Syracuse’s cavalry, 
including that of their allies, numbered about 1,500; the Athe- 
nians apparently had none. 

The fighting began with inconclusive skirmishing between the 
light-armed troops. Then the sacrifices were made and the 
trumpets sounded for the main event, the clash of the phalanxes. 
After crossing the river the Athenian line must have taken up a 
position at an angle to it, so that its left wing was protected by 
the river bed.!? Presumably the right was protected by marshy 
land, still nearer the river mouth. That appears to be the only 
explanation of the Syracusan cavalry’s failure to outflank the 
Athenians and attack them from behind, for the conflict between 
the hoplites went on for a long time.!? The Athenian slingers, 
archers, and stone-throwers, after their earlier exercise, must 
have taken up positions on the wings where, assisted by the 
marshy ground and the river, they could fight off the enemy 


106. 68.4. 

116.69. 

'2See Map to. 

136.70.1: éxi OAD àvreiyov GAAjAots. The other accounts | have seen do 
not seem to ask why the Syracusan cavalry played no part in the battle itself. 
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cavalry. In spite of the depth of the Syracusan phalanx and the 
individual bravery of its soldiers, the superior discipline and 
experience of the Athenians and their allies carried the day. 
During the fighting a severe rainstorm broke, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning. This terrified the Syracusans who, never 
having fought before, naturally found fighting in a thunderstorm 
uncomfortable and frightening; they probably also thought the 
storm an evil omen. '* The experienced Athenians, on the other 
hand, had seen this sort of thing before and took it in stride. The 
storm probably helped break the Syracusan spirit; in any case, 
the Argives drove the enemy left wing back and the Athenians 
repulsed the center. Soon the enemy line broke, and the Syracu- 
sans and their allies fled. 

This wasa critical moment for the Athenian cause. If they had 
been able to pursue the helpless enemy effectively, they might 
have been able to inflict casualties heavy enough to discourage 
the Syracusans from continuing the war, or at least sufficient to 
render defense against an Athenian siege difficult, if not impos- 
sible. But an armed hoplite phalanx was too encumbered to sus- 
tain the rapid pursuit of individual soldiers who had dropped 
their burdensome shields and thus enjoyed a great advantage in 
speed. Effective pursuit generally required cavalry, and the 
Athenians had none. On the contrary, the Syracusan cavalry, 
not having played an important part in the battle, was intact and 
helped check the pursuit even more quickly than would oth- 
erwise have been possible.!5 The Syracusans were able to re- 
group on the Helorine Road and send a garrison to the Olym- 
pieum to protect the treasures in the temple of Zeus before retir- 
ing to the city. The Athenians could do nothing but set up a 
trophy of victory on the battlefield. The next day they gave back 
the bodies of the 260 dead to the Syracusans; the Athenians and 
their allies had lost 50 of their own. After collecting the spoils of 
victory, the Athenians sailed back to their base at Catana.'® 

Thucydides gives us the reasons for the Athenian withdrawal, 
and they are clearly those set forth by Nicias: "It was winter, and 


4See Dover, HCT IV; 345. 
156.70. 3. 
186 20-71.1. 
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it did not yet seem possible to carry on the war from where they 
were. First they must send to Athens for cavalry and recruit 
some from their allies in Sicily so that they would not be com- 
pletely dominated by the enemy cavalry. At the same time they 
must gather money from Sicily and get some from Athens, as 
well. Also, they should bring over to their side some of the cities 
that they expected would be more likely to obey them after the 
battle; finally, they should prepare grain and whatever else they 
might need for an attack on Syracuse the next spring."!? 

From antiquity to modern times Nicias has been blamed for 
failing to exploit his victory immediately. Only a few months 
after the battle, Aristophanes’ comedy The Birds was performed 
in Athens, and one of the characters pronounced the following 
lines: 


by Zeus, there is no more time 
For drowsiness and Nicias-delays. 


Although Nicias must long have had the reputation for caution 
and hesitation, it seems probable that the line had special point 
after the news reached Athens of Nicias’ withdrawal from Syra- 
cuse.'§ Demosthenes, who came to reinforce Nicias in 413, was 
sharply critical of his delay, as was Thucydides himself: “De- 
mosthenes believed that he must not fall back into the same 
difficulties that Nicias had experienced. For Nicias was an object 
of terror when he first arrived, but when he failed to attack 
Syracuse immediately and spent the winter in Catana he came to 
be despised, and Gylippus anticipated him by coming with an 
army from the Peloponnesus. The Syracusans would not even 
have sent for this army if he had attacked immediately, for they 
would have thought their own forces sufficient and would not 
have learned they were inadequate until they were already walled 
in. Even, therefore, if they had then sent for help, it would 


176,21.2. 
'8The lines are 639-640: xai ùv pà TOV Al ovi vvatáGew Ett 
woa otiv nuiv ovdé ueAAovixiàv 
ueAÀAovixiüv is a pun which also means “delaying victory.” The Birds was 
performed at the Great Dionysia of the City in Elaphobolion (probably March) 
414. 
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no longer have had the same effect."!? Plutarch also commented 
on Nicias' delay after his victory at Syracuse: "Everyone blamed 
Nicias for this, since by calculating too carefully and delaying 
and being overly cautious he destroyed the opportunity for ac- 
tion. After he was in action no one could find fault with the man, 
for once in motion he was energetic and effective, but in getting 
up nerve to act, he was hesitant and timid.”?° 

The shrewdest modern analysts of the battle and its conse- 
quences are Grote and Busolt. The former argues that "the 
victory was barren; we may even say, positively mischievous, 
since it imparted a momentary stimulus which served as an ex- 
cuse to Nicias for the three months of total inaction which fol- 
lowed, and since it neither weakened nor humiliated the 
Syracusans, but gave them a salutary lesson which they turned 
to account while Nicias was in his winter quarters."?! Busolt's 
evaluation also deserves quotation: 


After the defeat a depressed mood reigned in Syracuse. Scarcely any 
resistance would have been met at the beginning of the siege if the camp 
had been moved to a location closer to the city. With the help of 
entrenchments, ground would certainly have been gained before the 
arrival of the cavalry, work could have been done on the siege walls, 
and in this way the enemy could have been kept in turmoil. However 
that may be, in fact, in the operations of the next summer the Athenian 
cavalry took an effective part in the fighting only once. The tactical 
victory was not exploited, and the capably begun operation ended in a 
complete strategic failure. The Athenians had not traveled to Syracuse 


193.42.3. G. Donini (Hermes XCII [1964], 116-119) has shown that 
Thucydides endorses Demosthenes’ opinion, and Dover (HCT IV, 419-421) 
and Westlake (/ndividuals in Thucydides (Cambridge, 1968], 182, n. 1) agree with 
him. E. C. Kopff (GRBS XVII [1976], 23-30) has argued that the quoted 
passage is by the Sicilian historian Philistus and was slipped into the text by 
someone who found it written in the margin by a learned reader. His argument 
has been controverted by M. W. Dickie (GRBS XVII [1976], 217-219). Kopff's 
rebuttal (GRBS XVII [1976], 220-221) is not persuasive. The main reason for 
doubting Thucydidean authorship of the passage in question is that it appears 
to contradict the Thucydidean narrative of events. If that were a sufficient 
criterion, we should have to delete significant portions of Thucydides’ History. 

20Plut. Nic. 16.8. 

*!Grote, VII, 223. 
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for the purpose of landing, striking, and withdrawing on the third 
day .?? 


Some modern scholars have defended Nicias’ caution, point- 
ing out that winter was coming and that the Athenians would 
have difficulty transporting supplies to the camp near Syracuse 
during the winter.?? On the other hand, the mild Sicilian winter 
would probably have been a better time to conduct a siege than 
the hot summer that brought with it the threat of malaria from 
the nearby marshes.?* As to the supply problem, that would. 
always exist, whenever the Athenians began their siege. Still, the 
acquisition of food and other supplies did require money, and 
the protection of men and supplies would be aided by the arrival 
of Athenian cavalry. Indeed, this lack of the cavalry is the best 
explanation and defense of Nicias’ judgment. 

The significance of the Syracusan cavalry for defense against a 
siege has been greatly underestimated. The Athenian army 
could camp on the shores of the Great Harbor all winter, so long 
as it maintained its defensive position. Any detachments sent out 
to dig trenches or build encircling walls, however, would be 
vulnerable to attack by the Syracusan cavalry, and this threat 
would remain so long as the Athenians had no cavalry of their 
own. When the Athenians did begin their siege of Syracuse the 
following spring, the Syracusan cavalry rode out to prevent them 
from bringing stones and building the wall. By then, however, 
the Athenians had a cavalry of their own which drove off the 
Syracusan horsemen.?* Without such help the Athenian masons 


22Busolt, GG 11:2, 1323, my translation. 

23E duard Meyer (GdA IV, 518) says “just as little was it possible to remain in 
that position near the Olympieum throughout the winter months without being 
reduced to serious distress." Adolf Holm (Geschichte Siziliens im Altertbum M, 27) 
makes the point that the autumn was not the time to begin a siege of Syracuse. 
On the incorrect assumption that the battle was fought south of the Anapus 
River and that the river was a significant barrier, Holm further justifies the 
Athenian withdrawal. If Holm’s assumption were correct, Nicias could be 
blamed for having chosen such a bad place to fight. 

24As Grote, VII, 222, and Busolt, GG III:2, 1323, point out. 

256.98.3. 
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would have been at the enemy’s mercy, as would Nicias’ men 
had they tried to encircle Syracuse during the winter of 415/14. 

If the matter is viewed from a purely material and military 
point of view, Nicias, without cavalry and short of money, was 
probably right to withdraw from Syracuse over the winter. De- 
mosthenes, however, based his criticism, which Thucydides 
supported, on psychological considerations. He believed that the 
Syracusans would overestimate their capacity, be defeated by 
the Athenians in battle, and find their city shut in by a wall 
before they had sent for help. At that point, Demosthenes pre- 
sumed, they would surrender, and even if they did send for help 
so late, it would be to no avail once the city was walled in. But 
such estimates of human reaction are never certain. So talented a 
man as Pericles had planned his strategy to achieve the 
psychological exhaustion of the enemy and been badly disap- 
pointed.?® Even if the psychological calculations of Demosthenes 
were correct, we must doubt whether the Athenians could ever 
have built a wall of circumvallation without the protection of 
cavalry, and so long as such a wall was not in place the Syracu- 
sans could always send for help, get it, and make good use of it. 

It is possible to interpret the criticism of Demosthenes and 
Thucydides in a different way, to assume that they are criticiz- 
ing the Athenian generals for choosing Alcibiades’s strategy in- 
stead of Lamachus' and for not attacking Syracuse immediately 
in the summer of 415.7?" Such an interpretation is strained and 
unlikely, but even if it were correct the criticism would not be 
justified. To be sure, Lamachus' plan would have had a better 
chance of success than an attempt to begin a siege in the autumn 
of 415 because the psychological situation would have been even 
better. Even then, however, victory was not guaranteed if the 
Syracusans kept their nerve. Without cavalry the Athenians 
could no more have built the wall in the summer than in the 
autumn. Once the Athenians arrived in the west without cavalry 
and decided to attack Syracuse only one strategy was available: 
they must force the Syracusans into a battle, defeat them, and 
hope for a surrender. Failing that, they had no choice but to 


26See Kagan, Archidamian War, 27-42 and 352-362. 
27See the discussion of Dover, HCT IV, 419-421. 
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withdraw to winter quarters and wait for cavalry. Given the 
resources available to him, Nicias' generalship was outstanding. 
He evaluated the situation correctly, chose the correct plan, and 
executed it with skill verging on brilliance. His use of espionage 
to create a diversion and allow an unopposed landing was splen- 
did. His understanding of the terrain and his disposition of his 
troops both before and during the battle were outstanding. His 
ability to surprise the enemy and bring on the battle on the most 
favorable terms was masterful. There is nothing to blame in 
Nicias as a tactician. 

None of this, however, absolves him from making a strategic 
error that was probably the main cause of the expedition's fail- 
ure. The key to the capture of Syracuse, as we have seen, was 
the presence of Athenian cavalry. If the Athenian army had been 
supported by cavalry when it had first arrived before Syracuse, 
whether in summer or fall, then, as Thucydides implies, the 
Syracusans would either have surrendered or been starved out; 
no outside help could have saved them. Nor have we any reason 
to doubt that Nicias would have begun such a siege immediately 
after his victory if cavalry had been available, for his vigor and 
skill in the conduct of the battle show that he had accepted the 
necessity of an attack on Syracuse. Indeed, Nicias himself had 
foreseen the need for cavalry, telling the Athenian assembly: 
“The thing in which the Syracusans most surpass us is in their 
possession of many horses and their use of grain that is home- 
grown and not imported."?? Yet later in the same debate, when 
asked to name what forces the Athenians should vote for the 
expedition, Nicias had asked for ships, hoplites, bowmen, and 
slingers, but not for cavalry.?? 

On that occasion, of course, Nicias had been taken by surprise 
and may be excused for the omission, in spite of his own em- 
phasis on the importance of cavalry. But there was a considerable 
time between that meeting and the departure of the expedition 
and, in fact, the assembly met a number of times in the 
interim.?? There were many opportunities for Nicias to request 


286.20.4. 
236.25. 
396 27.29; And. De Myst. 11. 
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cavalrymen and no chance that he would be refused, but he 
made no such request. As late as the council at Rhegium, when it 
should have been clear that a siege of Syracuse was likely, there 
was still time to send home for horsemen. In any case, there was 
no point in landing near Syracuse and forcing a battle without 
the cavalry needed to follow up victory. By that time, however, 
pressure from his troops was probably forcing Nicias to act. He 
could only hope that a victory would break the nerve of the 
Syracusans; if that failed, he would have to withdraw and try 
again the next spring. Nicias’ great failure, therefore, was not in 
wasting time either in the summer of 415 or the winter of 415/14, 
but in failing to provide cavalry for the Athenians whenever they 
chose to fight and besiege Syracuse. It is possible to explain this 
failure as an error in judgment, and no more. But Nicias showed 
on a number of occasions that he was a practiced and careful 
general, unlikely to make such a mistake and least likely to forget 
an arm of warfare in which he knew the enemy was significantly 
superior. We may speculate that the oversight was more a failure 
of purpose than of judgment, that it resulted, at least in part, 
from his original disinclination for the expedition, from his hope 
that it would never be necessary to fight at all. 

The Athenians did not intend to waste the winter of 415/14. 
They could not move against Syracuse until the arrival of caval- 
rymen, so they sent a trireme to Athens to request money and 
cavalry for the spring campaign. They could gather supplies and 
assistance from their allies in Sicily and by diplomacy and other 
means win over new allies. Immediately after reaching their base 
at Catana, the Athenians sailed to Messina, expecting that 
treason would deliver it to them. Messina was badly rent by 
faction, and there was a plot by the pro-Athenian group to turn 
the city over to Athens. There is reason to think that with the 
arrival of the Athenian force in the harbor of the city the plot 
would have succeeded, but now the Athenians began to pay the 
price for their condemnation of Alcibiades. Even as he dutifully 
stepped aboard his ship, ostensibly to return to Athens for trial, 
he was planning to flee and to get revenge on the Athenians, for 
on the way he stopped at Messina and revealed the plot to the 
pro-Syracusan faction. By the time the Athenians arrived civil 
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war had broken out; the friends of Syracuse were in arms, had 
killed the conspirators, and were strong enough to bar the Athe- 
nians from the city. Though they stayed for thirteen days, the 
Athenians accomplished nothing and were compelled to retire by 
storms and a shortage of supplies. They withdrew to a new base 
at Naxos for the winter, building docks for their ships and a 
stockade to protect them and the camp.?! 

Meanwhile, the Syracusans were making use of the respite 
provided by the Athenian withdrawal. Hermocrates, whose 
political fortunes must have risen when his warning had proven 
to be true, addressed the Syracusan assembly. Although he has 
already appeared prominently in the History, Thucydides pro- 
vides him with an introduction at this point, praising him in 
almost Periclean terms as "a man second to none in general intel- 
ligence" and as one who had shown himself “conspicuously compe- 
tent in war because of his experience and courage."?? Certainly, 
his speech to the Syracusans is characteristically Periclean. Find- 
ing them dispirited and lacking in confidence because of their 
recent defeat, he encouraged them and tried to lift their spirits. 
Their defeat, he told them, was not caused by any fundamental 
inferiority, but by inexperience, lack of discipline, and divided 
leadership. He urged them to provide arms to those below the 
hoplite census in order to increase the size of the hoplite army, to 
impose compulsory training on the army, and to select only a 
few generals in place of the fifteen who currently shared the 
command. These generals should be given full powers and be 
allowed to make decisions without consulting the assembly; in- 
deed, the assembly should confirm their right to do so with an 
oath. This would provide not only a more effective leadership 
but also better protection for the secrecy of plans.?? 

The special powers that Hermocrates was asking for the gen- 
erals would significantly curtail the Syracusan democracy, but 

: Syracuse was in serious danger, and desperate measures seemed 
appropriate. The assembly voted everything that Hermocrates 
asked, choosing three generals: Heracleides son of Lysimachus, 
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Sicanus son of Execestus, and Hermocrates himself. At the same 
time the assembly took the important step of sending ambas- 
sadors to Corinth and Sparta to ask for help. The Syracusans 
made two requests of the Spartans: send a force to help them 
defend Syracuse, and resume vigorous warfare in mainland 
Greece, thereby compelling the Athenians to abandon Sicily or, 
at least, reducing their capacity to reinforce the expedition al- 
ready there.?* 

The Syracusans also took a number of material actions to 
improve their defenses. The most important of these was the 
extension of the city wall, which not only increased the enclosed 
area controlled by the Syracusans but also added considerably to 
the length of the wall of circumvallation that the Athenians must 
build if they laid siege to the city. The new wall jutted out to the 
westto include the suburban area called Temenites, then led east 
and north across the plateau of Epipolae, which overlooked the 
city, to a place called Trogilus.?* They also placed garrisons at 
Megara H yblaea and the Olympieum and built palisades at likely 
landing places along the coast. Knowing that the Athenians were 
at Naxos, they took the offensive and made a raid on the Athe- 
nian camp at Catana, burning the huts and ravaging the coun- 
tryside.?9 

Next, the Syracusans had to use their diplomatic skills. They 
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learned that the Athenians were trying to bring Camarina over to 
their side, for Camarina, though a Dorian city, had been allied 
with Athens and Leontini against Syracuse in the time of Laches 
in 427.37 In 415 Camarina was an ally of Syracuse, but the 
Syracusans had reason to be suspicious of its loyalty, for since 
the Athenian victory at the Anapus, Camarina had been slow 
and reluctant in sending assistance to Syracuse. The Syracusans, 
therefore, sent their ablest diplomat, Hermocrates, to speak to 
the assembly at Camarina.?9 

Hermocrates used the fullest possible range of arguments to 
urge resistance to Athens. His first assertion was that the Athe- 
nians had not come, as they proclaimed, to restore the Leontines 
to their land and to aid Segesta against Selinus, but to destroy 
Syracuse and conquer Sicily. This is interesting evidence that 
whatever their true intentions, the Athenians were careful to 
adhere publicly to the officially limited purposes of the expedi- 
tion. Nor should anyone think, said Hermocrates, that they had 
come to aid their kinsmen (as Chalcidians, Ionians, and Athe- 
nians were thought to be), for they had shown no compunction 
about enslaving the original Chalcidians on Euboea and all the lo- 
nians in their empire. The Dorian cities of Sicily were not, he 
pointed out, slavish [onians, always serving some master, but 
free men who should join together against the common enemy. 
Hermocrates knew, of course, that many Sicilians were jealous 
of Syracusan power and feared his city's domination more than 
rule by Athens. To counter these fears he emphasized the evil 
designs of the Athenians and stressed how much more difficult it 
would be to resist them once Syracuse had been defeated. 

The old alliance between Athens and Camarina, apparently 
still thought to be morally binding, also required attention. 
Hermocrates implied that it was a purely defensive alliance, ef- 
fective only when one of the signatories was attacked and there- 
fore not relevant to the Athenian attack on Syracuse. In fact, the 
treaty was a symmachia, a full offensive and defensive alliance. 
Still, Hermocrates pointed out that even the Rhegians, who like 
the Leontines were Chalcidians, had refused to honor their sym- 
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machia with Athens. All previous commitments, he implied, had 
been cancelled by the appearance in Sicily of an Athenian force 
so large that it could be intended only for the subjugation of the 
island. If they would only unite, however, the Sicilians had no 
reason to fear even so great an armament. The Peloponnesians 
would surely send help, and with it a united Dorian Sicily could 
defeat the Athenians and win freedom and glory.?? 

The Athenian spokesman at Camarina was neither Nicias nor 
Lamachus but Euphemus, a man of whom we know nothing. 
The choice, however, was not a bad one, for he made a case that 
was as good as possible in the circumstances. Far from avoiding 
the argument of kinship, he made direct use of it. There was 
indeed, he conceded, a traditional hostility between Dorians and 
lonians. That is why the Athenians had built their empire after 
the Persian War—to acquire the power to rid themselves of the 
leadership and domination of the Dorian Spartans. The Athe- 
nian Empire, moreover, was justified because the lonians who 
were its subjects had fought with the Persians, while the Athe- 
nians had provided the material and psychological forces that 
had defeated the Persians and freed the lonians from their yoke. 
But, Euphemus continued, fear and the consequent desire for 
security were the main motives that had led the Athenians to 
acquire their empire. Those same motives now required their 
presence in Sicily. They feared that Syracuse would subjugate 
its neighbors, dominate Sicily, and use the accumulated power 
to aid its Dorian kinsmen, the Spartans, in a renewed war against 
Athens. Euphemus argued that the men of Camarina should 
have the same fear, for if they supported Syracuse or remained 
neutral and the Athenians had to leave Sicily without achieving 
their purpose, Syracuse would surely subjugate Camarina and 
the other Greek cities of Sicily. 

Euphemus was well aware of the various fears and prejudices 
that the other Greeks felt toward Athens, and he tried to meet 
these concerns, some patent and some unspoken. To the charge 
that the disproportionate size of the expedition indicated that 
Athens had come not to defend its allies but to conquer the 
island, he responded with the argument Nicias had used back in 
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Athens in attempting to prevent the entire undertaking. The 
Athenians, he said, could not maintain themselves in Sicily 
without allies such as Camarina, and even if the Athenians 
should behave badly and conquer Sicily, “they would be unable 
to hold onto it because of the length of the voyage and their 
inability to guard large cities equipped with forces appropriate to 
mainlanders (i.e., hoplites and cavalry).”*° The Syracusans, be- 
cause of their proximity, were the real threat, and if the Athe- 
nians were allowed to leave the island without reducing Syra- 
cuse, Camarina would never again have so good an opportunity 
to assure its freedom. 

Euphemus knew that the enemies of Athens played on the fear 
that many felt of the Athenian character, of the extraordinary 
vitality and activity it displayed. The Corinthians had manipu- 
lated such fears in trying to persuade the Spartans to fight 
Athens in 432, claiming that it was the Athenians’ nature 
“neither to enjoy peace themselves nor to allow it to other 
men."*' Euphemus responded to this continuing fear that the 
Athenians were polypragmones, busybodies, troublemakers, 
ceaselessly ambitious, with unappeasable appetites. He did so, 
moreover, without denying that Athens deserved the title, if not 
its evil connotations. “We are compelled to involve ourselves in 
many things (polla prassein)*? because we have many things to 
protect.” He argued that in fact the Athenians had come to Sicily 
at the request of allies seeking protection. The men of Camarina 
should neither judge the Athenians nor try to moderate their 
busy and active character, for the deserved Athenian reputation 
for widespread interests and activity was a source of protection 
to the weak and a deterrent to those stronger powers who would 
take advantage of their weakness. Euphemus asked the Camari- 
nans to avail themselves of the security that the Athenian alliance 
now offered them and to join in the war against Syracuse, thus 
ridding themselves of a permanently dangerous enemy.*? 
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Euphemus’ speech was, of course, tendentious and suited to 
the occasion. We should hardly expect him to say anything about 
conquering Sicily even if that were his intention. Still, what he 
said was both reasonable and not entirely implausible. The 
Athenians, after all, had come to Sicily once before at the request 
of their allies and had returned home without enslaving the is- 
land. One might argue that the Athenians’ failure to fulfill even 
the limited goals of helping their allies and checking Syracusan 
expansion had necessitated the dispatch of much larger forces 
and that their presence did not by itself prove evil intent. The 
Camarinans, in fact, were always at odds with Syracuse and 
were more afraid of the Syracusans, because of their proximity, 
than of the Athenians. They had sent as little help to Syracuse as 
possible for the battle at the Anapus, fearing that the Syracusans 
would win. Thucydides tells us that they felt kindly toward the 
Athenians, “except in so far as they thought they would enslave 
Sicily.”44 This was still another occasion when the augmentation 
of the Athenian expedition brought about by Nicias worked 
against the original strategy envisioned by Alcibiades. Camarina 
found it easier to believe the worst about Athenian intentions 
and chose to follow the path of greatest safety. It would continue 
to give aid to Syracuse, but as little as possible, so as to avoid 
offending Athens, for the Athenian victory at the Anapus had 
impressed the Camarinans. Their formal response was that since 
they were allied to both states they would give aid to neither for 
the time being.*® 

Athenian diplomacy now turned to the non-Greek Sicels. 
Those who lived in the east coastal plains were mostly subjects of 
Syracuse, and few of them had revolted, but the Sicels who lived 
in the hill country of the interior were independent, and most of 
them came over to the Athenians, bringing food and money. As 
forthose who refused, the Athenians sent an army to force them 
into an alliance, and the Syracusans responded by dispatching 
garrisons to the threatened Sicel towns. Since Catana was better 
situated than Naxos for contact with the Sicels, the Athenians 
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moved their base back to the former location, rebuilt their camp, 
and spent the rest of the winter there. From Catana they con- 
tinued to send messengers to different Sicel tribes, and to 
Segesta they sent asking for horses. They also gathered materials 
for the siegeworks that they would build in the spring. * 
Athenian diplomacy went even further afield. A trireme was 
sent to Carthage seeking friendship and, if possible, material aid. 
Another was sent to the Etruscan cities, some of whom volun- 
teered to join the Athenians in the war.*? The Etruscans were 
old enemies of Syracuse and had fought a war at sea against it at 
least as recently as 453; their continued hostility is proved by the 
fact that they sent ships to help the Athenians against Syracuse 
in 413.*® The Athenian request for aid from Carthage is espe- 
cially interesting. Thucydides tells us that Alcibiades aimed to 
conquer Carthage, as well as Sicily. Hermocrates told the 
Syracusans that Carthage lived in fear of an attack from Athens, 
and Alicibiades himself told the Spartans that the goals of the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily included the conquest of the 
Carthaginian empire and Carthage itself.*? We have seen that 
such an intention and such goals were never part of the public 
discussion in Athens, much less part of any of the formal decrees 
providing the expedition with its orders. If the Carthaginians 
were afraid of an Athenian attack, it is surprising that the Athe- 
nians were either so bold or so naive as to send a request for help, 
and we may assume that the talk of Carthaginian fear is the 
rhetorical invention of Hermocrates. The mission to Carthage 
may, of course, have been an innovation of Nicias', but since he 
and Lamachus seem to have been pursuing the strategy of Al- 
cibiades in most other respects, it is likely that he had expected 
to use his diplomatic talents to enlist help from Carthage as part 
of his plan. If true, that would contradict the tradition that had 
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Alcibiades aiming at the conquest of Carthage, but we have seen 
and will see further that there is reason to doubt that tradition.5? 

The Syracusan envoys, meanwhile, made their way along the 
Italian coast, urging the Greek cities there to resist the Athe- 
nians. They reached Corinth and appealed for help to Syracuse's 
mother city. The Corinthians not only voted help eagerly and 
immediately but also sent their own ambassadors to support the 
Syracusans in their request for Spartan assistance. At Sparta 
they found another advocate of their cause, Alcibiades, who had 
come over to the Peloponnesus from Italy with his fellow fugi- 
tives. He had sailed from Thurii in a merchant ship and landed 
at Cyllene in Elis.?! Elis was part of the diplomatic network 
Alcibiades had woven before the battle of Mantinea; presumably 
it was still friendly to Alcibiades and hostile to Sparta.5? He was 
hesitant to go to Sparta without an invitation, for he expected 
hostility because of his part in bringing on the battle of Man- 
tinea. But the Spartans sent for him and offered a safe conduct. 
The Spartan government, i.e., the ephors, the kings and the 
council of elders, were disposed toward a weak response to the 
war in Sicily: they would send an embassy to try to prevent 
Syracuse from yielding to Athens, but they were not inclined to 
send any aid. The speakers’ task was to incite the Spartan 
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assembly to take stronger action. Perhaps the Spartan invitation 
to Alcibiades came from those who were eager to renew the war 
and to send significant assistance to Syracuse. They must have 
known that he had turned on his native city and was seeking 
revenge. He could be expected to lend his eloquence to the cause 
of the struggle against Athens and even to provide valuable in- 
formation on how to conduct it successfully. 

The Syracusan and Corinthian envoys addressed the Spar- 
tans, but Thucydides reports only the speech of Alcibiades. 
The renegade Athenian had several goals as he spoke in the 
Spartan assembly, but the immediate problem was his own per- 
sonal security. The Greek world was almost completely divided 
into two opposed camps, and even neutrals were unlikely for 
long to harbor fugitives sought by one or another of the leading 
powers. Alcibiades was vulnerable wherever Athenian power 
could reach, and if the Spartans proved to be hostile or indiffer- 
ent, he would have no sanctuary west of the Persian Empire. He 
needed, therefore, to persuade the Spartans to give him shelter. 
Plutarch tells us of Alcibiades’ remarkable adaptability to 
Spartan ways. He engaged in vigorous bodily exercise, took cold 
baths, let his hair grow long in the Spartan manner, and ate the 
coarse bread and the black porridge of the Spartan mess,5* but it 
was inconceivable that he intended to spend his life in Sparta as an 
ordinary citizen. Had he stayed he would most likely have tried to 
achieve a high and respected position and to undertake actions 
equal to his ambition and self-esteem. Therefore, as he addressed 
the Spartans, Alcibiades must have aimed to impress them with 
his own talents and capacities. Another purpose was either to 
avenge himself on the Athenians or to prove himself so danger- 
ous that they might take him back on his own terms. Certainly 
vindication and a triumphant return to Athens were his ultimate 
goals, but first he must convince the Spartans to become in- 
volved in Sicily and to resume the war in Greece. 

The Spartans, however, had inany reasons to mistrust and 
dislike Alcibiades. He had risen to power supported by the dem- 
ocratic mob at Athens and had become the leader of the opposi- 
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tion to Sparta’s friend Nicias, the author and preserver of peace. 
He had championed the Peloponnesian policy that brought 
Athens into alliance with Argos, Mantinea, and Elis, shook 
Sparta’s hold on its homeland, and brought about the battle that 
had almost destroyed Spartan power. He was also the chief author 
of the campaign that was currently threatening the peace and the 
security of Dorian cities on Sicily. Finally, Alcibiades had added 
to existing doubts about his reliability by turning traitor to his 
native city. 

His speech was calculated to deal with these formidable diffi- 
culties and to achieve his goals, and he proceeded with charac- 
teristic boldness. For the harm he had done Sparta he blamed the 
Spartans themselves. He had tried to befriend them after their 
defeat at Pylos, but they had insulted him by choosing to work 
through his enemy, Nicias. His role as a democratic leader had 
come to him as a family inheritance of the Alcmaeonids, and 
what choice was there in a firmly established democracy but to 
conform to its ways? Even so, he claimed, he and his family had 
pursued a moderate policy as compared with the real dema- 
gogues, the very men, in fact, who had driven him from Athens. 
Freed from the restricting circumstances in which he had found 
himself in Athens, he indicated that he would reject democracy, 
which he claimed to despise as "recognized foolishness." He even 
implied that he might have helped to overthrow the democratic 
constitution had Athens not been engaged in a war against the 
Spartans. 5 

Next, he sketched his version of the grand design behind the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily. The first target was the Greek 
cities of Sicily, then the Greek cities of southern Italy, and fi- 
nally the Carthaginian empire and Carthage itself. If that part of 
the scheme succeeded, the Athenians would build an additional 
fleet of triremes with timber from Italy and hire mercenaries 
from Iberia and other fierce barbarians. With these and the orig- 
inal Greek forces they would then attack the Peloponnesus, 
blockading it by sea and invading the land with infantrymen. 
Money and food would be provided by the conquered cities of 
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Sicily and would cost the Athenians nothing. Soon they would 
easily take all the resisting Peloponnesian cities by assault or 
siege, and “after that they would rule over the entire Hellenic 
people."59 Alcibiades said that these plans had been in effect 
while Alcibiades was with the expedition, and the Spartans were 
hearing them "from a man who knows most precisely what we 
had in mind." The Athenian generals who remained, moreover, 
"will carry out the same plans, if they can, without any 
change." 57 

Alcibiades stressed that the Spartans must act quickly to pre- 
vent such a result. Syracuse was on the point of surrender, and if 
it fell so would all of Greek Sicily and then Greek Italy, allowing 
the Athenians to turn their attention back to the mainland. "Let 
no one, then, believe you are deliberating only about Sicily for 
the fate of the Peloponnesus is also at stake." The Spartans must 
immediately send an army to Sicily with the hoplites serving also 
as rowers on the troopships. Even more important, they must 
send a Spartiate as commander. He would not only provide the 
necessary discipline and organization, but his presence would 
constitute living evidence of Spartan commitment, thereby 
stabilizing the support of friends and winning over waverers. At 
the same time the Spartans must resume the war on the mainland 
to encourage the Syracusans and to distract the Athenians. The 
best strategy would be to build a permanent fort at Decelea in 
Attica, the very act the Athenians most feared, for such a fort 
would deprive them of their crops, the revenues from the silver 
mines, their flocks, and their slaves. This proof that the Spartans 
were once again fighting seriously would also deprive Athens of 
imperial tribute, for her allies would be less likely to honor their 
obligations.5? 

Alcibiades then turned to the question of his own reliability, 
the trustworthiness of a traitor. His defense was a series of wily 
arguments that are better quoted than paraphrased: “I ask that 
none of you judge me unfavorably because l, who once seemed to 
be a patriot, now join vigorously with her bitterest enemies in 
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attacking Athens. Nor should you suspect me of using the exces- 
sively zealous language of an exile. For I am an exile because of 
the wickedness of those who expelled me, and not, thereby, 
prevented from doing you a service. My worst enemies are not 
you, who only did harm to your enemies, but they, who com- 
pelled their friends to be their enemies. As to patriotism—I do 
not have it when I am treated unjustly, but I had it when I held 
my rights as a citizen securely. Nor do I believe I am attacking a 
country that is still my own; instead I am trying to recover one 
that is no longer mine. The true patriot is not the man who, 
having lost his own homeland, does not attack it, but the one 
who tries in every way to recover it because of his passion for 
it. "5? Finally, Alcibiades offered his services to the Spartans: “If 
I did you great harm as an enemy | could also do you considera- 
ble good as a friend, since I know the plans of the Athenians 
while I only guessed at yours.”®° 

Such was the speech of Alcibiades, a brilliant effort in view of 
the difficulties he faced. Although most of it might seem plausi- 
ble if one, being a member of a public assembly, had no time to 
examine the arguments carefully, it was in fact self-serving, 
exaggerated, and full of sophistic arguments and deceptions. 
One assertion in particular cast suspicion on everything else that 
was said: “The generals who are left will carry out the same 
plans, if they can, without any change.” Alcibiades was referring 
not to the cautious strategy of diplomatic warfare that he actually 
had tried to execute, but to the grand design he had sketched for 
the Spartans. It is inconceivable that Nicias considered such a 
bold scheme, if, indeed, he had even heard it proposed. The 
patent falsity of that assertion leads us to ask whether the whole 
grand design may not have been a fiction created by Alcibiades 
for the purpose of the moment: to inflate the significance of the 
Sicilian expedition and thus to frighten Sparta into resuming the 
war against Athens. 

The grand design had never been mentioned before, and Al- 
cibiades’ actions in connection with the Sicilian expedition give 
no evidence that he had such a goal. He had requested only 60 
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ships and no army; even once the force had been augmented he 
rejected Lamachus’ plan for a direct attack on Sicily. His own 
strategy, presented and discussed privately among the three gen- 
erals, was far from bold, advocating a diplomatic offensive fol- 
lowed by attacks on Selinus and Syracuse only if diplomacy 
failed. None of this proves that Alcibiades was not keeping more 
grandiose plans to himself and planning to pursue them if his 
strategy gained control of Sicily, but we must remember that he 
claimed that such a plan was the official goal of the Athenians, 
shared and pursued with equal vigor by Lamachus and Nicias. It 
seems better to conclude that the grand design was an invention 
intended to impress the Spartans with the greatness of Al- 
cibiades and his potential value to them, as well as to make them 
fight Athens again out of fear. Once enunciated, however, the 
plan was believed and became part of the legend of Alcibiades. 
Who would believe that anyone could make up so fantastic a 
story about his own intentions, and who could doubt that a man 
like Alcibiades was capable of such a grandiose conception? 
The evidence suggests that the real Alcibiades was very dif- 
ferent from the legend he created about himself. Looked at objec- 
tively in the winter of 415/14, Alcibiades was a man of mediocre 
military attainments whose schemes up to then had failed. He 
had never commanded an Athenian victory on land or sea. His 
campaigns were characterized by their low degree of risk, the 
small number of Athenians involved, their heavy reliance on 
diplomatic skill, and the ability to persuade others to do the 
fighting for Athens. Yet his failure to gain consistent, reliable 
political support at home had undone his work as a diplomat and 
strategist. His failure to be elected general in 418 helped to defeat 
his Peloponnesian strategy, for the Athenians at Mantinea, 
commanded instead by the friends of Nicias, were too few and 
too late. His plans for the Sicilian campaign were changed when 
Nicias intervened and caused the assembly to increase the size of 
the expedition, thereby seriously damaging the diplomatic 
strategy. In neither case need we believe that his plan would 
have worked anyway, for nothing in his military career up to 
then proves that he would have done better than the Athenian 
generals at Mantinea. His Sicilian strategy had not worked in 
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other hands in 427-424, and it was doing badly under his own 
leadership in 415. For these very reasons Alcibiades needed to 
demonstrate his greatness to the Spartans. Although his policy 
was defeated at Mantinea, he nonetheless boasted to the Athe- 
nians about how he had frightened the Spartans and come close 
to success. Stymied in Sicily, removed from the command, in 
flight as a condemned criminal with a price on his head, he 
boasted to the Spartans about the boldest and most ambitious 
design ever conceived by a Greek. One can only marvel at his 
boldness, imagination, shrewd psychological understanding, and 
the size of his bluff. 

Thucydides, however, believed that the grand design was real 
and that Alcibiades, at least, had had it in mind from the first;®! 
we must ask why. Thucydides was skeptical and intelligent and 
an unusually careful historian, but he was in exile, away from 
Athens during the time at issue. There is every reason to think 
that he met Alcibiades, perhaps in the Peloponnesus when both 
were in exile, perhaps in Thrace, where Thucydides had prop- 
erty and Alcibiades built a castle toward the end of the war. ® If 
so, it would not be surprising if the exiled historian had seized on 
the lucky chance to learn as much as he could from a man who 
was a direct participant in major events and probably as well 
informed as any man in the world about the history of Greece, 
particularly events in Athens and the Peloponnesus, in the years 
since the conclusion of the Peace of Nicias.8? By universal tes- 
timony, Alcibiades was a man of unique personal charm and 
persuasiveness. As Brunt says, Thucydides "may not always 
have been able to check from other sources the estimates of his 
own influence which were implicit in the information that Al- 
cibiades gave him.”®* Nor, we might add, could he check on his 
reports of the mood and intentions of the Athenian people when 
they made their decisions. For these reasons Thucydides, how- 
ever careful he might try to be, was unlikely to be able to reject a 
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good deal of what Alcibiades told him, including his retrojection 
of the grand design to a period before it had in fact been in- 
vented. 

For similar reasons Thucydides’ account tends to inflate the 
importance of Alcibiades in the course of events, as his treatment 
of the speech in Sparta shows. The introduction to the speech 
tells us that Alcibiades “aroused and inflamed the Spartans. "55 
At its conclusion Thucydides says: “Even before this the 
Spartans had it in mind to march out against Athens, but they 
still hesitated and delayed. They were much encouraged, how- 
ever, when Alcibiades explained things to them in detail, for 
they thought they were hearing them from the man who had the 
most certain knowledge. So now they turned their attention to 
the fortification of Decelea and to sending some aid to Sicily 
immediately."99 The clear implication is that the Spartans, 
moved by Alcibiades’ speech, acted immediately to follow his 
advice; his speech was the decisive event. But we must ask, with 
Brunt, “Is it really credible that he was so much more persuasive 
than the ambassadors of Corinth and Syracuse?"9? Was his ad- 
vice either original or effective? The Spartans had long been 
thinking about a fort in Attica, had used the threat of its estab- 
lishment to force Athens to accept peace in 421,9? and had been 
thinking of resuming the war against Athens for some time. 
They did not immediately leap into action, as Thucydides im- 
plies; not until 413, well over a year after the speech, did the 
Spartans invade Attica and fortify Decelea, for they waited until 
an Athenian attack on Laconian territory, a formal breach of the 
peace, allowed them to attack with right on their side.®® 

To be sure, the Spartans appeared to follow Alcibiades' coun- 
sel when they sent a general and a force to Sicily, but even these 
actions raise questions. The force sent was pitifully small.?? It 
consisted at first of only 4 ships, 2 Corinthian and 2 Laconian. It 
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is notable that Thucydides says not Lacedaemonian, but Laco- 
nian. He is not careless in his choice of such terms, and we may 
assume that the ships were supplied not by Spartiates but by 
perioikoi, non-Spartan Laconians, and the men were neodamodets 
and helots.7! No Spartiate soldiers went to Sicily. Nor did the 
choice of the general perfectly answer Alcibiades’ specification. 
He insisted on a Spartiate because of the prestige a man of pure 
Spartan lineage would bring to the task of leading, encouraging, 
and disciplining the Syracusans. Gylippus was appointed, and 
technically he must have qualified as a Spartiate. He was, how- 
ever, the son of Cleandridas, the adviser to King Pleistoanax at 
the time of his fateful withdrawal from Attica in 445. Clean- 
dridas had been accused of accepting a bribe, fled into exile to 
the Athenian colony at Thurii rather than face trial, and was 
condemned to death in absentia.?? Gylippus' reputation had to 
endure this burden, but it was also weighted down by the fact 
that he was a mothax, perhaps the son of a helot woman and a 
Spartan man.?? Even after his glorious achievements in Sicily he 
did not act as Spartiates were expected to. After the battle of 
Aegospotami in 405 he stole some of the money he was carrying 
to Sparta. Like his father, he was condemned to death and fled 
into exile.7* Though such behavior could not be foreseen in 415, 
it seems to fit a man whose place in Spartan society was insecure 
better than one whose reputation was solid, as a proper 
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Spartiate’s would have been after such a brilliant victory as 
Gylippus won in Sicily. 

The striking thing, then, about the Spartan assistance to Syra- 
cuse was not so much its paucity as that all of its components 
were expendable. Probably the only Spartan on the trip was 
Gylippus, and his credentials were doubtful. Reasonable Athe- 
nian precautions could have prevented the Spartans from ever 
reaching Sicily,?5 and there was little reason to think that they 
could accomplish anything of note even if they got there." Al- 
cibiades' impact on Spartan behavior was a great deal smaller 
than Thucydides believed, but if it had helped persuade the 
Spartans only to send Gylippus, its ultimate importance was 
greater than anyone had a right to expect. 


756. 104.3. 
76Thucydides tells us (6.104. 1) that even as he was on his way Gylippus no 
longer hoped to save Sicily but was trying only to save Italy. 


11. The Stege of Syracuse 


By the spring of 414 the time had come for the Athenians to 
attack Syracuse. During the winter the generals had sent to 
Athens to ask for cavalry and money, and the Athenians quickly 
voted what was requested.’ The battle at the Anapus proved the 
superiority of the Athenian phalanx over the inexperienced and 
ill-organized Syracusan hoplites. The arrival of cavalry would 
allow the Athenians to invest the city on the land side, and their 
fleet could close it off by sea. There was little reason to expect 
any help for Syracuse from the Peloponnesus, and if assistance 
were sent, the Athenian command of the sea should be able to 
prevent its arrival. Thereafter, it would be only a matter of time 
until Syracuse surrendered, or so Nicias and Lamachus might 
plausibly have reasoned as they waited for the horsemen and 
money to arrive. 

Meanwhile they undertook some minor actions against the 
Syracusans and their friends. From Catana they marched against 
the Syracusan fort at Megara Hyblaea, but failed to take it. 
Withdrawing to the coast, they moved south to the Terias River, 
ravaged the plain, and destroyed the grain stored in the region.” 
After returning to Catana for supplies they turned their attention 
to the Sicel towns of the Symaethus valley. They marched to 
Centoripa, whose position on the heights dominated the upper 
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Symaethus and the connection with the interior of Sicily,? and 
received its surrender. On the way back they burned the grain 
they found at Inessa and Hybla, Sicel towns allied to Syracuse. 
When they returned to Catana they found that 250 horsemen 
had arrived from Athens, with equipment but without horses, 
which would therefore have to be acquired in Sicily. The caval- 
rymen brought with them 30 mounted archers, who would also 
need horses, and 300 silver talents.* 

The arrival of the Athenian cavalry changed the entire mili- 
tary situation and moved the Syracusans to action. They decided 
to place guards at the approaches to Epipolae, the plateau over- 
looking their city, "for they thought that if the Athenians could 
not control Epipolae the Syracusans could not easily be walled 
in, even if they were defeated in battle.” They had not taken 
precautions earlier because there had been no need to fear an 
Athenian siege so long as there was no cavalry to protect the wall 
builders. At dawn they moved their entire Syracusan army to 
the banks of the Anapus for a review. Then they chose 600 men 
and put them under the command of Diomilus, an exile from 
Andros. The choice of commander points up the shortage of 
skilled and experienced officers at Syracuse. His elite corps was 
to guard Epipolae and to serve as a quick-moving force to meet 
emergencies. 

The Syracusan action came too late. Nicias' intelligence ser- 
vice was apparently still working well, for the night before the 
Syracusan parade to the Anapus the Athenians had sailed from 
Catana with their entire force. They landed their army at Leon, 
not far from the northern cliffs of Epipolae." They anchored 
their ships at Thapsus and built a stockade across its narrow 
isthmus to protect them. Before the Syracusans knew what had 
happened, the Athenian army had moved up to Epipolae at full 


3Freeman, History of Sicily 111, 205, and Busolt, GG III:2, 1330. 
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speed by way of the pass at E:uryalus.? The Syracusans were still 
engaged in their review by the river when they learned that the 
Athenians were on the plateau. Diomilus marched his men out as 
quickly as possible, but they had to cover about three miles over 
rough country. As Green says, “Euryalus was a good point from 
which to fight a defensive action, since attackers were forced to 
fight on a narrow front, after sweating their way up a steep 
hillside.”® The Syracusans were also outnumbered and in disor- 
der when they reached the plateau, so they were easily defeated. 
Diomilus and about 300 of his men were killed; the others re- 
treated to Syracuse. The Athenians held the field and erected a 
trophy of victory. When they marched to Syracuse the enemy 
stayed within the walls, not daring to come out against them. 
The Athenians then built a fort at Labdalum on the northern 
cliffs of Epipolae to serve as a safe storehouse for their supplies, 
equipment, and money while they fought any battles necessary 
and conducted the siege.'° Only horses for their cavalry were 
needed before the siege could begin. 

Soon the horses arrived, some contributed by Segesta and 
Catana, others purchased elsewhere. With them came 300 Seges- 
tan cavalrymen and another 100 from various allies. Adding the 
250 of their own cavalry, the Athenians could put 650 cavalry- 
men into the field, enough, with their hoplites, to protect the 
men who would build the siege walls. Wasting no time, they 
moved forward to a place called Syce, not far from the edge of 
the plateau, to the northwest of the city (see Map 11).!! There 
they built a fort that Thucydides calls “The Circle.” This struc- 
ture need not have been circular, but must have enclosed a rea- 
sonable amount of space and been defensible on all sides, for, as 
Dover says, it “was intended to be [the Athenians’] central for- 
tified position, the base of their main force and their stores, from 
which they could extend their siege walls."!? 


56.97.1-2. For the location of Euryalus see Dover, HCT IV, 469-471. 
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The Syracusan generals, cowed as they were by their previous 
defeats, were nonetheless goaded to action by the speed and 
enterprise of the Athenians. They took their army up to face the 
enemy, but in the moment before joining combat their generals 
were dismayed by the disorder of their own troops and withdrew 
into the city. The Syracusans left part of their cavalry behind to 
prevent the Athenians from continuing to build their wall, but 
quickly discovered that the Athenians now had horses. One 
Athenian tribal division of hoplites supported by the entire 
newly acquired cavalry was enough to rout the Syracusans and 
protect the construction. '? The next day the Athenians began to 
extend their wall north from “The Circle" toward Trogilus. '* 
Unless the Syracusans took action to prevent it, they would soon 
be shut in by land, but Hermocrates and his fellow generals were 
unwilling to expose their ill-disciplined troops in another battle. 
Instead they decided to build a counter-wall that would cut across 
the line of the projected siegeworks and prevent their completion. 
They would first erect wooden stockades, which could be put up 
quickly to protect the wall-builders, and protect these with sol- 
diers. Defended by these wooden palisades and, presumably, by 
their cavalry, they could hope to repulse Athenian attacks. 

The Syracusan wall appears to have run from the newly built 
city wall around Temenites near the sanctuary of Apollo west- 
ward across the firm and gently sloping land above the marsh 
and below Fpipolae to a point just below the cliffs of the 
plateau.'® The wall was built of stone and timber, and Apollo's 
olive trees were cut down to provide it with towers. Instead of 
challenging this effort, the Athenians ignored it and continued 
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building the sections of their own wall on the plateau. 
Thucydides tells us they were unwilling to divide their forces, 
but perhaps Nicias was also trying to encourage the complacency 
that soon emerged among the Syracusans. At the Anapus, we 
should remember, he had also refused battle at first, waiting to 
take the enemy by surprise. The Athenians confined themselves 
to destroying the pipes that ran underground into Syracuse, 
supplying the city with water. Syracuse had springs and wells 
within its walls, but in summer the reduction of the water supply 
would at least be annoying.!9 Soon the characteristic Syracusan 
indiscipline and carelessness showed itself. In the heat of midday 
most of the Syracusans were taking their siesta in their tents— 
some had even gone home to the city—and the wall was not 
being guarded with care by those who remained. 

The Athenians had been waiting for such an opportunity and 
launched a well-planned attack. Speed was essential, so 300 care- 
fully chosen hoplites and a corps of specially selected light-armed 
soldiers supplied with heavy armor for the occasion acted as 
shock troops, assaulting the lightly defended wall on the run. 
Nicias and Lamachus followed with the rest of the army, each 
leading a wing. One division marched to Syracuse to prevent any 
attempt at a rescue while the other marched to the end of the wall 
that joined the city wall around Temenites. The shock troops 
had an immediate success, driving the guards from their posi- 
tions at the counter-wall in flight to the wall around Temenites. 
The pursuers were so quick that they were able to get in through 
the gate with the fleeing Syracusans, but they were too few to 
hold their position and were driven out again. So close did the 
Athenians come to taking the suburb of Temenites by storm. 
Now the Athenians could take down the counter-wall at their 
leisure and set up another trophy of victory.!? 

About this time Nicias became ill with the kidney ailment that 
would trouble him until his death.!* Though he probably took 
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part in planning, the execution of the Athenian operations must 
have been in the hands of Lamachus, and the decisiveness and 
speed of those actions show his touch. The very day after their 
victory the Athenians began to build the southern portion of 
their siege wall, extending from “The Circle" on Epipolae to the 
Great Harbor south of the city. The completion of that task 
would accomplish an important part of the encirclement of Syra- 
cuse. It would also allow the Athenians to move their fleet from 
Thapsus, whence they had to haul supplies overland to 
Epipolae, to a safe anchorage in the Great Harbor, for without 
the wall, protection of the Athenian fleet on the beach of the 
Great Harbor would require a dangerous division of Athenian 
land forces. The first stage of the construction ran south from 
"The Circle" to the southern cliffs of Epipolae, and the Athe- 
nians were able to complete a thousand feet of it before the 
Syracusans could interfere. !? 

The Syracusans were duly alarmed and began to build another 
counter-wall, this time across the Lysimeleia marsh, for the ex- 
tension of the Athenian fortifications made an approach to the 
edge of Epipolae too dangerous. The Syracusans, therefore, 
were compelled to construct a stockade and dig a ditch beside it 
through the middle of the marsh. The Athenians, meanwhile, 
completed their own wall to the edge of the cliff and prepared for 
another attack. This time they devised an amphibious move- 
ment. They ordered their fleet to move from Thapsus into the 
Great Harbor, and at dawn they came down from Epipolae. 
Placing planks and doors on the firmest parts of the marsh, they 
once again caught the Syracusans by surprise and captured the 
ditch as well as the stockade. The assault split the Syracusan 
army in two, the right wing fleeing to the city, the left running to 
the Anapus. The river is less easily forded near its mouth than 
further upstream, so the army naturally ran for the bridge, and 
the 300 Athenian shock troops hurried to cut them off. This 
tactic proved a mistake, for the Syracusan cavalry was at the 
river and, with the hoplites, routed the 300 and turned on the 
right wing of the main Athenian army.?? The right wing of a 
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phalanx, of course, is most vulnerable, especially when 
threatened by a combined attack from infantry and cavalry, and 
the first tribal regiment on the Athenian right was thrown into 
panic. The brave and bold Lamachus, though he was on the left 
wing, learned what was happening and brought help. With a few 
archers and with the Argive contingent he steadied the line, but 
his impetuousness led him to be isolated across a ditch with only 
a few of his soldiers, and killed. The Syracusans took his body 
with them as they retreated across the river, presumably toward 
the safety of their fortress at the Olympieum.?! The Athenian 
victory in this quarter was gained at a high price, for with Nicias 
ill, the experience and vigor of Lamachus were more essential 
than ever. 

Back in Syracuse the demoralized army was able to regroup 
and recover its courage. The Syracusans realized that since the 
Athenian army was down from the heights, in the plain before 
the city, its main base at the round fort on Epipolae must have 
been lightly guarded at best. They therefore sent a part of their 
army outside the gates, to engage the attention of the Athenians 
in the plain before the city. At the same time they sent a force to 
attack “The Circle.” The recently built wall running south from 
the fort was undefended, and the Syracusans captured and de- 
molished it. Within the round fort itself was the ailing Nicias, 
left behind because of his illness. His ingenuity saved the fort, 
for he ordered his attendants to set fire to the lumber and siege 
equipment that was lying about. The fire temporarily drove back 
the Syracusans, but its main function was to signal to the army 
down in the plain that the fort was under attack. The Athenains 
near Syracuse had already driven the enemy off, and they now 
saw their fleet sailing into the harbor. They were thus able to 
hurry up to Epipolae and save both the fort and their general. 
The Syracusans were glad to get back to their city and recover 
their dead under a truce.?? 

The plight of the Syracusans was now desperate. They had no 
hope of preventing the Athenians from cutting them off from the 
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sea to the south of the city. The Athenians, in fact, wasted no 
time in beginning the construction of a double wall from the edge 
of Epipolae down to the harbor. Its completion would provide 
their besieging army with security from attack from either side 
and would also allow them to beach their ships with total safety 
on the coast between the walls. Their navy was in the Great 
Harbor and could prevent access or egress if it kept close watch. 
All that would remain was to complete the northern wall from 
“The Circle” to Trogilus, and Syracuse would be entirely shut 
in. After that, there was no way to prevent either starvation or 
surrender. The new situation was widely understood. Sicels 
who had previously stood aside now joined the Athenian al- 
liance. Supplies came from Italy and the Etruscans sent 3 ships. 
The Syracusans, too, understood their danger. Thucydides tells 
us that “the Syracusans no longer thought they could win the 
war, for no help had come to them from the Peloponnesus.” 
They were already discussing peace terms among themselves, 
and even with Nicias. They deposed the three generals who had 
unsuccessfully led the resistance up to then and replaced them 
with three new ones, Heracleides, Eucles, and Tellias.?? The air 
was full of suspicion and there was even talk of treason. Though 
we have no direct evidence, we may guess that factional divisions 
emerged in this difficult time. Nicias was well informed about 
internal deliberations in Syracuse, and he had good reason to 
hope that the city would soon fall into his hands. 

In these happy circumstances Nicias, now sole commander, 
appears to have become overconfident and careless, utterly ig- 
noring the one distant cloud in the otherwise bright Athenian 
sky: the few ships coming from the Peloponnesus, one of them 
carrying the Spartan Gylippus. A great general would have 
taken a number of steps to guarantee success. He would have 
hurried to complete the circumvallation of Syracuse, sent a 
squadron of ships to the straits or to Italy to prevent the arrival of 
the Peloponnesians, instituted a strict blockade of both the 
Syracusan harbors to prevent access if even a single ship got past 
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his forward interceptors, and guarded or even fortified the ap- 
proaches to Epipolae, especially Euryalus, in case any of the 
Peloponnesians got through to Sicily and came to Syracuse by 
land. A general who was merely prudent would have done some 
of these things. Nicias did none of them, and the results, con- 
trary to any reasonable expectation at that time, were disastrous 
for Athens. 

Gylippus was still at Leucas where, as we have seen, he re- 
ceived and believed false reports that Syracuse was already com- 
pletely encircled. At this point he intended only to save the 
Greek cities of Italy from Athenian control, and he set off with 
the Corinthian admiral Pythen, each in command of two ships. 
A second force composed of eight Corinthian ships, two from 
Leucas and three from Ambracia would sail later.?* Gylippus 
and Pythen sped across the lonian Sea to Taras. From there 
Gylippus sent an envoy to Thurii where his father had gone into 
exile and become a leading citizen. He hoped to make use of the 
connection to win over the Thurians, but the city was always 
rent by faction, and in light of the recent Athenian successes we 
should not be surprised that his embassy failed.?* He was further 
delayed by a storm off Taras that drove him back to port and 
damaged his ships. By then Nicias had been informed of his 
presence in Italy but made no attempt to intercept him, being 
contemptuous of his tiny fleet and thinking he had come as a 
piratical nuisance rather than for serious purposes.?9 

As Gylippus and Pythen sailed along the Italian coast toward 
Sicily important events were taking place back in mainland 
Greece. The war between Sparta and Argos continued in its 
fitful way with raids and counter-raids, but no decisive actions. 
In the spring of 414 the Spartans started out against the Argives, 
going first to Phlius to gather allied troops.?? They were advanc- 
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ing against Argos’ ally Cleonae when an earthquake struck and 
ended the expedition. The Argives retaliated by invading 
Thyrea and taking away 25 talents’ worth of booty.?* About 
mid-summer the Spartans tried again, this time moving directly 
into Argive territory and ravaging the countryside in the tra- 
ditional manner while the grain was ripening. For some time the 
Argives had tried to persuade the Athenians to join them on raids 
in Laconia and had been refused. Athens continued to launch 
raids into Messenia from Pylos and, in cooperation with the 
Argives, elsewhere in the Peloponnesus, but never in Laconia. 
By a very generous interpretation these actions might not be 
considered violations of the Peace of Nicias, but a direct assault 
on Laconia must be.?? In 414 the Athenians responded to the 
Argive request for help by sending 30 ships under the command 
of Pythodorus, Laespodias, and Demaratus; their forces landed 
at a number of places on the Laconian coast and ravaged the 
territory. The Athenians could hardly have refused to defend 
their Argive allies vigorously while Argive troops were serving 
on the Athenian expedition to Sicily. In this way the Sicilian 
expedition had an important effect on the war as a whole for, as 
Thucydides points out, these actions "violated the treaty with 
the Spartans in the most flagrant way."?? This had an important 
psychological effect, for it provided the Spartans with a legiti- 
mate reason for making war against the Athenians not only in 
Sicily but even, when the time came, in Attica.?! 

When Gylippus and Pythen reached Locri they received the 
accurate information that Syracuse was not yet completely shut 
off and that an army could still get to it by way of Epipolae. 
They determined to try to save the city, and now the question 
was whether they should risk sailing directly into one of the 
Syracusan harbors or go first to friendly Himera, gather forces 
there, and march overland to Syracuse. They prudently decided 
to sail for Himera, for the Athenian fleet could be expected to be 
guarding both Syracusan harbors. One ship might hope to slip 
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through the blockade at night but four could not. Nicias had 
learned of their arrival at Locri and was by that time persuaded 
to send 4 Athenian ships to intercept them. They set out far too 
late and must have been hampered by the fact that both Messina 
and Rhegium were hostile, so the Peloponnesians easily got 
through to Himera. There, fortune continued to smile on them. 
The men of Himera agreed to join their expedition and to pro- 
vide arms for the members of the Peloponnesian crew who had 
none. More help came from Selinus and Gela and from the 
Sicels, now inclined toward the enemies of Athens because of the 
death of the pro-Athenian King Archonidas and, like the Sicilian 
Greeks, by the fervor of Gylippus. When he started on his 
march to Syracuse he had with him about 3,000 foot soldiers, 
most of them hoplites, and about 200 cavalry.?? 

Some time after Gylippus and Pythen had taken their tiny 
squadron to Italy and Sicily, the remaining 11 triremes from 
Corinth and its allies followed from Leucas. The last of these to 
sail, under the command of the Corinthian general Gongylus, 
must have taken the more dangerous route directly across the 
lonian Sea to Syracuse, for it slipped through the blockade and 
reached the city even before Gylippus. The risks he had taken 
were amply justified, for he found the Syracusans on the point of 
holding an assembly to discuss giving up the war. He intervened 
with the authorities to prevent the meeting and told the Syracu- 
sans that more ships were on the way and that the Spartan 
Gylippus had come to take command. The Syracusans took 
heart and sent their entire army out to meet Gylippus when they 
learned he was approaching the city. The tide which up to then 
had flowed in favor of Athens was about to turn.?? 

Gylippus came onto Epipolae from the west, through the 
Euryalus Pass, just as the Athenians had done, apparently with- 
out resistance. lt is impossible to defend and difficult to under- 
stand the Athenian failure to guard, perhaps even to fortif y, the 

327.1; Diod. 13.7.7. 

337.2.1-3. Dover’s comment on this point deserves quotation: “This is the 
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pass through which they themselves had come and which was 
one of the likeliest points of access to their position on Epipolae. 
Nicias must have known of Gylippus' arrival in Sicily, if from no 
one else at least from the Athenian ships that had vainly tried to 
cut him off. He must also have known that he had sailed to the 
western part of Sicily, since the Athenians dominated the east. 
There was every reason to take precautions against an assault 
from the west, but none were taken. Thucydides underscores 
the significance of Gylippus' arrival on Epipolae: “He happened 
to come at the critical moment when the Athenians had com- 
pleted their double wall of seven or eight stadia down to the 
Great Harbor, except for a short section near the sea which they 
were still building. For the rest of the wall toward Trogilus and 
the other sea stones had already been laid out for the greater part 
of the distance, and some parts were left half-finished while 
others had been completed. That is how close Syracuse had 
come to danger. "3* 

Gylippus joined forces with the Syracusans and moved for- 
ward immediately to challenge the Athenians at their siege wall. 
Although they were thrown into an uproar by this unexpected 
attack, their discipline held, and they formed in battle array. 
Gylippus now tried a bit of psychological warfare, sending a 
herald to offer the Athenians a truce if they would take their 
belongings and leave Sicily within five days. The offer was 
greeted with contemptuous silence by the Athenians, but in fact 
the gesture must have been intended for the Syracusans. Here 
was Gylippus, newly arrived with a motley and untested army, 
joined by a Syracusan force repeatedly defeated in battle and 
almost ready to capitulate, arrogantly offering safe conduct to 
the all-victorious Athenians. This was an action meant to inspirit 
his own forces, and it seems to have had an effect. But however 
high their spirits, his troops were still weak in training and disci- 
pline. When the two armies drew up for battle, probably in the 
area between the Syracusan winter wall and a completed part of 
the Athenian siege wall, Gylippus saw that his men were con- 


349 2.4-5. With Dover (HCT IV, 473-474) | delete rov x?xAov from tw è 
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fused and not in proper order. This was the moment for an alert 
and daring Athenian leader to strike, before the enemy was 
ready, before Gylippus could instill discipline, and before his 
arrival could take full effect in Syracuse and the rest of Sicily. 
The tactical advantage was only a part of the great opportunity 
that lay before the Athenians. Even more important was their 
chance for a great strategic success; if they could inflict a defeat 
in open combat between hoplite phalanxes on the newly arrived 
Spartan general, it would certainly dispirit the enemy and possi- 
bly end its resistance. Such an opportunity was worth considerable 
risk, but Nicias let it escape. As Gylippus moved his men away 
from the walls toward more open country, Nicias did not pur- 
sue, “but kept quiet near his own wall.”35 Seeing that he would 
not be attacked, Gylippus was able to take his army down to 
Temenites for the night and to lay plans for his next step. Over- 
night, under his command, the Syracusans could shift from a 
desperate defense to the offensive. 

The next day Gylippus marched the main part of his army to 
the Athenian wall again, but this was only a diversionary action 
meant to pin down the Athenian force. While the Athenians 
were concentrating on the defense of their wall, probably on the 
southern part of Epipolae, Gylippus sent a force, probably 
through a gate at the northern end of the Syracusan wall at 
Trogilus where the Athenians had not yet completed their wall, 
against the Athenian fort at Labdalum, which the heights in the 
middle of the plateau blocked from the Athenian view. He ap- 
pears to have met little resistance, for he took the fort and all its 
contents, and killed the Athenians in it. Nicias’ laxity in leaving 
his fort, supply depot, and treasury inadequately defended is 
once again remarkable. *® 

Now Gylippus took advantage of still another Athenian error. 
Nicias should have given the completion of the circumvallation 
of Syracuse the highest priority. If the Athenians could not shut 
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off the Syracusans by land they might as well go home, for a 
naval blockade would not be sufficient. The arrival of Gylippus 
and the new spirit he had created in Syracuse made it all the 
more necessary to move quickly to complete the circuit, yet the 
Athenians completed the double wall to the sea before turning to 
the northern section on Epipolae from the round fort to 
Trogilus. The time and manpower used on the second wall to 
the south were luxuries the Athenians could not afford so long as 
the northern sector was incomplete.*” Gylippus moved swiftly 
to build a counter-wall, the third attempted by the Syracusans to 
cut across the path of the Athenian wall as it moved north toward 
Trogilus.?$ The Athenians, after completing the double wall to 
the sea, came up to Epipolae and were content for the moment to 
fight off an attack on a weak point in their wall and establish a 
closer guard on it. 

The obvious next step for the Athenians was to complete the 
northern wall to Trogilus as quickly as possible and to prevent 
Gylippus from building his counter-wall. That would be in line 
with the offensive strategy that the Athenians, even under 
Nicias, had employed late in the summer of 415. But Nicias, 
now in sole command, was ill, in pain, and unnerved by the 
sudden turn of events caused by the arrival of the fiery, daring 
Spartan. His actions reveal that he was no longer thinking offen- 
sively, but of defense, escape, and safety for his forces. As 
Thucydides puts it, "By this time he was inclined to pay more 
attention to the war at sea, seeing that the situation on land had 
become quite unfavorable since Gylippus had come.”?° Such an 
inclination is the best explanation for Nicias' decision to fortify 
the cape called Plemmyrium on the south of the entrance to the 
Great Harbor. He meant to make it his new naval base and the 
storehouse to replace Labdalum, and he built three forts there for 
that purpose. The disadvantages of this action were many and 
serious. The little water and firewood in the neighborhood were 
a considerable distance away. The parties of Athenian sailors 
who went out to bring water and gather wood were easy prey for 


37The point is made by Busolt, GG 11I:2, 1340 and n. 3. 
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the Syracusan cavalry, who had set up a base near the Olym- 
pieum from which they could sortie at will. “For these reasons, 
especially, the crews began to deteriorate at that time."*? The 
Athenian fleet and supplies, moreover, were now at some dis- 
tance from the main Athenian army on Epipolae; if they were 
attacked, Nicias would need to have his fort and walls unde- 
fended in order to come to the rescue. He could thus easily be 
forced down from Epipolae by diversionary attacks at the pleas- 
ure of the enemy. The tactical skill he had so often shown in the 
past, and which had always prevented him from dividing his 
forces, appears to have deserted him. 

The reasons that Nicias gave for his actions seem inadequate; 
the new forts would make it easier to bring in supplies, allowing 
the Athenians to keep closer watch on the harbor, and not be 
obliged to come out from deep inside the harbor to meet any 
action by the Syracusan fleet.*! But nothing in the record indi- 
cates that the Athenians were having any problems with such 
matters, and any advantages gained by the movement were triV- 
ial compared to its disadvantages. The likeliest explanation for 
these actions appears to be the unspoken and, perhaps, unwitting 
motive of Nicias. He was no longer thinking of a siege or an 
attack or a blockade; he was thinking of escape, and if he brought 
his army down from Epipolae, a base at Plemmyrium would be 
the safest place from which to escape now that the fall of Lab- 
dalum had severed the route to the north. With naval matters 
utmost in his mind, Nicias learned of the approach of the 
Corinthian fleet and sent 20 ships north toward ltaly to intercept 
it before it could reach Sicily.*? 

Gylippus, meanwhile, continued to force the issue on 
Epipolae. He worked on the counter-wall using the very stones 
the Athenians had laid out for their own use. He continued to 
challenge the Athenians by drawing up his army before them. 
The Athenians always formed their own army opposite him, but 
made no move to attack. We may guess that Gylippus had a 
double purpose. He knew, of course, that the issue would be 
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decided not by a wall-building contest but by a clash of arms, 
and he was ready to bring it on at any time. On the other hand, 
he must have sensed Nicias’ reluctance to fight, and the Athe- 
nians’ repeated refusal to give battle could only sap the morale of 
their soldiers as it increased the confidence of the men under 
Gylippus. Finally, when he was convinced that the right mo- 
ment had come, Gylippus led the charge against the Athenians, 
but he happened to choose a site that was confined by the walls 
in such a way that the superior cavalry of the Syracusans could 
play no part, and he suffered a defeat. 

This was a dangerous moment for Gylippus and his cause; if 
the Athenian victory were not quickly undone the confidence of 
the Syracusans and the prestige of their Spartan commander 
would be dissipated, and all that had been gained swiftly lost. At 
this point Gylippus displayed great qualities of leadership. He 
knew that the chief threat lay in loss of self-confidence by his 
men, especially the Syracusans, for whom this would be merely 
one more in a series of defeats at the hands of the apparently 
invincible Athenians. He therefore took responsibility for the 
defeat squarely and uniquely upon his own shoulders. The error 
had been his, he said, not theirs, for he had made them fight in 
close quarters where they could not use their cavalry and javelin 
throwers. He told them that they were in no way inferior to the 
enemy and promised to lead them out to battle again. It was 
unendurable, he concluded, that Dorians and Peloponnesians 
like themselves should not defeat and drive from Sicily an enemy 
composed of “lonians, islanders, and a mixed mob."*? 

At the next opportunity Gylippus kept his word. This time 
even Nicias knew he must fight, for the Syracusan counter-wall 
had almost reached the line taken by the Athenian northern wall 
and, unless checked, would shortly end all possibility of taking 
Syracuse by siege. When Gylippus offered battle, therefore, 
Nicias took his army out against him even though the enemy was 
now in an open area, away from the walls, where their cavalry 
and javelin throwers gave them the advantage. The cavalry, in 
fact, decided the battle, for it routed the Athenian left wing and 
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brought about a general flight. The Athenians saved themselves 
only by running to the safety of their fortifications, presumably 
the round fort. By the next night the Syracusans were able to 
carry their counter-wall beyond the line of the Athenian siege 
wall. Distracted by the battle on Epipolae, the Athenians 
allowed the Corinthian squadron commanded by Erasinides that 
had come from Leucas by way of Italy to sail into Syracuse 
harbor unharmed in spite of the new Athenian base at Plem- 
myrium.^* The crews of these ships supplied Gylippus with well 
over 2,000 men to help complete the counter-wall and probably 
to carry it all the way across Epipolae, possibly to the fort at 
Labdalum, thus cutting Athens off from the plain and the sea to 
its north.** All hope of enclosing Syracuse and starving it into 
surrender with their present forces was gone, and the besiegers 
had become the besieged.*$ 

Gylippus acted with characteristic zeal to secure his gains and 
to exploit them fully. Avoiding the errors of Nicias and the 
Syracusans before him, he began to fortify Epipolae against at- 
tack. At Euryalus he built a fort and posted 600 Syracusans 
nearby to guard it. Elsewhere on the plateau he placed three 
camps, one manned by the Syracusans, another by the Sicilian 
Greeks, and the third by the other allies.** Knowing that the 
Athenians were still a formidable enemy and were sure to seek 
reinforcements from home, Gylippus turned his attention to in- 
creasing his own forces. He went about Sicily to seek help both 


**' Thucydides says at 7.7.1 that there were only 12 ships, but at 6.104.1 he 
says there were 8 Corinthian ships, 2 from Leucas and 3 from Ambracia. 
Perhaps, for some reason not given, one of the original 13 did not sail from 
Leucas or stopped along the way. Diodorus (13.8.2) gives the number of ships 
that made it to Syracuse as 13. 

55Green (Armada, 233) suggests Labdalum as the terminus for the wall built 
by Gylippus. Diodorus (13.8.2) reports another battle in which Gylippus at- 
tacked the Athenian camp and caused many casualties, afterward destroying 
the entire Athenian wall on Epipolae and driving the Athenians from the 
plateau altogether. Thucydides does not mention any of this, and there is little 
reason to believe it, except for the destruction of the Athenian wall, whose 
ruins could provide materials to build the Syracusan counter-wall. The Athe- 
nians, moreover, continued to have access to Epipolae from the south (7.43.1). 
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from cautious allies and from cities that had up to then been 
neutral. Further afield, he also sent embassies to Sparta and 
Corinth, asking them to send more troops in any available craft. 
The Athenian navy remained an obstacle to victory, and the 
Syracusans had been paralyzed into inactivity at sea from fear of 
it. Now, for the first time, they began to take heart, to fit their 
ships out for battle, to train their crews with an eye toward 
contesting the Athenians at sea, as well. 

As the summer came to an end Nicias was forced to a decision. 
Thoroughly disheartened by the growth of the enemy's strength 
and by his own problems, he concluded that the Athenians in 
Sicily were in such great danger that they must either give up the 
expedition or receive reinforcements on a large scale.*? Every- 
thing in his character, previous attitude toward the expedition, 
and conduct of the campaign indicates that he would have much 
preferred to abandon Sicily entirely. Technically, he had the 
power to order the retreat to Athens, for he, Alcibiades, and 
Lamachus were autokratores, generals with "full powers," and 
since the departure of one and the death of the other he was free 
to act without consulting anyone else in Sicily. "Full powers" 
meant that he could act to carry out the charge he had been given 
without consulting the Athenian assembly in detail, and those 
powers must surely have included the right to withdraw the 
army if its existence were threatened. Nor was there any physi- 
cal hindrance to the retreat, for the Athenians still commanded 
the sea, and their army was fully capable of protecting a depar- 
ture. 

Several considerations, however, prevented Nicias from sim- 
ply ordering the abandonment of Sicily. Generals, after all, are 
accountable for their actions, especially in the Athenian democ- 
racy. In the second year of the Peloponnesian War three Athe- 
nian generals had been brought to trial even though they had 
captured Potidaea after a long and costly siege. They were 
charged with making peace without the approval of the assem- 
bly. Although they had been acquitted, the precedent was omi- 
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nous.5? Still more threatening were the prosecutions of 424. In 
that year Sophocles, Pythodorus, and Eurymedon were tried 
and convicted after signing the Peace of Gela, which excluded 
Athenian influence from Sicily. Officially they were charged 
with accepting bribes, but Thucydides tells us that they were 
punished for frustrating the unreasonably great expectations of 
the Athenian assembly. The first two were exiled, while 
Eurymedon got off with a fine.?! In the same year Thucydides 
himself was exiled for his part in the loss of Amphipolis.5? 
Nicias, to be sure, had been sending back reports of his problems 
as they arose, but such reports must have been a recent develop- 
ment and they followed many that had announced the successes 
that had led both Nicias and the Syracusans to consider a 
Syracusan capitulation likely before the arrival of Gylippus. Nor 
could Nicias fall back on his opposition to the original expedi- 
tion, for the Athenians had supplied him with everything he 
asked to guarantee its safety and success. 

There was yet another problem. Nicias might honestly believe 
that the Athenian forces were in danger unless reinforced or 
evacuated, but that conclusion was neither obvious nor inevi- 
table. When Demosthenes arrived the next summer, he thought 
that victory might still be snatched from the situation.53 More 
than one disgruntled veteran from Sicily speaking in a debate in 
the Athenian assembly or in a law court might be expected to 
point out that the retreat had been undertaken with the fleet 
unbeaten and in command of the sea and the army essentially 
intact. Where, they might ask, was the danger that justified the 
abandonment of so expensive and so promising a campaign? 
They might also be expected to focus on the errors, delays, and 
omissions committed by Nicias which had allowed certain 
victory to slipaway. The Athenian people, moreover, were in no 
mood to abandon the Sicilian expedition, as they demonstrated 
by electing such aggressive generals as Demosthenes and 
Eurymedon and by their response to Nicias' request for rein- 
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forcements.5* Clearly, if Nicias had ordered a withdrawal with- 
out permission from the Athenian assembly, he would have se- 
riously endangered both his reputation and his own safety. 

He chose, instead, to communicate with the assembly, de- 
scribing the situation and leaving the decision to them. Since 
Nicias wanted not merely to report facts but to persuade the 
Athenians to a course of action, as well as to defend his own 
conduct of the campaign, he wrote a letter in addition to entrust- 
ing the more usual oral reports to messengers. The messengers 
reached Athens, probably in the autumn of 414. They gave their 
oral reports and answered questions. Then Nicias' letter was 
read to the assembly. He reported the reverses that the Athe- 
nians had suffered since the arrival of Gylippus without discuss- 
ing the reasons for them. He made it clear that they had been 
forced onto the defensive and were no longer building an encir- 
cling wall about Syracuse. He reported that Gylippus was gather- 
ing reinforcements and was planning an attack on the Athenian 
defenses not only by land but also by sea. Knowing that his last 
bit of news would both dismay and astonish the Athenians, he 
explained that the length of the campaign and the need to keep 
the fleet constantly at sea had led to the deterioration of both the 
ships and their crews. The enemy, free from the need to maintain 
a blockade, could easily dry its ships and give its crews practice, 
but if the Athenians relaxed at all their supplies could be cut off, 
since everything had to be brought by sea past Syracuse. 

Nicias also complained about problems of manpower and dis- 
cipline. His sailors' need to seek wood, forage, and water at some 
distance from their camp led to their destruction by the Syracu- 
san cavalry. The change in Athenian fortunes had led to deser- 
tion by slaves, mercenaries, and disappointed volunteers who 
had come to get rich rather than for extended warfare. Some of 
these last went into business for themselves as traders and con- 
vinced the ship captains to accept slaves as substitute rowers. 
The ships were now short of skilled and disciplined oarsmen, 
always a minority of the company, and were compelled to use 
men without any of these qualities, to the great detriment of 
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their fighting ability. Nicias also complained that he could not 
control such abuses, for the character of Athenians was difficult 
to discipline. The loss of these soldiers and sailors, moreover, 
could not be made good in Sicily, for Athens, unlike the enemy, 
had few allies in Sicily, and those could help no further. Nicias 
feared that if things went on as they were, the places in Italy that 
supplied the Athenians with food would cease to do so as they 
saw the war going in favor of Syracuse. With this, the Athenian 
expedition would be finished. 

Insisting that he was telling the truth, however unpleasant, so 
that the Athenians should know the facts accurately and be able 
to make an informed decision, he also insisted that neither the 
generals nor the army were at fault for the unhappy turn of 
events. Then he told the Athenians the choice that confronted 
them: “you must either recall the force that is here or reinforce it 
with another just as large, infantry and a fleet and a great deal of 
money.” He also asked to be relieved from his command because 
of his kidney ailment. His final words were that whatever the 
Athenians chose to do they should act quickly before the enemy 
grew too powerful through the reinforcements it was gathering 
every where.55 

As an explanation and defense of Nicias’ work as commander 
the letter was incomplete and disingenuous, but as effective as 
circumstances would permit. He was honest in admitting how 
bad the situation was, indeed he exaggerated its gloominess. The 
Syracusan fleet was not yet a match for the Athenians, as their 
next battle would show. There was still no evidence that the 
Italians were considering closing their markets to the Athenians, 
who, in any case, were supplied chiefly from Sicily.59 Still, the 
Athenians’ situation had deteriorated badly, but Nicias made no 
mention of how his generalship had contributed to the decline. 
His lethargy, carelessness, and overconfidence had brought 
Syracuse from the edge of defeat to its new condition of aggres- 
sive security. He had disdained to intercept Gylippus' pitifully 


555. 11-15. Thucydides’ account of Nicias’ letter is not, of course, a verbatim 
report of its contents. 
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small squadron, allowed Gongylus to slip through his blockade 
to revive Syracuse’s flagging spirits, left the approaches to 
Epipolae unfortified and unguarded, wasted his time building a 
double wall to the sea and three forts at Plemmyrium while his 
northern wall was incomplete, allowed his storehouse and treas- 
ury at Labdalum to be taken by surprise, permitted the Corin- 
thian squadron to get to Syracuse, and moved his navy to its 
untenable position at Plemmyrium. 

The deterioration of the navy, like all the other misfortunes, 
was made to seem inevitable, something over which Nicias had 
no control, but a reasoned analysis, such as that of Peter Green, 
shows otherwise: "the condition of the fleet remains something 
of a puzzle. It was only after it left Catana, that same spring, that 
it lacked normal docking and refitting facilities. Deterioration 
would not set in to the extent Nicias suggests after a mere four or 
five months. Had he omitted to overhaul his triremes while he 
was still in position to do so? In any case, if he could spare 
twenty ships to intercept the Corinthians, he could equally well 
have sent off, say, ten a month to be dried out and serviced in 
Catana. He had, so far as we know, lost only one vessel through 
enemy action." 5? The loss of sailors through death and desertion 
and the consequent loss of fighting skill, moreover, resulted di- 
rectly from the movement of the fleet to Plemmyrium, a decision 
taken by Nicias. He did well, it would seem, in avoiding a more 
detailed report. 

But perhaps Nicias' cunning once again went astray. All we 
know about Nicias leads us to conclude that his true opinion was 
that Athens should abandon the expedition and withdraw its 
forces from Sicily. Failing that, he wanted at least to be honora- 
bly relieved from the command because of his illness. Had he 
written a straightforward statement of his belief that the chance 
of victory in Sicily was gone, if it had ever existed, and that he 
saw no alternative to withdrawal, the Athenians might have been 
angry with him, replaced, dishonored, perhaps even punished 
him. On the other hand they might have seen no alternative to 
accepting his recommendation. Had he admitted some of his 
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errors and attributed them to his ill health, they might, at any 
rate, have recalled him and replaced him with a man better able 
to deal with the situation. Instead, either from concern for his 
own reputation and well-being, or because he once again sought 
to attain his ends indirectly, he offered the Athenians a choice. 
He probably expected the Athenians to be appalled at the notion 
of sending out a second expedition as large as the already swollen 
first one and to choose withdrawal instead.*8 

If so, it was the second time he had made exactly the same 
mistake, for the Athenians voted to send another fleet and army 
comprising both Athenians and allies. Furthermore, they re- 
fused Nicias' request to be relieved and instead chose Menander 
and Euthydemus, two men already at Syracuse, to be his col- 
leagues for the time being. As regular generals to lead the rein- 
forcements and join with Nicias in the command they chose 
Demosthenes, the hero of Sphacteria, and Eurymedon.?? The 
latter was the same man who had served in the first campaign in 
Sicily and been fined on his return in 424; apparently the Athe- 
nians had thought better of him since that time. The Athenians, 
then, were sending two highly qualified men to help Nicias, 
both their ablest and most energetic general and a man with 
experience in Sicily.®° 

Both elements in the Athenian response are remarkable. All 
the earlier doubts about the wisdom of the original expedition 
must have seemed doubly impressive now that it had fared so 
badly. The prospects for widespread support from allies in Italy 
and Sicily, for civil strife in Syracuse, for a quick surrender at 
the sight of the massive Athenian armada—all had proven illu- 
sory. Instead the Athenians had settled down for a difficult and 
expensive siege; the Peloponnesians had sent effective help and 
were preparing to send more. The Athenians, their illusions 
disappointed by reality, should have been skeptical of a further 
commitment. At best, a hard fight might still bring victory, but 
the prospect of a defeat far from home with all the attendant risks 


58Such is the suggestion of Busolt (GG III:2, 1348). 

59For a discussion of the constitutional question involved in the choice of 
generals see Dover, HCT IV, 391-393. 
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should have been taken seriously. Yet the Athenians, apparently 
without lengthy debate, quickly voted all the reinforcements that 
Nicias had requested, sending Eurymedon to Sicily at once with 
10 ships, 120 silver talents, and the encouraging news that De- 
mosthenes would follow later with much greater forces. ê! 

We cannot know why the Athenians chose this response, for 
Thucydides does not report the debate or offer an answer of his 
own. Perhaps he intends us to conclude that they continued to be 
driven by that same mad rapacity and ignorance of Sicily with 
which he credits them from the first. But we have reason to 
expect that the failure to win an easy victory would have dam- 
pened Athenian zeal. The Athenian response may, perhaps, be 
better understood as the not unusual reaction of a great and 
powerful state unexpectedly thwarted by an opponent that had 
been despised as weak and easily defeated. Prudent considera- 
tion might have led the Athenians to conclude that the game was 
not worth the candle, but prudence is rare in such circum- 
stances, especially in popular governments in which the passions 
of a people, once stirred, are difficult to rein in. After the mutila- 
tion of the Hermae, the parodies of the mysteries, and the ensu- 
ing great terror, the atmosphere in Athens was highly charged. 
Opposition to the expedition or to its reinforcement might be 
cited as evidence of hostility to the democracy, and few would 
have dared speak against the proposal. 

More surprising was the Athenian assembly's decision to re- 
tain Nicias in his command in spite of his request to be relieved. 
So strange was this action that it has provoked one modern histo- 
rian to suggest that Nicias’ political enemies sponsored it in order 
to prevent him from returning to Athens.5? But it is better to 


$!| accept the reading xai éxatov found only in manuscript H. For support- 
ing argument see Dover, HCT IV, 393. Thucydides tells us that the letter was 
read to the assembly, and the decision to send reinforcements and appoint the 
new generals was voted by that assembly. He tells us nothing, however, about 
the discussion that must have taken place before the votes. We cannot know, 
therefore, if there was any disagreement or, if so, what was its nature, who and 
how many were the nay-sayers. Unless Thucydides deceives us badly here, 
however, we should assume that the favorable majority was substantial and the 
opposition slight. 

$26. 1.1, 6.6.1, 6.8.4, 6.19.2 and especially 6.24. 

®3Meyer, GdA IV, 533. For a response see Busolt, GG l1I:2, 1355, n. 4. 
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seek an explanation in the special place that Nicias held in the 
minds of the Athenian people, and Plutarch provides us with 
important clues to their relationship.9* Nicias reached the 
heights of civic honor and political power by a unique variety of 
devices, some traditional and some new. He had served as a 
colleague of Pericles on several occasions, succeeding, in part, to 
his prestige, especially among the opponents of Cleon. Those 
Athenians who feared and abhorred everything that Cleon repre- 
sented must have continued to hold a special regard for the man 
who had always been his principal antagonist. Nicias tried to 
conduct himself in the same dignified manner as traditional aris- 
tocratic politicians, but he lacked the haughtiness that gained 
both the respect and dislike of the masses. “His dignity was not 
the austere, offensive kind but was mixed with a degree of pru- 
dence; he won over the masses because he seemed to fear 
them.”® 

The speeches that Thucydides attributed to Nicias show him 
to be a polished speaker, perhaps even trained by the sophists, 


64Some readers will question reliance on so late a source as Plutarch. I have 
set forth my method in dealing with him in the Preface to my Outbreak, but it 
seems useful to say something more here. That no historian can afford to ignore 
his work can easily be shown by Horne a passage from his life of Nicias: 
“Those deeds which Thucydides and Philistus have set forth ... | have run 
over briefly. . . ; but those details which have escaped most writers, and which 
others have mentioned casually, or which are found on ancient votive offerings 
or in public decrees, these [ have tried to collect, not massing together useless 
material of research, but handing on such as furthers the appreciation of charac- 
ter and temperament" (Nicias 1.5, Perrin's translation). Thus, Plutarch's ac- 
count uses not only Thucydides but also Philistus, a contemporary and a 
witness to the siege of Syracuse, and preserves physical evidence that would 
otherwise reach us only as the product of the archaeologist's spade. In other 
passages he quotes the fourth-century historian Timaeus. Timaeus is a much 
less reliable source, and Plutarch treats him critically. Plutarch also quotes from 
contemporary comic poets and is often our only source for the quoted passages, 
as he is for otherwise lost lines of Euripides. These are but the hard nuggets of 
evidence, otherwise unavailable to us, that the text reveals. Behind them are 
great stores of histories, chronicles, treatises, compendia, and poetry lost to the 
modern scholar. Not all these sources deserve equal respect, and we know that 
Plutarch did not always use them as we would for, among other things, he was 
a biographer and a moralist, though a careful and critical one. Still, it seems 
unwise to reject the evidence of an author so much better informed than we are, 
especially, as in this case, when he is dealing with the reputation of his subject 
in his own time and afterwards. 
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but, as we have seen, he was not quick in debate; he was easily 
flustered, forced into mistakes, and overcome by his opponents. 
Once again Plutarch provides a persuasive analysis of the Athe- 
nians’ reactions to these failings: “In political life his timidity and 
the ease with which the professional informers put him into 
confusion even made him seem a popular, democratic figure, and 
gave him in no small measure the power that comes from the 
people, because they fear those who are contemptuous of them 
and increase the power of those who fear them. For there is no 
greater honor to the masses than not to be despised by their 
superiors.”®® Besides benefitting from his style and manner, 
Nicias actively sought to win the favor of the Athenian people by 
the calculated expenditure of his vast personal wealth. In this he 
was treading the same ground as Cimon in an earlier generation, 
but Nicias augmented the effectiveness of his benefactions with a 
rare theatrical flair. His striking display at Delos was noteworthy 
both for the care with which its choral and dramatic elements 
were prepared and for its overall theatrical effect.” Even more 
directly theatrical were the many times he provided a chorus for 
the dramatic festivals of Dionysus. He never lost, and when his 
entries won, he dedicated and placed the tripods in the sacred 
ground belonging to the temple of Dionysus. 

Once he used the occasion of one of his choragic victories to 
stage a performance of his own. In one of the choruses that he 
supplied, one of his own domestic servants appeared dressed as 
the god Dionysus. His youthful good looks captivated the audi- 
ence, which launched into prolonged applause. Seizing the mo- 
ment, Nicias arose when the applause subsided and publicly 
gave the slave his freedom, saying “It is unholy for one who has 
been proclaimed a god to be a slave.”®8 In a less extemporaneous 
way Nicias worked hard at what we might today call “creating 
an image.” Imitating Pericles’ practice, he remained aloof and 
avoided conviviality, as well as public conversations and occa- 
sions. Like his model, he buried himself in his official work, 
whether he was serving as general or member of the Athenian 
council, but unlike Pericles, he was both ostentatious and 
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87Plut. Nic. 3.4-6 and above, 
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apologetic about his behavior. [Ie placed friends at the locked 
doors of his house to ask the pardon of those who came on the 
grounds that "at that very moment Nicias was occupied with 
important public business."$? Nicias also employed what might 
be called today a "public relations expert," a certain Hiero who 
had been raised and educated in Nicias' household. Plutarch calls 
him Nicias' "chief fellow-tragedian in these matters and his col- 
league in placing round him a cloak of dignity and reputation." 7? 
It was one of Hiero's jobs to circulate stories about what a hard 
life Nicias was living in order to serve his city. "Even when he is 
taking his bath and while eating his dinner some kind of public 
business is bound to engage him. He neglects his private affairs 
by thinking always of the common good and barely begins to lie 
down to sleep until the first watch of the night. That is why he is 
not in good physical condition and is not gentle and kind to his 
friends, and he has lost friends, as well as money, while serving 
the city. Others gain friends and enrich themselves while enjoy- 
ing themselves in the public forum and toying with the public 
interest.”7! 

An important aspect of Nicias’ public image was his piety. 
Almost all his public benefactions and dramatic displays, we 
must remember, were in connection with some religious activity: 
the rededication of Delos, the festival of Dionysus, gymnastic 
exhibitions at other festivals (probably the Panathenaic), the ded- 
ication of a gilded statue of Athena on the Acropolis, and count- 
less more. In addition, he was famous for his devotion to seers 
and soothsayers; this may have earned him contempt among the 
enlightened, but it enhanced his reputation for religiosity and 
piety among the many. Fle further increased that reputation by 
his behavior on the battlefield after his victory at Corinth in 425. 
As victor he held the field and could collect and bury his dead. 
Having done so, he marched off but then learned that two 
corpses had inadvertently been left unburied. He sent a herald 
back to the Corinthians asking permission to bury them, thereby 
abandoning the right to set up a trophy of victory, for victors do 


S9»Plut. Nic. 5.2. 
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not need the permission of the enemy to bury their dead. 
“Nevertheless,” Plutarch says, “he preferred to give up the 
honor and glory of the victory than to leave two citizens un- 
buried.” 72 The anecdote is striking evidence of the close relation- 
ship that the ancient Greeks saw between civic duty and religion, 
and it shows why Nicias held a special place in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

Most Athenians must have believed that such piety went far to 
explain why Nicias was Athens’ most consistently successful 
general. During the Archidamian War he had captured Cythera, 
recovered many towns in Thrace, captured Minoa off Megara 
and the Megarian port of Nisaea, and defeated the Corinthians in 
a battle in their territory. Plutarch may have been right in saying 
that he carefully chose his commands with an eye toward those 
that were likely to be quick, easy, successful, and safe,?? but the 
Athenians knew he never lost, any more than his choruses lost in 
the dramatic competitions of Dionysus. Such a man was likely to 
be a good general, but even more surely, he was lucky and a 
favorite of the gods. Why, even his name was connected to the 
word meaning victory.?* 

We should not be surprised, therefore, that less than two years 
after the gods had been insulted by the desecration of the mys- 
teries and the mutilation of the Hermae, the Athenians refused 
to excuse from service the one man most beloved of the gods, the 
man who was their talisman of victory. If he were ill, he would 
recover; in any case, he would be assisted by healthy and vigor- 
ous colleagues. If he were gloomy and pessimistic, everyone 
knew of his proverbial caution and the doubts with which he had 
entered on the expedition. The arrival of Demosthenes and the 
reinforcements would cheer and reinvigorate him. Even with his 
original force he had come within a whisker of taking Syracuse. 
Surely with reinforcement and able colleagues his skill and good 
fortune would soon produce victory. Such reasoning must have 
induced the Athenians to maintain Nicias in his unwelcome 
command. 


72Plut. Nic. 6.4. 
73Plut. Nic. 6.102. 
TAn omen noticed by Timaeus (Plut., Nic. 1.3). 


12. Athens on the Defensive 


News of the Athenians’ decision to reinforce their army and 
navy in Sicily reached Sparta late in the winter, perhaps in 
February of 413. Thucydides tells us that the Spartans were 
already preparing for the invasion of Attica that would formally 
renew the war. In addition to the usual preparations, they sent 
round to their allies to gather tools and iron for clamps with 
which they meant to build a permanent fort in Attica. The 
Corinthians, the Syracusans, and Alcibiades had been urging 
this course on them for some time, and Thucydides tells us that 
after Alcibiades’ speech the previous winter the Spartans at last 
turned their attention to the fortification on the hill of Decelea.! 
But he also tells us that even before that speech the Spartans had 
been inclined to invade Attica, but delayed, and even after the 
speech and the alleged commitment the Spartans waited more 
than a year to act. What moved the Spartans to action was not 
the gradual erosion of Spartan resistance by the persuasive tal- 
ents of Alcibiades and his colleagues, but two important changes 
in the overall situation. 

At the time of Alcibiades’ speech the Athenians seemed to be 
on the point of taking Syracuse. Prudent calculation suggested 
that the Athenians would soon be able to bring back to mainland 
Greece their vast armada and considerable army, probably aug- 
mented by newly acquired allies from Sicily. Athenian fi- 
nances, already considerably restored, would be still further in- 
creased by booty and contributions from the great island in the 
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west. Cautious leaders in Sparta would have been reluctant to 
renew open warfare at such a time. There is even some evidence 
that the peace faction in Sparta may have used that moment to 
persuade their fellow citizens to strengthen the peace with 
Athens by offering to submit all outstanding issues to arbitration 
in accordance with the Thirty Years’ Peace of 445.? The Athe- 
nian refusal of such a proposal would have discredited the 
Spartan friends of peace, and this refusal may have been the first 
step in prodding Sparta into action. The news of Gylippus' suc- 
cess and the reversal of Athenian fortunes in Sicily would surely 
have bolstered Spartan determination. A year after Alcibiades' 
speech everything had changed. Athens' Sicilian expedition, 
which had been a deterrent to resuming the war, now consti- 
tuted a reason for Spartan optimism. Athens was losing, and in 
the process she was wasting men, ships, money, and prestige. 
The news that the Athenians were sending another major force 
to the west only strengthened the argument for invading Attica: 
the Athenians would be less able to resist, or the invasion might 
prevent them from sending the reinforcements.? 

These were reasons sufficient to explain the Spartan mobiliza- 
tion for a campaign in 413, but Thucydides tells us that there 


* Thucydides (7.18.3) speaks of Spartan proposals for arbitration which were 
rejected by the Athenians: xai óaáxuc ztegí vov óuagogai yévowro tüv xarà 
tac onovdas  áuqiufngrovuévov, &¢ dixag  zooxaAovuéívov  ràv 
Aaxedatpoviwv o)x AOedov émitoénerv. The language seems to suggest re- 
peated offers repeatedly rejected, but this is the first mention Thucydides 
makes of them, and if they were made earlier and repeatedly the omission 
would be serious enough to amount to distortion. The omission or suppression 
of these offers and rejections, moreover, would be most surprising, for their 
inclusion would give strong support to Thucydides’ general interpretation that 
the foolish Athenian demos, misled by demagogues and without the guidance 
of men like Pericles, repeatedly made disastrous errors. The likeliest explana- 
tion is that the Spartan offers and Athenian refusals all came in the year before 
the fortification of Decelea, but even so, Thucydides’ failure to be more specific 
is disquieting. Whenever the offers were made, they were very important, for 
they were the essential ingredient in obtaining the kind of peace that Pericles 
had sought and Nicias had not achieved. We should like to know why the 
Athenians rejected it and how the argument ran. If the offer was sincere it 
would have provided legitimacy to the principle of dual hegemony in Greece by 
two equal and cooperating powers; it might even have given the Athenians a 
free hand in Sicily. The silence of our sources on all this is frustrating. 
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was another, no less important clement. In all the years since the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War the Spartans had fought with 
a guilty conscience. They knew that the fighting had begun 
when their Theban allies had violated a truce with their attack on 
Plataea. Even more serious, the Spartans recognized that in re- 
fusing to submit grievances to arbitration in the years before 431, 
they had broken their sworn oaths and violated the Thirty Years’ 
Peace. To the pious and superstitious Spartans these transgres- 
sions were explanation enough for their sufferings in the war. 
But here, too, everything had changed in the year since the 
speech of Alcibiades. It was the Athenians who, by attacking 
Spartan territory in Laconia, had now broken the oaths that they 
had taken in the Peace of Nicias; they were now the ones who 
refused arbitration. The gods could be expected to visit upon the 
Athenians the kind of retribution hitherto suffered by the 
Spartans. “At this time, therefore, the Spartans believed that the 
Athenians had come round to commit the same transgression of 
which the Spartans had been guilty before and were eager to go 
to war.”* Together the changes in the material and moral condi- 
tions gave Sparta the confidence to renew the war. 

At the beginning of March of 413, earlier than any of their 
previous invasions, the Spartans and their allies marched into 
Attica under the command of King Agis. The army began the 
usual devastation of the countryside and then set to work fortify- 
ing Decelea, apportioning the work among the contingents from 
the several cities. The site was well chosen for its purpose, 
thanks to the counsel of Alcibiades. Decelea was about fourteen 
miles to the north-northeast of Athens and about the same dis- 
tance, along the main route by way of Oropus, from Boeotia. Its 
hill, on which the Spartans built their fort, was defensible and 
high enough to dominate the plain for purposes of devastating 
the country and to keep watch on Athens, which was quite 
visible from the summit.® During this first summer of its exis- 

32518:3: 

5For Alcibiades' advice sce 6.91.6 and Lysias 14.3o. Diodorus (13.9.1) says 
that Alcibiades came along with Agis, but it seems incredible that Thucydides 
would omit that detail if it were true. Plutarch (Ak. 23.7) pictures Alcibiades as 


being in Sparta, engaged in domestic intrigue, while Agis was on campaign. 
$2.19.1-2; Dover, HCT IV, 395; Busolt, GG l1I:2, 1359; see Map 2. 
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tence the fort at Decelea was occupied by the entire Peloponne- 
sian army, thereafter by garrisons from each of the allied contin- 
gents in rotation.” 

The Spartan occupation of Decelea proved to be a terrible 
strain on Athenian resources, both material and moral. Even 
when the Spartans made their annual invasions during the Ar- 
chidamian War, they had never stayed more than forty days. For 
the rest of the year the Athenians could use the land in a number 
of ways and enjoy free access to the country, which was the 
home of most of them. Now they were permanently deprived of 
all the territory outside the walled area of the city and the 
Piraeus. In the first year of the fortification, moreover, more 
than 20,000 slaves deserted, many of them fleeing from the silver 
mines, whose revenues would also be denied the Athenians 
thenceforth. Cattle and pack animals were also lost. The The- 
bans took special advantage of the opportunities afforded them 
by their proximity to Attica, as a fourth century historian makes 
clear: "[Thebes] came to prosper in a much higher degree when 
the Lacedaemonians fortified Decelea against the Athenians; for 
they took over the prisoners and all the other spoils of the war at 
a small price, and, as they inhabited the neighboring country, 
carried off to their homes all the furnishing material in Attica, 
beginning with the wood and tiles of the houses. The country of 
the Athenians at that time had been the most lavishly furnished 
in Greece, for it had suffered but slight injury from the 
Lacedaemonians in the former invasion.”8 

The fort at Decelea strained Athenian military resources. As 
Thucydides puts it, “instead of a city Athens became a gar- 
risoned fortress."? Foot soldiers of every age had to do guard 
duty at the walls or perform military service somewhere else. '? 
During the day they took turns, but at night they all had to stand 
watch against a Spartan attack, and this went on winter and 
summer for the rest of the war. The cavalry bore even a heavier 


7 
TEATAR: 
8 Hellenica Oxyrbynchia 12.3, translated by B. D. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt in 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri V (London, 1908), 229. 
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burden, for it went out every day to keep the army at Decelea at 
bay, and the rocky ground lamed the horses, and enemy 
weapons wounded them.!! The very fact that Athenian caval- 
rymen were forced to do service in Attica was a tribute to the 
success of the fort at Decelea, for they were badly needed in 
Sicily. 

The Peloponnesian occupation of Decelea also imposed a 
heavy financial burden on Athens, for it barred the road to 
Oropus and thereby interfered with the import of supplies from 
Euboea. In 431 the Athenians had moved their major livestock to 
that island, which became increasingly important to them in the 
course of the war, both as a pastureland and as a convenient 
transfer point for imported necessities. '? The fortification of De- 
celea compelled the Athenians to abandon the overland route 
from Euboea which they had formerly used and to replace it 
with what Thucydides tells us was a more expensive sea passage, 
around Sunium.'? The additional cost of imports, the expense of 
maintaining armed forces in Attica, the loss of revenue from the 
mines and of capital in the countryside, all at the same time that 
Athens was expending great sums for the Sicilian campaign, put 
great pressure on Athenian finances. In an attempt to increase 
their revenues the Athenians cancelled tribute payments and 
replaced them with a 5 percent tax on goods imported or ex- 
ported by sea.'* 

In spite of all these new troubles the Athenians persevered 
with their Sicilian campaign, and Thucydides conveys a sense of 
how remarkable their actions were: “The heaviest burden on 
them was that they had to wage two wars at the same time, and 
they had reached such a degree of determination as no one would 
have believed if he heard about it beforehand. For who would 
believe that they, who were themselves besieged by the 
Peloponnesians who had built a fortress in their country, would 
not, even so, abandon Sicily, but would likewise lay siege to 
Syracuse there, a city no smaller than Athens itself, and that 
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they should have caused the Greeks to make so great a miscalcu- 
lation of their power and daring—since at the beginning of the 
war some thought they could hold out for a year, some two, and 
some three, but no one for more than three years if the Pelopon- 
nesians invaded their country—that in the seventeenth year after 
the first invasion they should have gone to Sicily, though already 
thoroughly worn out by the war, and launched another war not 
smaller than the one they already had against the Peclopon- 
nesus.”?5 

Athens’ financial troubles indirectly led to what was surely the 
most horrible atrocity in the long and terrible war. During their 
preparations for sending reinforcements to Sicily the Athenians 
had hired a special contingent of Thracian peltasts from the Dii 
tribe. Thirteen hundred of these knife-carrying barbarians ar- 
rived in Athens in the spring of 413 after Demosthenes had 
already sailed, too late to take part in the Sicilian campaign. 
They might have been useful against the Peloponnesians at De- 
celea, but the Athenians found it too expensive to pay them in 
view of the great strain on the treasury at that time. They there- 
fore sent them home under the guidance of Dieitrephes, an 
Athenian commander. He was ordered to use them to do any 
damage to the enemy that opportunity offered. As he sailed 
along the Euripus, he led them in a raid on Tanagra in Boeotia, 
then quickly retreated across the water to Chalcis in Euboea. 
From there he crossed the Euripus again by night and landed in 
Boeotia (see Map 2). 

He camped near the little town of Mycalessus and attacked it 
at daybreak. Surprise was complete, for the town was of no im- 
portance, well inland, and never had expected to be involved in 
the fighting. Its walls were in disrepair, but that did not matter, 
for the gates werc open, so little did the citizens fear attack. What 
happened next is best described by Thucydides. “The Thracians 
burst into Mycalessus, sacked the houses and the temples, and 
butchered the people, sparing neither old nor young, but killing 
every one they met in whatever order they came upon them, 
even children and women, and pack animals, too, and anything 
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they saw that was alive. For the Thracian race, like the most 
barbarous peoples, is most murderous when it has nothing to 
fear. At this time there was much distressed confusion, and 
every kind of destruction took place. They also attacked a boys’ 
school which was the largest in the town; the children had just 
come in, and they cut down every one of them. This disaster was 
greater than any that had befallen a whole city and more unex- 
pected and horrible than any other."'$ When the Thebans 
learned what had happened, they came as quickly as they could, 
pursued the barbarians, deprived them of their booty and killed 
250 of them before they made their escape. But it was too late for 
Mycalessus, a good part of whose citizens had been killed.!? 

The Peloponnesians, meanwhile, were not asleep. The good 
news from Sicily convinced the Corinthians and Spartans that 
they had been right to help Syracuse and encouraged them to 
increase their assistance. They planned to send their own and 
allied hoplites to Sicily in troop carriers and the Corinthians 
prepared 25 triremes to serve as a convoy for them; they would 
challenge the Athenian fleet at Naupactus in a naval battle and 
so allow their troopships to get through to the west.!? In the 
spring of 413, while they were building the fort at Decelea, the 
Spartans picked out 600 of the best helots and neodamodeis and 
placed them under the command of a Spartan officer, Eccritus. 
The Boeotians selected 300 hoplites under two Thebans and one 
Thespian commander. Together these two contingents set out at 
once from Cape Taenarum at the southern tip of Laconia, across 
the open sea.'? The Corinthians put together a force of 500 
hoplites made up of some Corinthians and some Arcadian mer- 
cenaries, while the Sicyonians provided a contingent of 200 hop- 
lites. These troops were able to sail safely through the Corin- 
thian Gulf, past the Athenian fleet at Naupactus, protected by the 
25 Corinthian triremes drawn up opposite the Athenians. ?° 


162727515520: 
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The Athenians were also busy toward the end of the winter. 
While Eurymedon was on his way to bring money and encour- 
agement to Nicias and his colleagues at Sicily, Demosthenes was 
in Athens preparing the major relief expedition. At Athens he 
gathered ships, money, and hoplites and sent word to the allies 
to prepare their contingents. He also sent a fleet of 20 ships 
under the command of Conon to Naupactus to prevent the 
Corinthians and other Peloponnesians from sending ships to Sic- 
ily. Apparently in the years since the Peace of Nicias, Athens 
had not needed to maintain a fleet there, but the renewal of the 
war changed that.?’ At the very beginning of spring in 413, at 
the same time as the Spartan fortification of Decelea, the Athe- 
nians sent two fleets off, one under Charicles and the other under 
Demosthenes. In light of the urgency of Nicias’ plea we might 
expect them to sail to Sicily with all possible speed, but they did 
not. Charicles, one of the members on the board that had in- 
quired into the mutilation of the Hermae,?? had orders to take 
his 3o ships and collect hoplites from Argos and then to attack 
the Laconian coast. Demosthenes had 60 Athenian and 5 Chian 
ships, 1,200 Athenian hoplites and an unspecified number from 
the islands. But he did not sail directly for Sicily, though that 
was his ultimate destination. Instead he was ordered, along the 
way, to help Charicles in his attack on Laconia, so he went to 
Aegina to complete the collection of his forces and to wait until 
Charicles had picked up the Argives.?? 

When all was ready, he joined Charicles and the Argives, 
sailed to Epidaurus Limera on the Laconian coast, and ravaged 
its fields (see Map 4). Then they sailed down the coast to a small 
cape just opposite the island of Cythera and fortified its isthmus. 
They intended it to be another Pylos to which helots could 
escape from the Spartans and from which raids against Laconia 
could be launched.?* The idea must have seemed both reason- 
able and attractive, especially as a countermeasure to the fortifi- 
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cation of Decelea. Perhaps the Athenians had even higher hopes 
for it, remembering how their fortification of Pylos had caused 
the Spartans to evacuate Attica immediately and then to make 
the mistakes that led to the capture of their men on Sphacteria. If 
so, they were doomed to disappointment. The new base was not 
well located to attract helot desertions, for it was far from Mes- 
senia, nor do we know of any significant Athenian actions 
launched from it. The Spartans, moreover, appear not to have 
responded strongly to its establishment, and the Athenians 
abandoned it the next winter.?? The venture turned out not to be 
worth the effort, and the delay it caused was costly for the 
Athenian effort in Sicily, but we should not allow the wisdom of 
hindsight to blind us to its attractions in the spring of 413. 
When the fort had been completed, Charicles left a garrison in 
it and sailed back to Athens, and the Argives went home as 
well.?$ Meanwhile, Demosthenes sailed along the coast toward 
Corcyra, on the usual route to the west. At Pheia in Elis he 
found and destroyed a troop carrier full of Corinthian hoplites 
bound for Sicily, but the sailors and hoplites got away and were 
later able to find another ship. Demosthenes sailed on to Zacyn- 
thus and Cephallenia, where he recruited more hoplites and sent 
for others to his friends, the Messenians of Naupactus (see Map 
3). From there he sailed to the mainland at Acarnania, the scene 
of his earlier triumphs, and met Eurymedon on his way back 
from Sicily. He came to bring Demosthenes the bad news of a 
serious Athenian reversal near Syracuse. There was need to col- 
lect the necessary forces as quickly as possible and hurry to 
Sicily. Before they could do anything, however, Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon were joined by Conon from Naupactus. He 
complained that he had only 18 triremes to combat the 25 
Corinthian vessels that prevented interference with Peloponne- 
sian ships in the Corinthian Gulf. Later events would show that 
Conon was a bold and talented sailor, so it is surprising to find 
him unwilling to engage the enemy with such odds when we 
remember the much greater odds Phormio had overcome in 
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429.?' Perhaps the crews of his ships were the dregs of the 
Athenian navy, and the better men were on their way to Sicily. 
In any case, Demosthenes and E.urymedon sent him “the best 10 
ships they had." Then Eurymedon went to Corcyra to collect 
more hoplites and enough Corcyracan sailors to man 15 ships. 
Demosthenes gathered slingers and javelin throwers from his old 
haunts in Acarnania. Soon they both set sail for Italy on the way 
to Sicily.?* 

The bad news brought by Eurymedon was that Gylippus had 
captured the Athenian base at Plemmyrium. At the beginning of 
spring, while the Peloponnesians were at work at Decclea and 
the Athenians busy in Laconia, Gylippus came back to Syracuse 
with the soldiers he had recruited throughout Sicily. He had 
reason to know that all his success could be undone when De- 
mosthenes and Eurymedon arrived with new forces. They 
would provide bold, vigorous leadership in place of that offered 
by the discouraged and ailing Nicias. Their appearance and any 
victory they might achieve could quickly discourage the Syracu- 
sans and turn their thoughts once again to peace negotiations. 
The defense of their city, moreover, was expensive for the 
Syracusans. None of their allies supplied them with moncy, and 
they were supporting perhaps as many as 7,000 foreign sol- 
diers.?? The Athenian blockade, however imperfect, must have 
cut off income to private citizens from trade and from the public 
treasury in import duties. The Syracusans also incurred unusual 
expenses in building, fitting out, and manning warships for, 
unlike the Athenians, they neither maintained a fleet in 
peacetime nor received income from subjects adequate to sup- 
port one. For all these reasons the Syracusans must have fi- 
nanced their defense in great part with reserve funds, which 
must have been seriously depleted by 413. For that reason alone, 
the arrival of the Athenian reinforcements, with their promise of 
prolonging the war, may have led the Syracusans to consider 
surrender. 


273.83. Thucydides does not say how the Athenian fleet diminished from 20 
to 18. 
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Gylippus, therefore, conceived a plan to meet these problems. 
His practiced military eye discerned the dangerous position in 
which the Athenians had placed themselves at Plemmyrium. If 
he could capture the Athenian position there, he could deprive 
the Athenians of their naval base at the mouth of the harbor, 
forcing them to move their ships either back to their original base 
on the shore near Syracuse or out of Syracuse harbor altogether, 
to Thapsus or Catana. In the first case they would then be 
exposed to attacks from the land forces of Gylippus and to the 
diseases coming from the low-lying marshes. In the second, they 
would find it difficult, if not impossible, to maintain a close 
blockade of the harbors of Syracuse. A success at Plemmyrium 
would also bring him the food, naval supplies, and money that 
were stored in its strongholds, a double gain, at once depriving 
the enemy and assisting the Syracusans. Finally, a victory of that 
sort would strengthen Syracusan morale at a crucial moment. 

Gylippus’ plan required a naval attack to serve as a diversion 
while his army crept up on the Athenian base from the land side. 
There was the rub, for the Syracusans had experienced no suc- 
cess against the Athenian fleet and thought it to be invincible. 
Gylippus’ strategy, however, did not require a naval victory, but 
merely enough of a fight to distract the Athenians from the main 
action, which would take place on land. Naturally, he could not 
reveal this aspect of his strategy to the Syracusans, who might 
drown while creating the necessary diversion, and to persuade 
them to sail against the Athenians, he relied principally on Her- 
mocrates, who, though no longer in office, had not lost his per- 
suasive powers. His main argument was that the Athenians had 
become great seamen not through heredity but by the experience 
that had been forced on them in the Persian war and by the 
daring with which they terrified their victims. If the Syracusans 
showed similar daring they would take the Athenians by sur- 
prise, terrify them in the same way, and so overcome the 
enemy’s advantage in experience. Gylippus and others also en- 
dorsed the plan for a battle at sea, and the Syracusans, enthusias- 
tically persuaded, manned the ships.?? 
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Protected by darkness, Gylippus took his army on a night 
march toward Plemmyrium. Simultaneously, 35 Syracusan 
triremes from within the Great Harbor and 45 from the Little 
Harbor made a rendezvous off Ortygia and together launched 
an attack from the sea against Plemmyrium at different points. 
The Athenians, though taken by surprise, managed to put 60 
triremes into the water; 25 confronted the smaller Syracusan 
squadron in the Great Harbor, while the rest sailed out to meet 
the enemy fleet outside it. The fighting at the mouth of the 
harbor was fierce, as the Athenians tried to prevent the larger 
squadron from entering, and for a time neither side had a clear 
advantage. The Athenian land forces, meanwhile, having no 
notion of Gylippus’ plan, went down to the shore to watch the 
fighting. At daybreak Gylippus attacked the ill-defended forts, 
took them by surprise and captured all three, the garrisons of the 
smaller two fleeing without a fight. The fleeing troops were able 
to make their way back to the original Athenian base near the 
Anapus on boats and a merchant ship, the difficulty of their 
flight varying as the naval battle in the harbor gave the advantage 
first to one side and then the other. Finally, Syracusan inexperi- 
ence at sea gave way to Athenian discipline and skill. The squad- 
ron outside the harbor forced its way in but then broke forma- 
tion, and its ships fell foul of one another and “bestowed the 
victory upon the Athenians.” Once the tide had turned, the 
Athenian fleet not only defeated this disorganized squadron but 
also the fleet from within the harbor which earlier had held the 
upper hand. The Athenians sank 11 ships and lost 3 of their 
own. They.set up a trophy on a small island off Plemmyrium to 
prove their victory and control of the sea and withdrew to their 
camp near the Anapus.?! 

But the Athenians' triumph at sea was Pyrrhic, at best. They 
suffered many casualties and many of their garrison troops were 
taken prisoner. The food, property, and naval supplies (the sails 
and tackle of 40 triremes were lost, as well as 3 triremes caught 
on shore) in the forts were captured by Gylippus. The greatest 
cost of the loss of Plemmyrium, however, was strategic, as 
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Thucydides makes clear: “The taking of Plemmyrium did the 
greatest and most serious harm to the Athenian army. Even 
entry into the harbor was no longer safe for convoys of supplies, 
for the Syracusans, looking out for them there with ships, stood 
in their way, and from then on supply ships could only enter by 
fighting their way through. In general the loss of Plemmyrium 
brought bewilderment and discouragement to the arm y."?? 

The Syracusans moved swiftly to take advantage of their suc- 
cess, hoping to gather their resources and defeat the Athenians 
before Demosthenes and Eurymedon could arrive with their 
reinforcements. They sent a ship to the Peloponnesus to report 
their victory and urge their allies to press the war against Athens 
even more vigorously. The Syracusan admiral Agatharchus took 
11 triremes to Italy, for information had been received that 
Athenian supplies were coming that way. They found the sup- 
ply boats and destroyed most of them, and at Caulonia they 
burned timber that had been prepared for Athenian ship repairs. 
At Locri they picked up some Thespian hoplites who had come 
on a merchant ship. On the way back they were ambushed by 20 
Athenian ships, but slipped through to Syracuse with the loss of 
only one trireme. 

In the Great Harbor of Syracuse the two hostile navies en- 
gaged in occasional skirmishes and tried various tricks to harm 
one another, but, for the most part, each stayed at its base. The 
Syracusans, however, launched a diplomatic offensive in Sicily, 
sending envoys from Corinth, Ambracia, and Sparta to the sev- 
eral cities to announce the capture of Plemmyrium and to explain 
away the defeat at sea as a result only of their inexperience. 
Foreigners were sent, no doubt, because they were thought to be 
more credible than Syracusans. Their purpose was to get more 
help, both on land and sea, and they argued that if the Sicilians 
could defeat the Athenians before their reinforcements arrived 
they could drive them from Sicily and end the war there.?? They 
met with considerable success, for Camarina sent 500 hoplites, 
300 javelin throwers, and 300 archers. Gela sent 5 ships, 400 
javelin throwers, and 200 cavalry. Except for Catana and Naxos, 
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who were allied to Athens, and Acragas, which remained neu- 
tral, “almost all of Sicily ... the others who previously stood by 
and watched, now joined with and came to the aid of the Syracu- 
sans against the Athenians."?* 

While the Syracusans' representatives were doing their work, 
however, Nicias took steps to check them. He sent word to his 
Sicel allies at Centoripa, Halicyae, and other places in the inte- 
rior of the island. His intelligence network was as good as usual, 
and he had learned that Acragas would not let the newly re- 
cruited army pass through its territory on the way to Syracuse. 
Many of the new troops must have come from the region around 
Selinus. Since they could not go along the coast past Acragas, 
they must strike north through the territory of Halicyae (see Map 
9). Nicias urged the friendly Sicels to concert their plans and bar 
the way. They did as he asked and waited in ambush for the 
enemy army. They took them quite by surprise, killing 800 
troops and all but one of the envoys who had collected them. 
The Corinthian envoy escaped and led the 1,500 soldiers who 
escaped the ambush to Syracuse, but the surprise assault ended 
all hopes of attacking Nicias on land before his reinforcements 
could arrive. ?5 

If the Syracusans were to strike a blow before that, they must 
try their luck at sea again, and since their recent defeat in the 
Great Harbor something had happened in the Corinthian Gulf, 
far from Sicily, to increase their chances considerably. Since 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon had granted Conon's request for 
help, the Athenians had sent more reinforcements to Naupactus 
under Diphilus, who replaced Conon as commander of the 
squadron, that now numbered 33 triremes. The Peloponnesian 
force, under the Corinthian commander Polyanthes, consisted of 
about 30 ships.’ Probably the ease with which Peloponnesian 
ships were getting out of the gulf led the Athenians to strengthen 
their force at Naupactus and try to cut off the traffic. The 
Peloponnesians likewise increased their commitment to keep the 
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sea lanes free. The Athenians appear to have forced the battle, 
for it took place off Erineus in Achaea, on the Peloponnesian 
shore.?? The Peloponnesians put their ships in line across the 
mouth of a crescent-shaped cove, placing hoplites on the head- 
lands at each end. This was a typically defensive posture such as 
the Peloponnesians had been taking at sea since the war began. 
As Diphilus sailed from Naupactus, he probably considered his 
greatest problem to be to get the enemy to accept battle, but the 
Athenians were taken by surprise. 

The offensive weapon of the Greek trireme was a bronze ram 
at the bow. The trireme was like a torpedo which, when its ram 
struck the hull of the enemy at a good speed, would pierce it and 
sink the ship. The victory in normal circumstances went to the 
ships with the greatest speed and maneuverability, for they 
could break through the enemy line or circle round it, and thus 
take the enemy on the flank or in the rear. The timing and 
cohesion needed to achieve such maneuvers required long train- 
ing and considerable expense. Only the Athenians had been able 
to provide these, so their crews were normally superior and their 
ships victorious. To overcome this advantage, Polyanthes made a 
small but important alteration in the design of his triremes, 
which permitted him to use a new tactic. At the bow of each 
trireme there was an epotis, “an earlike plank projecting from 
each side of the ship,"3? like a cathead on a modern sailing ship 
from which an anchor can be slung. On the trireme the epotis was 
the terminal of the parexeiresia, or outrigger, which was attached 
to the gunwale on each side of the ship and on which were fixed 
the oar pins of the thranites, the top-level rowers of the trireme. 
Normal tactics dictated that the triremes avoid ramming each 
other head on, for that would damage both ships in a way that 
would not necessarily bring the advantage to either. 

As Diphilus approached the Peloponnesians, they remained 
quiet, apparently in the old, timid way, but then Polyanthes 
gave the signal to attack. As the rams passed each other, his 
strengthened catheads struck the more fragile Athenian ones, 


37For the location see Dover, HCT IV, 414. See Map 5b. 
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forcing them to give way, taking the attached outriggers with 
them and thus crippling, but not sinking, the Athenian ships. 
Three Corinthian ships were sunk in the battle and no Athe- 
nian, but 7 Athenian ships were totally disabled by Polyanthes’ 
maneuver. The results were indecisive, for both sides set up 
victory trophies, but the strategic victory went to the Pelopon- 
nesians. The Athenians, after all, had sought them out to destroy 
their fleet and its ability to protect merchant ships and troop 
carriers, and they had failed to do so. For the first time a 
Peloponnesian fleet had fought a numerically superior Athenian 
fleet to a standstill. Morally, as well as strategically, this was a 
great victory for the Peloponnesians. They finally had developed 
a tactic that, for the moment at least, negated the usual Athenian 
tactical superiority. In an open sea, against an enemy who was 
prepared for them, such tactics could be overcome, but in re- 
stricted waters, against an unprepared enemy, they could be 
most effective. ?? 

In Sicily the Syracusans, hearing of the imminent arrival of 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon, decided to try once more to in- 
jure the Athenians before the reinforcements could arrive. This 
time the Syracusans meant to test their luck at sea, and it is clear 
that the news from the Corinthian Gulf had encouraged them to 
do so. They devised a complex but clever plan of battle. The 
inventor seems to have been Ariston of Corinth, who adopted 
the techniques discovered by Polyanthes and added a few ele- 
ments of his own.*? The plan made full use of every advantage 
circumstances offered. The Syracusan ships employed thickened 
catheads, buttressed by fixed stay-beams, both inside and out- 
side the ship.“ In the narrow space of Syracuse harbor, where it 
would be difficult or impossible for the Athenians to break 
through the line (diekplous) or to circle around (periplous), the 
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tactic of precipitating head-on collisions with Athenian ships 
whose prows were not reinforced promised to bring success. The 
magnitude of a Syracusan victory could be enhanced by the fact 
that the Syracusans controlled all the land surrounding the har- 
bor, except for the small coastline between the Athenians’ walls, 
where the Athenian fleet was beached and to which alone it 
could safely return. Since the Syracusans controlled both Or- 
tygia and Plemmyrium, and thus access to the Great Harbor, an 
Athenian defeat could turn into a disaster, for ships falling out of 
line could neither flee the harbor nor escape to the land. They 
would be forced together at a very small point before the area 
enclosed by the walls, where they could not maneuver and 
would fall foul of one another. 4? 

The Athenians, of course, could do nothing about the re- 
stricted land area available to them or the Syracusan command of 
the entrance to the harbor, but they might have responded to the 
new tactics used in the Corinthian Gulf by redesigning their own 
triremes. The Athenians, however, though they knew what had 
happened to the fleet of Diphilus, learned no lesson from it. 
They did not know that the head-on collision was a deliberate 
enemy tactic but instead attributed such crashes to the ignorance 
of the Peloponnesian helmsmen.*? That is the kind of arrogance 
to be expected from a navy made cocky by a long string of 
victories, and it was to prove costly. It was not, however, the 
only surprise that Ariston and the Syracusans had in store. Full 
of renewed confidence, they launched another combined attack 
on land and sea. Gylippus marched an army to the Athenian wall 
facing the city; at the same time Syracusan forces from the garri- 
son at the Olympieum, hoplites, cavalry, and light-armed sol- 
diers, came up to the Athenian wall on the other side. This drew 
full Athenian attention to defending the walls, and when the 
Syracusan fleet came sailing down on them, the Athenians were 
thrown temporarily into confusion, some running to one wall, 
some to the other and, finally, some running to man the fleet. 
The surprise was not crippling, however. The Athenians were 
able to put 75 ships to sea against the 80 enemy vessels facing 
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them. The day was spent in indecisive skirmishing, and after a 
time both land and naval forces were withdrawn. ** 

The next day the Syracusans took no action, leaving Nicias 
free to repair such damage as had been done to his ships and to 
strengthen his naval base in expectation of another attack. The 
beach on which the Athenians drew up their ships was already 
protected by a palisade sunk into the sand beneath the water, 
some distance offshore. It was intended in part, no doubt, as a 
breakwater to shelter the ships from the strong east wind that 
often churned up the bay,*? but it also could protect the Athe- 
nian ships against a pursuing enemy. If they needed to escape 
from battle they could sail to safety through the entrances in it. 
To increase the opportunities for safe withdrawal from battle 
Nicias now placed merchantmen in front of the palisade, one 
before each entrance, the entrances being located about two 
hundred feet apart. Each merchant ship was equipped with a 
crane whose beams carried heavy metal weights in the shape of a 
dolphin. When an enemy ship approached, the "dolphin" could 
be swung over the side and dropped from on high onto the 
enemy ship; with good luck it might crash through the ship's hull 
and sink it. 4$ 

Although the Syracusans allowed Nicias to proceed undis- 
turbed with these measures, they did not waste the time. Aris- 
ton's first stratagem had failed to take the Athenians sufficiently 
by surprise, so he devised another. On the third day he began his 
attack at an earlier hour, but he carried out the same operations 
as on the first day. Again a good part of the day was spent in 
skirmishing, but then Ariston had the Syracusan admirals order 
a withdrawal for rest and dinner. The fleet backed water, and 
the sailors disembarked on the beach, where merchants had been 
ordered to set up a food market. The Athenian commanders 
assumed that the Syracusans had once again been overawed by 
the Athenian fleet. They too withdrew to the shore, they and 
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their men dawdling over dinner and other matters, for they 
thought there would be no more fighting that day. Then the 
Syracusans leaped to the attack, catching the Athenians not only 
unprepared but tired and hungry. It was with considerable diffi- 
culty that the Athenians manned their ships again. 

The two navies faced each other in much the same way as 
before. Soon the Athenian commanders saw that the strain of 
continuing at sea in this way would wear down their men and 
leave them vulnerable to attack by the rested Syracusans, so they 
ordered an immediate attack. They might, of course, have tried 
to retreat to their protected base and avoid fighting that day, but 
retreat before an enemy facing one in line in restricted waters is 
neither easy nor safe. Besides, for an Athenian fleet to refuse 
battle to an enemy of almost equal numbers was unheard of.*? 
The Syracusans met the Athenian onslaught with the head-on 
charge they had so carefully prepared, as well as a few new 
tricks. Since they planned no complicated maneuvers that would 
require balance and maneuverability, the Syracusans were able 
to load their decks with javelin throwers whose missiles disabled 
many Athenian rowers. Even more harm was done by small 
boats containing more javelin throwers; these boats rowed in 
under the oar banks of the Athenian triremes, allowing their 
passengers to kill rowers in all the banks. 

These unorthodox tactics, and the disparity in the physical 
condition of the sailors in the two fleets, resulted in a Syracusan 
victory. The Athenians escaped disaster by fleeing to safety be- 
hind the merchantmen and the palisade. Two reckless Syracusan 
ships that pursued too hotly were destroyed by "dolphins." 
Seven Athenian ships were sunk and many were damaged; many 
Athenian sailors were killed and many taken prisoner. The 
Syracusans dominated the Great Harbor and set up a trophy of 


*'Plutarch (Nic. 20.4-5) says Nicias did not want to fight at all until De- 
mosthenes and Eurymedon arrived and that the issue was forced by the other 
generals who were ambitious and who said that the city's reputation would be 
ruined if they did not fight at once. Diodorus (13. 10.4) says the battle broke out 
when some of the trierarchs could no longer bear the insults hurled at them by 
the Syracusans. Thucydides' account indicates that the Athenians had little 
choice but to fight, as Nicias would have seen. 
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victory. Their confidence was at its peak; they believed they 
were superior to the Athenians at sea and would soon defeat 


them on land, and they made preparations to attack again on 
both. #8 
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13. Defeat on Land and Sea 


Even as the Syracusans rejoiced in their victory and planned to 
exploit it further, the Athenian reinforcements under De- 
mosthenes and Eurymedon arrived. After the fall of Plem- 
myrium, at about the time of the ambush of the Sicilian rein- 
forcements by the Sicels, Demosthenes and Eurymedon had 
sailed from Corcyra to Italy. In lapygia they enlisted 150 javelin 
throwers, and at Metapontum 300 more, as well as 2 triremes. 
From there they moved on to Thurii, where the anti-Athenian 
faction had recently been driven out, making it easy to recruit 
700 hoplites and 300 javelin throwers who might be expected to 
fight with spirit. The Athenian commanders could not have an- 
ticipated a friendly reception during the rest of their trip along 
the Italian coast, for they were excluded from the cities of Cro- 
ton, Locri, and Rhegium. Crossing to Sicily, they presumably 
stopped at Naxos or Catana to prepare for the final leg of their 
voyage. 

The Athenian generals made their appearance in the most 
impressive manner possible. The armada “was decked out theat- 
rically so that the decorations of the weapons and the ensigns of 
the triremes and the multitude of coxswains and pipers might 
strike fear into the enemy."? The force consisted of 73 ships, 
almost 5,000 hoplites, many javelin throwers, slingers, and 
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bowmen, and a commensurate supply of equipment. Their arri- 
val abruptly dampened the Syracusans’ high spirits; they mar- 
veled at the Athenians’ ability to dispatch another powerful force 
despite the Spartan fort at Decelea and wondered if there would 
ever be an end to Syracuse’s danger. The Athenians at Syracuse, 
on the other hand, were naturally encouraged by the new turn of 
events.? 

Demosthenes quickly evaluated the situation. As usual, he 
gave prominence to its psychological elements. Studying the 
campaign before his arrival, he had been highly critical of Nicias' 
delay in beginning the siege of Syracuse. He thought that a quick 
assault and siege would have discouraged the Syracusans and 
made them surrender without sending for help to the Pelopon- 
nesus.* He thought that his arrival, likewise, would have its 
greatest psychological effect if he attacked immediately. He un- 
derstood at once that the key to everything was the Syracusan 
counter-wall on Epipolae which had prevented the siege of Syra- 
cuse. If that were taken, the Athenians could close off Syracuse 
by land. Demosthenes appears to have been sure that the arrival 
of his fleet would allow the Athenians to regain control of the sea 
and complete the blockade from that side. There can be no doubt 
that this plan of action was superior to what the Athenians had 
been doing under Nicias, staying within their double wall and 
making no attempt to enclose the enemy's city. On the other 
hand, gaining control of an ascent to Epipolae and defeating 
Gylippus' forces on it would be both difficult and dangerous, 
which, in part, is why Nicias had not attempted it. Demosthenes 
recognized the difficulty and the danger and did not assume 
success. He was prepared to accept defeat, if necessary, for he 
believed that defeat was preferable to a long and pointless stay in 
Sicily, which would waste Athenian resources and risk the safety 
of its forces. If he attacked Epipolae he might succeed in con- 
quering Sicily; if he failed he would abandon the campaign and 
take the expedition home to fight again another day. In either 
case the war in Sicily would be brought to a long overdue end. 


3 
7.42.1-2. 
7.42.3; for a discussion of this judgment see above, pp. 237-238. 
53.42.35. 
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Demosthenes first undertook some preliminary maneuvers, 
probably to test the mettle of his and the enemy’s troops, to give 
his own men some practice under his command, and to distract 
and confuse the enemy about his true purposes. He led an army 
from within the walls to ravage the country about the Anapus 
River and embarked the fleet to accompany them and defend 
them from enemy attack by sea. The Syracusan fleet stayed on 
the beach, and of the army only some cavalry and javelin throw- 
ers came down from the garrison on the Olympieum to offer 
token resistance. From the point of view of morale and general 
attitude, this was a sign that the initiative had passed once again 
to the Athenians. Next, Demosthenes launched a direct attack 
on the Syracusan counter-wall on Epipolae, presumably using 
“The Circle” as his point of departure. He attacked at several 
points, using soldiers and siege machinery, but the Syracusans 
set fire to the machines and drove off the soldiers. §® 

The problems connected with Demosthenes’ real plan were 
serious enough to encourage attempts to succeed’ otherwise, and 
it probably appeared unwise not to try an attack on the wall 
before undertaking more dangerous schemes. In any case, he 
probably had to exhaust all other devices before he could con- 
vince Nicias to permit the riskier strategy.” It was immediately 
obvious that an attack on Epipolae by daylight would not suc- 
ceed, for the points of access were all difficult and could easily be 
defended by an enemy who was prepared. Demosthenes, there- 
fore, planned a daring assault by night. In the first week of 
August he took his entire land army, perhaps as many as 10,000 
hoplites and the same number of light-armed troops, through the 
darkness before the rising of the moon to the pass at Euryalus. 
The ailing Nicias was left behind within the double walls.* The 
approach must have been remarkably skillful, for although the 
Athenians came through the pass that both they and Gylippus 
had earlier used, and although the Syracusans had stationed a 


$2.42.6-43.1. 

"Thucydides (7.43.1) tells us that only after persuading Nicias and the other 
commanders was he allowed to carry out his plan. See also Plut. Nic. 21.2-4. 

2.43.2. For the date see Busolt, GG Ill:2, 1372 and n. 4. For the numbers 
see Diod. 13.11.3, and Dover, HCT IV, 422. See Map 11. 
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garrison at the fort that guarded it, the Athenians managed to 
achieve a surprise. They took the fort and killed some of its 
garrison, but the others escaped and spread word of the attack. 
The first response came from the elite 600 Syracusans whom 
Hermocrates selected the previous year for special duty. They 
had been treated roughly in their first encounter with the Athe- 
nians, and they fared no better this time.? Although the Syracu- 
san elite fought with spirit, the Athenians again routed them and 
pushed forward to seek out the enemy and complete the victory. 
This first Athenian corps served as shock troops to clear the way 
and draw the main attention of the enemy. Another force, right 
on its heels, headed immediately for the counter-wall as its first 
assignment.!?^ As expected, the Syracusans guarding the wall 
were taken utterly by surprise and fled without resistance, allow- 
ing the Athenians to capture and tear down parts of the wall. 
Gylippus had built outworks projecting from the southern 
side of his wall to protect it. From these, he and his men, still 
dazed by this daring and unexpected night attack, came out to 
repel the Athenians, but the Athenians were able to force them 
back and continue their advance eastward on Epipolae. Their 
success made them eager to take full advantage of the enemy's 
surprise and unprepared condition, but in their eagerness to en- 
gage the rest of the enemy forces before they could rally the 
Athenians themselves fell into some disorder, which soon proved 
costly. As they rushed forward the Athenians encountered a 
regiment of Boeotian hoplites which, keeping its order and com- 
posure, charged the Athenians and put them to rout.!! 
Thucydides tells us how difficult it was to discover what took 
place in this battle, even though he had access to witnesses from 
both sides. Even in a battle by day it is hard for participants to 


*For the 600 sclect Syracusans see 6.96.3 and 97.4. 

107 43.5. Such is my interpretation of GAAou ÔÈ dx tis zootijc TO zaga- 
te(yiopa... fjgovv, and | believe this second force came onto Epipolae by 
way of Euryalus, right behind Demosthenes. Green (Armada, 286, and n. 5) 
believes that this second force came from the round fort, but nothing in 
Thucydides requires that, and his account is in accord with the interpretation 
offered here. 

117.43.6-7; Plut. Nic. 21.5. These Boeotians were apparently Thespians. See 
Busolt, GG 111I:2, 1374, n. 2. 
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know what is happening anywhere but in their own immediate 
vicinity. At night, even with the bright moon that had risen by 
this time, it was harder still, for with large armies engaged and 
men running in every direction it was difficult to tell friend from 
foe.!? Still, Thucydides’ account makes it plain that the turning 
point was the Boeotian check of the Athenian advance. Until that 
moment the Athenian forces had been advancing smoothly in a 
generally eastward direction across the plateau, each detachment 
moving towards its assigned task as it came up onto the heights 
through the Euryalus Pass. But when one Athenian force was 
routed and ran back toward the west, confusion set in. In the 
light of the moon the advancing Athenians could not easily tell 
whether the men running toward them were friends or foes. 
There was confusion, too, at the point of ascent. The generals 
appear not to have placed anyone at the pass to direct the dif- 
ferent companies as they came onto the plateau. These newly 
arrived men found some Athenian forces advancing unchecked, 
others running toward Euryalus in retreat, and others who had 
just come up through the pass and were not yet in motion. The 
new men, as they came onto Epipolae, were therefore unsure as 
to which group they should join. 

The disorder and confusion increased with the passage of 
time. The Syracusans and their allies, as they rallied and turned 
back the Athenians, filled the air with cheers and shouts, thereby 
intensifying the problems of the Athenians, who found it in- 
creasingly difficult to distinguish their own retreating men from 


12Plutarch (Mic. 21.7-8) says that the moon was setting during the confusion 
after the Athenian defeat by the Boeotians and so coming from behind the 
Athenians casting shadows that helped the Syracusans and harmed the Athe- 
nians. Busolt (GG 11:2, 1372, n. 4) points out that the moon rose no more than 
forty-five minutes before or after 10:00 P.M. on August 3, 4, and 5 of 413. Since 
the Athenians reached Epipolae without being observed, they must have 
reached the Euryalus Pass before the rising of the moon, plus or minus 10:00 
P.M. Since the moon reached its height between 3:20 and 5:00 a.M. on those 
three nights, the fighting would have lasted not less than six hours, and proba- 
bly more, but Thucydides' description and all reasonable judgment make that 
impossible. Busolt attributes the story of the effect of the fading moonlight to 
the contemporary Sicilian historian Philistus, and we must agree with his 
conclusions: "Obviously it is a matter of a fantastic embellishment of the night 
battle." 
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the advancing enemy. They repeatedly called out to demand the 
password from the men approaching them, but soon the Syracu- 
sans caught on to the Athenian watchword, and used it to escape 
whenever they were at a disadvantage. The Syracusans, on the 
other hand, had rallied their forces and were pressing forward. 
They had no need to use their password and thus did not reveal 
it to the enemy, leaving the Athenians without a means to extract 
themselves from unfavorable positions. The Dorian custom of 
singing a paean, a war cry or signal for battle, created still greater 
difficulties for the Athenians. The Syracusans and their allies 
were chiefly Dorians, and the sound of their paean, revealing 
that the enemy was suddenly at hand, terrified the Athenians. 
But the Athenian force, though mainly lonian, included such 
Dorian contingents as the Argives and Corcyraeans. They too 
sang out paeans, which were indistinguishable from the enemy’s, 
thereby adding to the Athenians’ terror and complicating the 
task of distinguishing enemy from ally. “Finally, when they had 
once been thrown into confusion, they attacked one another in 
many different parts of the battlefield, friends against friends 
and citizens against fellow citizens, not only did they fall into a 
panic but they even came to blows and were separated only with 
difficulty."!3 

Their unfamiliarity with the terrain, a very serious handicap 
at night, compounded the Athenians' problems. None of them 
knew Epipolae as well as the Syracusans, and many of the men 
who had just arrived in Sicily with Demosthenes and Euryme- 
don had never seen it before that night.'* This disadvantage, 
serious enough during the confused fighting, became disastrous 
when victory turned to defeat, advance to retreat, and retreat to 
rout. In their attempt to escape, many Athenian soldiers jumped 
down the side of the cliffs to their deaths, and many must have 
fallen to the same fate by accident. Not even all those who got 
down to the plain were saved. The experienced men from Nicias' 
army had no trouble finding their way back to camp and safety, 
but the new men from the reinforcing expedition lost their way 


139 44.7-8. 
‘The point is made by Green, Armada, 284. 
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and wandered about until daybreak, when the Syracusan cavalry 
hunted them down and killed them. The result was the greatest 
disaster yet suffered by the Athenians. Between 2,000 and 2,500 
men were killed, and all hope of a quick victory at Syracuse was 
gone.!5 The Syracusans set up victory trophies and, with re- 
stored confidence, sent their general Sicanus with 15 ships to 
Acragas to try to win it over, for a revolution was in process 
there. At the same time Gylippus went by land on another re- 
cruiting expedition into Sicily. He now thought that if he could 
get enough help, he might be able to capture the Athenian walls 
by assault. +6 

Syracusan elation and optimism were matched by Athenian 
discouragement. With the hope of a quick victory gone, the 
generals met to determine the next step. The defeat had badly 
damaged the army’s morale, which had already been weakened 
by another source of distress. The Athenian camp was located on 
marshy ground, and the late summer was a most insalubrious 
time to be there. The men were coming down with disease, 
probably malaria and surely dysentery. “The situation appeared 
to them to be as hopeless as it could be."'? Demosthenes spoke 
with his usual decisiveness and voted to abandon the campaign 
immediately and sail for home while Athens still had naval 
superiority. “He said it would be of more use to Athens to fight 
the war against an enemy who was building a fort against it in its 
own country than against Syracuse, which it was no longer easy 
to subdue, nor was it right, besides, to expend a great deal of 
money to no purpose by continuing the siege.” !® 

The simple common sense and wisdom of Demosthenes’ opin- 
ion seems obvious. Attempts to take the Syracusan counter-wall 
by attacking from the round fort could not succeed. A daylight 
ascent onto Epipolae from another direction was impossible, and 
Gylippus would never again allow himself to be surprised by a 
night attack. Without taking the counter-wall the Athenians 


"Plutarch (Nic. 21.9) gives the figure of 2,000, and Diodorus (13.11.5) gives 
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could not besiege Syracuse. They might linger in their present 
position in the hope that something else would turn up, but, as 
Demosthenes had pointed out, every day they spent in Sicily 
exacted a cost from Athens in money, men, and ships she needed 
to fight Sparta at home. The low morale of the men and the 
continuing ravages of disease were further reasons for abandon- 
ing the campaign, especially since there would be no more rein- 
forcements to supplement and encourage them. 

Since Nicias had opposed the expedition from the first, had 
already asked the Athenians to withdraw it and, if not, at least to 
relieve him of the command, we may be surprised that he re- 
sisted Demosthenes’ advice. Thucydides tells us that Nicias 
knew that the Athenians were in a dangerous situation but did 
not, in any case, want a vote to be taken in favor of retreat lest 
word of the decision reach the enemy. He feared that such in- 
formation would alert the Syracusans to Athenian weakness and 
encourage them to cut off retreat if and when it was decided 
upon. Besides, Thucydides continues, Nicias learned from his 
private sources that the enemy might be in even worse condition 
than themselves. With their superior fleet the Athenians could 
still prevent supplies from reaching Syracuse by sea. But his 
main hope stemmed from his knowledge that there continued to 
be a group in Syracuse which wanted to surrender to Athens. 
Nicias was in touch with representatives of this element, and 
they continued to urge him to hold his ground. Thucydides tells 
us that with these things in mind, Nicias was still privately 
undecided whether to stay or to depart. !® 

If the reasons that Thucydides advances were the only argu- 
ments Nicias could muster on behalf of staying, however, he 
should not have hesitated to order his forces’ departure, for 
neither reason was compelling in the least.?? To think of cutting 
off Syracusan supplies without controlling access by land was 


199 48.1-3. 

20]t is difficult to understand how Thucydides knew what was in the mind of 
Nicias on this occasion. Nicias himself cannot have been the source, for he died 
in Sicily soon after. Perhaps before he died he unburdened himself to a friend 
who later related the information to Thucydides. The problem is analogous to 
that posed by Thucydides' claim to knowledge of Cleon's thoughts at the battle 
of Amphipolis (sce Kagan, Archidamian War, 325). 
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nonsense; supplies could be shipped overland from the west, and 
the Athenians would not be able to prevent their delivery. As for 
hopes of treason from within the city, they were blatantly vain. 
We do not know who Nicias’ correspondents were; perhaps they 
were Leontine aristocrats who had moved to Syracuse and now 
wanted to restore their city.?! Possibly they were members of a 
faction that wanted to make the Syracusan constitution more 
democratic and move the city in the direction that Ephialtes and 
Pericles had taken Athens in 462/61 .?? They may even have been 
wealthy Syracusans who were bearing the financial burden of 
the war and were ready to surrender to save their fortunes. 
Perhaps the potential traitors came from several or all these 
groups; it made no difference, for they clearly had little support 
and were not likely to gain more. Their only chance to surrender 
the city had been before the arrival of Gongylus and Gylippus. 
After that, support from the outside and repeated success 
guaranteed that the Syracusans would hold out to the end. After 
defeating the Athenians on sea and land and inflicting unheard of 
casualties, the Syracusans would need to suffer major reversals 
in the field before they would consider negotiating, and Nicias 
had in mind no plan that would lead to such defeats. 

In his public speech in the debate Nicias suppressed his pri- 


21Diod. 13.18.5; Dover, HCT IV, 425. 

22A few years after Athens’ Sicilian expedition, Syracuse experienced a con- 
stitutional change. Aristotle (Pol. 1304a 27) says "In Syracuse the demas made a 
change from politeia to democracy." By politeia Aristotle means a mixed form of 
government closer to moderate democracy than to anything else. Diodorus 
confirms this account by telling us that after the Sicilian expedition a dema- 
gogue named Diocles changed the constitution and introduced the democratic 
device of electing magistrates by lot. Presumably Diocles and his supporters 
were in Syracuse in 413 and may have been among those negotiating with 
Nicias. 

This may be the place to mention the story of an alleged abortive slave 
rebellion in Syracuse at this time. Polyaenus (1.43.1), a late and not especially 
reliable source, tells the tale. Hermocrates is its hero who contrives to suppress 
the rebellion and return most of the slaves to their masters except for 300 who 
desert to the Athenians. Busolt (GG III:2, 756, n. 1, and 1337) thinks Philistus 
is the ultimate source and therefore takes the story seriously. Freeman (History 
of Sicily 1M, 673-674) is more skeptical. The story as it appears in Polyaenus 
seems to have been embroidered, at the very least, but even if a slave revolt took 
place it was easily suppressed. The Athenians could not have counted on 
gaining a serious advantage from it, even if they knew of its existence. 
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vate doubts and argued unambiguously for remaining in Sicily. 
Although it in part reflected his private notion that the Syracu- 
sans were even worse off than the Athenians in Sicily, Nicias’ 
argument was shaped primarily to counter Demosthenes’ com- 
plaint about the great financial cost of continuing the campaign. 
Nicias pointed out that the Syracusans were in even greater 
financial difficulty. Their need to keep patrol vessels at sea, to 
man a large fleet, and to pay many mercenary soldiers had al- 
ready cost them 2,000 talents in silver, and they had borrowed 
still more. They were already short of money and, if the Athe- 
nians stayed in place, would soon run out of it, losing their 
mercenary contingents as a result. “They should stay on, he 
said, and maintain the siege and not be defeated by money, in 
which they were far superior to the enemy."?? 

Again, Nicias’ information was accurate as far as it went, but no 
more than in his private considerations were the conclusions he 
drew from it persuasive. The Syracusans were indeed short of 
money,?^ but we have reason to believe that they could have 
raised more by taxation or by borrowing it from their Pelopon- 
nesian allies and elsewhere, for the news of their victories would 
have improved their credit. The ancient Greeks were less accus- 
tomed than we to direct taxation, but when freedom and inde- 
pendence were at stake there was little doubt that they were 
prepared to resort to it. And that, in fact, was the major source of 
Nicias' miscalculation. The Athenians could choose to stay on in 
Sicily at great expense or to give up the campaign and spend 
their money otherwise. The Syracusans had no such choice. 
They must resist to the end or lose their freedom along with their 
wealth. Athenian imperial history demonstrated that when the 
Athenians conquered a place after a siege they sometimes im- 
posed a war indemnity to pay for its cost, and surely Syracuse 
could expect no better treatment than Samos in this regard.?* 
The Syracusans, therefore, would hold on to their mercenaries 
as long as they could, but even if they lost some or all of them, 
they could still hold out. Syracuse was a populous city, and it 
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was supported voluntarily by Selinus and other Sicilian cities, 
not for money but from self-interest. The Peloponnesians had 
already sent help and would send more if necessary. Unless 
Syracuse could be cut off by land and sea it could hold out 
indefinitely, and Nicias and the Athenians had proven unable to 
complete the blockade. 

All this should have been as obvious to Nicias as it was to 
Demosthenes and as it is to us, but Nicias revealed his true 
motives in the other half of the speech he made in the debate 
with his colleagues. It is a passage so remarkable as to deserve 
quotation: “He knew well,” says Thucydides, “that the Athe- 
nians would not accept the decision of the generals to withdraw 
without a vote of the assembly in Athens. For the Athenians who 
would vote on their fate would not have witnessed the course of 
events, as the generals had, rather than hearing about it from the 
critical remarks of others. Instead they would learn what had 
happened from the slanderous statements of any clever speaker 
and be persuaded by them. Many, indeed most of the soldiers 
here who are now complaining about the terrible situation we are 
in will, when they get back to Athens, complain of the opposite: 
that their generals had been bribed to betray them and with- 
draw. He himself, at any rate, knowing the character of the 
Athenians, did not wish to be put to death unjustly on a dis- 
graceful charge by the Athenians but preferred, if he must, to 
take his chances and meet his own death himself at the hands of 
the enemy.”?6 

Here we see a side of Nicias clearly revealed by Thucydides 
for the first time but one amply supported in the ancient tra- 
ditions collected by Plutarch. The comic poets rang many 
changes on the theme of Nicias’ public timidity, his fear of in- 
formers, his willingness to pay these extortionists to avoid ap- 
pearing in court.?” Plutarch tells us that Nicias was acutely 
conscious of the suspicion and envy with which the Athenian de- 
mocracy looked upon its outstanding citizens and worked hard to 
escape it. He chose his military commands carefully, avoiding 
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7.48.3-4. 
27Plutarch (Nic. 4.3-6) cites verses from Telecleides, Eupolis, Aristophanes, 
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those likely to bring trouble to the general in charge. He was 
careful to be publicly modest about his victories, attributing 
them to fortune and the gods because he feared arousing the 
dangerous envy of the people. ?8 But even if Nicias was unusually 
timid, bolder men had reason to fear the Athenian people's 
judgment of their unsuccessful generals. In the Peloponnesian 
War alone, a number of them had been brought to trial and some 
of them punished. Few men, in fact, had better reason to under- 
stand Nicias’ fears than two of the generals he was addressing. In 
426 Demosthenes had remained in Naupactus rather than return 
to Athens after his defeat in Aetolia, “fearing the Athenians 
because of what had happened."?? In 424 Eurymedon came back 
to Athens from Sicily after failing to accomplish all that the 
Athenians had hoped and was charged with accepting bribes, 
tried, convicted, and fined, though he appears not to have been 
guilty.39 

Since Demosthenes and Eurymedon had good reason to be 
receptive to Nicias’ argument, their resistance is all the more 
interesting.*' Apparently, they did not fear the Athenian assem- 
bly's reaction to an unauthorized withdrawal. Perhaps they rea- 
soned that if three generals so diverse in their views and in their 
political associations together explained the necessity of the 
withdrawal to the assembly, it would be accepted. Certainly 
men of the prestige of Nicias and Demosthenes would carry 
great weight. Nicias, of course, had more to fear than the others, 
for the great and fundamental mistakes had been his. The others 
had been present for only one battle, while we have already 
recounted the long string of errors and omissions by Nicias 
which had caused the Athenian failure. Even in its anger the 
Athenian people could make distinctions, as they had showed by 
the different punishments they imposed on Sophocles, 


?5plut. Nic. 6.1-2. 

293098.5. 

304.65.3-4; Kagan, Archidamian War, 268-269. 

31Thucydides does not tell us directly that Eurymedon agreed with De- 
mosthenes’ desire to abandon Sicily entirely. He does not give us Eurymedon’s 
view one way or the other, but Eurymedon’s support of Demosthenes’ sugges- 
tion to withdraw to Thapsus or Catana suggests that he agreed with him 
generally. 
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Pythodorus, and Eurymedon in 424, and by the various treat- 
ments they accorded to the generals who lost Amphipolis in the 
same year.?? Nicias might well think himself in greater danger 
than his colleagues, but Demosthenes also had reason to fear the 
judgment of his fellow citizens. Both the idea for the night as- 
sault on Epipolae and its execution had been entirely his respon- 
sibility, and the result had been a fiasco. With at least 2,000 
soldiers lost, the greatest Athenian military defeat up to that 
time, there would be no shortage of critics to point out how 
idiotic and hopeless the idea had been and to criticize the incom- 
petence of its execution. 

Nevertheless, Demosthenes voted to return and face whatever 
charges might result while Nicias voted to remain, knowing in 
his heart that he would thus expose the entire expedition to 
serious danger. Grote says that "the idea of meeting the free 
criticisms and scrutiny of his fellow-citizens—even putting aside 
the chance of judicial trial—must have been insupportably 
humiliating. To Nikias—a perfectly brave man, suffering 
withal under an incurable disease—life at Athens had neither 
charm nor honour left. Hence, as much as for any other reason, 
he was induced to withhold the order for departure; clinging to 
the hope that some unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn 
up, and yielding to the idlest delusions from correspondents in 
the interior of Syracuse.'5? He characterizes Nicias’ behavior as 
"guilty fatuity," but we must agree with Dover that such a 
judgment is too moderate and prefer his own evaluation: "Nikias' 
pride and consequent cowardice in the face of personal disgrace 
lead him to put forward as disgraceful a proposition as any gen- 
eral in history: rather than risk execution, he will throw away the 
fleet and many thousand of other people's lives, and put his 
country in mortal peril."9* 

Demosthenes was not persuaded by Nicias' arguments and 
continued to argue for withdrawal, presumably with the support 


**Kagan, Archidamian War, 268-269; 299-301. 

33 Grote VII, 312-313. 

HCT IV, 426. lt is worth pointing out that Nicias’ fear of the death penalty 
was based on no precedent known to us. Up to his time the only penalties we 
hear of for disgraced generals were fines or exiles. 
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of Eurymedon,*® but Nicias continued to resist, and his resis- 
tance was decisive. In so serious a matter we cannot imagine that 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon would have given way unless out- 
voted, so we must assume that Nicias’ lieutenants Menander and 
Euthydemus voted with him to form a majority. These two men 
had been chosen not in the regular way, but in special elections 
held during the previous winter to select men to assist the ailing 
Nicias.?9 They were plainly inferior in prestige to their col- 
leagues, and it would have taken extraordinary courage for them 
to oppose the venerable and beloved Nicias, under whom they 
had been serving for months, and to join with his opponents in 
supporting a major decision unauthorized by the Athenian as- 
sembly. 

His lieutenants' support also enabled Nicias to resist the com- 
promise that Demosthenes and Eurymedon offered when they 
saw that they could not persuade him to leave Sicily. They urged 
that the Athenians withdraw at least to Thapsus or Catana, thus 
enabling them to rescue their troops from the unhealthy 
swamps. Away from the walls of Syracuse and its army, they 
could raid the Sicilian countryside and live off the land. By 
getting their fleet out of Syracuse harbor, they could fight in the 
open sea where their greater skill and experience gave them the 
advantage and where they would no longer be hampered by an 
inadequate base. It was imperative, they asserted, that they 
move to a new base at once. 

Again Nicias refused, and again he had his way; the Athenians 
stayed where they were. Since Thucydides does not tell us his 
motive for this decision, we can only speculate. This time he had 
not the excuse of refusing to act without the permission of the 
Athenian assembly, for as autokratores the generals certainly had 
the power to move about in Sicily as strategy dictated. His fel- 
low commanders thought, however, that Nicias must know 
something no one else did, for why else would he want to stay? 
Plutarch tells us that when Demosthenes could not have his way 
he made the best of it, encouraging the other generals with the 
thought that Nicias would not have resisted the idea of departure 


33See above, n. 31. 
3675 16.1; Dover HCT IV, 391-392. 
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so strongly unless he had received encouraging news from his 
correspondents in Syracuse.?? But there is no evidence to sup- 
port such a supposition, and the activities of unpatriotic elements 
within Syracuse, if in fact there were any such activities, never 
served Athenian purposes. No doubt Nicias’ Syracusan contacts 
had urged him to stay, and perhaps “he yielded,” as Grote says, 
“to the idlest delusions” about the prospects for Syracusan sur- 
render, but his refusal to leave was probably based primarily on 
his suspicion that once the army embarked on its ships and sailed 
out of Syracuse harbor, it would be impossible to keep the Athe- 
nians in Sicily long. Perhaps we may guess that Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon thought the same when they made their sugges- 
tion. 

By this time Gylippus and Sicanus had returned from their 
missions. Sicanus had accomplished nothing at Acragas, for be- 
fore he could get there the faction hostile to Syracuse won the 
civil war and expelled its enemies. Gylippus had done much 
better, collecting a large army of Sicilians and coming upon a 
windfall in the form of a body of Peloponnesian hoplites. These 
were the 600 helots and neodamodeis who had started out from 
Laconia in the spring under the Spartan commander Eccritus. 
Storms had driven them off course to Cyrene in Africa, but with 
help from the Greek natives they had made their way across the 
sea to Selinus, where Gylippus encountered and enlisted them.?* 
The arrival of all these reinforcements encouraged the Syracu- 
sans once again to consider resuming the offensive on land and 
sea. 

In the Athenian camp the change in the balance of forces had 
the opposite effect. Disease was further reducing the strength 
and morale of the Athenian army, and in this context the in- 
crease in the enemy's strength was a terrible blow. The decision 
to stay appeared more ill advised than ever, and even Nicias was 
no longer as opposed to withdrawal as he had been. He asked 
only that there be no open vote to retreat, but that orders for 
withdrawal be sent secretly to the officers of the army. Everyone 
awaited the signal to leave, and it seemed that the great Athenian 


3T Thuc. 7.49.4; Plut. Nic. 22.4. 
385 19:3; 50.2. 
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expedition would, in spite of everything, make its escape essen- 
tially intact, when fate, the gods, or chance intervened. On the 
night of 27 August 413, between 9:41 and 10:30 P.M., the moon 
was totally eclipsed. 

Fear overcame the superstitious Athenian army. The men in- 
terpreted the eclipse as a sign of divine disfavor and a warning 
against sailing immediately. The soothsayers whom Nicias con- 
sulted took the same view and recommended that the Athenians 
wait “thrice nine days" before departing.?? This interpretation 
by both layman and expert need not surprise us, for all the 
Athenians had seen what they believed to be another omen in the 
summer of 415, the mutilation of the Hermae. On that occasion 
they had treated it as a human and political act rather than as a 
supernatural warning. In light of the unfortunate outcome of the 
Sicilian expedition they might well have thought that they had 
been wrong to ignore the earlier omen and that they should not 
make the same mistake again by undertaking a voyage after a 
divine warning.*° 

The interpretation given by Nicias’ soothsayers and accepted 
by the army was not, however, the only one possible. 
Philochorus, a historian who lived in the third century B.c. and 
who was himself a seer, gave the opposite exegesis: "the sign was 
not unfavorable to men who were fleeing but, on the contrary, 
very favorable; for deeds of fear require concealment, while light 
is an enemy to them."^' Philochorus, of course, had the benefit 
of hindsight, and he may have been trying to save the good name 
of seers by explaining away one of their most famous and disas- 
trous errors,?? but it was not so difficult and remote an interpre- 
tation that a clever commander might not have thought of it and 
used it to good effect. In the Persian War Themistocles had 
turned an oracle widely perceived as unfavorable to Athenian 


395, 50.4. Plutarch (Nic. 23.6) and Diodorus (13.12.6) say that the customary 
period of delay after an eclipse of the moon was three days, but there is no 
reason to prefer them to Thucydides here. 

4°For a recent discussion of the role of religion and superstition in Athens at 
this time see C. A. Powell, Historia XXVIII (1979), 15-31. 

“Plut. Nic. 23.5. 

42Such is the suggestion of Powell, Historia XXVIII (1979), 27. 
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chances in a naval battle at Salamis into a sign that promised 
victory in just such an encounter. ** Plutarch relates an anecdote 
in which Pericles was in command of a trireme during an eclipse 
of the sun. His men were paralyzed with fear until the Athenian 
leader conducted a simple experiment that illustrated the natural 
origin of the phenomenon.** 

Pericles had been a man of the Greek enlightenment, a friend 
of the natural philosopher Anaxagoras who was the first to write 
scientifically about the phases of the moon,*® whereas Nicias 
"was rather too much inclined toward divination and such 
things.”*® It would have been unreasonable to expect natural 
explanations from him. He was, moreover, without his best 
soothsayer, Stilbides, who had died only a short while before. 
Stilbides "had been his intimate companion and used to set him 
free from most of his superstitious fears";*' he might have pro- 
duced a more favorable interpretation of the omen. In any case, 
Nicias is unlikely to have accepted any interpretation but the 
unfavorable one, for it fitted his inclinations perfectly. He had 
never favored the departure, but his resistance had been over- 
come by circumstances and the grumbling of the troops. Now 
the gods had intervened to confirm Nicias’ judgment. He seized 
on the soothsayers’ interpretation and “refused to discuss further 
the question of their departure until they waited thrice nine days, 
as the soothsayers recommended." 

In spite of all precautions, news of the Athenian decision to 
abandon Sicily and the reasons for the delay in executing it 
reached the Syracusans through deserters from the Athenian 
camp.*? The news was evidence that the Athenians despaired of 
taking Syracuse from their present base. The reports must also 


*3Hdt. 7.143. 

**plut. Per. 35.2. 

*5Plut. Nic. 22.2. 
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Plut. Nic. 23.5. 

489 50.4. 

*9Diod. 13.13.1. Thucydides does not tell how the Syracusans learned the 
news. In this and following sections Diodorus seems to have had access to the 
account of Philistus, as well as to Thucydides. For this reason his narrative 
offers a number of details which we have no reason to reject. 
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have mentioned Demosthenes’ suggestion that the Athenians set 
up another base elsewhere in Sicily and continue the campaign 
from there. It was to prevent this possibility that the Syracusans 
decided to force another sea battle at once in Syracuse harbor 
where they had the best chance to win. Since the religious taboo 
guaranteed that the Athenians would not flee for some time, the 
Syracusans were able to man their ships and practice naval tac- 
tics for the period needed to achieve top efficiency. Then they 
were ready to attack. 

The first assault, however, came by land. The Syracusans 
made an attack against the Athenian walls and lured a company 
of Athenian hoplites and cavalry out through a gate to fight. The 
hoplites were routed, and some of them were cut off before they 
could get back within the walls. The cavalry also fled, and 7o 
horses were abandoned by their riders in their hurry to flee to 
safety through the narrow gate that impeded their mounts. * On 
the next day, probably September third, the Syracusans 
launched their full attack. An army attacked the Athenian walls, 
and simultaneously the Syracusan navy sent 76 triremes against 
the Athenian base. Sicanus commanded the right wing, the 
Corinthian Pythen the center, and Agatharchus the left. The 
Athenians went out to meet them with 86 ships; Eurymedon 
commanded the right wing, to the south, opposite Agatharchus, 
Menander the center opposite Pythen, and Euthydemus the left 
wing, on the north, opposite Sicanus.?' Diodorus sets the 
Syracusan fleet at 74 ships. Demosthenes is not mentioned and 
must have been in command of the land forces. 5? 

The Athenian numerical superiority allowed Eurymedon’s 
ships on the right wing to extend beyond those of Agatharcus on 
the Syracusan left. This encouraged the Athenian commander to 
lead his ships in the circling maneuver, the periplous. He started 
south ward, toward the part of the bay off Dascon, but seems to 
have been too close to the shore to make full speed. Before 
Eurymedon could complete: his maneuver, Pythen broke 


50 
7.51.1-2. 
515,52.1-2; Diod. 13.13.1-2. The date is suggested by Busolt, GG 1ll:2, 
1379. 
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through Menander's ships in the Athenian center. Having routed 
the Athenians, the Corinthian commander made the correct and 
decisive judgment not to pursue them but to turn south and join 
with Agatharchus’ ships against Eurymedon. The Athenian 
right wing was forced back toward shore, hemmed in at the 
recess of the bay near Dascon, and defeated. Eurymedon himself 
was forced to run to shore where he was killed by one of the 
enemy; 7 of his ships were destroyed.*? 

Eurymedon's defeat was the turning point in the battle. The 
entire Athenian fleet was routed and driven toward the shore, 
many of them finding themselves outside the stockade that had 
been placed in the sea for their safe escape and away from the 
area protected by their own walls. Gylippus immediately seized 
the opportunity to kill the Athenians as they were forced from 
their ships onto unprotected land and to make it easier for the 
Syracusans at sea to haul away the abandoned triremes. Clearly 
expecting no resistance from the Athenian army, he and his men 
came running in considerable disorder down the seawall between 
the harbor and the Lysimeleia marsh.** To their surprise they 
came upon a company of Etruscans who had been placed there 
by the Athenians precisely to guard that approach to their camp. 
They quickly routed the first Syracusan soldiers to arrive and 
drove them away from the seawall into the marsh. When 
Syracusan reinforcements arrived the Athenians came out to 
help the Etruscans and to protect their ships. The defense was 
successful; they defeated the enemy, killed some of the hoplites, 

535 52.2; Diod. 13.13.3-4. 

54Thucydides (7.53.1) says Gylippus and his men camem tHv yndAnjv. The 
primary meaning of yyy is a horse’s hoof, but it is also used, sometimes in the 
plural, to mean a breakwater or a seawall. In Thuc. 1.63.1 (see scholium and 
Gomme's note [HCT 1, 219]) it clearly means a breakwater. In Diodorus 
(13.78.6-7) the yyåaí may be breakwaters but are probably seawalls. In any 
case, they are walls constructed of stone, not natural formations. This rules out 
Dover's interpretation that the quoted words mean "on to the spit" (HCT IV, 
484). He, unlike almost all other scholars, places the marsh called Lysimeleia to 
the southwest of the Athenian walls, just north of the Anapus River and 
believes that Gylippus launched his attack from the Olympieum. | agree with 
Freeman (History of Sicily lll, 689) and the majority in placing the marsh to the 
north of the Athenian walls and in believing that Gylippus came from the 
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and saved most of their ships. Eighteen triremes had been lost, 
however, and every member of their crews killed in the bloody 
fighting. 

Meanwhile, Sicanus, the commander of the Syracusan fleet in 
this part of the harbor, conceived of a device to destroy any 
Athenian ships that escaped to shore. Since the wind was blow- 
ing onshore, from the east, toward the Athenians, he set fire to a 
merchant ship and sent it toward the‘enemy, but the Athenians 
found ways to turn it aside and quench the fire, thereby saving 
their fleet. The Syracusans set up trophies to mark their two 
victories: one had been placed at the Athenian wall on the previ- 
ous day and the far more important one was erected at sea.?? 

The Athenians also set up a trophy, as they had a right to do, 
to mark their rout of Gylippus at the seawall, but it was a pa- 
thetic gesture. Athenian morale was once again shattered, this time 
with little or no hope for its revival. The relief force under 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon which had sailed so bravely into 
Syracuse harbor had raised new hopes of victory, but these were 
now dashed. The augmented Athenian forces had suffered major 
defeats not only on land, but even at sea. The Athenians, 
Thucydides tells us, repented the miscalculation that they had 
made in undertaking the expedition, for they had underesti- 
mated the strength of Syracuse in both ships and cavalry. They 
also had ignored the fact that Syracuse, like Athens, was a de- 
mocracy and that it was much more difficult to sow the seeds of 
internal discord and gain control of a hostile city by revolution if 
it has a democratic rather than an oligarchic constitution.59 

The first miscalculation can certainly be blamed on the mass 
of Athenians who voted the vast forces for the expedition and for 
is reinforcement, though on both occasions they had followed 
the advice of Nicias. They thought that Syracuse could be con- 
quered by a military force of such strength as they could pro- 
vide, and events proved them wrong. The second error, how- 
ever, cannot be blamed on them, for we have no reason to believe 
that the Athenians counted on internal elements to deliver Syra- 
cuse into their hands. That notion belonged to Nicias alone, and 
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in pursuing it long after any reasonable man would have recog- 
nized his error, he doomed the Athenians to destruction. If Dio- 
cles and his extreme democrats were dissatisfied, they were not 
so discontented or impatient with the moderate Syracusan de- 
mocracy as to betray their city to the Athenians. No other fac- 
tion had the power to do so, but Nicias did not understand or 
refused to face these facts. The Athenians now understood that 
they could no longer win either by force or guile. “Even before 
this they did not know what to do,and when they were defeated 
even with their fleet, something that they did not think possible, 
they were much more at a loss than ever."? There was no longer 
any question of victory; the only thought now was of escape. 


915,68:2. 


14. Retreat and Destruction 


Just as the Syracusan naval victory in the Great Harbor turned 
Athenian thoughts from victory to escape, so it led the Syracu- 
sans to think no longer of saving their city but of destroying the 
Athenian force. They believed that a total defeat of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily would end the war in the rest of Greece, bringing 
down the Athenian Empire and giving freedom to the Grecks. 
They thought that they would receive the credit for these 
achievements, gain honor and fame, and achieve the status of a 
hegemonal power, along with Sparta and Corinth.' Determined 
to cut off the Athenian retreat by land and sea, they set to closing 
off the mouth of the harbor by anchoring triremes and other 
boats across it, bridging them over with boards and connecting 
them with iron chains. This task was completed in three days.? 

When the Athenians saw the bridge of boats beginning to 
stretch across the entrance to the harbor and learned of the in- 
creasingly aggressive intentions of the enemy, Nicias, De- 
mosthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus met with the 10 
taxiarchs to decide what to do. The situation was desperate, for 
they were running out of supplies and could expect no more to 
be shipped from Catana. When planning to leave prior to the 
eclipse at least ten days earlier, the Athenians had ordered a stop 
to the import of provisions from Catana, a fact that makes Nicias’ 
decision to stay twenty-seven additional days even more remark- 
able. Now there could be no question of remaining but only of 
whether it would be best to try to break out of the harbor on 
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their ships or to retreat by land to some friendlier quarter of 
Sicily. Some of the soldiers, as soon as they saw the barrier being 
built across the harbor entrance, clamored to be permitted to 
retreat by land. The generals, on the other hand, were naturally 
reluctant to abandon their navy, which still numbered well over 
100 triremes, as well as many other craft. Unlike their soldiers, 
who were thinking only of immediate escape, the generals may 
also have wondered how they would get back to Athens without 
those ships. As a result, they decided to try to break out of the 
harbor.? 

The plan was to abandon the upper part of their fortifications, 
from the round fort on Epipolae to a place as close as possible to 
the ships, and to build a counter-wall leaving enough space for 
supplies and the sick; into this limited area they would place a 
garrison.* Every able-bodied man would then be put on board 
some ship or boat, and the entire armada would try to fight its 
way out of Syracuse harbor. If they made it through, they would 
sail to Catana. If they lost, they would burn their ships, get into 
battle formation, and march in whatever direction seemed most 
likely to take them to a safe place and a friendly welcome, 
whether from Greeks or native Sicilians. The stealthy with- 
drawal from the upper fortifications went smoothly, and the 
Athenians boarded their ships for battle and, they hoped, escape 
by sea. 

This time the Athenian ships making ready to fight looked 
quite different from the fleet that had won Athens mastery of the 
sea. Apart from the usual complement of rowers, marines, and 
specialists, they were laden with many foot soldiers, in part as a 
response to the Syracusan tactics in previous battles, in part 
because they must also serve as troop carriers in the escape. The 
decks of the 110 triremes carried javelin throwers and bowmen 
from Acarnania and elsewhere. They also carried hoplites, since 
the Athenians knew from recent experience that the battle would 


32.60.1-2. Plutarch (Nic. 25.3) makes Nicias alone unwilling to give up the 
ships and responsible for the decision, but Thucydides says nothing about any 
disagreement among the generals. For the number of Athenian ships see 
Busolt, GG 111:2, 1381, n. 4. 

‘For this last Athenian camp see Freeman (History of Sicily 111, 686-689). 
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contain much hand-to-hand fighting as the ships crowded to- 
gether and grappled one another. In fact, the Athenians had 
produced a new device to combat the enemy’s tactic of ramming 
head on with thickened catheads. This was a set of “iron hands,” 
or grappling hooks that would seize the enemy ship and not 
allow it to back away after ramming the prow of an Athenian 
ship. So grappled, the Athenians could fight a land battle by sea 
in which their large contingent of foot soldiers would give them 
superiority. In the open sea so heavy a burden would overload 
the ship, destroy its speed and maneuverability and even risk its 
stability, but in the closed waters of the harbor none of that 
mattered. Armed with these men, weapons, and tactics, and 
urged on by a speech from Nicias, the Athenians manned their 
ships.? 

Gylippus and the Syracusans were well informed about the 
Athenian preparations, including their new devices and tactics. 
Presumably, men continued to desert from the Athenian ranks, 
and no doubt Gylippus employed spies as well. To counter the 
"iron hands" the Syracusans stretched hides across the prows 
and upper portions of their ships. In their speeches to their 
soldiers and sailors Gylippus and the Syracusan generals said 
that the Athenians would be inexperienced in the new tactics 
that they had copied from their enemies. Though the Syracusans 
had only 74 ships, recent experience had shown that in the con- 
fined space of the harbor numerical superiority need not bring 
victory, especially when the forces of the smaller fleet com- 
manded almost all the coastline along the harbor. The Syracusan 
generals and Gylippus therefore gave their battle speeches confi- 
dently, urging their men on to victory, liberty, and glory. 

_ Just before the Athenians set out, though he had already given 
a speech to the assembled forces on the beach, Nicias, awestrick- 
en by the importance of the coming battle, felt the need to say 
something more, to be sure nothing had been omitted, though 
everything had been done. His role in the battle to come was to 
stay on shore and command the garrison there, but he got on 


57.60-64; Diodorus (13.14.4) gives the number of Athenian triremes as 115. 
$2.65-68. Thucydides (7.70.1) says that the Syracusan fleet was about the 
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board a boat and sailed through the Athenian fleet. He stopped 
at each trireme and, addressing the captain in the old-fashioned 
way, by his name, his father’s name, and his tribe, emphasizing 
thereby old ancestral and family ties, honors, and respon- 
sibilities, he urged each not to dishonor his own reputation or 
that of his father and his ancestors. In a more Periclean vein he 
reminded them that their fatherland was the freest in the world 
and that the style of life it afforded them was the one most full of 
liberty for all its citizens. Then, in a manner very far from 
Periclean, he reverted to more banal topics, the sort of thing, 
Thucydides tells us, that men say in critical times when they are 
not on their guard against trite statements: “the kind of thing that 
men call out in much the same language on every occasion, about 
wives and children and ancestral gods, but which, in the fear of 
the moment, they think will be useful."? Here Thucydides gives 
us a touching and revealing insight into the kind of man Nicias 
was. In his words and action we see that special combination of 
old-fashioned virtue and modern democratic politics that ex- 
plains his unique popularity with the Athenians. Laden with 
wealth, full of honors, at the end of a long and distinguished 
public career, Nicias was without the aristocratic and intellectual 
haughtiness that prevented Pericles from acquiring the common 
touch, from making personal appeals and uttering cliches in a 
banal, if winning, way. Unfortunately, he also lacked Pericles’ 
political and military judgment and his capacity for leadership. ® 

Nicias completed his exhortations and returned to shore. 
Then he moved his soldiers down to the sea and spread them out 
along the coast where they could help any sailors driven back to 
shore and encourage the others still at sea. The Syracusans took 
up a defensive position dictated by the logic of the situation, but 
also, if we may believe Plutarch, by divine guidance. When the 
Athenians abandoned the high ground beneath Epipolae, they 
also had evacuated the temple of Heracles located there. The 
Syracusans were now able to worship that god for the first time 
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since the Athenian occupation of the site, and their priests and 
generals went there to sacrifice even as the fleet was being made 
ready. The soothsayers interpreted the outcome of the sacrifices 
to indicate a great victory for Syracuse if only they fought on the 
defensive, as the hero Heracles had always done.? In light of the 
Athenian numerical superiority and the strategic situation that 
required the Athenians to bunch their ships in a narrow and 
predictable space while trying to break through a barrier, it was 
good advice. 

The Syracusans took up a defensive position guarding the exit 
from the harbor with one detachment of their ships and spread 
the others all around the harbor so that, at the right moment, 
they might attack the Athenian fleet from all directions at once. 
As before, Sicanus and Agatharcus commanded the wings and 
Pythen the center. The Syracusan foot soldiers lined the shore of 
the harbor, and the Athenians likewise arrayed themselves along 
the small part that they controlled.'? Within the city of Syracuse 
the walls on the harbor and every high place were filled with the 
families of the fighting men, though some of the adolescent boys 
manned small boats and fought alongside their fathers.!! Rarely 
have men fighting at sea had more immediate evidence of the 
importance of victory or defeat. 

At last, Demosthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus led their 
fleet out toward the barrier at the mouth of the harbor, aiming at 
the small opening that the Syracusans had left to allow their own 
ships to pass through. Their numerical superiority over the de- 
fending squadron allowed the Athenians to break through to the 
barrier where they began to cut through the chains holding it 
together. At this point the other squadrons attacked from all 
sides, and the intelligence of the Syracusan arrangements made 
itself felt as the Athenians found themselves threatened on their 
flanks and in the rear. Even though the battle had now spread 
out across the harbor, the fighting was fierce and at extremely 
close quarters, for almost 200 ships fought in an enclosed space. 
There was practically no opportunity to employ ramming tac- 
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tics, but there were many accidental collisions in the close fight- 
ing. The Athenians shot javelins and arrows at the enemy, but, 
for men who had never before fought at sea, the difficulty of 
aiming and delivering accurately from a fast-moving ship in the 
midst of a tumultuous battle gave the Syracusans an advantage. 
Instructed by the Corinthian Ariston, who died in the battle, 
they threw stones, which are easier to aim and more effective in 
the pell-mell of a sea battle.!? There was much boarding and 
hand-to-hand fighting between marines on both sides. Naviga- 
tion was very difficult, for in the constricted space ships were 
struck or boarded from one side even as they were in the process 
of attacking on the other. The shouting of the men was so loud 
that the rowers could not hear the commands or easily keep the 
beat of their stroke, and the coxswains themselves grew so ex- 
cited that they shouted encouragement to their men, which 
interfered with their recitation of the stroke. !? 

The agony and drama of the battle were witnessed by soldiers 
from both sides along the shore and Syracusan civilians from the 
city, all of whom shouted and rejoiced when victory came to their 
side and groaned in despair when they witnessed defeat. It was a 
thrilling and fearful spectacle whose outcome was vital to the 
spectators, and Thucydides' description of it can have no rival. 
Finally, the Syracusans gained the upper hand and turned the 
Athenians to flight. Those Athenian ships that had not yet been 
sunk or captured rowed for shore, where their men abandoned 
the ships and ran for the Athenian camp. The army on land 
"broke out in a wailing and groaning at a single impulse, being 
unable to bear what was happening." Some ran to help their 
comrades fleeing the ships, others to defend the walls, but the 
majority now thought only of saving themselves. Defeat was 
total, and so was the destruction of morale. The Athenians did 
not even ask for a truce to recover and bury their dead, an almost 
inconceivable omission. They were prepared to attempt an im- 
mediate retreat by night, for they believed that only a miracle 
could save them. !* 


"plut. Nic. 25.2. 
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Even at this terrible moment Demosthenes did not despair but 
continued to think like the alert, innovative military man he was. 
He noticed that after the defeat the Athenians still had 60 sea- 
worthy ships to fewer than 50 for the enemy. He went to Nicias 
and proposed that they man the fleet and try to force their way 
out of the harbor at daybreak. It was a daring scheme that might, 
in theory, have worked. Such a move was probably the last thing 
the Syracusans would expect, and surprise alone might do the 
trick for the Athenians. Even without the advantage of surprise, 
moreover, the reduced number of ships and the resulting in- 
crease in open sea would give the Athenians an opportunity to 
profit from their superior skill and maneuverability. Nicias 
agreed to Demosthenes’ plan, but when the generals asked the 
men to take to the ships again, they refused. The last defeat at 
sea had so shattered their confidence that they no longer believed 
that they could win a naval battle. They all agreed that they 
must retreat by land.'® 

After the battle the Syracusans gathered their wrecked ships, 
collected their dead, and sailed back to the city, where they set 
up a trophy to mark their great victory. Most Syracusans wanted 
only to rejoice in their deliverance and in the glory of their 
unbelievably total victory. Some were wounded, and all were 
tired. Quite appropriately, Syracuse was celebrating a festival 
and a sacrifice in honor of Heracles. While revelry and drinking 
ruled everywhere, however, Hermocrates continued to ponder 
the military situation. He understood that the Athenians, though 
defeated and demoralized, were still numerous and dangerous. If 
allowed to escape to some other part of Sicily, they would re- 
group and become a threat to Syracuse again. He was deter- 
mined to finish them off, so he went to the generals and other 
relevant officials with a plan. They should not allow the Athe- 
nians to escape but should take the army out at once in full force 
and barricade the roads and passes that they could use to get 
away. Plutarch tells us that Gylippus had conceived a similar 
idea but, seeing the Syracusans abandoned to drunken revelry, 
gave up all hope of persuading or compelling them to do any- 


153,22.3-5. Diodorus (13.18.2) wrongly says that Nicias opposed De- 
mosthenes' plan and favored withdrawal by land. 
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thing useful that night. ' Events proved him right, for the gener- 
als, though they agreed with Hermocrates, thought that the men 
would not readily answer the call to arms in their current condi- 
tion. "We expect," they said, "that they would obey any orders 
from us rather than to take up arms and march out." 

Still Hermocrates persisted. He sent some of his friends with a 
few cavalrymen to the Athenian camp as darkness was falling. 
Standing off at some distance, they impersonated Nicias' corre- 
spondents in Syracuse and called out the names of certain Athe- 
nians, asking them to tell Nicias not to take his army away that 
night. The Syracusans were guarding the roads, they said, and it 
would be better to leave by daylight. The word got to Nicias, 
and he believed it, suspecting no trickery. Diodorus argues that if 
the Athenians had not been taken in by this trick, they would have 
gotten away safely.!? But trick or not, the Athenians might well 
have been unwilling to risk another night maneuver after their 
experience with night-fighting in enemy territory on Epipolae, 
and, of course, with or without the false information from Her- 
mocrates, they could not have been sure that the routes of escape 
would be unguarded. So they decided to stay where they were 
overnight and fight their way through the enemy, if need be, by 
daylight. The next morning they still did not hurry on their 
way, despite the fact that a quick departure would have made it 
more difficult for the Syracusans to close off all the routes that 
the Athenians might take in their escape. Instead, the Athenians 
waited yet another day while the men packed up whatever 
supplies and equipment they thought most useful. Only on the 
second day after the battle did the Athenian army finally set out 
to make its escape to safety. !? 

In the meantime, the Syracusans and Gylippus had wisely and 
energetically taken advantage of this gift of time. They removed 
their infantry from the city, much of the cavalry already being 
stationed at the Olympieum, and positioned it at the roads, river 
fords, and other places where the Athenians were likely to try to 


!8Plut. Nic. 26.1. 
15131855. 
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break out and where they might be stopped most easily. They 
also sent their ships out to haul to Syracuse the abandoned Athe- 
nian triremes, for in their confusion and despair the Athenians 
had not carried out their intention of destroying their own ships, 
managing to burn only a few.!? 

The Athenians then began their retreat, which was like a ter- 
rible nightmare from which there is no waking. About 40,000 
men started the march, of whom about half were soldiers and the 
rest noncombatants of one sort or another, some slave, some 
free.?? Rarely have men been more weighted down in mind and 
spirit than this miserable remnant of the proud and confident 
forces that had sailed from Athens. They were ashamed when 
they compared the boasts with which they had undertaken the 
expedition with their current humiliation. The hoplites and 
cavalrymen had come like gentlemen warriors, propelled by oth- 
ers on ships, accompanied by servants to carry their baggage and 
spare weapons. Now they all carried their own food, if they had 
any, having lost their servants through death or desertion and 
not trusting those who remained. "They looked like nothing 
more than a city, and one of considerable size, sneaking away in 
flight after being reduced by a siege." They were also burdened 
with guilt, for they had committed the worst of sacrileges by 
failing to bury their dead. But the guilt that they felt about the 
living must have bcen even more painful, for in their flight they 
had abandoned the sick and the wounded. These poor wretches 
cried out to the friends and relatives who were leaving them to 
dic, clinging to them as they marched off and following them as 
far as they could. "And if the energy or physical strength of one 
or another failed they did not accept their abandonment without 
further groans and appeals to the gods. As a result the army was 
plunged so completely into tears and disarray that it could not 
easily depart, even from a hostile country and although they had 
already endured suffering beyond tears and feared unknown suf- 


19 
7.74.2. 
2°Thucydides (7.75.5) gives the figure which Busolt (GG 11I:2, 1370, n. 3) 
thinks too high. It is accepted and explained by Dover (HCT IV, 452) and 
Green (Armada, 319 and n. 3). 
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ferings in the future.” So great, indeed, was their fear of what was 
to come, that even their shame and guilt seemed tolerable in 
comparison. ?! 

In this frightful time Nicias achieved his finest moment. Suf- 
fering from his illness and worn with pain and care, he nonethe- 
less went among the men to encourage them as best he could. 
The speech he made was splendidly suited to raise their spirits 
and moderate their anxieties. Sensing their shame and guilt, he 
urged them not to blame themselves, and pointed to himself and 
his career as an example. Throughout his life he had been well 
known for piety and virtue, and for the good fortune, both pub- 
lic and private, which the gods had bestowed on him. Yet here 
he was, suffering at least as much as any of them and in equal 
danger. Clearly his current misfortune could not be the just 
recompense for any evil he had done or any impiety he had 
committed, and he was still confident of divine favor. He im- 
plied that his men, like himself, should not imagine that the gods 
held them in disfavor. Now that they had been brought low and 
the enemy exalted with success, the gods might be expected to 
show pity to the wretched Athenians, who might be thought to 
have been punished enough already and to be jealous of the 
victorious Syracusans. 

Such was Nicias’ attempt to deal with the religious fears of his 
men. From the point of view of logic and reasoned discourse it 
was no more convincing than most efforts to explain the ways of 
god to man, but it was probably emotionally effective, for he 
spoke to desperate and discouraged men, hungry for any words 
of comfort. Next, Nicias turned to more practical matters. The 
Athenians, he pointed out, were still good soldiers, and their 
numbers made them a formidable army. They should not be 
frightened for, he said, “you should realize that wherever you 
settle down you are immediately a city and that there is no other 
city in Sicily that could easily sustain an attack from you or drive 
you out once you have established yourselves anywhere.” In this 
way Nicias answered the question that must have been haunting 
his soldiers: even if they escaped safely from Syracuse, what would 
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become of them, since they had no ships with which to return to 
Athens? The answer was: they would find a satisfactory place in 
Sicily, conquer it, and settle there for as long as it might take 
until they could get home permanently. That is why he told his 
men to look upon whatever place they chose to fight for as “both 
their fatherland and their fortress.” 

In the days immediately ahead the Athenians planned to make 
contact with the Sicels inland, who were still friendly because of 
their hostility to the Syracusans, and messages had been sent 
ahead requesting them to meet the Athenians at an appointed 
place. The Sicels were also asked to bring supplies, for the Athe- 
nians were badly short of provisions. Until they were out of 
danger, they must march swiftly, day and night, in orderly for- 
mation for safety. “Know the whole truth, soldiers,” Nicias said. 
"You must be brave men, for there is no place near by to which 
you can safely escape if you are cowards. And if you get away 
from your enemy now you will all some time see again what you 
most desire, while those of you who are Athenians will raise up 
again the great power of your city, however fallen it may be. For 
it is men that make up the city and not walls or ships empty of 
men."?2? 

Nicias and Demosthenes, who spoke in a similar vein, went 
along the ranks to get them in good marching order; then they set 
out for Catana. ?3 For some time Demosthenes had been pointing 


22 


?3Diodorus (13.18.6; 19.2) plainly says that the Athenian destination was 
Catana until the Syracusans blocked their path and compelled them to turn 
back toward the Assinarus River. lt is unclear whether Thucydides' words 
(7.80.2)—75v 6& 9 &iuzaca óóóc aityn oùx éni Karávgc t@ oteatetpate, 
GAAG xarà to Éregov uégogc tij; XuxcA(ag tò noòç Kauágiwav xai Téłav— 
mean that the Athenians were aiming at Catana first, then veered toward Gela 
and Camarina in southwestern Sicily before turning back to the southeastern 
coast, as Green (Armada, 323, n. 7) believes or that they never headed for 
Catana, as one would expect, but merely sought a rendezvous with the Sicels 
near Acrae, which is what Dover (HCT IV, 458) thinks. Dover's reading of 
Thucydides seems to me preferable, and if it is, I believe Thucydides was 
mistaken and Diodorus, presumably following Philistus, was right. | take this 
view because of the compelling topographical arguments of Green (Armada, 
321-327). After checking his account against excellent detailed U.S. Army 
maps of the area, | accept many of his geographical and topographical sugges- 
tions. 
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out the advantages of withdrawal to Catana, and at this point 
they must have seemed even greater. It was a considerable city, 
consistently loyal to Athens. The Athenians could get both a 
friendly welcome and supplies, and they could use the city as a 
base for further operations. The most customary route to Catana 
from the Athenian camp on the Great Harbor led past the south- 
ern side of Epipolae, turned around its western end by the 
modern town of Belvedere, and came into the level ground along 
the bay between Trogilus and Thapsus (see Map 12). But this 
way was impossible, for the march would take the Athenians 
through country heavily guarded by and in full view of the 
enemy, and it would expose them to attack from the Syracusan 
cavalry much of the way. So the plan was to march westward 
along the course of the Anapus, meet friendly Sicels somewhere 
in the highlands, and turn northward towards Catana at some 
appropriate place, well to the west of Epipolae and away from 
the Syracusan forces in the neighborhood.” 

The Athenian forces were organized into two hollow rectang- 
les with the civilians inside, the first led by Nicias and the second 
by Demosthenes. The first day’s march took them almost di- 
rectly westward, toward the modern town of Floridia (see Map 
12). Almost four miles from Syracuse, near the Capocorso bridge 
that now crosses the Anapus, they met a force of Syracusans and 
their allies, but cut their way through, routing. the enemy. As 
they proceeded through the flat country, however, the Syracu- 
san cavalry and light-armed troops kept them company, harrying 
them with constant attacks and a rain of missiles. Finally, they 
made camp for the night on a hill beside the road, having covered 
about five miles that day. The next day they made an early start 
and marched about two miles to the northwest, down to level 
ground where they could attend to their pressing needs, food, 
which they got from the houses in the area, and water, which 
they could drink and store for the next leg of the journey. 
Thucydides' description of the land suggests that it was the area 


?*Freeman (History of Sicily III, 365-368) offers a good discussion of the 
Athenian plans and agrees that their first destination was Catana. 
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north of Floridia and south of the cliffs of Monte Climiti.25 LH ere 
they made camp for the day, since they would be fully occupied 
requisitioning supplies. 

The next day the Athenians planned to attempt their escape 
through the high barrier that stood before them. “This is the 
great white limestone massif known as Monte Climiti, a forma- 
tion not unlike E pipolae in type, but on a far grander and more 
impressive scale: a vast plateau tapering to a high cliff-face some 
eight miles northwest of Syracuse. At this southwest corner 


?5Green, Armada, 321-324. I lere Green's account parts company with that 
of most scholars who wrote before him. Most of them believe that from the 
beginning the Athenians were aiming for a meeting with their Sicel friends near 
Acrae, about twenty miles west of Syracuse, and had no further plan (see Map 
12). Thus the Athenians would have moved from their first camp near Floridia 
westward, either through the Cava Spampinato (Calatrella) or the Contrada 
Raiana. (Most earlier scholars preferred the former. Dover [HCT IV, 455-456] 
introduces the latter into consideration.) Freeman (History of Sicily) believed that 
the Athenians meant to find a roundabout route to Catana after meeting with the 
Sicels, but he, too, assumes that the Athenians moved west through the Cava 
Spampinato toward Acrae. All suggestions of a western route encounter serious 
difficulties, for Thucydides’ details are at odds with some aspect of the terrain 
or another, as Dover admits: "Certain identification is precluded by 
Thucydides’ characteristic lack of precision in his account of the fighting” 
(idem). The route to the north-northwest suggested by Green, however, seems 
to fit Thucydides perfectly. There could be, however, one problem with his 
interpretation. Nicias had already told the Athenians that they could expect to 
meet with the Sicels on the way (7.77.6). It is possible, of course, that they 
expected to meet them either before their ascent of Monte Climiti or after it, in 
any case, in the region north of Floridia. The problem arises over the fact that 
when the Athenians turned back and reached the seashore south of Syracuse 
they intended to follow the Cacyparis inland, "for they hoped that the Sicels 
whom they had sent for would meet them there" (7.80.5). But the course of the 
Cacyparis (modern Cassibile) is away from Monte Climiti, and its source quite 
near Acrae and far from Floridia. Since Thucydides says nothing of any further 
message to the Sicels to change the place of rendezvous, Nicias and the Athe- 
nians could hardly expect to find them anywhere near the line of march up the 
Cacyparis. Green meets this difficulty by inventing an Athenian messenger 
dispatched when the Athenians knew they must turn back from Monte Climiti 
toward the sea. "A messenger was sent off across country and under cover of 
darkness—travelling, probably, by the old road between Solarino and 
Palazzuolo—to warn the local Sicels of what was happening and to arrange a 
rendezvous somewhere on the upper reaches of the Cacyparis" (Armada, 327). 
This seems a satisfactory solution, for the sending of a second messenger is the 
kind of small detail that Thucydides might either miss or take for granted. On 
balance, then, Green's account seems far the likeliest. 
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there are two great ravines, the larger and more centrally placed 
being known as the Cava Castelluccio.”?® Through this ravine 
the Athenians hoped to make their way over the plateau to Leon- 
tini and thence to safety at Catana. 

Once again the Syracusans made good use of the time given 
them. Anticipating the Athenians’ destination they built a wall 
across the ravine to the east of what was then called the Acraean 
Bald Rock.?* When the Athenians started forward from their 
camp on the plain the next morning, moreover, they were at- 
tacked once again by the cavalry and javelin throwers of the 
Syracusans and their allies. The Athenians fought them for a 
long time but never got so far as the entrance to the ravine before 
being forced to return to camp. They were also running short of 
provisions again, for the cavalry kept them from repeating their 
foraging. Their original plan was foreclosed when the Syracu- 
sans got to the pass first and began to fortify it and when the 
cavalry and javelin throwers arrived on the scene. There was 
little or no hope of forcing the difficult passage up Monte Climiti 
against a fortified position and an entrenched enemy and yet 
there was great danger in remaining on the exposed plain. 

Nevertheless, the next day the Athenians again attempted to 
break through. Starting early, they forced their way through to 
the ravine as far as the wall that had been built across it. Since 
the pass was narrow, they found the enemy stacked to consider- 
able depth behind the wall and could make little or no headway. 
At the same time, they suffered from a rain of spears and arrows 
hurled down at them from higher up on the sides of the ravine; 
soon they were forced to draw back and rest. To add to their 
woes, this was September, the rainy season, and a heavy thun- 
derstorm broke upon them. A sudden torrential rainstorm in a 
mountain pass can be a dangerous and terrifying thing, and 
many Athenians took it as a further sign of divine disfavor. Soon, 
however, they had more reason to fear human than divine dan- 
gers, for Gylippus had set to work while they were resting and 
begun to build a wall behind them. If he were allowed to com- 


?6Green, Armada, 323. 
113.28.5. 
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plete it, they would be cut off and destroyed then and there. 
They therefore sent a force to prevent its completion and quickly 
moved the entire army back to camp on the level country away 
from the cliffs. 

By now it was clear that there was no possibility of forcing the 
passage east of the Acraean Bald Rock. The new plan seems to 
have been to march northwest through the flat land along the 
Anapus with Monte Climiti on their right. Though it presented 
difficulties, it probably seemed the least dangerous course, for 
the Athenians had not abandoned hope of reaching Catana. 
They must have hoped that the Syracusans had left some ascent 
to the plateau unguarded and that they could get there before the 
Syracusans.?* The next day, the fifth of the retreat, they set out 
through the flat land today called Contrada Puliga, marching 
toward the northwest. The Syracusans attacked in full force, 
using the cavalry and javelin throwers with special effectiveness. 
They rode and ran in front of the Athenian army, alongside it, 
and behind it, avoiding close contact with the Athenian hoplites 
and raining missiles on them from a distance. The cavalry tried 
to cut off stragglers and ride them down. If the Athenians at- 
tacked, the Syracusans retreated; when the Athenians withdrew, 
the Syracusans charged. They attacked the rear particularly, 
hoping to cause a panic in the rest of the army. The Athenians 
fought bravely and with determination, keeping their discipline 
and marching forward more than half a mile before being forced 
by the long fighting to make camp and rest.?* 

During the night Nicias and Demosthenes met to consider the 
situation. They had suffered many losses, many of their men 
were wounded, and they were still short of supplies. They 
clearly could not move forward through the exposed flat country 
against the enemy’s cavalry and javelin men. The best alternative 
was to change the plan of escape, to turn southeast toward the 
sea, follow one of the rivers that flowed into it to its upland 
source, and there either seek asylum with friendly Sicels or turn 
toward Catana by a more roundabout route. The success of this 
plan depended, in the first instance, on getting away from the 


**This, in essence, is the plausible suggestion of Green, Armada, 326. 
29. 
7-79- 
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camp secretly so that the Syracusans could not harass their re- 
treat and block the river valleys leading to escape. To this end 
the Athenians lit as many campfires as they could, hoping to 
suggest their continued presence, and marched back toward the 
sea under cover of darkness. Starting in the plain before Monte 
Climiti near the Anapus, their route seems to have taken them 
southward, “to Taverna and Floridia, and then more or less 
along the existing road as far as the little town of Cassibile.”*° In 
the terrifying night they marched through hostile country in two 
divisions, Nicias leading the first and Demosthenes following 
with half, or a bit more, of the entire army. 

They started together but, as was inevitable in such condi- 
tions, the march became disorderly and confused. Nicias, since 
he had started first and been able to maintain better discipline, 
arrived before dawn at the coast, where the road from Syracuse 
to Helorus was close to the sea. In spite of its troubles, De- 
mosthenes’ division joined its comrades at dawn.?! From their 
meeting place near the sea the Athenians marched southward 
along the Helorine road to the Cacyparis River (today, the Cas- 
sibile). Their plan was to march inland along its banks to meet 
their Sicel friends, to whom they must have sent word of their 
change of route.?? Arriving at the river, however, they found the 
Syracusans defending the ford. Gylippus or the Syracusans 
must have anticipated this possible escape route and placed a 
guard there from the first. They had built a wall on the northern 
bank of the river in front of its fordable section, then erected 
palisades across the river at each end of the wall. The Athenians, 
however, were able to fight their way through the enemy and his 


Green, Armada, 328. 

J!Green (Armada, 328) calculates that the Athenians left their camp about 
10:00 P.M., that Nicias could have reached the river by 3:00 A.M. of the next day 
and that Demosthenes could have reached the coast about 5:00 A.M. | continue 
to follow Green's account of the retreat in most respects. In his review of 
Green's Armada, Dover speaks respectfully of his account of the retreat in 
general and is persuaded by the part under discussion here: "Green's account of 
the Athenian movements on and after the fifth day of the retreat is more 
convincing to me now than that which I produced (on the basis of the published 
material only) in 1970" (297-298). 

%2See above p. 342, n. 25. 
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defenses, cross the river and continue their march southward 
toward the next stream in their path, the Erineus.** 

On the sixth day of the Athenian retreat the Syracusans awoke 
at their camp near Monte Climiti to find that the Athenians had 
slipped away during the night. The Syracusans were appalled 
and blamed Gylippus for knowingly letting them escape.** The 
incident is revealing of the suspicion and dislike with which the 
Syracusans regarded their savior. Plutarch tells us that 
“throughout the war they had not borne his harshness and Laco- 
nian mode of command easily.” He further cites Timaeus, what- 
ever his evidence is worth, to the effect that they also disliked his 
pettiness and greed.?* The Syracusans, of course, knew of the 
friendly relations between Nicias and the Spartans and may have 
thought Gylippus would extend these sentiments to Nicias' 
army as well. Finally, now that victory and glory were certain, 
they may have begrudged the dour Spartan his share of them. In 
any case, the accusation was nonsense, for in addition to Nicias 
the Athenian force included Demosthenes, certainly no friend of 
Sparta's, and something less than 40,000 men who could still 
pose a serious threat. 


337.80. My account accepts the story told by Thucydides. Green rejects this 
account: “A wall-and-stockade complex is clearly intended to be built across the 
river. Such a device is useless in open country, and doubly so at a ford-crossing, 
which lies at right angles to the stream" (Armada 329, n. 13). But if the fordable 
part of the river was limited, it would make sense to build a wall along the bank 
of the river in front of the part that could safely be forded and build palisades 
across the river at either end of the fordable section. Green continues: “The 
mouth of the Cava Grande [a gorge about two miles upstream—D.K.] is the 
obvious place to block any anticipated march up-river, and a wall and a stock- 
ade the perfect way to do so." Thucydides says nothing of a march up-river 
and the Syracusans could not know in advance which river, the Cacyparis, the 
Erineus, or the Assinarus, the Athenians might choose to follow inland, so 
fortifying in advance an inland gorge on the first stream might be a complete 
waste of time and effort. Green's final objection is phrased as a question: 
"having defeated the guard at the ford, why did he not proceed as arranged?" 
that is, go inland via the Cacyparis. Thucydides provides the answer: "After 
forcing their way across the river they went forward again toward another 
river, the Erineus, for their guide told them to go that way" (7.80.6-7). The 
Athenians, that is, never intended to move inland by way of the Cacyparis but 
had another river in mind. 

94» 81.1. 

?5plut, Nic. 28.3-4. 
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The Athenians’ trail was easy to discover, and the Syracusans 
were swift in their pursuit. Nicias, placing a premium on speed 
had crossed the Erineus and made camp just beyond it, some 
fifty stadia or about six miles ahead of Demosthenes.?* It is 
always more difficult to keep the rear of an army in good order 
and moving along at a good pace, and thus Demosthenes’ divi- 
sion lagged behind. To compound his difficulties, Syracusan 
forces, those that the Athenians had forced their way through at 
the Cacyparis and perhaps others, continued to harass De- 
mosthenes’ men. He was forced to slow his retreat even further 
and when the main Syracusan force from the camp at Monte 
Climiti, with cavalry and light-armed troops, caught up with 
Demosthenes’ men about mid-day their problems were greatly 
multiplied. The Syracusans attacked the still disordered and 
confused band at once, while Demosthenes was still attempting 
to get his troops into fighting order; the time spent on this task 
allowed the Syracusans to cut him off not quite a mile south of 
the Cacyparis. 

The Athenians found themselves enclosed in an olive grove 
surrounded by a wall, with a road on either side, according to 
Plutarch “the country house of Polyzelus.”*? There the Syracu- 
sans could throw and shoot missiles at them from all sides in 
perfect safety. All through the afternoon the Athenians with- 
stood the hail of spears, stones, and arrows, with great losses and 
diminishing hopes. At last Gylippus and the Syracusans pro- 
claimed that any islanders in the Athenian force could surrender 
and be guaranteed their freedom. It was an attempt to divide and 
conquer, but even in these desperate circumstances it only 
worked to a degree. The contingents of some states surrendered, 
says Thucydides, “but not many.” After further bloodshed the 
Syracusans offered terms of surrender to the survivors, and De- 
mosthenes accepted. The Athenians must surrender their arms; 
in return, “none of them would be killed, either by violence, or 


$6.81. 3; 82.3. I accept Green's identification of the Erineus with the modern 
Fiume de Noto or Falconara (Armada, 330 with n. 14). 

Plut. Nic. 27.1. Polyzelus was the brother of the Syracusan tyrant Gelon, 
who died in 478/77 (Diod. 11.48.3-6). Green (Armada, 331) suggests a site in 
the Contrada Gallina as “the estate of Polyzelus.” 
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by imprisonment, or by being deprived of the necessities of life.” 
Of the 20,000 or more men who had begun the retreat under the 
command of Demosthenes only 6,000 were left to make their 
surrender. They yielded up all the money they had to the 
victors, who were able to fill four shields with the loot. The 
6,000 prisoners were marched back to Syracuse at once.** Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Demosthenes tried to kill himself with his 
own sword, but was prevented from accomplishing the suicide 
by the enemy.*® 

On the next day, the seventh of the retreat, the Syracusans, 
presumably their cavalry, caught up with Nicias, telling him of 
the surrender of Demosthenes and ordering him to do the same. 
Nicias would not believe what he was told and asked to send a 
horseman to Syracuse under truce to check on the report. Learn- 
ing that the news was accurate, Nicias sent a herald to inform the 
enemy that he was ready to commit Athens to repay to Syracuse 
the entire cost of the war. Since that figure would have reached 
perhaps as much as 3,000 talents, it was no small promise, and he 
offered to leave Athenian soldiers as hostages for the payment, 
one soldier for each talent. We cannot know whether the Athe- 
nians could or would have honored this commitment or whether 
the Syracusans and Gylippus thought that they would. The 
latter, in any case, were not interested in bargaining; they now 
had it in their power to destroy the enemy totally, and they were 
determined to complete their victory. They rejected the offer 
and resumed the attack, surrounding the Athenians and pelting 
them with missiles, as they had done to the army of De- 
mosthenes. The Athenians were without food and the other 
necessities of life, so they tried once again to escape under the 
protection of darkness. This time, however, the Syracusans were 
alert. When they detected the Athenians taking up their weapons 
to move, they sang out the battle paean. Most of the Athenians 
were stilled by the dire sound, but 300 determined souls kept 
moving and broke through the Syracusan guard into the night. *? 

On the morning of the eighth day Nicias had no choice but to 


355 ,81.4-82. 
?9»Plut. Nic. 27.2. 
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try to break through the enemy ring and fight his way south to 
the next river, the Assinarus, some three miles away.*' There 
was no longer a plan or any hope of pushing inland to meet the 
Sicels, just a blind wish to get away from the enemy and an 
increasingly terrible thirst. They made their way through the 
same onslaught of missiles, cavalry attacks, and hoplite assaults, 
and somehow reached the Assinarus. There all discipline col- 
lapsed as each man rushed to get across the river first, turning 
the army into a mob that clogged the passage and made it easier 
for the enemy to prevent the crossing.** Thucydides has de- 
scribed the frightful scene that followed: "Since they were forced 
to go forward in a close mass they fell on top of and trampled one 
another; some were killed immediately, impaled on their own 
spears, while others got tangled in their equipment and with 
each other and were carried away by the stream. The Syracusans 
stood along the opposite bank of the river, which was steep, and 
threw missiles down on the Athenians below, most of them 
drinking greedily and heaped together in disorder in the hollow 
bed of the river. The Peloponnesians also came down and butch- 
ered them, especially those in the river. And the water im- 
mediately became spoiled, but it was drunk, nonetheless, though 
it was muddy and full of blood, and most of them even fought 
over it. "4? 

The remnant of the great Athenian army that had come to 
Sicily was destroyed at the Assinarus, most of its men lying in 
heaps in the riverbed. The few who had gotten across lay on its 
banks, where they had fallen victim to the cavalry, that same 
cavalry which from the beginning to the end of the campaign had 
caused the Athenians so much trouble. Nicias now surrendered 


“1| follow Green in identifying it with the modern Tellaro (Armada, 334- 
335, and n. 2). 

** Green (Armada, 335, n. 3) thinks that again the Athenians found the river 
blocked by the Syracusans and again turned inland, traveling upstream. He 
believes that the breach of discipline and attempt to cross occurred at the village 
of S. Paolo, over four miles inland. Thucydides says nothing about any 
Syracusan blockage of the Assinarus or any Athenian detour. Here | find 
Green's arguments from the topography not compelling enough to reject the 
simpler account of Thucydides. 
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himself, very carefully not to the Syracusans, but to Gylippus, 
"trusting him rather than the Syracusans."** At this point 
Gylippus ordered an end to the slaughter, for up to then no 
quarter had been given. Now he ordered the formal taking of 
prisoners, but the number taken at the Assinarus on behalf of the 
state was relatively small, about 1,000.** Even before the com- 
mand Syracusan soldiers had begun to take prisoners secretly, 
not for the state, but for their own profit. These were the vast 
majority of all the prisoners, and "all Sicily was filled with 
them." Many, of course, had been killed at the river and many 
more during the escape from Syracuse. Finally, many escaped 
from the Assinarus and others later, after being enslaved, es- 
caped to the same place of asylum, Catana, from which some of 
them continued the struggle against Syracuse. ** 

At the river the victorious Syracusans collected the public 
prisoners and their booty to prepare for the march back to the 
city. They took the armor from fallen Athenians and hung suits 
of it from the finest and tallest trees along the river; they 
crowned themselves with wreaths of victory and decorated their 
own horses festively.*? After the return to the city the Syracu- 
sans held an assembly attended by themselves and their allies 
who had fought in the war against Athens. One of the popular 
leaders, probably Diocles, rose and proposed to establish a holi- 
day and a festival called the Assinaria, named after the scene of 
the great victory, to be celebrated on the day of the capture of 
Nicias.** Diocles then moved that the servants of the Athenians 


157.85. 1. Plutarch (Nic. 27.4-5) reports a speech of surrender and supplica- 
tion by Nicias and attributes to Gylippus the motive for sparing him of increas- 
ing his reputation in Sparta by bringing home the captive Athenian generals. 

*5The total number of state prisoners given by Thucydides is 7,000 (7.87.4). 
Since 6,000 of these were from Demosthenes' division, the Assinarus yielded 
only 1,000. 

*SPausanias 7.16.4-5 and Lysias 20.24-25 tell of individual Athenians who 
escaped to Catana and fought there, 

*?plut. Nic. 27.6. 

*5Plut. Nic. 28.1. Plutarch, who alone mentions this proposal, attributes it to 
a certain Eurycles, of whom we know nothing. He may, indeed, have made this 
proposal, but Plutarch also attributes a second proposal to him (see below) 
which Diodorus (13.19.4) attaches to Diocles, a better known Syracusan dema- 
gogue. Plutarch, therefore, may simply be mistaken, and Diocles may have 
made both motions. 
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and their imperial allies should be sold into slavery, Athenian 
citizens and their Sicilian Greek allies should be put into the 
city's stone quarries for safekeeping, and the generals should be 
put to death. ** 

The first two proposals were adopted easily, but the proposal 
to execute the generals provoked debate. Hermocrates objected, 
employing a phrase that was to be remembered: "better than 
victory is to use victory nobly."5? Apart from any magnanimity 
that he may have felt, Hermocrates may also have been moved 
by his old vision of Syracusan leadership in Sicily and perhaps 
beyond, and wanted to avoid any stain on the Syracusan reputa- 
tion. He was, in any case, shouted down by the assembly. Then 
Gylippus rose to protest. He wanted the honor and glory of 
bringing them home to his own city, and so he claimed the two 
generals for himself and Sparta: Demosthenes, whom the 
Spartans considered their bitterest enemy because of his victories 
at Pylos and Sphacteria, Nicias, whom they thought to be a good 
friend to them because of his argument in favor of releasing the 
prisoners taken there and his support of peace with the Spartans. 
But the Syracusans, as we have seen, resented and disliked 
Gylippus and did not wish to gratify him. Others at the assem- 
bly had reasons for wanting to see Nicias, especially, dead. The 
party in Syracuse which had planned surrender and had been in 
communication with Nicias was afraid that he might implicate 
them under torture. The Corinthians had great respect for his 
abilities and feared that he might use his great wealth to bribe 
someone, escape, and return to give them new trouble.*! 

The assembly, therefore, put both Athenian generals to death. 
Thucydides says nothing of Demosthenes, but offers a brief, 
epigrammatic, and memorable eulogy of Nicias: "For this rea- 
son, or for one very much like it, he was killed; of all the Greeks, 
in my time, at any rate, he least deserved to meet with such 
extreme misfortune because he had led his entire life in accor- 


“Plut. Nic. 28.2; Diodorus (13.19.4) gives slightly different details. 

*9Plut. Nic. 28.2. Diodorus (13.19.5) gives a slightly different version: “A 
finer thing than victory is to bear victory with humanity." 

515,86.1-4; Plut. Nic. 28. For a discussion of other ancient traditions see 
Dover, HCT IV, 461. 
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dance with virtue.”®? The judgment of the Athenians was dif- 
ferent. The antiquarian Pausanias tells us that he saw a stele in 
the public cemetery of Athens on which were engraved the 
names of the generals who died fighting in Sicily, all except that 
of Nicias. The reason for the omission he learned from Philistus: 
"Demosthenes made a truce for the rest of his men, excluding 
himself and was captured while trying to commit suicide, but 
Nicias surrendered himself voluntarily. For this reason Nicias’ 
name was not written on the stele: he was condemned as a volun- 
tary prisoner and as an unworthy soldier."5* Even in death 
Nicias could not escape the very condemnation by his country- 
men that he had feared. 

The rest of the prisoners, more than 7,000 of them, were not 
as fortunate as their generals. They were put into the stone 
quarries of Syracuse where they were crowded together in in- 
human condition, burned by the sun during the day and chilled 
by the autumn cold at night. They were given about a half-pint 
of water and a pint of food each day, much less than what the 
Spartans had been permitted to send to the slaves on Sphacteria, 
and they suffered terribly from hunger and thirst. Men died 
from their wounds, from illness and exposure, and the dead 
bodies were thrown on top of one another, creating an unbeara- 
ble stench. After seventy days all the survivors, except the Athe- 
nians and the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, were taken out and 
sold into slavery. Some of these later escaped or were freed. 


91^ 86.5: xai ó u£v roiabry T) dt éyybtata robrov aitia éreOvixet, xota 
Öù toç Ov tov ye èn’ tuod 'EAA(vov ic rovro Óóvatvyíac àquxéo0ai dia THY 
záüoav èç ágeriv vevouiouévny éxitidevow . There is considerable debate 
about the meaning of this passage centering chiefly on the word vevoutgu£vrv; 
some think it modifies dget?]v , others éxtrjóevouv , still others both. | agree 
with the second group, as do the translations of C. Forster Smith, Crawley, and 
Rex Warner, among others. The first group includes L. Bodin and J. de 
Romilly in their Budé translation and Benjamin Jowett. P. Huart (Le vocabulaire 
de l'analyse psychologique dans l'oeuvre de Thucydide [Paris, 1968], 451, n. 1) seems to 
be alone in holding the third view. For good discussions of the problems see 
Dover, HCT IV, 461-464 and A. W. H. Adkins, GRBS XVI (1975), 379-392. 
53Paus. 1.29.11-12. The last clause reads: xarayvoo60rig alyuáAotoc 
d0sAovrtijc elvai xai obx àvijo zxoAÉ£uo mpénwv. There is no good reason to 
doubt the accuracy either of Pausanias' report of what he saw and did not see or 
of Philistus' explanation. See Dover, HCT IV, 463. 
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Plutarch tells the tale of slaves freed for their ability to recite the 
verses of Euripides, for the Sicilians were mad for his poetry. 
Some Athenians, not, of course, those from the quarries, es- 
caped in the same way and returned to Athens to give thanks to 
the poet responsible for their salvation.?* Neither poetry nor 
anything else could help the men in the quarries. They were left 
there for eight months; presumably no one survived there any 
longer.55 

Thucydides calls the Sicilian expedition "the greatest action of 
all those that took place during the war and, so it seems to me, at 
least, the greatest of any which we know to have happened to 
any of the Greeks; it was the most glorious for those who won 
and the most disastrous for those who were defeated. For the 
losers were beaten in every way and completely; what they suf- 
fered was great in every respect, for they met with total destruc- 
tion, as the saying goes—their army, their ships, and everything 
were destroyed—and only a few of many came back home."5$ 
But the defeat, total, unprecedented, and terrible as it was, did 
not end the war. Unlike any other Greek state, Athens had the 
resources to continue fighting after such a disaster. It now re- 
mained to be seen whether the Athenians had the resolve, the 
wisdom, and the leadership to survive. 


*iplut. Nic. 29. 

555,87. 1-4. It is barely possible that a few lived on to be sold into slavery, 
some of whom may have escaped, too. 

565 .87.5-6. 
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The Peace of Nicias was a failure in its own terms. It had 
promised peace for fifty years but was formally broken in the 
eighth year of its existence; in fact it had already become little 
more than a formality by the summer of 420, when Athens 
joined the Argive League. It failed in the modest aim of bringing 
an end to the Peloponnesian War and in the more ambitious one 
of establishing the basis for a new relationship of peaceful tol- 
erance, if not friendship, between Athens and Sparta. This fail- 
ure is not surprising, for from the start the peace had been 
incompatible with reality. Its terms had always proven unaccept- 
able to Corinth, Thebes, and Megara, all major states in the 
Spartan alliance, and to an important and powerful faction 
within Sparta itself. It excluded Argos, which was then free to 
act as a magnet that attracted Elis and Mantinea. The new al- 
liance so created conquered Orchomenus, threatened Epidaurus, 
and almost won over Tegea by treason. Intended to restore order 
and stability, the Peace of Nicias almost immediately created 
defection, disorder, and war. The alliance between Athens and 
Sparta, quickly invented to halt this process, only quickened it, 
as the states not controlled by the two great powers came to fear 
their intentions. 

The futility of the peace should have been immediately appar- 
ent, for the Spartans never sincerely intended to execute a provi- 
sion that the Athenians regarded as essential, the restoration of 
Amphipolis. That city was important enough for the Athenians 
to exile Thucydides for his role in losing it; Cleon died trying to 
recover it; and the Athenians did not give up their claim on it or 
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their hopes of getting it back until their conflict with Philip of 
Macedon in the fourth century. No peace could have been made 
in 421 without the promise of Amphipolis’ restoration, and no 
peace based on such a promise could last if it were not redeemed. 
Once it became apparent that Sparta would not restore Am- 
phipolis to Athens, the peace was sure to unravel. No Athenian 
politician, not even one with the unique political power of Peri- 
cles at his strongest, could have compelled the Athenians to 
restore Pylos to Sparta until Amphipolis was in Athenian hands. 
Even less could Nicias, who had neither Pericles’ power nor his 
ability, deliver it. With both Amphipolis and Pylos in the wrong 
hands, it was only a matter of time until distrust and latent 
hostility turned into open confrontation. 

Even though the peace did not achieve its ostensible purpose, 
events nonetheless vindicated the Spartans in their original deci- 
sion to make it. They had been driven to seek peace by their 
desire to recover their fellow citizens captured at Sphacteria and 
by their fear of continuing to fight a war in which Argos would 
be added to the forces of the enemy. The peace brought them the 
return of the prisoners and required no quid pro quo. 1t allowed 
them to face the threat from Argos while free from war with 
Athens. Even when the Athenians joined with Argos, their state 
was so divided and the forces favoring peace so influential, that 
they made no important contribution to the campaign in which 
the very existence of Sparta as a great power was threatened. 
When the peace finally broke down, Sparta had been given eight 
years of respite, the threat from Argos had subsided almost en- 
tirely, and the Peloponnesus, which had been on the verge of 
explosion, was once again calm and safe under Spartan control. 
Athens, moreover, had become engaged in a diversionary cam- 
paign that in two years drained her of men, money, and morale 
comparable to the losses she had suffered from the plague and 
ten years of fighting in the Archidamian War. The resumption of 
the war in 413 was far more advantageous to Sparta than its 
continuation in 421 would have been, and she had reason to be 
thankful to the conditions and men that had made the peace 
possible. 

For the Athenians, of course, the opposite was true. Whatever 
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the attractions of peace, and in 421 they had been great, it was 
not at that time available on acceptable terms. Competent 
statesmanship would have anticipated that the Spartans would 
neither restore Amphipolis nor force the Boeotians to deliver 
Panactum intact to the Athenians, and it would have realized 
that the failure to carry out these obligations would destroy the 
possibility of peace. No doubt the desire for peace had been great 
and with it went an eagerness to extend the Spartans every cour- 
tesy and accommodation necessary to achieve it. But common 
prudence would have dictated that the performance of obliga- 
tions be mutual and that the continuation of the peace be condi- 
tional on that performance. It was reckless imprudence on the 
part of Nicias and the Athenians to restore the prisoners and 
make an alliance with the Spartans even though Sparta, having 
been chosen by lot to make the first restoration, failed to deliver 
Amphipolis. Those Athenian actions not only removed much of 
the pressure on the Spartans to fulfill the terms of the treaty, but 
also encouraged them to ignore the provision about Panactum, 
for if the Spartans would not coerce the weak Amphipolitans, 
they would hardly take action against the powerful Boeotians. 
Failure to restore Amphipolis also guaranteed a reaction against 
the peace in Athens, a refusal to restore Pylos, and more friendly 
consideration of an alliance with Argos. 

In pursuing a policy of appeasement, Nicias-enhanced the 
prospects for war. If he had taken a tougher line in his negotia- 
tions and insisted on precise compliance with the treaty, the 
Spartans might have been compelled, entirely against their 
wishes, to make the effort to return Amphipolis to Athens. Had 
they been able to do so Athens would have restored Pylos. In 
those circumstances Thebes might not have dared to destroy 
Panactum before evacuating it. The mutual fulfillment of the 
treaty’s terms might have stréngthened the forces of peace in 
both Athens and Sparta and given both cities time to grow accus- 
tomed to the new circumstances and relationships. By facing 
reality courageously and making the Spartans face it as well, 
Nicias and his colleagues might possibly have salvaged the peace. 

Even if there were no way to save the peace, a policy that 
recognized that fact and revealed it plainly to the public would 
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have served Athens better than the one that was followed. Such 
an approach would have allowed the Athenians to understand 
that the war was not over and that the peace was only a breathing 
space. It would have permitted them to recover their strength 
and to devise and pursue a policy more commensurate with the 
facts. If lasting peace with Sparta were impossible, the Athe- 
nians might choose to take advantage of the opportunity offered 
by Argive independence and Peloponnesian disarray to form a 
new and powerful coalition to destroy Spartan power once and 
for all. If the idea of renewing the war so soon after ten bitter 
years of suffering were unacceptable, they could at least take up 
a posture of benevolent neutrality toward the anti-Spartan forces 
without running any risks of their own. A reasonable and mod- 
erate policy would have been not to abrogate the Peace of Nicias, 
but to refuse an alliance with Sparta, leaving Sparta to deal with 
Argos and its own rebellious allies. With good luck Spartan 
power might have been curbed at no cost to Athens; with any 
luck at all Sparta would have been immobilized and posed no 
threat to Athens for many years. The one course that offered no 
advantage was to bolster a fraudulent peace with an insincere 
alliance; such a policy gave pause to Athens’ potential friends and 
courage to her enemies without bringing anything of value to the 
Athenians themselves. It only delayed the moment of truth 
when the duplicity of the Spartans would be revealed and 
guaranteed a stronger reaction against the peace. This course, 
however, was precisely the one that Nicias urged and that the 
Athenians followed. 

When at last they turned against Nicias' policy, the Athenians 
chose the more extreme rather than the more moderate policy, 
joining in the Argive alliance. That may or may not have been 
the best course to pursue, but reasonable statesmen should have 
understood that it was too late to return to a policy of peaceful 
cooperation with Sparta. The alliance with Argos made war with 
Sparta, at some time or another, likely, and it was the job of an 
Athenian patriot from that time forward to abandon political 
differences and seek to meet that contingency in circumstances 
likely to bring victory to Athens and her allies. Instead Nicias 
and his colleagues dragged their feet, and when presented with 
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the great opportunity to destroy Spartan power at Mantinea, 
Athens made only a grudging, token contribution. As a result, 
the Spartans won a close victory that allowed them to restore 
their base of power and ultimately cost Athens the war, its em- 
pire, and, for a time, its independence. 

Thucydides offers no direct judgment of Nicias’ policy of 
peace and appeasement or of the more militant one favored by 
Alcibiades, merely pointing out that each acted, at least in part, 
from personal motives. This view encourages the reader to think 
back to the historian’s portentous remarks about the importance 
of the removal of Pericles, that great man who, for Thucydides, 
had both defined and embodied the qualities essential to the 
statesman: “to know what must be done and to be able to explain 
it; to love one’s country and to be incorruptible."! Neither Nicias 
nor Alcibiades, whichever of them had the better grasp of “what 
must be done," had the ability to explain it with enough success 
as to have his policy followed consistently. Both were above 
corruption by bribery, but each to some extent placed his own 
concerns, Nicias, the desire to retain his perfect record of success 
and his public reputation,? Alcibiades, his resentment at neglect 
by the Spartans,? before the country's welfare. Their behavior 
leads us to recall Thucydides' assessment of the successors of 
Pericles. The historian had written that, "being more equal with 
one another, and, as each strove to be first, they [Pericles' succes- 
sors] turned themselves to please the masses and even turned the 
conduct of affairs over to them";* surely he meant us to ponder 
this statement as we consider the careers of Nicias and Al- 
cibiades. 

Thucydides' interpretation suggests that the choice of policy is 
less important than the tremendous decline in the quality of 
leadership and the rise in the power of the mindless mob. 
Thucydides had written that Pericles "restrained the masses, 
though in a liberal manner, and he was not led by them, but they 
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by him, for since he did not get his power by improper means by 
saying what was pleasing to the multitude but held it because of 
his excellent reputation, he could oppose them even to the point 
of anger."5 In his time, “what was in name a democracy was 
becoming the rule of the first citizen in fact."9 Thus, Thucydides 
seems to argue that in addition to the decline in leadership, the 
growth of true, unrestrained democracy also helps explain 
Athens' errors during the Peace of Nicias, for some of those 
errors must certainly be among "the many great blunders" that 
"Thucydides says resulted from these changes in the Athenian 
government. 

If this is a correct reading of Thucydides' message, we can 
surely agree both with his evaluation of the change of leadership 
and with his view that the democratic Athenian constitution was 
a significant element in some of the city's errors. The absence of 
a strong executive with an extended term of office in which to 
devise and conduct a consistent policy surely helps to explain 
Athens' failure to exploit the opportunities presented by this 
period in history. It is, for example, almost unbelievable that the 
climax of Alcibiades' foreign policy, the battle of Mantinea, oc- 
curred in a year when he was not in office, and that his policy 
was executed by his enemies, who did not agree with it. Athens 
paid a heavy price for its inconsistency, but such problems are 
not unique to Athens or to democracies. Sparta, too, as we have 
seen, suffered from serious inconsistency in her policy and was 
fortunate to survive in spite of it. Nor are modern governments, 
elected for stated terms and having infinitely more freedom from 
popular interference, always well supplied with foresighted and 
courageous leadership or even with consistent foreign policies. 
No system guarantees good leadership, but the Athenian record 
from the time of Cleisthenes showed that democracy was at least 
as capable of producing it as any other. It was Athens' misfor- 
tune that the leader who held the greatest influence in 421 and 
the years following was Nicias, a man whose political judgments 
were timid and shortsighted and whose character made reconsid- 
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eration of those judgments in the light of new facts unlikely, if 
not impossible. 

Nicias’ role in the Sicilian expedition was no less central. 
Thucydides, however, emphasizes other reasons for the cam- 
paign’s failure, and his own direct judgments place no blame 
whatever on Nicias for the disaster in Sicily. Thucydides, more- 
over, seems to have had several views of the expedition. He 
clearly regarded it as a mistake, one of the many errors resulting 
from the decline in leadership and the growth of democracy that 
followed Pericles’ death." On the other hand, he agrees with 
Demosthenes’ estimate that Syracuse would have fallen if Nicias 
had followed Lamachus’ plan and attacked Syracuse im- 
mediately upon his arrival*—a view that suggests that the mis- 
take lay in the execution of the campaign, not in the concept 
itself. When Thucydides specifically designates the mistake he 
had in mind, however, it is not the tactical error of the general he 
blames, but the Athenian people and their demagogic leaders: “It 
[the campaign] failed not so much because of an error in judg- 
ment about the people they were attacking, as because those who 
sent it out failed to take additional measures to support those who 
went on the expedition, and instead occupied themselves with 
private intrigues to gain leadership of the people and so carried 
on the military campaign less keenly and also shook the city with 
civil discord for the first time."? 

If Thucydides means what his language most literally says, his 
interpretation contradicts his own narrative, for the latter points 
out that the Athenians at home backed the expedition fully, 
without delay and with enthusiasm.'® Employing considerable 
effort and ingenuity, some scholars interpret Thucydides as ar- 
guing that the recall of Alcibiades caused the failure of the expe- 


72.65.11 

742.3 

92.65.11 

10A mong the scholars who have observed and commented on the contradic- 
tion, those who have contributed most to my understanding are: A. W. 
Gomme, JHS LXXI (1951), 72ff. = More Essays, 92-111; H. D. Westlake CO 
VIII (1958), 106ff. = Essays, 161-173; P. A. Brunt, REG LXV (1952), 59-96; 
and Dover, HCT IV, 242-245. 
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dition.!! Even if they are right, Thucydides’ narrative also con- 
tradicts that interpretation. Nothing in the History supports the 
idea that Alcibiades had proven himself an outstanding com- 
mander before his exile in 415.'* He opposed the strategy of 
Lamachus, and his own strategy was already a failure at the time 
of his flight into exile. Whatever its prospects in its original form 
as a strategy of limited commitment and risk, based chiefly on 
diplomacy, it was hopeless once Nicias had converted the expe- 
dition into a massive amphibious force whose size was sure to 
alarm the Sicilians and make diplomacy unavailing. Alcibiades 
did not recognize and adjust to the changed situation, but merely 
went ahead with his plan without any prospect of success. 
Thucydides’ endorsement of Lamachus’ plan shows that he rec- 
ognized that Alcibiades’ strategy was doomed to fail. 

Some scholars, embarrassed for Thucydides because of the 
contradiction, try to defend him by denying its existence. Thus 
Gomme points out that what Thucydides says in 2.65.11 “is 
hardly consistent with the opening words of Book VI... for it 
was this multitude, of ztoAAoí , who voted the adequate forces for 
the expedition.” He also sees that “Thucydides believed that the 
expedition might well have succeeded, and we, as we read his 
narrative, cannot but agree with him, but not for the reasons which 
he gives in Il. 65.11; they are not borne out by his narrative.”'* 
Nevertheless, he apologizes on the next page: “This is not to say 
that Thucydides’ judgement in Il. 65. 11 contradicts his narrative 
in VI-VII (it may only supplement it), still less that it is wrong." 
But the apology is inadequate, as Gomme reveals in concluding 
his sentence: “only that judgement and narrative were not written 
at the same time, in the same breath, as it were, both in the mind 
of the writer at the same time. The judgement is late; and the 
narrative presumably earlier." 

Theories of different levels of composition in the History, 


"The authors cited in the previous note all hold this view. 

"" Thucydides praise in 6.15.4, “he managed the affairs of war most excel- 
lently," either refers to his actions between 411 and 407 (see Westlake, Essays, 
171, n. 36, and Dover, HCT IV, 242-245), in which case it is debatable, or is 
without adequate basis. 

"Gomme, More Essays, 96; Gomme's italics. 
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though well over a century has gone by since the first was pro- 
posed, and many have appeared in that time, are notoriously 
subjective, even arbitrary, and none has gained general sup- 
port.'* Yet this resort to the time-honored technique of trying to 
solve Thucydidean problems by devising convenient theories of 
his History’s composition is a clue that we are dealing with a real 
and interesting difficulty, for scholars usually resort to this de- 
vice when they see a conflict between Thucydides’ narrative and 
his interpretation, his theory, so to speak, and his practice. 
When scholars found that Thucydides’ account of the origins of 
the Peloponnesian War did not appear to agree with his explana- 
tion of it, some suggested that the two elements were composed 
at different times and that Thucydides died before he could 
reconcile the contradictions.'® The implication in that case and 
in the one before us is that differences of this kind are evidence of 
incomplete thought, and that the discrepancies would have been 
ironed out or removed in a final draft. But how would 
Thucydides have done that? The interpretation in each case is 
clearly his later thought and would, presumably, have been re- 
tained. To smooth out the discrepancies the historian would 
have had to alter the narrative to conform with them. We must 
conclude, therefore, that an alteration of the narrative to fit the 
later interpretation would not have been a step in the direction of 
greater historical accuracy, yet everything we know of 
Thucydides indicates his commitment to precision and accuracy. 

To understand Thucydides’ procedure and purposes we must 
find a different path, and we might begin by presenting a brief 
recapitulation of Thucydides’ interpretation of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, then setting forth the different view that seems to 


See Kagan, Outbreak, 360. Nothing has happened in the last forty years to 
invalidate John Finley's observations that “The recent revival of the old con- 
troversy on when Thucydides composed the various parts of his History, al- 
though designed to prove the existence of many early parts in the work which 
we have, has apparently tended to prove the opposite. The reason is that each 
new participant in the controversy, while advancing his own views, under- 
mined those of his predecessors and hence diminished, rather than increased, 
the number of passages still capable of being regarded as early” (HSCP, Suppl. 
I, 1940, 255). 

See eons Outbreak, 359-360. 
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emerge from his narrative and attempting to account for the 
differences. The historian tells us that the Athenians undertook 
the expedition in ignorance both of Sicily’s size and population 
and of the scope of the war they were undertaking. They meant 
from the first to employ a larger force than the one they had used 
in their previous Sicilian campaign and to conquer the island 
with it. As in his account of the origins of the entire war, and 
almost in the same language, Thucydides tells us that the Athe- 
nians’ official explanation for the campaign was their desire to 
defend their Sicilian kinsmen and allies, but that “the truest 
explanation” was their desire to add Sicily to the empire. Nicias 
tried to prevent the expedition but was defeated in the assembly 
at Athens. He reopened the question at a second assembly, this 
time trying to deter the Athenians from their purpose by the 
device of magnifying the forces that would be needed for success 
and even safety. The people, however, misunderstood his mes- 
sage; instead of being deterred, they were encouraged to pursue 
their original purpose with even greater enthusiasm. Alcibiades 
and perhaps others had grand schemes of conquering first Sicily 
and Italy, then Carthage, then hiring Spanish and other mer- 
cenaries for a further assault on and conquest of the Pelopon- 
nesus. "A passion [eros] for the voyage fell upon all of them,” 
each for different, if similar reasons, but the great mass were 
moved simply by greed. Though he was opposed to the expedi- 
tion and reluctant to serve, the people elected Nicias as one of the 
generals. 

They also chose Alcibiades, the originator and champion of 
the expedition. But the affairs of the Hermae and the mysteries 
roused the masses' religiosity and superstition. Demagogues 
played on their ill-formed fears of tyrannical and oligarchic plots, 
their suspicion and envy of aristocrats and outstanding men, for 
their own political purposes. They launched a reign of terror that 
brought death and exile to many innocent people, and finally 
brought about the recall of Alcibiades, whose shocking private 
life made him a greater object of suspicion than anyone else. The 
removal of Alcibiades was a terrible blow to Athens. He was the 
author of the expedition and a very talented commander, though 
his strategy was not as promising as that of Lamachus. Al- 
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cibiades’ recall, combined with the death of Lamachus, left the 
expedition in the sole command of a Nicias who was weakened 
by disease and unenthusiastic about the campaign. The recall 
also drove Alcibiades to the enemy, where his services were even 
more damaging to Athens, for he played an important role in 
persuading the Spartans to renew the war and place a fort in 
Attica, even advising them as to the best site. 

After the departure of Alcibiades, according to Thucydides, 
Nicias prosecuted the campaign at first with skill, but with 
undue caution. Had he attacked at once, the Syracusans could 
not even have sent for help to the Peloponnesus until it was too 
late. After that, even if reinforcements had come they could not 
have helped, and Syracuse would have fallen. Nicias, however, 
delayed, but even so, at one critical moment in the summer of 
414 the Athenians were close to completing their walls, and the 
Syracusans had despaired of getting aid and were discussing 
terms of surrender. At this point Gylippus and the Corinthians 
arrived to undo what seemed a certain Athenian success. Soon 
the situation was reversed by the great skill and daring of the 
Spartan commander, and the besiegers had become the besieged. 
At that point Nicias wrote to the Athenians describing the bad 
situation he was in and asking them either to recall the expedition 
or to send out reinforcements of great size. In any case, he asked 
to be allowed to leave his post because of illness. The Athenians 
chose to send reinforcements under Demosthenes and Euryme- 
don, but to keep Nicias at his command, promoting two officers 
on the scene to assist him. 

By the time the second expedition arrived the situation had 
deteriorated utterly. Demosthenes could do no better than try a 
dangerous night attack that failed. After that, the only thing to 
do was to withdraw from Sicily, or at least move to a new, 
healthier, and safer base. Nicias, though he saw the arguments in 
favor of retreat, nonetheless refused to permit it. He was afraid 
of giving up the campaign without the express consent of the 
Athenian assembly, for he feared that in their passion and igno- 
rance the Athenians would be persuaded by clever speakers and 
unscrupulous politicians and bring false charges against the gen- 
erals which might even result in their death. Finally, even Nicias 
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agreed to leave, but then a lunar eclipse occurred and, at the 
behest of the soothsayers and the majority of the superstitious 
Athenian soldiers, Nicias again delayed his departure. In the 
disasters that followed Nicias behaved with heroic concern for 
his men. His death at the hands of the Syracusans and the ig- 
nominious failure to which it put an end were deserved less by 
Nicias than by any man in Thucydides’ time, because he had 
lived his entire life in accordance with virtue. 

Such an account may pass for a reasonably accurate summary 
of Thucydides’ interpretation as perceived by an ordinary reader 
without any particular point of view. It is not, however, the only 
interpretation possible. Quite a different one emerges from 
Thucydides’ narrative. It might begin by arguing that the origi- 
nal decision to go to Sicily really did arise because of the invita- 
tion from Segesta and Leontini. Such an invitation would have 
appealed to the Athenians for three reasons: they had largely 
recovered from the Archidamian War and were ready for a new 
venture; they wanted to prevent Syracuse from dominating Sic- 
ily and the Athenian allies on the island and then, perhaps, 
lending aid to the Peloponnesians in a renewal of the war; and 
they nurtured a vague hope of extending their empire to the 
west. The size and character of the expedition that the Athenians 
voted, however, was not greater than their previous commitment 
in 424. Since the expedition could not have conquered Sicily, or 
even Syracuse, by force of arms, the plan must have been to rely 
primarily on diplomacy for success. Such a venture might not 
succeed, but it was not a mad scheme, and it could not have led 
to a serious disaster for Athens. The Athenians could hardly 
have been grossly ignorant of the size and population of Sicily, 
for thousands of those who had walked its roads and sailed its 
waters in 427-424 and 422 were still alive. Nor had the Athe- 
nians, at this point, been overcome by the greed that would 
cause them to act with blind recklessness. Instead they pro- 
ceeded cautiously, sending an embassy to Sicily to investigate 
the situation, and only then did they vote the modest expedition 
that was originally intended, choosing the moderate and cautious 
Nicias as one of its three commanders. 

The plan adopted was surely that of Alcibiades, who was its 
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chief advocate. He certainly intended to use the opportunity to 
enhance his prestige and to help him in his political struggle 
against Nicias. No doubt he hoped, at first, to gain sole com- 
mand of the expedition and return to Athens with the glorious 
fruits of his diplomatic and, perhaps, military talents. Even 
when Nicias and Lamachus were added to the command he did 
not abandon hope of dominating the expedition, imposing his 
strategy, and achieving the same results. At no time, however, 
do we have persuasive evidence that he seriously harbored ambi- 
tions to conquer Sicily and Carthage and to accomplish the grand 
design that he later described in Sparta. Even more certainly, the 
instructions given the generals by the assembly spoke only of the 
modest goals described above, not even mentioning the conquest 
of Syracuse. 

At the second assembly, Nicias’ ill-conceived rhetorical trick 
converted a modest undertaking that presented few risks into a 
massive campaign that made the conquest of Sicily seem not only 
possible but likely. The fact that Nicias himself agreed to serve, 
however unwillingly (though Plutarch tells us that it had been 
common for Nicias to try to avoid such unwelcome assign- 
ments), '® that he had specified the kind of expedition that would 
guarantee safety, and that the people voted it in every detail, 
inflamed the popular spirit in favor of the expedition. Nicias’ 
estimate of the military situation, and therefore his judgment of 
what forces were necessary, was wrong in at least one crucial 
way: though he appears to have had at least some understanding 
of the significance of cavalry and of the Syracusan advantage in 
that arm of warfare, he did not list it among the requirements for 
the campaign, either at the assembly or in the weeks before the 
expedition’s departure. The absence of that cavalry prevented 
him from making use of his victory at Syracuse late in the sum- 
mer of 415; had he done so Athens would have conquered Syra- 
cuse before Gylippus and the Corinthians could have intervened. 

The hysteria caused by the affairs of the Hermae and the 
mysteries did considerable damage to Athens by intensifying 
political divisions and by placing a cloud of religious disfavor 


'6Plut. Nic. 6.2. 
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over the expedition. It also resulted in the recall, condemnation, 
and exile of Alcibiades, but the harm done to Athens in this way 
has been much exaggerated. The larger expedition caused by 
Nicias’ intervention vitiated the original strategy of Alcibiades, 
yet he clung to it and had his way. His expectations of winning 
over allies were disappointed from the first, and there is no 
reason to think he would have been successful had he stayed on. 
To say that things would have gone better had he remained 
instead of leaving everything in the hands of Nicias is not to say 
much, for such would also have been the case had the campaign 
been entrusted to Lamachus, Demosthenes, Eurymedon, or any 
competent general other than Nicias. Nor does Alcibiades’ role 
in bringing Sparta back into the war and getting the Spartans to 
build a fort at Decelea appear to have been crucial. The Spartans 
were pressed equally hard by the Syracusans and Corinthians, 
but took no action until the Athenians were in trouble in Sicily 
and until their attack on Laconia formally broke the treaty and 
gave the Spartans a morally and religiously acceptable reason for 
renewing the fight, long after Alcibiades and the others had 
urged them to do so. The choice of Decelea as the best place to 
fortify did not require the advice of Alcibiades; the Boeotians 
could have given the Spartans the same advice and may well have 
done so. The failure of the Sicilian expedition and the Spartan 
renewal of the war cannot reasonably be attributed to the recall 
of Alcibiades. 

An interpretation based on Thucydides’ narrative could argue 
that even after the opportunity to take Syracuse was lost, the 
Athenians could have succeeded were it not for Nicias’ errors of 
omission and commission. After a good start in 414 the Athe- 
nians could have completed the siege of Syracuse and guaranteed 
victory, but Nicias did not move swiftly to complete a single 
circuit of walls. Instead he wasted time building a double wall 
near Syracuse while the wall across Epipolae was still incom- 
plete. A general with only ordinary judgment and skill would 
have completed the wall immediately and taken precautions 
against the arrival of help from overseas. Instead, expecting 
victory by surrender without an unpleasant siege, Nicias daw- 
dled and talked to Syracusan factions. He did not complete the 
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circuit of walls, he did not send a squadron to cut off Gylippus’ 
arrival in Sicily, he did not mount a competent blockade to 
prevent Gongylus and the Corinthian ships from reaching Syra- 
cuse by sea, he did not fortify and guard Epipolae to prevent a 
surprise attack. He thereby allowed the enemy to revive and 
drive the Athenians from their dominant position. He then 
moved the Athenian navy, the supply depot and the treasury to 
an untenable position at Plemmyrium, where the morale and 
quality of the fleet deteriorated and from which Gylippus was 
able to drive them, capturing the money and supplies. 

By the end of the summer of 414 everything pointed to the 
abandonment of the campaign before more money and lives were 
wasted, but Nicias refused to withdraw out of fear for his reputa- 
tion and safety at the hands of the Athenian assembly and law 
courts. Instead he wrote a letter to the Athenians in which he did 
not even make an unequivocal argument for withdrawal. Once 
again he gave the assembly a choice, this time between with- 
drawal and sending a new force as large as the first. Once again 
the assembly made the wrong decision, voting a huge reinforce- 
ment and refusing Nicias’ request to be relieved of his command. 
Had he been more frank about his mishandling of the situation 
and bolder and more honest in his advice, the Athenians might 
have acted otherwise. 

After the failure of Demosthenes’ assault on Epipolae there 
was no acceptable choice for the Athenians but to give up the 
campaign or, at least, withdraw to Thapsus and Catana. Nicias’ 
refusal to move is inexcusable. He deceived himself with ground- 
less hopes of an imminent Syracusan financial collapse that 
would still give the Athenians victory because he was afraid to 
face the Athenian assembly and explain his failure. He preferred 
to risk the lives of his troops and the security of Athens rather 
than take the chance of condemnation by his fellow citizens. To 
save his reputation and escape punishment he took an action 
which, more than any other, caused the destruction of the expe- 
dition and the loss of the war. When he seized on the lunar eclipse 
as a last chance to escape the inevitable, he destroyed the Athe- 
nians’ final opportunity to escape. His admirable behavior dur- 
ing the retreat cannot begin to compensate for his indefensible 
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behavior up to then. In that light Thucydides’ decision to single 
him out in a eulogy as the man in his time least deserving such a 
fate is more than a little puzzling. 

These summaries reveal that Thucydides’ own interpretation 
stands at odds with the judgment that arises most readily from 
his narrative—a judgment much the same as that made by those 
contemporaries who deliberately omitted Nicias’ name from the 
memorial to those who died in Sicily, and similar to the one 
found in Plutarch’s Life of Nicias. When difficulties of interpreta- 
tion of such importance occur in the History, as they do in the 
question of the cause of the Peloponnesian War, they sometimes 
arise because Thucydides was attempting to combat a current 
understanding that he thought incorrect and misleading. Thus, 
the common opinion that the war was brought about by Pericles 
and that the Megarian Decree was its chief cause led him to 
organize his work and to provide an interpretation to show that 
these opinions were wrong, for he wanted to be sure that the 
reader would learn the correct lessons from the events he de- 
scribed. The same purpose and similar techniques seem to be at 
work in Thucydides’ account and interpretation of the Sicilian 
expedition. 

We may approach the problem in a useful way by examining 
Thucydides’ remarkable eulogy of Nicias in 7.86.5. This pas- 
sage, too, has caused scholars much trouble. Part of the problem 
is how to understand the word arete, which we translate 
“virtue.” Some want to modify it with another word in the sen- 
tence to produce a translation like Jowett’s: “No one of the Hel- 
lenes in my time was less deserving of so miserable an end; for he 
lived in the practice of every customary virtue."'? That would 
make it possible to believe that Thucydides is being ironical, at 
least, and possibly even cynical, "that in his final judgment on 
Nicias, [he] is taking an opportunity to sneer at piety."'* The 
best readers of Thucydides, however, do not find that the text 
permits such translation, +° but even if it did there is no reason to 


"See above, Chap. 14, n. 52. 

"These are the words of H. A. Murray (BICS VIII [1961], 42), who uses 
them to describe a point of view with which he does not agrec. 

'8See the arguments of Dover, HCT IV, 463. 
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read irony into it. Some scholars who do not see irony neverthe- 
less explain the passage as being altogether unpolitical, as merely 
an expression of pity. “No defence of Nicias’ conduct of the 
campaign is expressed or implied: readers are left to form their 
verdict on this from the preceding narrative. The words merely 
contrast the blamelessness of his private life with his miserable 
death.”*° But there is no reason to reduce the strong, worldly, 
and various Greek idea of arete to an almost Christian ideal of 
personal inoffensiveness. A recent investigation, moreover, 
demonstrates that in the passage at hand Nicias "is evaluated 
primarily in terms of traditional criteria of excellence... and 
there was no necessity for the Greeks of Thucydides’ day to 
regard the judgement that Nicias was unworthy of misfortune in 
virtue of the possession of traditional Goer as either ironic or 
bizarre. "?! 

But whatever the meaning of arete, we would still be struck by 
the force of this tribute, for Thucydides calls Nicias not only a 
man who did not deserve his terrible fate, but the man in his time 
least worthy of it, thereby, in some way, placing Nicias above all 
his contemporaries, even Pericles. That emphasis is what catches 
our attention and makes us ask why he chose to write one of his 
rare eulogies and why he cast it in the form he did. His readers 
could be expected to regard the praise as a general commendation 
of Nicias' qualities yet, as a keen modern reader has observed: 
"No one who has read this history up to the present point is 
likely to have formed a favourable view of Nikias."?* But this 
unfavorable view is precisely what made it necessary for 
Thucydides to write his eulogy of Nicias; that few readers come 
away from the History with the unfavorable opinion described 
above is evidence of the eulogy's effectiveness. 

If we had Thucydides’ account of Nicias’ career without the 
final evaluation we might come to the conclusion that Nicias' 
contemporaries seem to have reached and which is reflected in 
Plutarch's Life: that a major reason for the Sicilian disaster was 
the incompetent statesmanship and generalship of Nicias. 

2H. D. Westlake, CO XXXV (1941), 59. 


214. W. H. Adkins, GRBS, 388-389. 
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Thucydides, it seems clear, would not deny that this was a 
contributing cause, but it is neither a sufficient explanation nor 
the main one. Thucydides wants his reader to understand that 
the main cause of the disaster was the post-Periclean democracy, 
unchecked by the wise restraining leadership of a powerful and 
intelligent statesman, misled by thoughtless and ambitious dem- 
agogues, abandoned therefore to its own ignorance, greed, 
superstition, and fear. The mob decided to attack Sicily and add 
it to the Athenian Empire so that the people could profit from it. 
The mob was seduced by the ambitious selfishness of Al- 
cibiades, yet it yielded to its superstitious fear and chose Nicias 
as one of the generals in spite of his opposition to the venture and 
refused to excuse him from his command even when he was sick 
and no longer in full possession of his talents. The mob con- 
tinued to throw money, equipment, and men into the bottomless 
pit of Sicily long after prudence dictated an end to the campaign. 
The mob was panicked into a reign of terror by the religious 
scandals of 415 and manipulated by demagogues into driving 
away the originator of the very expedition they were undertak- 
ing, probably the cleverest man among them, and forcing him 
into the camp of the enemy where he did great damage to his 
native land. That is the way of democracies that have degener- 
ated into mob rule, and Thucydides is determined that his reader 
understand this important lesson, 

The eulogy of Nicias points the reader in the right direction, 
for it calls his attention to the other and greater eulogy in the 
history, the panegyric of Pericles in 2.65. There he is reminded 
that after Pericles, Athens, which had really been under the rule 
of an outstanding statesman, became a true democracy and that 
the politicians who succeeded him were a lesser breed, each of 
whom lacked at least some of his qualities. Nicias, though a good 
man of considerable talents, did not have in sufficient degree the 
intellectual qualities of intelligence (xynesis), foresight (pronoia), 
and good judgment (gnome). He was chosen for leadership be- 
cause of his public reputation for piety and for the success 
(eutychia) that the mob believes to be the fruit of such piety. But 
Thucydides would have us understand that the mob is wrong, 
for eutychia, in so far as man and not chance contributes to it, 
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comes not from piety and the favor of the gods but from the 
intellectual qualities of a Pericles. Thucydides was not, we may 
believe, unconscious of the irony in the fact that the Athenians 
saw their hopes ruined by their faith in a man who, like them- 
selves, believed that piety and faith in the gods were superior to 
worldly human wisdom; it was this very faith that brought 
Nicias from eutychia to the most terrible disaster (dystychia)—a 
disaster that he, least of all men, deserved. 

In writing that eulogy Thucydides was not interested chiefly 
in defending the reputation of Nicias, although there is reason to 
believe he would have been glad to do so. Both men appear to 
have been admirers of Pericles, both hated Cleon and opposed 
his policies. Is it too much to believe that when Thucydides was 
prosecuted for his failure at Amphipolis, probably by Cleon and 
at least with his support, he was defended or at least comforted 
by Nicias? The two men had much in common,?* and 
Thucydides could easily have seen Nicias as an undeserving 
victim of the irrational demos, much like himself, and written a 
rather generous obituary. His main purpose, however, was to 
prevent what he judged to be a misinterpretation, or at least an 
oversimplification, of the disaster in Sicily which fixed the blame 
solely on the faults of Nicias. No fair-minded reader can deny 
that he was right to resist so simple an understanding or fail to 
appreciate his broader and deeper explanation. But no one 
should regret that he did not alter his account to conceal the 
evidence that permits a different emphasis. A modern reader 
with a lesser knowledge and shallower understanding of the 
events than the great Athenian historian but, perhaps, with a 
greater distance from them, may be grateful for the valuable 
lessons in the behavior of unchecked direct democracies and yet, 
at the same time, observe that chance put the fate of the Athe- 
nians into the hands of the one man who was able to turn a 
mistake into a disaster. 


23See Adkins, GRBS, 389-392. 
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Hipponoidas, 125, 127, 128 

Hybla Geleatis, 227, 261 

Hyccara, 226 

Hyperbolus, 60, 61, 144-147 


lapygia, 308 
Inessa, 261 


lonian Sea, 211, 268, 270 

lonians, 275 

Italy, 146, 162, 163, 165, 210, 219, 225, 
245, 246, 250, 259, 268, 269, 276, 297, 
300, 308, 313 


Kapnistra, 111, 113, 114, 116, 120, 122 
Kelussa, Mt., 96, 97, 98 
Koutsopodhi, 98 


Labdalum, 262, 272, 273, 276, 281 

Laches, 26, 91, 163, 165, 172, 245 

Laconia, 38, 46, 101, 105-106, 257, 258, 
269, 290, 294, 295, 297, 322, 367 

Laespodias, 269 

Lamachus, 195, 216-218, 264-266, 360, 
361, 363, 364, 366, 367; chosen to 
command in Sicily, 166, 171; elected 


general in 416, 147; killed near Syra- 
cuse, 266; strategy in Sicily, 214-216, 
228, 240; at Syracuse, 260 

Leogoras, 199, 202, 205, 208 

Leon, 66, 261 

Leontini, 159-165, 177, 182, 183, 186, 
211, 213, 217, 218, 229, 245, 316, 343, 
365 

Lepreum, 46, 47, 75, 110 

Leucas, 268, 270, 276 

Leucon, 61 

Leuctra, 31, 47 

Lichas, 75, 76, 134, 135 

Liparian Islands, 165 

Locri, 162, 165, 211, 269, 276, 300, 308 

Locris, 107 

Lydus, 202 

Lysander, 258 

Lysimeleia marsh, 265, 326 


Macedon, 136, 143 

Maenalia, 110, 124 

Malandreni, 98 

Malis, 77 

Mantinea, 24, 26, 27, 31, 36, 46-48, 66, 
71-75, 78, 79, 84, 86, 92, 93. 95, 104- 
137, 142, 143, 210, 224, 354-358; and 
the Argive alliance, 40, 46; Heracleum 
at, 111, 113, 118, 119, 122; and Sicily, 
197; and Sparta, 40 

Mantitheus, 199, 200 

Marx, Karl, 190 

Mecyberna, 143 

Megara, 18-20, 24, 27, 29, 30, 32, 44, 48, 
54, 83, 98, 198, 200, 210, 287, 354 

Megara Hyblaea, 215, 216, 244, 260, 369 

Meletus, 195, 206 

Melian Dialogue, 149-152 

Melos, 148-153, 167 

Menander, 282, 321, 325, 326, 329, 333 

Messenia, 46, 50, 88, 110, 133, 269, 296 

Messina, 165, 211, 213, 217, 225, 242, 270 

Messina, Straits of, 226 

Metapontum, 308 

Methana, 88 

Methydrium, 93-96, 101 

Meton, 193 

Minoa, 287 

Monte Climiti, 342-347 

Mothax, mothakes, 258 

Mycalessus, 293 

Mycenae, 96 

Mylae, 165 

Mytikas, 111, 113, 120-122 

Mytilene, 174 
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Naupactus, 79, 88, 294-296, 301, 302, 319 

Naxos, 187, 217, 224, 229, 243, 244, 248, 
300, 308 

Nemea, 83, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101 

Neodamodeis, 46, 47, 108, 110, 124, 129, 
258, 294, 322 

Niciades, 195 

Nicias: and Alcibiades, 65, 171, 179, 182; 
at battle of Anapus, 234; to command 
in Sicily, 166; and Corinth, 351; 
criticized by Demosthenes, 309; elec- 
ted general in 418, go; elected general 
in 417, 143; elected general in 416, 
147; retreating army, 338; 
evaluation of policy dio. 356-360; 
fails to intercept Gylippus, 270; fears 
return to Athens, 318; fortifies Plem- 
myrium, 273; gains effective command 
in Sicily, 226, 228; generalship at Syra- 
cuse, 267-268, 280; hesitates to aban- 
don Sicily, 315; illness of, 264, 273, 
310, 338; and Melos, 148, 153; 
negotiates for escape from Sicily, 348; 
negotiates with Sicels, 301; and omens, 
323; omitted from memorial stele at 
Athens, 352; on condition of Sicily, 
187; opposes Sicilian expedition, 167, 
168, 174, 186-188; as orator, 284, 285; 
and ostracism, 145-147; and the peace 
conference at Mantinea, 86; piety of, 
153, 154, 286; plans campaign against 
Chalcidice, 144; policy after Mantinea, 
143; political position after 421, 18; re- 
fuses to leave Syracuse, 34; reluctant to 
command Sicilian expedition, 169; 
reputation at Athens, 283-284, 287; re- 
treats from Syracuse, 336-353; and 
Rhegium, 211-212; role in Sicilian ex- 

ition, 360-372; saves fort on 
‘pipolae, 266; and Scione, 45; and 

Segestans, 176-177; sends letter to 
Athens from Syracuse, 279; showman- 
ship of, 285; and Sparta, 65, 67, 68, 70, 
71, 346; and the Spartan alliance, 
27-32; as strategist, 241; strategy at 
Anapus, 236-237; strategy in Sicily, 
212, 227; superstition of, 324; surren- 
ders to Gylippus, 349-350; and 
Syracusan factions, 315; at Syracuse, 
129, 160; as tactician, 241; tactics in 
naval battle at Syracuse, 305; takes 
Epipolae, 261; timidity of, 318; tries to 
avoid Argive alliance, 70; wealth of, 
19, 62, 285. See also under Thucydides 

Nicostratus, 90, 102, 104 
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Nisaea, 20, 24, 287 
Nisaeus, 199 


Oenophyta, 24 

Oligarchy: at Argos, 52, 136, 138; at Si- 
cyon, 136; at Tegea, 44; triumphant 
throughout Greece, 134 

Olympia, 75, 155, 181 

Olympic festival, 62, 75, 154 

Olynthus, 45, 143 

Orchomenus (Arcadian), 93, 104-110, 
135, 354 " 

Orchomenus (Boeotian), 23 

Orestheum, 110, 115 

Orneae, 123, 129 

Oropus, 290, 292 

Ortygia, 230, 299, 304 

Ostracism, 61, 144-146, 155 


Palazzuolo, 342 

Pallantion, 113 

Panactum, 20, 26, 50, 52, 56-58, 61, 65, 
66, 68, 70, 356 

Panormus, 226 

Parrasia, 46 

Patrae, 78, 79, 82 

Pausanias, Spartan regent, 127 

Peace of Nicias, passim; evaluated, 359- 
360 

Peisander, 195, 200 

Pelagos Wood, 113, 118, 122 

Pellene, 98 

Peloponnesian League, 34, 35, 37+ 41: 44 
78, 85, 86, 88, 92, 95, 106, 142 

Perdiccas, 143, 144 

Pericles, 18, 28, 63-64, 72, 73, 82, 83, 144, 
151, 155, 157, 175, 180, 181, 184, 202, 
219, 222, 240, 243, 284, 285, 289, 316, 
324, 332, 355. 358, 360, 369, 371, 372 

Perioikoi, 258 

Persia, 30, 94, 219, 246, 251 

Persian Wars, 127, 193, 298 

Phaeax, 146, 162, 165 

Pharax, 131, 132 

Pheia, 296 

Pherecles of Themaeus, 202 

Philip of Macedon, 120, 355 

Philistus, 159, 238, 284, 339, 352 

Philocharidas, 66 

Philochorus, 323 

Philocrates, 147 

Phlius, 91-93, 96, 98, 142, 268, 288 

Phoceae, 160 

Phocis, 107 

Phoebidas, 127 


Phormio, 296 

Piccolo Seno, 244 

Piraeus, 157, 200, 291 

Plataea, 23, 45, 149, 190 

Plato Comicus, 61 

Pleistoanax, 46, 109, 116, 127, 128, 258 

Plemmyrium, 273, 274, 276, 281, 298- 
300, 304, 308, 368 

Pollis of Argos, 94 

Polyanthes, 301, 302 

Polypragmones, polypragmosyne, 247 

Polystratus, 199 

Polyzelus, estate of, 347 

Potidaea, 24, 42, 46, 65, 277 

Potniae, 23 

Proxenia, 31, 64, 65, 76, 134 

Pulytion, 195, 203 

Pylos, 26, 31, 32, 49-52, $6, 57, 60, 66, 
88, 109, 110, 136, 142, 169, 252, 269, 

Py 295, p 351. 355. 356 
then, 268-270, 325, 

Pythodorus, x 18; E 

Pythonicus, 195 


Religion; and Athenian politics, 192, 194 

Rhegium, 165, 211-212, 216, 217, 221, 
223-225, 242, 245, 270, 308 

Rheneia, 154 

Rhium, 79 

Rhodes, 210 


S. Paolo, 349 

Salaminia, 203, 224, 225 

Salaminioi, 63 

Salamis, 324 

Saminthus, 98 

Samos, 29, 61 

Sarandapotamos River, 113, 117, 118 

Saronic Gulf, 20, 88 

Scaphae, 23 

Schoenus, 23 

Scione, 45, 150, 152 

Sciritae, 123, 129, 130 

Scolus, 23 

Second Messenian War, 38 

Segesta (Egesta), 159, 163-166, 172, 177, 
182, 183, 186, 187, 212, 213, 216, 225, 
145, 249, 262, 365 

Selinus, 159, 163, 166, 172, 182, 212, 213, 
229, 245, 255, 270, 318, 322 

Sellasia, 110 

Sicani, 226 

Sicanus, 244, 314, 322, 325, 327, 333 

Sicels, 162, 165, 213, 226, 230, 248, 249, 


260, 301, 308, 339, 340, 342, 344, 


345 

Sicilian expedition, passim; opposition to, 
167, 168, 174, 186-188, 192; size and 
splendor of, 197 

Sicyon, 79, 136, 294 

Socrates, 63, 193 

Solarino, 342 

Sollium, 24, 34, 41 

Solous, 226 

Sophocles (Athenian general), 165, 172, 
191, 278, 319 

Sparta: and Alcibiades, 250; alliance with 
Athens, 26-32, 40, 74, 103; alliance 
with Macedon, 143; allies of, 26; and 
Amphipolis, 20; and Argos, 24, 27, 39, 
53s 57» 59, 66, 73» 91, 93. 99s 135. 139, 
266; and Bocotia, 56, 57; constitution 
of, 51; and Corinth, 36, 40-41, 76, 92, 
142, 247, 250; decides to fortify De- 
celea, 288; and Elis, 46, 75; ephors in, 
51, 53; and Epidaurus, go, factions in, 
29, $0, 54, 56, 66, 73, 76, 84, 89, 91, 
289; and Mantinea, 40; and Melos, 148; 
policy toward Athens from 479 to 421, 
28; population of, 47; proposes arbitra- 
tion to Athens, 289; and religion, 84; 
sends army to Isthmus of Corinth, 200; 
sends army to Tegea, 134; and Sicily, 
250, 257, 258; and Syracuse, 219, 244, 
259, 294, 300; and Tegea, 106; and 
Thebes, 77; trials at, 127 

Spartan-Athenian alliance, 26-32, 40, 74, 
10 

Sheni, 17, 26, 47, 65, 133, 169, 190, 
282, 296, 351, 355 

Sphodrias, 127 

Stilbides, 324 

Strymon River, 45 

Sunium, 292 

Syce, 262 

Symaethus River, 229, 260, 261 

Syracuse, 161-190, 213, 216-219, 360, 
364, 365, 367; and Ambracia, 300; at- 
tacks Catana, 244; attacks Leontini, 
160; builds first counter-wall, 263; 
builds second counter-wall, 265; and 
Camarina, 245; cavalry of, 236; con- 
stitution of, 218, 219; and Corinth, 
173, 219, 244, 250, 270, 294, 300, de- 
feated at Epipolae, 262, defeats Athens 
at sea, 305-307; and Delphi, 193; and 
Etruscans, 249; extends city wall, 244; 
factions in, 267, 316, 322; finances of, 
297, 317; Great Harbor of, 216, 218, 
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223, 228, 230, 239, 265, 267, 271, 272, 
299-301, 304; naval battle against 
Athens, 325-327; navy, 218, 220; 
Olympicum at, 230, 236, 239, 274, 
304, 336; preparation for Athenian at- 
tack, 218; and the Sicels, 248; and 
Sparta, 219, 244, 259, 294, 300; sup- 
ports Selinus against Segesta, 163; to- 
pography of, 230, 231, 239, 244, 253; 
war aims of, 329; water supply of, 264 


Taenarum, Cape, 294 

Tanagra, 293 

Taras, 211, 268 

Taureas, 199 

Taverna, 345 

Tegea, 40, 44, 85, 91, 93, 106-124, 133- 
135, 354; oligarchy at, 44 

Tellias, 267 

Temenites, 244, 263, 264 

Terias River, 218, 260 

Teucrus, 195-202, 205, 206 

Thapsus, 261, 265, 280, 298, 321, 340, 368 

Thebes, 23, 31, 76, 291, 294, 354; growth 
of city and power, 23; and Heraclea, 
77; and Mecyberna, 294; and Plataea, 
190; rejects Peace of Nicias, 23; and 
Sparta, 77; truce with Athens, 24 

Theodorus of Phegaea, 203 

Theophrastus, 19, 62, 146 

Theopompus, 145 

Thespiae, 23, 294, 300 

Thessalus, son of Cimon, 203, 225 

Thirty Tyrants, 146, 199, 205, 209, 295 

Thirty Years’ Peace (445), 82, 289, 290 

Thirty Years’ Peace between Sparta and 
Argos (451 to 421), 38 

Thrasyllus, 96, 99-101 

Thucydides, 19, 31, 42, 45, 54, 108, 124, 
136, 147, 176, 287, 293; and Al- 
cibiades, 180, 256; compares Al- 
cibiades with Pericles, 185, 186; com- 
position of his History, 362; critical of 
Nicias’ delay, 237; eulogy of Nicias, 
351, 369-372; judgment of Athenian 
democracy, 180, 358-360, 371; judg- 
ment of Athenian strategies in Sicily, 
215; judgment of Nicias, 358, 370-372; 
judgment of Pericles, 358, judgment of 
Sicilian expedition, 157; and Melian 
Dialogue, 149-152; on causes of the 
Sicilian expedition, 164; on Hermae 
and mysteries, 204; on Nicias, 332; 
praises Hermocrates, 243; property in 
Thrace, 256 
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Thucydides son of Melesias, 144 Versova, 113, 117 

Thurii, 211, 225, 250, 258, 268, 308 

Thyrea, 269 Xenares, 50-58, 65, 71, 76. 77, 85 
Thyssus, 45, 143 

Timaeus, 284, 287, 346 Zacynthus, 193, 196 

Tisias, 143, 147, 149 Zanovistas River, 113, 117, 118, 122 


Tretus Pass, 96-100 
Trogilus, 244, 263, 267, 271-273, 340 
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Preface 


This is the last volume of a history of the Peloponnesian War. It 
treats the period from the destruction of Athens’ Sicilian expedition 
in September of 413 to the Athenian surrender in the spring of 404. 
Thucydides’ history of the war is incomplete, and the eighth book, 
which breaks off abruptly in the year 411/10, is thought to be unfin- 
ished, and unpolished as well. In spite of the incompleteness of his 
account, his description and interpretation of the war inspire and shape 
this volume, as they have my earlier ones. The first volume attempted 
to evaluate his view of the causes and origins of the war as he expresses 
it in 1.23 and 1.88. Thesecond one examined his assessment of Pericles’ 
strategy in 2.65. The third one addressed his judgment of the Sicilian 
expedition set forth in the same passage and his estimate of the career 
of Nicias presented in 7.86. 

Thucydides’ judgment of the last part ofthe war appears in 2.65.12— 
13, at the end of his long eulogy of Pericles and his policies: 


Yet after their defeat in Sicily, where they lost most of their fleet as well as 
the rest of their force, and faction had already broken out in Athens, they 
nevertheless held out for ten more years,’ not only against their previous 
enemies and the Sicilians who joined them and most of their allies, who 


'The figure given in the MSS is three years. For a defense of the emendation to ten, 
see Thucydide, La guerre du peloponnise, II, ed. and trans. J. de Romilly (Paris, 1962), 
101. A. W. Gomme (HCT II, 196—197) reviews the various other suggestions that have 
been put forth, which include keeping the three or emending it to five or eight, the 
last of which Gomme prefers. For our purposes here, the correct reading is not im- 
portant, for no one doubts that Thucydides marvels at the Athenians’ ability to hold 
out so long or that he attributes their defeat, in part at least, to internal strife. 
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rebelled against them, but also later against Cyrus, son of the Great King, 
who provided money to the Peloponnesians for a navy. Nor did they give in 
until they destroyed themselves by falling upon one another because of private 
quarrels. 


This passage implies that even after the disaster in Sicily and the new 
problems it caused, Athens might still have avoided defeat but for 
internal dissension. A study of the last decade of the war enables us 
to evaluate Thucydides’ interpretation of the reasons for Athens’ defeat 
and the destruction of the Athenian Empire. It also makes possible an 
examination and evaluation of the performance of the Athenian de- 
mocracy as it faced its most serious challenge. 

For the course of the war, after Thucydides’ account breaks off in 
411, we rely directly on several ancient writers, only one of whom 
was contemporary with the events he described, and none of whom 
approached the genius of Thucydides. Modern historians of the clas- 
sical period like to follow, when they can, the narrative historical 
account that they judge to be the most reliable, and they tend to prefer 
it to other evidence from sources that they consider less trustworthy. 
Whatever its merits in general, this practice is unwise for the period 
between 411 and 404 B.C. Of the extant writers of narrative accounts, 
Xenophon alone was a contemporary, and his Hellenica presents a 
continuous description of the events of that time. It is natural, there- 
fore, that modern historians should at first have preferred his Hellenica 
to the abbreviated, derivative, and much later account of Diodorus 
and to the brief, selective biographies of Plutarch, which were aimed 
at providing moral lessons and were written even later. 

The discovery of the papyrus containing the Hellenica Oxyrbynchia 
in 1906, however, changed the situation drastically. Although its au- 
thor is unknown, the work seems to have been a detailed and careful 
continuation of Thucydides' history. As G. L. Barber notes, "the 
papyrus indicates a strict chronological arrangement by summers and 
winters, competent criticism and analysis of motives, a first-hand 
knowledge of the topography of Asia Minor, and certain details found 
in no other work on the period." Several studies have found the 
superiority of the Oxyrhynchus historian’s work over Xenophon’s Hel- 
lenica to be most striking in the accounts of naval battles, but there 
has been a growing tendency to prefer the papyrus version to that of 


?G. L. Barber, “Oxyrhynchus, The Historian from," Oxford Classical Dictionary, 2d 
ed. (Oxford, 1970), 766. 
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Xenophon.’ Since it is clear that the Oxyrhynchus historian was used 
by Ephorus, the most important source for Diodorus in our period, 
the credibility of Diodorus’ account has grown at the expense of Xen- 
ophon’s.* That does not mean, however, that we should merely reverse 
the traditional practice and always follow the Diodoran account when 
it disagrees with Xenophon. Neither source is full enough or reliable 
enough to deserve preference prima facie. 

Nor can we ignore the contributions of Plutarch in trying to con- 
struct a reliable account of what happened. Although he lived half a 
millennium after the war, Plutarch had a splendid library of works, 
many of them lost to us, capable of illuminating the course of events. 
He knew comedies by lost poets of the fifth century suchas Telecleides, 
Phrynichus, Eupolis, Archippus, and Plato Comicus, histories by 
Thucydides’ contemporaries Philistus and Hellanicus as well as his 
continuators Ephorus and Theopompus. He had access to contem- 
porary inscribed documents; he could see with his own eyes many 
paintings and sculptures of the fifth century. We may derive a rea- 
sonable idea of his value from one of his own accounts of his method: 
“Those deeds which Thucydides and Philistus have set forth . . . I have 
run over briefly, and with no unnecessary detail, in order to escape 
the reputation of utter carelessness and sloth; but those details which 
have escaped most writers, and which others have mentioned casually, 
or which are found on ancient votive offerings or in public decrees, 
these I have tried to collect, not massing together useless material of 
research, but handing on such as furthers the appreciation of character 
and temperament." In pursuing his own purposes he has provided us 
with precious and authentic information available nowhere else; we 
ignore him at our peril. 

These three authors—Xenophon, Diodorus, and Plutarch—are all 
important, but none is dominant. Where their accounts disagree, we 
have no way, a priori, to know whom to follow. In each case, we must 
keep an open mind and resolve discrepancies by using all the evidence 
and the best judgment we can muster. Wherever possible, I have 
explained the reasons for my preference in the notes, but sometimes 
my judgments rest on nothing more solid than my best understanding 


For references and discussion, see P. A. Rahe, "Lysander and the Spartan Settle- 
ment, 407—403 B.C." (Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1977), vi-ix. 

“I. A. F. Bruce, An Historical Commentary on tbe Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (Cambridge, 
1967), 20-22. 

*Nic., 1.5, translated by B. Perrin. 
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of each situation. Inevitably, that will seem arbitrary in some cases, 
but the nature of the evidence about the quality of the sources permits. 
no greater consistency. Introducing and following any general rule 
would surely lead to more errors than the application of independent 
judgment in each case. 

One further question of method deserves attention. More than one 
able and sympathetic critic of my earlier volumes has been troubled 
by my practice of comparing what took place with what might have 
happened had individuals or peoples taken different actions and by 
my penchant for the subjunctive mood, or what is sometimes called 
"counterfactual history." To my mind, no one who aims to write a 
history rather than a chronicle can avoid discussing what might have 
happened; the only question is how explicitly one reveals what one is 
doing. A major difference between historians and chroniclers is that 
historians interpret what they recount, that is, they make judgments 
about it. There is no way that the historian can judge that one action 
or policy was wise or foolish without saying, or implying, that it was 
better or worse than some other that might have been employed, which 
is, after all, “counterfactual history." No doubt my method has been 
influenced by the great historian whom I have been studying for three 
decades, who engages in this practice very frequently and more openly 
than most. Let two examples suffice. In his explanation of the great 
length of the Greeks'.siege of Troy, Thucydides says: "But if they 
had taken with them an abundant supply of food, and. . . had carried 
on the war continuously, they would easily have prevailed in battle and 
taken tbe city.™ Again, in the conclusion to his summation and judgment 
of Pericles’ career, he says: “Such abundant grounds had Pericles at 
that time for his own forecast that A thens might quite easily have triumphed 
in this war over the Peloponnesians alone.” I believe that there are 
important advantages in such explicitness: it puts the reader on notice 
that the statement in question is a judgment, an interpretation, rather 
than a fact, and it helps avoid the excessive power of the fait accompli, 
making clear that what really occurred was not the inevitable outcome 
of superhuman forces but the result of decisions by human beings and 
suggesting that both the decisions and their outcomes could well have 


*1. 11.2. To avoid prejudicing the question, I have not used my own translation but 
that of C. F. Smith in the Loeb edition, which is reliable and attempts to stay closer 
to the text than most. The Greek in the emphasized portion reads: pgdiws àv uéyn 
xparrobvres eiÀov. 

"2.65.13: TÁ Gv PEdiws TEpryevedOat THY TÓNU. 
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been different. In this volume of my history of the war, I shall continue 
to be explicit in making such judgments. 


The reader will easily see my continued debt to many scholars living 
and dead. Among the latter I must again single out the brilliant George 
Grote, father of the study of ancient Greek history as we know it 
today, and Georg Busolt, whose history is a model of learning, thor- 
oughness, care, and dispassionate judgment. Among my contempo- 
raries I must pay tribute to Antony Andrewes, whose magnificent 
final volume is a fitting capstone to the great monument that his col- 
laborators on A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, A. W. Gomme 
and K. J. Dover, have created. I have also been aided greatly by P. 
J. Rhodes’ impressive Commentary on the Aristotelian Athenaion Politeia, 
and I have learned much about Persia from D. M. Lewis’ Sparta and 
Persia. 

I am grateful to George Goold, John R. Hale, Paul A. Rahe, and 
Barry S. Strauss for criticizing all or part of my manuscript. Thanks 
are also due to the National Endowment for the Humanities and to 
Yale University for supporting my research. 


DONALD KAGAN 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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1. After the Sicilian Disaster 


The Athenian attack on Sicily, launched with such great expecta- 
tions, ended in total failure. Nicias surrendered the pitiful remnants 
of his army to the Syracusans in mid-September of 413, so news of 
the defeat could not have reached Athens much before the end of the 
month.’ An ancient story says that the first report came from a for- 
eigner who arrived at a barber shop in the Piraeus. Assuming that the 
Athenians had already heard of the disaster, he began talking about 
the details. The barber ran to Athens with the news, but no one would 
believe him. He was thought to be a fabricator and trouble-maker and 
was put to the rack before witnesses arrived to confirm the story.” We 
need not believe such tales, but the picture they paint of general in- 
credulity is surely right. Thucydides tells us that even when the very 
soldiers who had managed to escape from Sicily reported the extent 
of the disaster, they were for a long time disbelieved. ’ 

When finally the truth could not be denied, the Athenians responded 
first in anger and then in fear. First, they lashed out at the politicians 
who had proposed and argued for the Sicilian expedition (Thucydides 
bitterly remarks, “as if they had not voted for it themselves”), they 


'For the chronology, see Busolt, GG III:2, 684. 

*Plut. Nic. 30; Athenaeus (9.407) tells the tale of the comic parodist Hegemon whose 
play so delighted the Athenians that they laughed even on the day when the news of 
the Sicilian disaster came to them in the theater. "No one left the theater, even though 
almost everyone had lost relatives. So they wept secretly and did not get up to leave 
so that their grief at the calamity might not be revealed to the spectators from other 
cities.” 

*8.1.1. All references are to Thucydides unless otherwise indicated. 
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were furious with the seers who had predicted success. Next, they 
grieved over the men lost in Sicily. Finally, they feared for their own 
safety when they calculated their own losses and the enemy’s gains. 
They expected that the Peloponnesians, joined by their new allies in 
Sicily, would sail directly for the Piraeus and attack Athens by land 
and sea, joined by Athens' allies, who would now surely rebel.* 

In the panic of the moment, they exaggerated the enemy's capacity 
to take effective action, but they had good reason for concern over the 
condition of Athens and its ability to carry on the war. The most 
obvious problem was manpower.’ At the start of the war, the Athe- 
nians had 13,000 citizen hoplites of fighting age and another 16,000 
for garrison duty, of whom about 8,000 were citizens above and below 
the age for battle and 8,000 were metics. There were 1,200 cavalrymen 
and 1,600 bowmen; the number of thetes available for service as rowers 
and marines was between 20,000 and 25,000.° The plague appears to 
have killed about a third of the population and to have crippled and 
disabled still others." These losses could have been only partially re- 
placed by the time of the Sicilian disaster, which probably killed at 
least 3,000 hoplites and 9,000 thetes as well as thousands of metics.* 
When account is taken of other casualties suffered between 431 and 
the autumn of 413, it is reasonable to believe that in 413 the Athenians 
may have been reduced to no more than 9,000 adult male citizens of 
the hoplite class of all ages; perhaps 11,000 thetes; and 3,000 metics,— 
a stunning reduction in the number of men available to fight the war.* 

At least 216 triremes, of which 160 were Athenian, had been lost 
in Sicily, and no more than about 10o, in different stages of disrepair, 
were still in the docks at Piraeus.'^ They would be hard-pressed to 


*8.1.2 

*The following discussion of manpower and population owes much to the excellent 
analysis of Barry S. Strauss in his "Division and Conquest, Athens, 403-386 B.C." 
(Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1979), Chap. 2. Other useful accounts are those of Busolt 
(GG III:2, 1400, with n. 5), Meyer (Forsch. II, 149—195), A. W. Gomme (The Population 
of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. (Chicago, 1967], K. J. Beloch (Die 
Bevölkerung der griechisch-rémischen Welt (Leipzig, 1885]), and A. H. M. Jones 
(Athenian Democracy [Oxford, 1969], 161—180). 

*2.13.8; for the numbers of metics and thetes, see Strauss, “Division and Conquest." 

73.87.3; 2.49.7-8; Kagan, Archidamian War, 71. 

*Such are the very plausible estimates of Busolt (GG III:2, 1400). 

°These estimates derive from the figures given above and from the arguments in 
Strauss, "Division and Conquest,” 72-91. 

"Busolt, GG IlI:2, 1400-1401; 1401, n. 1. 
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find crews, even unskilled and inexperienced ones, from the available 
thetes. Perhaps as serious a problem was the lack of money to repair 
the ships, build new ones, and pay their crews. Thucydides’ statement 
that the Athenians “saw no money in the treasury” is probably rhe- 
torical.'' But from the approximately 5,000 talents available in the 
public treasury in 431 (excluding the 1,000 talents set aside for extreme 
emergency "in case the enemy should attack the city with a fleet""), 
surely fewer than 500 talents remained in 413." Nor could Athens 
hope to replenish its funds with increased income from the empire. 
The defeat in Sicily would likely cause rebellions that would reduce 
tribute payments and increase expenses by requiring expeditions to 
subdue the uprisings. 

At the same time, the domestic economy of Athens was badly hurt. 
The Spartan fort at Decelea wore the Athenians down financially as 
well as physically and psychologically. They lost more than 20,000 
slaves, they were prevented from working their silver mines, their 
capacity to use any of their farmland was reduced, and their houses 
in the country were stripped and stolen by the Boeotians along with 
any cattle and pack animals that could not be removed to Euboea for 
safekeeping. They had to import what they needed by a longer route, 
which increased its cost, and they had to support an armed force needed 
to guard the walls night and day.'* Deprived of their means of live- 
lihood, more citizens were compelled to crowd into the city. The 
increased demand for and the higher cost of importing food and other 
necessities could not fail to drive up prices. This put a further strain 
on the public treasury, for the state somehow had to support the needy 
widows and orphans created by the war." 

The propertied classes also suffered from the misfortunes of war. 
They, too, were compelled to abandon the farms that provided their 
income, and their houses were vandalized by the marauding Boeotians. 
We have some clues to the strain they felt. The trierarchy, a public 
service that the wealthier Athenians performed in turn, required the 


"8.1.2. 

2.24.1. 

“The authors of ATL (III, 358) say: “It is evident that in 414 the reserve fund in 
the treasury of Athena and of the Other Gods must have been once more reduced to 
the low figure of 422.” The figure they give for the year 422 is 444 talents (III, 344, 
n. 94). 

1527.27.37 28.2; Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 291-292. 

"5'The best discussion of Athens’ economic difficulties at this time is that of Busolt, 
GG III:2, 1404-1408. 
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men appointed trierarchs not only to command a warship but also to 
fit it out and even to supplement the pay of its rowers. Until the 
Sicilian expedition, one trierarch had always been appointed for each 
ship, but soon after the disaster the syntrierarchy was introduced, 
allowing two men to share the expense.'^ By the end of the war, and 
perhaps as early as 413, a similar sharing was introduced for the liturgy 
that provided choruses for dramatic performances." Men of sufficient 
wealth to perform basic military and religious services for the state 
were clearly in short supply, so there was little help to be expected 
from the imposition of the direct war tax, the eispbora. We can be sure 
of only one such levy, in 428, which raised 200 talents, apparently as 
much as could be collected.'^ The eisphora may have been levied again 
in the years before 425 and, perhaps, also to send reinforcements to 
Sicily." After the fortification of Decelea, the thorough devastation of 
Attica, and the Sicilian disaster, the imposition of a direct tax on the 
reduced fortunes of the Athenian middle and upper classes would have 
paid for few costs of the war at great expense to morale. The Athenians 
appear not to have resorted to it again until the very last years of the 
war, after the emergency reserve fund had been exhausted.” 

Apart from the shortage of men, ships, and money, Athens also 
lacked leadership, both military and political. The Sicilian expedition 
had carried off Athens' most experienced and ablest generals: Demos- 
thenes, Lamachus, Nicias, and Eurymedon. None of the other four 
generals in 413/12 whose names we know appears to have held a pre- 
vious command. Alcibiades was in exile in Sparta, the men on whom 
Athens had relied to command its forces on land and sea were gone, 
and no one of comparable experience and demonstrated ability was at 
hand. . 

The vacuum in political leadership was just as great. Athens’ leading 
politician, Nicias, was dead; Alcibiades and Hyperbolus were in exile; 
and the demagogues who had supported the Sicilian venture were in 


'5For the responsibilities and expenses of the trierarchy, see 6.31.3; Lysias 32.24; 
M. Amit, Athens and the Sea (Brussels, 1965), 103—115; and J. S. Morrison and R. T. 
Williams, Greek Oared Ships, 900—322 B.C. (Cambridge, 1968), 260—263. For the date of 
the introduction of the syntrierarchy, see B. Jordan, The Athenian Navy in the Classical 
Period (Berkeley, 1975), 70-72. 

"Scholion to Aristoph., Frogs 404; Busolt, GG III:2, 1405, n. 1. 

'83.19.1; Kagan, Archidamian War, 144-145. 

"Such are the suggestions of R. Thomsen, Eisphora (Copenhagen, 1964), 172—175. 

?*| accept the argument of Beloch, AP, 66 endorsed by Busolt, GG III:2, 1407, n. 
1. Cf., however, Thomsen, Eisphora, 175. 
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disrepute. In these circumstances, the Athenians invented a new device 
to provide guidance and stability to their government. They voted “ 
elect a board of older men to serve as probouloi, offering advice and 
proposing legislation, concerning current problems as the situation may 
require."^' There were ten probouloi, one from each tribe, and their 
minimum age was probably forty.” Their powers and responsibilities 
are unclear and were probably never precisely defined. If Thucydides’ 
language is taken most literally and legalistically, they apparently had 
the power to present a bill to the assembly, thereby replacing the 
council in this primary function. Some scholars have taken this view 
of the probouloi controlling or replacing the council.” But another idea 
is that the probouloi worked together with the council and were really 
“a sub-committee of the larger body.””* Others would give them even 
greater powers, including those of the Prytanies to call meetings of 
the council and to set its agenda and control the administration of 
funds, especially in regard to the preparation of the fleet." Belief in 
these broader powers is not securely based, resting on interpretations 
of passages in Aristophanes. No one doubts, however, that their 
unique status, the unusually high minimum age for the office, the fact 
of their election, their unlimited term of office, and the very vagueness 
and generality of their commission gave the probouloi unprecedented 
influence and power. 

The election of probouloi changed the character and function of Ath- 
ens' normal democratic constitution. Aristotle, moreover, regarded the 
institution of probouloi as an oligarchic element in any constitution." 
Some scholars, therefore, influenced also by the knowledge that the 
probouloi played a role in the introduction of the oligarchic constitution 
of the Four Hundred in 411, believe that their election in 413 was 
already a movement toward oligarchy.”* There is, however, no reason 


?"This is my translation and interpretation of 8.1.3: kai ápxjv Ttva mpeofvrépov 
&v6pov éAéa8ot, oitives mepi rov mapóvrav ws àv .Kotpós fl vpoBovAeocovatv. 

?'For ancient sources, see Busolt, GG III:2, 1409, "n. 1. Modern discussions of the 
probouloi are F. D. Smith, Athenian Political Commissions (Chicago, 1920), 32-41; and 
H. Schaefer, PW XLV (1957), 1222-1231. 

?P. Cloché speaks of control (REG XXXV [1922], 279)and G. Glotz of replacement 
(HG II, 708). 

“R. A. De Laix, Probouleusis at Athens (Berkeley, Calif., 1973), 32. 

?Busolt, GG III:2, 1409-1410. 

7 Lysis. 410-610, 980-1012. 

"Pol, 1298b, 1299b, 1322b, 13232. 

*Busolt, GG IlI:2, 1410-1412; Beloch, AP, 65; Hignett, HAC, 169. 
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to believe that the probouloi were in any way favorable to oligarchy in 
413. The commission was created in a thoroughly democratic way, no 
doubt by a vote of the assembly, as many special commissions had 
been created in the past. Because the members were chosen during a 
great emergency and given unusually great powers, they were not 
simply appointed by a decree of the assembly but had to stand for 
election, one per tribe, like magistrates and generals. Unlike the in- 
troduction of the oligarchy of 411, no violence or procedural irregu- 
larities accompanied the creation of the board of probouloi. Unlike the 
true oligarchs of 41 1, the probouloi faithfully and effectively carried on 
the war against Sparta. They never tooka step hostile to the democracy 
until the coup of 411. Their acquiescence then by no means impugns 
their fundamental loyalty to democracy, as we shall see.” 

We know the names of only two probouloi: Hagnon, son of Nicias, 
and Sophocles, of the deme Colonus, the great tragic poet.” But those 
two probouloi give us an idea of the political color of the commission 
and of the political climate at Athens when they were appointed. 
Hagnon was born no later than 470, for he was a general alongside 
Pericles during the Samian campaign of 440; thus he was probably 
more than sixty years old when he was elected proboulos in 413. In 438/ 
37 he played an important role in defending Pericles against his political 
enemies and in the next year was sent to found the colony of Am- 
phipolis. He led campaigns in the Chalcidice in 430 and 429. He was 
still active as late as 421 as a signer of the Peace of Nicias and then 
the Athenian treaty with Sparta." 

Sophocles was probably born in 497/96, so he was well into his 
eighties when elected proboulos. He was Hellenotamias in 443/42 and 
general in 441/40. By 413 he had been winning prizes for tragedy for 
more than half a century and was one of the most famous and revered 
men in Greece." Like Hagnon, he had been associated and worked 
with Pericles." Both probouloi were wealthy, experienced, aged, and 


PSee Chapter Six. 

"Hagnon is established as proboulos and father of Theramenes by the evidence of 
Lysias (12.65) and Xenophon (2.3.30). All references to Xenophon are to the Hellenica 
unless otherwise indicatéd. 

? Davies, APF, 227-228. 

"For the date of his birth, see Marmor Parium 56 and 54 (FGrH, Il, 239, 1000-1001). 
For his place as Hellenotamias, see ATL II, List 12, line 36. For the generalship, see 
Androtion FGrH III, 324, Fr. 38. 

"V. Ehrenberg, Sophocles and Pericles (Oxford, 1954), 117—140; Kagan, Outbreak, 149— 
153, 175-177- 
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certainly, in the context of 413, conservative. But their association 
with Pericles guaranteed that they were neither oligarchs nor enemies 
of the democracy. After Sicily there was no Pericles, no Nicias, to 
provide the prudent, cautious, moderate leadership that now was 
wanted, so, in effect, Periclean moderation was put into commission. 
It is revealing of the state of Athenian politics that the Athenians 
believed they must seek such qualities in an earlier generation, that 
men in their prime could not be found or trusted to provide it. The 
coming years would show that reckless demagogy had not been per- 
manently eclipsed, that oligarchic plots were not creations of the Athe- 
nian imagination, so the attempt to find moderate democratic 
leadership was both poignant and prudent. 

Thucydides approved of the Athenian behavior in this crisis, al- 
though not without an epigrammatic slap at the ways of democracy: 
“In the terror of the moment, as is the way of the demos, they were 
ready to do everything with discipline.”** In fact, the behavior of the 
Athenian democracy in this crisis seems remarkably Periclean. Peri- 
cles, when he feared that passion would interfere with policy in the 
first year of the war, had used his unmatched personal authority to 
limit the democracy temporarily by preventing the meeting of assem- 
blies.” Now the Athenian assembly, acting in a thoroughly Periclean 
spirit—determined, practical, restrained, prudent, and economical— 
voluntarily placed a limit on itself by giving unprecedented powers to 
a board of respected and trusted moderates in his tradition. “They 
decided, so far as the situation permitted, not to give in but instead 
to prepare a fleet, obtaining timber and money wherever they could, 
to see to the security of their alliance, especially Euboea, and to reduce 
public expenditures.” 

The probouloi acted quickly to put this spirit into effect. They gath- 
ered timber to build ships, and this was possible because they were 
once again on good terms with the king of Macedonia, their main 
source of naval timber.” They built a fort at Sunium to help protect 


"8.1.4. 

73.22.1; Kagan, Archidamian War, 55-56. 

?58. 1.3. 

"For Macedon as a source of Athenian naval timber, see /G i! 71 (with Kagan, 
Archidamian War, 314, n. 28); IG 105 = GHI, 91, And. 2.11; and Xen., 6.1.11. King 
Perdiccas, whose relations with Athens had been unstable, was once again allied with 
the Atheniansin 414 (7.9) and died some time between then and 410 when his successor 
Archelaus is recorded as fighting alongside them at Pydna (Diod. 13.49.1). In 413/12, 
therefore, Athens could readily get timber from Macedon. 
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the grain ships that had to pass by while the Spartangarrison at Decelea 
blocked the normal route from Euboea. They abandoned the fort in 
Laconia, which had produced disappointing results and was a drain 
on the treasury, for as Thucydides remarks, “if they judged any ex- 
penditure useless they curtailed it in the interests of economy.” Most 
especially, the Athenians in the time of the probouloi kept a close watch 
over their allies “so that they might not revolt from them. ° 

At the same time, they introduced a major change in the manner 
of collecting revenue from the empire. They abandoned the collection 
of tribute on the basis of assessments imposed by the Athenians on 
each allied city; instead, they imposed on the allies a 5 percent duty 
on all goods imported or exported by sea.” One reason for the change 
was the hope of increasing revenue. The tribute from 418 to 414 has 
been estimated at 9oo talents annually. To equal that figure with the 
new tax would require an annual value of the seaborne traffic in the 
empire of 18,000 talents." We cannot tell whether such a figure would 
be easily achieved, but we may view the problem in another way. The 
Athenians may have made the change not in the hope of collecting 
more money than they were already getting but more than they might 
expect to get from the old system under the new circumstances. After 
all, they were fearing and expecting defections, some, presumably, 
from those allies most heavily assessed. The shift in the nature of the 
tax could mean a shift in how heavily each state was taxed and also 
which citizens within each state bore the burden. We do not know 
how the several subject states raised the money to pay their tribute; 
probably practices varied. Very likely, real property was the basis for 
internal taxation to provide funds for paying the tribute, at least to 
some degree. The new tax would shift the burden to those engaged 
in commerce, who may have been burdened less, or not at all, in the 
past. Thus new sources of revenue might be tapped. Perhaps, also, 
subjects engaged in commerce, who benefited so greatly from the 
advantages of the empire, might be less reluctant to pay taxes and 
better disposed to Athens. Tax relief for the landed citizens, presum- 
ably more restive, might reduce the pressures for rebellion as well as 
increase Athenian revenue. 

In the absence of better evidence, all of this is only speculation, but 


388.4. 
7.28.4. The change was probably made in the autumn of 413 (HCT IV, 402), just 


when the probouloi were elected (Smith, Athenian Political Commissions, 39). 
*HCT IV, 408. 
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we have reason to believe that at least some Athenians in these years 
were thinking of novel and daring ways to bind the allies more closely 
to Athens. Early in 411 Aristophanes presented the comedy Lysistrata, 
and in one scene he portrays an argument between the heroine and 
one of the probouloi.*' Pressed to explain her plan for ending the war 
and untangling Greece's troubles, she offers a skein of wool as a met- 
aphor for Athens. 


Consider the City as fleece, recently shorn. The first step is Cleansing: 
Scrub it in a public bath, and remove all corruption, offal and sheepdip. 

Next, to the couch for scutching and Plucking: Cudgel the leeches and 
similar vermin loose with a club, then pick the prickles and cockleburs out. 
As for the clots—those lumps that clump and cluster in knots and snarls to 
snag important posts—you comb these out, twist off their heads, and discard. 

Next, to raise the City’s nap, you card the citizens together in a single 
basket of common weal and general welfare. Fold in our loyal Resident Aliens, 
all Foreigners of proven and tested friendship, and any Disenfranchised Debt- 
ors. Combine these closely with the rest. Lastly, cull the colonies settled by 
our own people: these are nothing but flocks of wool from the city’s fleece, 
scattered throughout the world. So gather home these far-flung flocks, amal- 
gamate them with the others. 

Then, drawing this blend of stable fibers into one fine staple, you spin a 
mighty bobbin of yarn—and weave, without bias or seam, a cloak to clothe 
the City of Athens.* 


Although it is always difficult to see through the humor of Aristo- 
phanes to any factual historical references that may lie behind them, 
we may agree with those scholars who believe that there is at least a 
kernel of fact in the comedy of this passage." The joke, at least in 
part, lies in the extended metaphor that compares the wool fleece with 


“For the date, see B. B. Rogers, Lysistrata (London, 1911), x. Whether the play was 
performed at the Lenaea or the City Dionysia is not known. 

“Lys. 573-586. I have used the lively and effective translation of Douglass Parker 
(Lysistrata, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1964, 44-45), who identifies the “clumps” as the oli- 
garchic political clubs (91). For the same interpretation see also J. van Leeuwen, Lys- 
strata (Leyden, 1903), 86-87; and Rogers, Lysistrata, 72. Andrewes (HCT V, 189) 
believes that the reference is not to oligarchical clubs but more generally to "the 
professional politicians who monopolize office and evade military service." The clumps, 
or as Andrewes calls them, tangles, "represents men who bind themselves together for 
the sake of office," not necessarily oligarchs or conspirators. 

“Probably the strongest attack on the use of Aristophanes as a source of historical 
information is a well-known article by A. W. Gomme (CR LII [1938], 97-109). For a 
vigorous statement of the other view as well as a cautionary argument as to how the 
comedies should be used, see Ste. Croix, Origins, 231-244, 355-376. 
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Athenian policy. But the humor is both timely and enhanced if we 
assume that there really were contemporary Athenians who advocated 
a generous policy of extending Athenian citizenship to many heretofore 
excluded. Busolt suggested: “In the necessity of the time there were 
also voices audible that recommended reinforcing the citizenry not 
merely by the admission of resident aliens and well-disposed foreigners 
[presumably non-Ionian members of the Athenian alliance] but also to 
unite into a commonwealth the cities considered to be Athenian col- 
onies, i.e., the Ionians and the islanders of Ionian speech, by conferring 
on them citizen rights with Athens. "^ 

Perhaps the repiacement of the hated tribute by customs duties 
within the empire was a step in such a direction. But even if that 
were so, no proposal to share Athenian citizenship was passed, if any 
was formally proposed. The Greek city-state was too traditional an 
institution, too closely tied to ideas of common descent and blood 
relationships, to extend citizenship readily outside its own ranks. So- 
lon, Peisistratus, and Cleisthenes had enrolled new citizens far in the 
past, but the trend in the fifth century was away from such generosity. 
Pericles’ law of 45 1 had narrowed the definition of Athenian citizenship 
to include only those with two citizen parents.* The material and 
psychological benefits that come with imperial power had not made 
the Athenians more eager to share their advantages since that time. In 
any case, the year 413 was not the time to try the experiment. The 
gesture of offering such unusual concessions immediately after the 
disaster in Sicily, when the Greek world expected the imminent down- 
fall of Athens, would have appeared to be a sign of weakness and 
would have encouraged rebellion." 

Whatever the attitude of Athens' subjects and allies may have been 
before the Sicilian disaster, however, there can be little doubt of their 
attitude by 413.” “The subjects of the Athenians were ready to rebel 
against them even beyond their power." *? Within a year major places 


**Busolt, GG III:2, 1414. Meyer (G4A IV, 12) and Beloch (AP, 67) hold the same 
view. 

*'Such is Beloch's suggestion (AP, 67). 

“See Kagan, Outbreak, 103-104. 

"'Busolt, GG III:2, 1414. 

“Even Thucydides’ harshest critic says “that the mass of the citizens in the allied 
or subject states were loyal to Athens throughout the whole period of the empire, until 
the final collapse of the Loman War...” (G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, Historia III [1954-1955], 
16, emphasis added). 
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such as Euboea, Chios, Lesbos, Rhodes, Miletus, and Ephesus had 
revolted. The success of these rebellions and the encouragement of 
others, however, required effective support from outside the empire, 
and its chief source must be the Spartan alliance and especially its 
hegemonal city. 

Thucydides tells us that immediately after the Athenian defeat in 
Sicily, the Spartans were full of hope and eager to pursue the war to 
a successful conclusion. He also reveals that Spartan war aims were 
no longer what they had been. The Spartans calculated that after the 
overthrow of Athens “they themselves would safely hold the hegemony 
of all Greece.” It is often true that in war the appetite grows with 
the eating, and in 413 there must have been Spartans whose goals had 
changed from freeing the Greeks to dominating them. There had been 
a core of men holding such ambitions at least as early as 475.°' More- 
over, we may believe that Sparta’s victory at Mantinea, the establish- 
ment of a permanent fort at Decelea, and the Athenian defeat in Sicily 
had swollen the number of Spartans who hoped that “they would 
enjoy great wealth, Sparta would become greater and more powerful, 
and the houses of the private citizens would receive a great increase 
in their prosperity." 

The growth of this aggressive and ambitious faction in Sparta re- 
sulted not only from military success but also from the war's accel- 
eration of trends that were changing the character of Spartan society. 
The most visible evidence of these trends was the continuing decline 
in the number of full Spartan citizens. There were some 5,000 Spartan 
hoplites at Plataea but ónly about 1,000 a little more than a century 
later at Leuctra, this in a land that, according to Aristotle, was able 
to support 1,500 cavalrymen and 30,000 hoplites.*’ This decrease, in 
part, must reflect a declining birthrate, for the Spartan social and 
economic system encouraged its citizens to limit the size of their fam- 
ilies. Full Spartan citizenship and the honor that went with it depended 
on the citizen's capacity to provide his share to the common mess. For 
this purpose each Spartiate was given a public grant of land, but some 
of the time, at least, this public land did not produce enough to provide 
the needed portion for the common meals. The more children a Spartan 
had, the more intense the problem, and the Spartans employed a wide 


59.2.4. 

* Diod. 11.50; Kagan, Outbreak, 51-52; Ste. Croix, Origins, 170. 
*?'Diod. 11.50. 

"Pol. 1270a 29-32. 
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variety of devices to reduce family size including late marriage, po- 
lyandry, and pederasty.** The Spartan state passed a variety of laws 
to reverse the population trend, for its interest was to have the largest 
number of citizen-hoplites possible." But the attempt failed. Spartiates 
continued to limit the number of their offspring and to seek to acquire 
as much private land as possible to supplement the public grant. The 
Spartan constitution had been created to produce a warrior class of 
equals (bomoioi) adequate to defend its land and people, to fix the 
devotion of that class to the goal of achieving military glory and honor 
in the service of the state, and to be free from economic need and 
economic interests. Ironically, it led to a shortage of manpower, a 
continuing hunger for wealth, and a growing inequality. 

Even as the number of Spartiates decreased, however, the proportion 
of free men in Laconia who were not Spartiates increased. As early 
as 421 there were 1,000 neodamodeis, helots who fought in the Spartan 
army and were given their freedom and a piece of land as a reward; 
by 396 there were at least 2,000.*° It seems possible that they and their 
offspring could hope to achieve Spartiate status, for the title implies 
some kind of citizen status.” Another such group were the bypomeiones, 
or “inferiors.” The bypomeiones are mentioned in only one ancient source 
early in the fourth century.” But there is no reason to doubt that they 
existed during the Peloponnesian War. They seem chiefly to have been 
men born to the Spartiate class, brought up through the Spartan system 
of education, and otherwise eligible for Spartan citizenship but whose 
poverty prevented them from contributing their share to the common 
meals. As a result, they were excluded from citizenship, respect and 
honor.” Still other free men outside the body of Spartiates were called 
motbakes. Some of them seem to have been the illegitimate sons of 
Spartiate men and helot women, but it is likely that others were Spar- 
tan-born on both sides but too poor to contribute to the common meals, 
that is, bypomeiones. They would, however, have gone through the 


* A. Toynbee, Some Problems of Greek History (London, 1969), 305—306; P. Cartledge, 
PCPS XXVII (1981), 17-38. 

"For a summary of Sparta's attempts to stimulate procreation, see P. Cartledge, 
Sparta and Lakonia (London, 1979), 309—311. 

555.49. 1; Xen. 4.3.2. 

PU. Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsrecht (Gottingen, 1922), vol. 1, 46ff. See also the 
discussion by P. Oliva, Sparta and Her Social Problems (Amsterdam and Prague, 1971), 
166-170. 

“Xen. 3.3.6. 

*°Oliva, Sparta, 177-178; Cartledge, Sparta and Lakonia, 313-315. 
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Spartan training and would have been elected to a common mess, their 
portion contributed by a wealthier Spartan patron.” Among those 
mothakes known to us are three men who played a significant role in 
the Peloponnesian War, the military commanders Gylippus, Callicra- 
tidas, and Lysander. That these men of inferior origins could reach 
positions of such honor and eminence meant that others could hope 
to do the same, if only they could acquire enough wealth to gain the 
economic basis for admission to a mess and to full citizenship. The 
best hope for that was through military conquest. The destruction of 
the Athenian Empire in the Aegean offered the opportunity for the 
acquisition of wealth for the victorious Spartans and honor for their 
leaders. Men who lacked the means for citizenship could hope to gain 
it through warfare. Men like Gylippus and Lysander, who already 
held citizenship but whose position of honor and respect was clouded 
by inferior origins, could hope to improve their status by victory in 
war. All of these men would provide powerful pressure for a more 
forward and aggressive policy than was normal for Sparta. 

Nor did the drive for “the hegemony of all Greece” lack support in 
higher Spartan circles. The faction that had been eager to break the 
Peace of Nicias since 421, that had favored sending help to the Syr- 
acusans and fortif ying Decelea, must have been riding high after the 
defeat of the Athenians in Sicily. Agis, still bearing the glory and 
influence given him by his victory at Mantinea, was at Decelea, en- 
joying powers unusual even for a Spartan king and eager to increase 
his reputation and power by pursuing the expected collapse of the 
Athenian Empire under his leadership. 

Those Spartans who traditionally had opposed adventures outside 
the Peloponnesus, had favored the Peace of Nicias, and had resisted 
sending help to Sicily and setting up a fort in Attica were certainly 
less prominent in 413. The pacific King Pleistoanax found his already 
weak position further undermined by the condemnation and exile of 
his brother for cowardice at the battle of Mantinea.? So he was in no 
position to provide effective leadership with the cautious policy he 
favored, especially after Mantinea and Sicily. Yet he and those who 
agreed with him, normally the dominant element in Sparta, had even 


The most important contribution to the above account is the article of D. Lotze, 
(Historia XI [196 2], 427—435). Other useful discussions are Oliva, Sparta, 174—177; and 
Toynbee, Problems, 345, n. 3. 

*'For the powers and influence of Agis at this time, see 8.5.1-4 and HCT V, 12. 

“5.72.1; Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 126-128. 
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more reason than ever to oppose an aggressive resumption of the war. 
Athens still held Pylos and Cythera, from which the Athenians could 
foment trouble among the helots. The presence of growing numbers 
of neodamodeis and bypomeiones, although armed to fight in the Spartan 
cause, must have been the source of great disquiet. Early in the fourth 
century, Xenophon describes such men as unable to conceal their 
eagerness “to eat the Spartans raw. "^ No more than fifteen years earlier 
the danger they presented would not have escaped any Spartan who 
cared to look. The rise in the influence of Agis and the aggressive men 
around him would have provided even more reason to fear an under- 
taking that would move Spartan and Peloponnesian armies far from 
home and whose success would strengthen their power even more. 
Although not in a position to prevent vigorous prosecution of the war 
in 413, the friends of a cautious and peaceful policy could be expected 
to cause trouble if the expected easy victory did not come quickly. 

The aggressive group faced practical problems at once. Building 
ships would require money, but manning them would cost even more. 
Raising rebellions in the Aegean and the Hellespont, supporting them 
against the Athenians, and facing the Athenians in naval battles would 
require large fleets that might need to stay at sea for long periods, and 
their sailors would have to be paid. Sparta itself was in no position to 
provide the necessary forces. The Spartans had few ships and little or 
no money. They had relied in the past on their allies for both, but the 
war had done terrible things to the economic strength of the most 
important allies. Thucydides tells us that Sparta’s allies were “jointly 
enthusiastic” to be rid of the great hardships of the war, “even more 
than they had been before.” But some at least seem to have been less 
eager than others. The Corinthians stalled when the Spartans proposed 
to sail from the Isthmus to help the Chians launch their rebellion, 
asking for a delay until after the Isthmian games. 

Even when Sparta’s allies from the Greek mainland were zealous, 
moreover, they were not able to provide the amount of naval power 
needed to defeat Athens. When the Spartans prepared for the war in 
the Aegean, they established a quota of ships to be built by each of 
their allies: 25 for themselves and the same number for the Boeotians; 
15 for the Corinthians and the same number for the Locrians and 


3.3.6, 
“8.2.1. 
8.9. 
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Phocians together; 10 for the consortium of Arcadia, Pellene, and 
Sicyon; and another 10 for the team of Megara, Troezen, Epidaurus, 
and Hermione.“ The total aimed at was 100 triremes, a number not 
adequate to achieve supremacy over the Athenians. But there is reason 
to doubt that even that quota was achieved. In the spring of 412, only 
39 ships were ready to begin the campaign.^ For the rest of the war 
at sea there were apparently very few ships sent from Sparta’s mainland 
allies and, even then, only rarely.^* 

The Spartans also put great hope in their Sicilian allies, thinking 
"they would probably come at the beginning of spring with the great 
naval force they had already been forced to acquire."? In this respect, 
too, the Spartan hopes proved to be excessive. Thucydides tells us of 
only 20 ships from Syracuse and 2 from Selinus that joined the Spartan 
fleet in 412.”° Xenophon reports that these 22 ships were joined by 5 
more from Syracuse, which arrived in 409 in time to help in the defense 
of Ephesus." The paucity of the Sicilian contribution to Sparta's cam- 
paigns in the Aegean and Hellespont may well have been related to 
troubles at home. A democratic revolution at Syracuse undercut the 
position of Hermocrates, the greatest champion of Spartan interests 
and of a forward policy." He was exiled and killed in an attempt to 
return to power, and his democratic opponents were clearly not in- 
terested in vigorous support for a Spartan war far from home after the 
threat from Athens was gone. In 409, moreover, Carthage launched a 
major campaign to conquer Greek Sicily, which fully occupied the 
Sicilians for the rest of the century." The Spartans could not have 


8.3.2. 

78.7; of them only twenty-one were hauled over the causeway from the Corinthian 
to the Saronic Gulf whence they could sail into the Aegean (8.8.4, 10.2). 

“Thucydides mentions five Corinthian, one Megarian, and one Hermionian ship 
that Astyochus took to Miletus (8.33.1); he tells of five from Corinth, two from Am- 
bracia, two from Boeotia, and one each from Leucas and Pellene captured by the 
Athenians at Cynossema (8.106.3). Xenophon tells of a naval expedition to the Hel- 
lespont in 410 led by Clearchus consisting of fifteen ships manned by “Megarians and 
other allies” (1.1.36). Diodorus mentions the Boeotians as holding the left wing at the 
battle of Arginusae in 406, but he gives no figures. These seem to be the only references 
to the participation of Sparta’s mainland allies in the naval war after 413. 

8.2.3. 

7°8.26.1. Diodorus (13.34.4 and 63.1) puts the number of Syracusan ships at 35, 
making no mention of Selinuntians, but Xenophon (Xen. 1.2.8) confirms the Syracusan 
figure at twenty. Presumably, they were the same forces that fought at Cynossema 
and Cyzicus (8.104—106; Xen. 1.2.8). 

1.2.8. 

"'Diod. 13.34.6, 39-4, 63, 75.279; Xen. 1.1.27-31, 3.13. 
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foreseen these events, but their experience in the Archidamian War 
might have made them wary. In 431 they had asked their allies in 
Sicily and Italy for 500 ships and received none."* To expect a vast 
reinforcement, far from Sicily and after the Athenian assault had been 
shattered and there was no more danger, would, in any case, have 
been unrealistic. 

The Spartans and their allies thus had no prospect of acquiring 
sufficient ships or funds from their own resources. Realistic hopes of 
defeating Athens, even after the Sicilian disaster, depended on the 
possibility of obtaining support from the only source rich enough to 
produce success, the treasury of the Persian Empire. To gain Persian 
support, however, the Spartans would have to come to terms with the 
Great King, and that promised to be no easy task. They took great 
pride in their reputation as leaders of the Greek resistance to Persia, 
which dated from the sixth century." In fact, they had entered the 
war proclaiming the slogan “Freedom for the Greeks. "5 The Persians, 
however, would certainly demand at least the recovery of their do- 
minion over the Greeks of Asia Minor in return for support of the 
Spartan war against Athens. It would be difficult for most Spartans 
to accept the abandonment of the Asiatic Greeks as the price of a 
Persian alliance. The conservative faction was sure to attack such a 
bargain as dishonorable, but even aggressive Spartans might be reluc- 
tant to undo the glory obtained by the Greeks under Spartan leadership 
by freeing their fellow Greeks from Persian rule. Moreover, the more 
rapacious among them wanted revenues from the Greek cities diverted 
from Athens not to Persia but to Sparta. Negotiations for the necessary 
Persian aid would be delicate, and success was by no means certain. 

In 413 there was good reason to think that the Persians might be 
willing to join in the war against Athens. The growth of the Athenian 
Empire had come at Persia's expense, driving the Persians from the 
Aegean Sea and the Hellespontine waterways and depriving the Great 
King of the Greek cities of Asia Minor and the revenues they produced. 
Probably more serious than the financial loss was the blow to the pride 
of the Achaemenid monarchs, each of whom styled himself “Great 


PDiod. 13.54. 

53.3.2. 

"Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 62-63. 

751.124.3; 1.139.3; 2.8.4; 3.32.2, 63.3; 4.85.1, 86.1. 
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King, King of Kings, King of peoples with many kinds of men, King 
on this great earth far and wide, etc." 

Even after the Peace of Callias had put a formal end to the war 
between Athens and Persia at mid-century, hostilities continued, spo- 
radically and at a lower level, in what one scholar has called a “Cold 
War.""* The Persians appear to have violated the peace by supporting 
rebellions against Athens in Caria, Lycia, Mysia, and the Hellespontine 
area, and the Athenian penetration beyond the treaty line into the 
Black Sea appears to have been a counterviolation. 

In any case, the behavior of the Persian satrap Pissuthnes in 440 
was certainly an act of hostility toward Athens. He made an alliance 
with the Samian rebels and held an Athenian garrison hostage on their 
behalf." No doubt Pissuthnes was an especially powerful and inde- 
pendent satrap, as his later rebellion would show.” But there is no 
reason to think he was acting against the royal will. The report that 
a Phoenician fleet was moving against the Athenians on Samos was 
convincing enough to make Pericles take sixty ships from the block- 
ading force and sail toward Caria to head it off. Although it never 
appeared in the Aegean, it may have been intended merely to draw 
Athenian attention and weaken the effort at Samos.*' The movement 
of the fleet would clearly indicate official approval of the satrap's action. 
In any case, Pissuthnes' behavior was neither disowned nor punished. 

It was probably soon after the suppression of the Samian rebellion, 


"For this form of the royal title, see Lewis (Sparta and Persia, 78). The Persian kings 
may even have felt a religious injunction to regain the coastal regions of their empire 
in Asia Minor; for S. K. Eddy (CP LXVIII [1973], 247) the Persian king's "right to 
rule all Asia rested on no less a sanction than the will of Ahura Mazda himself." 

"Eddy, CP LXVIII (1973), 241-258; Lewis (Sparta and Persia, 59-61) challenges 
some of Eddy’s interpretations, arguing, in general, that the evidence for Atheno— 
Persian conflict is pushed too hard, but he does not deny the reality of some such 
conflict. 

?1.115.4—5. Diodorus says that the 700 mercenaries the Samian rebels raised were 
a gift from Pissuthnes (12.27. 3), and there is no reason to doubt, at least, that they 
were raised with the satrap’s permission, with due respect to Lewis (Sparta and Persia, 
59, n. 65). 

*°Ctesias 52. He was also of royal blood, the grandson of Darius I (Lewis, Sparta 
and Persia, 55 and 80). 

*!Such is the suggestion of Eddy (CP LX VIII [1973], 250). Lewis (Sparta and Persia, 
59-60) believes there was no Persian fleet, but Diodorus (12.27.5) and Plutarch (Per. 
26. 1) flatly state otherwise. Even if these later sources are unreliable, the undoubted 
fact that Pericles believed in the fleet's reality should weigh more heavily than Lewis' 
doubts about a "tight" timetable for mobilizing the Phoenician navy. If there was such 
a fleet, we can, in Lewis’ words, "hardly acquit the King of complicity.” 
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perhaps in 437, that Pericles led his famous expedition into the Black 
Sea to demonstrate Athenian power in the region and, perhaps, to 
warn the Persians not to repeat the indiscretion of Pissuthnes.® Prob- 
ably no such warning was needed in the 430s, for the failure of the 
Spartan alliance to support the Samians and the Athenian victory were 
enough to indicate that the power of Athens in the Aegean was still 
too strong to challenge in peacetime. Nor should we forget that the 
coast of Asia Minor was a very small part of the concerns of the Great 
King, who had troubles and responsibilities all over a vast empire. 
The perspective in Susa or Persepolis was very different from that in 
Athens, Sparta, or even Sardis and Dascylium, where Persia's west- 
ernmost satraps had their palaces. 

The outbreak of a major war in Greece in 431, however, presented 
the Persians with another occasion to annoy the Athenians. In the 
spring of 430 factional strife at Colophon gave Pissuthnes the oppor- 
tunity to intervene again. He sent a subordinate, Itamenes, with some 
non-Greek troops from the vicinity; Itamenes took the city, driving 
the friends of Athens into exile at Notium. There, factional quarrels 
broke out again, one side obtaining mercenary soliders from Pis- 
suthnes. At last the Athenian general Paches arrived, defeated the 
mercenary army and the pro-Persian faction, established an Athenian 
colony at Notium, and restored the friends of Athens to control of 
Colophon.*' The behavior of the Persian satrap persuaded anti-Athe- 
nian exiles from Ionia and Lesbos that Pissuthnes was ready to join 
the Spartans in the war against Athens, but they were unable to con- 
vince the timid Spartan admiral Alcidas to seize a coastal town as a 
base for a general Ionian revolt.** Pissuthnes appears also to have 
supported rebellions against Athens in Caria some time between 430 
and 425, and the Athenians may have retaliated by levying tribute 
from towns under Persian control on the Black Sea.” 

Late in 425 the Athenians received striking evidence of the danger 
to them posed by Persia. One of their generals intercepted Arta- 
phernes, a Persian envoy from the Great King of Sparta. At Athens 
his letters were translated and read, clearly revealing diplomatic ne- 
gotiations. The Great king did not know what the Spartans wanted. 


“For the date and purpose of the expedition, see Kagan, Outbreak, 387—389; cf., 
however, Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 60, n. 70. 


3.34. 
93.31. 
“Eddy, CP LXVIII (1973), 255-256. 
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“Though many envoys had come to him, they did not say the same 
things. If they wanted to say anything that was clear they should send 
men to him in the company of the Persian messenger.”** Whatever the 
problems of communication may have been, there can be no doubt of 
what the Spartans wanted. As early as 430 they had sent a mission to 
the Great King to see if “they might persuade him to provide them 
money and join with them in the war."" There were evidently more 
missions in the interim, but what must have alarmed the Athenians 
in 425 was the discovery that the Persian king now took the initiative. 

We can only speculate about the Persian motives. Perhaps the news 
of the totally unforeseen Athenian success at Pylos and Sphacteria was 
responsible. We should remember that all of the Greeks expected 
Athens to yield after a few years of resistance at most. Little that 
happened before 425 would have brought that assumption into ques- 
tion, so there was no reason for the Persians to intervene. They could 
hope that the Spartans would do their work for them, that in due 
course the Greek cities of Asia Minor would be conquered without 
much effort. The Spartan surrender at Sphacteria changed all that. 
The shock destroyed Spartan confidence, allowed the Athenians to 
raise the tribute and solve their financial problems, and encouraged 
expectations of a helot rebellion, defections from the Spartan alliance, 
and an Athenian victory.” Darius might fear not only the reaffirmation 
of Persian exclusion from the Aegean and the Hellespont but even 
more attacks from a victorious, strengthened, and emboldened Athens. 

For the Athenians, the new Persian initiative was alarming. All that 
had been accomplished by their miraculous success at Sphacteria could 
be undone if Persia placed its wealth and naval power at the disposal 
of the Spartans. They therefore sent Artaphernes back to Ephesus on 
a trireme in the company of some Athenian envoys to the Great King. 
We are not told the intent of their mission, but it seems likely that 
they at least meant to improve relations with Persia and prevent an 
agreement between Persia and the Spartan alliance. Whatever their 
purpose, it was not achieved, for at Ephesus they learned that King 
Artaxerxes had died, so they returned to Athens.” 

Thucydides mentions no further negotiations, but in 391 the orator 
Andocides spoke of a treaty negotiated by his uncle Epilycus “estab- 


*°4.40-41; Kagan, Archidamian War, 248-251. 
4.50.3. 
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lishing friendship forever” with the king of Persia.” Athenian orators 
are notorious for their distortion and even invention of historical in- 
formation to suit their needs, and Andocides is equally guilty.” The 
evidence of inscriptions, however, lends considerable support to the 
historicity of the treaty of Epilycus. A fourth-century copy of a fifth- 
century decree honors a certain Heracleides for his role in helping to 
negotiate a treaty with the Persian king. Although establishing the 
probable date and content of the treaty requires an ingenious combi- 
nation of epigraphical restoration and interpretation, one distinguished 
epigrapher and historian is confident enough to say: “Few things are 
more certain in fifth-century history than that the decree honours 
Heraclides of Clazomenae for helping an Athenian embassy on which 
Andocides’ uncle Epilycus, a member of the Boule, served to negotiate 
a treaty with King Darius in 424-423.”” 

There need be no surprise that the Athenians moved as swiftly as 
possible to prevent Persian assistance to Sparta. By the end of 424, 
Brasidas had taken Amphipolis and was threatening to disrupt the 
entire Thracian-Macedonian region of the Athenian Empire. Persian 
support in ships and money would liberate Brasidas from reliance on 
the untrustworthy king of Macedonia and unleash him for further 
conquests, perhaps even for a march eastwards to the Hellespont. Such 
a terrifying prospect easily explains why the Athenians rushed to make 
terms even with the newly enthroned and very insecure king of Persia, 
Darius II. 

The confusion resulting from the death of Artaxerxes I has led one 
scholar to speak of the ensuing period as the “Year of the Four Em- 


And. 3.29. 

?! Andrewes, Historia X (1961), 2-3. 

?'Meiggs, Athenian Empire, 135. The most important inscription is /G n^ 8=GHI, 
70. Since the inscription mentions r&arovàós and Bactdéws, the topic is clearly a 
treaty with the Great King of Persia, who alone is called "the king," without further 
description. The date 424/23 is established by a set of linkages with officials listed on 
inscriptions datable to that year set out by H. T. Wade-Gery (Essays in Greek History 
[Oxford, 1958], 201—232). D. L. Stockton's vigorous assault on the major aspects of 
this interpretation (Historia VIII [1959], 61—79) is met successfully by Andrewes (His- 
toria X [1961], 3, n. 6) and Meiggs-Lewis (GHI, 202—203). There have been several 
suggestions for different dates ranging from 422/21 to a little before 415. Lewis has 
evaluated them and has also made good use of evidence from the Persian Empire, 
including a new tablet from Babylon. He concludes: “I do not think that the current 
dating of the treaty is obviously wrong, and the new tablet, by advancing the date at 
which Darius may seem likely to come out on top, usefully relaxes the rightness of 
the timetable" (Sparta and Persia, 77). 
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perors" in analogy with the chaotic year of civil war following the 
death of the Roman Emperor Nero.” Artaxerxes was succeeded by 
his only legitimate son, the offspring of his Persian wife, who took the 
throne as Xerxes II. But Artaxerxes had also sired 17 bastard sons by 
various concubines, and one of them, Sogdianus, was able to seize the 
throne and kill Xerxes only forty-five days after his accession. His 
position was soon challenged by another of Artaxerxes' bastard sons, 
Ochus, satrap of Hyrcania. Ochus' rebellion was successful, and he 
took the throne as Darius II, being recognized as king as early as August 
16, 424.” But 16 bastard sons of Artaxerxes remained, as well as others 
whose pure Persian blood and descent from the royal family might 
make them think they had a better claim to the throne than Darius. 
In fact, he was soon faced with a rebellion, the first of several, led by 
his full brother Arsites.*' 

In these circumstances, Darius must have been no less eager than 
the Athenians to come to an agreement. Far from having any interest 
in helping the Spartans, Darius needed protection against Athenian 
intervention on the side of his enemies, for Arsites was already em- 
ploying Greek mercenaries against him.” These considerations help 
explain the treaty of Epilycus and may even lend support to Andocides' 
version of its terms. The usual view is that the new treaty was merely 
a renewal of the terms of the Peace of Callias, and so it may have 
been.” However, in the special circumstances of 424/23, both sides 
may have wanted stronger assurances of friendly relations and 
noninterference.?* 

From the Persian point of view, at least, the treaty proved opportune. 
Some time, probably not long, after the defeat of Arsites, Darius faced 


?Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 73. 

**Our knowledge of these events comes chiefly from Ctesias (43-51), briefly and 
generally supported by Diodorus (12.64.1 and 71.1). For an excellent discussion of the 
difficult chronological problems, see Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 70-77. 

*Ctesias 50-51. Andrewes (Historia X [1961], 4) is right to conclude that the rebellion 
must have occurred "right at the beginning of the reign." Not only is it the first event 
mentioned by Ctesias after Darius' accession, but "the last sentence of this section joins 
executions of Xerxes' murderers with the execution of Arsites." 

?*Ctesias 50. 

?Wade-Gery, Essays, 211; Andrewes, Historia X (1961), 5; Meiggs, Athenian Empire, 
135. 
"A, Blamire's perception of the situation seems to me to represent the best under- 
standing of the motives of both Athenians and Persians. See his article in Phoenix XXIX 


(1975), 21-26. 
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another uprising, this time by Pissuthnes, the satrap at Sardis.” This 
rebellion was even more dangerous, for Pissuthnes was the legitimate 
grandson of Darius I, the experienced and well-entrenched satrap of 
an important province, and his army included a force of Greek mer- 
cenaries.'” Darius sent a force against him under the three generals, 
the chief one being Tissaphernes. They bribed the mercenaries away 
from the satrap, paying off their chief with lands and cities. Pissuthnes 
was killed and his satrapy given to Tissaphernes. Darius was forced 
to beat off still another, apparently lesser, threat to his throne some 
time after 418.'?' 

During these troubles Darius must have been glad he had come to 
terms with Athens, especially between 421 and 415, when Athens was 
formally at peace and in practice regaining its strength and ambition. 
After the defeat of his enemies, however, and the establishment of his 
rule on a firm basis, Darius might look westward in the hope of re- 
gaining Persia's lost provinces. But with Athens at peace, Sparta oc- 
cupied in the Peloponnesus, the Athenian navy in control of the sea, 
and the Athenian treasury being filled by the increased tribute pay- 
ments while not being drained by military expenditures, the Persian 
king could take no action. He must wait for a better opportunity. As 
one scholar has put it, “had it not been for the Athenian expedition 
to Sicily, he might have had to wait for a very long time.” 

An objective and well-informed observer of the scene in 413 might 
have drawn some surprising conclusions. In spite of the Sicilian dis- 
aster, the damage it had done to Athens, and the great enthusiasm of 
its enemies, the outcome of the war was not much more predictable 
than it had been at its start in 431. If the Athenians could keep their 
nerve, limit expenditures, and keep control of their allies, they need 
not give in, even though the defeat in Sicily provided an invitation for 
Persian involvement. Unless the Persians were willing to make a con- 
siderable investment, the Athenians could not be defeated at sea, and 
Persia's willingness to pay the price had yet to be demonstrated. No 


*Ctesias 52. The date can be any time between 423 and 415; H. D. Westlake’s 
arguments for a date early in the reign, in Phoenix XXXI (1977), 321—322, are persuasive. 

‘For Pissuthnes' lineage, see Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 55. The commander of the 
mercenaries was an Athenian named Lycon, but as Andrewes (Historia X [1961], 4, n. 
10) and Westlake (Phoenix XXXI [1977], 321, n. 8) point out, his origin is no indication 
of the policy or actions of his native state. 

"'Ctesias 53. For the date, see Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 81. 

"Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 82. 
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one could be sure that the Great King might not again be distracted 
by problems in his vast empire. Even if he were not, there still remained 
the question of whether his goals were compatible with those of the 
Spartans. As in 431, no Athenian strategy could guarantee a victory 
over the Peloponnesians, but even with its reduced resources, a Per- 
iclean stand-off was still possible. What was different in 413 was that 
the possibility of victory was available to Sparta if it could find a way 
to engage Persian power on its side and use it effectively. That pos- 
sibility existed, but it would not be easy to realize. In 413 the issue 
was still very much in doubt, and the key to its resolution lay not in 
Athens but in Sparta and in Persia. 


2. The War in the Aegean 


The last phase of the Peloponnesian War, Thucydides tells us, 
started with both sides making preparations for it as if it were just 
beginning.’ Once again the initiative lay with Sparta while Athens 
stayed on the defensive, guarded her treasury, and watched over her 
allies. This time, however, there was no offensive element, not even 
a measured and limited one. After Sicily, the Athens of the probouloi 
had to be even more cautious than Pericles had been. 

Sparta, on the other hand, needed to be more aggressive and in- 
ventive, and under the leadership of Agis the Spartans were ready to 
try. Archidamus had warned that if they went to war in 431 they 
would pass that war on to their sons, and in 427/26 the old king, at 
least, had done so.’ His son, who commanded the Spartans at Decelea 
in 413, was a more appropriate leader for the kind of war that was 
now necessary than his cautious and reluctant father would have been. 
Agis’ career before the battle at Mantinea had been marked by mis- 
fortune, bad judgment, failure, and even disgrace. He had entered 
that battle accompanied by ten xymbouloi, advisers sent to watch over 
him, having avoided serious punishment only by promising to redeem 
his previous blunders by brave deeds in battle. His leadership at 
Mantinea amounted to a comedy of errors that would have produced 
tragedy for Sparta had not Agis benefited from the timely restraint of 
an adviser, disobedience to his absurd orders, and an important tactical 


"8.5.1. 
?1.81.6 (Archidamus' prediction); 3.89.1 (Agis’ first command). 
"Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 105-109. 
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error by the enemy.* But victory has magical powers to erase the 
memory of previous error, especially a victory of the magnitude and 
significance of Mantinea. Agis emerged from that battle a hero, and 
the disobedient captains were punished, putting the official seal of 
approval on Agis’ strategic genius. 

In 413 the Spartans sent him to command their permanent garrison 
at Decelea, where he enjoyed extraordinary powers. He had full au- 
thority “to send the army wherever he liked, to gather troops and 
collect money. And during this period the allies obeyed him more than 
those in the city of Sparta, one might say, for having an army under 
his own control, he could swiftly appear anywhere and inspire fear.” 
Agis, moreover, appears to have been eager to use this unusual power 
aggressively to extend Sparta’s hegemony over the Greeks. Even before 
Mantinea, there are clues that may indicate his association with the 
aggressive faction in Sparta, and his behavior at that battle was that 
of a man given to rash aggressiveness in an attempt to achieve military 
distinction.^ In any case, his actions in 413 made clear his energy and 
determination to advance Spartan hegemony. 

Late in the autumn of 415, Agis took part of his army from Decelea 
and marched northward into Central Greece to the region of the Gulf 
of Malis (see Map 1). There, he carried off many cattle as well as a 
sum of money extorted from the Oeteans in payment and revenge for 
a standing grudge. The Oeteans had attacked and oppressed both the 
neighboring Trachinians and Doris, the traditional ancestral home of 
the Dorians, leading the Spartans to establish a colony at Heraclea in 
Trachis in 426. Heraclea was troubled immediately by misrule on the 
part of its Spartan governors and by attacks from its neighbors.’ In 
the winter of 420/19 Heraclea received such treatment from its local 
enemies that the Boeotians dismissed the Spartan governor and took 
control of the city themselves, ostensibly to prevent it from falling into 
Athenian hands, but the Spartans were angered.’ It seems clear that 
Agis' purpose was more than revenge and included the recovery of 
Heraclea, for that colony was back under Spartan control by 409, 


*Ibid., 109-132. 

58.5.3. 

“For Agis’ association with the aggressive faction, see Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 84-86, 
90; for his behavior at Mantinea, see ibid., 105—132. 

73-92-93. 
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when its Spartan harmost, or governor, was dying in battle against 
the Oeteans.” 

The Spartans had been eager to found the colony, Thucydides tells 
us, because of its strategic location, “for a fleet could be equipped there 
against Euboea in such a way as to have only a short crossing.” In 
light of Sparta's plans for fomenting rebellion in the Aegean, the re- 
covery of Heraclea might seem reason enough for Agis’ expedition, 
but he clearly had larger plans in mind. He forced the Achaeans of 
Phthiotis and other allies of the Thessalians, probably the Aenianians, 
Dolopians, and Malians, to pay him money and to give hostages. He 
placed the hostages at Corinth for safekeeping and used them to try 
to force their people into the Spartan alliance. The Thessalians objected 
but could do nothing to prevent the Spartans’ actions." Moreover, 
there is some evidence that Agis may also have gained control of 
Echinus and the borders of the Gulf of Malis at this time." These 
actions go far beyond the Spartans' establishment of a colony at Her- 
aclea in 426 and point to the policy of expanding their alliance and 
power into Central Greece, a policy they would follow early into the 
next century." The actions also show that in 412 Agis was willing to 


?Xen. 1.2.18. Andrewes (HCT V, 9) suggests that the Spartans regained Heraclea 
before Agis' expedition, “for if it has remained in Boeotian hands till now Thucydides’ 
silence about this would be hard to explain." But Thucydides never mentions Sparta's 
recovery of its colony anywhere, so his silence about it, whenever it occurred, remains 
hard to explain, as are so many of his silences. It is better to believe, with H. D. 
Westlake, that "the activities of Agis in this area must have included the reestablishment 
of Spartan control over the important outpost at Heraclea" (JHS LVIII [1938], 35). 
Xenophon says explicitly that the Spartan governor in 409 was called “harmost.” H. 
W. Parke's suggestion that the Spartan governors of Heraclea were harmosts from its 
founding in 426 is persuasive (JHS L [1930], 39). 

"8.3.1. Thucydides mentions only the Achaeans among the Thessalian allies. The 
others, as Andrewes points out (HCT V, 9), must be the same peoples who assailed 
Heraclea in 420 (5.51.1). 

"The Athenian speaker in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata (1 169-1 170), when asked to make 
acounterdemand to the Spartans' request for the restoration of Pylos, mentions Echinus 
and the Gulf of Malis, as well as the long walls of Megara. All of these names are grist 
for the comedian's mill, for they provide splendid opportunities for obscene double 
meanings. lt is precisely the genius of Aristophanes to provide real contemporary 
allusions as the basis for his jokes. We know that Pylos and Megara, each of which 
allows obscene interpretation, werereal places subject to bargaining. There is no reason 
to doubt that the other two references were equally relevant. As Andrewes points out, 
"it can hardly be coincidence that Agis had been active here little, if at all, more than 
twelve months before" (HCT V, 9). 

"HCT V, 10. 
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pursue vigorous and aggressive action that went beyond traditional 
bounds. * 

Upon his return to Decelea from the Gulf of Malis, Agis received 
visits from two sets of envoys to discuss rebellion from the Athenian 
Empire. First came the Euboeans, encouraged, no doubt, by Agis’ 
recent campaign near Heraclea. Agis received them warmly and sent 
word to Sparta for Alcamenes and Melanthus to lead 300 neodamodeis 
to Euboea. As they were preparing to cross over to the island, another 
embassy arrived, this one from Lesbos. The Lesbians were accom- 
panied and supported by the Boeotians and were able to persuade Agis 
to delay the Euboean expedition and support a rebellion on Lesbos 
instead. The Boeotians promised to provide ten ships; Agis would 
provide an equal number, along with Alcamenes as harmost, or com- 
mander, and his corps of neodamodeis.'* Agis may have been persuaded 
by the offer of ten ships or by some strategic consideration not men- 
tioned by the ancient sources, but we also suspect that he was much 
influenced by the Boeotians, whose growing power and strategic lo- 
cation gave them considerable importance in the new situation. 

Agis made these decisions at Decelea by virtue of his special powers, 
but his was not the last word. Two other delegations came to seek 
Spartan support for rebellions from Athens, but they went not to Agis 
at Decelea but to Sparta itself. One came from Chios and Erythrae, 
and, most striking, it was accompanied and supported by an envoy 
from Tissaphernes, the Persian satrap of Sardis.'^ The other one was 
composed of two Greeks, Calligeitus of Megara and Athenagoras of 
Cyzicus, exiles from their home cities, speaking in behalf of Pharna- 
bazus, satrap of the Hellespontine province with his capital at Das- 
cylium. They urged the Spartans to support the rebellions of Greek 
cities in the Hellespontine region." The most remarkable part of these 


"Westlake ( JHS LVII [1938], 35-36) has suggested an even more ambitious purpose 
for Agis' actions: "to reopen the land-route to Thrace." This would allow the Spartans 
to cause defections from Athens in the Chalcidice, to prevent the Athenians from 
obtaining timber for ship-building in Macedon, and to put more pressure on Thessaly. 
Since execution of this "northern plan" never went beyond these actions around the 
Gulf of Malis, we cannot be sure of these grander goals. Nor is there evidence to 
support Westlake's suggestion that Alcibiades, collaborating with Agis, was the inventor 
of the scheme (see Hatzfeld, A/cibiade, 214). 

'°8.5.1-2. For a discussion of the role of harmosts, see H. W. Parke, JHS L (1930), 
37-39; and G. Bokisch, K/io XLVI (1965), 129-239. 

!58 6.4. 

78.5.4—5, 6.1. 
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developments was that two Persian satraps, each acting under the 
urging of the Great King, offered to cooperate with Sparta in the war 
against Athens. 

What led Darius to abandon his recent treaty with Athens, not a 
dozen years old, and the older Persian policy of maintaining peace 
with Athens that dated from mid-century? Thucydides tells us that 
both satraps had lately been pressed by the Great King once again to 
collect tribute from the Greek cities in their provinces. The king plainly 
was also holding his satraps responsible for the payment of arrears of 
tribute, which they had been unable to collect from the Greek cities 
because of the Athenians. '* Both, therefore, hoped to weaken the Athe- 
nian power and remove Athens’ hold over the cities, and both sought 
an alliance with the Spartans for that purpose. Tissaphernes had a 
special reason for wanting an alliance with Sparta. Amorges, bastard 
son of Pissuthnes, was in rebellion against the Great King in Caria, 
and Tissaphernes had been ordered to bring in Amorges, dead or 
alive.” Thucydides later makes it clear that soon after the Persian 
negotiations with Sparta, the Athenians were allied with Amorges, 
and the orator Andocides says that the Athenian decision to make an 
alliance with Amorges was the cause of Persia's decision to join with 
Sparta.”° 

Andocides considered the alliance with Amorges an example of Ath- 
ens’ “customary mischief,” the abandonment of powerful allies in favor 
of weaker ones." Modern scholars, assuming that the alliance with 
Amorges was concluded before the Persian negotiations with Sparta, 
regard the alliance as a foolish and frivolous gamble that was respon- 


"88.5.5. In theory these cities could be thought of as owing payment ever since their 
liberation in the Persian War of 480/79, but Herodotus tells of a law whereby arrears 
in tribute were forgiven upon the accession of a new king (6. 59), so the arrears demanded 
could date no earlier than 424. O. Murray (Historia XV [1966], 148—149) makes a 
persuasive argument, however, that Darius demanded only the arrears for the period 
since each satrap took over his province, in Tissaphernes' case "some time after 420 
and before 412—a maximum of eight years, and probably less than four." Andrewes 
(HCT V, 16) rightly points out that Thucydides’ language, especially his use of the 
word vewori, "lately," for the timing of the king’s demand, suggests something new 
that had recently changed the situation and suggests that "the obvious new factor is 
Athens' support of Amorges and breach with Darius." But the date of that support 
and breach is not known and is not the only possible "new factor," as will be argued 
below. 

18.5.5. 

?98.38.2—5, 54.3; And. 3.29. 

713.29. 
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sible for the change in Persian policy.” But apart from the assertion 
of Andocides, there is no evidence for the date of Athens’ alliance with 
Amorges. Some scholars have tried to use an inscription that seems 
to place an Athenian general in Ephesus in March of 414 as evidence 
for Athens’ support of the revolt of Amorges at that time. They 
suggest that the general was there in connection with the alliance with 
Amorges “to prevent Tissaphernes collecting tribute,” or “presumably 
operating in support of Pissuthnes and Amorges,” or on the assumption 
that “Athenian support for Amorges would be a reason for a general 
being there in 414.””* But this is mere fantasy. There are many reasons 
why an Athenian general might have been in Ephesus in the spring 
of 414, and support of a rebellion of Amorges is one of the least likely. 
Later events would show that the loyalty of Ephesus was very much 
in question, so a general might have been needed to keep an eye on 
the Ephesians. Another possibility might be the desire on the part of 
the Athenians to collect arrears in tribute by a show of force, as they 
had done elsewhere. On the other hand, Ephesus was by no means 
the likeliest place for an Athenian force sent to help Amorges, for 
Miletus was closer to his base at Iasus." The inscription is simply of 
no use in dating Athens’ alliance with Amorges. 

We are left with the claim of Andocides, and that orator “is at all 
times a bad witness.” In his speech On the Peace, Andocides supports 
his thesis with three examples showing Athens supporting weak allies 
in preference to strong ones. The first is the alliance with Amorges. 
The second alleges an offer from the Syracusans, before the Sicilian 
expedition, of an alliance with Athens. The third is Athens’ decision 
to launch an attack on Laconia in 414 at the behest of its Argive allies.” 
The last of these examples is factually correct, although incomplete 
and tendentious. The second is certainly an invention without factual 


“Opinions are cited by H. D. Westlake, Phoenix XXXI (1977), 319, n. 2. 

"The inscription (IG i^ = GHI, 77, 1.79) reads otpateyéu èv "Eg[écou... , and the 
restoration of Ephesus is plausible. 

?*The quotations are from H. T. Wade-Gery (Essays in Greek History [Oxford, 1958], 
223), R. Meiggs and D. Lewis (GHI, 236), and A. Andrewes (Historia X [1961], 5), in 
that order. 

"These and other likely suggestions are made by Westlake (Phoenix XXXI [1977], 

23). 
: Jape eae (Historia X [1961], 2). Westlake (Phoenix XXXI [1977], 325) adds that 
"the speech of Andocides On the Peace is conspicuous, even among those of Attic orators, 
for its inaccuracies." 

73.2931. 
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basis."* The first example, the alliance with Amorges, however, falls 
into a separate category, neither entirely true nor completely false. 
The basic facts are correct: there was a treaty of Epilycus, an alliance 
with Amorges, Persian support for Sparta, and Athenian misfortune 
as a result. But the "conclusions derived from these facts are by no 
means above suspicion, and there is reason to believe that [Andocides] 
is guilty of trying to deceive his audience.”” If Andocides is correct 
and the Athenians made their treaty with Amorges before the Persian 
negotiations with Sparta, we should have expected Thucydides to have 
made note of that fact. Although his omissions are not infrequent and 
sometimes are inexplicable, this one appears especially unlikely. Not 
only would it be important for the reader to know the correct order 
of events to comprehend cause and effect, but in this case, reporting 
the events as Andocides does would forcibly support one of Thucy- 
dides' chief interpretative themes, the reckless foolishness of the Athe- 
nian democracy.” [t seems more likely, therefore, that Andocides has 
distorted the chronology to make his point, a common practice among 
Athenian orators.’’ If that is so, the Athenians would have joined with 
Amorges only after they knew of the Persians’ overtures to Sparta “in 
the following spring, . . . when the Athenians knew that Tissaphernes 
was plotting against them. ”” At such a time, Athens would have little 
to lose and something to gain by joining with a rebel against the 
Persians. 
But what, if not the news of an Athenian treaty with Amorges, 
persuaded the Persians to approach Sparta with offers of help? The 
most obvious and likeliest answer is that other news set events in 


®Andrewes (Historia X [1961], 3) says that this assertion "must be imaginary, a 
reckless heightening of the dramatic decision taken by Athens in 415." Westlake points 
out that the story is not mentioned elsewhere, and he thinks it was "probably a fab- 
rication of his [Andocides'] own designed to strengthen his plea for peace" (Phoenix 
XXXI [1977], 325). 

?Westlake, Phoenix XXXI (1977), 325-326. 

"Westlake's statement of the matter deserves quotation: “One aspect of relations 
between the Athenians and Amorges might have been expected to have aroused the 
interest of Thucydides if indeed, when already engaged on a major offensive in Sicily, 
they chose to sacrifice the advantages of their treaty with Persia by supporting a rebel 
and thereby provoking Persian reprisals. Thucydides would surely have ranked this 
decision among the errors in judgment whereby, in his opinion, through abandoning 
the advice of Pericles, they brought upon themselves their ultimate defeat (2.65.7—13)" 
(ibid., 32 7). 

"[bid., 326. 

"]bid., 328-329. 
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motion—news of the Athenian disaster in Sicily. There is no chron- 
ological barrier to such an interpretation, which seems far more at- 
tractive than an unsupported reliance on Andocides. The Sicilian 
defeat came in September, and the Persian mission to Sparta could 
have come as late as March in the following year, a period of at least 
five months, which was plenty of time for the Great King to get the 
news, to decide on a change of policy, to communicate it to his satraps, 
and for them to send embassies to Sparta.” If we accept the significance 
of the Sicilian disaster in the Persian decision, the date of the Athenian 
treaty with Amorges in relation to the Persian negotiations with Sparta 
becomes less important, and we can better understand Thucydides’ 
lack of interest in precision on this point. After the news of Sicily 
reached Persia, the Great King could be expected to seek the recovery 
of his lost domain from a badly wounded Athens and to join with 
Sparta to achieve those ends. If Amorges sought Athenian help in the 
autumn or winter of 413/12, the Athenians would not have been reck- 
less or foolish to accept. “It was their best chance of keeping the 
Persians busy and giving them no opportunity to assist Sparta in ‘lib- 
erating’ the cities of Ionia.”** Whether the Persians had already begun 
discussions with Sparta, as the silence of Thucydides powerfully ar- 
gues, or would do so soon, as acceptance of the chronology of An- 
docides indicates, makes little difference. Reality required a positive 
response. “In the desperate situation in which the Athenians found 
themselves their decision to cooperate with Amorges was not foolhardy 
but perfectly reasonable." 

That the envoys from the Persian satraps went not to Agis but 
directly to Sparta was, no doubt, both normal and natural, although 
they may also have learned of Agis’ negotiations with the Euboeans 
and Lesbians. They were not, in any case, acting in concert but as 
rivals, each trying to win Spartan support for a rebellion against Athens 
in his own province. Each wanted to bring back the Greek cities under 


"Lewis (Sparta and Persia, 87, n. 25) says of the chronology proposed here that “it 
is likely to be a tight fit” and leans toward the theory of the Athenian treaty with 
Amorges as a cause of the Persian volte face. He concedes that the other interpretation 
"is perhaps possible,” but his arguments against it are limited to the following assertion: 
"it seems unlikely that the King can have had reliable news of it until well on in 
November.” On the contrary, such astonishing and important news would probably 
have traveled faster than most. In any case, a November date for the king’s reception 
of the information in no way excludes the chronology suggested here. 

"A. G. Woodhead, Thucydides on the Nature of Power (Cambridge, Mass., 1970), 147. 

"Westlake, Phoenix XX XI (1977), 329. 
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his jurisdiction and to make them pay tribute to Persia, and each 
wanted the credit for bringing the Spartans into alliance with the Great 
King.” The Spartans were also divided in counsel, even more so than 
the Persians. First, there was a division between opinion in Sparta and 
the plans of Agis at Decelea. The king had decided on support for the 
Lesbians, but in Sparta there was no thought of such an action. The 
suggestion has been made that the rejection of Agis' plan in Sparta 
was evidence of the continuing rivalry between kings and ephors,”’ 
but there is little reason to think so. The political situation at Sparta 
in 413/12 is far from clear, but it was more complex than a struggle 
between ephors and kings. We must assume that Pleistoanax remained 
hostile to all adventurous policies that required expeditions outside the 
Peloponnesus, and naval ones at that, but Pleistoanax and those of his 
view were out of favor. Agis was working with the Boeotians, and we 
may guess that he was supported by the friends of Xenares and Cleo- 
bulus, the aggressive ephors of 420/19 whom Plutarch called “the Boeo- 
tian party.* But Xenares was dead, Cleobulus had returned to 
obscurity, and other men were influential in Sparta. 

In Sparta itself, Thucydides makes clear, "there was great conflict, 
so that some tried to persuade the assembly to send an army and navy 
to Ionia and Chios first, while others argued for the Hellespont.” We 
do not know who supported the proposal of Pharnabazus, but we do 
know that the proposal of the Chians and of Tissaphernes was sup- 
ported by the ephor Endius, urged on by his hereditary family friend 
Alcibiades. Sound arguments could be made in support of any of the 
four proposals. The loss of Euboea would be a terrible blow to Athens. 
The Athenians had moved their flocks to that island early in the war, 
and they counted on it for provisions. When it finally revolted in 411, 
they were more frightened than after the Sicilian disaster, for "they 
got more benefit from it than from Attica.” If the Spartans could 
acquire control of Lesbos, they would gain a large, rich, and populous 
island. Even more important was its strategic location, for it was well 
situated to serve as a base for a campaign to cut off Athens' lifeline 


?58.6.1. 

"Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 216. 

Nic. 10.7. 

*°8.6.2. Although the assembly is not specifically mentioned, the language of Thu- 
cydides makes it plain that the discussion and decision took place in the Spartan 
assembly. See Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 89. 

*'Flocks: 2.14; provisions: 7.28.1; revolt in 411: 8.96.1-2. 
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through the Hellespont, the quickest and surest way to end the war. 
Pharnabazus’ offer had a similar appeal, with the additional attraction 
of Persian financial support. 

The Spartans, however, were much more attracted to the proposal 
from the Chians and Tissaphernes. The offers from Euboea and Lesbos 
were less tempting because they carried with them neither a Greek 
fleet nor the promise of Persian support. At first, the proposal of 
Pharnabazus might seem the best, for success in the Hellespont prom- 
ised the quickest victory, and his envoys brought with them 25 talents 
in hard cash.*! Pharnabazus, though independent of Tissaphernes, 
appears to have had less power than the satrap of Sardis, who may 
have held a “superior command in the west for the war against Ath- 
ens."* Nor could he offer a significant fleet, as the Chians could, and 
the Spartans may have been embarrassed to prefer alliance with a satrap 
to an opportunity to come to the rescue of a Greek state seeking 
freedom.” All of these things were reasons enough for the Spartans 
to choose to aid Chios, supported by Tissaphernes, but Thucydides 
offers a different reason for their decision. He clearly implies that the 
fact that Alcibiades, working through the ephor Endius, supported the 
Chians and Tissaphernes was what decided the issue.” 

Here, as elsewhere, Thucydides appears to exaggerate the influence 
of Alcibiades, but we should not doubt that the Athenian renegade 
advocated the course described or that his advice had some effect on 
his friend and, through him, on the Spartan decision. That advice in 


"8.8.1. 

“Such is Andrewes' plausible interpretation of Thucydides’ account of Tissaphernes’ 
title: Bac et apei tw "ApratéptovarpaTwyós v tv káro (8.5.4) (HCT V, 13-16). 
Lewis (Sparta and Persia, 86) is cautious about Tissaphernes' powers and especially 
about his relationship with Pharnabazus, but he says of the phrase that “the implication 
should be that he holds a position different in kind and probably wider in extent than 
the simple satrapy of Sardis." 

“This last suggestion is made by Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 89. 

“The relevant passage is 8.6.2-3, where Thucydides first speaks of the division of 
opinion at Sparta; then tells us that the Spartans, nevertheless, inclined toward the 
Chians and Tissaphernes; and next says: £uvémpaaoae yap avrois kai "AAkcBukems. 
... The yàp seems clearly to have a causal force here, as Andrewes’ refutation (HCT 
V, 19) rightly assumes. That Endius was cooperating with Alcibiades after being tricked 
by him in 420 (see Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 66—70) is surprising, and not enough is known 
of the affair in 420 to permit a confident explanation. On the assumption that Endius 
and Alcibiades were not confederates on the earlier occasion and that the Spartan was 
really tricked, Andrewes’ explanation will serve better than most: “In these different 
circumstances they could be useful to one another, and the quarrel of eight years ago 
forgotten.” 
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part, must have come from his intelligent appraisal of the military and 
diplomatic situation, but Alcibiades was always in a precarious situ- ` 
ation in Sparta. He needed to prove his value to his ever-suspicious 
hosts, and the campaign in Ionia implied by the support of a Chian 
revolt offered him a unique opportunity. He had important friends at 
Miletus, Ephesus, and Chios in the Ionian region, where he might 
hope to present himself to the Spartans as an “indispensable man. "* 

The Spartans, though inclined toward the view of Alcibiades and 
Endius, proceeded with caution. They sent a perioikos (a non-Spartan 
Laconian) named Phrynis to Chios to see if the Chian navy was as 
large and the city's power as great as the Chians claimed. When he 
returned with affirmative answers, the Spartans voted to take the 
Chians and the Erythraeans, who lived across the bay from them, into 
their alliance. They decided to send forty triremes of which ten should 
sail immediately under their admiral, or navarch, Melanchridas to join 
the Chian fleet of sixty ships. Before they could leave, however, toward 
the end of the winter, perhaps in late February of 413, an earthquake 
occurred. Taking this as a bad omen, they reduced the preliminary 
mission to five ships and appointed Chalcideus to its command.*^ Even 
then, they acted with characteristic deliberateness, for well into the 
spring of 412 they had launched no fleet and had taken no other action. 
The Chians, in fear that the Athenians would learn of the secret ne- 
gotiations and take steps to prevent the rebellion, pressed the Spartans 
to send out a fleet at once." 


*"The term is used by Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 217. For Alcibiades’ influence at Miletus, 
see 8.17.2. Andocides (Against Alcibiades 30) and Plutarch (Alc. 12.1) mention the honor 
shown to Alcibiades by the Chians and Ephesians at the Olympic games. They also 
mention the Lesbians in this connection. Satyrus (apud Ath. 12. 534d), a biographer 
of the third century a.D., includes Cyzicus in the list of those paying tribute to 
Alcibiades on this occasion. Lesbos is irrelevant to the choice before Alcibiades. Even 
if Satyrus is right to include Cyzicus among the places where Alcibiades was influential 
(pace Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 217, n. 2), his influence there could not be as important as 
his many connections in lonia, especially Chios. 

*58.6.4-5. Andrewes points out that earthquakes were taken seriously at Sparta and 
normally would be enough to postpone an expedition entirely. He suggests that this 
time "the omen was interpreted as showing divine displeasure with Melanchridas per- 
sonally, not with the enterprise as such" (HCT V, 19-20). Very likely that is the 
interpretation that won out, but Spartan history is full of evidence indicating that the 
interpretation of omens and other divine signs depended on the reigning political 
climate. The determination to proceed with the expedition even in the face of so serious 
an evil omen powerfully reveals the strength of the militant forces in Sparta and the 
weakness of Pleistoanax and the conservative forces. 

?8.7. MS B offers the reading, &pa 8€ 7H hpi tod émveyeyvojévov 0€épovs, which 
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The ships Agis was collecting for the expedition he had planned, 
as well as other Peloponnesian warships, were gathered off the western 
side of the Isthmus in the Gulf of Corinth, presumably at the Cor- 
inthian port of Lechaeum. The Spartans sent three envoys to ask that 
the entire fleet (there were thirty-nine ships at the time) be hauled 
across the Isthmus and sent to Chios at once. Most, if not all, of the 
ships belonged to the allies, so a meeting of the Peloponnesian League 
was a practical necessity before any action could be taken.” 

Thucydides' account of its deliberations is far from complete, but 
he shows clearly enough that the meeting was not a mere formality 
and a ratification of orders from Sparta. The assembly at Sparta had - 
decided simply to accept the proposal of the Chians and Tissaphernes, 
and the orders conveyed by the envoys were meant to carry out that 
decision, nothing more. What came out of the meeting of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League was something different and more complicated, a 
compromise plan that clearly revealed the continuing division of opin- 
ion among the Spartans. When the news came to Agis that his own 
strategy had been rejected in favor of the Chian project, he must have 
been disappointed, but experience had made him more cautious and 
politically clever. The decision of the Spartan assembly could not be 
overthrown, but the meeting of the Peloponnesian League provided 
an opportunity to salvage something of his own policy. Outwardly, 
he did not object to the change of strategy, but what came out of that 
meeting was a decision not only to send a fleet at once to Chios under 
the command of Chalcideus but also to send ships to Lesbos, as Agis 
had planned, under the command of Alcamenes, “the same man whom 
Agis had in mind.”*? There can be no doubt that this supplementary 
mission was voted because of the influence of the Spartan king. 

A third and more surprising mission was added to complicate further 
the originally simple plan. After the campaign at Lesbos, still a third 


suggests that the Chian pressure and the Spartan response took place immediately at 
the beginning of spring, in March, and that reading is accepted by both Steup and 
Weil-Romilly. But the other MSS read tod 8° érvycyvop.évov 0épovs, and I agree with 
Andrewes (HCT V, 20) in preferring their version. The meeting of the Spartan alliance 
at Corinth discussed in 8.8 must have followed soon after the Chian communications, 
and it was followed immediately by the Isthmian games in June. The first Spartan 
action, the sending of envoys to Corinth asking for ship movements, probably came 
in April or even in May. 

*58.7. As Lewis (Sparta and Persia, 89, n. 34) rightly points out, "the need to consult 
the. allies arises from the fact that it is their ships which are going to be used." 

8.8.2. 
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commander, Clearchus the son of Ramphias, was to take the force to 
the Hellespont. Now the ambassadors from Pharnabazus quickly with- 
drew after the decision at Sparta had gone against them, taking their 
money with them, and they took no further part in the planned ex- 
pedition.*° This provides evidence that the faction favoring a Helles- 
pontine strategy, though once defeated, had not given up and still 
commanded enough influence to gain some recognition, although at a 
low priority, for its own program. The assignment of a different com- 
mander for each phase of the projected campaign indicates the degree 
of division and distrust among the factions and the absence of com- 
manders sufficiently distinguished and respected to overcome such 
divisions. 

The Peloponnesian League voted to move immediately. Thucydides 
tells us that they planned to sail to Chios boldly and openly, “for they 
were contemptuous of the impotence of the Athenians, since no large 
Athenian fleet was yet in evidence.”*' But some part of the timidity 
and caution that the Peloponnesians had displayed in naval matters 
from the first still remained. After all, they had gathered their own 
fleet on the western side of the Isthmus from where it must be dragged 
across over the causeway to the Saronic Gulf, where they might be 
exposed to attack from Athens. Even then, when a force of almost 
forty ships had been gathered, they chose to make the trip in two 
separate detachments, twenty-one ships crossing the Isthmus first and 
sailing toward Chios at once and the remaining ships following later. 
According to Thucydides, this was done to prevent the Athenians 
from attacking either contingent lest they leave themselves open to 
attack by the other. " These were strange tactics to produce a greater 
degree of safety. "The more normal course would have been to seek 
safety in numbers and send the entire force together, thus overawing 
the depleted Athenian navy, which had not yet dared show itself. Nor 
does such cautious and ill-advised behavior accord well with the alleged 
contempt of the Athenian navy. For all of their bravado, the Pelo- 
ponnesians seem still to have been nervous and poorly led when they 
went to sea. 

In spite of the eagerness of the allies to set sail, the expedition was 
delayed by the arrival of the time for the Isthmian games and the 


58.8.1. 
*"8.8.3-4. 
*"This is my understanding of the puzzling passage in 8.8.3. 
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Corinthian refusal to sail until they were completed. Here Agis inter- 
vened, offering to allow the Corinthians to maintain their truce while 
he “made the expedition his own business,” that is, took command, 
leaving the Corinthians behind. From the Corinthian point of view, 
this was entirely unacceptable, for it would mean that the war would 
continue during the games, making the sacred truce a sham. Com- 
batants from both sides would be distracted by and involved in the 
war, and others would be deterred from coming to the Isthmus. The 
games, which brought not only honor but also profit to the host city, 
would be a failure.” The Corinthians, therefore, refused and, presum- 
ably, gained enough allied support to prevent Agis from having his 
way. 

The delay had serious consequences, as the Chians had feared when 
they had urged haste on the Spartans. The Athenians learned that a 
plot was brewing and sent the general Aristocrates to confront the 
Chians with the charge. When it was denied, he demanded that they 
contribute some ships to the allied navy as a sign of good faith (and, 
perhaps, as hostages for their good behavior). The plotters were cau- 
tious men and had to be confronted before they were ready to act. 
They were oligarchs who feared that the common people would be 
hostile to their plans if they were revealed prematurely. There was 
also a faction among the upper classes that was friendly to Athens. 
Finally, and most important, the delay of the Peloponnesians in an- 
swering their call had convinced them that they would not come at 
all. For these reasons the Chians obeyed Aristocrates’ demand and sent 
seven ships to the imperial fleet. 

Only after the Isthmian games, in July of 412, did the first detach- 
ment of the Peloponnesian fleet sail out of Corinth’s eastern port at 
Cenchreae under the command of Alcamenes (see Map 2). It was 
soon challenged by an Athenian fleet of the same size as its twenty- 
one ships, for the Athenians had taken advantage of the truce to attend 
the Isthmian games, where they learned more about the Chian plot 
and the Peloponnesian plans for aiding it. On their return to Athens, 
they set up a watch on Cenchreae and prepared a fleet to meet the 


“This is how I interpret Agis’ offer reported on 8.9.1, following a suggestion of 
Hatzfeld's (Alcibiade, 219). He goes so far as to say that Agis secretly favored the delay, 
for it gave him the chance to gain the command of the expedition. 

**8.9.2-3. For the pro-Athenian faction at Chios, see 8.38.3; and Andrewes, HCT 
V, 22-23. 

758. 10.2. For the date, see Andrewes, HCT V, 23-24. 
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ships they expected to sail from it. When Alcamenes’ fleet came out 
of harbor, the Athenians tried to draw him out to the open sea for a 
battle, but the Spartan admiral turned back to his harbor. The Athe- 
nians did not pursue, for they did not trust the seven Chian ships that 
made up a third of their force. They withdrew to the Piraeus, where 
they added ships to bring their fleet up to a total of thirty-seven. Then 
they renewed the chase, pursuing the enemy fleet as it was making its 
way southward along the coast. At the sight of the Athenians, Alca- 
menes hastened to seek safety in the deserted port of Spiraeum, just 
north of the Epidaurian border.” The Athenians caught one Pelo- 
ponnesian ship before it could reach safety, but the others reached the 
harbor. The Athenians then attacked them by land and sea, destroying 
most of their ships on the beach and killing Alcamenes. 

The next day the Corinthians came with naval reinforcements, and 
other allies in the neighborhood sent help too. But the Athenians were 
not satisfied with the victory they had already achieved. They sent a 
fleet to keep watch on the enemy and established their main camp on 
a small island near by, sending to Athens for reinforcements. They 
were determined to let no Peloponnesian fleet sail into the Aegean and 
to seize whatever opportunity offered to destroy the enemy’s forces. 
The Peloponnesians were greatly daunted by what had taken place. 
They found themselves needing to guard their ships in a deserted place 
that offered neither supplies nor protection. They were so baffled that 
their first thought was to burn the ships to prevent their falling into 
Athenian hands. On reflection, they decided instead to draw the ships 
up and shore and guard them with their soldiers until a chance of 
escape should occur. Agis at Decelea learned of their situation before 
the news got to Sparta, and he sent Thermon, a Spartan, to replace 
the fallen Alcamenes as commander. 

The news came. to Sparta as a great shock. The first report the 
Spartans received came by prearranged signal from a courier on horse- 
back. The ephors had ordered Alcamenes to dispatch such a messenger 
as soon as his ships set sail so that they could send the five ships under 
Chalcideus to join him. Spirits were high, and the men were eager to 
sail. Then came the news of the defeat, the death of Alcamenes, and 
the blockade at Spiraeum. The mood changed at once from excite- 
ment to discouragement and gloom. “Having failed in their first 


*°8.10.3. For the name and location of the port of refuge, see Andrewes, HCT V, 
24-15. 
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undertaking in the Ionian war they no longer thought of sending out 
their ships but even wanted to recall those that had already put out 
to sea. ”” 

This sharp change of mood would have passed in time, and the 
Spartans could not have failed to make another attempt at spreading 
and supporting rebellion in the Aegean. Any other policy would have 
meant conceding victory to Athens at a time when the chances for 
defeating the Athenians were greater than ever. We may assume that 
Agis, hearing of the discouragement of his countrymen, would have 
used his considerable influence to restore their purpose and determi- 
nation. But that would take time and probably lose the opportunity 
of gaining Chios as a solid base of operations and its fleet as a large 
nucleus of the force needed to overthrow Athens. Thucydides, there- 
fore, is probably right to emphasize the important role played by 
Alcibiades in moving Sparta to action again. He went to the ephors 
(more easily since his friend Endius was one of them) and urged them 
to send out the five ships under Chalcideus not, as originally planned, 
to join the other Peloponnesian ships coming from Corinth but to sail 
directly to Ionia with himself on board. He argued that if this fleet 
sailed at once, it would arrive before the news of the defeat suffered 
by the Peloponnesian fleet. Alcibiades would tell the Ionians of Athens’ 
weakness and Spartan eagerness, and he would be believed more than 
others because of his uniquely intimate knowledge of both Athens and 
Sparta and because of his influence with leading Ionians.* 

To Endius he privately indicated a more personal motive: “It would 
be good (kalon), through the agency of Alcibiades, for him to cause 
Ionia to revolt and to make the King an ally of the Spartans and not 
to allow this to become an exploit (agonisma) of Agis."? He did not 


78.11.3. This is the only place where Thucydides speaks of an “Ionian War,” a 
name some scholars have given to the entire period between 413 and 404. That is an 
inappropriate usage, as H. D. Westlake makes admirably clear: “Thucydides uses too 
"Iovwcoó morépov (8. 11.3) but only in a local sense for ‘the war in Ionia’ and not 
distinguishing it from other wars. The less appropriate 'Decelean war' soon established 
itself as the conventional term, presumably representing the viewpoint of contempo- 
raries resident in Athens" (CQ N.S. XXIX [1979], 9). 

558.12.1; Andrewes, HCT V, 25-26. 

°°8.12.2. Thucydides is widely and plausibly thought to have used Alcibiades as a 
source of information. If so, this may be a quotation of Alcibiades' argument to Endius. 
The language, in any case, is interesting. It is the language of aristocratic contest, 
whether in Homeric military combat or Pindaric athletic competition. The words used 
to translate kalon and agonisma are inadequate to represent the full range of meaning 
they evoke. Kalon connotes beautiful, good, right, noble; agonisma’s most basic meaning 
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mention that his own position of honor and influence would likewise 
gain from such an achievement. That would be motive enough for 
Alcibiades to press his case, but an even stronger motive seems to have 
impelled him. Thucydides explains his actions with this observation: 
“for he happened himself to be at odds with Agis."^ That simple and 
chaste remark almost certainly refers to a great scandal at Sparta that 
became notorious in antiquity. In a quarrel over the succession to the 
Spartan throne early in the fourth century, Agesilaus accused his rival 
of being illegitimate, offering as evidence a reference to an occasion 
when an earthquake drove an unnamed adulterer from the chamber 
of Timaea, Agis’ wife, into public view. Plutarch provides the name 
of the adulterer: Alcibiades. It is reasonable to identify this earth- 
quake with the one mentioned by Thucydides in late February of 412. 
By July the news would certainly have reached Agis and caused his 
displeasure with Alcibiades. It was only a matter of time now before 
Agis would move against him. Alcibiades' best hopes lay in bringing 
off so great an achievement as to make him invulnerable even to the 
hostility of the Spartan king. Failing that, his only salvation lay in 
escape to the last possible refuge, the Persian Empire. The expedition 
to Ionia offered both possibilities. From the Spartan point of view, 
Alcibiades' proposal was doubly attractive. With little risk or expense 
to Sparta, Alcibiades might achieve what he promised. If not, the 
Spartans would be rid of an increasingly troublesome visitor.” 


is contest, from which comes the secondary sense of a prize for winning a contest, and 
by extension it comes to mean an achievement or exploit. If Alcibiades used these 
words, they reveal either his own aristocratic, self-centered attitude toward the goals 
of war; his belief that they would appeal to such an attitude in the Spartan Endius; or 
both. If the words were invented by Thucydides, they may reveal his understanding 
of Alcibiades' character. 

8.12.2. 

*'Xen. 3.3.1-2; Plut. Alc. 23.7; Ages. 3.1—2. One of Plutarch's sources was Duris of 
Samos, a writer of the late fourth and early third century, who claimed descent from 
Alcibiades. Another may have been Theopompus of Chios, who was born about 378 
B.C. (Andrewes, HCT V, 26.) Both the bastardy of Leotychidas, Timaea’s son, and 
the paternity of Alcibiades have been challenged by M. Luria (Klio XXI [1927], 404- 
419). His arguments are answered by J. Hatzfeld (REA XXV [1933], 387-395; and 
Alcibiade, 217—219). Andrewes (HCT V, 26) points out the chronological difficulties in 
believing Leotychidas to be the son of Alcibiades, concluding that "none of this is quite 
impossible, but cumulatively it is not very probable." That is a reasonable conclusion, 
but even if the fact of Alcibiades' paternity is denied, we need not doubt the adultery 
or the reality of the rumors that existed and were widely believed in Sparta. They 
would be enough to account f or Thucydides' description of Alcibiades as Agis' "personal 
enemy," éx6pós (8.45.1). 

*'Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 220. 
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The little fleet under Chalcideus needed speed, luck, and secrecy 
to reach its destination safely, undetected by the Athenians. Its leaders 
achieved secrecy by seizing everyone they encountered on the crossing, 
not releasing their prisoners until they reached the harbor of Corycus 
on the mainland, some forty miles from the capital city of Chios.” 
There they met with some of their Chian confederates and took their 
advice to sail to Chios immediately and to arrive suddenly, without 
advance notice.“ Their arrival, as the oligarchs had arranged, took 
place just at the moment when a council was assembling. It generally 
has been believed that in 412 the Chian constitution was oligarchic 
and that the body convened was the oligarchical council.®* But as early 
as the sixth century, Chios had a popular council (boule demosie) as well 
as an aristocratic one, and its failure to be mentioned by name in the 
one relevant fifth-century decree we have from Chios does not argue 
against its continuation as late as 412.5 By that time, it may well have 
included members from all classes, noble as well as common, and may 
have been the only important council in the state. Such a situation 
would readily justify Thucydides’ praise of the prudence and security 
with which the Chians governed their city, particularly when we re- 
member his praise of the Athenian government of the Five Thousand 
as "a moderate blending of the few and the many."^ Most probably, 
the Chian constitution in 412 was mixed, or a moderate oligarchy, and 
its council likely contained a cross-section of the population.^* 

Such a conclusion best explains the events surrounding the arrival 
of Chalcideus and Alcibiades in Chios. The oligarchs were keeping 
their plot a secret from the people at large, but if the constitution were 


“See Map 3. 

“8.14.1. 

“For references, see T. J. Quinn, Historia XVIII (1969), 24; see also W. G. Forrest, 
BSA LV (1960), 180; and Andrewes, HCT V, 22-23. 

“For the inscription naming the popular council, see GH/, 8. W. G. Forrest (BSA 
LV [1960], 180) uses the fact that “the only surviving prescript of a state decree from 
the fifth century reads only BovAfjs Youn” as part of an argument to show the 
constitution of fifth-century Chios was oligarchic. Not only is the argument from silence 
based on a single inscription too slender to support such an interpretation but it might 
support the opposite conclusion equally well. The only boule directly attested at Chios 
is the one called demosie; it is possible to believe that over time the modifier became 
otiose and was dropped, so that the only council at Chios in the fifth century may have 
been the one called “popular” in the previous century. 

© Thucydides’ praise of the Chian goverment: 8.24.4; of the Five Thousand: 8.97.2. 

**In reaching these conclusions, I have benefited most from the views of T. J. Quinn 
(Historia XVIII [1969], 22-30). 
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oligarchic and the council under the control of the few, there was no 
need for the careful timing of its meeting. In that case, the Spartans 
could have been brought in and won support at any time, but a popular 
or mixed council, most of whose members knew nothing of the planned 
rebellion, needed to be taken by surprise even to allow so dangerous 
an action as to admit representatives of Sparta to their deliberations. 
Thucydides tells us that “the many (oi polloi) were in a state of amaze- 
ment and panic," and presumably, he refers to the majority in the 
council. But the oligarchs, who had arranged the affair with the aim 
of producing such shock and fear, quickly introduced Chalcideus and 
Alcibiades. We may well believe that the presence of Spartan ships 
and soldiers played a larger role than the eloquence of the speakers in 
changing the allegiance of the Chians. Still, Alcibiades' careful pre- 
sentation must have played a part. He suppressed the news of the 
Peloponnesian defeat and the fact that their fleet was currently shut 
in by an Athenian blockade at Spiraeum. He told them that a large, 
additional fleet was on its way, and this caused the Chians to embark 
on rebellion, bringing Erythrae with them.” 

This remarkable coup clearly bears the stamp of Alcibiades' ap- 
proach to war. It aimed at, and in this case achieved, great results at 
small risk. A tiny fleet and brilliant chicanery had brought to the 
Spartan cause sixty warships to help challenge Athenian naval su- 
premacy, a safe base of operations, and the first crucial defections from 
the Athenian Empire. Like his earlier undertakings, the one at Chios 
relied less on force and power than on persuasion and deception and 
less on fighting ability than on diplomatic skill. In these efforts, among 
his last on behalf of Sparta, Alcibiades appears to have done his native 
city more harm than ever before. His advice to send a force to save 
Sicily and to fortify Decelea were not acted upon fully or quickly, and 
he took no part in the execution of either mission.” In bringing about 
the rebellion of Chios, however, his role was crucial in conception, 


598 14.2. 

798. 14.3. Some scholars have seen in this incident evidence for the general theory 
that the lower classes in the Athenian Empire welcomed Athenian rule and resisted 
rebellion. There is nothing in what we know about the events at Chios in 412 that 
compels such a conclusion. The facts as we have them are consistent with Quinn's 
evaluation: "As regarding pro-Athenian feeling, this seems to have amounted to little 
more than fear of Athens, and there is certainly no justification for claims that most 
Chians welcomed Athenian domination" (Historia XVIII [1969], 30). 

"See Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 257-259. 
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design, and execution. As he had promised, he had shown the Ath- 
enians that he was still alive." 

Alcibiades and Chalcideus wasted no time before exploiting their 
victory. They took three ships to Clazomenae and brought it into the 
rebellion. Next they moved against Teos, Chalcideus with twenty- 
three ships from the sea and a force from Erythrae and Clazomenae 
marching overland. The fleet encountered an Athenian fleet at sea and 
pursued it to Samos when the Athenian commander Strombichides 
fled before superior numbers. The land force came to Teos and was 
received in a way that reveals much about the problems faced by the 
Ionian cities. Before Strombichides had been forced to flee to Samos, 
he had come to Teos and had asked the Teians not to rebel. When 
the army from Erythrae and Clazomenae arrived at their gates, they 
at first refused them admission. But when the Teians realized that the 
Athenians would not return, they allowed the army to enter. The 
soldiers from the rebel cities tore down the wall facing inland to keep 
the city open to their control, receiving help from a force sent by 
Tissaphernes." The Teians appear to have acted not on the basis of 
internal divisions, class divisions, or preferences for one constitution 
over another but merely out of a prudent concern for their safety. As 
long as Athenian power was present, they remained loyal. When it 
was absent, and hostile forces arrived, they accommodated to the new 
reality. Not much later the Chians and their local allies brought about 
the rebellion of Lebedos and Haerae, two small towns near Teos, and 
then withdrew. Then Tissaphernes personally brought an army to 
finish demolishing the walls of Teos, and he also departed. The ap- 
pearance of the Persians and their evident interest in resuming control 
when the situation permitted must have made the protection of Athens 
seem more attractive. But without their walls, the Teians were in no 
position to resume the alliance with Athens. When the Athenians’ 
admiral Diomedon arrived with ten ships, the best agreement he could 
make was that the Teians henceforth would admit the Athenians as 
well as their enemies."* Throughout the rest of the war, they pursued 
this unheroic but prudent policy and avoided the disasters suffered by 
others.” 

Before long, the movement Alcibiades and Chalcideus had set in 


™Plut. Alc. 22.2. 

78.16. 

7*8.19.3-4; 20.2. 

"My account is based on H. D. Westlake's article (CO N. S. XXIX [1979], 12-14). 
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motion at Chios brought about defections in most of the mainland area 
opposite that island: Erythrae, Clazomenae, Haerae, and Lebedus were 
in rebellion, and Teos was an open city. Farther to the south, the great 
city of Ephesus had joined the revolt.” Also defecting was Anaea, a 
small city but strategically located opposite Samos and close to Mil- 
etus." Now Alcibiades was ready to bring over Miletus, the jewel of 
Ionia. Arming the men from the Peloponnesian ships, he left them 
behind at Chios and replaced them on the ships with Chian crews. 
The exchange of crews was intended in part, no doubt, to reassure 
the Chians of a continuing Peloponnesian commitment and, perhaps, 
to deter opposition to the change of sides. Thucydides, however, tells 
us the main reason: "Alcibiades, since he was on very close terms with 
the leading men of Miletus, wanted to win the Milesians over before 
the arrival of the Peloponnesian ships and, upon the Chians and himself 
and the Chalcidians and, as he had promised, upon Endius who had 
‘sent them out, to confer the prize for having, along with the Chian 
forces and Chalcideus, caused the rebellion of the greatest number of 
cities possible.””* 

Once again Alcibiades and Chalcideus moved swiftly, taking care 
to avoid Athenian ships coming to the rescue, and arrived barely in 
time to bring Miletus into revolt before the Athenians could prevent 
it. The rebellion of Miletus was important in itself, but it also provided 
a base for the spread of rebellion into southern Ionia and Caria and 
the islands offshore. It was also well situated for launching an attack 
on Amorges' base at Iasus.” Alcibiades had carried out the first part 
of his pledge, and the defection of Miletus made it possible to achieve 
the second part. No sooner did the city rebel than Tissaphernes came 
to negotiate an alliance between the Spartans and the Great King. 

The result was a remarkably one-sided document. The Great King 
should have "whatever territory and cities" he or his ancestors held, 


“Lewis, Sparta and Persia, go, n. 39. 
8.19. 

758.17.2. Some scholars have seen in the exchange of crews a desire to weaken the 
democratic forces at Chios and to overawe a possible popular uprising. I have empha- 
sized the explanation offered by Quinn (Historia 18 [1969], 27—28), although the two 
do not necessarily contradict one another. Alcibiades and Chalcideus would have 
wanted Chians in his fleet to encourage and reward those who rebelled, but he could 
have done that without exhange crews. Later events would show that Chios contained 
friends of Athens (8.38.3), so leaving a Peloponnesian force on the island would be 
prudent. 

78.172.324; Andrewes, HCT V, 40. 
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and the Persians and Spartans together would work to stop payments 
to Athens from those cities. If any subjects should rebel against the 
Great King, the Spartans should aid the king against them, and if there 
should be any rebellion against the Spartans, the king would aid his 
new allies. Both allies should fight together against Athens and make 
no separate peace.” The antirebel clause was entirely in favor of Persia, 
for the Spartans faced no trouble from their allies, whereas the Persians 
were at war with Amorges and might well consider all Greek cities 
lost since 480 still to be in a state of rebellion. Nothing was said of 
financial arrangements or of the level of support, financial and other, 
that the Persians would provide to Sparta. The territorial clause, taken 
literally, would return to the Persians all Greek lands they held before 
Salamis. Later, a distinguished Spartan would proclaim his outrage at 
its full implications: “It was dreadful,” he said, “that the King should 
even now claim to rule the lands that he and his ancestors had pre- 
viously held, for that involved the enslavement again of all the islands 
and Thessaly and Locris and everything as far as Boeotia; instead of 
freedom the Spartans would be imposing Persian domination upon the 
Greeks.""' Small wonder that the Spartans kept this agreement, with 
its “monstrous concessions,” secret.” 

The conclusion of so cynical, yet disadvantageous, an agreement 
requires explanation. The treaty negotiated by Chalcideus was never 
ratified by the Spartans, so the suggestion has been made that it was 
never more than a draft, “an outline or sketch of preliminaries of a 
treaty of alliance and that it represents essentially, or perhaps uniquely, 
the point of view of Tissaphernes that he has put in the hands of the 
Spartan commander Chalcideus.”® Presumably, Chalcideus accepted 


"98.18. 

?8.43.3; the speaker was Lichas. 

*"The quotation is from Busolt, GG III:2, 1426-1427. Grote likewise calls the ter- 
ritorial clause “this monstrous stipulaton" (VII, 376). Busolt (GG III:2, 1427, n. 1) 
rejects the secrecy of the treaty on the basis of 8.36.2, where "the Peloponnesians,” 
just before a second agreement with Persia is made, are said to be dissatisfied with the 
earlier one. But these unspecified Peloponnesians were probably few, especially well 
informed, and in on the secret. Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 222, n. 4) presents persuasive 
arguments in favor of secrecy, and Will, although he does not discuss the issue, makes 
a statement that seems to argue strongly for the need for secrecy: "These Spartan 
concessions were too scandalous not to frighten those very people who had already 
'medized' and who were at present ranged in the camp of the Spartans against the 
Athenians” (Le monde grec et l'orient, vol. 1, Le V* siècle (5 10-403) [Paris, 1972], 364, my 
translation). 

G. De Sanctis, in Studi di storia della storiografia greca (Florence, 195 1), 86-87. 
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it without demur because of his incompetence. ** But whatever its legal 
status, the agreement was effective, for almost immediately the Spar- 
tans put their forces at the service of Tissaphernes in his campaign 
against the rebel Amorges, just as they promised in the treaty.** An- 
other approach is to emphasize the vague, imprecise, incomplete nature 
of the agreement: “this is a very simple-minded document. . . . No one 
seems to be thinking the first clause through to the point of determin- 
ing, for example, whether Sparta is going to have to go back on her 
new treaty with Erythrae." In this view Sparta's motives are inexpli- 
cable: "Since Chalkideus, the negotiator of the treaty, soon got killed 
(24.1), no one was in a position to ask him what he was playing at.”* 
Other scholars speak of the necessities of war and Sparta's great hatred 
for Athens, which blotted out all thought of the future.” 

There is considerable merit in this view, but it still leaves open the 
question why the Spartans should make a treaty with sofew advantages 
to them, one that they would soon reject and renegotiate. Chalcideus 
may have been a diplomatic neophyte, easy for an experienced Persian 
like Tissaphernes to gull, but at his side stood Alcibiades, a veteran 
of many negotiations and far from innocent of the diplomatic arts. It 
is not hard to believe that Alcibiades helped persuade his inexperienced 
commander to act quickly. No doubt he argued that quick action was 
needed if Chalcideus were to get the credit for bringing about the great 
achievement, an alliance with Persia. Details were unimportant, he 
might well say, and could be changed later. The main thing was to 
get a commitment from the Persians before some other Spartan, per- 
haps a member of Agis' faction, could arrive and win the prize. All 
of this is conjecture, for no ancient source speaks of Alcibiades' role. 
But if Alcibiades did not make such arguments to Chalcideus, they 
were at least relevant to his own circumstances. His time was running 
out, as the enmity of Agis threatened his position and his safety. He 
needed striking achievements, and he needed them at once. The treaty 
of Chalcideus might be criticized, but for the moment it was a great 


**Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 22 2) speaks of "the inexperience of Chalcideus, badly informed 
in diplomatic formulas and oriental tricks." 

*58.28.2-4. The point is well made by Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 222, n. 5. 

95L ewis, Sparta and Persia, 90-91. 

*’Busolt, GG III:2, 1427, n. 1. In the same vein J. B. Bury (History of Greece, rev. R. 
Meiggs, 4th ed. [New York, 1975], 307) says: "In the hope of humbling to the dust 
her detested rival, the city of Leonidas now sold to the barbarian the freedom of her 
fellow-Greeks of Asia." 
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success, and the Athenian exile who was thought to have cuckolded a 
Spartan king was living from moment to moment. With the risings in 
Ionia and the treaty with the Great King, Alcibiades could claim to 
have kept his promises to Endius, the ephors, and Sparta. Time would 
show that these successes were flawed, but Alcibiades had turned the 
tide, shaken Sparta from its timidity and lethargy, and set it on the 
path to ultimate victory.” 


“In analyzing the role of Alcibiades, I have followed the persuasive suggestion of 
Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 222-223). 


3. Athens Responds 


News of the Chian rebellion moved the Athenians to quick action, 
for they recognized the greatness of the danger threatening them: “the 
remaining allies would not want to remain quiet when the greatest 
state was in rebellion.”' In this emergency they took the serious step 
of turning to the reserve fund that they had put aside at the beginning 
of the war. One thousand talents had been placed on the Acropolis, 
not to be used unless an enemy fleet was attacking by sea, and the 
death penalty threatened any man proposing to use the fund for any 
other purpose.’ In the summer of 412, however, the Athenians con- 
cluded that they should wait no longer. They removed the penalties 
against putting the question and voted to use the reserve fund to meet 
the immediate danger.’ But building new ships would take time, and 
immediate action was needed. At the same meeting they ordered the 
generals Strombichides and Thrasycles to abandon the blockade of the 
Peloponnesians at Spiraeum and to sail swiftly to Chios, and they 
recalled the seven Chian ships, now obviously unreliable, from the 
same blockade. To replace all of these ships, they quickly manned 
others to maintain the blockade and were planning to put thirty more 
out to sea. “Their zeal was great, and there was nothing petty in their 
effort to send aid against Chios.”* 


"8.15.1. 

?2.24.1. One hundred of the best ships and their captains were also set aside for the 
same purpose, but Thucydides makes no further mention of them. They must have 
been used for some other purpose well before the Chian revolt. 

>For the date, see Philochorus (FGrH III, 328, Fr. 138); Busolt, GG III:2, 1422, n. 
3; and Andrewes, HCT V, 23-24, 37. 

*8.15.2. 
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The Athenians had great need for such enthusiasm and were right 
to tap their emergency reserve fund at this time. Unless the rebellion 
at Chios was checked at once, it would soon spread to the entire empire, 
depriving the Athenians of income and placing greater demands on 
such money as they had. Each day that passed with the rebellion not 
suppressed was a day that the Athenians could not collect commercial 
taxes from some of their allies but must never the less pay their own 
rowers to try to end the rebellion. The Peloponnesians, moreover, 
could not be kept from Ionia forever. The longer the rebellion lasted, 
the greater the likelihood of Persian support for the Peloponnesian 
fleets. The longer the enemy fleet was at sea, the smaller the tactical 
advantage for the more experienced Athenian rowers and officers. The 
Athenians were entirely right to treat the crisis as if an enemy fleet 
threatened the Piraeus and the safety of Athens. Every moment 
counted, and the Athenian commanders needed to take the swift, bold, 
decisive actions that would promise quick success, even at some risk. 
A cautious policy that might contain the rebellion without snuffing it 
out would be at least as risky as a bold one, for Athens' slender re- 
sources were unlikely to bring success in an extended war. 

The generals who took command of the Athenian forces in July of 
412 had been elected early in the spring, when the Athenians were 
probably in very much the same sober mood that had led them to 
introduce the proboulot. Very likely, their political views would have 
ranged from moderate to conservative, but all would have been seen 
as respectable, patriotic men who could be trusted in this moment of 
need. Nineteenth-century scholars divided the generals during 412/11 
into democrats and oligarchs or moderates and oligarchs, depending 
largely on their later behavior during the oligarchic coup of 411.* But 
their responses to the coup were not necessarily predictable, and any 
political views that lay behind them, particularly among the oligarchs, 
would not likely have been paraded before the people. Strombichides, 
Diomedon, and Leon would prove to be staunch democrats, whereas 
Phrynichus, Onomacles, and possibly Scironides would become sup- 
porters of the oligarchic movement,‘ but all would have come forward 


*Beloch, AP, 66; Busolt, GG III:2, 1412; Meyer, GdA IV:2, 267. 

“About the political inclinations of other generals— Thrasycles, Euctemon, Char- 
minus, and Eucrates—there is no good evidence. For the list of generals, see Fornara, 
Generals, 66. For brief discussions of nine of them, see HCT V, 37, 43, 59-60, 72. The 
tenth, Eucrates, is not mentioned by Thucydides but is called a general by a scholiast 
to Aristophanes (Wasps 103). 
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as moderates in the election of March of 412. Even Phrynichus, who 
later would be a leader of the oligarchic coup, was condemned after- 
ward as a poor man, a sycophant, and a turncoat democrat.’ As one 
shrewd commentator has put it, “all that we can certainly say is that 
Phrynichus was a man with a long public career, who could be labelled 
as a democratic leader and inspired enough trust to be appointed gen- 
eral in 411 at an advanced age, presumably on the basis of his past 
record in office.” His colleagues must have fit into the same general 
category and no doubt were chosen for a variety of reasons arising 
from their personalities, careers, and connections. 

More important than their political associations at the moment were 
their experience and talent. None of the new generals is known to have 
held that post before.’ Perhaps some of them had served as trierarchs, 
although most of these captains of triremes would have been lost at 
Syracuse. Events would soon show that the Athenians still had officers 
and crews capable of distinguished naval service worthy of their pre- 
decessors, but in the summer of 412, no one had that combination of 
daring, skill, experience, and personal authority needed to produce 
success. 

Strombichides’ tiny fleet of eight triremes could do little to resist 
Chalcideus’ Peloponnesian force, almost three times the size of his, 
and he was forced to flee to the Athenian base on Samos, where he 
was soon joined by Thrasycles’ fleet of twenty ships.'® Nineteen ships 
of the combined fleet pursued the Peloponnesians on their way to bring 
about the revolt of Miletus, but the Athenians arrived too late to 
prevent its fall. All they could do was take up a position at the island 
of Lade, just offshore, to keep watch on and blockade Miletus. In spite 
of the Peloponnesians’ striking success, their position was far from 
secure. The arrival of further Athenian reinforcements might reverse 
the situation swiftly and change the entire course of events." 


"Lys. 20.1112, 25.9. 

"Andrewes, HCT V, 59-60. 

°The lists for the previous years are far from complete, so we cannot be absolutely 
sure each was a neophyte. We can be confident, however, that none played a role of 
enough importance to deserve mention in the sources, whichare good for the preceeding 
years. Fornara (Generals, 66) lists Strombichides among the generals for the previous 
year, but his reasoning is not convincing. Neither Beloch nor Busolt includes him in 
the list for 413/12, and Andrewes (HCT V, 37) makes no mention of an earlier 
generalship. 

'98.16. 

"8.17.5. Busolt (GG III:2, 1426) points out the precariousness of the Peloponnesians’ 
position. 
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Chalcideus and Alcibiades had reason to fear the imminent arrival 
of Athenian reinforcements, although they could not know when they 
might come or how many there might be. Since they outnumbered 
the enemy twenty-five to nineteen, the argument for a preemptive 
attack was strong, but they took no action. Chalcideus' next decision 
was still more surprising. The Chians, who were curious to know the 
state of the blockade and how their fellow citizens were faring and 
were eager to bring about further rebellions in the region, sailed to 
Anaea, the port closest to Miletus, where it was safe for them to land." 
Instead of urging them to join him and using his increased force to 
attack the Athenians at Lade, he sent a message to the Chians to sail 
back home. Thucydides gives either no explanation of Chalcideus' 
command or one that is unsatisfactory, depending on how his text is 
read." The suggestion has been made that Alcibiades was behind 
Chalcideus' failure to take action and that he restrained the Spartan 
commander because he was already in the service of Tissaphernes, 
“the only man who could protect him against the vengeance of Agis."'* 
But even if suspicion of Alcibiades was already rife among the Pelo- 
ponnesians in Ionia, and even if Alcibiades was already trying to in- 
gratiate himself with the Persian satrap, there is no reason why 
Tissaphernes should object to a Spartan attack on the Athenian fleet 


78.19.1; HCT V, 42. 

The MSS read: &momAetv máAw, Kai Órv' Apopyns apéaat kata fjv oTpPATLG. 
Some editors connect the report of Amorges' anticipated arrival over land with the 
order to the Chians, seeing it as an explanation of that order. Others make the casual 
relationship clearer by deleting kat. There is, however, no reason to alter the MSS or 
to accept the expected arrival of Amorges as an explanation of the order to the Chians. 
As Andrewes (HCT V, 42) points out, Amorges must come from south of Miletus and 
could pose no threat to the Chians at Anaea. Nor, one might add, could he pose a 
threat to the Chian ships if they chose to sail to Miletus. If the statement about Amorges, 
therefore, was intended to explain Chalcideus' order to the Chians, it fails because it 
is irrelevant. Andrewes rightly concludes that the order to the Chians and the statement 
about Amorges should be dissociated. He suggests that the latter was meant to answer 
the Chian question "What is the situation at Miletus?" His own suggestion about the 
motive for Chalcideus' order is less persuasive and properly tentative: "probably that 
the Chians were too close to the main Athenian fleet—though Chalkideus could hardly 
know yet of the approach of Diomedon." Before Diomedon's arrival with sixteen ships 
(8.19.2), we know of no Athenian forces at Samos. Even after he came there were only 
three Athenian ships at Samos at the time of its civil war (8.21). There was no hindrance 
of which we know to the movement of the ten Chian triremes from Anaea to Miletus, 
nor does Thucydides' account provide us with any reason for Chalcideus' order, which 
remains enigmatic. 

"S. Van de Maele, Phoenix XXV (1971), 37. 
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blockading Miletus at Lade. His immediate goal was the defeat of 
Amorges. The decision to bring the ten Chian ships south to Miletus 
to strengthen Spartan forces there and then attacking and defeating 
the Athenians at Lade, thereby making it easier to attack and defeat 
their ally Amorges, should have pleased the satrap greatly. If Alci- 
biades were working to win his favor, the Athenian renegade should 
have urged an attack on his countrymen at Lade. 

The most obvious explanation for Chalcideus’ inaction is also the 
likeliest. Like most Spartan commanders before and after him, he was 
cautious, slow to take the initiative, and particularly reluctant to risk 
a fight at sea with an Athenian fleet, even one significantly inferior to 
his own in numbers. The Chians, exposed to Athenian attacks since 
their own revolt, were now eager to spread the rebellion, share the 
danger with others, and relieve the pressure on themselves. If Chal- 
cideus had allowed the Chians to join him, they would surely have 
pressed him to attack the Athenians at Lade. With thirty-five ships to 
nineteen, he would have found it difficult, if not impossible, to refuse 
an encounter he did not want to fight. Nor was his attitude foolish or 
cowardly. The Athenians had lost most of their ships and many rowers 
and officers at Sicily. Their navy was not what it once had been. But 
the Spartans and their Peloponnesian allies had not acquired any 
greater naval skills than the pitifully inadequate ones they had dis- 


"Thucydides seems to date the beginning of the suspicion against Alcibiades after 
the death of Chalcideus (8.24.1) and the battle of Miletus (8.25-26): "AAKuBLadys petà 
Tov Xadkidéws kai THY év MU jo páxnv Tois IHeAomovvnoitow VoTTOS dv, Kai 
an” aUrÓv  Gquopnévns ématoAis  mpós “Aotioxov ék Aaxkedatpovos 
Sot” amoktetvar. . . . "After the death of Chalcideus and the battle at Miletus Alci- 
biades, being an object of suspicion to the Peloponnesians and a letter having come to 
Astyochus from Sparta as a result of this ordering him to be killed, . . . he withdrew 
to Tissaphernes” (8.45.1). Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 225, n. 7) believes that the letter to 
Astyochus was instigated by the Peloponnesian allies serving with the Spartans in Asia 
Minor, Van de Maele (Phoenix XXV [1971], 37, n. 21) agrees with him but believes 
the suspicion arose after the death of Chalcideus and before the battle of Miletus, thus 
explaining why Alcibiades might have been working in behalf of Tissaphernes earlier 
than is generally thought. Andrewes(HCT V, 95), although not unsympathetic to such 
interpretations of àn’ avràv, shows that they are neither inevitable nor easy. Another 
approach, as Andrewes points out, is to take “aùr®v as neuter, ‘as a result of this,’ " 
that is, to take the passage to mean that the letter condemning Alcibiades came from 
Sparta as a result of suspicions of him arising among the Peloponnesians, location 
unspecified. In that case, the passage would seem better to support a date for the rise 
of suspicion against Alcibiades after the battle of Miletus. Andrewes sees problems 
with this reading, too, but does not exclude it. This passage seems too unclear to 
support Van de Maele's theory that Alcibiades was already working for Tissaphernes 
because he was already the object of suspicion among the Peloponnesian forces in Ionia. 
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played in the earlier stages of the war. In the next years the first 
important naval engagements of the Ionian War at Cynossema and 
Cyzicus would demonstrate that Athenian tactical superiority at sea 
continued. * 

Chalcideus’ delay put an end to the Peloponnesians’ advantage and 
the chance of fighting a naval battle quickly against a less numerous 
enemy fleet, for the Athenians had already sent a reinforcing fleet of 
sixteen ships under Diomedon. They had left Athens soon after Thra- 
sycles and arrived in time to meet the ten Chian ships sailing north 
from Anaea. Diomedon was able to capture four Chian triremes, al- 
though their crews escaped." Soon Leon brought another squadron 
of ten ships from Athens, bringing the Athenian fleet in Ionian waters 
up to a total of forty-six, one ship having sailed to join the blockading 
fleet at Lade and twenty-six at Athens’ main base on Samos." 

While the Athenians were establishing Samos as their chief base of 
operations, an uprising occurred on that island unique in its bitterness, 
even during the cruel course of the Peloponnesian War. The common 
people rose up against the aristocrats of the governing oligarchy with 
the assistance of the crews of three Athenian warships that were docked 
at the island. They killed 200 of the Samian noblemen and exiled 
another 400. They seized their lands and houses, distributing them 
among themselves. The vindictive revolutionaries seem to have de- 
prived the aristocrats of their civic rights and even of the right of 
intermarriage with the newly dominant lower class. The new de- 
mocracy on Samos was powerfully dependent upon Athens for support 
against a countercoup, perhaps supported by a colony of oligarchic 
exiles long since established at Anaea on the coast just opposite the 


"5Cynossema: 8. 104—106; Cyzicus: Xen. 1.11-18. 

8.19.34. 

"Leon: 8.23. 1; twenty ships at Lade: 8.24.1. For a useful discussion of ship numbers 
in the Aegean, see HCT V, 27-32. 

"I formerly held the view that the Athenian settlement of the Samian rebellion of 
440 included the establishment of a democratic government there (Kagan, Outbreak, 
176, and n. 16). I have since been persuaded by the arguments of E. Will (REA LXXI 
[1969], 305-319) and T. J. Quinn (Athens and Samos, Lesbos and Cbios [Manchester, 1981], 
13-23) that the government of Samos between 439 and 412 was an oligarchy in which 
the dynatoi, or aristocrats, played the leading role. For a careful and objective discussion 
of the evidence and the issues, see HCT V, 44-47, 155-156, 257. The use of the term 
aristocrats is justified by the term 8vvatot. 

"8.21. I derive the deprivation of civic rights from petediéocav obre &AAOU 
ovdevds .... 
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island.’ Consequently, the Athenians judged them to be entirely trust- 
worthy and granted them autonomy.” That trust was vindicated, for 
the Samian democracy remained loyal to the Athenians throughout 
the war, even after the Athenian navy was destroyed at Aegospotami.”? 

With Samos secure, the Athenians were in a position to challenge 
the ambitions of the still-zealous men of Chios. Eager to expand the 
number of rebels, the Chians did not wait for significant Spartan aid 
to arrive before moving ahead with the program agreed upon the pre- 
vious spring at Corinth.”* With thirteen ships under the Laconian 
periotkos Deiniadas, they sailed to Lesbos and immediately brought 
Methymna into rebellion, leaving four ships there to lend support. 
The others then sailed on to Mytilene and caused it, too, to rebel. At 
the same time, a land army of Peloponnesians, the sailors from Chal- 
cideus' ships who had been left at Chios," and the allies from the 
neighborhood marched northward along the mainland coast under the 
command of the Spartan Eualas.” Starting probably from Erythrae, 
they passed through Clazomenae, Phocaea, and Cyme, apparently 
bringing those important cities over to their side. 

Meanwhile, the Spartans had broken through the blockade at Spi- 
raeum, with the loss of four ships. The survivors refitted at Cenchreae 
and sailed for Ionia under the command of Astyochus, the new navarch 
sent to take command of the entire Peloponnesian fleet.” He arrived 


"For Anaea, see HCT V, 42, 45-46; Quinn, Athens and Samos, Lesbos and Chios, 17— 
19. 
?What precisely was implied by this grant is unclear. Perhaps they were given some 
judicial privilege (G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, CO LV = N. S. II [1961], 272). Possibly, 
they were given the right to strike coins, as J. P. Barron (Tbe Silver Coins of Samos 
[London, 1966], 100-101) suggests. The gesture was probably of more psychological 
than practical importance, bespeaking a special relationship of trust and confidence 
between the two democracies and promising a new relationship after the war. Some 
scholars connect /G 1’ 101 (see D. M. Lewis, BSA XLIX [1954], 29-31) with this grant 
of autonomy, but the inscription is not dated and is too fragmentary to be useful. 

?Xen. 2.2.6. 


78.8.2. 

38.17.1; HCT V, 50. 
68 22. 

"HCT V, 50. 


7*8.20.1. There has been considerable debate about whether at this timethe navarchy 
was a regular, annual office, undertaken and relinquished at specific times of the year. 
The most influential affirmative argument was made by Beloch (GG II’:2, 269—289). 
The most recent negative argument is made by R. Sealey (K/io LVIII [1976], 335- 
358), who believes that the navarchy was made a regular magistracy with a fixed term 
only about 409. Until then, he believes, the navarch was appointed for specific tasks, 
and his term ended with completion of the task. (For briefer, but useful discussions, 
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in Chios with four ships to find the Chian fleet at Lesbos. Two days 
later, adding a Chian ship to his little fleet, he sailed off to join the 
main Chian force at Lesbos and to give what help he could. He landed 
at Pyrrha, moving on to Eresus the next day. There, he learned that 
an Athenian fleet of twenty-five ships under the generals Leon and 
Diomedon had landed on Lesbos earlier on the same day as his own 
arrival. The Athenians had escaped detection and had taken the enemy 
by surprise at Mytilene. They defeated the Chian ships in the harbor, 
won a battle on land, and took the main city of Lesbos on the first 
assault. Astyochus brought Eresus into rebellion and set out along the 
northern coast of the island to try to save the rebellion at Methymna 
and to cause one at Antissa. But these efforts failed. Thucydides says 
that “everything on Lesbos was going against him,” so he embarked 
his troops and sailed back to Miletus. Without the support of a fleet, 
the land army did not continue on its way to the Hellespont but 
dissolved, each allied contingent returning to its own city.” The at- 
tempt on Lesbos had failed entirely and with it the plan the Pelo- 
ponnesians had formed at Corinth to end the war swiftly by taking 
Chios and Lesbos and cutting the Athenian lifeline with an expedition 
to the Hellespont. ® Typical Spartan hesitation had given Athens time 
to recover, and the arrival of Leon and Diomedon at Lesbos had turned 
the tide for the moment in favor of the Athenians. 

The Athenian commanders wasted little time putting matters in 
order on Lesbos and turned quickly to the offensive. Their main pur- 
pose was the recovery of Chios, but first they took Clazomenae, a 
coastal town not far from it." After returning to Lesbos, they set sail 
for the island that had been first to revolt and was still the most active 
in bringing other cities into rebellion. Leon and Diomedon seized the 
Oenussae islands, just off the northeast point of Chios, and the fortified 
towns of Sidussa and Pteleum on the Erythraean peninsula, on the 
mainland just opposite Chios, as nearby bases for conducting a close 


see Busolt (GG III:2, 1429, n. 3] and Andrewes [HCT IV, 38; V, 43-44, 454-455]. 
Whichever view is correct, we should not expect to find the Spartans behaving with 
perfect regularity in sending out new navarchs, for the record shows many 
inconsistencies. 

8.23.5. The reading 6 tov &up[j&yov] in the papyrus 1°*, as restored by Powell, 
is preferable to the reading of the MSS a7r6 ràv vev. For supporting arguments, see 
HCT V, 53; and Thucydide, La guerre du péloponnése, ed. and trans. R. Weil and J. de 
Romilly (Paris, 1972), VIII, 17, n. 5. 

8.8.2. 

?8.23.6. 
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blockade and seaborne assaults.” The Athenians easily controlled the . 
sea with their twenty-five ships against an unknown number of the 
Chians, who were, therefore, unable to prevent them from landing.” 
The Athenians were also superior on land, for they had brought along 
hoplites from the catalog of regular heavily armed infantrymen, con- 
scripted to serve as marines in place of the thetes who usually served 
in that capacity.** The Athenians were victorious time after time as 
they sailed around the island, and finally, the Chians ceased to come 
out to offer battle against them. The Athenians proceeded to ravage 
and plunder their rich, well-cultivated, and well-stocked country, un- 
touched by enemies since the Persian War. This desperate situation 
naturally caused some Chians to wish that the rebellion had never 
taken place, and some of them now plotted to bring their state back 
into Athenian hands. The ruling officials became aware of the plot but 
moved cautiously. They called Astyochus from Erythrae with his four 
ships and asked him to help as they considered “how they might put 
an end to the plot most moderately, either by taking hostages or in 
some other way.”” In fact, Astyochus, took hostages, and for the time 
being Chios was safe from internal disruption. ** The Athenians, how- 
ever, continued to dominate the island by land and sea and to ravage 
its wealth. The first Ionian state to rebel was no longer in a position 
to spread the uprising and was on the point of defeat and punishment. 


?8.24.2. For each location of these places, see HCT V, 55, and Map 3. 

"For the number of Athenian ships, see 8.23.1. The Chian ships mentioned up to 
this point are seven taken by the Athenians from the blockading fleet at Spiraeum 
(8.15.2), four captured without their crews as they sailed from Anaea (19.3), nine 
defeated by the Athenians at Mytilene (2 3.3), and one lost at Methymna (23.4). Twenty 
remained blockaded at Miletus. In the spring the Spartans had sent the pertotkos Phrynis 
to check on the Chian claims. He was satisfied of the truth of their claims, but he does 
not appear to have seen all of the ships claimed with his own eyes. He reported that 
“there were not less than sixty there from what the Chians said” (&ẹ tov oi Xiov Ede yov) 
(8.6.4). The Chians may or may not have been exaggerating their forces to win Spartan 
support. Perhaps they included in the total some ships that were not seaworthy. In 
any case, we never hear of more than forty-seven of their ships at any one time. The 
ease with which the Athenians controlled the sea around Chios at this time suggests 
that they may have been superior numerically as well as tactically. 

" Andrewes (HCT V, 56) suggests that the hoplites were compelled to serve on the 
ships because thetes were in short supply after the heavy losses in Sicily. That is likely, 
but it is also possible that the generals made a special request for such troops, knowing 
that fighting on land would be important on this occasion. 

8.24.6. 
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Its leaders must have seemed to have made a grave error in choosing 
to launch an uprising against the still potent Athens. 

At this point in his narrative Thucydides makes a remarkable digres- 
sion, defending the Chians against the charge of recklessness or even 
foolishness.’ He ranks them second only to the Spartans in their ability 
to combine good fortune with self-restraint (eudaimonia and sopbrosyne) 
and admires them for governing their city more securely even as it 
grew greater. “And even in regard to this rebellion, if they seem to 
have acted contrary to their own safety, they did not risk undertaking 
it until they were sure that they would meet the danger along with 
many good allies. They also knew that, after the Sicilian disaster, the 
Athenians themselves did not deny that their situation was very bad. 
And if they miscalculated among the uncertainties that are part of the 
human condition in this life, they shared this error with many others 
who thought the same thing—that the Athenian empire would quickly 
be destroyed.'""* It is tempting to think that here Thucydides was 
defending the moderate oligarchy of the Chians, the sort of regime of 
which he thought so highly, against the accusation that it had behaved 
with precisely the same dangerous recklessness as the unbridled Athe- 
nian democracy that he held responsible for the Sicilian campaign and 
other foolish acts.” 

Even before their attack on Chios the Athenians had turned their 
attention to reducing Miletus, the only other major Ionian city still in 
rebellion. The blockading squadron at Lade launched a raid on Pan- 
ormus on the coast to the south of Miletus. They quickly withdrew, 
but in the fighting they killed the Spartan commander Chalcideus. 
Later in the year, perhaps in October, they undertook a much more 
important campaign.” The generals Phrynichus, Onomacles, and Sci- 
ronides had brought a fleet of forty-eight ships, some of them troop 
carriers, to Samos.*' Crowded onto these ships were no fewer than 
3,500 hoplites—1,ooo from Athens, 1,000 from their Aegean allies, 
and 1,500 from Argos. This was a large force of infantry for Athens 
to put into the field at any time, but it was truly remarkable so soon 


YH. D. Westlake (Individuals in Thucydides (Cambridge, 1968], 236) suggests that 
such a charge was made at the time, which is highly plausible. 

758.24.4—-5. 

Compare his praise of the Athenian government of the Five Thousand at 8.97.2. 

“For the date, see Busolt (GG I1I:2, 1432); and HCT V, 58. 

*!8.25.1. For discussions of the numbers of triremes and troopships, see Busolt (GG 
III:2, 1433, n. 1); and HCT V, 28. 
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after the Sicilian disaster. Apart from its military purposes, the gath- 
ering of so large an army, including so many loyal allies, must have 
had a considerable effect on the morale of the Athenians who saw it 
muster and sail off from Piraeus. The effort was proof of Athenian 
determination to stamp out the rebellion in Ionia before it could become 
more dangerous. 

The generals wasted no time. From Samos they sailed to Miletus, 
made a landing, and set up camp. The total number of the enemy's 
forces is unknown, but they consisted of 800 Milesian hoplites; the 
Peloponnesian marines and, perhaps, some of the sailors that had come 
with Chalcideus; a corps of mercenaries in the service of the satrap 
Tissaphernes; Tissaphernes himself, at the head of his cavalry; and, 
perhaps at his side, Alcibiades, the Athenian renegade, tenuously still 
in Spartan service." The order of battle set the Argives, who were 
Dorians, against the Ionian Milesians. Thucydides says that the usual 
Dorian contempt for Ionian opponents caused the Argives to advance 
in disorder, far ahead of the rest of their line. Whatever the reason, 
the Milesians treated their attackers roughly, killing at least 300 and 
defeating the rest. The Athenians and their Ionian allies were more 
fortunate. First, they routed the Peloponnesian contingent, and then, 
they drove off the Persians and their mercenaries. When the Milesians 
saw what had happened to their allies, they made no attempt to assist 
them but withdrew into their city. The Athenians made camp before 
Miletus, having won a great victory, which they formally marked by 
setting up a trophy. The enemy had been driven from the field, and 
his remaining forces were huddled in Miletus. All that remained was 
to wall off the city and wait for it to surrender. The Athenians had 
no doubt that “if they recovered Miletus the other cities would also 
readily come over to them."* 

With the Athenians victorious on land and superior at sea, there 
was nothing to prevent their success. If only thirty of the newly arrived 
squadron were triremes, with this number added to the twenty war- 
ships already engaged in the blockade, the Athenians would have had 
an advantage of fifty to twenty-five ships. The Peloponnesians' fear of 
a sea battle had made them unwilling to fight when they were more 
numerous, so the Athenians had little to fear at sea under the new 


“8.25.2. For the forces from Chalcideus’ fleet, see Busolt (GG III:2, 1433; 1426, n. 
1); and HCT V, 74. For Alcibiades, see 8.26.3. 
8.25.5. 
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circumstances. But as evening was approaching on the day of the 
Athenian victory, news arrived that changed the situation significantly. 
From the nearby island of Leros word came to Phrynichus and his 
colleagues that a large enemy fleet, fifty-five strong, had arrived and 
was on its way to Miletus. From Sicily came Hermocrates, nemesis 
of the Athenians, leading twenty triremes from Syracuse and two from 
Selinus. With some difficulty, he had persuaded the weary and dis- 
tracted Syracusans and the Selinuntines, alone among their Sicilian 
allies, “to take a hand in the final destruction of Athens."** The re- 
maining ships were Peloponnesian, and the whole fleet was com- 
manded by the Spartan Therimenes as it sailed across the Aegean. He 
was under orders to bring it to the navarch Astyochus at the end of 
the voyage. 

Therimenes touched land at Leros, where he learned that the Athe- 
nians were at Miletus. Since Leros is some forty miles away, he sailed 


“8.26.1. For the situation in Sicily, see Busolt (GG III:2, 1423). Diodorus (13.34.4, 
63. 1) gives the number of ships under Hermocrates as thirty-five, but see HCT V, 61. 
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into the Gulf of Iasus to get better information, landing and making 
camp at Teichiussa." There, he encountered Alcibiades, who had 
come on horseback from Miletus, and learned the outcome of the battle. 
Thucydides tells us that Alcibiades was eloquent in urging swift action. 
“If they did not wish to destroy their position in Ionia and their cause 
in general, they should go to the aid of Miletus as fast as possible and 
not stand by while it was walled off.”* 

The Peloponnesians took him seriously and made ready to sail for 
Miletus at dawn, but Alcibiades' speed and eloquence proved to be 
irrelevant. Before the Peloponnesians could move, the Athenians had 
withdrawn and had left Miletus in enemy hands. The news of the 
approaching Peloponnesian fleet had not daunted Onomacles, Sciron- 
ides, Strombichides, and Thrasycles, who wanted to stay in place and 
fight a naval battle to the finish, but the remaining Athenian general, 
Phrynichus, argued against them." Thucydides reports his speech in 
indirect discourse: 


He said that he would not do it [fight a battle himself], nor would he allow 
them or anyone else to do so, so far as he was able. For when it was possible 
to fight at a later time, having more certain knowledge of how many ships 
the enemy had and how many of their own were available against them, 
having prepared adequately and at leisure, he would never, giving way to the 
charge of disgrace, run a desperate risk. It was not shameful for the Athenians 
at sea to make an opportune strategic withdrawal, but it would be more 
shameful to be defeated, in any circumstances whatever. For the state did not 
face disgrace only, but also the greatest danger; after the disasters they had 
undergone it was hardly justified voluntarily to undertake any offensive action 
whatever, unless it was absolutely necessary; it was even less justified, without 
being compelled, to rush into dangers of their own choosing.** 


He advised the Athenians to collect their wounded and their hoplites 
and supplies, but not their booty, which would burden the ships too 
heavily, and return to Samos. "From there, when once they had gath- 
ered together all their ships, they could launch attacks whenever the 
time might be ripe."*? 

Phrynichus' argument carried the day, and the Athenians sailed to 
Samos at dusk, "their victory incomplete," for Miletus was uncon- 
quered and now free from both siege and blockade. A further conse- 


*'See Map 4. For the location of Leros and Teichiussa, see HCT V, 62. 

*58.26.3. 

8.27.1. For the names of the generals present, see Busolt (GG III:2, 1434); and 
HCT V, 63. 

*8.27.2-3. For a discussion of the textual difficulties, see HCT V, 63-64. 

8.27.4. 
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quence of the Athenian withdrawal was the swift and angry departure 
of the Argive hoplites.'? Thereafter, Argos played no part in the war. 
Caution at Miletus seems to have cost the Athenians the aid of one of 
their most important allies." The Athenian retreat had still another 
unhappy consequence. The next morning the reinforcing fleet under 
Therimenes sailed from Teichiussa to Miletus. Deprived of a battle, 
they waited a day and collected the twenty-five ships of the late Chal- 
cideus' squadron, now freed from blockade. They would have returned 
to Teichiussa the next day, since they had left their sails, masts, and 
rigging, but Tissaphernes arrived with his army and persuaded them 
to sail against Amorges at Iasus. Amorges had not been told of the 
Athenian retreat, so his people assumed that the approaching fleet was 
Athenian and made no effective resistance. The Peloponnesians took 
Amorges alive and turned him over to Tissaphernes. The mercenaries 
who made up Amorges' army were mostly Peloponnesians, so they 
were simply taken into the Peloponnesian force. Iasus was sacked, its 
people were sold to Tissaphernes for the equivalent of 20 drachmas 
each, and what was left of the town was turned over to Tissaphernes.” 
The Peloponnesians returned to Miletus and put a Spartan, Philippus, 
in charge as governor." The Athenians had lost another ally, the 
Persians were rid of an annoying distraction, and the Spartans and 
Persians had cooperated to achieve their first victory together. 
Although Thucydides characterizes the Athenian victory at Miletus 
as incomplete, he gives Phrynichus his full approval and unusual praise: 


°8 27.6. The text reads: mpósóp yv Tis £u«popás, and it is usual to take £uj«popás 
to refer only to the defeat of the Argives in battle. I prefer to understand it in its 
primary sense of "event" or "circumstance" and to connect it with the whole event at 
Miletus, which included a defeat for the Argives accompanied by a victory for the 
army of which they were part, followed by a disappointing and apparently ignominious 
retreat. It is hard to see why the Argives, however angry for their defeat, should think 
it a good and honorable reason to depart. A much better reason, from the point of 
view of Greek notions of honor, would be anger and chagrin at being deprived of a 
chance to avenge their defeat by future fighting. 

“The Argives had fought alongside the Athenians in large numbers at Mantinea, 
sent a contingent to Sicily, and were present in force at Miletus at this moment of 
great peril to Athens. The battle of Miletus in 412 is the last time they fought. Busolt 
(GG III:2, 1435) and Meyer (GdA IV:2, 273, n. 1) suggest that Argos may have made 
a formal peace with Sparta soon after, but they offer no evidence. Since the Argives 
offered the Athenians help in 411 (8.86) and associated themselves with the mission to 
Persia in 408 (Xen. 1.3.13), an Argive-Spartan peace treaty seems unlikely. 

°?8.28. For some interesting suggestions about the fate of lasus and its people, see 
M. Amit, SCI II (1975), 57-59. 

?8.38.5. 
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“Later on no less than on the present occasion, in this matter but also 
in all the others in which he took part, he appears not to have been 
lacking in intelligence.”** In the face of such an endorsement by the 
great contemporary historian, we need not be surprised that most 
modern historians have accepted Phrynichus’ point of view.” 

A different judgment, however, is possible and was made by Phryn- 
ichus' contemporaries. His four fellow generals had strongly disagreed 
with him before he persuaded at least two of them to vote for with- 
drawal. In the next year, moreover, he was charged, along with Sci- 
ronides, who must have been more closely identified with the final 
decision than the others, with responsibility for the loss of Iasus and 
Amorges. ^ Peisander was engaged in a plot to overthrow the democ- 
racy and may have acted from political or personal motives, but the 
men who found Phrynichus and Scironides guilty were not part of the 
plot but were good democrats who voted to replace the deposed gen- 
erals with sound democrats such as Diomedon and Leon.” Their ver- 
dict may have been influenced by the intervening events, but that does 
not make it less honest or correct. 

In fact, there is good reason to agree with Phrynichus' judges and 
to blame him for the misfortunes that followed upon his decision not 
to fight. Thucydides' account allows us to reconstruct the debate in 


**Thucydides’ word for "intelligence" is xysesis, and throughout his work he applies 
it sparingly. He uses it only for men such as Themistocles, Brasidas, Pisistratus, and 
Hermocrates of Syracuse, and he associates it with such terms as "excellence" (arete), 
"competence" (bikanos), and "courage" (andreia). Themistocles 1.138.3; Brasidas 4.81.2 
(with arete); Pisistratus 6.54.5 (with arete); Hlermocrates 6.72.2 (with bikanos and andreia). 
Further evidence of Thucydides' high regard for this quality is that in speeches he 
reports Pericles as praising it (1.140.1) and Cleon as condemning it (3.37.4-5). 

**Most, in fact, who have noticed or discussed the issue. Grote is an exception in 
blaming Phrynichus for failing to warn Amorges of his withdrawal, but on the main 
point he follows Thucydides. Busolt (GG III:2, 1435) and Meyer (G4A IV:2, 272) offer 
arguments in support of Phrynichus, whereas Ferguson's account in CAH (V, 316- 
317) clearly implies approval. 

°°8.54.3. The charge against Phrynichus and Scironides was "Iacov mpododvat kai 
'Auópynv. mpoðiðwu often implies betrayal and treason, but it need not. It may 
simply mean "giving over" or "surrendering." Andrewes' excellent note (HCT V, 127) 
is worth quoting here: "not a matter of treacherous communication with the enemy 
...; the charge is rather that by persuading his colleages not to fight Therimenes (27) 
he was responsible for these losses to Athens. mpoðoôva in Greek covers this without 
difficulty." If the ancient tradition can be trusted, Thucydides himself had been con- 
victed of prodosia at Amphipolis in 424 (see Kagan, Archidamian War, 299). Perhaps his 
sympathy for Phrynichus derives, in part, from their common experience. 

"8.54.3. For the politics of the new generals, see 8.73.4. 

"For the controversial nature of Thucydides' opinion, sec HCT V, 66. 
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the Athenian camp at Miletus with some degree of probability. He 
says that Phrynichus had clear information about the enemy’s ships. 
Probably, he argued at first that the enemy’s numerical superiority 
made it unwise to fight. The other generals, eager for a battle, must 
have questioned the report’s accuracy. Phrynichus, instead of insisting 
on the reliability of his facts, shifted his ground and used uncertainty 
about the enemy’s numbers as a reason for not fighting. Apparently, 
the other generals raised the cry of cowardice, arguing that for the 
Athenians to refuse battle at sea, the element that they proudly claimed 
to master, would be shameful. Once again, the artful Phrynichus 
turned their argument against them, claiming that the real shame was 
Not in strategic withdrawal but in defeat at sea under any circumstan- 
ces. All of this was mainly sophistry, but he had still another argument. 
Echoing the language of Pericles, he urged them not “to rush into 
dangers of their own choosing.”” After the Sicilian disaster, the Athe- 
nians were in no condition to take the offensive. This last point, we 
may believe, was what won over Phrynichus' colleagues as it also has 
persuaded modern scholars. 

Busolt believes that an attack of uncertain result “would have been 
highly excessive; a defeat would have had the loss of the land army, 
too, as its result. In fact, the outcome would have been very uncertain, 
for the Athenians did not have their previous tactical superiority. . . . 
The days of Phormio were over." *? Meyer's view is the same: “The 
absolute command of the sea, trusting in which Phormio could bravely 
encounter a more numerous enemy in 429, was gone; at the moment 
Athens' position in respect to the enemy was scarcely better at sea 
than for decades past it had been on land."^' These estimates of Athe- 
nian naval prospects in 412 do not accord well with the evidence, being 
far too pessimistic. To be sure, the days of Phormio were over, but 
Athens continued to maintain tactical and psychological superiority 
over its enemies at sea, even after the Sicilian expedition. Earlier in 
the year the Peloponnesian fleet had been intimidated in Corinthian 
waters and had been driven to land at a deserted and inconvenient 
base. Later, nineteen Athenian ships were enough to frighten twenty- 
five of the enemy into staying in port and enduring a blockade. The 


758.27.3. The words at®aupérous Kivdbvous are ones used by Pericles in his speech 
in 432, on the eve of the war (1. 144.1). Whether or not Phrynichus used these words, 
Thucydides’ decision to report or insert them is unlikely to be accidental. 

“Busolt, GG lII:2, 1435. 

*' Meyer, GdA IV:2, 272. 
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Athenian fleet under Diomedon and Leon easily swept the seas around 
Chios and Lesbos clear of enemy ships. In the spring of 411, although 
the entire Ionian coast was no longer in Athenian hands, the Spartans 
were so afraid of the Athenian fleet that they sent an army to the 
Hellespont by land.” Only two years after Phrynichus refused battle 
at Miletus, an Athenian fleet inflicted a defeat on the Peloponnesians 
at Cynossema in the Hellespont, although it was outnumbered seventy- 
six to eighty-six. 

Alone among modern scholars, Andrewes has correctly described 
the tactical and strategic situation. The Athenians had lost their best 
crews in Sicily, but “they had not lost all their skill, nor the Pelo- 
ponnesians their sense of inferiority.” Phrynichus’ argument for draw- 
ing back from Miletus to fight better another day had this flaw: “that 
under the conditions he desiderates here Athens could never be sure 
of forcing a battle.” As long as the Spartans had a secure base on land, 
they could refuse naval battles while sending off armies by land and, 
by eluding the Athenian navy, even by sea to cause further rebellions 
from Athens. The Athenians’ best hope of getting the enemy to fight 
a sea battle, in fact, lay in “luring the enemy out against an apparently 
inferior force.” The opportunity Phrynichus refused “offered such a 
chance in that Therimenes had to take some positive action to save 
Miletos and Phrynichus’ colleagues expected that he would offer battle 
by sea. If they had been allowed to hang on and fight, the course of 
the war might have been very different.” 

Even the modern supporters of Phrynichus concede that a naval 
victory at Miletus would have been of decisive importance to the Athe- 
nians. "If they succeeded in achieving the fall of Miletus," Meyer says, 
"the attempt of the Peloponnesians would be shattered and the Ath- 
enian Empire restored." For Busolt, "the retreat signified the aban- 
donment of the fruits of the siege and of the prospect of recovering 
Miletus and all Ionia.” He goes on to list the further consequences 
of that retreat: the freeing of the Peloponnesian fleet at Miletus from 


“8.61.1. Amit (SC/ II [1975], 63) has seen the significance: "The forces moved by 
foot (meči) from one theatre of war to another—which shows that the sea route was 
closed to them. It is unnecessary to stress how difficult and tiresome it was for an army 
to cover the long distance (200-250 miles) from lonia to the Hellespont on foot." 

8 104-106. 

“HCT V, 66-67. 

“Meyer, GdA IV:2, 271. 

“Busolt, GG III:2, 1435. 
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blockade, the abandonment of effective fighting against the Chians, 
“the abandonment of their ally Amorges to his fate, and the departure 
of the Argives.” To that list we may add the loss of Rhodes that would 
soon follow, the loss of almost all of the coast of Asia Minor, and the 
freeing of the enemy to carry the war into the Hellespont. The Athe- 
nian decision not to fight a naval battle at Miletus was a unique op- 
portunity lost. Its psychological consequences were as serious as its 
material results. The rebels were given breathing space and new hope. 
The Spartans and Persians were given an opportunity for successful 
cooperation. The moderate democracy of the proboulot was deprived 
of the kind of victory that would have given it the prestige to resist 
oligarchic plots that we know were taking shape. The dangers of a 
battle against odds were well worth the risks, for the dangers of not 
fighting were at least as great. Moreover, there is no reason to believe 
that even a defeat for Athens would have been disastrous. Only in the 
unique circumstances and confined quarters of Syracuse harbor did a 
naval defeat need to mean the destruction of a fleet. Even when the 
Athenians were successful in major battles, they rarely destroyed a 
majority of the enemy's ships. It was still less likely that the Athenians 
would suffer major losses in a naval battle at Miletus before breaking 
off the fighting and retreating to Samos for safety, and as we have 
argued, the best evidence indicates that Athenian superiority in tactics 
and morale made any defeat unlikely. In following the advice of Phryn- 
ichus, the Athenians made a serious blunder that cost them dearly.” 


“Amit (SCI Il [1975], 56, n. 35) suggests that Phrynichus’ advice represented not 
undue caution but treason. We have no evidence to support that suggestion, and it is 
hard to think of a motive for treason at this moment. 


4. Sparta’s Riposte 


The withdrawal of Athens’ fleet from Miletus presented the Spartans 
and their allies with the chance to revive the rebellion in the Athenian 
Empire that had been almost extinguished and to extend it to new 
regions that were as yet untroubled. It might seem that they should 
have moved swiftly, using their temporary numerical advantage at sea 
to rescue Chios, which was the first state to rebel, an important source 
of support to the rebellion of others, and a key base for spreading the 
naval war to the vital area of the Hellespont, but a formidable set of 
problems prevented such action. The Spartans’ sense of inferiority at 
sea, combined with their proverbial caution, usually led them to avoid 
naval battles, even when their numbers were greater. They also lacked 
experienced, competent, and trustworthy leaders who were capable 
of formulating good strategies and tactics and acting on them swiftly 
and effectively. The short terms and limited naval experience of Spar- 
tan commanders were only part of this problem. The last decade of 
the war shows that, as in the past, Spartan commanders far from home 
were subject to corruption and often allowed personal and political 
rivalries to interfere with the conduct of their duties. To all of this 
must be added the Spartan dependence on Persian support in a war 
in which the goals of the collaborating powers were far from identical. 

The Spartan fleet under Therimenes arrived at Miletus the day after 
the Athenian withdrawal. Therimenes neither pursued the Athenians 
to seek a battle nor took his force northward to turn it over to the 
navarch Astyochus at Chios. Instead, he did a service for Tissaphernes 
in recovering Iasus from Amorges and withdrew to the safety of Mi- 
letus. The Spartans had sent Pedaritus the son of Leon with Theri- 
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menes to serve as governor of Chios. Therimenes did not try to deliver 
him to his post by sea at the risk of a naval encounter with the Athenians 
but was content to send him overland to Erythrae in command of the 
mercenary troops taken from Amorges.' From Erythrae he could make 
his way across the strait to Chios. 

So the Spartan navarch was still at Chios separated from his navy 
by the Athenian fleet at Samos when Tissaphernes came to Miletus, 
probably in early November of 412, to deliver the pay he had promised 
to the sailors in Sparta's service.* Each received a month's pay at the 
rate of an Attic drachma per day, a figure apparently agreed upon in 
the discussions at Sparta the previous winter.? For the future, however, 
the satrap said he would pay only half as much unless the king ordered 
him to pay the full drachma. Therimenes was not navarch and had 
only the limited mission of delivering the new fleet to Astyochus. He 
made no complaint at the cut in pay, but Hermocrates, the fiery 
Syracusan commander, argued effectively enough to win a small 
concession; each sailor would receive slightly more than a half-drachma 
each day.* 

We may wonder about the absence of Alcibiades from these dis- 
cussions. He had been instrumental in persuading the Spartans to give 
aid to Chios, as Tissaphernes wanted, rather than support risings in 
the Hellespont, according to the wishes of the rival satrap Pharnabazus. 
He was at Chalcideus’ elbow when he negotiated the first Spartan 
treaty with Tissaphernes.* He had fought alongside Tissaphernes at 
the battle of Miletus. He had then proved his devotion to the Spartan 
cause by riding to the Spartans' fleet at Teichiussa and urging them 
to sail immediately to save Miletus. He was famous among all of the 
Greeks for his personal charm and persuasive skill. Surely, he must 
be the perfect man to argue the Spartan case with the Persian satrap.‘ 

But in the month or so between the battle of Miletus and Tissa- 
phernes' return to that city to pay the forces, Alcibiades had changed 


'8.28. 

?8.29.1. For the date, see Busolt, GG III:2, 1436. 

*8.5.4-5. See HCT V, 70. 

“8.29. Thucydides’ language does not permit a clear and certain understanding of 
just how much the concession amounted to. A neat, but by no means conclusive, 
suggestion is that under the new arrangement each sailor would receive 18 drachmas 
each month instead of the 15 that a simple half-drachma rate would yield. For a good 
discussion of the problem, see HCT V, 70-72. 

8.17.4. 
*Aid to Chios: 8.6.3; Miletus and Teichiussa: 8.26.3. 
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sides again. Recent events had compelled the Athenian renegade to 
turn his coat once more and to seek safety with the Persian satrap. 
Some time before the battle of Miletus an Athenian raid on Panormus 
killed the Spartan commander Chalcideus, depriving Alcibiades of a 
close colleague." Thucydides says that suspicion against Alcibiades 
arose among the Peloponnesians “after the death of Chalcideus and 
the battle of Miletus."* These events were probably no more than a 
few weeks apart, and Thucydides seems to imply that the death of 
Alcibiades’ influential ally allowed suspicions among the Peloponnesian 
forces to be bruited about publicly until soon after the battle of Miletus, 
when Alcibiades joined Tissaphernes. 

About the same time as the battle of Miletus a new board of ephors 
took office in Sparta.” The departure of Endius from the ephorate 
deprived Alcibiades of urgently needed support, for as Thucydides 
emphasizes, “he was a personal enemy of Agis and for other reasons 
did not inspire confidence."'^ His origins, his personality, and his 
previous record are perhaps enough to explain why he was the object 
of distrust in Sparta and needed friends in high places to protect him 
there. It is less clear why the Peloponnesian soldiers and sailors in 
Ionia should have come to suspect him of treason, for it was surely at 
their instigation that a letter was sent from Sparta to Astyochus or- 
dering the navarch to kill Alcibiades. '' 

Thucydides does not give any reasons for the suspicion, apart from 
the general sense that Alcibiades was untrustworthy, but it is not hard 
to imagine how such thoughts came to be directed against such a man. 
Results of the expectations he had raised had been very disappointing. 
The general rebellion that was expected in the Athenian Empire had 
been repressed almost as soon as it had begun. Far from serving as a 
major base of operations and providing important support, Chios was 


78.24.1. 

*8.45.1. 

?*Busolt (GG III:2, 1437) dates the change of ephors about the beginning of October. 
Both he (1432) and Andrewes (HCT V, 185) date the battle of Miletus in late September 
or early October. 

'08.45.1. 

"Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 225, n. 7) has rightly understood Thucydides to mean that the 
decision in Sparta was based on complaints from the allied forces in Ionia, although 
the text is difficult, as Andrewes (HCT V, 95) points out. The severity of the sentence 
makes it clear that Alcibiades was suspected of a capital crime such as treason. Busolt 
(GG III:2, 1437) has no doubt that this was the charge or that Alcibiades was innocent 
of it. 
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under siege and was a drain on the Peloponnesians’ resources. Athens, 
far from being exhausted and ready for collapse, had shown itself able 
to put to sea with a formidable fleet that continued to daunt its enemies. 
In the month or more between the death of Chalcideus and Tissa- 
phernes’ arrival in Miletus, the Peloponnesian soldiers had received 
none of the pay promised them. Chalcideus, advised and urged on by 
Alcibiades, had made a treaty with the Persians that was terribly one- 
sided and would later be denounced as scandalous and as conceding 
the enslavement of Greeks to the Persian king.'* This kind of talk must 
have come to the surface after the death of Chalcideus. After the battle 
of Miletus, suspicion must have grown even greater. The Peloponne- 
sians had been beaten in a land battle where Tissaphernes’ small force 
of mercenaries had done them little good. The fleet under Therimenes 
arrived in time to save Miletus, but the numerical superiority it gave 
them at sea was used for no Spartan purpose. Instead, it was employed 
to defeat Amorges and turn over Iasus to the satrap. “Where was the 
financial support, where was the promised war of liberation? When 
Alcibiades had insisted during the previous winter that the Spartans 
accept Tissaphernes’ offer had he not played Persia’s game rather than 
Sparta’s?”"? 

Even before the death of Chalcideus, Alcibiades’ situation was be- 
coming more precarious, for he knew of Agis’ hostility and of the 
forthcoming change of ephors, and he saw that events had not gone 
as well as he had hoped. No doubt he used the occasions when he was 
with Tissaphernes to establish friendly relations with the satrap, for 
he might soon need another haven. The change of sides, however, did 
not take place until after the battle of Miletus, for immediately after 
the battle he was still active in the Spartan interest.'* The decisive 
moment was probably when Alcibiades learned that the letter ordering 
his death had been sent to Astyochus. The news may well have reached 
him before it got to the navarch, for we may assume that Endius or 
some other Spartan friend sent him warning as soon as the decision 
was made." In any case, he got the news of his condemnation well 


78.43.3. 

“These are the questions that Hatzfeld (A/cibiade, 225) suggests the suspicious Pel- 
oponnesian forces were asking. 

"8.26.3. 

"There is a romantic ancient tradition (Justin 5.2.5) that the warning came from 
Agis’ wife, Timaea. Thucydides does not make clear just when Astyochus received 
the order and Alcibiades the warning. S. Van de Maele (Phoenix XXV [1971], 39-40) 
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before Astyochus' arrival in Miletus, giving him time to offer his ser- 
vices to Tissaphernes and seek asylum with him. 

When Tissaphernes appeared in Miletus in his role as paymaster 
early in November, therefore, Alcibiades had been with him for some 
weeks.'^ The ancient writers were much impressed by the ease with 
which Alcibiades won his way into the satrap's favor, the warmth with 
which he was received, and the highly influential position he so quickly 
achieved. They emphasize the charm of his appearance, speech, and 
manner; his successful flattery; and the chameleonlike ability with 
which he adopted the style and customs of those whose favor he sought. 
"Therefore," says Plutarch, "though in other respects [Tissaphernes] 
was the greatest hater of the Greeks among the Persians, he so gave 
way to the flattery of Alcibiades as to outdo him in counter-flattery.” 
The proof is that Tissaphernes named a most beautiful park in his 
possession "Alcibiades," and everyone continued to call it by that 
name." Thucydides says that Alcibiades became the satrap's “adviser 
in everything" and that Tissaphernes “gave his confidence" to him," 
but we should not think that the Persian was entirely taken in by the 
clever Athenian or even that it was guile and instruction that he needed 
from him. 

In the winter of 412/11 Tissaphernes faced several problems with 
which he might hope Alcibiades could help him. The failure of the 
Ionian rebellion against Athens to take fire, spread rapidly, and lead 
to quick Athenian defeat and withdrawal must have surprised him as 


makes an ingenious and plausible case that the letter from Sparta arrived at Chios while 
Astyochus was engaged in campaigns on the coast of Asia Minor. Those activities seem 
to have taken at least two weeks (8.31), so Astyochus would have learned of his orders 
no sooner than the passage of that time. Alcibiades' friends would have sent the news 
to him at least as early as the Spartan government sent out the deadly order, so 
Alcibiades would have gotten the news well before the navarch, probably in mid- 
October. 

"This account is based on the belief shared by many scholars (e.g., Busolt [GG III:2, 
1438, n. 1] and Hatzfeld [Alcibiade 226, n. 5]) that 8.29 and 8.45.2 describe the same 
events. Andrewes (HCT V, 95-97) believes otherwise: “I find it more likely that 45.2— 
3 represents a separate stage of the argument about pay." He points out that th.re are 
some differences in detail between the two accounts, but he understands that the 
incoherence of the two accounts does not allow certainty about which hypothesis is 
better. To my mind, the differences are so trivial as to argue for identity, and they 
are easy to explain as deriving from different emphases by the historian writing at 
different times. 

" Alc. 24.5. Other passages in a similar vein are Alc. 23.3-6; Athenaeus XII, 534B, 
535 E; Nepos, Alc. 5.3; Justin 5.2.5-8. 

158.45. 2; 46.5. 
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well as the Spartans. We may guess that when he encouraged the 
Spartans to support the rebellion in Chios, promising to pay their men 
1 drachma a day for the purpose, he expected a quick campaign and 
an easy victory. Instead, the Athenians had quickly recovered the 
initiative, brought a significant fleet into play, and threatened to snuff 
out the rebellion. The arrival of a large Peloponnesian fleet and Phryn- 
ichus' caution had prevented that outcome, but now he faced the 
prospect of supporting, at least in part from his own funds, a much 
larger force than he had expected and, for a period whose end he could 
not foresee. He did not need Alcibiades to advise him to reduce the 
promised rate of pay, although he gladly received it. The adherence 
of Alcibiades offered him a unique individual who knew both Athens 
and Sparta well, had friends in both camps, and was useful as a source 
of information and an effective communicator. It was not Alcibiades’ 
plan that he needed.'? “The real use of the Athenian exile, was to assist 
the satrap in carrying [his own plan] into execution; and to provide 
him with those plausible pretences and justifications, which he was to 
issue as a substitute for effective supplies of men and money."? If it 
pleased Alcibiades to make much of his intimacy with the satrap, to 
make it obvious that he was Tissaphernes' trusted adviser and confi- 
dant, and even to act as the Persian's spokesman on occasion, Tissa- 
phernes did not mind as long as the advice agreed with his own 
judgment and Alcibiades continued to be useful. 

Public display of his intimacy and influence with Tissaphernes 
pleased Alcibiades greatly; his own plans depended on others, partic- 
ularly the Athenians, believing that he had the power of influencing, 
perhaps even controlling the satrap's policy. His safety required that 
the Spartans should not triumph, for the deadly vengeance of Agis 
and hostility of the Spartans and Peloponnesians were unlikely to wane 
with time." To be sure, he was still subject to the death penalty at 
Athens, but he placed greater hope in the milder and more forgiving 
nature of the Athenian democracy. Thucydides reveals Alcibiades' 
purposes in advising Tissaphernes: 


Alcibiades gave Tissaphernes and the King the advice he did while under 
their protection, on the one hand, because he thought it was the best advice 
for them; at the same time, he was working diligently for his own return to 


'°As Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 228) suggests. 
Grote, VIII, 4. 
? Plut. Ak. 25.2. 
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his native land, for he knew that if he did not destroy it he might some day 
persuade the Athenians to allow him to return. And he thought that the best 
way to persuade them was if it appeared that Tissaphernes was on intimate 
terms with him. And that is exactly what happened.” 


The first part of Alcibiades’ advice was equally suitable to the needs 
of both the adviser and advisee: to cut the pay given to the Peloponne- 
sians in half and to pay even that irregularly. No doubt it was also 
equally obvious. Alcibiades' contribution was to provide specious ar- 
guments to justify the action and to advise Tissaphernes to bribe the 
Peloponnesian generals and ship captains to accept those arguments. 
Tissaphernes, who could probably think of such a plan unaided, suc- 
ceeded in quieting all of the commanders in this way except for Her- 
mocrates the Syracusan, who alone vigorously argued against the 
reduction.** Alcibiades was probably most effective when he heard 
that rebellious Ionian cities asked for financial support from the satrap. 
Flinging in the face of the Chians their own great wealth and reminding 
the other cities that they had paid money to their Athenian oppressors, 
he said that they should be willing to use the same money to secure 
their own liberty.” 

Alcibiades also suggested that Tissaphernes "not be in too great a 
hurry to end the war and not to wish to give command of the land 
and sea to the same power, either by bringing on the Phoenician ships 
he was preparing or by increasing the number of Greeks to whom he 
provided pay." Instead, he should allow the two powers each to control 
its own domain so that the king could always use one side against the 
other that might trouble him. The wisest, cheapest, and most secure 
course would be “to wear the Greeks out, one against the other.” 
Alcibiades appeared to believe that the Persians had it in their power 
toend the war quickly if they chose: Tissaphernes might hire additional 
Greek forces. But it is far from clear that even significant numbers of 
additional forces would have helped. Events had shown and would 
continue to show that victory required a defeat of the Athenian navy, 
and such defeat depended on well-trained crews of rowers. We have 


?8.47.1. This passage seems to be one of the strongest in support of the theory that 
Alcibiades was an important source of information for Thucydides in Book 8. See 
Brunt, REG LXV (1952), 72-81. 

?8.45.2. 

"8.29.2; 45.2. 

49.45.3- 5- 

58.46.1-2. 
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noreason to believe that Greek oarsmen were available who were better 
than those already in use. The second device named by Alcibiades is 
surprising: to call in the Phoenician fleet. Thucydides has him speak 
of “the Phoenician ships that he was preparing,” but no previous men- 
tion has been made of any such ships. Probably, there had been some 
talk earlier of bringing them into the Aegean, which Thucydides did 
not mention. Perhaps the hope of gaining their support may help to 
account for Chalcideus’ acceptance of so one-sided a treaty. However, 
we must ask whether the promise of a Phoenician fleet had any reality 
at the moment. Some doubt has been expressed that such a fleet ex- 
isted.” But Thucydides asserts its reality firmly, and we have no reason 
to doubt him.” Whether Tissaphernes ever intended to use it in the 
Aegean will be discussed below,” but in the early winter of 412/11 
the Phoenician ships were clearly not ready for use. In the short run, 
at least, Alcibiades’ second suggestion suited the satrap well. 

Alcibiades’ last proposal was that Tissaphernes should abandon his 
alliance with Sparta and draw closer to Athens. He argued that the 
Athenians, as practicing imperialists, would have no hesitation in aban- 
doning the Greek cities on the continent while maintaining control of 
the sea and the islands in it for themselves. They would be “more 
suitable partners in empire. "^ The Spartans, on the other hand, had 
come as liberators of the Greeks, and they would hardly abandon their 
freedom to the Persians when they were unwilling to leave them in 
the hands of other Greeks. They would not cease to be a menace until 
they were removed. Alcibiades’ advice, therefore, was that Tissa- 
phernes should "first, wear out both sides, then reduce Athenian power 
as much as possible, then finally, drive the Peloponnesians from his 
land."^ 

These arguments should not have been persuasive. They pictured 
the Spartans as simple idealists, totally committed to the cause of 
freedom and to their allies, whatever the cost. A glance at Sparta's 
behavior toward its Peloponnesian allies and its Melian colonists would 
have served to raise questions about the accuracy of this description 
of Sparta's character and policy. Nor was this picture of Athens more 


"E. Delebecque, Etudes classiques II (1967); Ann. Fac. Lettres Aix-en-Provence, 
XLIII, 23, and Thucydide et Alcibiade (Aix-en-Provence, 1965), 177. 

?58.87.2-3. 

?See Chapter Nine. 

8.46.3. 
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reliable. The events of the previous seventy years did not reveal a state 
likely to leave the Greek coastal cities free as long as it retained a 
powerful navy. Alcibiades was making the best case he could, but we 
need not think he deceived the Persian satrap. Tissaphernes acted on 
those parts of Alcibiades’ advice that pleased him and ignored the parts 
that did not. His purposes were best served for the present by main- 
taining good relations with the Greek renegade, so he made no objec- 
tion. He continued to show favor to Alcibiades, to keep him close, 
and to consult him publicly. He provided even the reduced salaries to 
the Peloponnesians only irregularly, and he restrained them from fight- 
ing at sea by promising the imminent arrival of the Phoenician fleet. 
The result was to damage their general situation and to reduce the 
quality of the fleet. Alcibiades was free to carry on his private nego- 
tiations with the Athenians, his status with Tissaphernes apparently 
high. Tissaphernes was free to deal with the consequences when and 
how he chose. ** 

The Peloponnesian fleet lay idle in the harbor of Miletus for three 
months, from about the beginning of October until the end of Decem- 
ber. That delay allowed the Athenians to send reinforcements to 
Samos, 35 ships under Charminus, Strombichides, and Euctemon.** 
When they recalled their ships from Chios to Samos, in the first half 
of November, the number there reached a total of 104, and Athens 
had regained command of the sea lost when Phrynichus refused battle 
at Miletus.” The Athenians divided their fleet, sending 30 ships north 
to Chios and 74 to resume the blockade of Miletus. The opportunity 
there, however, once abandoned, did not present itself again. The 
Athenians no longer threatened the city by land. They had to content 
themselves with fruitless naval sorties, for the Spartan fleet refused 
battle, although they outnumbered the enemy 80 to 74.*° 

In the north, however, the Spartan navarch Astyochus was not idle. 
He was at Chios gathering hostages to prevent a revolution when he 


28. 46.5. 

"Busolt, GG III:2, 1440, n. 1. 

"8.30.1. They replaced Leon and Diomedon, who appear to have returned to Athens, 
probably with some ships (8.54.3). For discussions of the problems in getting a clear 
and unambiguous account of the numbers of ships from Thucydides' account, see HCT 
V, 27-32. 

8.30.2: €aAac Gokpárovv. For the date, see Busolt (GG III:2, 1440, n. 4). 

*°8. 30.2. Andrewes (HCT V, 73) points out that this "speaks badly for Phrynichus’ 
argument in c. 27." So it does, but we should remember that the reluctance to fight 
might have owed something to Tissaphernes' tactics. 
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received word that the fleet under Therimenes had arrived in time to 
save Miletus, so that “the condition of the [Peloponnesian] alliance had 
been improved.”*” Encouraged by the news and given an opportunity 
by the temporary withdrawal of the Athenian fleet from Chios to 
Samos, he launched attacks against Athenian positions on the coast 
opposite Chios. Although given some small support by Tamos, Tis- 
saphernes’ lieutenant in Ionia, he failed in assaults on Pteleum, near 
Erythrae, and Clazomenae (see Map 3). Bad weather put an end to 
the campaign and forced him to take refuge in the friendly ports of 
Phocaea and Cyme.? In these cities, he was approached by envoys 
from Lesbos who urged him to assist them in a renewal of their revolt. 
He would have been glad to help, but the Corinthians and other allies, 
presumably including the Chians who manned ten of his twenty ships, 
were reluctant because of the previous failure to bring the island over, 
so he was compelled to return to Chios. There, he was soon joined 
by Pedaritus, Sparta's designated governor of Chios, who was leading 
a band of mercenary soldiers. These men had served Amorges and 
had been taken into Spartan service after his defeat at Iasus. Beginning 
at Miletus late in October, Pedaritus marched them northward along 
the shore as far as Erythrae, where he crossed over to Chios.*? 

The Lesbians once again asked Astyochus to support a renewal of 
their rebellion. The navarch now had his own ships, the troops under 
Pedaritus, and a force of 500 men who had been armed by Alcibiades 
and Chalcideus and left on Chios as a garrison.** He therefore proposed 
to Pedaritus and the Chians that they take their forces to Lesbos and 
cause it to revolt, for in doing so, "either they would gain more allies 
or, if they failed, do harm to the Athenians.”*' But Pedaritus refused, 
saying he would not relinquish the Chian ships for that purpose. Our 
knowledge of the details of the Spartan constitution does not allow 
certainty about the correct relationship between the governor of an 
allied city and the navarch. Thucydides' language seems to indicate 
that Pedaritus, the governor of Chios, thought he had the right to 
control the actions of the Chian fleet, regardless of the wishes of the 
navarch Astyochus, whose command of the Peloponnesian vessels Pe- 


78. 31.1. See 8.24.6. 
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daritus does not question." Opposed by the Chians, as well as his 
Spartan colleague, Astyochus had no choice but to abandon his plan 
to aid the Lesbians, but it was not with good grace. As he left for 
Miletus, finally to take up the command of his main fleet, he threatened 
the Chians and swore not to come to their aid if they should need 
him.* 

Subsequent events have persuaded some that a fuller understanding 
of the quarrel requires an attempt to understand Sparta’s confusing 
internal politics. Some scholars have connected Astyochus with the 
faction of Endius and, therefore, with Alcibiades, but the evidence is 
too thin for confidence.“ Nor is it possible to associate Pedaritus with 
a single Spartan faction, although he certainly had great influence at 
home. The conflict between the Spartan commanders may have re- 
sulted simply from an honest difference of opinion about what course 
was best, aggravated, perhaps, by the clash of personal ambitions. 

As Astyochus sailed southward to take command of the main Spar- 


“It is likely that no such situation had ever occurred before. Astyochus' failure to 
challenge Pedaritus' authority in making the refusal may have resulted less from con- 
stitutional precedent than from the great influence Pedaritus appears to have had in 
Sparta. He had distinguished forebears (HCT V, 69), and his views weretaken seriously 
in Sparta (8.4; 39.2). 

8.33.1. 

“Busolt (GG III:2, 1469) says: “He belonged without a doubt to the party of Endius, 
the friend of Alcibiades,” and H. D. Westlake very cautiously endorsed that opinion 
(JHS LXXVI [1956], 99-104). This view seems to be based on the fact that Astyochus 
was navarch the same year that Endius was ephor, but there are formidable barriers to 
drawing political conclusions from the coincidence. One crucial assumption is that 
ephors were chosen for their political views or associations, but P. A. Rahe has shown 
that "the ephors were not elected in such a way that social eminence, factional struggles, 
or policy considerations could predominate, but rather were chosen by some process in 
which chance played a greater role than preferential selection" (Historia XXIX [1980], 
385-401). P. J. Rhodes’ rebuttal (Historia XXX [1981], 498—502) does not decrease the 
persuasiveness of Rahe's views on this point. However that may be, the association of 
Astyochus with Endius rests on a second assumption: that the navarchy was an annual 
office, like the ephorate, and that both officials were elected at the same time. However, 
we donot know when theelections for either office were held, and there is a dispute about 
whether the navarchy was an annual office in 413/12. If navarchs were chosen for specific 
assignments and lay down their commands when the job was done, Astyochus could 
have been designated navarch any time after Chalcideus (who was not navarch) replaced 
the navarch Melanchridas as commander of the small fleet going to Chios, probably in 
February of 412. Since Chalcideus was friendly with Alcibiades and Alcibiades with En- 
dius, Endius' faction was clearly influential at the time, so Astyochus' connection with 
Endius' faction would be plausible if he were appointed then or soon after. If the office 
was already annual, we have no adequate reason to connect Astyochus with Endius' fac- 
tion. Van de Maele's apparently unique attempt to associate Astyochus with Agis is even 
less persuasive (Phoenix X XV [1971], 39). 
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tan fleet at Miletus, he barely missed disaster. An Athenian fleet of 
thirty ships was sailing northward to Chios from Samos.** Their paths 
would have crossed with dire results for Astyochus, who had only 
sixteen ships, had not luck intervened. The two fleets anchored one 
night at Corycus, near Erythrae, separated only by a headland that 
concealed them from one another. Morning would have revealed their 
presence, but a false rumor of treason at Erythrae drew Astyochus 
away and caused him narrowly to escape running into the Athenians, 
who suffered losses in a storm before making their way to Lesbos.** 

At Miletus Astyochus found morale good. The troops were still 
enjoying the booty they had taken from Amorges, the Milesians were 
cheerfully making their contribution to their maintenance, and “the 
Peloponnesians still had everything they needed for their camp."* 
Tissaphernes had paid a full month's salary, and the time must not 
yet have come for a second installment. The satrap, moreover, had 
caused a rebellion at Cnidus, and a Peloponnesian force under the 
Spartan Hippocrates had arrived there.** Half of this force was put on 
patrol duty at nearby Triopium to prey on merchant ships coming 
from Egypt to Athenian ports, and the others remained to defend 
Cnidus. The Athenians at Samos got word of the newly arrived fleet 
and its intentions and launched an attack. They destroyed the ships 
at Triopium, but their attacks on Cnidus failed. Cnidus remained in 
the hands of Sparta and its allies, strategically situated to cause trouble 
for Athens. 

Even before Astyochus' arrival in Miletus the Spartans had been 
negotiating a second agreement with Tissaphernes that came to be 
known as the “treaty of Therimenes.”*? Thucydides tells us that the 
initiative for negotiating a new agreement came from the Spartans, 


^8.35.1. With him came a fleet of ten ships from Thurii, which had lately fallen 
into the hands of the anti-Athenian faction (Plut. Mor. 835d-e), of which the Rhodian 
exile and famous athlete Dorieus was the chief captain. In addition, there was one 
Laconian ship and one from Syracuse, for a total of twelve. 

598.36.2; 43. 3; 52. Scholars have had some difficulty with the notion that Therimenes, 
apparently a subordinate official, should have negotiated a treaty that was then called 
by his name. But the status of Therimenes does not seem to have been lower than that 
of Chalcideus, whose role as negotiator of the previous treaty is not in doubt, and the 
language of Thucydides indicates clearly his belief that Therimenes was responsible 
for the agreement. There is no evidence that Astyochus or any other Spartan present 
objected to any part of it. 
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who thought that the first treaty was inadequate and less in their own 
interest than in the king’s. °° In fact, Therimenes obtained some changes 
that might be considered improvements. Gone was the offensive lan- 
guage stating that the Greek cities of Asia “belonged” to the Great 
King. Instead, the new relevant clause spoke in the traditional language 
of nonaggression agreements familiar to the Greeks. This time there 
was no clause requiring each side to assist the other in putting down 
rebellions by subordinate cities, a clause that required commitment 
from Sparta, as in the defeat of Amorges, but could not conceivably 
require action from Persia. Unlike the first agreement, the treaty of 
Therimenes spoke openly of the Great King’s obligation to pay the 
Greek forces he called upon. This agreement established not merely 
an alliance (symmachia), as had Chalcideus’ agreement, but a treaty and 
friendship (spondat kai philia).*' In the earlier agreement the contracting 
parties agreed to stop the Athenians from collecting tribute, whereas 
in the new one the Spartans agreed not to collect any themselves. This 
appears to accept a more respectable status for the Spartans. “In effect, 
Spartan recognition of Persian control has been exchanged for an un- 
dertaking that the Spartans will not attempt to succeed to the Athenian 
position. "5* 

From this point of view, the treaty of Therimenes might be seen as 
a kindly gesture by Tissaphernes in which he gratified the wishes of 
the Peloponnesians, perhaps to “show a willingness to oblige after his 
curtailment of their pay."^ But the new agreement yielded nothing of 
substance to the Spartans whereas it met Persian needs in the new 
circumstances better than the old treaty. The insertion of more tactful 
language in no way abandoned any of Persia’s claims. The clause 
requiring aid against rebellious allies was no longer needed after the 
suppression of Amorges. The promise to pay Greek forces was limited 
to the number the Great King summoned and said nothing about the 
amount of pay. The most important change in the new agreement is 
one of mood and attitude and is reflected in the first clause: “Whatever 


58, 36.2. 

*'8.37. These last words are precisely the ones used by Andocides (3.29) in setting 
forth the terms of the treaty that his uncle Epilycus negotiated with Darius in 424/23. 
As Andrewes puts it, “his ‘friendship’ with Athens . . . is now transferred to Sparta” 
(HCT V, 80). 
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territory and cities belong to King Darius or belonged to his father or 
their ancestors, against these neither the Spartans nor their allies shall 
go either for war or to do any harm.”** Tissaphernes, encouraged by 
the advice of Alcibiades, had chosen a policy of depriving the Spartans 
of regular and adequate support, of playing a delicate diplomatic game 
meant to wear down both Greek sides to his own advantage. What 
Tissaphernes had to fear in the near future was the Spartans' hostility, 
attacks on his own territory, and independent Spartan attempts to raise 
money from cities the Persians regarded as their own. The treaty 
negotiated with Therimenes would guard against those eventualities. 
“The security against Spartan designs on the Greek cities in Asia gives 
the new draft of the treaty its characteristic stamp." 

Therimenes and Astyochus, if he played any part in the negotiations, 
seem not to have had any diplomatic experience, so we should not be 
surprised if they were taken in by skillful bargainers such as the wily 
satrap and his brilliant adviser. Still, it is hard to see how the Spartan 
negotiators could have done better in the circumstances. Therimenes 
must have been instructed to try to improve the terms of the earlier 
agreement, for he would hardly have undertaken negotiations without 
orders from home, but he was given nothing with which to bargain. 
Tissaphernes had already achieved his immediate goal with the defeat 
of Amorges and the recovery of Iasus. Since the Athenian withdrawal 
from Miletus, he faced no immediate threat from Athens. He could 
readily endure Spartan displeasure, but the Spartans needed his co- 
operation if they were to pay their forces and carry on the war. Ther- 
imenes was not the man to risk breaking off relations with Persia by 
making unacceptable demands. A stronger Spartan line would require 
a more forceful, influential, and independent negotiator whose position 
at home was fully secure, but the Spartans who sent out Therimenes 
were not yet ready to change the policy established by Endius and 
Alcibiades of relying on the support of Tissaphernes in the war against 
Athens. 

Soon after the completion of negotiations, Therimenes formally 
turned over command of his fleet to the navarch and sailed off in a 


°*8.37.2. The balancing clause forbidding the Great King and his subjects from 
attacking the Spartans or their allies is of no significance, for no such prospect was 
realistic at the time. 

*Busolt, GG III:2, 1444. 
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small boat, never to be seen again.** Astyochus now commanded about 
ninety ships against the Athenian squadron of seventy-four nearby at 
Samos, but like his predecessor, he remained on the defensive. The 
Athenian fleet made several sorties against Miletus, but each time 
Astyochus kept his ships in port and refused to rise to the bait, con- 
ceding the Athenians command of the sea. This was the beginning of 
a long period of inactivity by the navarch, during which his men came 
to grumble ever more loudly and openly that this policy was leading 
to the ruin of the Peloponnesian cause. After a time they came to 
suspect him of corruption: "he attached himself to Tissaphernes, it 
was said, for his own gain.” Some scholars have believed the accu- 
sation and explained his inertia on those grounds,” but the evidence 
is far from compelling.” Thucydides himself reports the allegation but 
does not endorse it.*' An adequate explanation for Astyochus’ behavior 
does not require theories of corruption and treason. The promises of 


568 38.1. Van de Maele (Phoenix XXV [1971], 44), who believes that Astyochus was 
guilty of treason and already working together with Tissaphernes and Alcibiades against 
Spartan interests, suggests that the conspirators may have "eliminated" him to prevent 
him from reporting their activities at Sparta. Apart from other considerations, to be 
discussed below, and the absence of any hint of foul play in Thucydides or any other 
ancient source, there is no need to be surprised by the drowning of a man attempting 
to sail across the Aegean in a small boat in November or December. 

d Andrewes (HCT V, 29) places the figure at ninety. Busolt (GG I11:2, 1445) suggests 
eighty-eight plus six more at Cnidos. 

*88 50.3; see also 83.3. 

‘Belief in the charge goes back at least to Grote (VII, 401) and has had more recent 
champions, including Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 324, 238, n. 1, 253), Delebecque (Thucydide 
et Alcibiade, [1965], 87), and, with a vigorous discussion, Van de Maele, Phoenix XXV 
(1971), 42-43. 

“Among those rejecting the accusation are Busolt (GG III:2, 1445, n. 5) and H. D. 
Westlake (Individuals in Tbucydides (Cambridge, 1968], 304—307). 

*?'Van de Maele believes that in 8.50.3 Thucydides lends his own authority to the 
charge against Astyochus, asserting that after the restricting words ws éAéyero (it was 
said), he "makes this accusation his own by connecting to it: ‘it was also exactly because 
of that —$vmep—that he only mildly resisted the reduction in pay’ " (Phoenix XXV 
[1971], 42-43). But there is no better reason to associate Thucydides’ own judgment 
with this latter clause than with the former. The passage reads: mpooéðnké Te, ws 
éAéyero, émi itos Kepdear Tigo apepver éavróv kat mept TOVTWY Kat TEPL TOV GAAWY 
Kowovobar. Óuep Kat mepi TIS piobopopds oUk évreAoUs oboms PadaKwTEpws 
avOymTeT0. As Andrewes says, the qualification ws €Aéyero "easily covers both clauses” 
(HCT V, 118). His comment on ws €d€yeto deserves quotation: "Ascriptions of motive 
and items of backstairs history are often thus qualified. . . . The most strongly worded 
statement of Astyochus’ corrupt submission to Tissaphernes comes at 83.3 in the mouth 
of discontented Peloponnesian sailors, and the present passage probably comes from a 
similar source, distrusted by Thucydides and not identical with the source for the main 
story” (ibid.). 
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Tissaphernes to bring on the Phoenician fleet and the typical reluctance 
of a Spartan commander to risk a naval battle with an Athenian fleet 
not much smaller than his own are enough. Nothing he did in his 
career as navarch reveals the talent or character needed to launch a 
bold Spartan policy at sea. 

While the southern theater remained quiet, there was action at 
Chios. The Athenian fleet that had barely missed cutting off Astyochus 
on his way to Miletus fought its way through stormy seas to Lesbos.” 
Three ships were lost in the storm, but the remaining twenty-seven, 
carrying a force of hoplites, crossed over to Chios under their generals 
Strombichides, Onomacles, and Euctemon. They set to work forti- 
fying Delphinium, a strong point with good harbors on the east coast 
of the island, just north of the city of Chios. The Chians were in no 
condition to offer serious resistance. Discouraged by their previous 
defeats, they also suffered from dissension. Pedaritus, in fact, put to 
death Tydeus the son of Ion, perhaps the famous tragic poet, and his 
supporters on a charge of sympathy with Athens. He then imposed a 
narrow oligarchy in place of the by-no-means-democratic mixed con- 
stitution that had been in effect.^' Perhaps there had been some growth 
of the pro-Athenian forces caused by the dangerous situation. More 
likely, the people Pedaritus killed were the hostages collected by As- 
tyochus to prevent trouble. Pedaritus plainly took a harsher approach 
to the problem of Chian security than did the navarch. His measures 
were effective, for we hear of no further pro-Athenian activity. Indeed, 
as the pressure became greater, Chios clung to the Peloponnesian 
cause.^ 

At the moment, however, the Chians were filled with mutual sus- 
picion and fearful, convinced that their own forces and Pedaritus' band 
of mercenaries were no match for the Athenians. In their despair they 
sent to Miletus for help, but Astyochus continued to refuse. Pedaritus 
now wrote a letter back to Sparta complaining of the navarch's be- 
havior. Thucydides' language indicates that the complaint was about 
something more serious than poor generalship; it suggests at least some 
breach of law.® The authorities at Sparta would take his charges se- 


8.30, 34, 38.1. 

“See above, 43-45. 

“Quinn, Historia XVIII (1969), 29-30. 

558.38.4: émuotéAAer Tepi avrov és Tv Aaxedatpova ó Ie8ápuros às GSuKObVTOS. 
à6wéo implies wrong-doing rather than poor judgment. See Westlake, /ndividuals, 296. 
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riously, but meanwhile the situation at Chios grew worse. The Athe- 
nian fort at Delphinium had an effect on the Chians similar to that 
which the Spartan fort at Decelea had on the Athenians.“ The Chians 
possessed a vast population of slaves whose very number caused them 
to be treated harshly.” Naturally, they were quick to flee to the safety 
of the Athenian fort and to assist their liberators with their knowledge 
of the terrain. Once the fortifications at Delphinium and around the 
Athenian camp and ships were completed, the position of the Chians 
would be far worse than that of the Athenians troubled by the Spartans 
at Decelea, for the Athenians ruled the sea. In these circumstances, 
the Chians made one more appeal to Astyochus, begging him “not to 
look on while the greatest of the allied cities in Ionia was shut off from 
the sea and devastated by raids on land" but to come immediately with 
his entire fleet before the fortifications were completed, while there 
was still hope.^ 

Astyochus was still reluctant to comply because of his quarrel with 
the Chians, according to Thucydides, but for even moresordid motives 
in the view of others.” However, Astyochus had an excellent reason 
for holding back. To aid the Chians he must not only sail past the 74 
Athenian ships at Samos but also sail toward the 27 triremes blockading 
Chios. Thus his 9o or so ships would need to confront 101 of the 
enemy's superior ships. In the understated words of a sage historian, 
“the outcome would have been very doubtful.'7? 

But the allied forces with Astyochus were moved by the appeals of 
the Chians, and he could not ignore the pressure of their eagerness to 
sail, so “he set out to prepare to give aid.”’' Perhaps he was also moved 
by the knowledge of Pedaritus' complaints to the Spartans at home 
and the need at least to seem responsive to the needs of the Chians. 
Ironically, the response to Pedaritus' letter of complaint provided As- 
tyochus with an excuse for not going to the aid of Chios, for as he was 
preparing to go, word came that a Spartan fleet of twenty-seven ships 
under the command of Antisthenes had arrived at Caunus carrying 


“The similarity is pointed out by Busolt (GG III:2, 1446). 

“Thucydides says that Chios had a more numerous slave population than any state 
except Sparta. Andrewes (HCT V, 86-87) is surely right in saying that the Athenians 
must have had more slaves than the Chians. His suggestion that Thucydides is referring 
to the proportion of slaves to free is attractive. 

**8.40. 

Vin de Maele, Phoenix XXV (1971), 42-45, attributes Astyochus' refusal to treason. 

Busolt, GG III:2, 1447, n. 2. 

718. 40.3: opp. mroés TÒ eBonetv. I believemy translation is justified b y the imperfect 
of punto and by Astyochus' previous and subsequent behavior. 
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eleven xymbouloi, “advisers,” with orders “to share in the conduct of 
affairs in whatever way should be best. "" 

The dispatch of xymbouloi to oversee the actions of an unsuccessful 
general was not unprecedented. Twice the brilliant Brasidas had been 
sent to bolster disappointing naval commanders, once alone and once 
with two companions,” but the closest parallel is with the ten advisers 
that were attached to Agis after his failure to fight in the Argive plain 
in 418 had led to the fall of Orchomenus. Without their consent the 
king could not lead the army out of the city, and they kept a close 
watch on him in the field.”* The leader of the eleven advisers sent to 
Astyochus was the rich, famous, and influential Lichas, an Olympic 
victor in the chariot race and a man of important diplomatic experience 
who was certain to overshadow the navarch.^ The board's powers 
were even greater than the usual ones of advice and oversight with 
which Agis had been threatened. Lichas and the other xymbouloi were 
empowered to depose Astyochus, if they saw fit, and replace him with 
Antisthenes. All of this may be attributed to the suspicion created by 
Pedaritus' letter, but there were further orders that must have stemmed 
from a more fundamental change of opinion in Sparta. The xymboulot 
were to take as many of the ships with which they came and of the 
Peloponnesian ships already in Ionia as they chose, place them under 
the command of Clearchus the son of Ramphias who was with them, 
and send this force to Pharnabazus in the Hellespont.” 

These last orders represented a fundamental change in strategy, 
shifting the focus of the war from Ionia to the Hellespont. The decision 
to support Chios had been made under the influence of Endius and 
Alcibiades, but by late November or early December of 412 the former 
was no longer ephor, the latter had abandoned the Spartan cause for 
the court of the Persian satrap, and their strategy no longer seemed 
attractive. Chios was besieged, begging for help, and, apparently, on 
the verge of surrender. Tissaphernes was proving to be a slippery ally 
who negotiated humiliating and unsatisfactory treaties, did not meet 
his financial obligations, used the Spartan forces for his own purposes, 
and warmly received the double renegade Alcibiades. Those Spartans 
who had originally favored collaboration with Pharnabazus in the Hel- 


"Arrival: 8.41.1; orders: 39.2. 
>To Cnemus in 429 (2.85.1) and to Alcidas in 427 (3.69.1). 
74 
8.63.4. 
"On Lichas, see HCT V, 85; and Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 75-76, 134-135. 
768.39.2. 
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lespont and those who had not, but opposed Endius and Alcibiades, 
were ready to turn against what now seemed a failed strategy toward 
what seemed a better one. The letter from Pedaritus must have sup- 
plied the finishing touch to a change of policy already under way.” 

Antisthenes’ fleet set out about the time of the winter solstice, then 
December 24."* At Melos they met ten Athenian ships and captured 
three of them. They rightly feared that the others that escaped would 
warn the Athenians at Samos of their approach, so they took a cir- 
cuitous route to the south, reaching safe anchor at Caunus on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, for that city seems to have revolted from 
Athens about the same time as Cnidus.” From there they sent word 
to Astyochus asking for a convoy to bring them to Miletus, which had 
now become the main Peloponnesian base in Ionia since the Athenian 
siege of Chios. Astyochus probably received their message at the very 
end of December, and Thucydides tells us that he at once gave up 
any idea of sailing to Chios, “thinking that nothing should come before 
convoying so great a fleet, so that together they might dominate the 
sea, and bringing across in safety the Spartans who had come to in- 
vestigate him."*^ From the point of view of his personal interests and 
given the danger of facing the Athenian fleet without reinforcements, 
Astyochus' action is fully comprehensible. We should not forget, how- 
ever, that as far as he knew it meant the abandonment of Pedaritus 
and the force with him:as well as the Chians. But Astyochus had never 
wanted to sail to Chios anyway, and the summons from Caunus pro- 
vided him with an excuse that even the eager allies must accept. 

As he hurried south, the navarch found time to sack the town of 


"Busolt (GG III:2, 1448) sees the change as the work of Agis' faction, but there is 
no evidence to support his view. Originally, Agis had wanted to support rebellion in 
Euboea. Then the Boeotians persuaded him to put that aside in favor of a Lesbian 
rebellion (8.5). Agis lost out to Endius and Alcibiades but helped force a compromise 
at the congress of the Spartan alliance at Corinth. There it was decided to go first to 
Chios, then to Lesbos, with Alcamenes (Agis' designee) in command, and then to the 
Hellespont under the command of Clearchus (8.8). Clearly, Endius and Alcibiades 
favored the first plan, Agis the second, and some third faction the third. Astyochus' 
attempts to take Lesbos had failed, removing that island as a plausible target for Spartan 
action. Agis presumably must have joined the third faction in advocating a Helles- 
pontine strategy, but it was not his favorite and he was not its author. The failure of 
the Chian strategy and the failures of Astyochus appear to have forged an alliance 
between the remaining factions. 

"8.39.1; HCT V, 84. 

8.39.3; HCT V, 86. 

8.41.1. 
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Cos Meropis on the eastern end of the island of Cos (see Map 3). Its 
walls had been destroyed by earthquake and its inhabitants had fled, 
so he lay waste to the countryside. Given the urgency with which he 
had set out, this detour made little strategic sense. No doubt he was 
eager to establish a record of aggressive activity, for the very least 
charge that might have been made against him was lack of initiative. 
He arrived at Cnidus at night, but the natives did not let him land. 
The Athenians had learned of the landing of Antisthenes’ fleet at Melos 
and of their arrival at Caunus. They sent Charminus with a fleet of 
twenty ships south to the coast of Lycia and the neighboring islands 
of Syme, Chalce, and Rhodes to intercept them. The Cnidians wanted 
Astyochus to sail on and seek out the Athenian ships.” 

The behavior of the two sides in these days reveals much about their 
thinking. The Spartan fleet under Antisthenes lived in constant fear 
of encountering an Athenian fleet of comparable size. When the Spar- 
tans arrived in Caunus, they assumed that the Athenians would send 
a fleet to challenge them, so they would not proceed until convoyed 
by a large fleet from Miletus. Astyochus plainly agreed with their 
caution and hurried to give them the requested protection, taking 
perhaps sixty-four ships with him and leaving eighteen or so to guard 
Miletus.” No doubt he felt safe in doing this because he knew that 
the entire Athenian fleet was located to the north at Samos and Chios. 
Probably he did not know of Charminus’ expedition to the south, but 
if he did, it would not deter him, since his advantage would be better 
than three to one. All of the Spartan actions speak of great caution 
when facing the Athenians at sea without an overwhelming numerical 
advantage. 

The Athenian attitude was different. On learning that twenty-seven 
new Spartan ships had come to Caunus, they had no hesitation in 
sending a detachment to engage them. This reduced their force at 
Samos to fifty-four to face perhaps ninety of the enemy at Miletus, 
but they seem to have had no fear of being attacked at their main base. 
The fleet of Charminus must sail past Miletus to reach its destination, 
but he seems to have been unconcerned by the threat of being inter- 


"8. 41.2-3. 

*?These numbers are provided and explained by Busolt (GG III:2, 1448 and 1441, 
n. 3), and they must be approximately correct. Andrewes (HCT V, 29-30) rightly 
emphasizes the difficulty of arriving at precise numbers, but he believes that Astyochus 
brought the main body of the fleet. As to their number, he says: “Whatever the precise 
figure, they far outnumbered Charminus’ twenty” (87). 
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cepted by a force from Sparta’s main base. Although the Athenians 
knew that Antisthenes had twenty-seven they thought it was safe to 
send only twenty ships of their own against him. All of these actions 
reveal clearly that both sides had accepted that the Athenians were 
superior at sea unless confronted by overwhelming odds. 

Astyochus heeded the appeal of the Cnidians and hurried south to 
Syme in the hope of meeting Antisthenes’ squadron at sea before the 
Athenians could ambush it. Instead, rain and fog confused and scat- 
tered his fleet as it approached the island. In fact, he had stumbled on 
the Athenian fleet of Charminus. The Athenians were entirely unaware 
that Astyochus had ever left Miletus. The only Spartan ships they 
expected were the twenty-seven of Antisthenes. Although caught by 
surprise and without their full numbers, the Athenians characteristi- 
cally attacked.*? Advancing against what turned out to be the left wing 
of Astyochus' fleet, they sank three ships, damaged others, and were 
winning the battle until, to their astonishment, the whole fleet ap- 
peared, and they were surrounded. Even so, they were able to break 
through and escape to safety, losing only six ships. Astyochus sailed 
to Cnidus, where he was soon joined by the fleet from Caunus. Then 
the entire unified fleet proudly sailed to Syme to set up a trophy of 
victory over the twenty ships of Charminus.** 

When the Athenians at Samos heard the news of the battle, pre- 
sumably from the survivors, they gathered their ships and sailed to 
Syme. Even with the ships returning with Charminus, they would 
have had fewer than seventy ships against the ninety or so under 
Astyochus; yet they sought an encounter. In spite of the odds Char- 
minus had faced, they were embarrassed by his defeat.** More attrac- 
tive than revenue, however, was the prospect of finally meeung the 
Spartan fleet at sea to fight a decisive battle. But even with a significant 
numerical advantage and in the presence of the xymbouloi, Astyochus 
stayed in port at Cnidus and refused battle." 


?8.41.1-2. Andrewes’ suggestion (HCT V, 89) that the ships were absent “perhaps 
from hurry, or perhaps some had put in elsewhere for the night," is appealing. 

"8.42. 

In the Tbesmopboriazusae, produced probably at the Great Dionysia in the spring 
of 411, perhaps three or four months after the battle, Aristophanes has the female 
chorus tease Charminus for losing a naval battle (804). If there is any substance behind 
the joke, which is at least partially a play on words, the Athenian public, too, may 
have regarded any naval defeat as disgraceful. For the date of the performance, see 
HCT V, 184-195, and A. H. Sommerstein, JHS XCVII (1977), 112-126. 

8.43.1. 
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Astyochus’ fleet was now joined with Antisthenes’ ships at Cnidus. 
Since the xymbouloi had orders to investigate and evaluate the charges 
against Astyochus, and since important matters in which the navarch 
must be involved impended, we may assume that they made their 
inquiries and held their hearings at once. There can be no doubt that 
they acquitted Astyochus, because he continued in office and carried 
out his duties until replaced some time in the summer of 411.?' Their 
failure to remove him, although specifically empowered to do so and 
provided with a potential replacement, should discredit any idea that 
sending the board of xymbouloi was part of a political maneuver on the 
part of one Spartan faction to remove the representative of another. 
It would have been easy enough to find a pretext: he had enjoyed little 
naval success, disappointed the allies, quarreled with Pedaritus, and 
failed to carry out the order to capture and kill Alcibiades. The in- 
quisitors could not have been determined in advance to dislodge the 
navarch, and their investigation must have shown him to be innocent 
of wrong-doing. 

With that matter out of the way, the Spartans were prepared to 
meet Tissaphernes when he came to Cnidus to discuss their grievances 
with them. Lichas took the leading role in the conference. The earlier 
draft agreements negotiated by Chalcideus and Therimenes had never 
been ratified at Sparta, as Lichas' easy dismissal of them shows."* The 
Spartan commanders in Ionia had acted as though the agreements were 
binding, but even so, the treaty of Therimenes contained a clause 
permitting further negotiation if either party should be dissatisfied.*” 
Lichas, therefore, made assault on the previous agreements. "It was 
scandalous that the King still claimed to rule all the territory that he 
and his ancestors ruled in the past, for that would mean that all the 
islands would again be enslaved by him, as well as Thessaly, Locris, 
and everything as far as Boeotia; instead of freedom the Spartans would 
bring the Greeks subjugation to the Persian Empire." If a better treaty 
were not concluded, "the Spartans would not abide by these, nor did 
he ask for support on such terms." ** 

Lichas' intentions are not easy to determine. On the surface it might 
appear that he was expressing his own and Sparta's sincere outrage at 
the price in Greek freedom that the previous negotiators had paid for 


"8.85.1. 

9434. 

«937.5 43.2. 
8.43.3-4. 
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Persian aid. But Lichas was surely one of the Spartans who soon 
negotiated a third treaty with the Persians in which even Sparta’s 
strongest defender admits "the liberators have conceded Asia to the 
King. ™' When, after the negotiation of that treaty, the Milesians drove 
out a Persian garrison with the warm approval of their Greek allies, 
Lichas was displeased and told them that they "and all the other cities 
in the King's land should be slaves to him, in a moderate way.”” It 
was hardly, therefore, the love for Greek freedom that moved Lichas 
to speak as he did. Perhaps, in light of the outcome of the conference, 
it might be thought that the bold and provocative speech was meant 
to break off the alliance with Persia and allow Sparta to pursue an 
independent policy in Ionia. But Thucydides tells us that the subject 
of the conference was not only revision of the earlier agreements but 
also “how the rest of the war might be fought to the greatest advantage 
of both sides," and after all, Lichas did conclude his remarks with a 
demand for the negotiation of a new treaty.” 

Probably Lichas took a hard line with the intention of establishing 
a high base from which to negotiate a better treaty. The language of 
the previous agreements, with their clear abandonment of the Greeks 
of Asia to the Persians, was embarrassing at the very least, and the 
lack of a specific provision for Persian payment and support already 
had proved to be a serious problem. Lichas must have thought that 
his inexperienced and unimpressive predecessors had simply not been 
tough enough and that a hard line on lofty moral grounds from a 
veteran statesman of high personal prestige would have better results. 
If those were his expectations, they were quickly and rudely disap- 
pointed, for Tissaphernes was offended and angered and walked out 
of the meeting.” Without knowing it, Lichas had lent credibility to 
Alcibiades' advice that the Spartans could not be trusted as allies, for 
they, unlike the Athenians, seemed wedded to the idea of liberating 
the Greeks under Persian rule.” In any case, it would be unwise for 
Tissaphernes to negotiate while the Spartans were in such a mood. It 
would be better to let them stew, without the benefit of Persian sup- 


?'8.58; Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 107. 
?)8.84.5. 
48.432: 43-4- : 

8.43.4. Some scholars have suggested that the satrap's reaction was feigned, but 
there is noreason to think so. Tissaphernes was not accustomed to hearing such language 
from Spartan negotiators. 

958.52. 
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port, until they saw the situation in a more favorable light. Policy as 
well as vanity combined to make the satrap break off the conference. 

Antisthenes and the xymboulot had been ordered to move the center 
of warfare north to the Hellespont, and it may be that Lichas' cavalier 
tone with Tissaphernes was influenced by the expectation that he soon 
would be supported by Pharnabazus, the satrap of Hellespontine Asia. 
An opportunity soon arose, however, that kept the Spartan fleet in 
southern waters. A group of powerful men from Rhodes approached 
the Spartans at Cnidus, urging them to sail to the island to bring it 
over to the Peloponnesian side. The offer was tempting, for the island 
was large by Greek standards, with a considerable body of men avail- 
able for military and naval duty and a prosperous economy to lend 
financial support. Deserted by the Persian satrap of Ionia, the Spartans 
saw the acquisition of Rhodes as part of an opportunity by which they 
might be able to support their fleet "from their existing alliance, with- 
out asking Tissaphernes for money.”” With a fleet of ninety-four ships, 
they sailed to Camirus on the western shore of the island (see Map 3). 
The three cities of Rhodes were not unified into a single state, and 
they were democracies. The people of Camirus were taken entirely 
by surprise, knowing nothing of the coup arranged by the oligarchical 
conspirators, and fled in fear of this mighty armada.” Called together 
in an assembly of all of the Rhodians, they, along with the people of 
Lindus and Ialysus, had no choice but to revolt from Athens and go 
over to the Peloponnesians about mid-January of 411.” 

The Athenians received reports of the Spartan intentions before- 
hand, but by the time they got to Rhodes from Samos, they were too 
late. This, too, was part of the price they paid for failing to take Miletus; 
without a closer base than Samos, they could not protect southern 
Ionia, Caria, or the islands of the southern Aegean. Another price was 
soon revealed, one that sharply contradicts Phrynichus' assertion that 
if the Athenians refused battle at Miletus they would be able “to fight 
at a later time . . . having prepared adequately and at leisure." Although 
the Athenian fleet, numbering only about seventy-five to the Spartans' 
ninety-four, stood boldly out in the open sea off Rhodes, the Spartans 
refused battle. Andrewes has shrewdly noticed the defect of Phryni- 
chus' strategy: "When the Peloponnesians felt themselves inferior but 


958.44.1. 
?'On the situation at Rhodes, see HCT V , 91-92. 
98.44. 1—2. For the date, see Busolt, GG III:2, 1450. 
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had a secure base, they could decline battle with safety, while sending 
off detachments by land or even by sea to stimulate fresh revolts from 
Athens; and the Athenians could not keep up with this.” The Athe- 
nians could do nothing for the moment but sail back to Samos, con- 
tenting themselves afterwards with making raids from Samos and the 
closer islands of Cos and Chalce.'^? 

The behavior of the Spartans at this point is interesting. New leaders 
had just arrived from a Sparta that was impatient with previous di- 
plomacy, strategy, and leadership. They had vigorously denounced 
standing agreements and rejected Persian aid under them. Then they 
moved swiftly and successfully to win an important ally from Athens. 
They were free now to carry out their instructions to move the main 
theater of the war to the north, to abandon the unsatisfactory Tissa- 
phernes, and to cooperate with his rival in the Hellespont. All that 
stood in their way was an Athenian fleet that was inferior numerically 
but offered battle nonetheless. This, if ever, was the time to fight, for 
time was less on the Peloponnesian side now that there would be no 
more money from the Persians. Yet the Peloponnesian ships stayed in 
port and refused the chance to fight. Nor was this only a temporary 
delay. The Spartans pulled their ships onto the Rhodian shore in mid- 
January and did not put them into the water again until well into the 
following spring.'^' Why didn't the Spartans fight? The explanations 
sometimes offered for Astyochus' earlier inactivity at Miletus are even 
less useful here, for there is no hint that the wealthy Lichas and his 
colleagues had been corrupted by Persian gold, while Tissaphernes' 
abrupt and angry departure meant that they could no longer be ex- 
pecting the imminent arrival of the Phoenician fleet. The likeliest ex- 
planation is that in the weeks since their arrival, Antisthenes, Lichas, 
and his colleagues must have learned what Astyochus already knew— 
that the Peloponnesian fleet was no match for the Athenians in a fair 
fight at sea unless its numerical superiority was overwhelming. That 
opinion must have been widespread among the captains of the Pelo- 
ponnesian ships and must have been supported by their performance 
in the raids launched by the Athenians. These things must have per- 
suaded the new leaders to remain inactive at sea even as the enemy 


?HCT V, 66. 
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continued to blockade Chios close to starvation and to undertake dis- 
cussions with Tissaphernes. 

The events of the rest of the winter further revealed Spartan re- 
luctance. It was at this time that the Athenians deposed Phrynichus 
and Scironides on the charge of betraying Amorges and losing lasus 
and sent out Leon and Diomedon in their place." The new generals 
were given command of an Athenian force that boldly attacked Rhodes 
even while the Peloponnesian ships were beached on the island. The 
Athenians defeated a Rhodian army that came out to meet them and 
then moved to Chalce, from which they continued to launch raids. 
Although Thucydides gives us no figures, this could not have been as 
big a fleet as the Peloponnesians had beached at Rhodes, but its ag- 
gressive attitude is clear. The Athenians moved their base from Cos 
to Chalce "because it was easier for them to keep watch from there in 
case the Peloponnesian fleet should put out to sea in any direction.""^ 
Thus an Athenian fleet, certainly smaller than their own, taunted the 
Peloponnesians by taking up a position close to them and launching 
raids from it, but the Peloponnesian ships stayed on the beach. 

Next a message came to the Spartans at Rhodes from Pedaritus at 
Chios. The Athenian fortification was complete, and unless the entire 
Peloponnesian fleet came, the island would be lost. Pedaritus, on the 
basis of his previous experience, could hardly be confident that his 
plea would be answered, so he acted in his own behalf. With his full 
force of mercenaries and Chians, he attacked the part of the Athenian 
fortification that protected the Athenian ships. Surprise brought lim- 
ited success. He broke through and captured some ships that had been 
hauled on shore, but the Athenian counterattack defeated both mer- 
cenaries and Chians. Casualties were high and included Pedaritus him- 
self, who was killed in his desperate attempt. Afterward the condition 
of the Chians was worse than ever: “They were blockaded still more 
than before by land and sea and there was great famine there."'^* 

The Spartans at Rhodes could not easily ignore Pedaritus' plea, and 
Thucydides tells us that they fully intended to heed it. 5 They were 


' Although the charge was brought by Peisander as part of his plot, and therefore 
had political motives, the condemnation was made by a free Athenian jury before the 
overthrow of the democracy. The outcome of his advice and strategy as described 
above must have predisposed the jury to take a harsh view of his behavior. 
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serious enough to ignore an Euboean invitation to bring that important 
island into rebellion after the Boeotian capture of Oropus made success 
more likely. Instead, their navy put to sea from Rhodes on a course 
for Chios at the end of winter, perhaps some time in March,'* but it 
never got there. As they came to the region of Triopium, the Spartans 
saw the Athenian fleet from Chalce sailing north. This time the Athe- 
nians did not seek a fight but continued on to Samos. The Spartans 
did not pursue them but gave up their plans for rescuing the Chians 
and put in at Miletus, "seeing that it was no longer possible for them 
to bring help to Chios without a naval battle.”'”’ 

How can we explain the surprising behavior of both sides? The 
Spartans, after pulling their ships on to the beach at Rhodes all winter 
in fear of the Athenian fleet, at last sailed north in the direction from 
which the Athenians had been challenging them. As Thucydides tells 
the tale, they should have had every expectation of meeting the Athe- 
nians at sea and fighting a battle. Yet at the first sight of the enemy 
fleet, the Spartans gave up the attempt to rescue Chios and tamely 
sailed to port. The Athenians, on the other hand, had moved their 
fleet south to Chalce precisely to challenge the Spartans, to watch their 
movements, and to force a battle when possible. Yet the Spartan sortie 
found them away from their station at Chalce, sailing northward to- 
ward Samos, and when they saw the Spartans on the open sea, they 
ignored the long-sought opportunity and kept sailing. Neither Thu- 
cydides nor any other ancient source explains this odd behavior. 

A clue may lie in the Boeotian capture of Oropus. Its strategic 
position in the hands of the enemy seriously threatened Euboea's con- 
tinued possession by the Athenians. The conquest of Oropus imme- 
diately encouraged some Eretrians to pursue plans for rebellion of the 
kind that had already been alive on Euboea the previous year and to 
seek the support of the Spartan fleet at Rhodes." At this time Euboea 
was of vital importance to Athens. When it revolted in the summer 
of 411, Thucydides says "there was greater panic than ever before. 
For neither the disaster in Sicily, though it seemed great at the time, 
nor any other event had ever before frightened them so." The fleet at 
Samos was in revolt, there were no more ships or men to sail them, 
revolution threatened to break out in Athens itself, and now a terrible 
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disaster was added to all of this “in which they had lost not only a 
fleet, but worst of all, Euboea, which was of more value to them than 
Attica. "'^9 

The island wasnoless important to the Athenians a half-year earlier, 
so when they heard of the loss of Oropus, they must have reacted 
swiftly. They need not have learned of the Eretrian mission to Rhodes 
to assume that some such attempt would be made. There must have 
been a temptation to sail at once to Euboea to be sure of its security, 
but such a move would leave the great Spartan fleet at Rhodes free to 
sail north, to raise new rebellions, to rescue Chios, to threaten Samos 
and Lesbos, and even to make its way to the Hellespont and the 
Athenian lifeline. Sober second thoughts would suggest the course the 
Athenians apparently chose: to withdraw to Samos, await events, and 
be in a position to move swiftly either to Euboea or elsewhere as 
necessary. They did not engage the Spartans off Triopium because in 
the uncertainty of the moment they wanted to reach Samos as soon 
as possible in case they needed to go on to Euboea at once. 

On the other hand, when the Spartans received the Eretrian envoys, 
they must have realized how great was the threat to Athens caused 
by the loss of Oropus and anticipated that the Athenians would sail 
to Euboea at once. That would explain their decision to sail north 
from Rhodes after months of inaction. They must have expected that 
the Athenians would sail northwest from Chalce, on the most direct 
route to Euboea, leaving the way to the north, and the relief of Chios, 
free. When they saw the Athenians off Triopium, they gave up hope 
of rescuing Chios and returned to the safety of their main base at 
Miletus, which the withdrawal of the Athenians to Samos had at last 
allowed. 

Whatever the value of these speculations, the Spartans would prob- 
ably have been unable even to attempt a voyage to Chios had there 
not been a change in their relationship with Persia earlier in the winter. 
While the Spartan fleet was still at Rhodes, Tissaphernes experienced 
a change of heart and sought to renew friendly relations with Sparta 
and its allies. He was moved to this decision by several considerations. 
Under the influence of Alcibiades, he had engaged in discussions with 
Athenian envoys to consider a change of alliances, but these talks had 
failed.''*^ Whatever his intentions may have been, the outcome left him 
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without Greek allies and with no adequate force to bring about a 
satisfactory end to the war and the recovery by Persia of its former 
complete control of Asia Minor. He had turned away from Sparta 
because he wanted to wear out both sides, and at the beginning of 
winter, he had thought that the Spartans’ numerical superiority at sea 
made them the stronger power.''' No doubt Lichas’ harsh language 
and lofty talk about liberation frightened him in the same direction, 
but the events of the winter proved his calculations wrong. The Athe- 
nians, though fewer than the enemy, ruled the sea unchallenged while 
the Spartan ships were beached. 

What Tissaphernes feared now was not Spartan victory but Spartan 
desperation. Since their renunciation of Persian aid, the Spartans had 
collected 32 talents from Rhodes. At the rate of 3 obols per man per 
day that would not maintain the crews of the Peloponnesian ships at 
Rhodes for a month, much less the eighty days that Thucydides tells 
us they stayed there.''* As they ran out of money to sustain them, 
Tissaphernes was afraid either that the Spartans “would be compelled 
to fight a naval battle and lose, or that their ships would be emptied 
by desertions and the Athenians would attain their ends without his 
aid; but beyond that, what he feared most was that they would ravage 
the mainland in search of subsistance.”''? Perhaps Tissaphernes 
thought that his recent conversations with the Athenians, though abor- 
tive, would show that he was not permanently bound to the Spartans’ 
cause and make them more reasonable.''* In any case, he wanted the 
Spartan fleet under his control at Miletus, where it could defend that 
strategically important port from Athenian attack and where he could 
keep a watchful eye on its activities. 

Thucydides tells us nothing of the Spartans' reasons for changing 
their attitude and policy, but they are not hard to understand. The 
Persian talks with the Athenians must have alarmed them. Their hopes 
of being able to support their fleet without Persian funds had proved 
to be illusory. Worst of all, the events of the winter had shown that 
they could not hope to defeat the Athenians at sea without a great deal 
of help from the Persians. Money was needed immediately, but the 
behavior of the Spartan leaders both before and after the conclusion 
of the third agreement with Persia suggests that they counted on the 
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vast numbers of the promised Phoenician fleet for any hope of victory 
at sea. For these reasons a chastened Spartan leadership met Tissa- 
phernes at Caunus and negotiated the terms of a treaty, probably late 
in the month of February.''* 

The new agreement resembled the previous one in some ways, con- 
taining a nonaggression clause, reference to Persian financial support, 
and a commitment to wage war and make peace in common, but there 
were significant differences. The formality and detail of the preamble 
suggest that this agreement was meant to be the basis of a formal treaty 
to be ratified by both home governments. ''® This time the signatories, 
in addition to Tissaphernes, are not “King Darius and his sons” but 
"Hieramenes and the sons of Pharnaces” who act “concerning the 
King’s affairs.” The son of Pharnaces can only be Pharnabazus, satrap 
of the Hellespontine region of Asia Minor.'" Pharnabazus may have 
been included at Spartan insistence. "^ At least the Spartans had taken 
his money to fit out ships for action in the Hellespont.’ But King 
Darius may have wanted him involved, too, since the status of Asia 
was at issue. ^? Little is known of Hieramenes, but he appears to have 
been a relative of the Great King. "If so," as Lewis says, "he would 
not be unsuitable as a visiting representative of the King."'*' His pres- 
ence emphasizes the degree to which the Great King, although not 
mentioned in the preamble, was more clearly involved in the shaping 
of this treaty than its predecessors. He had evidently made a specific 
agreement about maintenance of the Peloponnesian ships. There is a 
reference to "the King's ships" and their proposed use, which could 
not have been made unless he was consulted. The first clause of the 
treaty, moreover, deals with the definition of his empire and could not 
have been composed without his direct approval." 

That clause reads: “All the territory of the King that is in Asia shall 


158.57. The heading of the actual treaty recorded by Thucydides in 8.58.1 says it 
was made “in the plain of the Maeander,” and the divergence between the two passages 
has provoked comment. Andrewes has an interesting suggestion that this treaty, unlike 
the first two, was ratified in Sparta, occasioning delay so the negotiations would have 
taken place in Caunus and the formal signing on the Maeander later, perhaps early in 
April (HCT V, 138—139). 
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belong to the King; and about his own territory the King may decide 
whatever he wishes.” The first statement is clearly a concession to 
the Spartans and a concession to the complaints of Lichas. There is 
no mention of the Great King's father or ancestors and the territory 
they once held. Darius limits his practical claims to Asia. The second 
statement has given rise to speculation about possible rejection of 
clauses limiting the Great King's freedom of action contained in the 
Peace of Callias, made with Athens at mid-century, or to some Spartan 
proposals, unknown to us, about the status of the Greek cities in Asia. 
But once again, Lewis' suggestion seems most persuasive: "it may 
simply reflect an angry outburst of the King when faced with the 
difficulty about the definition of his empire. If he is going to accept 
an explicit limitation to Asia . . . there is to be no quibbling about his 
rights there.""^^ 

The most important change is in the plan for waging the war implied 
in the new agreement. Until now the only forces referred to have been 
the Peloponnesian ones summoned and maintained by the king. The 
implicit assumption has been that they will do the fighting and the 
Great King only the paying. It is only later that there is even a sug- 
gestion about bringing in significant royal forces, namely, the Phoe- 
nician fleet." 5 The new agreement, however, introduces a complete 
change of perspective. The Great King's ships are the center of atten- 
tion and the focal point of expectations for military success. Tissa- 
phernes, who remains in charge of the Persian conduct of the war in 
spite of the presence of Pharnabazus and Hieramenes in the preamble, 
will maintain the Peloponnesian forces on the basis of the specific 
financial agreement only until the Great King's ships come. After that 
they may stay on at their own expense or receive money from Tis- 
saphernes, not as a grant but as a loan to be repaid at the end of the 
war, and war is to be waged by both sides in common "when the 
King's ships shall have come." 

We cannot be sure whether the Persians had really decided that the 
war must and could be won by bringing a large Phoenician fleet into 
action. The sorry record of Phoenician warships against Greeks, the 
doubts of Thucydides, and the fact that the fleet never appeared compel 
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us to raise the question." What we cannot doubt is that the firm 
promise of such a reinforcement was the major element in persuading 
the Spartan leaders, including Lichas, to approve an agreement that 
was not substantially better than the one he had so vehemently de- 
nounced.'** The Great King may have abandoned his extravagant 
claims to the conquests of his ancestors, but they were never more 
than a rhetorical phantom, pleasing to Persian vanity and tradition but 
having no substance. 

The Spartans, on the other hand, formally abandoned the Greeks 
of Asia and their own role as liberators, whatever their ultimate in- 
tentions may have been. That was a difficult and humiliating action, 
and we may be sure they would not have taken it unless they felt 
compelled to do so. The events of the winter of 412/11 had clearly 
shown that they could not carry on the war without Persian support. 
Even financial support alone, certainly at the level Tissaphernes and 
the Great King were willing to give it, would not be enough to defeat 
the astonishing resiliency of the Athenians and their continued supe- 
riority in skill, morale, and tactics at sea. Victory over Athens, they 
must have thought, would require not only money to maintain their 
own ships but also a vast increase in the size of the fleet opposing the 
Athenians. Sobering experience had shown them that, except in special 
circumstances, such as a battle fought in narrow enclosed waters like 
those of the Syracuse harbor, they could not hope to defeat the Athe- 
nians at sea without the overwhelming numerical superiority that only 
the Phoenician fleet promised by the Persians could provide. Tissa- 
phernes knew perfectly well that Spartan expectations of the imminent 
arrival of the Persian fleet was the key to the agreement and essential 
for their cooperation. Thucydides tells us that right after the treaty 
had been concluded the satrap set about “preparing to bring the Phoe- 
nician ships,” as he had promised; “at any rate, he wanted to make it 
conspicuous that he was preparing.” 

The renewal of friendly relations with Persia and the financial aid 
it provided gave the Spartans an opportunity to undertake some actions 


"For the performance of the Phoenician navy, see D. Lateiner, TAPA CVI (1976), 
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of their own at once, even before the Great King's ships arrived. Almost 
immediately after their arrival at Miletus, probably early in April, they 
sent a considerable force on foot to the Hellespont under the command 
of the Spartan Dercylidas.'*° The plan may have originated with the 
Milesians, for the first target of the expedition was Abydos, a Milesian 
colony on the Asiatic shore of the Hellespont, but it appears also to 
have been concerted with Pharnabazus, the Hellespontine satrap."' 
The new agreement with Persia seems to have encouraged and enabled 
the Spartans to extend their activities beyond Tissaphernes' province, 
as their original plan and latest orders required. Since we hear nothing 
of new troops coming from the Peloponnesus and since Thucydides 
describes Dercylidas' army as considerable, it seems likely that the 
Spartans were able to recruit many soldiers from the Greeks of Asia 
Minor. Persian money and the promise of victory inherent in the 
expectation of the arrival of the Phoenician fleet appear to have changed 
the attitude of these Greeks, perhaps another important result of the 
recent treaty. At the same time, we should notice that the Spartans 
were compelled to send their army to the Hellespont by land, and it 
has been pointed out "how difficult and tiresome it was for an army 
to cover the long distance [200 to 250 miles] from Ionia to the Helles- 
pont on foot." This is a powerful reminder that the Athenians still 
ruled the sea and that the Spartans were afraid to challenge them 
directly, but it may be that the march of Dercylidas was meant to deal 
with that problem, among others. 

Thucydides tells us nothing of the intentions behind the expedition, 
perhaps because they seem obvious. Clearly, it would be desirable to 
bring about rebellions in parts of the empire as yet untouched by 
defection and thereby deprive the Athenians of resources. To do so 
on the Hellespont, moreover, was even more effective because of the 
threat such rebellions posed to essential Athenian trade and supply 
lines. It was predictable, therefore, that any success in that region 
would force the Athenians to react swiftly by using their fleet in the 
Hellespont, and the nearest Athenian fleet was at Chios. If Dercylidas 


succeeded on the Hellespont, the opportunity might arise to relieve 
Chios. 
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Dercylidas arrived at Abydos, perhaps in early May, and quickly 
brought the rebellion not only to that city but also to Lampsacus two 
days later (see Map 5). The Athenians reacted as might have been 
expected, sending Strombichides to the Hellespont with twenty-four 
ships, some of them transports carrying hoplites. He was able to re- 
cover Lampsacus but not Abydos. The best he could do was to sail 
over to Sestus on the European side and establish it as “a fortress and 
a look-out post for the whole Hellespont.”' But the Spartans had 
obtained a foothold on that vital waterway. 

Word of Dercylidas’ achievement reached Astyochus and the other 
Spartans at Miletus about the same time that some very good news 
from Chios arrived. While the Spartans had been at Rhodes, still not 
daring to sail north to Chios at the risk of a naval battle with the 
Athenians at Chalce and before the movement of the Athenian fleet 
from there led them to go to sea, they had made one small effort to 
help the Chians in another way. They had sent the Spartan officer 
Leon, who had come to Ionia with Antisthenes’ squadron, on a single 
ship to Miletus. There he collected eleven others that had been left 
behind to guard the port and sailed for Chios to replace Pedaritus as 
commander of the island. This was possible only because the main 
Athenian fleet was not at Samos but still at Chalce. At Chios Leon 
joined twenty-four Chian triremes. Against this squadron of thirty- 
six triremes, the Athenians had thirty-two ships; some of them, how- 
ever, were troop transports and not very effective in a battle of tri- 
remes. ?* Leon’s contingent included some of the most zealous fighters 
on the Peloponnesian side: five ships from Thurii, four from Syracuse, 
and one from Anaea, where the oligarchic exiles from Samos were 
settled. "5 Perhaps, although Thucydides does not mention them, the 
extraordinary leaders Dorieus of Thurii and Hermocrates of Syracuse 
were among their cities' contingents. However that may be, Leon's 
force gave a good account of itself. In a tough battle, the Peloponnesian 
ships got the better of the fighting but could not win a decisive victory 
before darkness came. The men were compelled to withdraw into the 
city, and the blockade continued." ^ But the Chians and their allies 
had won the upper hand at sea.'? 


8 62.2-3. 
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The departure of the Athenian force under Strombichides for the 
Hellespont, leaving only 8 ships behind, gave the Chians under Leon 
thorough command of the sea around their island. This gave Astyochus 
the courage to venture out to sea. Cautiously sailing from Miletus, he 
slipped past Samos to Chios. He gathered the Chian and allied ships 
that were there and, in a concerted movement, brought his entire fleet, 
certainly more than 100 warships, to Samos, challenging the Athenians 
to fight. ™® This time it was the Athenians who refused to fight. Al- 
though the Spartans had clear numerical superiority, it was only mar- 
ginally greater than what they had enjoyed at Rhodes the previous 
winter, when the Athenians were the aggressors and the Spartans 
refused to fight. "° Thucydides explains the Athenians’ restraint simply 
and briefly: They did not come out against Antyochus because “they 
were suspicious of one another.”'* The reference is to the civil strife 
that had recently broken out among the Athenians and divided them 
into increasingly hostile factions. '*" 

The result was a complete reversal in the situation. For the moment, 
at least, Athens had lost control of the sea and the initiative in the 
war. The failure to take Miletus when the opportunity was at hand 
had stopped the Athenians from snuffing out the rebellion of Ionia 
before it was fairly started and quickly led to the loss of most of the 
mainland cities and some key islands. Now, with the naval blockade 
of Chios broken, the Athenian hold on that crucial island became 
precarious. Worse yet, the Spartans had achieved a base on the Hel- 


"8.63. Thucydides is not as clear about these movements as we would like. An- 
drewes (HCT V, 153) believes Astyochus slipped past Samos with two ships, collected 
only the twelve ships brought for Miletus by Leon, and brought them back to Miletus, 
from where he sailed with the whole fleet to Samos. The account given here assumes 
that Astyochus gathered all ships stationed at Chios and sailed with them directly to 
Samos, where he met the rest of his fleet coming from Miletus. This would avoid his 
having to sail past Samos again to Miletus with a fleet whose size would make it noticed 
but which was too small to risk a battle. The text will not allow certainty. Thucydides 
gives no numbers for Astyochus' fleet on this occasion, although he specifies its number 
at 112 later (8.79.1), and Busolt (GG III:2, 1455) gives that number for this force. The 
Spartans had at least 94 ships at Miletus and perhaps as many as 36 at Chios, for a 
total of 130. Presumably, they would have left at least a few ships at each place, but 
it seems safe to place the battle fleet that went to Samos at least at 100. 
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anywhere from 100 to 115 ships, a difference of from 26 to 41. 
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lespont that was a deadly threat to the Athenians and would require 
them to shift a major part of their attention to that newly opened 
theater of war. In this difficult situation, the Athenians needed the 
greatest commitment and unity to meet the challenge, but instead they 
were torn by dissension. The beginning of this negative turn of events 
can readily be traced to the decision made under the influence of 
Phrynichus not to fight at Miletus late in the summer of 412. 


5. The Revolutionary Movement 


In 411 the Athenians entered the hundredth year since the expulsion 
of tyranny and the establishment of their freedom. For almost that 
entire period, since the reforms of Cleisthenes in 508/7, they had 
enjoyed a democratic constitution, moderate at first and more complete 
since the changes introduced by Ephialtes and Pericles toward the 
middle of the century. The passage of time and the growth of Athenian 
power and prosperity under the democracy had dampened almost all 
interest in trying to destroy it and replace it with oligarchy, the most 
common form of government among the Greeks. From time to time 
there were rumors of oligarchic plots, but none even reached the stage 
of action.' Most Athenians of the upper class accepted the democracy, 
either vying for leadership within it or standing aloof from politics, 
although almost all leading Athenian politicians until the Peloponne- 
sian War were of noble birth. 

Yet hostility to the idea and reality of democracy did not disappear. 
Greek tradition, after all, was overwhelmingly aristocratic. The epics 
of Homer, the most widely known and influential works of all Greek 
literature, presented a world whose values were entirely aristocratic. 
It was for the nobles to make decisions and give orders and for the 
commoners to know their place and obey.’ The poems of Theognis of 
Megara reflected the bitterness of aristocrats whose world was over- 


"Thucydides (1.107.6) mentions suspicion of a plot to overthrow the democracy 
before the battle of Tanagra in 457 and suspicion of a conspiracy to establish either an 
oligarchy or tyranny just before the Sicilian expedition in 415 (6.60.1). 

Iliad 2.188-278; see M. I. Finley, The World of Odysseus, 2d ed. (New York, 1964), 
113, 118-119. 
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thrown by the political and social upheavals of the sixth century, and 
his words and ideas were remembered and had a powerful influence 
on enemies of democracy well into the fourth century, when they were 
quoted with approval by Plato. Theognis divided mankind into two 
distinct types: the good and noble and the bad and base. The distinction 
is based on birth and establishes a clear and firm tie between social 
status and virtue. The noble alone possesses judgment (gnome) and 
reverence (aidos); therefore, the noble alone is capable of moderation, 
restraint, and justice. These are qualities enjoyed by few, and the 
many who are without them, who lack judgment and reverence, are 
necessarily shameless and arrogant. The good qualities, moreover, are 
acquired only by birth; they cannot be taught: “It is easier to beget 
and rear a man than to put good sense into him. No one has ever 
discovered a way to make a fool wise or a bad man good. . . . If thought 
could be made and put into a man, the son of a good man would never 
become bad since he would obey good counsel. But you will never 
make the bad man good by teaching." 

The Theban poet Pindar, "the Voice of Aristocracy" as Werner 
Jaeger has called him, must have exercised an even greater influence 
on the Athenian upper classes. He lived past the middle of the fifth 
century, and his odes celebrated the athletic triumphs in the games 
that were so important in aristocratic culture. His message was much 
the same as that of Theognis: the nobly born were inherently superior 
to the mass of people intellectually and morally, and the difference 
could not be erased by education. 


The splendor running in the blood has much weight. 
A man can learn and yet see darkly, blow one way, 
then another, walking ever 

on uncertain feet, his mind unfinished and 

fed with scraps of a thousand virtues.* 


The capacity for understanding is innate. Only the natively wise can 
comprehend his poetry and other important things: 


There are many sharp shafts 
in the quiver 


"Theognis 429-438. 
"Nemea 3.40—-42, in The Odes of Pindar, trans. Richmond Lattimore (Chicago, 1959), 
101. 
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under the crook of my arm. 

They speak to the understanding; most men need 
interpreters. 

The wise man knows many things in his blood; the 
vulgar are taught. 

They will say anything. They clatter vainly like 
crows against the sacred bird of Zeus.’ 


The implication of these beliefs is that democracy is, at the very least, 
unwise. To some, it would have seemed unfair and immoral as well. 

In the fourth century, Plato and Aristotle must have been repeating 
old complaints when they pointed out the unfairness of democracy: 
"it distributes a sort of equality to equal and unequal alike";* democratic 
justice is “the enjoyment of arithmetical equality, and not the enjoy- 
ment of proportionate equality on the basis of merit.” These views, 
appearing in philosophical works of the fourth century, show that the 
old idea of the natural and permanent separation between the deserving 
and undeserving classes distinguished by Theognis and Pindar lasted 
through and beyond the war. The Athenian Constitution—a pamphlet 
found among the works of Xenophon although surely written, prob- 
ably in the 420s, not by him but by an unknown author often called 
“The Old Oligarch"—shows clearly that similar feelings existed during 
the war.* The author has been influenced by the dispassionate and 
objective approach of the Sophists, but passionate discontent is ap- 
parent beneath the surface. “As for the constitution of the Athenians, 
I do not praise them for having chosen it, because in choosing it they 
have given the better of it to the vulgar people (poneroi) rather than to 
the good (chrestot).” They use the lot for positions that are safe and 
pay a salary but leave the dangerous jobs of generals and commanders 
of the cavalry to election and “the best qualified men.'* 

By the 420s time and change had altered the basis of distinguishing 
the classes. Whereas noble birth had been the criterion for Theognis 
and Pindar, the importance of money in shaping morality and political 
competence was emphasized by the author of the Athenian Constitution: 


*Olympia 2.86—87, trans. Richmond Lattimore, in ibid., 7-8. 

“Plato, Republic 558C. 

"Arist. Pol. 1317b. 

"For a discussion of this pamphlet and the ideas in it, see Kagan, Outbreak, 138-140. 
For the date, see W.G. Forrest, Kio LI [1970], 107—116, and Ste. Croix, Origins, 308— 
310. 

*Pseudo-Xenophon, Athenaion Politeia 1.1, 3. 
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“In every country the aristocracy is contrasted to the democracy, there 
being in the best people the least licentiousness and iniquity, but the 
keenest eyes for morals; in the people, on the other hand, we find a 
very high degree of ignorance, disorder, and vileness; for poverty more 
and more leads them in the direction of bad morals, thus also the 
absence of education and in the case of some persons the ignorance 
that is due to the want of money.” There can be no doubt that the 
author and men of his class had thought carefully about what a good 
constitution, in contrast to democracy, would be. What they wanted 
was eunomia, the name Tyrtaeus had given to the Spartan constitution 
and that Pindar had applied to the oligarchy of Corinth. In such a 
constitution the best and most qualified men will make the laws. The 
good men (chrestot) will punish the bad (ponerot); only the cbrestoi will 
deliberate about public affairs, “and they will not allow madmen to 
sit in the council or speak in the assembly. But as a result of these 
good measures the people would, of course, fall into servitude.” The 
author understands, therefore, that bad government (kakonomia), de- 
mocracy, that is, is in the interest of the people, and he expects them 
to act in their own interest to preserve it. “But anybody who without 
belonging to the people prefers living in a town under democratic rule 
to living in one oligarchically has prepared himself for being immoral, 
well knowing that it is easier for a bad person to remain unnoticed in 
a town under democratic than in one under oligarchic rule." These 
words leave no doubt that the author and men like him regarded the 
overthrow of the democracy and its replacement by a better consti- 
tution as a moral obligation, but when he wrote, the democracy seemed 
secure and unshakable.'’ 


Ibid. 1.5. 

"Ibid. 1.9. In 1.8 and 9 eunomia, either as a noun or in verbal form, appears three 
times. H. Frisch (The Constitution of the Athenians (Copenhagen, 1942, rpt. New York, 
1976], 201) says “in conservative usage the word simply meant the good old oligarchic 
form of society.” Thucydides (1.18.1) applies the term to the Spartan constitution. 

Ibid. 2.19. 

PR. Sealey (Essays in Greek Politics [New York, 1967], 111-132) has argued that 
“differences of opinion on forms of government” (130) played only a minor role in 
shaping the decisions of the men who made the revolution. If one considers their 
intellectual and moral training and heritage, along with the evidence of the Athenaton 
Politeia, however, that position seems hard to sustain. To change the constitution was 
not merely an intellectual game played by earnest students or sophistic political sci- 
entists, as W. G. Forrest (YCS XXIV [1975], 37-52) seems to imply, nor a function 
of class conflict in the Marxist sense but a moral necessity. For an arguent against 
Sealey’s view along different lines, see P. J. Rhodes, JHS XCII (1972), 115-127. 
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By 411 the practical problems facing the democracy, its failures, 
and its blunders intensified discontent with its institutions at the same 
time that they provided the opportunity to attack them. The removal 
from the scene of respected leaders such as Cimon, Pericles, and even 
Nicias and their replacement by the likes of Cleon, Hyperbolus, and 
even the nobly born but personally disreputable Alcibiades made dem- 
ocratic rule harder for noblemen to accept. The absence of strong, 
respected political leaders created and intensified divisions among the 
Athenians. In 411 the vacuum of leadership seems to have been filled 
increasingly by the Petairiai, the clubs that played an ever more im- 
portant part in Athenian politics, especially among the enemies of 
democracy. * 

The members of these clubs, as well as others in the propertied 
classes, had borne and were still bearing unprecedented financial bur- 
dens. The costs of waging the war were higher than in the earlier years 
because of the existence of a Peloponnesian navy that threatened the 
Athenians' empire and food supply and required them to keep as large 
a fleet as possible at sea the year round. Meanwhile, the expenditure 
from the public treasury to civilians had not diminished but probably 
had increased." At the same time, public revenue was severely cur- 
tailed by rebellions of tribute-paying allies and the reduction of income 
from customs duties caused by the war's interference with commerce. 
The problem was made more intense by a reduction in the number 
of Athenians wealthy enough to assume the financial burden of reli- 
gious and military services required by the state. On the eve of the 
war in 431, the number of Athenian men of hoplite census or above, 
the status required for eligibility to perform these liturgies, may have 
been as high as 25,000. '^ By 411 the great plague and war casualties, 
especially the losses in Sicily, seem to have reduced that number to 
about 9,000." Neither figure is either precise or secure; yet any rea- 
sonable adjustment will still reveal a stunning diminution in the num- 
ber of Athenians available in 411 to pay the state's expenses. 

Those expenses must have been very high if the speeches that have 
come down to us under the name of Lysias are any indication. In one 
of them, a certain Aristophanes is said to have spent almost 15 talents 


"For a discussion of the betairiai, see Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 204—205. 

"See above, 3. 

"That is the estimate of R. Thomsen, Eisphora (Copenhagen, 1964), 162—163. 

"See above, 2. This is the figure given by the speaker in Lys. 20.13 as the number 
of those enrolled as being capable of bearing arms, that is, as hoplites or cavalrymen. 
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on public services, including payments of the special war taxes, and 
service as trierarch.'* In another the speaker recounts his expenditures 
for the years 411/10 to 404/3, a total of almost 10 talents. His list 
provides us with evidence of the variety of public obligations imposed 
upon Athens' wealthier citizens: he produced tragic and comic dramas; 
paid for choral competitions, dancers, athletic contests, and trireme 
races; equipped six triremes for battle in seven years; and during that 
time twice contributed his share of the eisphora." To be sure, he boasts 
that he spent four times what was legally required, so the less generous 
men of his class might have had to spend no more than 2.5 talents 
during the same period, but even that was a very high sum. We must 
remember that a talent consisted of 6,000 drachmas, that a drachma 
was a very good day's pay in the late fifth century, and that in those 
years an Athenian citizen rowing in the fleet was expected to get by 
on half that amount. Another way of understanding the meaning of 
these sums is to note that Nicias, one of the richest men in Athens, 
was expected to leave an estate of no more than 10o talents and that 
his son, not a notorious wastrel, left no more than 14 talents to his 
heir. There is good reason to think that the fortunes of many Athenian 
families were seriously reduced by public services during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War.” By 411, and especially in the years since the Sicilian 
disaster, the unprecedented expense would already have been strongly 
felt, and it would not take much imagination for the propertied classes 
to see that there would be similar and even greater demands in the 
future. 

The moral standing of the democratic regime, the alleged foolishness 
of its policies and incompetence of their execution, the decline in the 
quality of leadership, and the heavy burden of public financial obli- 
gations were all problems of long standing for those Athenians skeptical 
of the democracy, although all of them were intensified in the years 
after Sicily. The new element in 411 was the dismal prospect for 
success or even survival in the war against the Peloponnesians. The 
dismay after the Sicilian disaster had quickly given way to determi- 
nation and action. The Athenian response to rebellion in the empire 


*Lys. 19.4243. The speech is dated to about 388/87, at the end of the Corinthian 
War, and so the total must include a good deal spent after the Peloponnesian War. 
One expenditure mentioned, however, is for the Sicilian expedition from 415 to 413, 
so some considerable portion must have been spent during the earlier war. 

Lys. 21.1-5. 

PLys. 19.45—48. 
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had been remarkably successful and seemed to be on the point of 
stamping it out entirely. Had the Athenian forces been able to recover 
Miletus and Chios, the Persians might well have decided that the 
reports of Athens' imminent demise had been greatly exaggerated and 
withdrawn their support from the Peloponnesians, putting an end to 
Sparta's Aegean adventure and the threat to the Athenian Empire. 

That opportunity, however, had been lost as a result of Phrynichus' 
decision at Miletus. Instead, the rebellion had spread to the Hellespont 
and threatened the Athenian lifeline. The emergency reserve fund was 
gone, and the treasury was empty." Tissaphernes had healed the 
breach with the Spartans and promised to bring the Phoenician fleet 
into action against the Athenians.” Finally, the Spartans had gained 
a foothold on the Hellespont and threatened to cut Athens' supply 
lines and win the war. The installation of proboulot in 413 had already 
changed the democratic constitution to a degree. In the face of these 
difficulties and dangers, it would not be surprising to find many Ath- 
enians in favor of further change in the domestic situation, some cur- 
tailment of democratic practices, a more efficient arrangement, and 
perhaps even a change of regime. History is full of examples of states, 
even democracies, abandoning their ordinary practices in wartime, 
especially in times of crisis. Great Britain put aside ordinary political 
competition in 1940 and formed a national government. The form of 
the cabinet was changed, placing the administration in the hands of a 
very few men and almost dictatorial power in the hands of Winston 
Churchill, who was both prime minister and minister of defence. There 
was every reason, even for loyal democrats, to favor some limitation 
on the democracy, and this was even truer for its enemies. 

It is evidence of the powerful general support for the traditional full 
democracy and of the oligarchs' lack of initiative that the movement 
to alter the constitution did not begin in Athens. The instigator was 
the renegade Alcibiades, whose sense of self-preservation and undi- 
minished appetite for power and glory led him to seek his restoration 
to the Athens that had condemned and cursed him only a few years 
earlier. He was an outlaw to both the Athenians and Spartans, and 


?'[n June of 411 the democratic leaders of the Athenians at Samos said that the city 
was no longer supplying money for them: ot ye pte &pyyopuov eyov Ett Tréjumevv, so 
that the soldiers had to get their own: avroi étropitovto (8.76.6). Xenophon confirms 
this statement by reporting that in the following winter the Athenian generals in the 
Hellespont had to spend time collecting money: apporepor TipyopoAoymkóres (1.1.12). 

See above, 98-99. 
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his only security lay in the protection offered by Tissaphernes, but 
his situation was precarious, for the satrap was a wily man, ambitious 
and keenly aware of his own interests. He was using Alcibiades surely 
no less than the Athenian was attempting to use him, and it was only 
a matter of time before the Persian’s interests might lead him to aban- 
don his protégé. Alcibiades’ plan, therefore, was to take advantage of 
his influence with Tissaphernes and to gain Persian support, safety, 
and victory for the Athenians.”’ To this end, he sent communications 
to “the most important men among them,” presumably the generals, 
trierarchs, and other influential individuals, asking them to mention 
him—and, no doubt, the great influence he had with Tissaphernes— 
“to the best people.”’* They were to say that he wanted to return to 
Athens but only if they established an oligarchy instead of the base 
democracy that had banished him. In that case, he would come back, 
bringing the friendship and support of Tissaphernes with him. These 
messages had the intended effect, “for the Athenian soldiers at Samos 
perceived that he had influence with Tissaphernes," and envoys from 
the camp left Samos to discuss the situation with him." 

Although Thucydides' narrative makes clear the vital part played 
by Alcibiades in starting the oligarchic movement, his own judgment 
places the emphasis elsewhere. “But even more than the influence and 
promises of Alcibiades, of their own accord, the trierarchs and the 
most important men among the Athenians at Samos were eager to 
destroy the democracy.”’* Most scholars have emphasized the initiative . 
taken by Alcibiades without noticing the nuance provided by Thu- 
cydides, but the difference should not be overlooked.’’ Here we have 
not a statement of fact but an interpretation of why the Athenian 
leaders at Samos, all of them, acted as they did (for Thucydides makes 


78.47. 

7*8.47.2 

758,47.2; 8.48.1. 

758,47.2; TÒ 8€ TAEOV kai ATO TAY atv ot èv Tf) Lapw tpiypapxoi te TOV 
"A8nvacov kai SvvaTo To To, Gpp.mvTo és TÒ kara cat THY SHWOKpaTiav. 

”The vast majority of scholars have given the greatest proininence to the role of 
Alcibiades. Perhaps the strongest statements are by Grote (VIII, 7): "Such was the 
first originating germ of that temporary calamity which so nearly brought Athens to 
absolute ruin, called the Oligarchy of Four Hundred: a suggestion from the same exile 
who had already so deeply wounded his country by sending Gylippus to Syracuse. . . 
," and M. F. McGregor, who says that Alcibiades "plotted the oligarchic revolution 
that produced the Four Hundred” (Phoenix XIX [1965], 42). E. F. Bloedow, citing the 
passage quoted above in n. 26, emphasizes the eagerness of the Athenian plotters on 
Samos (Alcibiades Reexamined [Wiesbaden, 1973], 34, n. 213). 
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no distinction or exception) and what their intentions were. Careful 
readers of Thucydides have rightly warned of the need to distinguish 
between his report of facts, which have the highest claim to our belief, 
and his interpretations, which are open to greater question.”* In this 
case, especially, we must be cautious, for in the one specific instance 
we can check, Thucydides is clearly wrong. Who “the most important 
men among the Athenians" may have been we can only guess, and we 
do not know who the trierarchs at Samos were, with one exception, 
Thrasybulus, the son of Lycus of Steiria.? Thucydides tells us that 
when the Samian people learned of an oligarchic plot to overthrow the 
democracy in Samos they came to Thrasybulus, among others, *who 
seemed always to be especially opposed to the conspirators.”*° Thras- 
ybulus and his colleagues then rallied the sailors to the defense of the 
Samian democracy and put down the oligarchic uprising. Soon after, 
they compelled all of the soldiers, and especially those who had been 
involved with the oligarchs, to swear an oath of loyalty to the democ- 
racy." The newly sworn, thoroughly democratic army then deposed 
its generals and elected new, reliably democratic ones in their stead, 
among them Thrasybulus." He would spend the rest of the war as a 
loyal democratic general and emerge from it as the hero who resisted 


"See the perceptive remarks of G. E. M. de Ste. Croix: “Thucydides was such a 
remarkably objective historian that he himself has provided sufficient material for his 
own refutation. The news columns in Thucydides, so to speak, contradict the editorial 
Thucydides, and the editor does not always speak with the same voice" (Historia III 
[1954-1955], 3). P. J. Rhodes' warnings about Thucydides' account of the events of 
411 are also apposite: "He was in exile when these events took place, and therefore 
had the advantage of not being directly implicated and the disadvantage of being 
dependent on what others told him. He has added to the facts a good deal of inter- 
pretation. He was a writer proud of his ability to probe beneath the surface and to 
discern what was ‘really’ happening, what the ‘real’ aims of the men involved were; 
and though we may well think his judgment shrewd we must follow it with caution. 
It is of course true that men often have aims which they will not acknowledge in public; 
but most men act from mixed motives for much of the time, and (though they may 
have other aims too) are not often wholly insincere in the aims which they do profess 
in public. Concentration on one motive, to the exclusion of others, is to be suspected 
as much when indulged in by the best of ancient authorities as when indulged in by 
modern scholars. Thucydides’ statements of what men ‘really’ wanted are not factual 
statements of the same kind as his statements of what they publicly said or did; and 
if we accept only those aims which he claims to have detected beneath the surface we 
may distort the truth more than if we recognize only those professed aims which he 
disallows" (JHS XCII [1972], 115-116). 

?*On Thrasybulus, see HCT V, 264; and Davies, APF, 240. 

8.73.4. 

"8.73.58; 75- 

8.76.2. 
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and finally overthrew the oligarchy of the Thirty Tyrants and restored 
democracy to Athens. No Athenian has a better claim to the title of 
convinced and loyal democrat than Thrasybulus, and none less de- 
serves the accusation of being “eager to destroy the democracy,” yet 
he is included among the men against whom Thucydides makes that 
charge. If Thucydides is mistaken or misinformed in this instance, he 
may be equally wrong in other cases, so we must not simply accept 
his opinions without question but examine each case on its own merits. 
Certainly, Thrasybulus was one of those at Samos who received Al- 
cibiades’ words warmly and favored bringing him back.” For him, at 
least, Alcibiades’ proposal represented something different from a long- 
awaited opportunity to overthrow Athenian democracy, and there is 
reason to think that he was not alone. 

So we may well believe that the movement to bring back Alcibiades 
and to alter the form of government in Athens was suggested by the 
Athenian renegade for his own reasons and accepted by the Athenian 
leaders at Samos for theirs, but the reasons of that group were clearly 
not all the same. Within this group at Samos, even at this early stage 
(perhaps in November of 412),'* we can discern two very different 
factions. One was that of Thrasybulus. “He always held to the same 
opinion," says Thucydides, “that they should recall Alcibiades.” This 
means that at some time, at least, he was willing to accept limitations 
on the Athenian democracy, for Alcibiades’ first messages to the Ath- 
enian notables at Samos was to that effect.” In fact, if we accept 
Thucydides’ report of Alcibiades’ demands as both accurate and pre- 
cise, we might believe that Thrasybulus was even prepared to over- 
throw the democracy and replace it with an oligarchy. In light of his 
later actions, it is hard to believe that of the great democratic hero, 
and it is possible that Thucydides’ informant was wrong in this par- 
ticular instance. More likely, Alcibiades did use such words, but 
Thrasybulus and men like him balked at it and forced him to change 
his language. When a delegation from Samos crossed over to meet with 
him, at any rate, he no longer used the offensive word oligarchy but 
promised to return and perform his wonders “if the Athenians were 


8.76.7; 81.1. 

"Busolt, GG III:2, 1467. 

8.81.1. 

*°8.47.2. Here and throughout my discussion of Athenian politics in this volume I 
am indebted to W. J. McCoy, “Theramenes, Thrasybulus and the Athenian Moder- 
ates," Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1970. 
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not under a democracy.” The subtle shift in language was probably 
real and a concession to men like Thrasybulus who were prepared to 
alter the constitution but not to move to oligarchy.” 

No matter how we interpret the language, however, there is no 
escaping the fact that as early as November of 412 and in the months 
following, Thrasybulus was ready to limit and alter the powers of the 
Athenian democracy. Although he knew Alcibiades’ condition for re- 
turn, he persuaded the Athenian forces at Samos to vote to grant 
Alcibiades immunity from prosecution, recall him to duty, and elect 
him general, and it was he who personally sailed across to Tissaphernes 
and brought Alcibiades back to Samos. ** Why did this great democratic 
paladin act in this way? Thucydides’ answer is simple and clear: “He 
brought Alcibiades back to Samos thinking that the only safety for 
Athens was if he could bring Tissaphernes away from the Peloponne- 
sians and over to their side.” Thrasybulus was convinced that without 
a Persian breach with Sparta, Athens was doomed. Winning the war 
required winning over Persia, and he believed that only Alcibiades 
could do that. If salvation meant placing limits on the democracy, 
Thrasybulus was willing, although he would resist excessive depar- 
tures from the existing constitution.” 

We can get a good idea of what limitations Thrasybulus regarded 
as acceptable from Alcibiades' reply to the mission sent by the Four 
Hundred at Athens in the summer of 411 to the forces at Samos. By 
that time, Alcibiades had been rejected as not "suitable" for oligarchy 
by the Four Hundred at Athens. His future prospects lay with the 
forces at Samos and especially with their leader Thrasybulus. It is 
more than unlikely that the flexible renegade would specify conditions 
that were not in accord with those of Thrasybulus. In fact, it would 
be surprising if those conditions were not shaped, in part at least, to 
suit his views. Alcibiades required that the council of Four Hundred, 
the ruling body of the oligarchy, be disbanded and the old democratic 
council of Five Hundred be restored. But he approved the curtailment 


The first passage says Alcibiades wanted to come home: èt óAvyopxíq (8.47.2). 
The second says that he will gain Persian friendship for Athens: ei ph SqyLoKpatoivto 
(8.48.1). As McCoy points out, Thucydides does not report Alcibiades as using the 
term oligarchy again (^l heramenes," 24). 

8 81.1; 82.1. 

?8.81.1. 

*'For a good discussion of the importance in Athens and Samos at this time of the 
idea of safety or salvation of the city, awrnpia, see E. Lévy, Athenes devant la défaite 
de 404, bistoire d'une crise idéologique (Paris, 1976), 16-27. 
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of pay for public services and the rule of the Five Thousand, the limited 
group of citizens who exercised privileges formerly open to the full 
democratic assembly.*' 

Thrasybulus was unwilling to accept oligarchy in the form of the 
rule of the council of Four Hundred, but he was willing to curtail the 
rights and privileges of the people to receive pay and to exercise fully 
their political function to the extent of accepting a fully competent 
citizen body as small as about Five Thousand. In what political cat- 
egory does such a man belong? He cannot be called an oligarch, as we 
have seen; no ancient author ever speaks of him in that way, and no 
contemporary Athenian would have thought such a designation ap- 
propriate. Neither was he an uncompromising, or what modern his- 
torians have traditionally called a “radical,” democrat; else he would 
have resisted any limit to the people’s power. What is left is the tra- 
ditional designation “moderate,” a term that suits Thrasybulus per- 
fectly and, in the sense described above, one that does not have merely 
loose connotations but clearly denotes a political position. * 

The other group involved in the discussions with Alcibiades fully 
deserves Thucydides’ description as men who sought to destroy the 
democracy and to establish an oligarchy of their own accord. Thu- 
cydides mentions the names of two of these men who took part in the 
conspiracy at Samos: Phrynichus and Peisander.** Neither man was 
an oligarch of long standing. Both, in fact, had reputations for being 


*'8.86.6. For a discussion of the privileges of the Five Thousand see Chapter 8. The 
issue is whether that body had exclusive access to all of the rights of citizenship or 
merely to the right of holding office. 

“The concept that Athenian politics in 411 is best understood in terms of three 
factions:—radical democrats (or merely “democrats”), moderates (moderate democrats, 
moderate oligarchs, or simply "moderates"), and oligarchs—dates from at least nine- 
teenth-century historians such as Beloch, Meyer, and Busolt and has been the usual 
way of understanding the situation ever since. R. Sealey (Essays in Greek Politics [New 
York, 1967], 110—132, and especially 127—130) has dismissed the importance and even 
existence of a group such as the “moderates,” at least from a constitutional point of 
view. He rightly dismisses Alcibiades as not deserving such a designation and much 
less persuasively argues against Theramenes' right to the title. He says nothing, how- 
ever, about Thrasybulus, which is a serious omission. The evidence makes it clear that 
some Athenians favored oligarchy unequivocally, others would brook no change what- 
ever, and still others stood between these two rigid positions. This third group was 
inevitably more varied than the other two, and its members had less in common. Some 
leaned more to one extreme and some to the other, but all can conveniently, accurately, 
and significantly be called moderates. If such a category did not already exist, we 
should need to invent it. 
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demagogues; Peisander had played an important role in the prosecu- 
tions during the scandals of 415, and Phrynichus was clearly a suc- 
cessful democratic politician." We cannot tell whether these 
democratic politicians joined the conspiracy to establish an oligarchy 
in 411 from a sincere change in conviction or for reasons of personal 
advantage. The speaker in Lysias' speech in "Defense against the 
Charge of Subverting Democracy," delivered a few years after the 
war, charges both men with helping establish the oligarchy because 
they feared punishment for the many offenses they had committed 
against the Athenian people." The speech is tendentious and the 
charges vague, but there may have been some truth behind them. 
Peisander must have made many enemies in his vigorous investigations 
of the scandals of 415. It was he who helped turn the inquiry into a 
general reign of terror, and it was he who proposed the decree lifting 
the ban against torturing Athenian citizens during the inquisition.“ 
There would surely be many with charges to bring against him, many 
to sympathize with them, and much for him to explain. Of Phrynichus’ 
career before 412/11 we know little, but his performance as general in 
that year must already have been controversial by November of 412. 
About a year earlier, he had opposed the unanimous opinion of the 
other Athenian generals and withdrawn from Miletus, avoiding a naval 
battle that might have crushed the Ionian rebellion at once.* The 
immediate result had been the abandonment of Amorges to the Per- 
sians. In the year since, Athenian fortunes had gone from bad to worse. 
As we shall see, some Athenians were ready to blame Phrynichus.** 


“Lysias (25.9) speaks of them as demagogues who later turned to oligarchy. In the 
case of Peisander the title is clearly justified, for he was a frequent butt of the comic 
poets (HCT V, 116), and Andocides (1.36) describes him, along with Charicles, as 
being thought of in 415 as the most well disposed to the people: esvovotator etwa TH 

npo. For his role in the prosecutions of 415, see And. 1.27, 36, 43, and HCT IV, 
383-388. For a defense of Peisander against the charges of hypocrisy, opportunism, 
and self-seeking, see A. G. Woodhead, AJP LXXV (1954), 132-146. The position of 
Phrynichus before 411 is more difficult to determine, but there is no good reason to 
reject Lysias’ listing of him alongside Peisander as a well-known democratic politician 
wholater wentovertooligarchy. The cautious conclusion of HCT (V, 59—60) is justified: 
“All that we can certainly say is that Phrynichos was a man with a long public career, 
who could be labelled as a democratic leader and inspired enough trust to be appointed 
general in 411 at an advanced age, presumably on the basis of his past record in office." 

“Lys. 25.9. 

“And. 1.36, 43. 

“78.27. 

"8.54.3. 
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Both men, therefore, may well have had pressing personal reasons to 
fear the continuation of democracy and so to favor a change. 
Whatever their motives, these men, unlike Thrasybulus, did not 
join the movement to make possible the return of Alcibiades, the 
reversal of Persian support, and therefore an Athenian victory. Phryn- 
ichus resisted the return of Alcibiades from the outset, denied that he 
could do what he promised, intrigued to prevent his return, and became 
active in the conspiracy only after Alcibiades and the prospect of 
Persian help had been excluded from it.** Peisander, after he learned 
that Alcibiades could not or would not deliver Persian support, joined 
in excluding him from their future plans and then took a leading part 
in trying to establish oligarchy in Athens. Once they joined the 
movement, these men were firmly, vigorously, and permanently com- 
mitted to the oligarchical cause. Thucydides says of Phrynichus that 
"heshowed himself, beyond all others, the most eager for the oligarchy; 
...once he set to work he revealed himself as the most reliable." 
Peisander was the one who put forth the motion to establish the oli- 
garchy of the Four Hundred and, according to Thucydides, was the 
man in the public arena who played the greatest and most zealous part 
in the destruction of the democracy. He also took the lead in forming 
an oligarchic conspiracy on Samos, and when the oligarchy was over- 
thrown at Athens, he went over to the Spartan camp at Decelea.” 
Although Peisander and Phrynichus may have come to the position 
for purely opportunistic reasons, both clearly and fully deserve the 
designation “oligarchs.” The men on Samos, then, who came together 
and decided to negotiate with Alcibiades were from the first divided 
into two distinct types whom we may call “oligarchs” and “moderates.” 
The response of the "trierarchs and the most important men" at 
Samos to Alcibiades’ messages was to send representatives to hold 
discussions with Alcibiades. Thucydides does not mention any names, 
but Peisander and Thrasybulus were probably members of the dele- 
gation.’ There they heard the same promises to bring over to Athens’ 


*?8.48.4—7; 50-51; 68.3. 

98.56; 63.3-4. 

?'8.63.5. 

78.67; 73.2; 98.1. 

78.48.1. Thucydides merely says that tuvés crossed over from Samos. Nepos (Ak. 
3) names Peisander as one of the intermediaries, calling him a general, which he was 
not. Perhaps he was a trierarch, although we have no evidence to that effect. In any 
case, his leading role in the entire affair makes his participation likely (see Busolt, GG 
HI:2, 1467, n. 2). The suggestion that Thrasybulus took part derives from his position 
as trierarch and his continuing close association with Alcibiades. 
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side not only Tissaphernes but also the Great King of Persia. This 
time the condition he set, if Thucydides’ paraphrase is precise, was 
that he would do these things “if they did not retain the democracy, 
for in that way the King would have greater trust in them.”** We may 
guess that moderates like Thrasybulus had reacted badly to the word 
oligarchy in Alcibiades’ earlier communications and that the alert exile 
had adjusted his language to reduce unnecessary friction. "Not to retain 
the democracy" could be understood differently by moderates and 
oligarchs but "replacing the base democracy with an oligarchy" would 
not.” When they returned to Samos with their report, the important 
men who had sent them were much encouraged. Thucydides still does 
not distinguish among them, saying of all of them that they had great 
hopes of bringing the government into their own hands and also of 
overcoming the enemy. ^ No doubt, the two factions we have discerned 
emphasized different aspects of those hopes. 

The next step was for the leaders to form "those suitable" into an 
effective political body by means of an oath." Thucydides calls this 
political body a xynomosia, which often means conspiracy, with all of 
its nasty connotations, and he may have intended that sense. But the 
word may also mean merely a group of men united for political pur- 
poses and bound by an oath. Thucydides uses the same word to de- 
scribe the political clubs of long standing in Athens, and when 
Thrasybulus organized the democratic forces at Samos, he had them 
swear an oath of loyalty to the democracy. Whatever Thucydides 
meant, we should not think of this organization as a secret cell limited 
to a few conspirators. "Those suitable" probably included soldiers from 
the ranks, for many of the thousand hoplites sent on the Milesian 
campaign were at Samos.” The organization certainly included Thras- 
ybulus and, therefore, could not have been simply an oligarchic 
conspiracy. 

The organization's next step makes it clear that secrecy was not an 
important part of its character, for it called the men of the Athenian 


5*8,48.1: €i wr SyLOKpaTotvTo (oUro yap àv mw Te0g ot pâiov BaoiuMéa). 

** This is the suggestion of McCoy, “Theramenes,” 24, who seems to have been the 
first to notice the change in terms. 

*°8. 48.1. This is my understanding of this difficult passage. For a discussion of the 
textual problems, see HCT V, 107-108. 

8.48.2. 

**8. 54.4; 74.2. 

*HCT V, 106, 108; Busolt, GG III:2, 1467, n. 2. 
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forces at Samos together “and openly told the many that the King 
would be their friend and provide them with money if they took back 
Alcibiades and were not governed by a democracy.” Thus the soldiers 
and sailors were told everything that the members of the organization 
knew. There was no use of the word oligarchy, but that word had been 
abandoned by Alcibiades himself in his private conversations with 
organization leaders. If the common man did not know that plans to 
establish a narrow and permanent oligarchy lurked in the hearts of 
some members, neither did insiders such as Thrasybulus. 

“The mob,” as Thucydides refers to the assembly of soldiers and 
sailors, “even if it was somewhat annoyed at the moment by what had 
been done, subsided into silence because of the hopeful prospect of 
pay from the King.”*' This account of what must have been a heated 
and extended discussion is both tendentious and brief. The implication 
is that the Athenian forces at Samos were prepared to allow the res- 
toration of the traitor Alcibiades and an attenuation of their beloved 
democracy because of greed.” The passage brings to mind Thucydides’ 
explanation of the popular enthusiasm for the Sicilian campaign of 415. 
"The mass of the people and the soldiers hoped to get money at the 
moment and to make an addition to their empire from which they 
would have a never ending source of income."? Whatever the reasons 
the ordinary fighting men of Athens may have had for supporting the 
Sicilian expedition, they had stronger motives than greed for being 
willing to consider even unwelcome proposals late in 412 and to think 
such unthinkable thoughts as were being proposed to them. The sal- 
vation of their city was at issue, perhaps their own lives and those of 
their families, for they could not be sure that a victorious and vengeful 
enemy would not treat Athens as the Athenians had treated Scione 
and Melos. No doubt there were outcries at the suggestion of Alci- 
biades' return and even louder ones at talk of not being governed by 
a democracy. Probably the intervention of trusted men such as Thras- 
ybulus helped calm the gathering and remind the men that by swal- 
lowing such bitter pills they could obtain the financial support that 
would allow them to carry on the war and win it.“ 


8 48.2. 

5'8.48.3. 

“Meyer (GdA, IV, 286) has caught the sense well: “To the crowd of sailors who 
were told of Alcibiades' demands and promises the prospect of plentiful wages was 
welcome in the highest degree.” See also Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 233. 
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After the meeting with the soldiers and sailors, the leaders of the 
movement held a session with most of those friendly to it to consider 
further Alcibiades’ proposals. Everyone approved, except Phrynichus, 
who opposed them totally. His speech appears to have responded, in 
turn, to each of the arguments that had been made in support of the 
proposals. He did not believe that the Great King could be brought 
over to the Athenian side, for his interests pointed in the opposite 
direction. The Athenians no longer had a monopoly of effective sea 
power in the Aegean and had lost major cities of their empire to the 
Peloponnesians, so the Persians had less reason than before to purchase 
Athenian friendship. They mistrusted the Athenians, from whom they 
had suffered much over many years, whereas the Peloponnesians had 
not done them any harm. Someone must have suggested that if the 
Athenians replaced their democracy with an oligarchy, it would ease 
their imperial problems; cities that had rebelled, usually under oli- 
garchic leadership, would return to fealty and further uprisings would 
be prevented. To this Phrynichus replied with a hard-headed analysis 
of the realities of empire that rejected the primacy of the class struggle. 
None of these predictions would come true, he said, for none of the 
allies “will want to be enslaved with either an oligarchy or a democracy 
rather than to be free under whichever of these happens to exist. "^ 
The allies took even less comfort in the rule of the Athenian upper 
classes than in that of the commoners, for the former profited most 
from the empire and were less careful about due process. ^ 

Phrynichus’ most important argument, however, was that Alci- 
biades was not to be trusted. He cared nothing for oligarchy or de- 
mocracy. He wanted a change in the current constitution merely to 
make possible his own recall at the request of his partisans. If his plan 
went forward, Athens would be torn by civil strif e, something it could 
not afford at this dangerous moment. Alcibiades could not deliver 
Persian support; he could not bring back rebellious allies or prevent 
future rebellions. At present, therefore, Phrynichus saw no virtue in 
any of the proposals.” 

Phrynichus' advice was to reject the advances of Alcibiades and go 


*°8.48.5. I agree with D. W. Bradeen (Historia IX [1960], 268—269) that this is a 
correct estimation of the attitude of the Greeks within the Athenian Empire and that 
Thucydides shared that view as he makes clear in 8.64. For a different view see Ste. 
Croix, Historia III (1954-1955), 1-41. 

*8.48.4-6. For a valuable discussion of these points see HCT V, 110-113. 

°8.48.4, 7. 
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on as before, but it was precisely because that path seemed both prof- 
itless and dangerous that the movement had taken shape. Accepting 
Phrynichus’ advice would mean an end to the movement, and some 
scholars have thought that this was his intention, that late in 412 he 
had not yet turned against democracy.“ That is difficult to believe, 
for not only did he appear as a key figure in the conspiracy within a 
few months, but more to the point, he would not have been invited 
to this private meeting of friends of the movement if he had been 
hostile to it. His opposition must be attributed not to constitutional 
preference but toa more practical motive: dislike and fear of Alcibiades. 
We are not informed when those feelings arose or what the reasons 
for them were. A speaker in the law courts refers to Phrynichus as a 
sykopbantes, an informer for pay. If there is more than slander in the 
charge, we might guess that there had been occasion for Phrynichus 
to annoy a man whose way of life was a standing invitation to inform- 
ers.” A more likely source of conflict might be found in Phrynichus’ 
career as a democratic politician, which almost surely put him in con- 
flict with Alcibiades before his departure for Sicily. All of this is only 
conjecture, but we should not doubt that Phrynichus already consid- 
ered Alcibiades a dangerous enemy when he spoke at the meeting of 
the movement's notables at Samos.” Perhaps others knew of his private 
motives, and that may help explain the absence of any support for 
him. In any case, he persuaded no one, and the meeting decided to 
accept Alcibiades' proposals. They appointed an embassy under the 
leadership of Peisander to go to Athens and work to bring about the 


return of Alcibiades and to put down the current democracy in order 
to win over Tissaphernes."' 


Grote (VIII, 10) says: "Though Phrynichus was afterwards one of the chief or- 
ganizers of the oligarchical movement, when it became detached from, and hostile to 
Alkibiades, yet under the actual circumstances he discountenanced it altogether." See 
also Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 234), who says that Phrynichus was at this time "an active 
democrat." 

“Lys. 20.11—12. 

""That is made clear in Phrynichus’ letter to Astyochus sent immediately after the 
meeting. In it he informed the Spartan admiral of the conspiracy and of Alcibiades’ 
part in it, excusing his own treachery on the grounds that "it was pardonable to plot 
evil against a man who was his enemy even to the disadvantage of the state": Evyyvap.nv 
8€ elvan éavrÓ) nepi avdpos ToAEpion kai p.erà TOD THs TOAEWS GEYLPSPOY kakóv TL 
BovAevew (8.50.2). But Phrynichus had no reason to know that Alcibiades had already 
become his enemy as a result of his speech at Samos. As far as we know, the speech 
had not yet been reported to Alcibiades, nor had he reacted to it. The evidence seems 
to support the idea of a preexisting hostility. 
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Phrynichus now found himself in a most dangerous position. The 
news of his opposition would certainly get to Alcibiades before too 
long, and the plan to recall the renegade was under way. He needed 
a scheme to prevent the return of his enemy, and he produced an 
imaginative and daring one. Phrynichus wrote a letter secretly to As- 
tyochus, the Spartan navarch who was at Miletus, revealing the details 
of Alcibiades’ plot, including the plan to bring Tissaphernes and the 
Persians over to the Athenian side. His excuse, as we have seen, was 
the hostility of Alcibiades and the threat it posed to his own safety. 
Apparently, Phrynichus had not yet learned of Alcibiades’ flight from 
the Peloponnesian camp and assumed that Astyochus could easily lay 
hands on the Athenian exile.” The stratagem, therefore, would have 
been doomed from the first if Astyochus had merely done the obvious 
and ignored the letter about which he could do nothing. Instead, he 
took the initiative and went to Magnesia to see Tissaphernes and Al- 
cibiades. He told them the contents of the letter and established a close 
relationship with Tissaphernes. It was later rumored that his actions 
in this affair and in other matters were prompted by bribes from the 
satrap.” 

Alcibiades’ reaction was to write a letter to those in charge at Samos 
revealing Phrynichus’ treachery and asking that they put him to death. 
Phrynichus was now in great peril. His mistake about the whereabouts 
of Alcibiades and his misjudgment of Astyochus had produced a sit- 
uation in which he might be killed by the leaders at Samos even before 
the restoration of his enemy. He now concocted an even more imag- 
inative and desperate scheme. He wrote another letter to Astyochus, 
complaining of his breach of honor, but offering a great opportunity. 
He was prepared to offer the Peloponnesians a way to destroy the 
entire Athenian army at Samos, since it was without walls. He ex- 
plained his action, once again on the grounds of the increased danger 
to his own life at the hands of his greatest enemy. Once again Astyo- 
chus turned the information over to Alcibiades. 

Somehow Phrynichus learned that Astyochus had betrayed him and 
was working against his interests.’* Alcibiades had again written a 
letter to Samos, which had all but arrived, telling of Phrynichus' latest 


” This point is well made by H. D. Westlake in JHS LXXVI (1956), 101. Although 
I do not accept some of his conclusions, I have learned much from his close and 
perceptive reading of Thucydides. 

8.50.3; 83.3. 
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treachery. Once again Phrynichus’ strong nerve and quick wit pro- 
duced a stratagem. Before the accusation could arrive, he told the army 
at Samos that he had received information of an enemy plan to attack 
the Athenian camp, just as he had secretly urged. He told the Ath- 
enians to be watchful and to build fortifications to defend against the 
attack, and so they did. When Alcibiades’ letter arrived soon after, its 
effect had already been undermined by Phrynichus’ trick. Alcibiades, 
already suspected by many Athenians, was thought to have given 
further evidence of his untrustworthiness. The Athenians believed that 
Alcibiades knew of the Peloponnesians’ plans because of his association 
with them and was acting out of personal enmity in claiming that 
Phrynichus knew about them too. Instead of doing Phrynichus harm, 
the letter raised his credibility, for he had warned the Athenians of 
precisely the danger Alcibiades described. " 

That isthe story, essentially as Thucydides tells it, and it is a difficult 
one to understand fully. One scholar has gone so far as to deny the 
reality of the entire incident, to assert that there were no such letters 
and that the story was created from whole cloth by Alcibiades to 
destroy his enemy Phrynichus, but there is no reason to go that far.” 
We must believe that the bizarre epistolary exchange took place and 
try to understand the actions and motives of the participants. Some 
questions arise at once; how could a man as shrewd as Phrynichus be 
so foolish as to speak out against the plan to bring back Alcibiades in 
a company strongly committed to his return? How could he have acted 
out of fear, as Thucydides says, when everywhere he shows himself 
to be a bold and brave man? Why did he write Astyochus a second 
letter, knowing that the Spartan navarch had already betrayed him? 
If Astyochus had not been bribed and was not acting out of self- 
interest, how can his actions be explained? One way has been to accept 
Thucydides’ account that fear was the cause of Phrynichus' behavior. 
But this does not explain his decision to write a second letter to As- 
tyochus as part of a shrewd scheme in which he expected to be betrayed 
and planned in advance to carry out the trick that undid Alcibiades.” 
However, the idea of a scheme answers too few questions and flatly 


8st. 

"The theory is put forth by Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 235—236). It is refuted effectively 
by Westlake, JHS LXXVI (1956), 99-100. 
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contradicts Thucydides’ account, which indicates that Phrynichus was 
taken by surprise.” 

Another explanation likewise assumes that Phrynichus expected his 
second letter to be betrayed and used that betrayal as part of his scheme 
but rejects fear as his motive. Instead, “the stratagem of Phrynichos 
was partly designed to influence the military and political situation in 
the interests of Athens."? Phrynichus’ speech at Samos was sincere, 
wise, and brave. When it failed to persuade, Phrynichus turned from 
oratory to trickery to save the Athenians from the mistake of bringing 
back Alcibiades and introducing factional strife at so dangerous a mo- 
ment. Astyochus was taken in because of his inexperience and general 
lack of ability. "The narrative of Thucydides certainly suggests that 
these failures could have been due to the defects of Astyochus in 
character and intellectual qualities and that there is no need to seek 
any more sinister explanation of them, as his exasperated troops did.”*° 
This view, too, contradicts the narrative of Thucydides, and although 
it improves on the first by considering the behavior of Astyochus, it 
explains that behavior by incompetence or stupidity. Those qualities 
surely exist and often explain military and political behavior, but before 
resorting to such an explanation, a historian prefers to exhaust the 
other possibilities. Even if the answer lies in the foolishness of a par- 
ticipant, it is desirable to understand what he was thinking when he 
miscalculated. 

Here is a different account of this strange affair. If we accept that 
Alcibiades and Phrynichus were enemies of long standing, as the text 
of Thucydides suggests, we can readily understand Phrynichus' will- 
ingness, indeed his need, to speak out at the meeting on Samos against 
his enemy's return." Such an action would be both inspired by fear 
and rational. One reason for the total failure of his speech may have 
been the general knowledge of the enmity and the dismissal of the 
argument on ground of bias. Phrynichus then wrote to Astyochus out 
of fear for his own safety. In doing so, he made two mistakes: he did 


See HCT V, 119-120. 

Westlake, JHS LXXVI (1956), 100. 

H. D. Westlake, Individuals in Thucydides (Cambridge, 1968), 305—306. For a fuller 
discussion of Astyochus' inadequacies sec JHS LXXVI (1956), 102. 

"Westlake asserts that “Thucydides does not state or imply that Phrynichos was at 
this stage influenced by personal antipathy towards Alcibiades" (JHS LXXVI [1956], 
99, n. 1). He is correct, but I have argued that his narrative makes it more than likely 
that such a previous enmity existed. 
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not know that Alcibiades was no longer in the Spartan camp, and he 
failed to foresee the reaction of Astyochus. 

The Spartan navarch was no longer in a position to lay hands on 
Alcibiades, even had he wanted to. Nor could he ignore the warning 
lest the whole plot succeed and the Athenian renegade succeed in 
bringing Tissaphernes over to the Athenian side. Instead he went to 
Magnesia. By sharing the contents of the letter, he also revealed that 
he knew of the plot, a revelation that must have come as a blow to 
Alcibiades and a shock to Tissaphernes, who probably knew nothing 
about it. Whatever Tissaphernes’ true intentions, he surely had made 
no commitment, and it must have been acutely embarrassing to Al- 
cibiades to have the satrap learn that he had promised to bring the 
Persians over to Athens. As Westlake rightly says, “the motives and 
aims of Astyochos in this episode seem to have been almost wholly 
unknown to Thucydides."" He is also right to say that the navarch 
did not make the trip just to deliver a message but to discuss it and 
negotiate as well. We must agree that he had come "to remonstrate 
with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes . . . and to attempt to deter Tissa- 
phernes from concluding an agreement with the Athenians."" Just 
revealing the plot to Tissaphernes and making clear his own knowledge 
of it, no doubt, had a deterrent effect, for Alcibiades' relationship with 
the satrap began to decline almost immediately. Probably Tissa- 
phernes regarded Astyochus' revelation as a friendly act and drew 
closer to him. Perhaps he rewarded him with a cash gift, as oriental 
potentates were accustomed to do and as more than one Greek official 
was accustomed to accept. Perhaps that was the source of the rumor 
of bribery, a reward for services rendered misconstrued as a bribe for 
services to be rendered, but it may well be that the friendly relations 
established at this meeting help account for his less-than-vigorous ef- 
forts to secure more pay for the Peloponnesian sailors later." 

Alcibiades, embarrassed and angered, at once wrote to his influential 
friends at Samos telling them of Phrynichus' letter and asking them 
to put him to death. Phrynichus, desperate and in a panic, wrote again 
to Astyochus, telling him how he could make a successful attack on 
the Athenian army at Samos. Thucydides relates this action as being 
seriously intended to succeed and makes no suggestion that Phrynichus 
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expected it to fail. Modern historians, as we have seen, find this im- 
possible. Surely, since Phrynichus knew his first letter had been be- 
trayed, he must have expected the same treatment for the second. The 
first letter had asked Astyochus to do something that turned out to be 
impossible and whose consequence would be neither dramatic nor 
decisive, even if it were possible. In the circumstances, Astyochus’ 
action was not remarkable. The second letter, however, invited the 
navarch to do something within his power that promised to produce 
an astonishing victory that might put an end to the war in a single 
stroke. As Westlake says, “the prospect of destroying the Athenian 
forces at Samos and thus probably being instrumental in bringing the 
war to a speedy end was a dazzling one that can hardly have failed to 
attract him.”** Phrynichus, in his desperation, might well have hoped 
that Astyochus would deal with the second letter differently from the 
first. Presumably, a victorious Astyochus and a grateful Sparta would 
honor and reward the man responsible for their success. In any case, 
Phrynichus would avoid the doom surely awaiting him on the return 
of his bitter enemy. Alcibiades was not the only Athenian politician 
with remarkable flexibility and grandiose personal ambitions who was 
ready to betray his city to secure his safety and advance his career.” 

It is usual to treat Phrynichus' invitation as though it were truly 
irresistible and to explain Astyochus' unwillingness to accept it either 
by the alleged bribery on the part of Tissaphernes or by his "lack of 
initiative and imagination," his "weakness" and lack of "diplomatic 
finesse," and his "Spartan caution and distrust.”** But he would have 
been very stupid indeed had he. put any trust in the offer of Phrynichus, 
of whose treacherous character he had. ample proof. It did not require 
un-Spartan imagination, initiative, and daring, only the usual Spartan 
"caution and distrust," to fear exactly what Westlake alleges Phryni- 


“JHS LXXVI (1956), 101. 

*"To sustain his belief that the second letter was a ruse intended to produce the result 
that it did, Westlake (JHS LXXVI [1956], 101-102) is compelled to make assumptions 
not justified by the evidence. The first is that Phrynichus gave Astyochus instructions 
for the attack, which would bring about a Peloponnesian defeat, Thucydides says 
nothing of this. A second assumption is that from the first, Phrynichus meant to warn 
the Athenians of the impending attack and urge them to build defensive fortifications. 
But this directly contradicts Thucydides’ account, which makes it clear that he warned 
of the attack only after learning that Astyochus was working against him and that a 
second letter from Alcibiades was on the way (8.51.1; see HCT V, 119-120). Thu- 
cydides clearly thought that Phrynichus would have kept silent and allowed the attack 
had he not been warned of the second betrayal by Astyochus. 

"Westlake, JHS LXXVI (1956), 102—103. 
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chus had in mind, that is, a trap. No doubt this was a major reason 
for not accepting the invitation, and the easiest way to deal with it 
would have been simply to ignore the second letter. The likely result 
would have been the arrest and execution of Phrynichus, but the 
conspiracy to bring back Alcibiades and to use him to win over Tis- 
saphernes would go forward and continue to threaten the Spartan 
cause. Astyochus, instead, revealed the contents of the second letter 
to Alcibiades and Tissaphernes." This will have had the effect of 
making it clear that the plot to restore Alcibiades to Athens was still 
under way. That information could only have the effect of further 
undermining Alcibiades' influence with the satrap and making it harder 
to carry out his promises at Sparta's expense.” 

A further result was that Phrynichus was able to warn the Athenians 
of the alleged attack and entirely to undermine Alcibiades' letter. In- 
stead of doing Phrynichus harm, it confirmed his warning and strength- 
ened his position for the time being. On the other hand, it increased 
distrust of Alcibiades in the Athenian camp.?' The incident clearly 
had caused a rift between Tissaphernes and Alcibiades, creating an 
impossible situation for the latter when the conspirators finally sent 
an embassy to Magnesia to negotiate with the satrap. The collapse of 
those conversations put an end to the oligarchic conspirators' interest 
in restoring Alcibiades and led to the achievement of a new treaty 
between Sparta and Persia." The Spartans could hardly have asked 
more of their navarch than to achieve such results in dealing with such 
experienced and wily maneuverers as Alcibiades, Phrynichus, and 
Tissaphernes. Perhaps he was not so simple after all. The movement 
against democracy in Athens no longer involved the prospect of having 
Alcibiades work against Sparta and bring Persian aid to Athens. Either 


*°8.50.5. Thucydides says that Astyochus gave the letter to Alcibiades, but there is 
no reason to believe that he did not reveal it to Tissaphernes as well. 

Westlake (JHS LXXVI [1956], 103) believes that Astyochus showed the second 
letter because he trusted Alcibiades more than Phrynichus and because he "was con- 
vinced that Alkibiades still favoured the Peloponnesian cause and was not intriguing 
to win the support of Tissaphernes for Athens." Astyochus, however, not only knew 
of Alcibiades' double betrayal but had himself been ordered by the Spartan government 
to put the traitor to death. Had he believed in Alcibiades' continued commitment to 
the Spartan cause after all that, he would have been simpler than even a Spartan has 
a right to be. 

9'8.51.3. 

For the rift, see 8.56.2; for the embassy and its outcome, 8.56; for the treaty, 8.57- 
58. 
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it would bring civil strife that would present Sparta with a new op- 
portunity for victory, or if the most committed oligarchs were suc- 
cessful, it might bring a peace offer that Sparta could accept. In either 
case Sparta’s situation was excellent. 


6. The Coup 


While Phrynichus, Astyochus, and Alcibiades were exchanging be- 
trayals in Samos and Magnesia, the Athenian antidemocratic move- 
ment went forward. The ambassadors from the movement at Samos, 
led by Peisander, arrived in Athens late in December and probably 
stayed there during the period in which the correspondence passed 
between Samos and Magnesia and for some time afterwards.' It is 
important to remember that the members of the embassy knew nothing 
of the events that raised new suspicions about Alcibiades and alienated 
the movement from him. Peisander and his colleagues would make 
their argument keeping Alcibiades and his promises at the center. This 
meant that moderates like Thrasybulus were still firmly attached to 
the group and would use their considerable influence to gain support 
for the proposed changes. It also meant that the true oligarchs involved 
would need to temper their language to suit those moderates. 

At some time after their arrival, the ambassadors addressed the 
Athenian assembly.” The heart of their presentation was that only 
with Persian help could Athens be saved and prevail over the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and this could be achieved only by the return of Alcibiades 
and an alteration of the constitution. If Thucydides’ language is precise, 
it is worth noting that the terms used to describe the change in mode 


'For a good discussion of the chronology, see HCT V, 124, 131, 186-187. 

? Thucydides’ language suggests that the assembly took place soon after Peisander's 
arrival in Athens, although it is not incompatible with a longer interval. Since he 
arrived in Athens probably late in December and seems to have left it not much earlier 
than late February of 411, it seems better to assume a slower pace of activity. See HCT 
V, 131. 
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of government were even less alarming than before: the Athenians 
could achieve their ends by “adopting a different form of democratic 
government." Such language was expedient in making the case to 
what would surely be a resistant Athenian assembly, but pressure by 
moderates within the movement may also have had some influence. 
In any case, both proposals met strong resistance. Many spoke 
against any alteration in the democracy. Alcibiades' political enemies 
cried out against his return as an outrage against the laws, and the 
noble clans responsible for the celebration of the mysteries condemned 
the proposal on religious grounds. Peisander met the challenge mas- 
terfully. He began with an advantage that few, if any, other members 
of the movement possessed: he was still believed to be “a man of the 
left," a democratic politican, perhaps even a demagogue.* Such a man 
had a better chance of gaining a hearing for the unwelcome proposals 
than a more conservative figure, but his rhetorical and parliamentary 
skills were even more effective than his reputation. Thucydides' de- 
scription makes it clear that he rose to speak to a wild and tumultuous 
assembly that interrupted him with contradictions and complaints. 
His very effective technique was to call on all of his hecklers in turn 
and ask them if they had any hope for the salvation of the city in the 
present conditions in which Sparta had as many ships and more allied 
cities than Athens and the Persians supplied it with money while 
Athens had none. Had they any other hope than bringing back Al- 
cibiades and, with him, Persian aid? The answer was that there was 
no other hope, and Peisander drove home the obvious conclusion: they 
must recall Alcibiades, who was the only man who could bring them 
Persian support, and they must change the constitution because Al- 
cibiades required it and because it was necessary to win the Great 
King's trust. The oligarchs in the movement wanted constitutional 
change for its own sake. The moderates wanted the return of Alci- 
biades, and he required an alteration in the regime to guarantee a safe 
return, so they were prepared to accept it. There is no independent 


8.53.1: wh TOV obróv TpOTOV np.okporroupévocs. I have used the translation of C. 
F. Smith. For a translation with the same sense and a useful explanatory note, see 
Thucydide, La guerre du Péloponnése, ed. and trans. R. Weil and J. de Romilly, VIII 
(Paris, 1972), 43. 

"Aristophanes treats him as a demagogue of long standing in the Lysistrata (490—491), 
produced at the Lenaean festival in February 411, certainly some time after his speech 
in the assembly. For the interpretation of Aristophanes and the date, see HCT V, 189. 
See also A. H. Sommerstein, JHS XCVII (1977), 112-126. 
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evidence that the Persian king cared about questions of oligarchy or 
democracy; no doubt the assertion that he did came from Alcibiades.’ 

The language Peisander used to talk about the proposed change in 
the constitution was even more careful and moderate than before. The 
Athenians could not achieve their goals, he said: “Unless we are gov- 
erned more sensibly and place the offices, to a greater extent, into the 
hands of a few.”™ The word translated as “more sensibly” is sophro- 
nesteron, and in addition to having neutral meanings, it had oligarchical 
implications as well.’ It would have been inoffensive to many listeners, 
but the shrewder and better informed would have recognized the am- 
biguity. The second clause appeared to explain the first in a way that 
made the project seem even less threatening. The implication was that 
the democracy would remain the same in all respects, except that there 
would be a limitation on officeholding. That would still not be popular 
in some quarters, but it could easily be seen as a sensible, necessary, 
and modest step. With an exhausted treasury, Athens could not easily 
afford to pay its officials, so why not limit offices to those who required 
no subsidy? It was an idea with natural appeal to the moderates and 
was probably formulated with their cooperation or with them in mind. 
Peisander concluded by pointing out that in the current crisis they 
should take less account of constitutional forms and more of the safety 
of the city. He shrewdly pointed out, moreover, that if they did not 
like the new constitution, they could always change it back to the old 
one.’ 

The last point was a telling argument. Thucydides says that the 
assembly was not pleased by what Peisander had said “about the oli- 
garchy.” He must be referring to those listeners who understood what 
lay behind the ambiguity of “more sensibly” but surely not to the 
majority, for the assembly as a whole accepted Peisander’s arguments. 
They were persuaded that there was no other salvation and so acted 
out of fear as well as out of the expectation of the later restoration of 
full democracy.? They voted to send Peisander and ten others to ne- 


*8.53. For an intelligent attempt to understand just what went on in the assembly, 
see HCT V, 124-125. My own interpretation is somewhat different. 

8.53.3: €t WH ToALTEVTOMEY TE TWPPOVETTEPOD Kai és óÀCyovs LAAAOV TAS &pxós 
TOLNO OWED. 

'HCT V, 159-160. 

"8.53.3. 

?8.54.1. 
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gotiate with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes “in whatever way seemed 
best to them.” 

After this major success, Peisander turned to lesser, but important, 
business in behalf of the movement. Phrynichus, the clever and dan- 
gerous enemy of Alcibiades, remained a general at Samos, where he 
was in a position to cause further trouble. Peisander brought charges 
against him for betraying Iasus and Amorges. Thucydides says that 
these accusations were false, and no doubt they were if taken literally. 
But the Athenians were long accustomed to bringing charges of trea- 
son, bribery, and other malversations against generals they held re- 
sponsible for important reversals. Thucydides himself had been the 
victim of such a charge. In attacking Phrynichus for his part in the 
loss of Iasus and the capture of Amorges, Peisander had shrewdly 
seized on the best way to be rid of Phrynichus. As we have seen, the 
decision to refuse battle with the Peloponnesian fleet at Miletus, forced 
by Phrynichus against the unanimous opinion of his colleagues, proved 
to be a turning point in Athenian fortunes. Not only was the chance 
lost to take Miletus and crush the rebellion, but Iasus and Amorges 
were abandoned, and the southwestern and southern coast of Asia 
Minor and the important island of Rhodes also went. Thereafter, the 
enemy regained secure control of Chios and was able to move the war 
into the Hellespont. It was not unreasonable to place a great deal of 
the blame for all of this on Phrynichus, as the Athenian people plainly 
did. They voted to remove him and one of his colleagues, Scironides, 
from the command and to replace them with Diomedon and Leon." 
Peisander, to be sure, acted out of secret motives meant to aid the 
cause of the movement, but the Athenian people knew nothing of this, 
and they were the ones who freely made the decision to remove Phryn- 
ichus. The fact that they replaced the two deposed men with staunch 
democrats such as Leon and Diomedon shows that they were still free 
agents.'” The people, therefore, must have been angry with Phrynichus 
beforehand, and Peisander took advantage of their feelings to achieve 
his ends. 


98.27. 

!8.54.3. They were apparently punished no further, for Phrynichus was free and 
in Athens when he emerged as a leader in the oligarchical movement of the Four 
Hundred several months later. See 8.68.3. We have no information about why Sci- 
ronides was removed. 

” They played a critical role in resisting the oligarchic coup and saving the democracy 
at Samos (8.73.4). 
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But Peisander had still another mission to accomplish before leaving 
Athens. He went around to the political clubs that had long existed 
in Athens for the purpose of mutual assistance in the law courts and 
in competition for office. In a democracy these secret societies of aris- 
tocrats, bound together by oaths, were inclined toward oligarchy, 
although in normal times they could not act upon their prejudices." 
But the period during February and March of 411 was not a normal 
time, so when Peisander went among them, urging them to unite their 
forces and "plan together to overthrow the democracy," we may believe 
that he was heard with enthusiasm. Peisander apparently made these 
visits alone, unaccompanied by colleagues from the movement who 
might have other, more moderate views. He was thus able to speak 
bluntly and honestly. His later actions reveal him to have been fully 
committed to an overthrow of the democracy and its replacement by 
a narrow oligarchy in which he had a prominent position. We should 
not lose sight of the fact that from the first, the movement to alter the 
constitution was fundamentally divided between men with very dif- 
ferent goals. Having completed his mission in Athens, Peisander col- 
lected his ten ambassadorial colleagues and set off to see Tissaphernes. 

The envoys arrived at the court of Tissaphernes, probably again in 
Magnesia.'* What they saw must have impressed them with the power 
and influence of Alcibiades, for he sat in the satrap's presence and 
served as his spokesman. Thucydides gives the impression that Alci- 
biades did all the talking and negotiating while Tissaphernes was silent. 
It would have been easy to believe that the brilliant Athenian was in 
control and the Persian under his spell, but the reality was very dif- 
ferent. "Alcibiades' position in respect to Tissaphernes," Thucydides 
tells us, “was not very secure." Yet from the moment that Alcibiades 
went over to Tissaphernes, this is apparently the first time that there 
is any trouble between them; in fact, the picture that emerges from 
Thucydides' account until now is one of great influence on the part 
of Alcibiades and great confidence and respect on the part of Tissa- 
phernes: “Alcibiades became his adviser [the word is didaskalos, whose 
primary meaning is teacher or instructor] in all things"; "he gave his 
confidence to Alcibiades because of his good advice." Alcibiades urged 
the satrap to go over to the Athenian side, and Tissaphernes "wanted 


78.54.4—5. For a good discussion of these clubs, see HCT V, 128-131. 
‘For another suggestion of the place of meeting, see Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 103, 


n. 77. 
78.56.2. 
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to be persuaded if it were in any way possible."'* Until then things 
had gone remarkably well for Alcibiades. His advice that Tissaphernes 
should work to wear down both sides had found favor. Emboldened 
by his success to think of a triumphal return to Athens, Alcibiades 
had changed his story and urged the satrap to support the Athenians, 
and again his counsel was well received. When he communicated with 
his friends at Samos, he must have believed that he could carry out 
his promise to bring Persian aid. But now, Thucydides tells us, Tis- 
saphernes had gone back to the idea of wearing out both sides, and 
Alcibiades' relationship with him had become insecure. 

What had caused the change? Thucydides' only explanation is that 
the satrap had become more afraid of the Peloponnesians," but that 
explanation is puzzling, to say the least. When Tissaphernes had ex- 
pressed his willingness to follow Alcibiades' advice and go over to the 
Athenian side "if it were in any way possible," he had done so even 
though “he feared the Peloponnesians because they were present with 
more ships than the Athenians." Since that time, the Peloponnesian 
naval advantage had not grown, and in fact, their general position had 
deteriorated. They had suffered a defeat at Athenian hands on Rhodes 
and were blockaded on that island, their ships drawn up on the beach 
in humiliating fashion to avoid the risk of an attack by the less numerous 
Athenian force that kept watch over them.'* They had suffered a 
serious defeat on Chios, where their general was killed; the Athenians 
were in control of land and sea; and the situation of the Chians seemed 
hopeless." Tissaphernes clearly had less to fear from the Peloponne- 
sians than before, so we need a different explanation for his change of 
heart. The only one available arises from the tricky correspondence 
between Phrynichus and Astyochus. It is reasonable to assume that 
Tissaphernes knew nothing of Alcibiades' plot until Astyochus re- 
vealed it to him. The news must have shaken his confidence in his 
brilliant but treacherous adviser. The outcome of the affair, which 
reduced Alcibiades' influence among the Athenians at Samos, must 
also haveraised doubts about his usefulness in the future. Tissaphernes 
must have decided to place less confidence in Alcibiades and to pursue 
a more neutral policy for the time being. Perhaps he could use Alci- 
biades to win concessions from the Athenians that would make further 


158.45.2; 46.5; 52. 
"8.56.2. 
!58. 55.1. 
1?8.55.2—3, 56.1. 
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fighting and expense unnecessary. In any case, he would have made 
his change of attitude and policy clear to Alcibiades before the meeting, 
since the Athenian exile would serve as his spokesman. 

When the meeting began, therefore, Alcibiades knew that he could 
not deliver what he had promised, that the satrap's demands were such 
that no Athenian negotiators could accept them. In a desperate situ- 
ation, all he could hope to salvage was the illusion that he still had as 
much influence with Tissaphernes as he had led the Athenians to 
believe. His purpose was to make it seem that the negotiations’ in- 
evitable failure was due to the Athenians' unwillingness to accept terms 
that he thought reasonable and that his failure to bring over Tissa- 
phernes was not due to his inability but to his decision not to bring 
him over in light of the Athenians' attitude. 

The negotiations were not brief, but extended over three sessions."' 
Thucydides tells us that Tissaphernes demanded that the Athenians 
give up all of Ionia. Presumably, this means all of the cities on the 
western coast of Asia Minor, an important part of their empire." He 
also required that they give up "the adjacent islands and other things." 
This would include many major places and sources of imperial revenue 
such as Rhodes, Samos, Chios, and Lesbos. In spite of the great loss 
this meant for Athens, the envoys agreed to these demands. At the 
third and final session, however, Alcibiades conveyed a demand from 
the satrap that the Athenians refused. He required that the Athenians 
allow "the King to build ships and to sail them along his own coasts 
wherever and in whatever numbers he wished."? 


?°T his interpretation departs from Thucydides’ in one important respect. He believes 
that Tissaphernes entered the negotiations not wanting to make any agreement due TÒ 
õéos, "because of fear” (8.56.3), whereas the suggestion here is that the demands he 
made were seriously intended and would have led to agreement had the Athenians 
accepted them. The main reason for the suggestion is the extreme implausibility of the 
motive mentioned by Thucydides, greater fear of the Peloponnesians than before. We 
must remember that Thucydides had no independent knowledge of Tissaphernes' 
thinking and was badly placed to make a good estimate. There is no reason to believe 
that he had ever met the satrap. The likeliest source for the entire affair is Alcibiades 
(P. A. Brunt, REG LXV [1952], 80), and as usual, he appears to have magnified his 
own part in events and to have persuaded Thucydides (ibid., 95). 

?"This would appear to be further evidence that Tissaphernes sincerely hoped to 
reach an agreement on his terms. If he wanted no agreement with the Athenians out 
of fear of the Peloponnesians, he need not have held the conference. If he saw some 
value in having the conference and placing the onus of its failure on the Athenians, he 
could have presented all of the demands at the first session. The extended discussions 
suggest an attempt to gain an agreement. 

8.56.4; HCT V, 134. 
8.56.4. This translation accords with the reading of all of the MSS: éavrov, except 
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At first, it might seem that the Athenian envoys were straining at 
a gnat after having swallowed a camel, for surely the Athenians could 
not claim the right to prevent the Persian king from doing as he liked 
in the waters off his own coasts. The fact is, however, that although 
the Persians had lost control of their Aegean coast in the years since 
the invasion of 480/79, they retained control at least of Dascylium on 
the northern shore of Asia Minor, facing the Hellespont, and of ports 
on the southern shore as well. They might have moved ships into the 
Aegean or the Hellespont, but since mid-century they had not done 
so. The likeliest explanation is that they were prevented from doing 
so by the Peace of Callias, made with the Athenians probably in 449.” 
Whether or not there had been a formal treaty, and the debate continues, 
the Persians seem to have accepted the terms attributed to it de facto. 
For four decades, no Persian fleet had threatened Athens’ security, 
but now the Great King wanted a change. Even a victory over the 
Peloponnesians would not be worth making an agreement that would 
allow the Persians to bring fleets into the Aegean and Hellespont, 
where they could cut off Athenian supplies and attack Athens, and 
whatever allies remained to it, at any time. The envoys could not agree 
to such terms because no free Athenian assembly would accept them. 
The Athenians, angry with Alcibiades, refused and broke off nego- 
tiations. They believed that he had deceived them and was unwilling 
to persuade Tissaphernes to propose acceptable terms. At least, Al- 
cibiades had succeeded in maintaining the illusion of his power over 
Tissaphernes.”’ 

The frustrated and angry ambassadors returned to Samos toward 
the end of March.” The fiasco at the court of Tissaphernes put an end 
to the negotiations with Alcibiades. At a discussion within the move- 
ment, it was decided “to let Alcibiades alone, since he refused to join 
them, and besides, he was not a suitable man to come into an oli- 
garchy.””’ Alcibiades’ behavior at the negotiations had plainly con- 
vinced most of the conspirators that he had been leading them on and 
had no intention of bringing Tissaphernes and the Persians over to 
their side. That belief probably gave vent to what must have been an 


C, which reads éavróv. For a defense of the reading accepted here and good discussions 
of the issues, see HCT V, 134-135, and Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 101, n. 74. 
“Kagan, Outbreak, 107. 
?58. 56.5. 
?68.65.3. For the date, see HCT V, 154. 
778 63.4. 
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old and widely held opinion that so ambitious and egoistic a man could 
never function as one of a limited number of equals, as an oligarchy 
requires. By casting Alcibiades aside, they also abandoned hope of 
gaining Persian support for the Athenian war effort, but they did not 
lay aside the plan for changing the constitution. On the contrary, they 
believed that since they were in danger because of what they had 
already done, they must go forward and find ways to succeed. 

What was the source of the danger they feared? Athenians both at 
Samos and Athens knew of the plan to change the constitution, since 
it had been announced publicly. It ought not to have been unduly 
dangerous for the members of the movement to say that they had 
decided to abandon the plan since its object, the return of Alcibiades 
and the acquisition of Persian aid, could not be achieved. That, in 
fact, is what the moderate trierarch Thrasybulus must have done, for 
he would have no part in the further activities of the movement; his 
next contact with it would be as a leading opponent.”* It seems likely 
that other moderates in the original movement may have dropped out 
as soon as the negotiations with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes failed. 
But the remaining members of the movement still believed that Athens' 
safety and their own well-being required a change. We know that some 
were devoted oligarchs for whom constitutional change was a goal in 
itself. Others may have thought that without Persian financial assist- 
ance there was even greater need to economize and to eliminate or 
reduce the public payments that were part of the full democracy. We 
need not imagine that the remaining members of the movement were 
all extreme and hardened oligarchs to understand why they were un- 
willing to give up what was left of their plan. But now they were 
deprived of their most plausible and acceptable reason for making a 
change. Hereafter, they could expect greater resistance and hostility. 
The departure of Thrasybulus and perhaps others like him, moreover, 
increased the danger. He knew who the conspirators were and what 
they had in mind. He was a person of importance and ability. Since 
he had broken with the movement, he might lead an attack upon it. 
Since they were unwilling to abandon the movement, they were right 
to see danger. They resolved to keep the movement alive, to provide 
from their own resources money and whatever else was needed, and 
to hold out in the war.” 


8.73.4. 
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The first step was to make their situation secure at Samos. They 
worked to gain firmer control of the hoplites in the army, a more 
natural constituency than the propertyless sailors in the fleet. Then 
they plotted with “the important men” of Samos to establish an oli- 
garchy on that island."' Without the support of a friendly government 
at Samos and the hoplite corps of the Athenian forces there, the move- 
ment had no future. 

The next part of the plan required bringing Athens itself under the 
movement's control. To that end Peisander, along with half of the 
embassy that had accompanied him to the conference with Tissa- 
phernes, sailed for home. Their mission included still a third part of 
the plan: the establishment of oligarchies in the cities of the empire. 
This had been part of the scheme from the beginning, and Phrynichus' 
arguments notwithstanding, the conspirators still believed it would 
succeed." Peisander and his five companions were to stop in any allied 
cities on the way to Athens. The other five envoys scattered to different 
areas of the empire to try to establish oligarchies in each place." The 
conspirators clearly believed that this policy was the way to save the 
empire and carry on the war. 

Peisander and his group were successful in setting up oligarchies in 
the imperial cities through which they passed. They were even able 
to collect some hoplites along the way to help them with their work 
in Athens.” But the only instance of such a constitutional change 
described in some detail by Thucydides did not work out well. The 
general Dieitrephes, who was on his way from Chios to a post in 
Thrace, also was a member of the movement. When he reached Tha- 
sos, he put down the democracy and established oligarchic rule. After 
two months, however, the oligarchs joined forces with their friends 
who had been driven out by the democracy and had gone into exile 
in the Peloponnesus. The newly established oligarchs on the island 
built fortifications against an Athenian attack and their friends brought 
a fleet under the Corinthian general Timolaus. The oligarchs of Thasos 


798.63.3: TÁ Te EV AUTO TA OTPATEVpATL ETL BeBacórepov KaTEAaBOv. We should take 
TÔ OTPATEYpOTL in its strict sense as “the army," not more loosely as "the military force.” 
Weknow that there were quite a few hoplites at Samos: 8.24.1; 25.1. See W. J. McCoy, 
“Theramenes, Thrasybulus and the Athenian Moderates” (Ph.D. diss., Yale Univer- 
sity, 1970), 36, n. 141. ' 

"8.63.3. 

28 48.5. 

8 64.1-2. 

"8.65.1. 
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no longer needed “aristocracy” in subordination to the Athenians when 
they could have "freedom" in partnership with the Spartans." The 
new government appears to have included a council of three hundred 
that exiled democratic friends of Athens and confiscated their 
property. ^ 

The outcome was a surprise and a disappointment to the Athenian 
oligarchs and appears to have confirmed Phrynichus' dark predictions 
about the general ineffectiveness of their plans to maintain the empire 
by establishing oligarchies in it. Thucydides makes plain his agreement 
with Phrynichus. He regards the affair at Thasos as typical of what 
happened in the other subject cities: "After the cities got hold of mod- 
erate government and freedom to act as they liked, they went on to 
absolute liberty, caring nothing for the specious eunomia of the Ath- 
enians.”’’ Thasos was certainly nota proper test of Phrynichus’ general 
theory that the Greeks preferred the independence of their city, re- 
gardless of constitutional form or party interest, for the Thasian oli- 
garchs probably distrusted the sincerity of the Athenian oligarchs or, 
at least, their ability to win out in the long run over the strongly 
entrenched Athenian democracy.” It seems to be better evidence of 
another point he made: that the upper classes in the imperial cities, 
far from regarding the Athenian aristocracy as their natural allies and 
saviors, thought of them as hand in glove with the masses and likely 
to be even harsher masters if freed from the checks of democracy.” 

The defection of the Thasian oligarchy from the Athenian alliance 
took place probably in the second half of July, but in May, as Peisander 
and his colleagues made their way toward Athens, abolishing democ- 
racies and collecting hoplite supporters as they went, the situation 
still seemed promising.*? When he arrived in the city, Peisander found 
that his plans had gone forward swiftly and successfully. His exhor- 
tations to the gilded youths of the aristocratic clubs had found an eager 
and effective response. Bands of young men had carried out a number 
of assassinations, the most notorious being that of Androcles, the lead- 


?58.64.2-4. For the role of Timolaus, see Hell. Oxy. 7(2).4; and HCT V, 158. For 
the possibly ironic sense of the word aristocracy, see HCT V, 158. 

"For a discussion and interpretation of the inscriptions on which these statements 
are based, see H. W. Pleket, Historia XII (1963), 70-77, especially 75—76. 

8.64.5. 

"See Pleket, Historia XII (1963), 74-75. 

8.48.6. 

“8.65.1. For the dates, see HCT V, 157-158. 
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ing popular politician of the day.*' Thucydides offers two reasons for 
his murder: because he was a demagogue and they wanted to please 
Alcibiades, who was expected to return and bring the friendship of 
Tissaphernes with him. This reveals that Peisander and his colleagues 
had not told their associates of the failure of the negotiations at the 
court of Tissaphernes or of the breach with Alcibiades. We may be 
certain that the omission was intentional. There were far fewer devoted 
oligarchs and political opportunists in Athens than there were men 
willing to work for a limit on the democracy, however severe and 
however long in duration, in order to gain Persian support in the war. 
Revealing that the movement had broken with Alcibiades, had given 
up hope of Persian help, and was aiming at oligarchy for its own sake 
would certainly alienate the moderates in the movement in Athens, 
just as it would those on Samos. 

Since the conspirators in Athens did not know of the change in the 
movement’s direction, we can readily understand the rest of their 
activity. They had openly proposed the cessation of pay for all but 
military duties and the limitation of the number who could take part 
in public affairs to no more than 5,000 consisting of those able to serve 
the state with both property and person, that is, those of hoplite status 
and higher. ° Thucydides regards this talk as merely a facade to deceive 
the masses and hide the real aims of the conspirators, which was to 
gain all of the political power for themselves." But once again, that 
ignores the significant difference between the true oligarchs and their 
opportunistic collaborators, on the one hand, and the moderates, on 
the other hand. We have seen that such a difference existed, and we 
shall see further evidence of it throughout 411. The public procla- 
mation of these moderate proposals by the young conspirators in Ath- 
ens, who seem to have been among the most extreme members of the 
movement, are better understood as something other than camouflage. 
We should remember that when the conspirators at Athens received 


“'8.65.1-2. On Androcles, see HCT V, 161. 

8.65.23. 

"8.66.1. 

" Andrewes has seen the problem clearly. His comment on 8.66. 1 deserves quotation: 
“This sentence amounts to a statement that there were no ‘moderate oligarchs’ who 
actually believed in the programme set out in 65.5, which is improbable in itself (cf. 
67.2n) and inconsistent with what is described at 97.1 and highly praised at 97.2... .. 
Thucydides seems to treat the Four Hundred as a monolithic group of extremists" 
(HCT V, 163). He explains this view of Thucydides’ as deriving from his sources (252— 
253). 
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their instructions in February and early March, before Alcibiades' 
departure for the meeting with Tissaphernes, the plan of the movement 
was to bring him back, and it had the support of moderates such as 
Thrasybulus. The whole program bore the stamp of the moderates, 
so it is not surprising that their political ideas should have been the 
ones proclaimed during the absence of Peisander. To the oligarchs, 
this may have been only window dressing, but the moderates must 
have been sincere. The movement in Athens had not been informed 
of the change in the plan and its shift away from the moderates' goals, 
so its members continued to propose the moderate program, whatever 
their private views. 

Thucydides mentions two motives for the murder of Androcles, but 
his account suggests a third as well. We should not forget that the 
assassination was only one of several, that the murderers "killed some 
others who were inconvenient in the same way, secretly.”* These 
killings seem to have been part of a calculated policy of terror that 
would weaken the opposition and open the way for the overthrow of 
the democracy. Thucydides presents a vivid picture of how effective 
that policy was. The popular assembly and council still met but were 
managed and dominated by members of the movement who were the 
only ones to speak and who completely controlled the agenda. The 
lack of opposition came from a sense that the conspiracy had a broad 
base and from simple physical fear: “If anyone should speak in op- 
position, he was immediately killed in some convenient way.”** No 
search was made for the criminals, nor were trials held of any one 
suspected. No one spoke up, and so great was the fear that merely 
escaping harm was thought good fortune. The great size of the city, 
which led to a degree of anonymity rare in Greek life, further increased 
fear, for it was easy to believe that strangers were conspirators and 
that the conspiracy was widespread, and it was hard to get at the truth. 
Even members of the democratic faction approached one another with 
suspicion, for the most unexpected people were clearly involved in the 
movement, including well-known demagogues such as Peisander and 
Phrynichus, whose involvement in an oligarchy seemed inconceivable. 
“These men created the greatest distrust among the mass of the people 
and contributed the most toward the security of the oligarchs by al- 


*58.65.2. 
*58.66.2. 
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lowing them to count on the mistrust of the people toward 
themselves.”*” 

This was the situation in Athens when Peisander and his colleagues 
arrived in Athens and undertook the decisive actions to overthrow the 
democracy. The climate of fear was essential, for the conspirators did 
not mean to seize power by means of naked force or by trickery com- 
bined with force, as was usual in other coups d’etat. Their plan was 
to gain control with the greatest show of legality and due constitutional 
process possible, a wise scheme in a state with a century-old tradition 
of democracy and due process. They called a meeting of the assembly 
to take the preliminary steps needed to produce a change in the con- 
stitution by legal means. Thucydides tells us that they proposed the 
selection of ten men to be a commission for drafting proposals (syn- 
grapbeis) for the best management of the state. They were to have “full 
powers” for this purpose (presumably, whatever they proposed, the 
council would be required to put before the people).** Also, they were 
to present their proposals to the assembly on a fixed day.* Thucydides’ 
narrative plainly indicates that the Athenian people accepted these 
proposals out of fear. 

Aristotle tells essentially the same story, providing some additional 
details but differing from Thucydides about one important fact and 
providing an entirely different picture of the mood and motive of the 
people. He tells us that the motion to establish the commission was 
introduced by a speech on the part of Melobius and formally moved 
by Pythodorus of Anaphlystus."^ In his version, the commission is to 
be made up of thirty men, the ten probouloi already in place and twenty 
others, all to be more than forty years of age. These thirty sysgrapbeis 
were to swear an oath to propose such measures as they thought best 
for the state and to put into writing their proposals “for its salvation."' 
The proposal also provided that others, apart from the commissioners, 
should be free to propose whatever they thought best so that the people 


78.66.5. My translation here is based on the Budé edition by Weil and de Romilly. 

"HCT V, 165. 

8.67.1. 

P Arist. Ath. Pol. 29.1. Both men were probably members of the oligarchic Thirty 
who ruled Athens in 404/3 (HCT V, 212—213; Rhodes, Commentary, 370-371). Rhodes 
points out that a speech by someone other than the proposer of a bill is unparalleled 
in Athenian practice and suggests that the reason here may be that Pythodorus, the 
formal mover, was a member of the council and that Melobius, the true author, was 
not. 

$1 
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could choose the best suggestion of all put before them. Tothis motion 
Cleitophon tacked on an addition requiring the syn grapbeis to investigate 
the traditional laws (patrious nomous) established by Cleisthenes when 
he founded the democracy to help them with their deliberations, on 
the grounds, according to Aristotle, that "Cleisthenes' constitution was 
not democratic, but similar to that of Solon."? Ever since the discovery 
of the papyri bearing the work called the Athenian Constitution, attrib- 
uted to Aristotle or to a member of his school, scholars have sought 
ways to decide between its account of the events of 411 and that of 
Thucydides or to reconcile them, but the latter appears impossible.” 

There can be little doubt that Thucydides' picture of a constitutional 
change brought about by a coup by means of terror, force, and deceit 
is more believable than Aristotle's account of a leisurely and legal 
transition. The murders, intimidation, and other irregularities that 
Thucydides reports were unquestionably real, although omitted by 
Aristotle, and they account for the people's submission much more 
persuasively than Aristotle's assertion that “what chiefly persuaded the 
many was the belief that the King would fight on their side if they 
made their state an oligarchy.”** On one point of fact, however, Ar- 
istotle is undoubtedly right: the board of syngrapheis was made up not 
of ten but thirty men." Of them, ten were the probouloi. This is evi- 
dence of shrewd political judgment on the part of the leaders of the 
movement. The only probouloi we know about are Hagnon and Soph- 
ocles.'^ They were venerable and respected men, as, no doubt, were 
the others, who could provide a comforting sense of legitimacy and 
continuity. The appointment of a special drafting committee was not 


209.3. 
* The papyri bearing the work were published in 1880 and 1891. For a fine discussion 
of the history of the text and many of the problems arising from it, see the introduction 
to Rhodes’ excellent Commentary (1-63). For useful discussions of the scholarly debate 
on the events of 41 t, see HCT V, 240-256; and Rhodes, Commentary, 362-368. In spite 
of the ingenious attempts of some scholars, the two accounts cannot be perfectl 
reconciled. Most scholars prefer the general picture and mood provided by Thucydides 
but are prepared to correct and supplement his version with material from Aristotle 
when necessary. That seems a sound strategy and is followed here. There continues 
to be considerable disagreement in judging particular details and events, as the dis- 
cussion below will reveal. 

"29.1. 

** Two ancient writers of Athenian history, Androtion and Philochorus, confirm the 
figure of thirty. See FGrH, III, 324, Fr. 43, and HCT V, 164-165, as well as Rhodes, 
Commentary, 372-373. 

“See Chapter One. 
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unusual. It could be argued that just as the establishment of the board 
of probouloi had been an emergency war measure that somewhat limited 
the democracy without altering it fundamentally, so, too, would the 
modifications in the new regime be moderate and unthreatening. The 
syngrapbeis who would plan it would include those same trusted elders 
whose loyalty and inoffensiveness had been demonstrated already. 
Both Hagnon and Sophocles were old Pericleans, "neither likely to 
prove an enthusiastic oligarch.”” However, they would be outnum- 
bered and overawed by the other twenty, appointed by and probably 
including the extremists, perhaps Peisander himself. * 

Aristotle reports an anecdote that reveals the mood in which the 
probouloi may have undertaken their new responsibility. It describes 
an exchange in which Peisander asks whether Sophocles had voted to 
install the Four Hundred, along with the other probouloi; Sophocles 
admitted that he had. "What?" Peisander asked, “Didn’t that seem a 
wicked thing to do?" "Yes," he replied. "So you yourself did this 
wicked thing?" "Yes," said Sophocles, "for there was nothing else to 
do that was better.” The encounter probably took place after the 
overthrow of the Four Hundred, perhaps in the months immediately 
afterward.” Sophocles, no doubt, had reason to suggest his lack of 
enthusiasm for the role he had played after the fall and disgrace of the 
government he had helped to install. Still, it is easy to believe he spoke 
the truth. Nothing in his career before or after 411 suggests that he 
was an oligarch. In spite of the events of 411, he lived out his years 
as a respected, even revered, figure under the fully restored democracy, 
which did not fail to punish those whom it blamed for the oligarchic 
coup. Sophocles, we may presume, like his fellow probouloi and the 
other Athenian moderates, saw no way out of the present danger other 
than to recall Alcibiades and hope that he could bring Persian aid with 
him. His words suggest that he knew that some of the men involved 
had other purposes of which he did not approve, but he thought that 
he must take the risk of cooperating with them in the absence of any 
alternative that promised safety for the city.^' 


HCT V, 165. 

“Ibid. 

Rhet. 14194, 25-30. 

“For an interesting and plausible discussion of the possible time and circumstances 
of this incident, see M. H. Jameson, Historia XX (1971), 541-568. 

* Jameson's shrewd analysis deserves quotation: "Sophocles admits to having been 
fully aware of the nature of the goo when he voted for them. They were an unpleasant 
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On the appointed day, the assembly met again but not in the usual 
place on the Pnyx beside the Acropolis. Instead, the session took place 
on the hill called “Colonus Hippius,” somewhat more than a mile from 
the city, where there were shrines to Poseidon, the Eumenides, and 
Prometheus and possibly an enclosure convenient for an assembly of 
Not too great a size.” We are not told why the meeting was moved or 
why this place in particular was chosen. Although the assembly some- 
times met away from the Pnyx, it rarely seems to have done so in the 
fifth century and never at Colonus. Modern scholars have guessed that 
with the site outside the walls and with the Spartans freely roaming 
Attica from the fort at Decelea, Athenians without armor, that is, the 
poor, would have been afraid to come or that a force of armed men, 
justified by the danger, could have been used to intimidate the Athe- 
nians.* This might have played some part in the thinking of the con- 
spirators, but just moving from familiar and comfortable surroundings 
to an unusual and unfamiliar place would have been unsettling to the 
ordinary Athenian and the politicians not involved in the conspiracy 
and would make it easier for Peisander and his collaborators to dom- 
inate the scene. We are not told what pretext was used for the change 
of venue, but with the support of the probouloi, the leaders of the 
movement could easily persuade the prytanies to do as they were told. 

Whether the board of syngrapheis studied the "ancestral laws of Cleis- 
thenes," we do not know, but it turned out that they had little need 
to do so. They made no proposals "for the best management of the 
state" or "for its salvation" but limited themselves to a single motion: 
"to allow any Athenian to make any proposal he liked without penalty.” 
The standing constitutional prohibition against illegal proposals, the 
graphe paranomon, was suspended, with heavy penalties imposed on 


necessity. The probouloi were much concerned with the financial problems of the state 
after the Sicilian disaster. They would not have been elected in the first place had they 
shown any strong inclination towards peace with Sparta, and Aristophanes depicts his 
proboulos as an unreconstructed nationalist (Lysis. 42 1ff.). The necessity they saw must 
have been for Persian money held out by Peisander as available only through Alcibiades 
and an oligarchic government. They may also have been sympathetic to recall of the 
victims of the hysteria of 415 B.C., and especially the relatively competent Alcibiades, 
impossible so long as the current democratic leaders were in control. They were mo- 
tivated by realism rather than dogma" (ibid., 560). 

578.62.2; HCT V, 165-166. 

“For a discussion, and rejection, of the importance of the military element, see 
Busolt, GG III:2, 1478, n 2. See also HCT V, 165-167. 
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anyone trying to make use of it.^* Thucydides is firm in saying that 
the commission proposed nothing else.? Perhaps the syngrapbeis could 
not agree, some wanting to propose a narrow oligarchy, others pre- 
ferring a moderate reform, and still others opposing any change at 
all. More probably, the conspirators wanted nothing more than a 
removal of the legal barriers to revolutionary proposals and got exactly 
what they wanted from the commissioners—zealous, resigned, or in- 
timidated as each might be. 

The provision inviting any Athenian to make any proposal he liked 
suggests an atmosphere of freedom of speech totally at odds with the 
menacing and tightly controlled mood at Colonus. The only speaker 
was Peisander, who now openly revealed the program of the conspir- 
ators.’ For the duration of the war, pay for public service not con- 
nected with the war was abolished, except for the nine archons and 
the prytanies, that is, the nominal and effective heads of state, who 
would be paid only 3 obols a day. The core of the program, however, 
was the establishment of a council of Four Hundred “to rule in what- 
ever way they thought best, with full powers.” The Four Hundred 
were to be chosen in a most unusual way. The assembly would select 
a board of five called "presidents" (proedroi) who in turn would select 
a hundred men who then would each choose three more to make up 
the council of Four Hundred. In the threatening circumstances, the 


8.67.2; Ath. Pol. 29.4. 

8.67.2. 

“Such is the suggestion of HCT V, 167. 

?78.67.3; 68.1. It is possible that Peisander was a member of the board of syngrapheis 
and that his proposal was formally on their behalf, but | prefer to think he acted 
independently of that group. Thucydides’ account fits that more closely. Aristotle's 
account can be understood either way. He begins his description of the program 
proposed at Colonus in this way: petrà 86 Taóra THY moAvretav Ovéra£av TOVdE TOV 
1pómov. The subject of àvératav may be the syngrapheis (as Rhodes (Commentary, 381] 
believes) or the Athenian people (as HCT V, 217, argues). After the fall of the Four 
Hundred, everyone involved would have wanted to shift the responsibility for the 
introduction of that regime to someone else or at least to share the guilt. Aristotle's 
account provides a greater sense of due process and legality; the commission, including 
the probouloi, produces the program that will do away with the democracy; it is not 
the work only of Peisander and his collaborators. This accords perfectly with the 
general, and entirely misleading, picture he provides of a legal and gentle transition. 
For a shrewd analysis of the reasons for the differences in the accounts, see E. Will, 
Le monde grec et l'orient, vol. 1, Le V° siècle (510—403) (Paris, 1972), 377—378. 

“Ath. Pol. 29.5; Rhodes, Commentary, 382. Thucydides’ compressed account of this 
measure is that "no one should hold office any longer under the present constitution 
nor receive pay" (8.67.3). For the reasons for this compression, see HCT V, 168. 

8.67.3: àpxew ÖTN av àpva Ta. yuyvoockwow avrokporropas. 
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assembly would choose the proedroi designated by the conspirators. 
The Five Thousand, publicly mentioned in previous discussions, ? 
consisting of the men of the hoplite census and above, were also to be 
drawn up, and the Four Hundred were empowered to call them to- 
gether whenever they saw fit." The assembly passed these measures 
without dissent and dissolved. The democracy that had reigned for 
almost a century would be replaced by a regime that excluded the 
lower classes from political life and turned the present management 
of the state over to a narrow oligarchy. 

Thucydides, writing long after the event and fully aware of the 
outcome, treats this occasion as the plain and simple establishment of 
the oligarchy of the Four Hundred and dismisses all talk of the Five 
Thousand as a smokescreen. But to the participants, without the ben- 
efit of hindsight, the program must have seemed consistent with the 
plans of the moderates that had already been the basis of public dis- 
cussion. The elimination of payment for almost all public services 
except those related to the war and the establishment of an active 
citizen body of about five thousand men limited to those of the hoplite 
census or higher were the elements of their program. The introduction 
of a smaller body of Four Hundred, temporarily charged with the 
conduct of affairs until the Five Thousand could be brought into being, 
was an entirely reasonable addition. None of this should have caused 
any anxiety for the moderates in the movement. The only question 


78.65.35. 

78.67.3; Atb. Pol. 29.5. The divergence between Thucydides and Aristotle is very 
stark at this point. Thucydides does not mention the appointment of the Five Thousand, 
since he regards their existence as theoretical and inconsequential at this time. Aristotle 
does not mention the Four Hundred here. Instead, he describes the plan as turning 
the state over to "those of the Athenians most capable of serving the state with their 
persons and their property, to the number of not less than five thousand" (29.5). He 
pictures the Four Hundred as coming into being only later. In his version, the Five 
Thousand met and elected a committee of 100 to draw up a permanent constitution 
for the future and another for the present. This latter, temporary constitution estab- 
lished the rule of the Four Hundred in a perfectly legal way. The proposal was made 
by the commission of 100 and ratified by the assembly of the Five Thousand. Although 
they contain some complementary elements, there is no way to reconcile these accounts, 
and Thucydides' version is clearly superior. In fact, Aristotle contradicts himself, for 
after describing the activities of the Five Thousand related above, he says that after 
the establishment of the Four Hundred, the Five Thousand were selected "in name 
only." It is plain that Aristotle is following two sources, one of them Thucydides, and 
has not resolved the differences between them. The result is a not fully coherent account 
that is far inferior to the terse but consistent narrative of Thucydides. The simplest 
and most attractive explanation for the divergence at this point is that "Aristotle was 
deceived by a single deceitful document" (HCT V, 255). 
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concerns the project for the return of Alcibiades and the winning of 
Persian support. Peisander and his friends knew that this was no longer 
part of the plan. Did the moderates in Athens know it as well? We 
can not be sure, for we do not know whether word of the failure of 
the negotiations with Tissaphernes had yet come from Samos. If it 
had not, Peisander was perfectly capable of concealing the truth from 
the moderates in the movement, as he concealed it from the public. 
In that case, the continued collaboration requires no explanation. It is 
possible, however, that they had learned the truth. If so, their coop- 
eration with Peisander and the oligarchs might be explained as Thu- 
cydides explains the decision by the members of the movement at 
Samos who chose to continue after negotiations had failed, “because 
they were already in danger” and it was safer to go forward.” Still 
another possible explanation, not incompatible with that offered by 
Thucydides, is that the moderates, although they would have liked to 
obtain the return of Alcibiades and Persian help, still preferred an end 
to the waste of money on payment for nonmilitary services and the 
limitation of active citizenship to the propertied classes as devices to 
help Athens survive the crisis and win the war. 

Thucydides chooses this moment to describe the men who led the 
movement to overthrow the democracy: Peisander, Phrynichus, An- 
tiphon, and Theramenes." In a later passage, he pictures most of the 
members of the Four Hundred who helped to overthrow it as merely 
self-seeking opportunists acting out of personal ambition." There is 
no reason to think that he held a different opinion about Phrynichus 
and Peisander. Phrynichus, as we have seen, had been a democratic 
politician, who joined the antidemocratic movement in 411.5 By now 
he had become the most zealous for oligarchy because "he was afraid 
that Alcibiades was aware of his treasonous exchange with Astyochus 
at Samos and believed that no oligarchy would ever restore him." 
That is as clear an explanation of a selfish motive as Thucydides offers 
for any of the conspirators, and nothing we know contradicts it. 


78.63.4. 

73.68. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 32.3) lists all except Phrynichus as the men most respon- 
sible for the establishment of the oligarchy. Since he appears to be following Thucydides 
here, it seems possible that a copyist inadvertently allowed the last name to be omitted 
(Rhodes, Commentary, 408). 

7*8.89.3. 

"See above, Chapter 5. 
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About Peisander's motives Thucydides says nothing, pointing out 
only that he was the most publicly visible of the conspirators, "in all 
respects openly the most zealous in the plot to destroy the democ- 
racy."" His reputation as a demagogue dates from the 420s, and his 
extravagantly zealous behavior in the witch hunts surrounding the 
scandals of 415 is consistent with that reputation. He may have become 
a sincere convert to oligarchy after the Sicilian disaster, or he may 
have seen the oligarchic movement as a rare opportunity for personal 
advancement. Certainly, there is nothing in his career before 411 to 
suggest a commitment to constitutional change, and his actions are 
consistent with the charge of opportunism.” 

Antiphon was a different sort of person. Whereas Phrynichus and 
Peisander had been active and highly visible politicians well before the 
coup, Antiphon worked behind the scenes. He seems to have been the 
first professional speech writer in Athens. Thucydides calls him "the 
one man most able to help someone contesting both in the law courts 
and in the assembly." Presumably, this talent was used chiefly on 
behalf of the upper classes, for we are told that he became "an object 
of suspicion to the masses because of his reputation for dangerous 
cleverness.""? Perhaps because of this suspicion he himself did not take 
part in the tumult of political life in the Athenian democracy or in the 
arena of the law courts. He had spent much time in planning ways to 
overthrow the democracy, and he "had devised the whole affair and 
had established the way in which it had been brought to this point." 
The picture that emerges is that of the mastermind behind the plot 
for whom men like Peisander were tools to be manipulated. What we 
know of him is entirely consistent with the view that he was sincerely 
devoted to the overthrow of democracy and its replacement by a true, 
narrow oligarchy; prepared to wait long and work hard for the day of 
vindication; and ready to act ruthlessly when that day came. Thu- 
cydides expresses extraordinary admiration for him as a man "inferior 
to no one in his own time in arete and the very best both in conceiving 


"8.68.1. 

"For useful discussions of Peisander, see HCT V, 116; Rhodes, Commentary, 407— 
408; and A. G. Woodhead, AJP LXXV (1954), 131-146. 

798.68. 1. I have translated the word 8evvórms as “dangerous cleverness.” I think the 
suspicion he aroused was of the same kind as that which arose against Socrates who 
was thought to be 8etvós Aéyetv, a dangerously clever speaker (Plato, Apology 17b). 
For the suggestion that the people's suspicion arose from Antiphon's oligarchic views, 
see G. Gilbert, Beiträge zur inneren geschichte Athens im zeitalter des peloponnesischen Krieges 
(Leipzig, 1877), 309. 
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an idea and expressing it in speech." Arete has many meanings, but to 
Thucydides' readers, it would have conveyed many aspects of excel- 
lence: courage, nobility, and moral worth. Although Antiphon was 
later convicted and executed for treason, and Thucydides praises the 
constitution that succeeded the overthrow of Antiphon's oligarchy, the 
historian praises him in terms reserved for the likes of Themistocles 
and Pericles. All of this suggests that he was no mere opportunist.”° 

Of the four leaders, Theramenes, whom Thucydides describes as 
"a man of great ability in speech and judgment," turned out to be the 
most important and the most controversial. Within a year of the coup, 
Phrynichus and Antiphon were dead and Peisander in exile, never to 
return. Theramenes, however, was to play an important and highly 
visible role in Athenian public affairs until his death in 403. Having 
helped to establish the oligarchy of the Four Hundred, he also played 
a major role in overthrowing it in favor of a more moderate regime. 
When that regime was overthrown, he served as general and trierarch 
under the restored democracy, negotiated the peace with Sparta at the 
end of the war, took part in the rule of the Thirty Tyrants that followed 
the peace, and died a martyr's death protesting its excesses. For these 
accommodations to different regimes and for his skill in surviving 
dangers, he earned the reputation in some quarters as a shifty and 
adroit politician who would always maneuver so as to secure his own 
position." Critias, the leader of the extreme wing of the Thirty Ty- 
rants, called him żotbornos, the buskin or theatrical boot that could be 
worn on either foot, “for as the buskin fits both feet he faces both 
ways.” Lysias savagely assaults him as a self-seeking hypocrite, un- 
interested in any particular constitution or principle, prepared to sac- 
rifice all of them and the men who had been his friends and 
collaborators to his own selfish interests.” 

Aristophanes' jibes are meant to provoke laughter, or at least smiles, 
and are not sound evidence for Theramenes’ overall reputation or for 
its justice. We must remember, moreover, that the play was performed 
soon after the affair at Arginusae, where Theramenes and his fellow 
trierarch Thrasybulus had escaped punishment while their superiors 
had been condemned to death. Critias made his remark in the midst 
of a speech leading to the condemnation and execution of Theramenes, 


HCT V, 170-177; Rhodes, Commentary, 408. 
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and Lysias needed to blacken Theramenes’ reputation to make his case 
against the defendant Eratosthenes. He needed to do so because Er- 
atosthenes was expected to plead in his own defense that he had acted 
as a member of the faction of Theramenes, sure evidence that after 
his martyrdom Theramenes' reputation stood high enough in the es- 
timation of the restored democracy to shield his supporters. These 
charges are badly tainted by the men who made them and the circum- 
stances in which they were made. 

On the other hand, there was an ancient tradition that held Ther- 
amenes in the highest esteem. Diodorus, probably following the fourth- 
century historian Ephorus, gives him credit for the dissolution of the 
oligarchy and the institution of a constitution "from the citizens." He 
gives him sole credit for advising the restoration of Alcibiades, and 
"because he was the introducer of many things for the good of his 
country he received extraordinary approval." He calls him “a man 
who, in the orderliness of his life and in prudent judgment (phronesis), 
seemed to surpass all others.”** The most impressive praise comes from 
Aristotle. He reports him to have been the leader of the group that, 
in the turmoil after the defeat of 404, “did not belong to any political 
club and in other respects seemed second to none in their zeal for the 
ancestral constitution (patrios politeia)." Beyond that, he includes 
Theramenes, along with Nicias and Thucydides, the son of Melesias, 
among the three best politicians in recent Athenian history. The other 
two, he says, were not controversial, but because Theramenes lived 
in a period of political turmoil, there is a difference of opinion about 
him. "Nevertheless, for those who do not judge superficially it seems 
clear that he did not destroy all constitutions, as those who slander 
him say, but carried them all forward so long as they did not break 
the fundamental law; he was able to participate in all kinds of consti- 
tutions, which is the job of a good citizen, but refused his consent to 
illegal regimes and was hated for it."*5 The objectivity of these eulogies 
is also suspect. Men who took part in the oligarchies of 411 or 404 had 
powerful reasons to put the best face on the career of Theramenes and 
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to associate themselves with the man whose reputation they embel- 
lished. Aristotle, the political theorist who championed the virtues of 
the middle class and the moderate constitution, had every reason to 
praise Theramenes, whom he saw as its standard-bearer.” The doc- 
ument commonly called the “Theramenes Papyrus” suggests that de- 
bate surrounded Theramenes even during his lifetime.** As a result of 
this ancient controversy, it is small wonder that modern scholars have 
ranged in their judgments from the uncompromising condemnation of 
Grote to the warm and sympathetic appreciation of Beloch.*? 

Since the ancient evaluations are either partisan or ambiguous, our 
own judgment must be based on the facts of his career, as best we can 
determine and understand them. One collection of facts, usually ig- 
nored or given insufficient weight, is the close connection between 
Theramenes and Thrasybulus. We must emphasize that the two men 
were agreed in their willingness to limit the democracy in order to 
bring back Alcibiades and gain Persian support for the conduct of the 
war. Thrasybulus on Samos resisted the Four Hundred while Ther- 
amenes in Athens cooperated in their rule, but Theramenes took the 
lead in overthrowing the oligarchy and establishing the moderate rule 
of the Five Thousand that recalled Alcibiades to Athens, these later 
actions constituting a policy entirely in accord with the wishes of 
Thrasybulus. The two men served as generals together in the Helles- 
pont and, together with Alcibiades, collaborated effectively to win the 
battle of Cyzicus.” That victory permitted the restoration of the full 
democracy under which the two men continued to serve, working with 
Alcibiades to clear the enemy from the Hellespont.” Both returned 


“Harding, Phoenix XXVIII (1974), 111; Arist. Pol. 1295a-1296b. 

"See R. Merkelbach and H. C. Youtie, ZPE II (1968), 161-169; A. Henrichs, ZPE 
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political concerns no less than the ancient ones. Grote, the unwavering champion of 
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to Athens with Alcibiades in 407.” In 406 the two men served together 
as trierarchs at the battle of Arginusae, both were assigned by the 
generals to help the men on the disabled vessels, and both stood side 
by side during the trial." After the war the two men took different 
paths in response to the defeat. Thrasybulus, exiled by the Thirty, 
organized an army of liberation against the government of the Thirty 
installed by the Spartans. Theramenes stayed in Athens, became a 
member of the Thirty, and worked consistently and bravely, ultimately 
at the cost of his life, to turn it into a moderate regime. In his speech 
defending himself against the assault of Critias, he named Thrasybulus 
among the “capable leaders" the Thirty had foolishly banished.” It is 
noteworthy that after his death the Thirty thought it reasonable to 
invite Thrasybulus to take his place among their number.” 

However, the two did not hold identical views. It may be that 
Thrasybulus was willing to limit democracy only temporarily and for 
purely practical reasons. Theramenes seems to have preferred a limited 
democracy to the full one favored by most Athenians. Thrasybulus 
seems to have mistrusted the oligarchs entirely after his experience 
with the conspiracy of 411. Theramenes, to the end, expected to be 
able to guide the oligarchic movement toward a moderate constitution 
not too far from democracy. But from 411 to the end of the war, they 
worked together closely and effectively, pursuing the same policies 
and holding the same offices under different regimes. Nobody, in 
antiquity or in modern times, thought to charge Thrasybulus with 
inconstancy or self-seeking. He built an army in exile and restored 
a democracy considerably more moderate than the one destroyed by 
the Spartan victory.” On the other hand, rather than endure the true, 
narrow, oligarchy imposed by Critias, Theramenes protested, at the 
cost of his life, against the exile of worthy men and the narrowing of 
the franchise beyond moderation. The difference between Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus appears to have been one of emphasis, personal style, 
and temperament more than of basic political ideas and personal 
integrity. 

To be sure, in each regime Theramenes sought office and influence 
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consistent with his high ambitions and talents. To that extent he acted 
in pursuit of his personal ambitions, as Thucydides says. But a man 
who risked his life to resist an illegal and brutal rule in which he could 
have not only survived but prospered does not deserve a reputation as 
a mere slippery self-seeker. He deserves instead to be believed when 
he defends himself against the charge that he is an opportunist who 
changes sides when it benefits him: 


I, Critias, am always at war with those who think that there will never be a 
democracy until the slaves and those who would sell out the state for lack of 
a drachma shared in the government and, at the same time, I am also opposed 
to those who think that no good oligarchy can exist until the state is ruled 
tyrannically by the few. But to manage the state along with those who are 
able to serve it with their horses and shields, that is the constitution I have 
thought best in the past, and I do not change my opinion now.”’ 


It took men of the caliber of this extraordinary quartet to overthrow 
a democracy so firmly established and “to deprive of their freedom a 
people who not only had not been subjects but for half of the century 
of their freedom had been accustomed to rule over others.” Under 
such shrewd and determined leadership, the conspirators moved 
swiftly to take control of the city. The first step was to get rid of the 
democratic institutions that were still in place and functioning. The 
constitutional change had been imposed on a terrified, confused, and 
leaderless assembly. Each day that passed posed the threat that the 
democrats would recover and undo the decision at Colonus. Peisander 
appears not to have named a date for the transition of power from the 
old democracy to the new regime, and many Athenians must have 
expected a delay until the conciliar year came to an end in about a 


Xen. 2.3.47. It is interesting to compare Theramenes with George Savile, Marquis 
of Halifax, the seventeenth-century politician who earned a reputation as “the Trimmer 
of Trimmers.” He wrote an essay in his own defense called “The Character of a 
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passengers.” Quoted in J. Hamburger, Macaulay and the Whig Tradition (Chicago, 1976), 
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been more firmly committed toa particular form of government—the limited democracy 
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month.” The conspirators could not wait that long. On the fourteenth 
day of the Attic month Thargelion, June 9, 411, a few days after the 
meeting on Colonus, they seized the reality of power.'® Waiting for 
the Athenians to go to their military posts at the walls and the training 
fields, the conspirators stayed back, not far from where their weapons 
were stacked. They had orders to prevent anyone not in the plot from 
taking up arms and interfering with the proceedings. They were as- 
sisted by armed men from Tenos, Andros, Carystus, and Aegina, 
perhaps as many as 400 or 500, who had been gathered for the coup. 
With these men preventing resistance, the Four Hundred, armed with 
daggers under their cloaks and supported by the 120 young bravos 
who had terrorized Athens, burst into the council-house. They had 
brought along money with which to pay the members of the democratic 
council for the remainder of their term and then ordered them out. 

The coup was a complete success. The councillors took their money 
and left without trouble. The other citizens made no move to interfere. 
The Four Hundred appointed the prytanies and presiding officers by 
lot, as in the old council, and performed the customary prayers and 
sacrifices upon taking office. Every effort was made to preserve a sense 
of continuity, normality, and legality, but few could have been de- 
ceived. For the first time since the expulsion of the tyrants, the state 
had been captured by a faction by means of threats and force. 


?*HCT V, 179-180; Rhodes, Commentary, 405-406. 
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The coup was a complete success. The councillors took their money 
and left without trouble. The other citizens remained quiet and made 
no move to interfere. The Four Hundred appointed their presiding 
officers by lot, as in the old democratic council. They seem to have 
allowed the archon and the treasurers elected by the democracy to 
remain in office.' Every effort was made to preserve a sense of con- 
tinuity, normality, and legality. No doubt this was meant to calm the 
people, to make the transition smoother, and to reduce the chance of 
violent resistance, but also it must have reflected the influence of the 
moderates, who were still part of the movement in Athens. 

Even after the coup, the support of the moderates remained vital, 
so the conspirators found it desirable to temper their brutal seizure of 
power and their establishment of a relatively narrow governing council 
by making promises of a more moderate future. At the meeting on 
Colonus hill, a board of registrars (katalogeis) had been appointed to 
draw up the list of the Five Thousand and had begun its work, although 
the list was never completed or published. The same assembly ap- 
pointed a committee of anagrapbeis to draft a permanent constitution 
for the future.’ Both measures reflect the influence of the moderates, 
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who expected the rule of the Four Hundred to be temporary and to 
give way to a new constitution of the Five Thousand when the im- 
mediate crisis was over. 

In the days after the seizure of power by the Four Hundred, the 
committee for drafting a constitution must have begun its deliberations. 
No doubt the moderates put forward a plan giving power to the Five 
Thousand and establishing a broad oligarchy to take effect immediately 
or at least quite soon. The extremists, however, had something dif- 
ferent in mind. They intended to keep the Four Hundred in control 
for the time being and to maintain a narrow oligarchy for the future. 
They would certainly insist on the continued rule of the Four 
Hundred, but they could not yet afford a rift with the moderates. 
They also faced the problem of persuading the fleet at Samos to accept 
their new regime, a task that would be much easier if the new con- 
stitution could be portrayed as more moderate and less oligarchic.* 

The result of the discussions was a compromise: the committee 
proposed two new constitutions, one for immediate use and the other 
for the future. The immediate constitution officially established the 
government of the council of Four Hundred, lending its foundation 
an air of legitimacy by styling it “in accordance with the ancestral 
tradition” and granting its members the power “to act in whatever way 
they thought expedient.” The Athenians, moreover, were to obey 
whatever laws they might enact in the matter of the constitution, not 
to change any, and not to introduce any new ones.^ These provisions 
gave the Four Hundred all of the powers they needed and rendered 
their supposedly transitional regime permanent. To this extent they 
represented the wishes of the extremists. 

In return, the Four Hundred agreed to the promulgation, at the 
same time, of a draft constitution for the still unspecified future. Its 
details need not detain us long, for it was never put into effect and 


existence, this cannot be true. No explanation is without problems, but the one offered 
by Rhodes (Commentary, 387) is persuasive: "The Colomus assembly will have decided 
in principle that the constitution should be based on a powerful boule of Four Hundred 
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was incomplete, omitting any reference to the judiciary, for instance. 
It appears to have been influenced by the federal constitution of Boeotia 
and smacks of theoretical discussion with the Sophists. The state was 
to be managed by a council of unspecified number drawn from mem- 
bers of the Five Thousand over the age of thirty who would serve 
without pay. Unexcused absences from meetings of the council would 
be punished by a fine. The council itself was to be divided into four 
sections, each section serving, in rotation, on behalf of the full council 
for one year. Since the generals and other major officials must be chosen 
from the council in office at the time, they could serve only one year 
in four, just one of many inconveniences in this draft constitution that 
reveal it to be the work of impractical theorists.’ The extremists cared 
little about such details, since they had no intention of giving way to 
anew regime. They were willing to assent to any scheme for the future 
as long as they kept a firm grip on power in the present. Shrewder 
moderates no doubt recognized the weaknesses of the draft constitution 
but were glad to get any promise of a change to a broader regime in 
the future. Details could be worked out when the situation permitted. 

It was probably on the twenty-second of Thargelion (June 17, 411), 
eight days after seizing power, that the Four Hundred formally in- 
augurated their rule with the customary prayers and sacrifices. At the 
same time, no doubt, the anagrapheis published their two new consti- 
tutions, one for the present and one for the future, claiming the two 
had been voted by the Five Thousand.’ But the vote of approval was 
entirely a fiction, for the body of the Five Thousand had not been 
designated and, therefore, could not assemble. The Four Hundred 
probably presented the constitutions in the form of a decree of the 
Five Thousand, complete with the name of the president of the meeting 
and the date of enactment, to lend verisimilitude to the fraud.’ Al- 
though this would not have fooled the moderates or those outside the 
Four Hundred who were well connected and alert to events, most 
Athenians were frightened, confused, and ignorant. Both before and 
well after this public event, most Athenians believed that the Five 
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Thousand might already exist. In any case, a main target of this prop- 
aganda was the Athenian force at Samos, and the soldiers and sailors 
there could be persuaded even more easily.'° By their formal and 
ceremonial assumption of power, their publication of the constitutions, 
and the implicit evidence they seemed to give that the Five Thousand 
both existed and functioned, the Four Hundred hoped to gain internal 
harmony and the external legitimacy to allow them to cope with the 
serious problems they faced. 

Several difficulties preclude a satisfactory understanding of the re- 
gime of the Four Hundred during the brief period of fewer than four 
months during which it ruled." The first is the very brevity of the 
regime; in so short a period there was little time for plans and intentions 
to reveal themselves. Our major sources, moreover, were not in Athens 
at the time and were dependent on highly biased reports at a time 
when partisan feeling ran unusually high. Some of the important actors 
were executed on the collapse of the regime, and others fled into exile. 
Membership in the Four Hundred was not something of which anyone 
in Athens would later boast, so any information available from sur- 
vivors within the ruling group would probably have been selective and 
tendentious. The evidence we receive from contemporary orations 
suffers from the same disabilities. A great deal of what the Four 
Hundred planned and set in motion lies buried in the silence of those 
participants who did not survive the regime and the silence and dis- 
tortions of those who did. Still another difficulty arises from the di- 
vision within the ruling group that appears to have existed from the 
start, although its public manifestations did not occur until later. Thus 
it is often hard to tell whether an action of the Four Hundred represents 
the views of one or another faction or a compromise between the two. 

Still, it is both important and possible to examine the work of the 
Four Hundred, although we are often forced to resort to conjecture 
in attempting to understand it. The regime was born in crisis, and its 
leaders at once confronted problems they could not avoid. Their most 
immediate and pressing need was to establish themselves securely in 
Athens. They must also find a way to win over the Athenian forces 
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at Samos and so unite the Athenian people under their rule. They 
further must decide on a policy toward the empire. They must de- 
termine what their policy should be toward their enemies, the Pelo- 
ponnesians and the Persians. Should they continue the war or seek 
peace? If they chose war, what should be the strategy? If not, what 
terms of peace should they accept? However they decided these ques- 
tions during the immediate crisis, what should be the character and 
goals of Athens in the long run? Toward the end of June of 411 the 
Four Hundred set out to answer the questions. 

The first actions of the Four Hundred, as we have seen, were cau- 
tious, aiming at the impression of moderation, legality, and continuity. 
The council’s presidents were chosen by lot, as in the democracy. 
Callias, the democratically chosen archon for the year 412/11, and the 
treasurers as well appear to have continued in office until the end of 
their terms." There was no hurry about replacing these officials, but 
the new government needed to be sure of the loyalty of the armed 
forces in Athens, so they acted swiftly to appoint a new board of 
generals, a cavalry commander, and ten tribal commanders. They may 
have made those appointments in the week between their seizure of 
power and the formal inauguration. They did not even follow the 
procedure prescribed in the constitution for the immediate, provisional 
regime, which required a preliminary muster of all hoplites after the 
formal establishment of the council. It seems highly unlikely that they 
ever chose a second set of officers following the new process." This 
was a departure from legality and normality, but in matters involving 
military force and, therefore, the immediate security of the regime, 
the conspirators could not afford such niceties. 

We know the names of six of the new generals and possibly a sev- 
enth.'^ Alexicles, Aristarchus, Aristoteles, and Melanthius were from 
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the extreme wing, and Theramenes and probably Thymochares were 
moderates. This proportion on the board of generals seems to be an 
accurate representation of the distribution of power within the ruling 
group. The extremists held the upper hand, but they must make some 
concessions to the others. The treatment of potential dissidents and 
enemies within Athens may have reflected the same division and com- 
promise. The new regime put some men to death and exiled or im- 
prisoned others, but the numbers were not large. Whether everyone 
wanted to move cautiously or the moderates restrained the others we 
cannot know. 

Some of the Four Hundred, presumably the extremists, wanted to 
institute a general recall of men exiled under the democratic regime. 
We do not know how many were in exile or precisely who they were, 
but they will have included generals elected by the democracy such 
as Pythodorus, Sophocles, and the historian Thucydides.'^ These men, 
presumably, would have lost whatever admiration they may have had 
for untrammeled democracy as a result of their treatment at its hands, 
if Thucydides is at all typical." Most of the exiles were probably those 
men who had fled or were expelled in connection with the sacrileges 
of 415. Some of them were undoubtedly inveterate enemies of de- 
mocracy, and those who were not may well have been embittered by 
their experience. After the war, the exiles were clearly oligarchs 
friendly to Sparta, and the Spartans made their recall a condition for 
peace.'* There is good reason to believe that many of the exiles of 411 
were enemies of democracy to some extent. Thucydides' language 
makes that clear, for he says that the failure to recall the exiles was an 
exception to the "great departures from the rule of the demos" in which 
the Four Hundred otherwise engaged." Their reason for holding back, 
he tells us, was Alcibiades. A general recall and amnesty would have 
allowed him to return, something the extremists would not welcome 
at all. However, they could have recalled the exiles and specifically 


been elected under the democracy and, in spite of his deeds, might not have seemed 
as reliable as the conspirators would have liked. 

"Thucydides (8.70.2) says that the victims were not many. The specific reference 
is to those put to death, but there is no reason to think that the exiles and imprisonments 
were widespread. 

2465.3; 5.26.5. 

"For Thucydides' political opinions, see M. F. McGregor, Phoenix X (1956), 93- 
102. 
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excluded the traitorous renegade on any number of grounds," but 
“this would have advertised the loss of their hope of Persian aid to be 
negotiated through Alcibiades, the bait originally held out to the peo- 
ple.?' It would also have widened the rift between the extremists, 
hostile to Alcibiades, and the moderates, closely associated with him. 
The decision not to recall any exiles appears to have been another 
compromise. 

From the beginning, some members of the movement had expected 
the establishment of a new regime in Athens to help in the management 
of the empire. They had expected that news of the government of the 
“better” people (kaloi &'agatboi) in Athens and the offer of a similar 
change of government in the allied states would bring rebellious allies 
back into the fold and prevent future uprisings.” About the middle 
of May, the conspirators sent the general Dieitrephes to put down the 
democracy in Thasos." At the same time, on their way from Samos 
to complete the coup at Athens, Peisander and his colleagues did the 
same thing in several other cities, perhaps Paros, Naxos, Andros, 
Tenos, and Carystus.”* The experiment badly disappointed the hopes 
of the Athenian oligarchs. In Thasos the newly installed, pro-Athenian 
oligarchy lasted no more than two months. A band of exiles who earlier 
had been driven from Thasos by the Athenians were working with 
the Peloponnesians to bring their native state into rebellion, and they 
found support inside it. As part of a well-coordinated plan, the aris- 
tocrats in the city built walls to defend against an Athenian attack at 
the same time that their friends in the Peloponnesian camp were able 
to bring in a small fleet under the Corinthian commander Timolaus, 
which effected the rebellion. Far from making Thasos a more reliable 
ally, the establishment of oligarchy there had only made its defection 
easier by abolishing the democracy that would have opposed it." We 
have specific information only about Thasos, but the experience there 
seems to have been typical. Thucydides expresses the firm opinion 
that “in Thasos events contradicted the expectations of those Athenians 


"Andrewes (HCT V , 182) suggests that he might have been singled out for exclusion 
because of the curse he incurred through the alleged profanation of the mysteries, but 
that would have involved many others as well. 

"Andrewes, HCT V, 182. 

” These hopes can be deduced from their caustic refutation b y Phrynichus in 8.48.5. 

8.64.2. For Dieitrephes, see HCT V, 156-157; for the date, 157-158. 

78.64.3; HCT V, 161. 

?58.64.5. Hell. Oxy. 7.4 provides the evidence for Timolaus. See also HCT V, 158- 
159. 
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who were establishing an oligarchy, and I think it was the same in 
many other subject states." We have no reason to doubt that he was 
right." 

“The revolt at Thasos occurred in mid-July by which time it was 
only one of several indications of the failed hopes and expectations of 
the Four Hundred in Athens. Well before that event, their plans for 
bringing the war to a satisfactory conclusion had run into trouble. 
From the beginning of the movement, the conspirators had asserted 
their determination to carry the war through to victory; in fact, that 
goal had been the main attraction of the movement for many partici- 
pants." The conspirators later reaffirmed the same purpose vehe- 
mently, even after they learned that Alcibiades could not keep his 
promise to deliver Persian aid.’ We know of nothing that should have 
changed their purpose; yet no sooner were the Four Hundred in power 
than they sent an embassy to Agis to negotiate a peace.” Thucydides 
gives no explanation for the reversal in policy, but it is impossible that 
all members of the movement had been insincere from the first, es- 
pecially in light of their resolution “to hold on in the war and eagerly 
contribute money and whatever else was necessary from their own 
private resources.” Some of them, however, whom we have called 
the extremists, seem to have used the promises of Alcibiades to bring 
victory as a cloak for their true purpose, the establishment of a narrow 
oligarchy in Athens under their own control. 

A shrewd observer of the scene in Athens would have realized that 
the establishment of oligarchy and the continuation of the war were 
incompatible. The fight against Sparta and her Persian ally required 
a dominant role for the fleet, that is, for the lower classes and their 
leaders. As long as the salvation of the city lay in the hands of the 
masses, there could never be an oligarchy. Only peace gave any hope 


6864.5. The rest of hisstatement— "for once the cities had acquired a sensible regime 
and immunity for their actions they proceeded to complete freedom, having no pref- 
erence for the specious ‘good government’ (eunomia) of the Athenians’—has provoked 
disagreement. It seems clearly to be an endorsement of the opinion of Phrynichus that 
the people of the empire were less influenced by class and factional interests than by 
a common desire for freedom and autonomy. For a useful discussion of the events at 
Thasos and how they bear on the debate, see H. W. Pleket, Historia XII (1963), 70— 
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of taming popular power, for with the fleet at home and its crews 
disbanded, the oligarchs might hope to rule by terror and ultimately 
by the acquiescence of the hoplites. The extremists, therefore, must 
have planned to seek peace from the beginning but concealed their 
intentions until the right time. Once the city was cowed by terror, 
the Four Hundred were in power, and the extremists held the upper 
hand within it, they could pursue negotiations. 

Even then, however, they could not ignore the moderates, who 
might be intimidated or persuaded into joining in peace negotiations 
but would insist on honorable terms that would allow Athens to retain 
its power and empire. The extremists, on the other hand, although 
they preferred to keep the empire, were prepared, in the last resort, 
to make peace “on any terms tolerable,” even those requiring them to 
bring in the enemy and to give up Athens’ walls and fleet and, with 
them, its autonomy."' Theramenes and his moderate supporters, on 
the contrary, always found such terms intolerable. It was precisely to 
prevent such a betrayal that Theramenes led the effort that overthrew 
the Four Hundred." He had joined the movement against the de- 
mocracy in order to wage the war more effectively; he worked for the 
overthrow of the oligarchy when he suspected it of preparing to sell 
out to the Spartans; under the restored democracy, he played a leading 
part in the fighting until, in 405, the battle at Aegospotami put an end 
to all hope. In 411 he and his moderate associates were unwilling to 
make major concessions to the Spartans. 

That is not to say that Theramenes and his associates were unwilling 
to discuss terms of peace with Sparta. They may have hoped that the 
Spartans' failure to win the expected easy victories in the Aegean and 
Ionia, combined with the inadequate and unreliable support provided 
by Tissaphernes, might have made them ready to agree to a reasonable 
peace, especially with an Athenian regime that was no longer a radical 
democracy. If the enemy was prepated to make peace on the basis of 
the status quo, well and good. If not, the war would continue. The 
extremists, although they were ultimately ready to make far greater 
concessions, preferred the status quo. On these terms, both factions 
within the Four Hundred could agree, so the Athenian ambassadors 
offered the terms to King Agis at Decelea." He rejected their proposal 


?8.90.2; 91.3. See also HCT V, 307-308. 
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out of hand: there would be no peace “unless they surrendered their 
maritime empire. ””* 

Perhaps there were some in Sparta who might have been willing to 
negotiate further, but Agis gave them no opportunity. He still retained 
the extraordinary influence he had gained at Mantinea and had in- 
creased with his command at Decelea.” He wanted no negotiated peace 
but victory and the glory that went with it. Because he did not believe 
that the long-established Athenian democracy would tolerate the newly 
installed oligarchy for long, he did not think that the internal struggle 
in the city was over. For him, the embassy was evidence of Athenian 
weakness, which he meant to exploit with swift action. He believed 
that if he brought a force of sufficient size to the walls of Athens at 
this moment, when it was torn by civil strife, he could take the city. 
He expected either that they, distracted by their internal quarrels, 
would surrender on his terms or that he could easily storm some part 
of the city walls, which were undefended because of the civil war. He 
therefore called a large army from the Peloponnesus and took his own 
force from Decelea to meet it before the city.” 

But Agis had miscalculated. For the moment, the Athenians in the 
city were at one in their determination to resist. The guardians of the 
walls stood firmly at their posts. A variety of forces representing all 
classes in Athenian society—cavalrymen, hoplites, light-armed war- 
riors, and archers—launched an attack when the enemy came too near 
the walls. Agis was forced to retreat. He sent back the army he had 
summoned from the Peloponnesus and withdrew his own force to the 
fort at Decelea." Agis’ action did not turn the Four Hundred from 
their search for peace, but they continued to send embassies to him. 
The embarrassment of defeat had chastened Agis, who had painful 
memories of what might happen to a Spartan king who conducted a 
private policy that failed.” Not only did he greet the Athenian am- 
bassadors more politely but he also urged them to send embassies to 
Sparta. The vigorous Athenian reaction showed that a quick and easy 


peace terms and the response of King Agis (see n. 29, above) reported by Aristotle are 
merely inferred from Thucydides’ account. There is no reason, however, to doubt the 
independence and authenticity of the evidence in Ath. Pol. 32.2. 

"Ath. Pol. 32.3. 
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victory at Athens was not at hand and that serious negotiations might 
be desirable, but any hope that the Four Hundred could easily make 
peace depended on the unlikely possibility that the government at 
Sparta would be willing to accept the terms so swiftly rejected by 
Agis. 

Not long after the skirmish with Agis’ army, the Four Hundred 
turned to the problem of relations with the Athenian forces on Samos.” 
The plot to overthrow the Athenian democracy had originated there 
and included a design to establish an oligarchy on Samos as well, but 
things had not gone according to plan. Even before the coup in Athens, 
perhaps in March of 411, Peisander had persuaded some of the leading 
men on Samos to try to set up an oligarchy on the island.” These men 
had taken part in the democratic revolution of the previous year, but 
now Peisander was able to convince them to change sides. They formed 
themselves into a conspiracy of Three Hundred, took a common oath, 
and planned an attack on their former collaborators in the democratic 
faction that ruled Samos. It would be interesting to know why they 
were willing to turn against the new Samian democracy so soon after 
they had taken part in its establishment, but neither Thucydides nor 
any other ancient writer tells us. Perhaps they merely sought to in- 
crease their own power and advantage within the Samian ruling group, 
or perhaps they judged that the future of Athens lay with the oligarchs 
and wanted to gain favor and advantage by joining them.*' In any 
case, they proceeded in thé same way as the oligarchic conspirators at 
Athens: by means of terror. Acting in concert with the general Char- 
minus and other Athenian oligarchs on Samos, they murdered Hy- 
perbolus, who had lived on the island since his ostracism in 416. The 
infamous Athenian demagogue must have had some prominent place 
in the democratic movement on Samos, because Thucydides says that 
the Samian Three Hundred regarded their role in the assassination as 
"giving a pledge of good faith" to the Athenian oligarchs." 

This was only one of several similar acts, but instead of paralyzing 
their opponents with fear, these acts of terror alerted them to the danger 
and moved them to defend themselves. The Samian democrats went 
for help to those Athenians whom they trusted above all others to be 


°°8.72.1-2. For the timing of their action, see 86.3; and HCT V, 184, 285. 

“8.63.33; 73.23. For the date, see HCT V, 154. 

*'For a discussion of the motives of the Samian Three Hundred, see R. P. Legon, 
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friends of democracy and enemies of oligarchic conspiracy: to the 
generals Leon and Diomedon, “for these men bore the oligarchy un- 
willingly because they were honored by the people”; to the trierarch 
Thrasybulus; and to Thrasyllus, although he was only a hoplite in the 
ranks. The Samians sought out these men because they were among 
those “who always seemed to be most opposed to the conspirators."*' 

Thucydides' language here reveals important information about the 
state of affairs at Samos that points in a different direction from his 
general account. Instead of a monolithic conspiracy of oligarchs work- 
ing to overthrow the democracies in Athens and Samos, we see a more 
nuanced picture. Staunch democrats such as Leon and Diomedon had 
accepted the idea of bringing back Alcibiades and altering the demo- 
cratic constitution at Athens, however unhappily they viewed this 
plan. Were they among those whom Thucydides has characterized as 
part of "the mob," who, "even if they were somewhat annoyed for the 
moment by what was being done, kept quiet by the pleasant prospect 
of pay from the King?" Or were they among those "conspiring to 
install oligarchy" who went off privately to consider their detailed plan 
of action after making their general intentions known to the Athenian 
forces on Samos?** It is hard to imagine that any two Athenian generals, 
almost always chosen from men of the upper classes, could deserve 
the former designation but no less difficult to believe that staunch 
democrats such as Leon and Diomedon proved themselves to be could 
have been thought of as instigators of oligarchy. Evidently, they fit in 
neither group and require some other designation. Because of their 
rank they could not have been excluded from the private deliberations 
once it was publicly announced what was afoot. Thus that inner circle 
must have included true oligarchs like Peisander but also thorough- 
going democrats like Leon and Diomedon, who reluctantly tolerated 
the course of events. To an outsider, they may have seemed part of 
the leading group and therefore friendly to oligarchy, at least to some 
degree. That would explain the otherwise incomprehensible decision 
later taken by the Athenian democrats on Samos to dismiss them along 
with the other generals and those trierarchs thought to be unreliable.* 

Even more striking is the democrats’ confidence in the trierarch 
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Thrasybulus, one of the original authors of the plan.** His inclusion 
in the very small number of those foremost in their opposition to the 
conspirators is hard to understand, unless the Samian democrats saw 
important differences among the men who had started the movement. 
We must assume, although Thucydides does not say so, that Thras- 
ybulus publicly renounced his membership after the inner circle turned 
away from Alcibiades and that he quickly became known as an enemy 
to those who plotted to establish an oligarchy without offering Alci- 
biades, Persian support, and victory over the Peloponnesians in return. 
To the people on Samos, natives and Athenians, the members of the 
movement to alter the democracy in Athens and Samos were not all 
the same. Some were true oligarchs; others were friends of democracy 
who grudgingly went along with events; at least one had publicly 
denounced the movement and had become its notorious enemy. 

The Samian democrats pleaded with the Athenians they trusted to 
help save them and preserve for Athens the island crucial for the 
survival of its empire, and their faith was justified. The chosen Ath- 
enians went individually to spread the word to reliable Athenian sol- 
diers and especially to the crew of Athens' messenger ship Paralus, 
whose crew was well known for its adherence to the democracy and 
its hatred for oligarchy.*’ For their part, Leon and Diomedon were 
always careful to leave some ships to guard Samos when they sailed 
off on any mission, apparently being sure to leave the Paralus among 
them. Their care and vigilance was soon rewarded. When the oligarchic 
Samian Three Hundred launched their coup, the Athenian sailors, 
and especially the crew of the Paralus, were on the scene to stiffen 
resistance. The victorious Samian democrats showed considerable re- 
straint, executing thirty of the ringleaders, sending three others into 
exile, and declaring an amnesty for the others.** 

The democratic countercoup on Samos must have taken place toward 
the middle of June, about the same time or shortly after the oligarchic 
coup in Athens, for when the Paralus left for Athens to announce their 
victory, the Samian and Athenian democrats did not yet know that 
the Four Hundred were in power there.” When the Paralus arrived, 
its crew was arrested. Two or three of them were imprisoned; the rest 
were placed on a troopship and sent to keep watch on Euboea. Cha- 
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ereas, a zealous democrat who had taken an active part in the resistance 
to the oligarchs on Samos, managed to escape and return to the island.” 
There, he gave a lurid and exaggerated account of the oligarchic rule 
in Athens: he said that people were being punished with the whip, 
that no criticism of the government was permitted, that outrages were 
being committed against women and children, that the oligarchs in- 
tended to imprison relatives of the men on Samos who were not friendly 
to their cause, and that they threatened to kill these relatives if the 
men on Samos did not yield to them; according to Thucydides, "he 
told many other lies, as well."' 

Chareas' speech infuriated the soldiers. Their first thought was to 
do violence to those they held responsible, whom Thucydides describes 
as "the principal authors of the oligarchy," and "those of the others 
who took part in it." But they were restrained by "the men of moderate 
views."? Who belonged to these groups? Peisander, who certainly 
took a leading part in establishing oligarchy among the Athenians on 
Samos, was in Athens, and Phrynichus probably was too, but Char- 
minus and others unnamed were still on the island. ” The second group 
must have included even proven friends of democracy such as Leon 
and Diomedon, for in the passion of the moment, they were deposed 
from their generalships, presumably because they had been among 
“those others who took part,” however reluctantly, in the movement 
that brought in oligarchy. The third group certainly included Thras- 
ybulus and Thrasyllus, for they played the leading roles in the events 
that were now taking place. Also, they must have taken the lead in 
preventing violence and in bringing about what amounted to an am- 
nesty for those who had taken part in the oligarchic movement in its 


°°8.74.2-3; HCT V, 266. 
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Samian phase, since they included those who had taken part in the 
oligarchy in the new oath to which they swore the Athenian and 
Samian armed forces: “to be governed by democracy and to live in 
harmony, to pursue the war against the Peloponnesians vigorously, to 
be enemies to the Four Hundred and not to enter into negotiations 
with them.” Hereafter, Athenians and Samians would stand together 
against the Four Hundred in Athens as well as the Peloponnesian 
enemy. But Thucydides also tells us that these men were the leaders 
of the movement that had restored democracy to the Athenian forces 
on Samos and to the Samians themselves, a goal they now proclaimed 
openly. We must not forget, however, that Thrasybulus was one of 
the trierarchs who had played a part in the movement that brought 
about the oligarchy. Clearly, his actions in the interim must have led 
the Samian and Athenian democrats on the island to forgive and forget 
his participation. Our analysis of Thucydides' account, however, re- 
veals that Thrasybulus had been a member of the movement to alter 
the democracy, later became a most trusted and respected democratic 
leader, and was at the same time a moderate. For the rest of his career 
he remained an unwavering democrat, opposed to involvement with 
any kind of oligarchy. Had it been otherwise, he too like his fellow 
demesman Theramenes, might have been called by his enemies an 
opportunist seeking only to advance his personal ambitions. His per- 
formance in 411, however, reveals that he was a patriot, comfortable 
with democracy but prepared to curtail it somewhat, at least tempo- 
rarily, to enhance Athens' chances of victory in the war. When the 
oligarchic movement promised to recall Alcibiades and gain the ex- 
pected aid from Persia, Thrasybulus joined it, along with others who 
shared his views. When the more extreme elements took control and 
excluded Alcibiades from the plan, Thrasybulus quickly and effec- 
tively disassociated himself from the movement. Thereafter, he op- 
posed the oligarchs, whom he no longer trusted, and put his hopes for 
victory in a plan to persuade the democratic forces on Samos to bring 
back Alcibiades. He prevented violence against his former colleagues 
in the movement and supported an amnesty similar to the one observed 
in 403 with which he is so gloriously associated.'5 In short, he revealed 
himself to be a moderate. 
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The soldiers demonstrated their regard for Thrasybulus and Thra- 
syllus by electing them generals, along with others whose names we 
do not know, to replace those deposed in the same assembly.” The 
convening of an assembly that took to itself the right to remove officers 
chosen at Athens was in itself a kind of declaration of sovereignty in 
which the Athenian forces on Samos claimed legitimacy for themselves 
instead of the oligarchic government at home. The speeches with which 
their new leaders encouraged the assembly made that clear.’ They, 
not the oligarchs in Athens, were the majority; they had the greater 
resources, and they alone could retain control of the empire and the 
tribute that flowed from it; the city had revolted from them, not they 
from the city. With a strong base at Samos they could hold off the 
enemy and force the oligarchs to restore democracy to Athens. Even 
if these hopes were too optimistic, they could always find a safe place 
to settle elsewhere, as long as they retained their great fleet. These 
and similar assertions encouraged the men, but at least one speaker, 
almost surely Thrasybulus, made an argument that implied a specific 
action: If they recalled Alcibiades and granted him immunity, he would 
bring them an alliance with the Persians. The assembly, however, did 
not respond to that suggestion. Thrasybulus’ influence was too new 
and the hostility to Alcibiades too great to permit such an action as 
yet.” 

Even as the Athenians on Samos were putting an end to divisions 
among them, discord arose within the Spartan forces, not many miles 
away in Miletus. Angry soldiers, especially the Syracusans, com- 
plained loudly about their situation. During the previous winter, the 
fleet had lain idle for months at a time. In the spring, at last, they had 
fought and achieved some success at Chios, but they had failed to press 
their advantage and allowed the Athenians to remain safely in port on 


"For suggestions as to who the other new generals may have been, see HCT V, 268. 
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Samos.” The soldiers were outraged at the missed opportunity to force 
a battle while the Athenians were torn by internal discord and their 
fleet divided between Samos and the Hellespont. They blamed the 
navarch Astyochus for his unwillingness to fight and for his credulity 
in believing that Tissaphernes was really planning to bring on the 
promised Phoenician fleet. They were bitter, too, against the Persian 
satrap himself for failing to pay their wages fully and regularly, and 
they accused him of deliberately trying to wear down their strength 
by delay.*' 

The complaints grew so serious that Astyochus was compelled fi- 
nally to call together a council, where the decision was made to force 
a major battle. When they received word of the democratic counter- 
attack on the Samian oligarchs, they launched their fleet in the hope 
of catching the Samians and Athenians in the midst of a civil war.” 
About the middle of June, therefore, they put to sea with their whole 
fleet of 112 ships, having sent the Milesians over land to meet them 
at Mycale, just off the eastern tip of Samos (see Map 3). The Athenians 
had been forewarned of the enemy’s intentions and had sent word to 
Strombichides in the Hellespont to return his fleet to Samos, for they 
were badly outnumbered with only 82 ships. They had taken up a 
position at Glauce on the Mycale promontory, and when they saw the 
Peloponnesian fleet sailing over from Miletus, they withdrew to Samos 
to wait for Strombichides. A numerical advantage of over 36 percent 
was more than the Athenians cared to challenge, especially when re- 
inforcements were on the way. The Peloponnesians made camp at 
Mycale, where they added the Milesians and local troops to their 
hoplite force and prepared to sail against Samos the next day. But 
before they could do so they received the news that Strombichides 
had arrived at Samos with ships that brought the Athenian total to 
108. Faced with so small a numerical advantage, Astyochus lost his 
taste for battle and retreated to his base at Miletus. It was now the 
Athenians who sought a decisive encounter, but when they sailed to 
challenge the enemy at his home base, Astyochus refused to come out 
to meet them. The situation was restored to what it had been the 
previous winter: the Athenian fleet, although slightly inferior in num- 
bers, commanded the sea. 
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Later naval encounters would show that Astyochus’ caution was 
wise, and for some time the Peloponnesian fleet stayed at Miletus, 
unwilling to risk a battle, but Astyochus could not fail to take some 
action.” His men, already restless and angry, became even more re- 
bellious after the most recent failure to engage the enemy. Since Tis- 
saphernes was not meeting his financial obligations, moreover, the 
Spartan navarch would not long be able to maintain his ships and 
crews. At the same time, Pharnabazus, the satrap of northern Anatolia, 
kept inviting him to bring his forces into the Hellespont and promised 
to provide support for them. The attractiveness of his appeal was 
strengthened by messages from Byzantium asking the Peloponnesians 
to come and support their proposed defection from Athens. For some 
time, moreover, Astyochus had been under orders from Sparta to send 
a force to assist Pharnabazus, and its designated commander Clearchus 
was on the spot, waiting to go.” For months Astyochus had failed to 
carry out those orders and continued to cooperate with Tissaphernes, 
but as the days of summer passed, he could delay no longer. Soon he 
would need to return to Sparta, where he was sure to face complaints 
against his inaction and lack of accomplishment.5* 

Late in July, Clearchus set sail with forty ships. His goal was the 
Hellespont, but it was not safe to take the direct route that would 
bring him past the Athenian fleet at Samos, so he set out toward the 
west and the more open sea. This course avoided the Athenians, but 
it took him into one of those sudden Aegean storms so deadly to 
triremes. He was forced to take shelter with most of his fleet at Delos, 
from which he crept back to Miletus when the seas were calm. But 


“8.80.1. Fora defense of the imperfect &vraviyyovro against the aorist proposed by 
Classen and Steup, see HCT V, 274. For an endorsement of Astyochus' caution, see 
Busolt, GG III:2, 1495. 

758.80. 1—3. For Clearchus and the orders, see 8.8.2 and 39.2. Busolt very plausibly 
places the date of the Byzantine revolt in early August (GG IlI:2, 1496), so the fleet 
probably sailed late in the previous month. 

**Mindarus arrived to relieve Astyochus not much after this moment, although Thu- 
cydides is vague about when. Busolt's estimate, some time in August, makes good 
sense. Andrewes (HCT IV, 38; and V, 280-281), following Beloch, believes the na- 
varchs took office "near the autumn equinox," that is, late September. He recognizes, 
however, that Astyochus seems to have been relieved somewhat earlier and suggests 
the explanation may be irregularities in the Spartan calendar. R. Sealey (K/io LVIII 
[1976], 335—358) believes that the navarchy was not yet a regular, annual office. Even 
if he is right, Astyochus had no reason to be comfortable. He obviously had satisfied 
the board sent to investigate him earlier (8.39.2), but he could not expect to last much 
longer without some success. 
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ten ships, under the bolder or luckier Megarian general Helixus, made 
their way to the Hellespont and brought about the revolt of Byzantium. 
Soon Chalcedon, on the other side of the Bosporus, Cyzicus, and 
Selymbria, joined the uprising.” This was an important achievement, 
for it seriously threatened the Athenian grain supply and would require 
some response that might change the situation in Sparta’s favor. 

The new Spartan initiative appears to have had an important effect 
on the Athenians on Samos. Ever since the restoration of democracy 
in mid-June, Thrasybulus had continued to argue for the restoration 
of Alcibiades without success, but now his case seemed irresistible. 
The main check on the Peloponnesians until now, it must have seemed, 
had been the unreliable and inadequate support provided by Tissa- 
phernes. Now they had gained the support of Pharnabazus, who might 
prove a more reliable paymaster and whose province, in any case, 
included Athens’ vital supply line. It was imperative to act quickly to 
challenge the Spartan position in the Hellespont. The Spartans’ co- 
operation with Pharnabazus, moreover, seemed to endorse Alcibiades’ 
claims that Tissaphernes was not firmly committed to them and might 
be persuaded to change sides. In those circumstances, Thrasybulus 
was able to gain the support of a majority of the soldiers for a decree 
recalling him and granting him immunity from prosecution. Thrasy- 
bulus himself sailed off to bring Alcibiades to Samos, “thinking that 
the only salvation lay in bringing Tissaphernes over from the Pelo- 
ponnesian side to their own. "^ 

The first meetings between Alcibiades and the Athenians must have 
been uncomfortable on both sides. For many who received him, he 
was still an accursed defiler of the city's religion, a renegade, a traitor, 
and the instigator of oligarchic revolution against the democracy. For 
Alcibiades, the return was not precisely the one he had planned. He 
did not come back to an Athens purged of the democracy that had 
exiled him or, in fact, to Athens itself but only to Samos. His immunity 
protected him against his condemnation and the outlawry that went 
with it, but from Samos he could do nothing about the curses pro- 
nounced on him in Athens.? Still, some of his worst enemies—An- 
drocles, Phrynichus, and Hyperbolus— were gone, and he had always 
known how to operate in the world of democratic politics. He must 


*'8.80.3; Busolt, GG III:2, 1496, n. 4. 
8.81.1. 
*?Plut. Ak. 22.5, 33.3; HCT V, 275. 
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have sensed the hostility that some of the democrats still felt, but most 
were ready to forget the past if Alcibiades could help them win the 
war.” 

In still another way, Alcibiades’ position was weaker than what he 
had planned. Instead of returning to Athens as the focal point of a 
broad coalition in which he was the indispensable central figure, he 
had been brought back to a Samos divorced from the city, as the protégé 
of one faction, the moderates, and especially of a single powerful leader, 
Thrasybulus. Rejected by the oligarchs in Athens and suspected by 
the democrats on Samos, Alcibiades knew that his prospects, indeed 
his safety, depended on maintaining good relations with Thrasybulus 
and his colleagues. But however great his admiration for Alcibiades’ 
abilities and no matter how old and close their friendship may have 
been, Thrasybulus was nobody’s puppet.” His long and brilliant career 
over a quarter-century would show him to be an independent figure 
of great military and political talents and clear ideas of his own, with 
a strong will and powerful determination. When he brought Alcibiades 
to Samos, we may be sure that he did so to pursue a policy and to 
achieve goals of which he approved. We may be certain also that he 
used the trip back to Samos to discuss that policy and those goals with 
Alcibiades. Alcibiades could hardly fail to follow his lead in those early 
days in the Athenian camp. 

In his speech to the Athenian assembly on Samos, Alcibiades could 
not avoid saying something about his embarrassing past. Apparently, 
he chose to be brief on this subject, complaining emotionally about 
his misfortune at being exiled, presumably unjustly, but making no 
attempt at a formal defense and naming no villains." This was not the 
time to speak at length of the past and his private grievances or to 
make enemies; it was a time to fix the minds of his listeners on the 
future and the wonders he could perform for them. For his ultimate 
success, he needed not only to win over the Athenian forces on Samos 
but also to change the situation in Athens to allow his return there 
and thus unify Athens’ forces. Finally, he must defeat the Peloponne- 


PHatzfeld, Alcibiade, 246. 

"C. Póhlig (Jabrbücber für Klassische Philologie, Suppl. IX [1877—1878], 233-234 and 
n. 6) makes a plausible case for the old and close association of the three contemporaries, 
Alcibiades and the two fellow demesmen, Theramenes and Thrasybulus. Note 6 traces 
the evidence for their long and close association in public affairs. 

” Thucydides (8.81.2) tells us only that “he wailed loudly about the personal mis- 
fortune he had suffered because of his exile." 
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sians. He therefore directed his remarks not only to the men who could 
hear him but also to two other audiences: the oligarchic leaders in 
Athens and the Peloponnesians. His purpose, according to Thucy- 
dides, was threefold: to gain the respect of the army on Samos and 
restore their self-confidence, to increase the Peloponnesians’ suspicion 
of Tissaphernes and thereby make them lose hope of victory, and to 
bring fear of Alcibiades into the hearts of those controlling the oligarchy 
in Athens, thereby breaking the hold of the extremist oligarchic clubs." 
He devoted the major part of his speech, therefore, to his influence 
with Tissaphernes, which he greatly exaggerated, and the satrap's 
eagerness to help the Athenians if only he could trust them. He would 
bring the Phoenician fleet, already gathered and waiting at Aspendus, 
to them, not to the Peloponnesians. They would never be at a loss for 
financial support while Tissaphernes had any money of his own; "in 
the last resort he would even sell his own bed,”* but he would do so 
only if Alcibiades was returned safely to the Athenians and could serve 
as a guarantee of their good behavior." 

Alcibiades' rhetorical power had not faded in his extended absence 
from Athenian assemblies. His words had their intended effect and 
more. The soldiers immediately elected him general “and gave over 
to him control of all their affairs." Not only had he succeeded in 
filling his listeners with new confidence, but they were already con- 
temptuous of the Peloponnesian enemy and ready to sail to the Piraeus 
and seek revenge against the Four Hundred. That was not Alcibiades’ 
intention, and he argued against sailing to Athens and leaving the 
undefeated enemy behind. Many still wanted to sail, but Alcibiades 
seems to have carried the day with the argument that the first business 
at hand was for him to go to Tissaphernes and work out the details 
of their association. Alcibiades was eager to get to the satrap as soon 
as possible. His standing with the Athenians depended on their belief 


78.81.2. The last clause is my interpretation of tva of te otko THY GAvyapxtav 
Exovtes Powoivto atv kat N&AAOV at Evvapoatar Bv vOeuev, which Thucydides 
mentions first. For a useful comment, see HCT V, 276. 

7*8.81.3. The young prince Cyrus would later make a similar promise to Lysander: 
if the Great King's funds and his own money ran out, he would break up his gold and 
silver throne on his behalf (Xen 1.5.3). As Andrewes says(HCT V, 276), "either Persian 
satraps were addicted to expressions of this type, or it had become a standard Greek 
rendering of Oriental phraseology.” 

78.81.3; HCT V, 277. 

758.82.1. He was given no formal extraordinary powers but merely exercised lead- 
ership de facto. See HCT V, 277. 
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in his relationship with Tissaphernes, and only he knew how shaky 
was his influence over the satrap. When last at Tissaphernes’ side, 
Alcibiades had been a man without a country whose safety depended 
on the goodwill of the Persian, a mere tool of the satrap’s. Now he 
wanted to show Tissaphernes that he was once again an Athenian 
general in control of a powerful fleet and “able to do him good or ill.” 
Alcibiades, according to Thucydides, “was using the Athenians to 
frighten Tissaphernes and Tissaphernes to frighten the Athenians."" 
Although we know that events proved him overconfident, we need 
not doubt that Alcibiades expected that the new circumstances would 
allow him to bring Tissaphernes over to the Athenians. 

We do not know if Alcibiades knew of conditions in the Peloponne- 
sian camp at Miletus, but the situation there certainly made his hopes 
seem plausible. The soldiers grumbled ever more loudly against the 
iniquities of Tissaphernes, and now their officers joined in the dissat- 
isfaction. The satrap had used their failure to go out and fight the 
Athenians at sea as an excuse for being even more remiss in paying 
their salaries, and the officers feared that unless they fought a decisive 
battle or went somewhere else to get support, the crews would desert. 
They focused their resentment, naturally enough, on the navarch As- 
tyochus. He had always been reluctant to fight the Athenians, and 
they thought he was not tough enough with Tissaphernes; now they 
suspected him of having been bribed by the satrap to act in that way. 
Finally, the contingents from Thurii and Syracuse confronted Astyo- 
chus and demanded their pay. He answered with the tactlessness that 
usually marked the behavior of Spartans to foreigners and even raised 
his swagger-stick to threaten Dorieus, the great athlete and commander 
of the Thurian force. In a rage, his crews were about to stone the 
navarch, who escaped only by fleeing to an altar.” 

The Milesians were quick to take advantage of the discomfiture of 
Astyochus and of the soldiers' anger at Tissaphernes. They captured 
the fort the satrap had built in their city and drove his garrison from 
it to the approval of the allies and the Syracusans in particular." In 


"8.82.2. 

7*8.84.1—3. I have translated Baxtyptav as “swagger-stick” to convey in modern 
terms what I take to be its significance in Sparta. See HCT V, 279. 

”°8.84.4. It is noteworthy that Lichas, the &pPovdos who protested so bitterly against 
the second draft-treaty between Sparta and the Persians, chided the Milesians and told 
them that they and the other Greeks of Asia Minor should submit quietly to the Great 
King’s rule until the war had been won. The Milesians were so irked that they later 
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the midst of the tumult, the new navarch, Mindarus, came to relieve 
Astyochus. It was only August, but we cannot be sure he was replaced 
because of the complaints against them, although in this case that is 
surely possible.” Astyochus sailed for home, and we get some idea of 
the tenseness and complication of the political situation at Miletus from 
the passenger lists of various ships sailing from there to Sparta at that 
time. The Milesians were on their way to complain against the behavior 
of Tissaphernes, thinking, no doubt, that a good offense was the best 
defense against the charges he would certainly bring against them for 
their attack on his garrison. With them went Hermocrates, the Syr- 
acusan, the hero of Sicily, and for some time the harshest critic of 
Tissaphernes. His purpose was to complain against the satrap and his 
collaborator Alcibiades, who were deliberately ruining the Peloponne- 
sians with their duplicitous policy.” Along with Astyochus sailed Gau- 
lites, a Carian who could speak both Greek and Persian and 
Tissaphernes’ envoy. The satrap, too, intended to take the offensive 
by complaining of the Milesian attack on his fort, but his spokesman 
was also instructed to defend his master against the charges his enemies 
would bring against him.” 

All of this turmoil must have delighted Alcibiades, who was at the 
side of Tissaphernes during at least part of it." Soon after his return 
to Samos, the ambassadors from the Four Hundred at Athens also 
arrived from Delos, where they had stopped on hearing of the dem- 
ocratic revolution on the island.** Their attempt to speak before the 
assembly was shouted down by the angry soldiers, who wanted to kill 
the men who had destroyed the democracy. Finally, the ambassadors 


refused Lichas burial in their territory (84.5). We are not told the reason for Lichas’ 
action. Perhaps it was merely practical, meant to avoid any greater breach with Tis- 
saphernes, in which case we need not deduce anything from this passage about his or 
Sparta’s attitude toward the legalities of the third treaty, which Lichas had helped 
Negotiate, nor about his or Sparta’s ultimate intentions. For discussion of these points, 
see Ste. Croix, Origins, 154—155, 313-314; Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 104-105; HCT V, 
279-280. 
See above, n. 66. 

*'Hermocrates had a special motive for going to Sparta with his complaints at this 
time. He had lately been relieved of his command by the restored democracy at 
Syracuse. (For a defense of this date for his dismissal against Xenophon's statement 
that it happened in 410 [1.1.27—31], see HCT V, 281—285.) Tissaphernes took advantage 
of his exposed situation as an exile without a command to attack him (8.85.3). 

8.85. 

“Thucydides (8.85.4) tells us that Alcibiades had already left Tissaphernes and 

returned to Samos when Astyochus and the others set sail for Sparta. 
8.72.1; 77- 
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were allowed to speak, and they delivered their message according to 
instructions." They insisted that the revolution had been made not to 
destroy the city but to save it. There was no intention of betraying it 
to the enemy, for the Four Hundred could easily have done so when 
Agis made his attack on the walls.“ They asserted that the new regime 
would not be a narrow oligarchy of the Four Hundred but that the 
Five Thousand would govern." They also denounced Chaereas’ 
charges as lies, assuring their audience that their relatives were safe. 


“Instructions: 8.72. 

“HCT V, 285. 

* My understanding of this assertion derives from a combination of 8.72.1 and 8.86.3. 
In the former passage, the oligarchic leaders at Athens instruct their ambassadors to 
tell the army at Samos “that not only Four Hundred but Five Thousand were taking 
part in the government, although, because of military service and activities outside 
Attica, no matter had ever yet arisen so important to bring the Five Thousand together 
for deliberation.” wevtakvoXtAcot T€ Gt Elev kat o9 TETPAKÓOLOL LOVOV OL TPATTOVTES 
Kattou od 7roTToT€ "AOTVvatous Sta TAS OTPATELAS kat Trjv VWiTEpspLov aoXOALaAY és 
ovdév TPGALA obra péya €A0etv BouAeUcovras €v à TEVTaKLOXLALOUS EuveAOeiv. In 
the latter the ambassadors tell the assembly on Samos "that all of the Five Thousand 
will take part in the government in turn." tov T€ TEVTAKLOXLALWY Órt TravTes év TO 
pépet je0é£ovavv. Both passages have caused editors and commentators considerable 
trouble. 

As far as I can determine, all have taken the first statement to claim that no assembly 
of 5,000 or more had gathered in Athens either since the start of the war or in its later 
phase and have found that hard to believe, since several acts of the assembly required 
a quorum of 6,000. But a likelier reading of the passage is that it refers only to the 
period since the establishment of the oligarchy. After all, that is the period at issue. 
What the Four Hundred want to say to the men on Samos is something like this: “The 
government at Athens is not by Four Hundred but by Five Thousand. You have not 
heard of any meetings of the Five Thousand because in the brief time we have been 
in power our military commitments in defending the walls and guarding against attacks 
and our missions overseas have prevented that. We would have made special efforts 
to have such a meeting, nonetheless, but nothing has come up important enough to 
justify extraordinary measures." ov mwtrote is emphatic, as Andrewes says (HCT V, 
183), but not specific. 

The problems with the second passage include its translation. Some understand it 
as I have above, but others think it means that "all citizens will be members of the 
5,000 in their turn." This reading makes no sense as a practical matter, but the other 
makes difficult, if not impossible, Greek. Andrewes (HCT V, 285—286) suggests the 
clause is corrupt on the grounds that "the envoys are not likely to sandwich anything 
of great constitutional subtlety between statements that they are not surrendering to 
the Spartans and not maltreating the sailors' families." In my view, however, the 
subtleties, if they exist, do not matter. What the envoys are trying to communicate is 
that the government will not be a narrow oligarchy and that the 5,000 will be the real 
rulers. Since that is a lie, we need not be unduly concerned with what subsidiary lies 
they were prepared to tell and whether Thucydides' account has them precisely right. 
If it is at all correct, the envoys have already told a different story from the one in 
their instructions, and they were surely capable of inventing whatever corroborative 
detail might be necessary. 
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Whatever truth there may have been in these arguments, they failed 
in their purpose. The Athenian forces continued to be angry, and a 
suggestion that they sail immediately to the Piraeus and attack the 
Athenian oligarchs soon gained strong support. So strong was the 
sentiment for such an action that Thucydides says “no one else could 
have restrained the mob at that moment,” but Alcibiades did so.** If 
Thucydides is right in this judgment it would indicate that the fear 
and anger of the Athenian soldiers and sailors on Samos had grown 
since the last meeting and that the envoys’ attempts to calm them may 
only have inflamed their emotions. It would also show how swiftly 
Alcibiades’ influence had grown, overshadowing that of his colleagues, 
even Thrasybulus.” But Thucydides goes even further: “It seems that 
for the first time at that moment, and more than anyone, Alcibiades 
rendered a service to his city, for when the Athenians at Samos were 
determined to sail against their fellow citizens—and if they had done 
so the enemy would most certainly have gained control of Ionia and 
the Hellespont—he was the one who prevented it.”” 


**8.86.5. The passage implies that his intervention at a previous assembly to prevent 
a similar expedition (8.82) was less crucial and that the other leaders would also have 
been successful. The suggestion made by Holzapfel in the nineteenth century that the 
two reports represent a doublet of the same event has been generally rejected. See 
Meyer, Forsch., Il, 410; Busolt, GG III:2, 1497, n. 2; HCT V, 287. 

"We must read Thucydides’ judgment here with some caution, however. Plutarch 
provides the detail omitted by Thucydides: that collaborating with Alcibiades was 
Thrasvbulus, “who was said to have the loudest voice of all the Athenians” (Alc. 26.6), 
and there is no reason to doubt him. P. A. Brunt (REG LXV [1952], 59-96) believes 
that "Alcibiades was probably an informant of Thucydides for certain incidents re- 
corded in Books V, VI and VIII" and that "Thucydides was inclined to magnify 
Alcibiades' influence on the course of events" (95). His argument is most persuasive. 
For a discussion of his importance in shaping Spartan policy and Thucydides' account 
of it, see Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 252—259. 

"I have accepted the reading of B: kai 8oket " AAkiBuáóms pov TóTe kat OVSEVOS 
€\accov Ti TÓóNw ùwpeioa. The other MSS have mpóros instead of mpó Tov, 
which would yield a translation something like C. F. Smith's: "Alcibiades seems then 
in an eminent degree, and more than anyone else, to have benefited the state" (Loeb 
edition, vol. 4, 343). The main objection to B's version has been well and succinctly 
stated by Brunt: "If this is accepted, Thucydides here asserts that Alcibiades had 
never previously rendered any service to Athens. ... But it is quite incredible that 
Thucydides should have denied that Alcibiades had even seemed to have rendered any 
service to Athens before 411, and the reading of the majority of manuscripts should 
unquestionably be accepted" (REG LXV [1952], 61, n. 1). But [think Brunt is placing 
too much weight on the word seems and not interpreting it correctly. It is not a ques- 
tion of how Alcibiades' earlier career seemed to some uninstructed person or collec- 
tivity but how it seemed to Thucydides: that is, what was his own interpretation of 
it? Crawley's translation, "Now it was that Alcibiades for the first time did the state 
a service," and Warner's, "It was at this point, it seems, that Alcibiades did his first 
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Most scholars have agreed with this judgment, but it deserves scru- 
tiny." Without a doubt, the policy of restraint served Athens well. 
The Spartans were not able to conquer the parts of Ionia and the 
Hellespont still in Athenian hands, as they surely could have done 
had the Athenian fleet sailed for Piraeus. Within a month or so, more- 
over, the oligarchy in Athens collapsed, and the fleet and the city 
united to pursue the war against the Peloponnesians. The first result 
was predictable, but the second was not. When the Athenians decided 
not to leave Samos, they had every reason to think that the oligarchy 
would remain in force, posing a threat to the security of their relatives 
and their property. Besides, the possibility always existed that the 
Four Hundred would betray the city to the enemy as, in fact, they 
seem to have tried to do. The loss of Athens would surely have been 
a disaster of greater proportions and one harder to retrieve than the 
loss of Ionia and the Hellespont. An attack on the Piraeus, on the 
other hand, given the serious division within the Four Hundred, might 
have been quickly successful. A united Athenian force could then have 
sailed to the Hellespont and fought a naval battle. Subsequent events 
suggest that they would have won such a battle and retrieved control 
of the lost territories. Such counterfactual conjectures can never be 
verified, but at least, they serve to indicate the thinking that might 
have moved those who opposed Alcibiades and Thrasybulus and to 
balance the overwhelming power of the fait accompli in shaping our 
judgment. In Grote’s view, “the impulse of the armament was not 
merely natural, but even founded on a more prudent estimate of the 
actual chances, and that Alcibiades was nothing more than fortunate 
in a sanguine venture.” That judgment seems at least as plausible as 
Thucydides’. 


great act of service to his country,” appear to me to catch the meaning well. The ques- 
tion then is not whether Alcibiades’ previous actions seemed to be useful to Athens but 
whether they were. 

I donot find it hard to believe that Thucydides might have regarded Alcibiades’ efforts 
to subvert the Peace of Nicias, undertake a Peloponnesian policy that led to a Spartan 
victory at Mantinea, and launch the Sicilian expedition as being at best of no use to Ath- 
ens. Andrewes shows clearly (HCT V, 286) that this judgment is Thucydides’ personal 
opinion. He also provides persuasive linguistic arguments in favor of mp@tov. For our 
present purposes either reading will do, for both reveal that Thucydides strongly en- 
dorsed Alcibiades’ resistance to an attack on the Piraeus at this moment. 

"For some examples, see E. F. Bloedow, Alcibiades Reexamined (Wiesbaden, 1973), 
38-40. 

Grote, VIII, 56. The argument offered here is little more than a paraphrase of 
Grote's. As far as I know, no one has taken the trouble to refute it; Busolt (GG III:2, 
1499, n. 2) merely takes note of it without comment. Bloedow (Alcibiades Reexamined, 
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After order was restored, the expedition to Athens having been 
prevented, Alcibiades responded to the envoys from the Four 
Hundred. Thucydides tells us that “Alcibiades himself answered the 
ambassadors and sent them on their way,” but his charge to them 
was very much the program of Thrasybulus and the moderates. “He 
was not opposed to the rule of the Five Thousand, but he demanded 
that they depose the Four Hundred and restore the Council of Five 
Hundred.” He was thoroughly in favor of any economies they might 
have made to provide better for the armed forces, and he admonished 
them to hold out and not yield to the enemy. As long as the city was 
safe in Athenian hands, there was great hope for reconciliation.” No 
doubt the majority of his audience would have preferred a restoration 
of the full democracy, but its chosen leaders still aimed at the moderate 
regime they had sought from the start. We may assume that Alcibiades 
preferred a less fully democratic government to the restoration of the 
rule of the demagogues that had been his undoing, so he agreed with 
the views of his sponsor Thrasybulus. 

The main purpose of Alcibiades’ speech, however, was to influence 
the men who ruled Athens. He could hardly expect that the extremists 
would allow a dissolution of the Four Hundred and the end of oli- 
garchy, but he could hope that the report of his words would encourage 
the moderates to resist any excesses planned by the extremists, perhaps 
even to take control themselves. Such a development would be of the 
greatest value to Alcibiades, for the extremists were opposed to his 
return, and some, like Phrynichus, would resist it at any cost. Still 
another aim of his words, perhaps the most important, was to dissuade 


38—41) seems to be the only scholar generally sympathetic, but he carries the argument 
much farther than Grote. He believes that the fleet’s departure from Samos and the 
consequent loss of lonia and the Hellespont would have upset the balance of power 
that Tissaphernes was trying to maintain and forced the satrap to come over to the 
Athenian side. He, therefore, would have brought up the Phoenician fleet, and the 
Athenians wou'1 easily have regained the lost regions. Once the Athenians had gained 
Tissaphernes' active support, they might well have retained it. I find it hard to believe 
that Tissaphernes could ever have lent active support to the Athenians against a Spartan 
force that was supported by Pharnabazus. In 411, neither Tissaphernes nor the Great 
King had reason to believe that an Athenian victory would be in his interest. No matter 
how independent Tissaphernes may have been, moreover, he was still subject to the 
Great King, and I cannot accept that the latter would allow one of his satraps to support 
one Greek army in a war against another Greek army supported by a different satrap. 

?*8.86.6. Busolt (GG I1I:2, 1499) accurately captures the mood conveyed by Thucyd- 
ides" description: "He dismissed the ambassadors like a sovereign." 
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the Four Hundred from making a separate peace with the enemy. In 
the circumstances, that must mean surrendering command of the city, 
for the Spartans could not afford to make peace leaving the city in the 
hands of unguarded Athenians when the main Athenian force was still 
at war and beyond their control. 

In fact, there was real danger of such a peace. To Samos came an 
Argive delegation offering their assistance to the Athenian people on 
the island, a demonstration that the Argive democracy recognized the 
forces at Samos as the true Athenian state and the Four Hundred as 
usurpers. With them they brought the crew of the Paralus; they had 
been captured by the Four Hundred and then sent in a troopship to 
guard Euboea." Showing remarkably bad judgment, the Four 
Hundred later ordered them to carry a delegation to Sparta consisting 
of Laespodias, Aristophon, and Melesias, the last perhaps the son of 
Pericles’ old opponent Thucydides. Their purpose must have been to 
try again to negotiate peace, but we are not told what terms they were 
authorized to offer or consider. When they reached the territory of 
Argos, the crew turned on them and delivered them to the Argives, 
"since they were among those who were chiefly responsible for over- 
turning the democracy.””* Since Thucydides did not name them in 
the company of those he regarded as the leaders of the revolution, the 
implication may simply be that these men belonged to the extremist 
group. However that may be, the delegation never reached Sparta. It 
is possible that they might have reached an agreement if they had, but 
good fortune, or the bad judgment of the Four Hundred, played into 
the hands of the men on Samos. 

As the summer of 411 came to an end, the Four Hundred, and 
especially the extremists who hoped to establish a permanent oligarchy, 
had failed in all of their major undertakings Instead of making the 
empire more secure by installing oligarchical regimes in the subject 
states, they had brought about further rebellions. They had not been 
able to make peace with the enemy. They had failed to establish a 
friendly oligarchy on Samos; instead, they saw the crushing of the 
oligarchic movement within the Athenian force on that island and its 
replacement by an angry democracy that was barely restrained from 
sailing to attack them. They had alienated Thrasybulus, one of the 
founders of the movement, and had seen him become a very effective 
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leader of their enemies. No less serious, they had seen Alcibiades, 
once a major part of their hope for success, join the hostile force on 
Samos and pledge himself to their destruction. His insistence and that 
of Thrasybulus on the dissolution of the Four Hundred was certain 
to encourage defections on the part of their moderate friends in Athens. 
Their prospects for survival were grim. The question was whether 
they could bring in the Spartans to save them before it was too late. 


8. The Establishment of 
the Five Thousand 


Alcibiades’ message did not reach Athens in its original form. The 
ambassadors returning from Samos must have reported first to the 
oligarchic leaders who sent them, and those leaders must have edited 
their report, for their account differed significantly from what Alci- 
biades had said.' They told of his urging the men in Athens to hold 
out in the war and to make no concessions to the Spartans and of his 
hopes of reconciliation and victory, but they said nothing about his 
friendliness to the idea of the Five Thousand, his hostility to the rule 
of the Four Hundred, and his call for a restoration of the old Council 
of Five Hundred. To reveal those points would have been too dan- 
gerous, for dissension within the Four Hundred was already rife. A 
full and accurate report of Alcibiades’ remarks would have been in- 
flammatory, but even the edited version heartened the dissidents. Thu- 
cydides tells us that they “were the majority of those taking part in 
the oligarchy who were even before this discontented and would gladly 
rid themselves of the affair in any way if they could do so safely.” 
They had already begun to meet in groups and to complain of the 
course of events. 

The leaders of the dissidents were two men who were important 
figures and officeholders in the Four Hundred, Theramenes the son 
of Hagnon and Aristocrates the son of Scelias. We have already dis- 


‘As far as I know, only W. J. McCoy ("Theramenes, Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
Moderates” [Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1970], 81-82) has noticed the difference and 
its meaning. 

?8.89.1; 86.6-7. 
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cussed Theramenes (in chapter 6), whose later career and dramatic 
death made him famous, but Aristocrates, too, was a considerable 
figure. He played an important part in Athenian public life as early 
as 421, when he seems to be the same man who signed the Peace of 
Nicias and the alliance with Sparta. He was important enough to be 
the butt of a joke by Aristophanes in 414 and should be identified with 
the general whom the Athenians sent to Chios in 412. He was active 
in establishing the oligarchy and was a regimental commander in the 
army under the Four Hundred. Some later writers give him the chief 
credit for overthrowing the Four Hundred and establishing the gov- 
ernment of the Five Thousand. He was elected general by the restored 
democracy in 410/9 and again as a colleague of Alcibiades in 407/6.' 
Andrewes says: "he could hold office under all kinds of regime and 
we could take him as a trusted soldier with no strong political feelings, 
drawn into the Four Hundred by the hope of Persian help in the war."* 
That is fair enough, but we should remember that Thucydides plainly 
includes Aristocrates in his general condemnation of the men who 
brought down the Four Hundred in pursuit of their own personal 
ambitions. We should remember also that if we knew nothing of the 
careers of Theramenes and Thrasybulus after 407, they would seem 
remarkably similar to that of Aristocrates. All supported the movement 
to overthrow the Athenian democracy; all turned against the oligarchy 
of the Four Hundred; all did well under the restored democracy; and 
all were associates of Alcibiades. There is no reason to doubt that 
Aristocrates had political opinions and that they were much the same 
as those of his collaborator Theramenes: both men were moderates.’ 

Characteristically, Theramenes and Aristrocrates took a moderate 
position in the discussions. They announced that they feared not only 


`l agree with Andrewes (HCT V, 295) that although Aristocrates’ patronymic does 
not appear in every passage, all references are to the same man. 

*HCT V, 295, where the evidence for Aristocrates' career is collected. 

*Andrewes' understanding of Theramenes, scattered throughout his commentary, 
seems fundamentally correct. It is summed up in HCT V, 300: "nothing in Theramenes' 
record contradicts the programmatic statement given to him in X[en]. 11. 3.48, that he 
was opposed to the extremes of both democracy and oligarchy. . . . The formula of Ath. 
Pol. 28.5, that he encouraged various regimes €ws pndév mapavopoty but opposed 
them when they got out of hand, would allow him to be sincere in his promotion of 
both oligarchies, and in his subsequent opposition. . .. The modern opinion . . . may 
yet be correct, that Theramenes from the start and consistently favoured a ‘moderate 
constitution.' " Although Aristocrates' career seems to have ended before the episode 
of the oligarchy of the Thirty at Athens in 404/3, | see no reason why he should not 
be credited with a similar outlook. 
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Alcibiades and his army on Samos but also “those who had been 
sending embassies to Sparta, lest they do some harm to the city without 
consulting the majority.”° They did not urge the discontented to take 
up arms and launch a counterrevolution. Given the uncertainty and 
suspicion of the times and the capacity for murder and terror still 
controlled by the extremists, that would be too dangerous. If such an 
action failed, moreover, it would increase the danger of the betrayal 
of the city at which their words hinted. They did not even use the 
perilous language of opposing the movement toward extreme oligarchy. 
Instead, they spoke of constitutional reform by which the Four 
Hundred would be asked merely to carry out promises they had already 
made: “to appoint the Five Thousand in fact and not in name and 
[thereby] to establish a more equal polity.” Privately, no doubt, they 
feared a betrayal of the city far more than an attack from Samos. In 
fact, they were stirred to action by the news that Alcibiades had 
acquired a position of leadership on Samos, which persuaded them 
that the days of the oligarchy were numbered. 

Thucydides goes out of his way to assert that the call for the Five 
Thousand was only a political slogan behind which the dissident lead- 
ers concealed their envy of the other members of the Four Hundred, 
who had gained dominant positions at their expense, and their personal 
ambitions. Although we have suggested that other forces were at work, 
we need not doubt that such thoughts and feelings played some part. 
These men were Athenian politicians and, therefore, had been raised 
in a highly competitive culture in which ambition to achieve a position 
of leadership and respect in the state was natural and nothing of which 
to be ashamed, still, we should not overestimate such motives. More 
pressing than jealousy and ambition were two other motives: fear and 
patriotism. If the oppressively narrow oligarchy was left to its own 
devices, it might turn under pressure against suspected dissidents of 
whom Aristocrates and Theramenes would be obvious examples. If 
the Samian democrats took control of Athens from a still united and 
narrow oligarchy, none of its founders could expect much mercy from 
the victors. On the other hand, as the danger to the government grew, 
so did the incentive for the extremists to seek shelter in a Spartan 
occupation. Everything we know about the moderate leaders tells us 
that they opposed yielding Athenian independence. The honors they 
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received from the restored democracy are ample evidence that their 
fellow citizens never doubted the sincerity of their patriotism or the 
goodness of their motives, nor should we. 

As much as the news from Samos encouraged the moderates, so did 
it alarm the extremists, whose leaders Thucydides names as Phryni- 
chus, Peisander, Antiphon, and, for the first time, Aristarchus, prob- 
ably a member of the cavalry.* Since the extremists had received the 
news of the restoration of democracy to Samos their fears had grown. 
As a result of that news they had sent the ill-fated second embassy 
that never reached Sparta? They had also begun to build a fort on 
the harbor at Piraeus on Eétioneia at the same time. Eétioneia was the 
name of a promontory extending south for some distance across the 
mouth of the harbor and dominating traffic in and out (see Map 6). 
On the north and west a wall defended it from attack by land. On its 
western, seaward side the wall ran to the southern tip of the peninsula, 
ending at a strong tower. Phrynichus and his colleagues were now 
adding two new walls to these fortifications: one along the eastern end 
of the peninsula toward the harbor and the other running south from 
the northern wall to the eastern end of the harbor, enclosing a stoa in 
which they required everyone to store such grain as was already on 
hand and whatever new shipments arrived. The port had already been 
well fortified against attack from outside by land or sea. The new 
arrangements would allow a small force to control the harbor against 
assaults from within, as well. Their pretext was the need to defend 
the port against attack by the forces on Samos, but Theramenes and 
the moderates quickly saw through it. Its true purpose, they said (and 
Thucydides endorses their opinion), was "so that they could admit the 
enemy by land and sea whenever they wished."'? 

The extremists, therefore, had been preparing to betray the city, 


*8.90.1. Aristarchus is mentioned in 92.6 as going to the Piraeus with some “young 
cavalrymen," presumably as their leader. He may be the same man who was a choregus 
in 442/41 (Davies, APF, 1663). 

*8.86.9. 

'98.90. 3. For a discussion of Thucydides’ account of the topography and the problems 
it presents, see HCT V, 303-6. At least some of those problems seem not to be serious. 
Andrewes says "it is hard to see the urgency of completing or preventing a wall on 
the harbor shore." On the contrary, for a small group of men plotting to betray their 
city, the need for a truly secure refuge would have seemed urgent, and a base that 
could be attacked by boat from the harbor would not be adequate. Although I agree 
that a wall to protect the base on the landward side was even more urgent, the wall 
facing the harbor was also necessary. 
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should it become necessary, even before their ambassadors returned 
from Samos, and the moderates had already been suspicious, alarmed, 
and hostile to their designs. After they learned of the return of Alci- 
biades to Samos, however, the extremists were driven to even greater 
efforts. Alcibiades’ hopes of causing dissension within Athens had been 
fulfilled: the extremists “saw that both the majority of the citizens and 
some of their own group whom previously they had believed trust- 
worthy were changing their minds.” The extremists were now des- 
perate and prepared to betray the city. Thucydides tells us that they 
would have preferred to establish oligarchic government and maintain 
Athenian rule over the empire; failing that they would have liked to 
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keep their ships, walls, and Athenian autonomy, but rather than fall 
victim to a restored democracy “they would bring in the enemy and, 
abandoning ships and walls, make any terms at all on behalf of their 
city if only they could save their own lives.”'' So they increased the 
pace of construction of the new walls at Eétioneia and also sent an 
embassy of a dozen men, including Antiphon and Phrynichus, to try 
to make peace with the Spartans “on terms that were in any way 
tolerable."^ Thucydides’ comments make it clear that such terms 
would allow any settlement that left the extremist leaders alive. 
Typically, Thucydides does not directly give us the details of the 
Negotiation, but evidence scattered throughout his account permits 
some reasonable conjecture. Presumably, Phrynichus, Antiphon, and 
the others began the bidding with a request for a peace based on the 
status quo, which the Spartans quickly rejected. Next, they might 
have offered to settle for abandoning the empire while keeping walls, 
ships, and autonomy; that was certainly the farthest they could hope 
to get the moderates and the other Athenians to go. The Spartans, 
however, were well aware of the split between Athens and the fleet 
at Samos, and they probably also knew of the tension within Athens 
itself. They had no need to make even that concession, for civil strife 
might soon hand them an easy and total victory. The embassy returned 
from Sparta, therefore, “having made no agreement for everyone." 
The language plainly implies that they had, however, negotiated an 
agreement for someone: themselves and their fellow extremists. For some 
time the Spartans had been planning with the Euboeans to help them 
revolt against the Athenians. The Spartan commander Agesandridas 
had gathered a fleet of forty-two ships for that purpose, and at that 
very moment they were at Las in Laconia waiting to sail. Theramenes 
charged that the ships were not on their way to Euboea but to Eétioneia 
and a sneak attack on the Piraeus. Later events and Thucydides' own 


"8.91.3. 

"8.90.2. Plutarch (Mor. 833e-f) names Onomacles and Archeptolemus son of Hip- 
podamus as members of the embassy. 

78.91. 1.: OWSey mpátavres àvexopmaav rots óma tui Borucóv. Most editors 
and translators take rot s óp mao: to refer to the entire Athenian people, but Andrewes 
(HCT V, 307) thinks it refers to the other members of the Four Hundred, apart from 
the extremists. I see no reason to reject the more obvious reading, but either will do 
for our present purposes, which is to notice that the passage says that the ambassadors 
had failed to bring back a general agreement but clearly implies a secret one on behalf 
of the extremists. Andrewes sees that point but attributes it to Theramenes. The words 
cited above, however, belong to Thucydides, and the implication is his. 
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judgment endorse his opinion.'* Failing to negotiate an acceptable 
peace, Phrynichus, Antiphon, and their colleagues had arranged to 
betray their city in exchange for their own safety. 

As the extremists hurried to complete the new walls, suspicion in- 
creased among more patriotic Athenians. For some time Theramenes 
had been complaining about the new construction, possibly even out- 
side the confines of the Four Hundred's council chamber." Those 
complaints required considerable courage in an atmosphere of treach- 
ery and political assassination. Anyone to whom he spoke his mind 
might betray him, but he took the lead nevertheless. That atmosphere 
had been created in the previous spring with the murder of Androcles.'^ 
Perhaps it was no coincidence that the counterrevolution gained im- 
petus from another assassination. As Phrynichus was leaving the coun- 
cil-chamber before noon, when the agora was crowded, he was stabbed 
to death. Thucydides tells us that the assassin was one of the garrison- 
troops who had escaped, but the plot included others, both Athenians 
and foreigners, some of whom were later honored and rewarded for 
the deed by the restored democracy." An Argive accompanying the 
killer was caught and tortured, but he revealed no names, and no one 
was punished. The Four Hundred's inaction encouraged the opposi- 
tion, and a new development filled them with an even greater sense 
of urgency: news arrived that the Peloponnesian fleet had left Las, put 
into port at Epidaurus, and ravaged Aegina. The dissidents— Thera- 
menes, Aristocrates, men from both inside and outside the Four 
Hundred—held a meeting. Theramenes pointed out that Epidaurus 
and Aegina were not on the route to Euboea from Las (see Map 7). 
The intention was clearly to attack the Piraeus, as he had warned, “so 
it was no longer possible to remain quiet. "'* Many speeches followed, 
full of suspicion and rebellious sentiment, but at last they determined 
a course of action. 

How much of what followed was concerted and how much impro- 
vised cannot be determined, but there certainly was a considerable 


Thucydides: 8.91.3. 

8 o1.1: Tar’ ovv éx mAéovós te ó Onpapévns SreOpder suggests that Theramenes’ 
complaints were at least somewhat open and public. They may, as Andrewes says 
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element of planning and significant communication between the dis- 
sidents at Athens and the hoplites who were working on the walls at 
Piraeus. Theramenes’ chief collaborator, Aristocrates, was one of the 
taxiarchs, the regimental commander of his own tribal contingent 
among the soldiers at Piraeus. He took the first step by having the 
hoplites arrest the general Alexicles and place him in custody. Thu- 
cydides describes Alexicles as “a general from the oligarchical faction 
and especially inclined to the members of the clubs."? He was what 
we have called an "extremist." Hermon, commander of the garrison 


8.92.4, reading Tovs éraípavs Tetpappévov with most manuscripts. See HCT V, 
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at Munichia, took part, but Thucydides emphasizes that the corps of 
hoplites was thoroughly in favor. The army as a whole, instigated no 
doubt by the moderate leaders, had unseated their extremist general, 
itself a revolutionary act, and had threatened the base that the extrem- 
ists must control if they were to admit the Spartans and save 
themselves. 

News of the uprising in the Piraeus came to the Four Hundred as 
they were meeting in the council-chamber. The extremists were im- 
mediately ready to take up arms and began to threaten Theramenes 
and his fellow moderates, whom they suspected of being responsible. 
Theramenes, however, could not fail to have anticipated the moment, 
and he was ready with a response. He defended himself against the 
accusations and declared himself ready to join in the rescue of Alexicles. 
The extremists were taken by surprise and allowed him to take along 
another general who shared his views. In spite of Theramenes’ open 
and frequent criticisms of their policies, the extremists were not yet 
sure of his disloyalty or, perhaps, not confident enough of their own 
strength within the Four Hundred to resist his boldness. The best 
they could do was to send Aristarchus and a corps of young cavalrymen 
to the Piraeus. 

So an army marched from Athens toward another army at the Pi- 
raeus, and a serious civil war seemed to threaten. By this time, how- 
ever, the force at the Piraeus had imprisoned its oligarchic general and 
was commanded by moderates, and two of the three generals of the 
army coming from Athens were moderates as well. What followed was 
not a battle but a charade. Aristarchus expressed his anger to the 
hoplites, and Theramenes, too, pretended to scold them. Most of the 
hoplites held fast, however, and asked Theramenes the leading ques- 
tion “did he think that the fortification was being built to any good 
purpose or would it be better to destroy it?” He answered that if they 
thought it best to destroy it, he agreed with them. On hearing that, 
the hoplites and many of the civilians in the Piraéus began to tear 
down the fortification accompanied by the exhortation, “whoever 
wants the Five Thousand to rule instead of the Four Hundred, let him 
get to work.” 

Thucydides tells us that this slogan was addressed “to the crowd” 
but by whom?” Surely it came from the moderate leaders who must 
have choreographed the performance to achieve their chief goals: the 
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destruction of the fortifications that could permit the betrayal of the 
city to Sparta and the beginning of a movementtoward the constitution 
they had sought from the beginning, the rule of the Five Thousand.?' 
Thucydides says that those chanting the slogan were concealing behind 
it their true desire, a return to the full democracy. But they were afraid 
to reveal their true desire, fearing that the Five Thousand might already 
exist and that demanding the full democracy might expose each man 
to danger, since his neighbor might be a member of the ruling group. 
However, such reasoning could not apply to the moderate leaders or 
to any other members of the moderate faction within the Four 
Hundred, for they knew with certainty that the Five Thousand did 
not exist, but even when applied to the ordinary soldiers, Thucydides' 
assertion raises doubts. Why should men who had arrested their gen- 
eral, had been prepared to fight a battle, and were beginning to tear 
down a fortification ordered by the reigning government shrink from 
joining in a general shout in favor of restoring democracy? What sig- 
nificant additional danger would they incur by such an act? No doubt 
many, if not most, of the hoplites would have preferred a restoration 
of the democracy, had they thought about it. However, it seems better 
to believe that they were not shouting out of fear but were simply 
joining a chorus instigated by the moderates." 

Shouting, however, would not bring down the oligarchy and replace 
it with a moderate government. What was needed was a way to exert 
pressure on the extremists without starting a civil war. The moderates 
were aware that the Spartans had been counting on open civil strife 
among the Athenians to give them an easy victory. We may well believe 
that the men who had calmed the people when the news of the arrest 
of Alexicles had filled the city with fear by reminding them that the 
enemy was near had been inspired by the moderate leaders." On the 
next day, therefore, they followed a moderate course meant to force 
the extremists to yield but not to fight. The army in the Piraeus 
completed the destruction of the fortifications and released the oli- 


7" Andrewes (HCT V, 314) thinks that the slogan was shouted by the hoplites to the 
citizens of the Piraeus. So it may have been, but I believe that the first shouts came 
from those in on the plan, instructed by the moderate leaders. 

" Caution is always advisable in rejecting what Thucydides tells us. In this case, 
however, he is revealing to us the zbougbts of a large body of men. We might wonder 
how hecould know them even if he were present, but he was not. We are thus dependent 
on an opinion about so difficult a subject by an unknown informant. In such circum- 
stances, an independent judgment seems permissible. 
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garchic general Alexicles. Then they held an assembly and voted to 
march on Athens, but they did not seek out the enemy to force a battle. 
Instead, they stopped at the parade ground at the Anaceium, the 
precinct of the temple of the Dioscuri. There, delegates from among 
the Four Hundred came to calm the soldiers and reason with them. 
They promised to publish the list of the Five Thousand and to allow 
the council of Four Hundred to be chosen from that body in any way 
it should decide. They urged the men to be calm and not to endanger 
the state and everyone in it. The appeal was effective, and it was 
agreed to hold an assembly in the theater of Dionysus on a stated day 
to discuss the restoration of harmony.”* 

We do not know whom these spokesmen were or whom they rep- 
resented. Did the extremists approve? Presumably they consented; 
otherwise they would surely have fled to save their lives, as they did 
later.” But was their offer sincere? It probably was not, for they 
thought that allowing as many as five thousand men to share in the 
government amounted to outright democracy .' More likely, they were 
playing a delaying game in the hope that the Spartans would yet save 
them. On the day set for the meeting to restore harmony among them, 
presumably only a few days later, the Athenians were gathering at the 
theater when the news came that the Spartan fleet, having moved from 
Epidaurus to Megara, had left that city and was sailing toward Salamis. 
The obvious target was the Piraeus, and all the Athenians regarded 
this as the fulfillment of Theramenes' prophecy: the ships were coming 
to occupy the fortification that the extremists had been building but 
which the people had fortunately destroyed. Thucydides thinks it is 
possible that the voyage was the result of a plan arranged in advance 
while the Spartan fleet was at Epidaurus, but it is more likely that 
they, knowing of the dissension among the Athenians, hoped to arrive 
at an opportune time and take advantage of a civil war to seize the 
port. We cannot know the intentions or instructions of the Spartan 
commanders, but Thucydides supported the charge that the extremists 
were building the fort in order to let the enemy in." In light of that, 
it is easy to believe that the fleet was on its way to carry out a plan 
concerted in advance, perhaps as early as the last unsuccessful peace 
mission or, at the latest, during its stay in Epidaurus or Megara. The 
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commanders could easily have been given orders to cover all contin- 
gencies. They should sail to the Piraeus and land at Eétioneia if the 
extremists held it; from there they could take the port or, if that was 
not possible, block its entrance. In either case, they could then starve 
the Athenians into submission. A second possibility was that the ex- 
tremists would not hold Eétioneia but that the Athenians would be so 
diverted by civil war that the Spartans would find the harbor un- 
guarded and achieve the same result. If both of these hopes failed, 
they could simply sail on by and aim for Euboea. 

In fact, the actions of Theramenes, Aristocrates, and the other mod- 
erates had made those hopes vain. They had destroyed the fortifications 
that would have allowed the extremists to hold Eétioneia, and they 
had prevented fighting between the factions. When the Athenians 
heard of the approach of the enemy fleet, they ran to the Piraeus at 
once with their entire army and manned the ships and fortifications 
to defend the harbor. Seeing that the plan had failed, Agesandridas 
and his forty-two ships sailed past the city, heading south toward 
Sunium. The city had been saved.” 

The fleet’s destination was clearly Euboea, the place that, since the 
Spartan establishment of the fort at Decelea had shut them off from 
the rest of Attica, “was everything” to the people enclosed within the 
city of Athens, the Piraeus, and the walled space between them.” 
There were already a few ships guarding the island, some manned by 
thecrew of the Paralus and possibly under the command of Polystratus, 
but not enough to meet the threat.” The Athenians, therefore, hurried 
to the rescue, forced to use crews that had not trained together. The 
commander was Thymochares, a moderate general, possibly the one 
who had accompanied Theramenes on his march to the Piraeus.” We 


?*8.94-95.1. 

?°8.95.2: EtPou yap avrots &mokekAnpévns Ths 'ATrucfis mávra fv. 

For the crews, see 8.74.1; for Polystratus, Lys. 20.6, 14; and HCT V, 202, 318. 

"8.95.2. We may deduce Thymochares' allegiance from the following: if he was al- 
ready a general, asseems likely, he would have been appointed by the Four Hundred and 
so could not be'a democrat. In the immediate circumstances, however, the frightened 
and angry Athenians would certainly not trust anyone tainted by extremist associations. 
That leaves only a moderate or someone totally apolitical. In the heated climate of Sep- 
tember of 411, the latter possibility seems most unlikely. Andrewes(HCT V, 317-318) 
suggests that he might not have been a general under the Four Hundred but appointed 
to that post for the first time by the assembly at the theater of Dionysus, which voted for 
the expedition. If so, the same arguments point to his being a moderate. 
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do not know how many ships he took with him, but when he arrived 
at Eretria, the Athenian fleet reached a total of thirty-six. 

Waiting for him some seven miles away across the strait at Oropus 
were Agesandridas and the Peloponnesian fleet. Agesandridas had the 
advantage not only of numbers and more experienced crews but also 
of good preparation, a rehearsed plan of battle, the element of surprise, 
and the collaboration of the Eretrians. The Athenians arrived and went 
at once to seek a meal in Eretria. They could not obtain food in the 
marketplace, as they had expected, but had to seek it in private houses 
at some distance from the shore. This was part of the plan concocted 
by the Eretrians and the Spartans: when the Athenians were scattered 
and away from their ships, the Eretrians raised a signal, and Agesan- 
dridas attacked at once. The Athenians were forced to race for their 
ships and put to sea immediately, as soon as they were manned, without 
having time to arrange an effective formation. Even so, they fought 
well for a time but after a while were routed and driven to shore. Still 
unaware of the Eretrian treachery, many sought safety in the city but 
were killed by the citizens. Some escaped to safety in Chalcis and some 
to an Athenian fort in Eretrian territory. The Athenians lost twenty- 
two ships and their crews, and the Peloponnesians set up a trophy of 
victory." Soon the entire island joined in the rebellion, except for 
Histiaea at the northern end, which had been held by Athenian col- 
onists since the Euboean rebellion of 446.” 

The news from Euboea frightened the Athenians even more than 
the news of the Sicilian disaster, for their situation was considerably 
worse than it had been in 413. Their treasury was about empty, and 
of their fleet, only the twenty ships that had escaped from Euboea 
remained. Since the defeat in Sicily, they had lost access to most of 
Attica, and now they had lost Euboea, which had been a substitute 
for it. Beyond that, they were divided among themselves, with dis- 
sension at Athens and the entire city separated from the fleet at Samos. 
At any time, open warfare might break out in the city, or the force 
on Samos might attack the people in Athens. In a rare demonstration 
of sympathetic understanding, Thucydides asks, “was it not natural 


"Diodorus tells the story of the battle differently (13.34.2—3, 36.3-4). His version 
provides the Athenians with forty ships under two unnamed generals who quarrel with 
one another and lose the battle. There is no reason to prefer him to Thucydides here. 

78.95.3-7. Thucydides refers to Histiaea as Oreus here (95.4). Presumably, the 
Athenians who colonized the area in the form of a cleruchy changed its name. See 
HCT V, 320. 
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that they were dismayed?""* But what terrified them most was the 
proximity of the enemy fleet at a time when the Piraeus could not be 
defended at sea. Even if all twenty surviving ships of the battle at 
Euboea had made it safely home, they were no match for the victorious 
fleet of Agesandridas. They were sure that the Spartans must already 
be on their way to attack the harbor, and Thucydides expresses his 
own opinion of what the result would have been. Had the Spartans 
been bold enough they could either have blockaded the port, inten- 
sif ying the factional strife, or set up a siege, which would have led the 
force on Samos to come to the rescue of their relatives and their city, 
thereby losing the entire empire from the Hellespont to Euboea. The 
Spartans, however, were "the most convenient of all people for the 
Athenians to fight," as they proved on this occasion, among many 
others. They missed their opportunity, revealing the difference be- 
tween their national character and that of the Athenians. They were 
slow and timid, while the Athenians were quick and enterprising, and 
the latter qualities were the ones needed for ruling the sea. The Syr- 
acusans showed those qualities, fighting against Athens better than 
other peoples because they had the same characteristics. *° 

These observations by Thucydides once again endorse the judgment 
of Alcibiades in restraining the troops on Samos and also the analysis 
made by the Corinthians at the congress in Sparta in 432, but they 
are puzzling in some respects and not entirely persuasive." The Spar- 
tans' character had at least saved them from events such as the Sicilian 
disaster: from their point of view the Athenians' characteristics might 
make them seem in some ways "the most convenient of opponents," 
for it is hard to imagine how Athens could have lost the war had it 
not risked so much in Sicily. Nor had the Syracusans shown much 
swiftness, daring, or enterprise until the arrival of the Spartan general 
Gylippus."* It is interesting, too, to consider the wisdom of a Spartan 
naval blockade of the Piraeus or a siege, which would have required 
an associated blockade. Events suggest that the result internally would 
have been not an increase in dissension but the expulsion of the extrem- 


*8.96.1—2. 

** Thucydides says that the Athenians had no ships to defend Piraeus (8.96.3: av 
Eni tov [Letpotó Eptyov óvra vedv). He either believes the ships had not returned or 
is speaking loosely. 

18 6.475. 

? Alcibiades, 8.86.4; Corinthians, 1.70. 

"See HCT V, 322-323. 
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ists and the unification of the state under the moderates. The former 
had lost their support and their confidence, and the latter were on 
their way to full control. A Spartan attack could be expected to hasten 
both developments. News of a Spartan blockade or siege would almost 
surely provoke an attack by the Athenian forces on Samos, but we 
need not be greatly surprised that the Spartans chose to try. A fleet 
of the size and quality of the one at Samos could easily have destroyed 
the much smaller force under Agesandridas. The victorious Athenian 
fleet under Thrasybulus and Alcibiades could then happily unite with 
an Athens led by Theramenes and Aristocrates. With no further threat 
at home, the reunited military and naval forces of Athens could sail 
out to meet the Peloponnesian fleet with good hopes of victory and 
the recovery of lost territories. Events would soon show that such 
hopes were entirely realistic. The Spartans, moreover, were still on 
bad terms with Tissaphernes and were badly paid and supplied, and 
they had not yet made an agreement with Pharnabazus. They had 
good reason, therefore, to doubt the wisdom of provoking an attack 
on the relatively small naval force that was available for an assault on 
the Piraeus. Any prudent general, not only a sluggish and unenter- 
prising Spartan, might be reluctant to make such an attack. 

In fact, the Spartans did not attack, but the actions taken by the 
Athenians in expecting an attack show clearly how they would have 
met the challenge. They at once manned twenty ships, presumably 
all available, to defend the harbor as best they could. Then they held 
an assembly, the first of several, on the Pnyx, and the location was 
significant. The assembly that overthrew the democracy had carefully 
been moved away from the Pnyx, the usual place of assembly under 
the democracy, to Colonus; the meeting intended to produce harmony 
between the extreme oligarchs and the other Athenians was held in 
the theater of Dionysus. The return to the Pnyx must have been the 
result of a deliberate choice meant to indicate a return to a situation 
before the establishment of oligarchy. The very first meeting deposed 
the Four Hundred, but it did not restore the full democracy. Instead, 
“it turned affairs over to the Five Thousand,” defined as those who 
could furnish themselves with arms, and it forbade payment for hold- 
ing any public office. This was the moderate program, and we should 
not be surprised that it, and not the full democracy, was introduced, 
for almost all of those attending the assembly were of hoplite status 
or higher. At the same time, we should not lose sight of the symbolic 
meaning of the choice of the Pnyx: to those deliberating in the assembly 
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held there that day, chiefly hoplites, its actions were compatible with 
movement toward some greater degree of democracy. 

The Athenians who took part in shaping the new regime in the days 
that followed had reason to feel relief and pride. Their moderate leaders 
had helped them sail safely between the Scylla of betrayal to the 
Spartans and the Charybdis of civil war. The city was free and united; 
the way was clear to unification with the forces on Samos. This happy 
result was not inevitable. Indeed, escape from disaster had been a very 
close thing. Had Theramenes and Aristocrates been slower to recognize 
the danger and allowed the fortification of Eétioneia to reach comple- 
tion, the extremists could have betrayed the city to Sparta. Had they 
been less skillful in managing the countercoup, the two sides might 
have engaged in open civil war, with the likely result being a successful 
Spartan intervention. For their actions at this time, Theramenes and 
Aristocrates, perhaps more than the glamorous renegade on Samos, 
deserve to have it said that they, “more than any other, were useful 
to the state. ”” 

The regime of the Five Thousand lasted for fewer than ten months.” 
We know little about its constitution, and the meaning of the few facts 
on which our understanding is based is much disputed. In addition to 
saying that the assembly at the Pnyx voted to turn the government 
over to the Five Thousand, that is, to those who could equip themselves 
as hoplites, Thucydides tells us that it forbade payment for public 
service." Aristotle uses almost the same words: "they turned affairs 
over to the Five Thousand who provided their own hoplite equipment, 
voting that no office should be paid,"* but he adds important infor- 
mation about the end of the regime, which occurred after Thucydides' 
narrative breaks off: "the people quickly took away their control of the 
state. "*' Thucydides characterizes the new regime as “a moderate mix- 
ture in regard to the few and the many."** Aristotle praises it as ap- 
propriate to the occasion, for “a war was in progress and the state was 


?8.86.4. 

“It was installed some time in September of 411 (Busolt, GG III:2, 1508, n. 3) and 
was replaced by the democracy by June or July of 410 (Rhodes, Commentary, 414- 
415). 

*18.97.1: Tols TEvTaKLTXIALots ÉUmpigavro rà mpaypara Tapadobvar (eivat bé 
QUTÓ V óTrÓGCOL kot GTA Trapéxovrau) kat p.u000v pnõéva oépew põe apy). 

“Ath. Pol. 33.1: Ta PAYATA TApESwkay TOS TEVTAKLTXLALOLS TOÎS Ek TOY ÓTA av, 
irpwrag.evor pndeplav apxrpy eivat pusbogpdpov. 

“Ath. Pol. 34.1: Tobrous pèv otv depetheto Thy TroAtTElav ó pos Sue TáXOUs. 

“8.97.2: weTpla yap Ñ TE és TOUS GALyoUs Kai ToUs TOAAODS EXyKpacts éyévero. 
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in the hands of those bearing arms.”* We should accept the obvious 
implication of the evidence and believe that political rights, that is, 
the right to vote in the assembly, serve on juries, and hold public 
office, were restricted to those of the hoplite census and higher, ex- 
cluding the thetes.** As we have seen, this should be no surprise, for 
most of those voting at the assemblies were hoplites, and most of the 
thetes were on Samos. 

One of the great changes effected by the counterrevolution was the 
transfer of the seat of power from the council of Four Hundred to an 
assembly that was many times larger." But how large was that assem- 
bly? Whatever its original meaning may have been, the figure of 5,000 
was by now purely conventional. The important idea was that all who 
could provide themselves with hoplite equipment or serve in the cav- 
alry should participate, and in September of 411, their number may 
have been about 10,000.** The participation of some such number in 
the conduct of affairs would well justify the concept of a moderate 
mixture or blend of the few and the many, for it was neither the 


“Ath. Pol. 33.2: Toh€pov Te kaBearóTos kai èk THY ÖTAwV THs TOALTELAs oUgms. 

“The case would be even stronger if we accepted Krueger's emendation of a passage 
in Diodorus (13.38. 1) that reads: "and they established the constitution of the state 
from among the hoplites” (kaí tò aernqpa THS TOALTECAS EK TOY ómAÀvrÓv) as does 
G. Vlastos ("/sonomia politiké,” in J. May and E. G. Schmidt, eds., /sonomia [Berlin, 
1964], 20, n. 6). I think he is right to call the manuscript reading voAvróv “senseless” 
and to accept the emendation, but it is safer not to rely on it. The paucity of evidence 
has given rise to considerable dispute about the nature of the new regime introduced 
in September of 411. Some scholars, e.g., W. S. Ferguson (CP XXI [1926], 72-75; 
CAH V [1927], 312-347, especially 338-341) and G. Vlastos (AJP LXXIII [1952], 189— 
198) believe that the new constitution was the "constitution for the future" described 
in Ath. Pol. 3o, but Hignett (HAC, 376-378) has convincingly argued against that view. 
Grote (VIII, 77-80), without the benefit of the Ath. Pol., denied that there was a 
constitution of the Five Thousand, considering it as a restoration of the old democracy 
with only minor modifications. A version of that view was revived by G. E. M. de 
Ste. Croix (Historia V [1956], 1-23) and somewhat extended by R. Sealey (Essays in 
Greek Politics [New York, 1967], 11-32). They argue that the new constitution deprived 
those below the hoplite census not of all political rights but merely of the right to hold 
office. That opinion seems to have been refuted satisfactorily by P. J. Rhodes (JHS 
XCII [1972], 115—127) and Andrewes (HCT V, 323-328). 

” Rhodes (JHS XCII [1972], 122-123) emphasizes this shift and sees it as an important 
aspect of the meaning of Thucydides’ term &ykpacts. 

“That is the guess made by Andewes (HCT V, 329), who rightly emphasizes the 
uncertainty of any estimate. The figure of 9,000 is often adopted, because that is the 
number mentioned in Pro Polystrato (Lys. 20.13). But the reliability of the facts asserted 
in that speech is limited, and even if we take the speaker's assertion seriously, that 
Polystratus enrolled this number in his work as katalogeus, that work would have taken 
place under the aegis of the Four Hundred, not at the time of the Five Thousand. 
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narrow oligarchy of the Four Hundred nor the full democracy that 
allowed all citizens to take part in political life. 

There was also a council, and what little evidence we have suggests 
that it may have consisted of 500 members but that it was elected, not 
chosen by lot like the old democratic council.” It also appears to have 
had greater power and discretion.” The function of the nomothetai 
mentioned by Thucydides is unclear; perhaps they were established 
at an early meeting of the new assembly of the Five Thousand to 
evaluate the constitutional proposals still to be brought before them, 
or they may have been a commission to revise the legal code." A new 
board of katalogeis, no doubt, will have been appointed to compile the 
official list of those eligible to sit in the assembly. In other respects, 
the constitution seems to have been the same as in the old democracy. 
Some elections must have been held, for we know that the eponymous 
archon chosen by the Four Hundred, Mnasilochus, was replaced by 
Theopompus after having served only two months.” Perhaps the other 
archons were replaced as well. The generals chosen by the fleet at 
Samos continued to serve, along with some of the moderates who had 
been chosen by the Four Hundred. Perhaps there was an election to 
confirm these men in office and to elect new men to substitute for the 
oligarchic generals." The court system seems to have functioned in 
the old way, although the juries will have excluded the thetes.** The 
limited evidence we have, then, seems to show that the government 


? Alcibiades had told the embassy from the oligarchs at Athens to replace the council 
of Four Hundred with the old council of Five Hundred (8.86.6), but that does not 
prove that they did so. A decree of the newly restored democracy in 410 (And. De 
Myst. 96) tells us that a "council of five hundred chosen by lot" (3j BovAy ot evrakóovot 
Aaxóvres TÔ kvájuop) existed at that time, and some have thought that the language 
emphasizes the practice of allotment. From this, historians conclude that there was a 
previous council of Five Hundred under the constitution of the Five Thousand, which 
was not allotted but elected (Meyer, GdA, IV, 303 and n. 2; Hignett, HAC, 279, 372, 
378; Rhodes, Commentary, 412). M. Jameson (Historia XX [1971], 566) is in general 
agreement but does not accept the special emphasis the others see. The evidence is not 
conclusive, but an elected council of Five Hundred is consistent with it and entirely 
plausible. 

‘Jameson, Historia XX (1971), 564—566; Rhodes, Commentary, 412. 

*'Andrewes (HCT V, 330) makes the former suggestion; Hignett (HAC, 375), the 
latter. 

“Ath. Pol. 33.1. 

?Busolt, GG III:2, 1510 and n. 2. 

**See the decree moved b y Andron ordering the arrest of Archeptolemus, Onomacles, 
and Antiphon during the rule of the Five Thousand in Plut. Mor. 833e-f. See also 
Rhodes, Commentary, 412. 
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of the Five Thousand functioned in a manner similar to that of the 
full democracy, with the important exception that the thetes did not 
take part. 

Thucydides awards the constitution of the Five Thousand high 
praise, perhaps calling it the best government Athens had in his life- 
time.” Aristotle, as we have seen, also rated it highly, saying that the 
Athenians “seem to have been governed well at that time, for a war 
was in progress, and the state was in the hands of those bearing arms.” 
That praise no doubt expressed the sentiments of its author more 
accurately than the realities of the situation, for the main weakness of 
the new constitution was that it did not meet the needs of Athens 
precisely in respect to its military forces. The moderates who intro- 
duced it were determined to wage war against the enemy, but to do 
so successfully, they must unite the hoplites and cavalrymen in the 
city with the even more important force on Samos. But that force was 
made up chiefly of thetes whose service in the fleet was vital for victory 
but who would be excluded from active participation in the new con- 
stitution. With the advantage of hindsight, we can see that such an 
arrangement could not last long. It was only a matter of time until the 
men who rowed the ships would insist on the restoration of their full 
political rights. The irony confronting the moderates was that their 


558.97.2: kai ovx KLOTA 87] TOV mpórov xpóvov Emi ye Epod "AOnvator qátvovrat 
eù twoAtTedoavtes. The meaning of this sentence has been much disputed. It is not 
certain whether the praise is intended for the entire period in which the Five Thousand 
ruled or only its first part; whether ovx kisra is a superlative and, if so, a strong or 
a weak one; or if ev zoAvreógavres means that the Athenians at that time had a good 
constitution or only that they managed their affairs well. For a full discussion of the 
problems, see G. Donini, La posizione di Tucidide verso il governo dei cinquemila (Turin, 
1969). Andrewes(HCT V, 331—339) also offers a valuable discussion, placing the passage 
in the context of Thucydides' political ideas. He translates it: "The initial period (of 
this regime) was one of the periods when the affairs of Athens were conducted best, 
at least in my time" (330). I find it hard to believe that Thucydides would distinguish 
between the quality of the constitution or government in the first period of the regime's 
existence, as opposed to a later one, when it lasted only nine or ten months. The softer 
superlative rather than a stricter one is possible but not necessary. What I find hardest 
to accept is the suggestion that Thucydides refers not to constitutional arrangements 
but only to the management of affairs. The words that follow—"for it was a moderate 
blend in respect to the few and the many, and it was this that first allowed the state 
to recover from its wretched circumstances," kai èk Tovipwv TOY TpoypnáTov 
yevopévwv ToÜTo mpóàTov åvýveyke Ti]v TWOALY—seem to indicate that Thucydides 
refers to both constitutional and political matters but makes the latter subordinate to 
the former. I prefer to translate the passage as follows: "For the first time, at least in 
my own time, the Athenians seem to have been well governed." But Andrewes' version 
is closer to the consensus. 
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future and that of their city depended on achieving a union with the 
fleet at Samos, but if they achieved it, the constitution they favored 
must collapse. 

Theramenes and his associates, however, moved forward hopefully 
to deal with their problems. The first step was to unite the city with 
the fleet at Samos, and to this end they voted the recall of Alcibiades 
and other exiles who were with him. The action was the work of 
Theramenes, and it finally accomplished the aims that had moved the 
moderates to collaborate with the oligarchs in the spring of 411.” 
Athens was governed by what they considered a sensible, prudent, 
and economical government and had at its disposal again what they 
judged to be the incomparable diplomatic and military talents of Al- 
cibiades. As he had almost ruined the state as its enemy, he might 
save it when restored to it. 

We do not know just what the decree said, but Alcibiades’ actions 
suggest that it did provide for a complete exculpation or pardon. Since 
it confirmed the fleet’s election of Alcibiades as general, it must have 
abolished his outlawry and the threat of penalty that went with it,” 
but it may have left him in the same situation as in the autumn of 415, 
after his accusation but before any trial: “he was not offered rehabil- 
itation but the possibility of returning to rehabilitate himself.”*? Cer- 
tainly, he did not come back to Athens at once but waited almost four 
years until the summer of 407. Although his chief enemies were dead 
or out of power and his friends in control, he seems to have been 
unwilling to return to face the Athenian people and a possible trial in 
his present circumstances. Plutarch’s account of his state of mind is 
persuasive: “he thought that he should not come back with empty 


*°8.97.3. The other exiles were presumably associates of Alcibiades condemned with 
him in the sacrilege scandals of 415. 

"Diodorus (13.38.2) gives him sole credit for the restoration, and Cornelius Nepos 
(Alc. 5.4) names him alone as supporting the return. In reference to the restoration of 
Alcibiades after the fall of the Four Hundred in 411, Plutarch mentions no names but 
attributes it to the friends of Alcibiades, now cooperating with the people (Alc. 27.1). 
He later mentions a decree for his recall in 407 moved by Critias “previously” (proteron). 
Most scholars place Critias’ motion in 411, but I agree with Andrewes (JHS LXXIII 
[1953], 3, n. 7) in thinking that proteron means an earlier meeting of the assembly in 

o8. 
i “Nepos (Alc. 5.4) tells us that the decree gave him equal power with Thrasybulus 
and Theramenes: "suffragante Theramene, populi scito restituitur parique absens im- 
perio praeficitur simul cum Thrasybulo et Theramene." 

‘Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 257. 
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hands and without achievements, because of the pity and the grace of 
the masses, but full of glory.” 

Thucydides tells us that immediately after the change of regime, 
Peisander, Alexicles, and other leading oligarchs stole away to the 
Spartan fort at Decelea. According to a speech delivered early in the 
fourth century, the flight of the members of the Four Hundred began 
even earlier, "after the death of Phrynichus."*' To be sure, some may 
have fled immediately, and Aristarchus certainly must have moved 
quickly. He hurried to the Athenian fort at Oenoe on the Boeotian 
border and, in his capacity as general, persuaded the besieged garrison 
there to surrender the fort to the enemy before they could learn of 
events at Athens.? But there is considerable evidence that in the days 
and weeks after the fall of the Four Hundred the situation in Athens 
was unclear.“ Even some of those most deeply implicated in the oli- 
garchy did not flee immediately but, in spite of Thucydides, Alexicles, 
Aristarchus, and perhaps Peisander, too, stayed long enough to take 
part in some memorable public events. 

In those early days of the regime of the Five Thousand, Theramenes 
and his moderate associates needed to walk a fine line. The memory 
of the oligarchy was fresh, and no less fresh was the recollection of its 
misdeeds, including suspected treason. Although the moderates had 
led the overthrow of the Four Hundred, many of them had been 
members. On the one hand, they needed to guard against any attempt 
by the extremists to restore the oligarchy or betray the state. On the 
other hand, they needed to take some steps to separate themselves in 
the public mind from those same extremists who had been their col- 
leagues in the Four Hundred. At the same time, they could not move 
too quickly or too boldly lest they encourage a popular outrage against 
anyone who had taken part in the Four Hundred. One of their first 
actions, therefore, seems to have been a decree of the assembly moved 
by Critias the son of Callaeschrus against the corpse of Phrynichus.“ 
The decree ordered that the dead man be brought to trial on a charge 


Alc, 27.1. 

“8.98.1. Thucydides seems to emphasize the suddenness of the escape: "Ev 8€ rf) 
perapoAf) travm evis, k.7.À. Lysias (13.73) says Of TOAAOL THY Terpakogüov équyov, 
Mores Busolt (GG III:2, 1510) says, is greatly exaggerated. 

.98. 

“My understanding of the situation immediately after the installation of the Five 
Thousand owes much to Jameson (Historia XX [1971], 541—568). 

“Lycurgus, Against Leocrates, 113. 
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of treason, and when he was convicted, his bones were exhumed and 
removed beyond the borders of Attica, his house destroyed, his prop- 
erty confiscated, and the verdict and penalties inscribed on a bronze 
stele.** An ancient commentator connects this charge with Phrynichus’ 
activities as general on Samos,” but it probably referred to his more 
recent activities on behalf of the Four Hundred, perhaps his negotiation 
with the Spartans." Critias was probably a member of the Four 
Hundred, and in spite of his later activities as leader of the extreme 
oligarchs after the war, this motion shows him to have been one of 
the moderates in 411.5* The strange case may have arisen as a response 
to an attempt by Phrynichus’ supporters to punish his assassins;? if 
so, that would be evidence of an atmosphere in which the extremists 
still felt comfortable enough to take the offensive in the law courts. 
More likely, the moderates took the lead, testing the waters with an 
attack on a man who had many enemies and was safely dead. The 
honor of the turncoat extremist did not go undefended, for both Ar- 
istarchus and Alexicles spoke on his behalf.” Obviously, both extrem- 
ists at first felt safe enough not only to stay in Athens but even to 
defend their associate. The outcome of the trial, however, was prob- 
ably a sufficient sign of the new mood in Athens. We may guess that 
they fled to join the enemy soon after. 

The moderates were soon encouraged to move against living extrem- 
ists, some of whom were bold enough to stay in Athens to stand trial. 
It is possible that Peisander remained long enough to answer the 
charges brought against him but escaped before his sentence could be 
imposed."' We can be certain, in any case, that they brought an action 


“Craterus, FGrH III, 342 Fr. 17; Plut. Mor. 834b; Lycurgus, Against Leocrates, 113. 

*5Scholiast to Aristoph. Lys. 313 = Craterus FGrH III, 342, Fr. 17. The scholiast 
may be confusing this charge with the one made earlier by Peisander that brought 
about his deposition (8. 54.2) on the grounds that he had betrayed Amorges. He may 
also have been thinking of Phrynichus' communications with the Spartan admiral 
Astyochus. 

“8.90.2. Those negotiations were carried on at the same time as the work on the 
fort at Eétioneia, and the negotiators, no doubt, were thought to have planned treason. 

5*On Critias as a moderate member of the Four Hundred, see Busolt, GG III:2, 1462 
andn. 3;and G. Adeleye, TAPA CIV (1974), 1-9. Against that view, see H. C. Avery, 
CP LVIII (1963), 165—167. 

“That is the suggestion of Jameson, Historia XX (1971), 552. 

"Lycurgus, Against Leocrates, 115. 

?' Jameson, Historia XX (1971), 555. Jameson has constructed an ingenious argument 
that places the exchange between Sophocles and Peisander in the context of a trial in 
which the poet is bringing charges against the politician on behalf of a dead man. 
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against three of the leading oligarchs, Archeptolemus, Onomacles, and 
Antiphon. It is dated to the twenty-first day of the prytany, so the 
moderates had waited at least three weeks after the collapse of the 
Four Hundred before attacking the ablest of the extremists. The gen- 
erals brought charges of treason against the three men for their role 
as ambassadors who negotiated with the Spartans “to the detriment 
of the state.” Andron, who had been a member of the Four Hundred 
and was now a member of the new council, proposed a decree ordering 
the generals and ten councillors whom they would choose to arrest the 
accused and bring them to trial." Lysias later placed the chief re- 
sponsibility for this action on Theramenes, who was one of the gen- 
erals: he accused these men and had them put to death, “wishing to 
appear trustworthy to you, the people.”’’ Although these remarks are 
part of a tendentious and hostile attack on Theramenes, they contain 
a considerable measure of truth. Like the other moderates, Theramenes 
was eager to separate himself from his former colleagues, and this trial 
allowed him to do so. At the same time, we need not doubt that he 
and the moderates, no less than the other Athenians, were eager to 
rid the Athenians of traitors, actual and potential. 

Onomacles seems to have fled, but Archeptolemus and Antiphon 
stayed to defend themselves, the latter making the finest defense of 
any Thucydides ever heard.” Even after the conviction of Phrynichus, 
there was evidently reason for Archeptolemus and Antiphon to hope 
for a favorable verdict. Polystratus, a member of the Four Hundred 
and one of their katalogeis, had gotten off with a fine, and many others 
appear to have been acquitted.” But the two oligarchs did not escape. 
They were sentenced to death and executed. Their property was con- 
fiscated, their houses torn down, their bodies denied burial in Attica 
or any land under Athenian control, and they and their descendants 
and any one who might adopt their descendants deprived of the rights 
of citizenship. Their condemnation and punishment were to be in- 


Although the evidence is inadequate to allow confidence, the reconstruction is at least 
plausible. 

™[Plut.] Mor. 833e-f. For Andron's membership in the Four Hundred, see FGrH 
III, 342 Fr. 5a. 

“Lys. 12.67: BovXopévos Sè TM tpetépw TAGE Goketv Tmotds etvar. 

?*8.68.2. Thucydides says that the charge was taking part in establishing the Four 
Hundred. That could not have been the formal charge, which was the one made in 
the motion of Andron, but it was widely believed to be the underlying complaint. See 
HCT V, 176, 198-201. 

"Lys. 20.14; Jameson, Historia X X (1971), 5537555. 
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scribed on a bronze stele to be placed near the ones bearing the decrees 
concerning Phrynichus, and stones were to be placed on the former 
sites of their houses bearing the legend “Land of Archeptolemus and 
Antiphon the two traitors.””° 

The fate of Archeptolemus and Antiphon should have been enough 
to drive any remaining extremists into flight and to end any further 
threat of betrayal of the city to the enemy. It probably also succeeded 
in gaining the moderates greater confidence from the masses who still 
may have been suspicious about their role in the Four Hundred. Cer- 
tainly, Thymochares retained his naval command, and Theramenes 
sailed to the Hellespont, where he served in close collaboration with 
Thrasybulus and Alcibiades.” It seems likely that the moderates now 
thought the new regime sufficiently secure and could turn their atten- 
tion to prosecuting the war. 


7{Plut.] Mor. 834. 
”Thymochares: Xen 1.1.1; Theramenes; Andrewes, JHS LXXIII (1953), 2-3. 


9. The War in the Hellespont 


The moderate regime had moved to defend its position in Athens 
from betrayal by oligarchic extremists and from suspicions that its 
leaders were too closely associated with them. Before long, however, 
it faced a new external challenge to Athens' control of the Hellespont, 
its grain supply, and the very survival of the city. In August of 411, 
a small but effective Peloponnesian fleet had made its way to Byzantium 
and caused a rebellion there and in some neighboring towns.' The 
Spartans were unable to exploit the opportunity fully because of quar- 
rels within the Peloponnesian forces and the hopes some of them still 
had that Tissaphernes would bring on the Phoenician fleet. 

We may be sure that the new navarch Mindarus received instructions 
before he left, and it is more than likely that the orders reflected a 
growing disenchantment with Tissaphernes. The satrap was not meet- 
ing his financial commitments; was oppressing Greeks in Ionia, at least 
in the eyes of many Peloponnesians on the spot; and seemed to be 
flirting with the enemy now that Alcibiades was back in the Athenian 
camp at Samos.’ The political situation in Sparta had also changed. 
The original decision to move into Ionia in collaboration with Tissa- 
phernes had been strongly influenced by Alcibiades and his friend 
Endius.’ Since that time Alcibiades had turned his coat twice and had 
returned to the Athenian camp, Endius was no longer an ephor, and 
Tissaphernes had become an object of suspicion. Mindarus, therefore, 


"See above, 8.80. 3-4. 

"For a useful discussion of possible Spartan thinking at this moment, see Lewis, 
Sparta and Persia, 110—114. 

*8.5-6. 
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must have been given greater discretion than his predecessor to reassess 
the situation and to move the major effort from the Aegean to the 
Hellespont if he saw fit. 

Still, he could not abandon Tissaphernes too soon. Although the 
satrap was paying badly, he had once paid well and might be persuaded 
to do so again. Besides, he had promised to bring the Phoenician fleet 
to Sparta’s aid, and although he had not yet carried out that promise, 
the ships had arrived at Aspendus in June.* It would be rash to break 
off with him while there was still a chance he might deliver them. 
Finally, there was the treaty the Spartans had sworn with Persia that 
required them to work with Tissaphernes. Although they had much 
reason to complain of the Persians’ failures to carry out their part of 
the bargain, those failures had to do chiefly with disagreements about 
amounts and schedules of payments and were not clear-cut. Mindarus 
may well have received orders telling him to ascertain once and for all 
whether the Phoenician fleet was coming. If he judged that it was not, 
that could be taken as a clear breach of the treaty and adequate grounds 
for the Spartans to ignore it. 

Thucydides is certain that the Phoenician ships—147 of them— 
really had come to Aspendus.’ They never sailed into the Aegean, 
however, and Thucydides is not entirely certain why. He reports three 
contemporary opinions and then gives his own: “To me it seems as 
clear as it can be that he did not bring on the fleet in order to wear 
out and paralyze the Greek forces, to let them decay while he was 
making the voyage to Aspendus and delaying there, and to create an 
equilibrium by joining neither side so as to make it stronger.” Modern 
scholars, however, have proposed another explanation, suggested by 
a passage in Diodorus: Tissaphernes defends his actions to the Spar- 
tans, explaining that he had sent the fleet back because he had learned 
that the kings of Arabia and Egypt were plotting against Phoenicia.’ 
Moreover, Aramaic documents of the Persian Empire speak of revolts 


*8.87.3. For the date, see D. M. Lewis, Historia VII (1958), 392. 

*8.87.3. For different numbers given by other ancient writers, see HCT V, 290. 

58.87.4. 

”13.46.6. Throughout book thirteen Diodorus confuses Tissaphernes with Pharna- 
bazus, attributing the acts of both to Pharnabazus and never mentioning Tissaphernes. 
As Lewis (Historia VII [1958], 393) points out, the man doing the fighting described 
here must be Pharnabazus, but the explanation can only have been given by Tissa- 
phernes. In spite of the confusion, we seem to have an explanation offered after the 
fact by Tissaphernes to the Spartans. Whether it was true or false, there is no reason 
to doubt that it was put forward. 
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in Egypt that might belong to this period. Some scholars believe that 
the danger was so great “that the fleet was removed from Tissaphernes’ 
command and returned to Phoenicia, where it might be needed in 
operations against the rebels.” But it would be surprising, though not 
impossible, if such an important rebellion with such a significant out- 
come took place and Thucydides knew nothing about it.” The new 
evidence, moreover, says nothing about any Arabian activity and little 
about the extent and importance of the Egyptian movements, which, 
in any case, cannot be dated with precision or certainty. There may 
have been some truth in all of the motives of Tissaphernes reported 
by Thucydides: to exhaust the Peloponnesian forces, to defend himself 
before the Spartans against charges of treachery, and perhaps even to 
blackmail the Phoenician sailors into paying him money for releasing 
them from service, but the best explanation seems to be his own. 
Tissaphernes never intended to use the fleet but meant to wear down 
and equalize both sides so that he would be in control. We need not 
doubt that the satrap explained his behavior to the Spartans as caused 
by a major threat to Phoenicia, but that was only a pretext. "° 
Mindarus stayed at Miletus for over a month in the hope that the 
Phoenician ships would appear." The delay must have been most 
annoying, for the lieutenants Tissaphernes had left behind at Miletus, 
principally the Egyptian Tamos, provided no support at all." But the 
Phoenician ships did not come. The strain was even greater because 


*Lewis, Historia VII (1958), 396, endorsed by Andrewes, HCT V, 290, 445-456. 

°D. Lateiner (TAPA CVI [1976], 267—290), argues strongly against the likelihood 
that such an event could have escaped the historian's notice and narrative and supports 
Thucydides' own interpretation. He emphasizes the poor record of the Phoenician fleet 
against the Greeks and believes, therefore, that Tissaphernes never intended to use it 
because, among other reasons, it could not have been the decisive force Thucydides 
expected it to be. 

?Lewis (Historia VII [1958], 396) says: “Alternately [to the theory of a real and 
serious revolt in Egypt], but perhaps less probably, Tissaphernes decided that he did 
not want the fleet, but used the Egyptian revolt as a plausible excuse for the Spartans." 
Not only would I reverse the order of probability, I would also point out that the 
passage in Diodorus (13.46.6) does not speak of a revolt in Egypt but of a plot against 
Phoenicia. There is no reason why Diodorus' source should have gotten Tissaphernes' 
excuse wrong; the reference, therefore, does not support the conclusions Lewis draws 
from the Aramaic documents. 

"Diod. 13.38.4. Mindarus arrived early in August; Thucydides places Mindarus' 
decision to leave Miletus “about the same time" (vró 8é rovs avroUs Xpóvovs, 8.99.1) 
as the flight of the oligarchs from Athens and the betrayal of Oenoe (8.98), which 
Andrewes(HCT V, 341) persuasively puts late in September or even early in October. 
Those dates would have Mindarus waiting at Miletus between six and eight weeks. 

78.99; Tamos: 8.32.1, 87.3; HCT V, 74. 
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Pharnabazus continued to urge the Spartan admiral to bring his fleet 
into the Hellespont and cause rebellions in the cities of the Athenian 
Empire on their shores. Finally, Mindarus received the word that set 
him free. When Tissaphernes sailed to Aspendus, the Spartans sent 
one of their officers, Philippus, with him. Now Mindarus received 
letters from Philippus and from another Spartan, Hippocrates, who 
was stationed at Phaselis near by, telling him that Tissaphernes was 
deceiving the Spartans, that the ships would never come because they 
had set sail and were on the way back to Phoenicia.” This gave Min- 
darus hard proof that Tissaphernes would not keep his promise, and 
he released the Spartans from their obligations to the deceptive satrap. 
They were now free to go to the Hellespont, join his rival Pharnabazus, 
and try to end the war quickly by cutting off Athens’ main source of 
food. 

The Peloponnesian fleet under Astyochus at Mycale had numbered 
112 ships. Since that time 10 of their ships had gotten through the 
Hellespont to raise rebellions at Byzantium and in neighboring cities; 
either Astyochus or Mindarus had sent another 16 ships to reinforce 
them." These 16 ships had gained control of part of the Chersonnesus 
on the European side of the straits. Now Mindarus sent a squadron 
of 13 ships under the Thurian commander Dorieus to cope with a 
rebellion that threatened Spartan control of Rhodes." Although he 
was shifting the main theater of operations to the Hellespont, Mindarus 
could not ignore the threat in the south, especially since Alcibiades 
had taken a fleet of 13 ships in that direction when he heard of Tis- 
saphernes' voyage to Aspendus."^ 

The Spartan admiral faced no easy task, for between the remaining 
73 ships at Miletus and his goal to the north lay the Athenian naval 
base at Samos. When last encountered there, the Athenians had dis- 
posed of 108 triremes, which theSpartans had been unwilling to engage 


P'Thucydides does not say that the ships had sailed eastward, but Diodorus (13.38.5) 
flatly reports that Tissaphernes "sent the fleet back to Phoenicia” még terhe TOV a TóAov 
eis Down, and there is no reason to doubt him. At this point, he clearly knows 
some facts omitted by Thucydides. In the same passage, for instance, he tells us that 
Mindarus sent Dotieus to Rhodes with a small fleet, a fact confirmed by Xenophon 
(1.1.2). 

"Mycale: 8.79.1; ten to the Hellespont: 8.80.3-4. Thucydides mentions the sixteen 
reinforcing ships in 8.99 as having been sent "earlier in the same summer," but he does 
not say just when or who sent them. 

"Diod. 13.38.5. 

8.88. 
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with 112 ships. Since then the Athenians had sent 20 ships to meet 
the Spartan challenge in the Hellespont and 13 with Alcibiades, leaving 
75." Mindarus did not want to risk a battle at such odds if he could 
help it. Although a naval battle at some time was inevitable, the Spar- 
tans would prefer to fight it in the confined waters of the Hellespont, 
always near land, where they could enjoy the support of the Persian 
army of Pharnabazus, rather than to face the more experienced and 
skillful Athenians on the open sea in the familiar waters around Samos. 
Mindarus, therefore, planned to sneak past the Athenians. Acting 
swiftly and secretly, he put his fleet into good order and suddenly 
headed westward out to sea in the hope of slipping past Samos before 
the Athenians knew he was gone. A storm came up, however, forcing 
him to take shelter at Icarus for five or six days (see Map 3), but his 
luck was not entirely bad, for he was able to make his way to Chios 
without being intercepted." 

Alcibiades was away in the south, and Thrasybulus had been sent 
ahead to deal with a revolt at Eresus on Lesbos," so Thrasyllus, not 
an experienced commander, was in charge on Samos. He had been 
raised from the rank of mere hoplite to the office of general, although 
he appears never to have commanded a regiment or a ship. His im- 
portant role in checking the oligarchic rebellion on Samos seems to 
have been the chief reason for his popularity and his election,” but 
his inexperience would soon prove costly. 

The escape of the Spartan fleet was not the only problem facing the 
new commander of the Athenian forces on Samos. A rebellion had 
once again broken out on the important and troublesome island of 
Lesbos. The city of Methymna on the northern shore of the island 
(see Map 3) had been one of Athens’ staunchest allies. The Meth- 
ymnaeans were the only loyal Lesbians during the great Mytilenian 
rebellion of 428/27 and, along with the Chians, were the only auton- 
omous allies still providing ships instead of tribute at the time of the 
Sicilian campaign.”’ The Sicilian disaster, however, shook even its 


"See HCT V, 31, 344. Thrasybulus took five ships to deal with a rebellion at Eresus 
(8.100.4—5), but we cannot be sure just when. 
18 


"8.100. 1, 4-5. 

°For the pees of Thrasyllus, see the fine article of W. J. McCoy, AJP XCVII 
(1977), 264-289. For his early career and rise to influence, see 265-266. 

713.2, §, 18, 50; 6.85; 7.57. At 6.85.2 the Athenian Euphemus refers to the Chians 
and Methymnians as both being autonomous and providing ships: veàv tapoKxwyf) 
avróvouovs. At 7.57.5, speaking in his own voice, Thucydides describes the Chians 
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solidarity. The arrival of a Spartan fleet in 412 brought it into rebellion, 
but the Athenians were quickly able to recover the town, along with 
the rest of the island.” The rebellion had been led by the aristocrats 
in the city, and the restoration had driven them into exile. The aris- 
tocrats had recruited about 300 mercenaries from the mainland under 
a Theban commander named Anaxarchus and had attacked their city. 
Driven off with the help of an Athenian garrison from Mytilene, they 
refused to give up, marched to Eresus in the southwestern portion of 
the island, and brought it into rebellion.” 

The problem presented by the defection of Eresus was not especially 
serious. The other cities on the island were secure, there was a garrison 
at least at Mytilene, and Thrasybulus had already sailed to Eresus 
with five ships, a force that arrived too late to prevent the fall of the 
city but was adequate to keep the situation in hand.?* With the knowl- 
edge that the Spartans were at Chios in force and on their way to the 
Hellespont, Thrasyllus should have sailed to Chios at once to force a 
battle, if possible, but at least to guarantee that Mindarus would not 
get through. Instead, he hurried to Lesbos with fifty-five ships, leaving 
the rest to guard his base on Samos. At Lesbos he added the small 
Methymnaean navy and two Athenian ships returning from the Hel- 
lespont, bringing his fleet up to sixty-five triremes. With the soldiers 
from this force, he was determined to recover Eresus by assault or by 
whatever means might be necessary. At the same time, he was sure 
that he could keep Mindarus at Chios by placing lookouts at both ends 
of the island and on the mainland opposite its eastern end.^' In full 


as autonomous and providing ships but the Methymnians as being “subjects” who 
supply "ships and not tribute": MynBupvaior pèv vavoi kai ov pépw vmjkoor. For a 
discussion of the difference in terminology, see HCT IV, 434-435. 

78.2223. 

78. 100.3. 

** Thucydides tells us (8. 100.4-5) that Thrasybulus sailed from Samos only after 
hearing that the exiles were crossing over from Methymna to Eresus. That suggests 
that he was not unduly alarmed by events on Lesbos. He rightly relied on the garrison 
and the loyal citizens to save Methymna and thought that a small force was adequate 
to deal with Eresus. Presumably, the Spartans had not yet left harbor at Miletus or, 
at least, the Athenians did not know they had. 

"That is my understanding of 8. 100.2: okomoùs Lev katea tThoarto kai év TH AéoBo 
kai év Th avtTuTépas Hretpw. Andrewes (HCT V, 344—345) believes that the lookouts 
were located on the Erythrae peninsula opposite Chios and on the south coast of Lesbos, 
from which they might see ships coming from Chios in any direction. Perhaps that is 
where Thrasyllus should have placed them, but we must remember that he had no 
experience in such matters and that the lookouts failed to detect the Spartan ships. 
Thucydides’ language, moreover, seems to suit the interpretation offered here. 
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confidence he sailed along the coast to Methymna and ordered food 
to be prepared for a long stay during which he would use Lesbos as 
a base for attacking the Spartans at Chios. 

In his inexperience and his eagerness to accomplish everything at 
once, Thrasyllus failed to carry out his major responsibility. As the 
Athenians attacked the walls of Eresus in leisurely fashion, never think- 
ing that the Spartans could pass them unnoticed, Mindarus used his 
opportunity." He stayed at Chios for only two days, just long enough 
to take on food and some money for the dash northward. Well before 
dawn on the: third day, he sailed not in a westerly direction toward 
the open sea, where the Athenians at Eresus would be more likely to 
detect him, but eastward, toward the narrow waters between Lesbos 
and the mainland.” By noon he was safely at the Phocaean coast; he 
had his evening meal opposite Mytilene, stopped again briefly in the 
dark opposite Methymna, and about midnight dropped anchor safely 
at Rhoeteum and Sigeum, at the mouth of the Hellespont. He had 
traveled some 110 miles in about twenty hours, eluded the Athenians, 
changed the theater of operations, and altered the course and nature 
of the war. His was a daring and imaginative achievement worthy of 
the highest praise. The Athenians’ failure to prevent it was a serious 
error that endangered the very existence of their city. 

The eighteen Athenian ships stationed at Sestos received the news 
of the Spartan fleet’s arrival by fire signals from their lookouts on the 
heights of Gallipoli, and the blaze of the Peloponnesian campfires on 
the Asian shore opposite them confirmed it (see Map 8).? Confronted 
by overwhelming numerical superiority, they had no choice but to try 
to escape as quickly as possible before their path was blocked. They 
set out at once under cover of darkness, keeping close to the European 
shore of the straits, in the direction of Elaeus and the open sea. They 
succeeded in escaping the notice of the sixteen Peloponnesian ships on 
guard at Abydos, even though these ships had been alerted in advance 
by a messenger ship sent by Mindarus to keep watch and prevent their 


68.100. Diodorus (13.38.7-39. 1) offers a different explanation for the Athenians’ 
action. He says they went to Lesbos with only sixty ships and waited there for rein- 
forcements to arrive from their allies. Only three had arrived when they learned that 
Mindarus had passed them, so they pursued him to the Hellespont. Thucydides' 
account here is detailed and informed, and we should prefer it. 

27 

8.103.2. 

We Fia accept Haacke's emendation «oi» meħáyiou (8.101. 1) with most editors 
and against Grote. See Busolt, GG III:2, 1516, n. 2. 

?8.102.2. 
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escape.” At dawn the Athenians encountered Mindarus, who gave 
chase but was able to capture only four ships; the others made their 
way Safely to the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. After a vain attempt 
to take the Athenian base at Elaeus, Mindarus took his fleet back to 
the main Spartan base at Abydos. Two stragglers who had pursued 
too far and had been late in getting back fell into the hands of the 
Athenian fleet, only now arriving at the Hellespont from Lesbos, too 
late to prevent the union of Mindarus with the Peloponnesian fleet at 
Abydos. The next day the Athenians arrived at Elaeus and brought 
back the ships that had taken refuge at Imbros. For the next five days 
they prepared their ships, planned strategy, and practiced their 
technique under the watchful eye of the commander-in-chief, 
Thrasybulus.' 

When he was ready, he sent the Athenian fleet, 76 strong, into the 
Hellespont toward Sestos in a single column close to the Gallipoli 
shore.” Grote is very critical of the Athenian strategy: “The descrip- 
tion of the battle tells us how much Athenian manoeuvring had fallen 
off since the glories of Phormion at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war; nor would that eminent seaman have selected for the scene of a 
naval battle the narrow waters of the Hellespont.””’ But this judgment 
ignores the serious limitations within which Thrasybulus had to work. 
Once Thrasyllus had allowed the Peloponnesians to get past him and 
into the Hellespont, the Athenians had no choice but to follow. Not 
to challenge Mindarus' control of the straits would have been to allow 


78.102.2: TMPOELPHLEVTIS quAakíjs TO «quA EmimAW, ÖTmwS aUrÓv vaks 
€£ovaw, tv ékmhéwow is very difficult to interpret and has been understood differently 
by various editors. The meaning accepted here is based on the suggestion of a scholiast. 
Andrewes (HCT V, 349-350) also prefers that interpretation and provides a valuable 
discussion of alternatives. He ignores, however, Grote's very different interpretation 
(VIII, 106, n. 1), which argues that Mindarus' message to the fleet at Sestos was to 
keep watch for his main Peloponnesian fleet sailing into the straits so that it could come 
to his rescue if he were being pursued by the fleet of Thrasyllus. This is not without 
its own difficulties but might be right. 

?'8.102.2-103. Thucydides tells us only that "they prepared for the battle for five 
days." Neither he nor Diodorus (13.39-40) tells us who was in command, although 
both mention Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, and Thucydides speaks of “other generals.” 
I deduce that Thrasybulus was in general command from the fact that he was an 
experienced trierarch and Thrasyllus was not; from the fact that he commanded the 
right wing, which was both the place of honor and, in this battle, the crucial location; 
and from the fact that it was he who set up the trophy of victory (Diod. 13.40.6). 

?8.104.1-2. For the number, see HCT V, 351. The description of the battle of 
Cynossema that follows is based on 8.104—106 and Diod. 13.39—40. 

VIII, 110. 
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Map 8. THE BATTLES OF CYNOSSEMA AND ABYDOS 
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the Spartans to cut off the grain route. Unless the Spartan admiral 
were foolish enough to come out and challenge them in more open 
waters, and he was not that foolish, they must fight him within its 
narrow confines. Perhaps Thrasybulus exercised his crews for as long 
as five days in the hope that Mindarus would make the mistake of 
seeking them out, but when it was clear he would not, there was no 
point in further delay. Once they had made the decision to enter the 
Hellespont, moreover, the Athenians’ only reasonable plan was to 
move forward in single column, so as to be able to turn most swiftly 
and simply to meet any enemy attack. By staying close to the European 
shore, they remained closer to the safety of their bases, should they 
be needed, and they gave themselves the fullest possible time to react 
to an enemy assault. 

Circumstances, therefore, had given the Spartans almost every ad- 
vantage in the battle to come. With eighty-six ships they had a sig- 
nificant numerical superiority.** They were able to fight with their 
base near by at their backs, and they could choose the place and 
moment of attack that suited them best. Mindarus’ plan of battle made 
good use of all of these advantages. He positioned his ships between 
Abydos and Dardanus, a distance of some seven and one-half miles.” 
Placing the Syracusans on the right, the farthest up into the Hellespont, 
he himself took command of the left wing, nearest its mouth.” He 
allowed the Athenian column to move forward until its left wing had 
passed the promontory called “Bitch’s Tomb” (Cynossema), so called 
because the tomb of Hecuba, changed into a dog according to legend, 
sat on its heights. The Athenian line stretched from Arrhiana on the 
left to Idacus on the right." When the center was just in front of 
Cynossema, where the strait was at its narrowest, he launched the first 
attack, hoping to use surprise, speed, and the weight of numbers to 
drive the enemy center toward the crowded waters near the shore, 
where the superior fighting ability of his marines would be most ef- 
fective.’® His own assignment was likely to be the most difficult: to 
outflank the enemy and cut off his escape, for Mindarus intended to 


"For the number, see 8.103.1 and HCT V, 350-351. 

?8.104.2. 

"Diodorus (13.39.4) says that Hermocrates was in command, but he must be wrong, 
for Thucydides has told us that the Syracusan commander had already been relieved 
and had sailed off to Sparta (8.85). 

78.104.2. These locations are not known. 

*For the superiority of the Peloponnesian marines, see Diod. 13.40.1. 
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use this very favorable opportunity to destroy the Athenian fleet en- 
tirely.”” The center should have little trouble carrying out its part of 
the strategy; if it succeeded, the resulting weakness in the Athenian 
center might lure the right to hurry to its aid, thereby allowing Min- 
darus to cut them off. Should that occur, it would be relatively easy 
to catch the Athenian right between the victorious Peloponnesian cen- 
ter and the ships of Mindarus. After that it would not be difficult to 
destroy the isolated Athenian left at leisure. 

Thrasybulus placed Thrasyllus at the head of the column, on the 
left wing opposite the Syracusans. He himself commanded the right, 
opposite Mindarus." We cannot be confident of what strategy he may 
have planned in advance. Since the initiative lay with the enemy, he 
must be prepared to react swiftly to whatever occurred, but it was 
possible, at least, to try to anticipate Mindarus' strategy and to make 
contingent plans. Thrasybulus either anticipated the strategy very 
well, or he reacted with a shrewd and sure instinct when he saw the 
course of events." Mindarus allowed the Athenian left under Thra- 
syllus to move beyond the narrows in front of the Cynossema pro- 
montory. When it had passed by, around the sharp bend that cut off 
the sight of the rest of the Athenian fleet, and when the center had 
come to the narrowest part of the strait, the Peloponnesian center 
launched its attack with excellent results. The left under Thrasyllus 
had its hands full with the ships in its waters and, in any case, could 
not could not see what was happening to the center because of the 
promontory that cut off vision down the strait. 

The outcome of the battle hung on the action of the Athenian right 
under Thrasybulus. Had he tried to assist the center, he would have 
failed, because he would have been badly outnumbered by the com- 
bination of the enemy's center and left and would have been trapped 
between them. His ships and the entire Athenian fleet would have 
been annihilated. Thrasybulus, however, did not fall into the trap. 
When he saw Mindarus moving toward the mouth of the strait to cut 
off escape, he employed the greater speed of the Athenians to defeat 


"For the most useful account of the battle, see Busolt, GG III:2, 1517-1519. 

"Diodorus (13.39.4) erroneously reverses the position of Thrasyllus and 
Thrasybulus. 

*"Thucydides' language seems to me compatible with either possibility. After de- 
scribing the Peloponnesian intentions he says: oi “A@nvacot yvóvres (8. 104.4). yvóvres 
could mean “knowing the enemy’s intentions” or “perceiving what the enemy was 
doing.” 
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the maneuver and extend his line beyond that of the enemy. The price 
of this necessary tactic, however, was to weaken the line, most seriously 
in the center, which was under the most intense pressure. The Pelo- 
ponnesians easily defeated the outnumbered and isolated Athenian 
center, drove many ships aground, and even landed troops to follow 
up their success. At this critical moment the Peloponnesians’ inexpe- 
rience and lack of discipline cost them the victory. Had they reorga- 
nized their line and joined the left wing of Mindarus in pursuit of the 
ships of Thrasybulus, they probably would have sunk or captured 
many of them. At the least, they would have been able to destroy the 
forces under Thrasyllus, win a great victory, and establish firm control 
of the Hellespont. Instead, emboldened by their victory, individual 
ships began to pursue single Athenian triremes, some pursuing one, 
others another, until their own line was in disorder. At just the right 
moment, Thrasybulus struck. He stopped extending the line away 
from the center, turned to face the ships of Mindarus that were coming 
at him, and routed them. Then he turned on the disordered Pelo- 
ponnesian center and wrought havoc. With their discipline already 
broken, the Peloponnesian ships fled without a fight. Moving in the 
direction of Sestos, they came around the bend of Cynossema. Thra- 
syllus’ left wing had been giving a good account of itself and forcing 
the Syracusans back; when the latter suddenly saw their comrades 
appear in flight, they, too, broke and fled. In full rout, the entire 
Peloponnesian fleet finally sought shelter at its base in Abydos. 

The above account of the battle comes from Thucydides, and most 
modern treatments of it have been content to stop there, ignoring 
Diodorus’ narrative as of little or no value." To be sure, Diodorus’ 
version is full of errors and grossly inferior, but it is, in fact, a valuable 
supplement and helps explain important aspects of the battle taken for 
granted, no doubt by Thucydides, and therefore omitted. Naturally, 
Thucydides’ description is that of an admiral, one that surveys the 
entire field of battle from the standpoint of the commanders, moving 
wings, centers, and entire fleets. What comes through Diodorus’ ac- 
count is something much rarer, the view from the decks of individual 
ships as it might be seen by individual trierarchs trying to explain in 
much narrower but finer detail what happened and why. The broad 


“Grote (VIII, 110, n. 1) says that Diodorus’ version is “not reconcilable with Thu- 
cydides. It is vain to try to blend them.” Busolt (GG III:2, 1519 n. 1) says that “the 
narrative of Ephorus (Diod. 13.39-40) is worthless.” 
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overview is missing, but the details are important, and there is no 
reason why we should doubt their authenticity.” 

Diodorus tells us that the Peloponnesians had better marines, which 
helps us understand why they were so successful in the center, where 
the fighting must have been at close quarters and grappling and board- 
ing possible. They would also have been important when the Athenians 
were driven to the shore, and in that part of the field, the sea battle 
became a land battle. On the other hand, he tells us that the steersmen 
of the Athenians, “who were far superior in experience, contributed 
greatly to the victory.” Andrewes has rightly pointed out that Thu- 
cydides’ excellent account nonetheless has gaps: “It is not fully clear 
how Thrasyboulos at 105.3 was able to put to flight the ships that 
pressed so hard on him at 105.2 (it was the Peloponnesian centre that 
fell into disorder, not the left wing).”* Here is where Diodorus can 
help us. Events in the center, we may deduce from Thucydides, 
changed Thrasybulus’ tactics. He no longer sought to escape being 
blocked by Mindarus. The confusion in the Peloponnesian center led 
him to seek battle with Mindarus quickly so that he might defeat him 
in time to take advantage of the disorder, without being caught between 
two orderly lines of the enemy. But how, as Andrewes asks, did he 
defeat Mindarus? We can do no better than quote Diodorus in reply: 


The skill of the Athenian pilots rendered the superiority of their opponents 
{in number and in the quality of marines] of no effect. For whenever the 
Peloponnesians with their ships in a body, would charge swiftly forward to 
ram, the pilots would manoeuvre their own ships so skilfully that their op- 
ponents were unable to strike them at any other spot but only meet them 
bows on, ram against ram. Consequently Mindarus, seeing that the force of 
the rams was proving ineffective, gave orders for his ships to come to grips 
in small groups, or one at a time. But not by this manoeuvre either, as it 
turned out, was the skill of the Athenian pilots rendered ineffective; on the 
contrary, cleverly avoiding the on-coming rams of the ships, they struck them 
on the side and damaged many.“ 


“After a long period of being treated with contempt, Diodorus’ narrative, especially 
of naval battles in this period, has been accorded greater respect in recent years. (See 
I. A. F. Bruce, An Historical Commentary on tbe Hellenica Oxyrhynchia [Cambridge, 
1967], 20722; RJ. Littman, TAPA XCIX [1968], 265-272; Paul Pédech, REG LXX XII 
[1969], 43-55.) The quality of the detail offered by Diodorus here, moreover, seems 
in itself to speak in favor of authenticity. 

**13.39.5. 

HCT V, 354. 

“13.40.1-2, translated by C. H. Oldfather in vol. 5 of the Loeb edition. 
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By use of such skills and superior speed, as well as by the brilliant 
and resourceful leadership of Thrasybulus, the Athenians were able 
to defeat their opponents. Thrasybulus’ crew set up the trophy of 
victory on top of the Cynossema promontory and sent messengers to 
bring the happy news to Athens." In spite of routing the enemy, 
however, the Athenians were able to capture only twenty-one ships 
while losing fifteen of their own.** Thucydides tells us that the Athe- 
nians received the news of the victory as “unhoped for good fortune." 
They had won no important victory since the Sicilian campaign and 
had suffered a series of losses in Ionia and the straits. Worst of all was 
the terrible loss of Euboea. The timing of the news was almost as 
important as the victory itself, for it came just after the loss of Euboea 
and the internal strife surrounding the overthrow of the Four Hundred. 
It gave a remarkable boost to the sagging spirits of the Athenians: 
"They were greatly encouraged, and they thought that their cause 
could still win out if they set to work zealously." Modern historians 
have undervalued the importance of this victory by Thrasybulus and 
the Athenians, making no comment or limiting its significance to its 
effect on Athenian morale.” In fact, it was of the greatest importance 
to the course of the war. It may be justly said of Thrasybulus at 
Cynossema, as it was later said of Jellicoe at Jutland, that he could 
have lost the war in the space of a single afternoon. Had Mindarus 
succeeded in annihilating the Athenian fleet on that early October day 
in 411, had he merely defeated it and maintained control of the straits, 
the Athenians probably would have been forced to surrender before 
very long. They had no funds to build a new fleet and, therefore, no 
way to gain access to the food they needed for survival. The news of 
their defeat, moreover, coming on the heels of their loss of Euboea, 
would almost surely have caused new defections in the empire, in Ionia 


“Diod. 13.40.6: of mept Tov OpacvPovdov éorncav TpóTavov ET THS dkpas. 
Oldfather says “Thrasybulus set up a trophy," but that must be shorthand. “Those 
around Thrasybulus," as the Greek reads, must, I presume, refer to the crew of his 
own trireme. The significance is the same in either case: Thrasybulus made the greatest 
contribution. 

**8.106. Diodorus’ list (13.40.5) is almost identical. 

*8.106.5. 

"For example, Grote (VIII, 112) says that “it produced no very important conse- 
quences except that of encouragement to the Athenians." Meyer (GdA, IV, 308) says 
nothing about its significance; Busolt (GG III:2, 1519) calls it the most important 
maritime victory after the Sicilian catastrophe but limits his comment to its effect on 
morale; Beloch (GG II:1, 393) calls it "a victory more of moral than of material 
significance." 
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and the islands, and in the enemy-occupied Hellespontine region. The 
victory of Cynossema prevented all that and kept Athens in the war 
with a chance to emerge from it intact and with honor. When we 
consider the disadvantages under which the Athenians fought, we 
cannot fail to award high praise to them and their remarkable 
commander. 

Thrasybulus and his colleagues wasted little time in exploiting their 
victory. At some time before the battle, Cyzicus, in the Propontis (see 
Map 5), had revolted from the Athenians and had called in Pharnabazus 
and the Spartan commander Clearchus, who had marched to the Hel- 
lespont from Miletus during the summer.' Sailing from their base at 
Sestos, the Athenians came to Priapus and Harpagium. Anchored 
before these towns, they found eight ships from the squadron the 
Megarian Helixus had managed to get through to bring about the 
rebellion of Byzantium about the same time as Clearchus’ march.” 
They easily defeated and captured this small force and the army de- 
fending it on land. After that they went on to the unwalled city of 
Cyzicus, demanded a money payment, and forced it back into the 
Athenian Empire." 

When the Athenians returned to their base, they found that Min- 
darus had made good use of their absence. He had made a raid on 
Elaeus, where the Athenians had taken the Spartan ships captured at 
Cynossema, and had recaptured those that the Elaeans had not already 
burned. He also had sent messengers to the Peloponnesian fleet at 
Euboea, asking Agesandridas to send reinforcements for the next battle 
in the Hellespont that was sure to come. Fifty ships sailed to join 
Mindarus, undoubtedly leaving Euboea almost entirely without a naval 
force.'* Not long after the battle of Cynossema, the Athenians had a 
fleet of 74 triremes with which they had to face 97 under Mindarus. 
If all of the 50 ships from Euboea had reached him, he would have 
commanded a fleet of about 140 ships, an overwhelming force that 
would have guaranteed victory, even against the more skillful Athe- 
nians. On this occasion, however, fortune favored the Athenians. 


*'8 80.3. 

8 80.4. 

8107.1. 

**8.107.2. Agesandridas came to Euboea with forty-two ships (8.94.1) and captured 
twenty-two from the Athenians (8.95.7). The number of ships sent to Mindarus is 
reported by Diodorus (13.41.1-2). 

*The number is approximate but fairly accurate. After Cynossema, Mindarus had 
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The ships were wrecked in a storm off Mt. Athos, and only a few got 
through to Mindarus, one of them commanded by Agesandridas.'^ As 
he made his way into the Hellespont with the battered remains of his 
fleet, he encountered Thymochares, the Athenian commander at Eu- 
boea, who was bringing as reinforcements to Thrasybulus the 14 ships 
that remained after his defeat there. Another battle ensued, and once 
again the forces under Agesandridas defeated their Athenian oppo- 
nents, but both fleets seem to have gotten some ships through to 
reinforce their Hellespontine commanders-in-chief.”’ 

Recognizing that the next battle could be decisive, that any solid 
naval victory over the Athenians could bring an end to the war, Min- 
darus also sent word to Rhodes asking Dorieus to bring his fleet north 
to the Hellespont.’ About the same time that Mindarus had moved 
to the Hellespont, probably late in September, he had sent the Thurian 
commander to prevent a rebellion in Rhodes.” Also about the same 
time, Alcibiades returned to Samos from the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, where he had gone after Tissaphernes had joined the Phoe- 
nician fleet at Aspendus. We cannot be sure that he even met with the 
satrap.” But when the Phoenician fleet sailed home, Alcibiades hurried 


sixty-seven ships left..At Abydos a little later, according to Diodorus (13.45.6), he had 
eighty-four. The additional seventeen came from those ships recovered from Elaeus 
and whatever few escaped the storm off Mt. Athos. My estimate here places that figure 
at seven. Diodorus’ figures are probably not completely correct, and the estimate I 
have made may be somewhat incorrect, but that Peloponnesian superiority was over- 
whelming is evident. 

“Diod. 13.41.1-3. Neither Thucydides nor Xenophon mentions the storm and the 
loss of the ships, but those events fall into the gap where the two histories merge 
imperfectly. Diodorus cites a verse inscription set up at the temple at Coroneia in 
Boeotia by some survivors. We need not doubt the reality of the disaster, although 
Diodorus’ numbers may not be accurate. See Busolt, GG III:2, 1522, n. 1. 

*’Xen. 1.1.1; Busolt, GG III:2, 1522 and nn. 1 and 2. Although we have no evidence 
to prove it, Agesandridas may have gained the support of some Peloponnesian ships, 
for he was probably outnumbered. Perhaps ten or so of his ships got through. But 
some of Thymochares' ships, perhaps five, must have gotten through, too, for the 
Athenian fleet, sixty-one after Cynossema, grew to seventy-four at Abydos. Busolt 
attributes the entire growth of thirteen to the arrival of Thymochares, forgetting the 
eight ships the Athenians captured after Cynossema (8.107. 1). 

**Xenophon (1.1.2) tells us only that Dorieus arrived with fourteen ships. Diodorus 
(13.45. 1), however, makes it clear that Mindarus was summoning help from every 
quarter to his base at Abydos. 

Diod. 13.38.5. 

No ancient source says that he did. Thucydides says only that when Alcibiades 
learned that Tissaphernes was going to Aspendus, "he also sailed out"; he aimed not 
at Aspendus, however, but rather at Phaselis and Caunus nearby (8.88), and it is from 
Caunus and Phaselis that he returned (8.108.1). It is Thucydides’ opinion that Alci- 
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back to the main Athenian base to claim credit for preventing its coming 
and for making Tissaphernes more friendly to the Athenians than 
before.? Although the greater part of the fleet had gone to the Hel- 
lespont under Thrasybulus, Alcibiades did not take his thirteen ships 
to join it. Instead, he added nine of the triremes guarding Samos to 
his own fleet and sailed in the direction of Caria. Dorieus’ fleet at 
Rhodes posed a threat to Athenian positions in that neighborhood, 
and Alcibiades could use his visit to collect some badly needed funds. 
At Halicarnassus he collected a great deal of money. From there he 
sailed to Cos, where he built a fort and left an Athenian official in 
charge of it. The action at Cos was effective, for the Carian cities near 
by appear to have remained under Athenian control almost until the 
end of the war. When he returned to Samos “toward autumn” (late 
September), he shrewdly shared the money he had gathered with the 
troops there, adding to his popularity as well as relieving a serious 
shortage of funds.” 

Full of achievements, both real and pretended, Alcibiades remained 
at Samos, apparently inactive, while the outnumbered forces of Thras- 
ybulus fought for survival at Cynossema and while both sides sought 
reinforcements for the next round. The ancient writers neither noticed 
nor explained his inactivity.* Someone had to command the Athenian 
fleet at Samos and guard the Aegean, but since the departure of Min- 
darus to the north, that was not a major responsibility requiring the 


biades knew that the satrap would never bring the ships into the Aegean and that 
Alcibiades’ purposes in going after him were to gain credit for preventing their arrival, 
to discredit Tissaphernes thereby in the eyes of the Peloponnesians, and so to increase 
the likelihood of bringing him over to the Athenian side. For those purposes it would 
not be necessary to see or talk with the satrap but merely to be in his neighborhood 
and seem to be doing so. 

“8,108.1. 

8,108.2; Diod. 13.42.2-3; Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 262. 

*'Modern historians have done little better. Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 262 and n. 2) deals 
with the problem by improperly diminishing it. He explains Alcibiades' decision to 
go back to Samos from Caria on the grounds that he heard that Dorieus was on his 
way to the Hellespont Alcibiades would then have followed immediately, stopping 
first at Samos before pursuing Dorieus to the north. But that misrepresents the chro- 
nology. Hatzfeld says that Alcibiades "seems not to have made a long stay" at Samos. 
In fact, he arrived at Samos “before the autumn" pds 76 uerómopov (8.108.2) and 
arrived in the Hellespont on the same day as Dorieus "at the beginning of winter," 
ápXop.évou xeusóvos, early November (Xen. 1.1.2). Dorieus could not have taken 
more than a month to go from Rhodes to the Hellespont, so the problem remains. 
Busolt recognizes the difficulty clearly: "What he did until the beginning of winter is 
unknown" (GG III:2, 1521). His own guess, that he was occupied with Dorieus' fleet, 
is shrewd but not precise enough. 
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presence of an important general. The fleet of Dorieus, on the other 
hand, continued to pose a possible threat to Athenian possessions. 
Perhaps more important, it was likely to be called to the Hellespont 
to reinforce Mindarus. Alcibiades might do more good by preventing 
Dorieus’ arrival than by going to the Hellespont himself. It seems 
likely, therefore, that Alcibiades was ordered to stay at Samos to keep 
watch on Dorieus, meet any attacks he might make on Athenian allies, 
and, most important, prevent him from getting past Samos to the 
Hellespont. If indeed those were Alcibiades’ responsibilities, he failed 
to carry out the most important one, for when he finally arrived in 
the Hellespont, it was on the heels of Dorieus, who had slipped by 
him.“ 

The Hellespont had become the center of attention for everyone, 
and Tissaphernes, too, was on his way there. The news that Mindarus 
had taken his fleet from Miletus to Abydos made the satrap quit As- 
pendus and travel north. He was jealous of Pharnabazus and fearful 
that his rival satrap, using less time and money, would succeed against 
the Athenians where he himself had failed. But he was moved by a 
more tangible fear as well. The Greeks, recently under Persian sway 
at Cnidus and Miletus, had rebelled against Tissaphernes and had 
ejected his garrisons, although in the latter case the Spartan Lichas 
chastised the rebels and urged them to abide by Persian rule. Now 
Tissaphernes learned that the Antandrians, on the Aegean coast op- 
posite Lesbos (see Map 3), had collected hoplites from the Spartan 
base at Abydos, had marched them overland, and had driven his lieu- 
tenant Arsaces and the Persian garrison down from their acropolis and 
out of the city.* This was truly alarming. The Spartans were out of 
the Aegean, no longer dependent on Tissaphernes money and prom- 
ises, and very angry with him. They had already taken the first action 
against him at Antandrus, complaints against him were being heard 
in Sparta, and there was no telling what further harm his "allies" might 
yet do to him. His plan to keep the Athenians and Spartans roughly 
equal in strength, suing for his favor and under his control, so wearing 
them both out until he should have the final word, had gone awry 


“I owe this understanding of Alcibiades’ actions to David M. Weil, "Alcibiades" 
Role as a Naval General in the Peloponnesian War, 411—407 B.C." (Senior essay in 
History, Yale University, 1984). 

558.108.3, 109. 

558. 109; Miletus: 8.84. 

*'8.108.4—5. 
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when the fleet of Mindarus slipped by Thrasyllus to the Hellespont. 
Keeping the Athenian navy at Samos against such a move had been 
crucial not only for Athens’ own interests but also for Tissaphernes’ 
plan. He could engage in insolent deceptions and break his promises 
at will as long as the Athenians barred the way north. Their failure 
to do so changed everything. Tissaphernes hurried to complain of the 
assistance to Antandrus, make a defense against the charges lodged 
against him, and try to salvage something from the disaster that threat- 
ened his interests. 

At dawn on a day early in November, Dorieus sailed toward the 
mouth of the Hellespont with his fourteen ships from Rhodes.” He 
probably had hoped to slip by the Athenian lookouts under cover of 
darkness, as he may well have done to get by Alcibiades at Samos, 
but his timing was off, and he was seen sailing past Sigeum (see Map 
8) at daybreak. The watchman signaled the news of his arrival to the 
Athenian generals at Sestos who swiftly sent a squadron of twenty 
triremes to cut him off. When Dorieus saw the Athenian ships bearing 
down on him, he fled to the shore and pulled his ships up on the beach 
near Rhoeteum. The Athenians pursued but were not prepared to 
prolong what amounted to a battle on land. They withdrew to Mad- 
ytus, where they joined the rest of their fleet, which by this time was 
at sea and ready to fight. From there the whole fleet was in a better 
position than from Sestos to prevent the squadron of Dorieus from 
joining the main Peloponnesian fleet at Abydos. When Dorieus saw 
the Athenian squadron withdraw, he resumed his course up the Hel- 
lespont toward Abydos, but soon he was attacked again, this time by 
the entire Athenian force of seventy-four ships.'? Overwhelmingly 
outnumbered, he had no choice but to put in to land at the first likely 
place, which was Dardanus. He pulled his ships onto the beach, dis- 


8.109. 

“°Xen. 1.1.2; Diod. 13.45.2. Busolt's reconstruction of the battle of Abydos (GG 
III:2, 1522-1523) is based entirely on the account of Xenophon (1.1.2—7); he regards 
the account of Diodorus as merely a transcription of that of Ephorus and considers it 
worthless (GG III:2, 1523, n. 1). We now have reason to believe that Diodorus may 
also have had the Hellenica Oxyrbyncbia as a source—and a good one—for this period. 
Moreover, we cannot be sure that he had no other good sources. His account is fuller 
and, to my mind, more satisfactory than Xenophon’s, although the latter seems to have 
some accurate information omitted by Diodorus. Grote (VIII, 117), without the benefit 
of valuable information available to us, nonetheless constructed his account from a 
combination of the two authors, rightly, I think. 

"Diod. 13.45.2-3. Diodorus’ numbers here are entirely plausible. After Cynossema 
the Athenians had sixty-one ships; they captured eight more in the Propontis, and 
Thymochares may well have brought them five more. 
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embarked the crews, and enlisted the troops guarding the city. He 
placed men at strategic locations on the beach and on the ships them- 
selves, supplied them with spears and arrows, and prepared to defend 
the ships. The Athenians, now on hand with vastly superior forces, 
attacked to good effect and began to wear down the enemy. 

Mindarus had been at Troy sacrificing to Athena when Dorieus put 
in at Rhoeteum. When he saw the battle there, he hurried to his base 
at Abydos and also must have sent word to Pharnabazus. By the time 
he prepared his fleet and sailed down the Hellespont to the rescue, it 
was afternoon and the Athenians had Dorieus pinned down at Dar- 
danus." Mindarus had eighty-four ships, and Pharnabazus had 
brought up an army to support Dorieus on land, so the Athenians 
were compelled to abandon their attack on land, withdraw into the 
straits, and place their ships into formation for a naval battle. The 
Peloponnesians' fleet, now joined with the squadron from Rhodes, 
numbered ninety-seven, and its line extended from Dardanus all the 
way to Abydos." 

Diodorus once again offers a combatant’s view of the battle that, in 
spite of its rhetorical character, would be unwise to ignore. Mindarus 
this time commanded the right wing, nearest his base at Abydos, 
placing the Syracusans on the left. That put him opposite Thrasyllus, 
who commanded the Athenian left, while Thrasybulus was in charge 
on the right. The fighting began when the commanders on each side 
raised a visible signal on which trumpeters sounded the attack. This 
time we hear nothing of the superior skill of the Peloponnesian marines 
and the Athenian steersmen, although we may assume that nothing 
had changed in that respect. In this battle, however, Diodorus gives 
an account of how the marines on the decks of the triremes fared 
during a major battle: 


Some, while they were still at a considerable distance apart, sent off a con- 
tinuous rain of arrows, and the place was quickly full of missiles; others waited 
until each time the ships approached each other and hurled javelins, some 
aiming at the marines and others at the steersmen themselves. And whenever 
the ships came very close together they not only fought against each other 
with pikes but when they made contact they leaped onto the enemy's triremes 
and fought with swords. Each time someone was defeated the winners would 


"For the timing, see Busolt, GG III:2, 1522. 

"Diod. 13.45.6—7. Once again, the numbers given b y Diodorus are very plausible. 
After Cynossema the Peloponnesians had sixty-seven ships. The additions from Age- 
sandridas and from the ships recovered at Elaeus could easily have added up to sev- 
enteen. Dorieus must have lost one of his original fourteen to the Athenians to give 
the total of ninety-seven. 
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shout the war cry and the losers would cry out for help, so a mixed uproar 
sounded over the whole area of the battle.” 


The battle continued fiercely and evenly for a long time. Finally, 
toward evening a fleet of eighteen ships appeared on the horizon.” At 
first, its allegiance was not obvious; since both sides had sent to their 
allies for assistance, each thought the new force was its own reinforce- 
ment and was encouraged. Then its commander, Alcibiades, ran up 
a red flag, a prearranged signal that told the Athenians the good news." 
Although the ancient writers emphasize the fortuitous nature of his 
arrival, it was not unexpected, as the prearranged signal shows.' Al- 
cibiades had been ordered to intercept Dorieus. When the Thurian 
and his fleet circumvented the Athenian position at Samos, Alcibiades 
must have set out in pursuit and sent a fast messenger ship ahead to 
warn Thrasybulus at Sestos. His message was probably something 
like this: “Dorieus has eluded me and is on his way to the Hellespont. 
I am following at top speed. When I arrive I will raise a red flag so 
you can recognize me at once." What was lucky was not the arrival 
of Alcibiades but its timing. He probably had little time to take part 
in the fighting, but his hot pursuit and good fortune made victory 
possible. His energy and luck retrieved a potentially serious mistake 
that might have had disastrous consequences and turned it into a great 
Athenian victory, but that was the extent of his contribution. 

As soon as the Peloponnesians learned that the new arrivals were 
Athenian ships, they turned and fled toward Abydos. The Athenians 
pursued them eagerly and successfully, although they may have been 
hampered by a strong wind that came up and troubled the sea. The 
Peloponnesian ships were stretched out over a long distance, and many 
of them were unable to return safely to their base. Their captains were 
forced to beach their ships along the shore and to use them as a de- 
fensive barrier against the assault of the Athenians. In this they were 
aided considerably by Pharnabazus, who brought up his cavalry and 
infantry. He himself fought from horseback, even riding his horse into 
the sea to ward off the enemy. His intervention and the coming of 


PDiod. 13.45.1-2. 

"*Xen. 1.1.6; Plut. Alc. 27.2. Diodorus (13.46.2) says the number was twenty, but 
I assume his source was rounding out the figure. 

"Diod. 13.46.35. 

"Diod. 13.46.2; Plut. Alc. 27.2. See also E. F . Bloedow, Alcibiades Reexamined (Wies- 
baden, 1973), 43, n. 265. 
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darkness probably prevented a total disaster, but the cost of the battle 
was great enough. The Athenians captured thirty Peloponnesian ships 
and recovered the fifteen they had lost at Cynossema. Mindarus stole 
away to Abydos under cover of night with his remaining fleet, and 
the Athenians retired to Sestos. The next morning they returned at 
leisure to collect their damaged ships and set up another trophy of 
victory, not far from the first one at Cynossema.” Once again, the 
Athenians commanded the waters of the Hellespont. 

For the rest of the winter, Mindarus stayed at Sestos repairing his 
fleet and sending to Sparta for both military and naval reinforcements. 
His plan was to join with Pharnabazus and attack Athenian allies on 
the Asian coast by land and sea.” The proper Athenian response would 
have been to maintain a superior fleet in the Hellespont, reinforce it, 
and try to bring on another battle to annihilate the remaining enemy 
force at Sestos. Failing that, and Mindarus was unlikely to oblige them 
by offering battle, the Athenians ought to have cut off any attempt at 
naval reinforcement to the enemy and moved to recover the cities that 
had rebelled from their empire in the region of the Hellespont, Pro- 
pontis, and Bosporus." The Athenians were prevented from taking 
these steps by their lack of money. While Pharnabazus continued to 
support the Spartans generously, the Athenian treasury was ex- 
hausted.*° The Athenian crews could not sustain themselves without 
pay, and the treasury at Athens could not provide it. The battles at 
Cynossema and Abydos, moreover, had shown the importance of hop- 
lites. The narrowness of the straits often led to the ships’ being hauled 
up on shore, turning a sea battle into a fight on land, and the Athenian 
forces were short of hoplites. 

The Athenian generals at Sestos, therefore, divided their fleet among 
themselves, along with their various responsibilities. Alcibiades and 
Chaereas commanded the forty ships that stayed on guard in the Hel- 


"Diod. 13.47.1; Xen. 1.1.7. 

"Diod. 13.47.2. 

”Busolt (GG IlI:2, 1523-1524) thinks the Athenian generals intended to gather forces 
for an attack on Ionia, "since the enemy's main force was defeated and held fast in the 
Hellespont." But he takes no notice of the reinforcements that were on the way, the 
support of Pharnabazus, and the considerable fleet still under Mindarus' command. It 
would have been folly to sail out of the Hellespont with such an enemy force still 
intact. 

ATL III, 366; W. S. Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), 
41; Meiggs, Athenian Empire, 370. 
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lespont at Sestos.*! Thrasyllus, who had fought well but had not yet 
distinguished himself as an admiral, went to Athens to report the 
victory at Abydos and to ask for more hoplites and ships. He himself 
remained in Athens and did not reappear in the Hellespont until the 
autumn of 409," but it may well be that the expedition of Theramenes 
was the Athenian response to his request, for that commander later 
joined the main Athenian force in time for the battle of Cyzicus." 
In any case, Theramenes sailed from the Piraeus to Euboea with 
thirty ships. His first mission was to prevent the Euboeans and the 
Boeotians from building a causeway between Chalcis and Aulis, con- 
necting the island to the mainland. Eager to preserve their newly won 
freedom and fearful of Athenian naval power, the Euboean cities ap- 
pear to have formed a league and asked the Boeotians to help them.** 
The success of such a project would make recovery of Euboea much 
harder for the Athenians, but Theramenes' force was too small to defeat 
the larger number of troops defending the workers, so he turned to 
other tasks. He devastated the land of the enemy, presumably along 
the Euboean and Boeotian coasts, collecting considerable booty. He 
also sailed among the islands of the Cyclades both to gather money 
and to put down oligarchies established in the time of the Four 
Hundred.* In this way, he gathered badly needed funds, cleared the 
islands of enemies of the new regime, enlisted democratic support there 
for the Athenian cause, and established his own and the Five Thou- 


“Xen. 1.1.8-9; Diod. 13.49.6. Although he is mentioned only in connection with 
the battle of Cyzicus in the spring of 410, Chaereas must have been with the main 
fleet at the earlier battles as well, even though Xenophon speaks of Alcibiades as though 
he were sole commander. For arguments against the sole command of Alcibiades, see 
Bloedow, Alcibiades, 46—47 

eW, J. McCoy, AJP XCVIII (1977), 271 and 274, n. 41. 

*?Diod. 13.47.6—8; 49. 1-3, §0.1—5. We cannot be sure that the mission of Theramenes 
was not approved before the arrival of Thrasyllus, but it might well have been a response 
to it. McCoy (AJP XCVIII [1977], 272, n. 37) calls attention to Xen. 1.1.34, which 
says that after Thrasyllus’ good work in fighting off Agis’ raid on Athens, the Athenians 
“were even more eager” to give him the forces for which he had come. We might 
interpret that to mean that they had been eager to help him before, but that the force 
under Theramenes, with its complicated mission, was the best they could do at the 
time. 

“Diod. 13.47.3-5. On the union of Euboean cities and the numismatic evidence for 
it, see W. P. Wallace, The Euboean League and Its Coinage, Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs no. 134 (New York, 1956, 1-7; and Meiggs, Athenian Empire, 367. 

**Diodorus (13.47.7-8) says he took money only from those islanders whohad taken 
part in oligarchies or advocated them. If that is true, he and the Five Thousand were 
attempting to sharpen the cleavage between oligarchs and democrats and to use dem- 
ocratic sentiment in favor of Athens. 
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sand’s credentials in the eyes of the Athenian democrats both in Athens 
and with the fleet in the Hellespont. 

After establishing a democracy at Paros, Theramenes sailed north 
to assist the recently enthroned Macedonian king Archelaus in his siege 
of Pydna. The Athenians had good reason to be helpful to the king, 
for Macedonia was the major source of timber for shipbuilding, and 
Archelaus appears to have supplied their needs.” It is likely, however, 
that the Macedonian king also provided money for their services, so 
that Theramenes' voyage to Pydna was probably meant to raise funds 
for the fleet as well as to cement relations with Archelaus." Thera- 
menes could not stay to see the fall of the city, for he had urgent 
business to the north. He joined Thrasybulus in Thrace, where the 
united fleets could quickly reach the Hellespont in case of emergency.” 
Thrasybulus had been collecting what money he could at Thasos 
through plunder, since the island was still under oligarchic, anti-Ath- 
enian rule, and in other places in the Thraceward region.** 

While these other generals were off gathering money, Alcibiades 
was still with the fleet at Sestos when Tissaphernes arrived at the 
Hellespont. Alcibiades had little choice but to go and greet him as a 
friend and benefactor. So far as the Athenians knew, the two men 
were still on good terms, and it had been the influence of Alcibiades 
that had persuaded the satrap to send the Phoenician fleet home. Al- 
cibiades knew otherwise, but he must play out the charade. Perhaps, 
too, his sanguine temperament allowed him to believe that he could 
still make use of Tissaphernes; he might use his envy of Pharnabazus 
and his breach with the Spartans to obtain financial support for the 
Athenians. Attended by a retinue worthy of a supreme commander, 


°$ Antiphon (2.11) reports that in 411 the king allowed him to cut and export to the 
Athenian fleet at Samos as many oars as he liked. If Meritt's restoration of a very 
fragmentary decree (Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps [Princeton, N.J., 1936], 
246-253) and GHI, 91 (277—280) are correct, the Athenians honored Archelaus in 407/ 
6forproviding them with materials and allowing them to construct ships in his territory. 

"Grote, VIII, 118; Busolt, GG IlI:2, 1526. 

“Diod. 13.49.1-2. 

*°Xenophon’s statement that Thrasybulus arrived from Thasos and Theramenes from 
Macedonia, where both were collecting money (1.1.12), seems to suggest that Thasos 
had been restored to Athenian rule, but the likelihood is that it had not. J. Pouilloux 
(Recherches sur Phistoire et les cultes de Thasos, vol. | [Paris, 1954], 153ff.) suggests that 
Xenophon's “Thasos” should be taken to mean "from Thasian waters," and Meiggs 
(Atbenian Empire, 577) accepts that suggestion, but there is no need. Both plundering 
the enemy's country and collecting contributions from friends are ways to get money. 
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which he was not,” and bearing gifts to a guest-friend, he sailed to 
Tissaphernes in a single ship.” 

Alcibiades had misjudged the situation badly. The satrap was des- 
perate and could not even contemplate cooperation with the Athenians. 
His own plan had failed; the Spartans were out of his control and 
working with his rival, but the Athenians were once again a menace 
to the Great King’s lands, as their recent victories proved. The Spartans 
blamed Tissaphernes for their misfortunes, and their complaints cer- 
tainly will have reached the Great King’s ears. He had permitted the 
satrap the use of the royal fleet, but Tissaphernes had merely kept it 
at Aspendus, at considerable expense, and had made no use of it before 
sending it back. The result of all this was not to wear down the Greeks 
and allow the Persians to regain their lost lands but to bring the Athe- 
nians into the Hellespont where they threatened to finish off the Spar- 
tan naval force. We need not doubt that Tissaphernes “was afraid that 
he would be blamed by the King." He may even have been telling 
the truth when he said that the Great King had ordered him to make 
war on the Athenians.” He therefore seized Alcibiades and sent him 
off to Sardis for safekeeping. It seemed to him a wonderful and for- 
tuitous opportunity to disprove the charges of the Spartans and to 
restore himself into the good graces of the Great King. Within a month, 
however, Alcibiades, along with another Athenian prisoner, was able 
to get away and make his escape at night on horseback to Clazomenae 
and from there sail to safety at Lesbos.”* His ever-fertile imagination 
conceived still another trick: To make more trouble for the satrap, he 
spread the story that Tissaphernes had connived at his escape. Still, 
an important truth had been revealed: Alcibiades had no influence with 
Tissaphernes. Henceforth his authority must depend on his achieve- 
ments in battle and on his ability to make the most of them. 

All through the winter, ever since his defeat at Abydos, Mindarus 
had been gathering ships from wherever he could.” By the beginning 


"Diodorus (13.49. 1) tells us that Thrasybulus was "the leader of the entire fleet.” 

Xen. 1.1.9; Plut. Ak. 4. 

? Plut. Ak. 27.5. 

?'Xen. 1.1.9; Plut. Ak. 27.5. 

?*Xen. 1.1.10; Plut. Alc. 28.1. 

” The following account of the battle of Cyzicus and its preliminaries draws evidence 
from Diodorus (13.49.2-51), Xenophon (1.1.11—18), and Plutarch (Ak. 28). Until the 
middle of this century, scholars generally used Xenophon's account, rejecting the others 
or using them to flesh out his version. The work of Hatzfeld (Alcibiade, 269—273), R. 
J. Littman (TAPA XCIX [1968], 265—272), and Bloedow (Alcibiades, 46-55) has shown 
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of spring, he had collected a fleet of eighty ships, and the Athenian 
commanders at Sestos were afraid lest he attack their own fleet of 
forty.®* They therefore left Sestos by night and sailed around the 
Gallipoli peninsula to the port of Cardia on its northern shore (see 
Map 5).” From there they sent ships to Thrasybulus and Theramenes 
in Thrace and Alcibiades at Lesbos with the message that they should 
sail to Cardia as soon as possible. When the whole fleet was gathered 
in one place, it numbered eighty-six, and “its generals were eager for 
a decisive battle.” At Cardia they heard that Mindarus had taken his 
entire force off to Cyzicus on the southern shore of the Propontis (see 
Map 5). Pharnabazus marched a large army to the same place; together 
they besieged the city and took it by storm. The Athenian generals 
decided to pursue the enemy to Cyzicus, force a battle there, and 
recover the city. They sailed around to Elaeus and waited until nightfall 
before undertaking the next leg of the journey. They moved past 
Abydos under cover of darkness so that the enemy lookouts could not 
see their numbers and made their way to Parium and from there to 
the island of Proconnesus, just to the northwest of the peninsula on 
which Cyzicus was located.” 


that the best account is that of Diodorus, and my own narrative follows him, making 
use of the others where appropriate. 

My version of the battle, along with the rest of the book, was in press when I 
discovered A. Andrewes' excellent article discussing the battles of Cyzicus and Notium 
(JHS CII [1982], 15-25). It is gratifying that the account offered here is in substantial 
agreement with his. 

°*Diodorus (13.49.2) mentions Athenian "generals" at Sestos, and there may well 
have been at least one other, unnamed, beside Chaereas. The figure of eighty ships is 
his (13.50.2); Xenophon (1.1.11) gives the number as sixty, which may be right, but 
I have preferred to accept the figure from the account that is in general superior. 

?'Xenophon 1.1.11 provides the detail of the departure at night. 

Such is a cautious rendering of Diod. 13.49. 3—4: o mevbóvrov TAY OTPATHYaV Tepi 
TOV Ohwv Sraxcvduvedoar. A more literal translation would be: "They were eager to 
run every risk for the whole thing.” We cannot know just what they had in mind. The 
“whole thing” could have been a final victory in the war; at the very least, it must have 
meant control of the Hellespont. Xenophon’s account, here and elsewhere, places 
Alcibiades at the center of everything and ignores the other generals most implausibly. 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion that he is following a source close to Alcibiades, 
perhaps even Alcibiades himself. (See Bloedow, Alcibiades, 55, n. 325.) For the number 
of Athenian ships, see Xen. 1.1.13. 

”Diod. 13.49.3-6. Xenophon 1.1.11—13 tells the story as though Alcibiades was in 
full command and making all of the decisions. He alone goes overland from Cardia to 
Sestos and orders the fleet to sail around to meet him. From there he is on the point 
of sailing off to battle with only forty-six ships when Theramenes and Thrasybulus 
arrive with twenty ships each. Littman and Bloedow make clear how implausible that 
account is. Where Xenophon and Diodorus differ on details about this journey to 
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The Athenians spent the night at Proconnesus, and the generals 
planned their strategy for the next day’s battle. The situation was 
entirely different from those facing the Athenians in the previous two 
battles in the narrow waters of the Hellespont. They had chosen the 
place to fight and the time to begin; they had a numerical advantage 
and enough open water in which to use their technical superiority. To 
maintain the element of surprise, they had seized every vessel in the 
harbor at Proconnesus and proclaimed the death penalty against anyone 
sailing out to the Cyzicene peninsula. The generals gave the task of 
addressing the soldiers and sailors before embarkation to the best orator 
among them. Alcibiades told the assembled forces that they must “fight 
at sea, on land, and against fortifications, for the enemy had plenty of 
money from the King, but [the Athenians] would have none unless 
they won a total victory.” After these preliminaries, the Athenians 
boarded the ships and set out for Cyzicus. 

The ancient sources present very different accounts of the naval part 
of the battle of Cyzicus. As Xenophon tells the story, the Athenians, 
commanded by Alcibiades alone, set out for Cyzicus in a heavy rain. 
When they came near to the city, the weather suddenly cleared, and 
in the bright sunshine they found Mindarus giving the Peloponnesian 
fleet practice well out in the harbor, already cut off from the city by 
the Athenians. When Mindarus saw his predicament, he fled to shore 
where he could, away from the city. The rest of the battle was fought 
on land.'""' This account is brief, lacking in detail, and unsatisfactory 
in most respects: it says nothing about other commanders, who we 
know were present and played a significant part in the battle.' Also, 
it attributes the Athenians’ success to the bad weather that permitted 
them to reach the neighborhood of Cyzicus without being seen and to 
the coincidence that caused Mindarus to be exercising his fleet so far 
from the city at just the moment when the weather cleared. 


Proconnesus, I have followed the latter, except in the case of the stop at Parium, which 
probably occurred and was omitted by Diodorus. 

'T he details of the seizure of boats and the address to the troops are reported by 
Xenophon (1.1.14) and accepted by Plutarch (Acc. 28). My version of the speech is an 
amalgamation of the reports of Xenophon and Plutarch. Diodorus omits both details, 
but there is no reason to doubt their authenticity. 

"Xen. 1.1.16-18. 

"^ Nepos (Alc. 5.4, 5.6) makes it clear that Alcibiades, Theramenes, and Thrasybulus 
had joint command. Diodorus' account is clear and convincing in describing their 
specific roles in the battle at Cyzicus. 
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In Diodorus’ version, the weather plays no part in the Athenians’ 
success, which instead is the result of intelligent strategic planning and 
execution. The Athenians divide their fleet into three squadrons under 
Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and Alcibiades; a fourth general, Chaereas, 
is given command of a force on land. The victory at sea depends upon 
a deceptive stratagem, whereby Alcibiades takes a relatively small force 
toward Cyzicus and lures Mindarus out into the open waters. Alci- 
biades feigns flight, Mindarus pursues, and the other Athenian squad- 
rons cut him off from the city, forcing him to flee to land at Cleri 
where Pharnabazus had his army. The rest of the battle is fought on 
land. This account is plainly much better, but it is not without 
problems. The main difficulty is that it does not explain how the large 
Athenian fleet, without the cover of bad weather, caught the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet out of the Cyzicus harbor. We have seen repeatedly 
that no Spartan commander would risk a battle with an Athenian fleet 
unless it was very much smaller than his own, which was not true at 
Cyzicus. In clear weather, Peloponnesian or Persian lookouts would 
have observed the Athenian fleet sailing toward Cyzicus easily in time 
to avoid Mindarus’ ships from being caught out at sea.'** The account 
that follows depends chiefly on Diodorus’ version but makes some use 
of Xenophon's as well.'”’ 

The Athenians set out for Cyzicus under cover of a heavy rain- 
storm.'” The generals must have been prepared to risk taking to sea 
in bad weather in return for its concealment of their approach and the 
size of their force. Cyzicus lay on the neck of the peninsula, and their 
route took them down its western side, between the mainland and the 
island of Haloni (see Map 10).'” On reaching the promontory of Artaki 
and the island of the same name not far off shore, they divided their 


19'13.50.1-5. 

"m in indebted to P. A. Rahe for making this point to me and for making a special 
trip to Cyzicus to compare miy account and maps with its current geography as he 
observed it. He also criticized an earlier draft of my discussion of the battle at Cyzicus, 
and the present version owes much to his critique, although he would not agree with 
it entirely. 

"5Plutarch's very brief version (Alc. 27.3-4) likewise combines the two accounts, 
mentioning both the storm and the stratagem. 

Xen. 1.1.16. 

'"The accounts of the ancient writers are not precise enough to allow certainty about 
the locations of the encounters on land or sea or even the route taken by the Athenian 
fleet before the battle. The best discussion of these matters is Bloedow (Alcibiades, 51, 
n. 304), although Hatzfeld’s (in Alcibiade, 271—273) is also helpful. For the western 
approach see now Andrewes, JHS CII (1982), 21. 
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forces. Chaereas and his hoplites were put ashore on the mainland 
with orders to march against the city of Cyzicus. Dividing forty-six 
ships between them, Theramenes and Thrasybulus each hid his fleet 
in the little harbor to the north of the promontory." With the re- 
maining forty ships Alcibiades sailed eastward, into Artaki Bay, di- 
rectly toward Cyzicus."? The stratagem worked perfectly. When 


"*Frontinus (2.5.44), who seems to be using the same source as Diodorus, says that 
Chaereas' force landed at night. If so, it would probably have landed much further 
north and well before the main fleet set out. I am not persuaded that this detail is 
correct, for it would have required a longer march and left the troops exposed to 
discovery for a much greater time. Discovery would have alerted the fleet at Cyzicus 
and damaged the prospects of the entire plan. In the same passage, however, Frontinus 
tells us that the Athenians hid part of their fleet "behind a certain promontory” (post 
quaedam promunturio), surely the promontory of Artaki. See Andrewes, JHS CII (1982), 
20-21. The ships could easily be concealed from the city of Cyzicus by the promontory, 
which ends in a steep hill, so that they would be hidden from the Peloponnesians at 
sea level at Cyzicus. Rahe points out, however, that they could be seen by lookouts 
posted on high ground behind the city. G. S. Kirk made the same point about possible 
lookouts on the heights of Arktonnesos, the large peninsula north of Cyzicus (Andrewes, 
JHS CII [1982], 21, n. 18). That is why the Athenians needed the protection of foul 
weather to move into position to launch their unusual strategy. In bad weather, the 
Peloponnesians would not have expected the enemy to come by sea. Probably no guards 
were even at their posts at such times, but if they were, they would not have been 
able to see the Athenian ships several miles away. Once the attack was launched, 
however, and Mindarus, taking the bait, moved out against the advancing Athenian 
squadron, no warning could come in time to help, even if the clouds suddenly 
disappeared. 

Frontinus’ evidenceprovidessupport for an account that is compatible with Diodorus’ 
narrative. The first action he reports is the landing of Chaereas and his soldiers, but 
he does not say wherethey were put aground. The likeliest spot would be at the harbor 
of Artaki, where the entire fleet would be sheltered, as it needed to be in foul weather, 
and where it would be easy to land an army. That was also the closest place on the 
coast where it would be safe to put in. Diodorus reports that immediately thereafter 
the fleet divided into three squadrons: Alcibiades "sailing far ahead of the others" 
toward Cyzicus, "waiting to draw the Spartans out to a fight at sea," while Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus lay behind and "prepared the device of encirclement and of blocking 
the enemy's escape to the city" (13.50. 1). But if Alcibiades was to move toward Cyzicus 
with a fleet small enough to draw the Spartans out and other squadrons were to get 
in behind them, those others needed to be nearby and yet out of sight. The place that 
best met the requirements was the harbor behind the promontory. 

"?Diodorus (13.50.2) gives no number, although Vogel conjectured that the number 
20 had dropped out of the MSS. There is no reason to accept that emendation. Xen- 
ophon, though he does not give a number for this particular part of the plan, shows 
Alcibiades commanding 20 ships later in the same battle (1.1.18). In this instance I 
prefer Plutarch’s figure of 40 (Alc. 28.4) with Littman (TAPA XCIX [1968]), and against 
Bloedow (Alcibiades, 49, n. 294). Before Mindarus left Abydos for Cyzicus he knew 
that the Athenians had at least 40 ships at Sestos. If he saw an Athenian fleet of only 
20 approaching Cyzicus, he ought to have expected a trap and would have been reluctant 
to come out to fight. Seeing 40 ships, however, he might well believe that the entire 
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Mindarus saw the approach of Alcibiades, he must have assumed that 
the Athenians had rashly come against him with only their force in 
the Hellespont and that they were unaware of how large his own force 
had grown. With all eighty triremes he sailed out, confident of victory, 
and Alcibiades’ response must have encouraged him further, for the 
Athenian ships turned and fled to the west in the direction of the 
island. The Peloponnesian fleet, thinking victory was at hand, pursued 
them eagerly. When Mindarus’ ships were far enough into the harbor, 
Alcibiades raised a signal and turned his own force to face the pursuing 
enemy. Meanwhile, Theramenes moved his force from behind the 
promontory in the direction of Cyzicus to prevent the Peloponnesians 
from getting back to the city or the beaches close to it. "^ At the same 
time, Thrasybulus took his squadron south to cut off the escape route 
from the west. Mindarus responded swiftly, understanding the trap 
that had been set for him and turning back in time to prevent Thras- 
ybulus and Theramenes from completing the encirclement that had 
been planned. Still, the soldiers and sailors on the Peloponnesian ships, 
seeing themselves outnumbered and cut off from the city, were ter- 
rified. Mindarus’ only hope was to race for safety in the one direction 
available to him, toward a place called Cleri, a beach southwest of the 
city, where Pharnabazus had his army." 


Athenian fleet was challenging him to battle, perhaps in ignorance of what he believed 
to be his own overwhelming numerical superiority. In these circumstances the Athe- 
nians could hope to lure him out. 

"In antiquity the area south of Cyzicus called Snipe Marsh was a waterway crossed 
by an artificial causeway and a bridge, and the triangular piece of land on which the 
city stood an island (F. W. Hasluck, Cyzicus [Cambridge, 1910], 1-4). North of the 
waterway and the city was a rocky coast where ships could not be beached. 

It is theoretically possible that the Athenians happened to catch Mindarus' fleet 
training far away from its harbor at Cyzicus, as Xenophon says, but that seems most 
unlikely. If Xenophon's account is correct, Alcibiades first saw Mindarus' fleet and, 
presumably, was seen by the Spartans when the sun suddenly came out and revealed 
that the Spartans were already cut off from their harbor by the Athenian fleet. That 
could only have happened by the most remarkable of accidents, for Alcibiades, who 
is the only general mentioned, could hardly have planned such a meteorological miracle. 
In fact, Xenophon does not indicate that the Athenians had any plan at all. His version 
is brief, lacking in detail and in all sense of strategic planning, and inherently implau- 
sible. Diodorus, on the other hand, presents a version that is detailed, makes strategic 
sense, and does not require the suspension of reasonable expectations. Diodorus says 
plainly that when Mindarus first saw Alcibiades’ fleet, he was still at Cyzicus and 
"boldly launched his sortie from the city" (13.50.2), because of their paltry number, 
and we should believe him. 

‘It is not possible to locate Cleri with certainty. I have put it at a place marked on 
the British military map as "landing place." Theramenes' ships cut Mindarus off from 
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Alcibiades pursued Mindarus to the shore, sinking some ships and 
capturing others. The Peloponnesians managed to pull most of their 
triremes up on the beach, so Alcibiades attached grappling hooks to 
them and tried to pull them out to sea. Then Pharnabazus came to 
the rescue with his army, which outnumbered the Athenians by far 
and had the advantage of fighting from the firm footing of the land, 
while the Athenians had to stand in the water. The Athenians fought 
courageously and caused much slaughter, but they would have been 
destroyed or driven off had they not received help. As Thrasybulus’ 
fleet approached from the northwest, he quickly grasped the situation 
and the danger. He signaled Theramenes to join forces with the army 
of Chaereas, which must have been in the neighborhood of Cyzicus 
by then, and hurried forward to join in the battle on land. He disem- 
barked with his marines and rushed to help Alcibiades. Athenian relief 
columns, therefore, were soon moving toward the embattled Alcibiades 
from two directions. As Mindarus struggled to prevent Alcibiades from 
towing away his ships, he could see Thrasybulus' approach, so he sent 
Clearchus with a part of his own force and a contingent of Pharnabazus' 
mercenaries to stop it. With only the hoplites and archers from no 
more than about twenty-five ships, Thrasybulus was badly outnum- 
bered. Although they fought well, his troops began to suffer significant 


the city and the hospitable shore near it. The spot I have designated is the only nearby 
place to the south not too rocky for landing. Diodorus' account fits this interpretation 
well. Xenophon's version is further undermined, for if the Spartan ships were really 
caught out at sea practicing and were surrounded by the Athenians, as he says, they 
would either have been destroyed at sea or compelled to fight their way through the 
Athenians to land. For his narrative to be consistent, it should mention some fighting 
at sea while the Peloponnesians break out of the encirclement, but Xenophon speaks 
of no fighting before the Peloponnesian ships reach land: "When the Peloponnesians 
saw that the Athenian triremes were much more numerous that before and near the 
harbor, they fled toward land; and anchoring the ships side by side they fought against 
the enemy who sailed down against them" (1.1.17). Diodorus, on the other hand, does 
mention fighting at sea in a way consistent with his version: "Finally, since the Athe- 
nians were appearing from everywhere, and had cut the Peloponnesians off from the 
return route to the city, Mindarus was forced to flee to the land to a spot near the 
place called Cleri, where Pharnabazus also had his army. Alcibiades pursued eagerly, 
sinking some ships and damaging and capturing others; on the greatest number, which 
were anchored side by side, drawn up on the land itself, he threw grappling hooks 
and tried to drag them from the land in this way" (13.50.2). This passage does not 
describe a fight between two fleets, such as would need to have taken place if the 
Peloponnesians were trying to break through an encirclement, but the kind of one- 
sided attack compatible with one fleet pursuing another that is in flight. This moment 
in the battle shows as clearly as any the superiority of Diodorus' account, which is 
detailed and consistent, over Xenophon's brief and vague version. 
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casualties. They were on the point of being surrounded and destroyed 
when Theramenes arrived in time at the head of his own troops and 
those of Chaereas. Thrasybulus’ exhausted men were revived by the 
sight of reinforcements, and a long and bitter battle ensued. Finally, 
Pharnabazus’ mercenaries turned to flight and broke the line, and the 
Spartans were driven from the field as well. 

With Thrasybulus’ men safe, Theramenes was free to go to the aid 
of Alcibiades, still fighting for the ships at the shore. Mindarus now 
found himself caught between the troops of Alcibiades and Thera- 
menes' corps, approaching from another direction. With the boldness, 
courage, and leadership he had shown in the past, the Spartan com- 
mander calmy divided his army in half, sending one part to meet the 
approaching forces of Theramenes, while he formed a line against 
Alcibiades. He fought bravely and well but finally died fighting among 
the ships. His death deprived his men of all poise and courage, and 
both Peloponnesians and their allies panicked and fled. Only the arrival 
of Pharnabazus with his cavalry cut short the Athenian pursuit. 

The Athenians went back to their ships and withdrew to Procon- 
nesus for a night of rest and rejoicing while the Peloponnesians from 
within the city of Cyzicus and the survivors of the battle fled to safety 
at a camp of Pharnabazus'."? The next day the Athenians could return 
at leisure to find that the enemy had abandoned Cyzicus, so its citizens 
had no choice but to return to their former allegiance. The Athenians 
took many prisoners, a vast collection of booty, and all of the enemy's 
ships except those from Syracuse, whose crews had burned them be- 
fore they could fall into Athenian hands." The Athenians set up two 
trophies, one to commemorate the naval victory at the island of Artaki 
and the other where the rout began on land.''* 

The Athenians wasted no time in making good use of their great 
victory. Alcibiades stayed at Cyzicus for twenty days collecting a large 
supply of money. From there he sailed to the north shore of the 
Propontis in the direction of the Bosporus. At Perinthus he and his 
troops were admitted into the city; at Selymbria they obtained more 
money. Then they went to Chrysopolis, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosporus, opposite Byzantium. There, they established a fort 


E Xenophon provides the detail of the withdrawal to Proconnesus (1. 1.20). Plutarch 
(Ak. 28.6) says the Peloponnesians in Cyzicus were abandoned and destroyed, but 
Diodorus' version is much to be preferred. 

! The action of the Syracusans is reported in Xen. 1.1.18. 

' ^] take Artaki to be the island called Polydorus by Diodorus (13.51.7). 
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guarded by thirty ships under two generals, Theramenes and Euma- 
chus. It would serve as a base for attacks against the enemy but, more 
important, as a customs house. Henceforth the Athenians would levy 
a duty of one-tenth on all merchant ships passing through the Bosporus, 
potentially a valuable source of revenue. The most important result 
of the battle at Cyzicus, however, is succinctly expressed by Plutarch: 
“Not only did the Athenians securely hold the Hellespont, they also 
drove the Spartans from the rest of the sea in any force."' Perhaps 
equally important, though less tangible, was the blow to Spartan mo- 
rale. Some time after the battle the Athenians intercepted a letter from 
Hippocrates, secretary to the fallen Spartan navarch: “The ships are 
lost. Mindarus is dead. The men are starving. We know not what to 
do."''* Before long Sparta would offer peace. 

The victory at Cyzicus was of the greatest importance. It removed 
the threat to Athens' food supply and to the dominance of its navy. 
It permitted the Athenians to survive their most dangerous crisis and 
once again to have reasonable hopes of victory. Xenophon and Plutarch 
give Alcibiades exclusive credit for the triumph, but Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus played at least an equal part. We do not know who was 
responsible for the excellent naval strategy that worked so well at 
Cyzicus, but we can be sure that Alcibiades had no hand in planning 
the strategies at Cynossema or Abydos, for he was absent from the 
former and arrived at the latter only when it was almost over. Since 
Diodorus tells us that Thrasybulus was both the commander of the 
whole fleet and the decisive commander at Cynossema, it seems likely 
that he also planned the strategy at Abydos and had the leading stra- 
tegic role at Cyzicus. There, Alcibiades fought splendidly and carried 
out his assignment to perfection. Theramenes was also outstanding, 
and his appearance with reinforcements made success possible. A care- 
ful examination of the events, however, strongly suggests that once 
again Thrasybulus' role was decisive. For all of the brilliance of the 
naval portion of the fighting, the outcome was determined on land. 
The key moment was when Alcibiades was under attack by Mindarus 
and the army of Pharnabazus. Had he been left to his own devices, 
he would surely have been driven off, leaving most of the ships in 
Peloponnesian hands where they could be protected by Pharnabazus' 


"s Alc. 28.6. 
"Xen. 1.1.23: Epper Ta káAa. Mivdapos &meaaa. mevôvT TOvÓpes. dtroptopes 
Ti xpi 6páv. 
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infantry and cavalry. At the decisive moment, however, Thrasybulus 
landed with a small force that diverted a part of the enemy’s troops 
and saved Alcibiades. No less important was his order to Theramenes 
that sealed the victory. As a strategist, a tactician, and a brilliant 
commander in the field, Thrasybulus deserves to be regarded as the 
hero of Cyzicus. We would do well to remember and respect the 
judgment of Cornelius Nepos: “In the Peloponnesian War Thrasybulus 
accomplished many victories without Alcibiades; the latter accom- 
plished nothing without the former, yet he, by some gift of his nature, 
gained the credit for everything." 


V Thrasybulus 1.3: "Primum Peloponnesio bello multa sine Alcibiade gessit, ille nul- 
lam rem sine hoc; quae ille universa naturali quodam bono fecit lucri." 


IO. The Restoration 


The great victory at Cyzicus took place in March or April of 410, 
and the news of it filled the Athenians with elation.' The entire pop- 
ulation came together in solemn assembly to offer sacrifices in gratitude 
to the gods.” The news of the Spartan disaster had the opposite effect 
on its population. In spite of unprecedented efforts at sea, reliable and 
consistent support from Pharnabazus, and an enemy distracted by lack 
of funds, they had experienced nothing but defeat since the scene of 
battle had shifted to the Hellespont. They had lost an astonishing 
number of ships, between 135 and 155, within a few months.’ The 
Athenians once again controlled the seas everywhere and had free 
access to the vital food supply from the lands of the Black Sea. Agis 
remained in control of the fort at Decelea and was still free to ravage 
the Attic countryside, but he well understood that he could accomplish 
nothing significant while the grain ships sailed freely through the Bos- 
porus and Hellespont to the Piraeus.* The promise of continued Persian 
support did not guarantee victory, certainly not in the near future. 
Tissaphernes was entirely discredited, and Pharnabazus, though re- 
liable, lacked the means of his rival satrap. The help that Sparta re- 


'Busolt (GG III:2, 1527, n. 2) places it in March, Beloch (GG II:1, 394) in May, but 
most scholars put it in April (e.g., G. E. Underhill, A Commentary witb Introduction 
and Appendix on tbe Hellenica of Xenopbon [Oxford, 1940], xl; W. S. Ferguson, CAH V, 
343). I agree with A. Andrewes (JHS LXXIII [1953]) that March or April are both 
reasonable dates. 

? Diod. 13.52.1.2. 

*Busolt, GG III:2, 1534, n. 2. The total depends on whether we accept Xenophon's 
or Diodorus’ figure for the Spartan fleet at Cyzicus. 

*Xen. 1.1.35. 
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ceived from Italy and Sicily had been much less than expected, and 
the revolution in Syracuse deprived them of Hermocrates, the most 
fervent and ablest of the allied generals, raising questions about the 
quality of Syracusan support in the future. The Spartans also appear 
to have lost enough men to the Athenians as prisoners to make them 
eager for a peace that would allow their exchange and return.* 

Under these circumstances, the Spartans, in violation of their treaty 
with Persia, decided to negotiate for peace with Athens.’ The chief of 
the mission was Endius, who had been part of the embassy that had 
failed to prevent the Athenian alliance with Argos in 420. As ephor 
for the year 413/12, he had collaborated with Alcibiades in persuading 
the Spartans to work with Tissaphernes in Ionia. This, and his old 
family friendship with Alcibiades, may have been important recom- 
mendations for his role in the negotiations, but Alcibiades was in the 
east, and other men would influence the Athenian decision. Perhaps 
he was chosen because he represented the Spartan faction favoring 
accommodation or perhaps because he was thought to be an expert in 
Athenian affairs." Diodorus reports Endius’ statement of the Spartan 
proposal as follows: "We wish to make peace with you, men of Athens, 
and that each side should keep the cities it now controls but abandon 
the garrisons it holds in the other's territory, ransoming prisoners, one 
Athenian for one Laconian."'? 

The Athenians, no doubt, would have been glad to abandon Pylos 
in exchange for peace and Decelea and to return prisoners, but to 
accept the status quo in the empire was a different matter. Even after 
Cyzicus the Spartans controlled Rhodes, Miletus, Ephesus, Chios, 


58.2.3; Xen. 1.1.27-31. 

“On this occasion and again in 408/7 (Androtion, FGrH III, 324, Fr. 44) the Spartans 
came to Athens with a request for the exchange of prisoners. Lewis (Sparta and Persia, 
126) says: “It looks as if the number of Spartiates in Athenian hands may once again 
have risen to the point where there was strong internal pressure for an arrangement 
that would bring the boys home. As in the period from 425 to 421, this can have been 
a factor which lwarfed all more general considerations." That seems a stronger state- 
ment than the evidence warrants, but the desire to recover their men in Athenian hands 
clearly was an important concern of the Spartans. 

"Diod. 13.52.2; Nepos, Alc. 5; Justin 5.4; Philochorus, FGrH III, 328, Fr. 139, 140. 

*5.44; 8.6.3 and 12. 

?Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 114, n. 44. 

"Diod. 13.52.3. I agree with Lewis (Sparta and Persia, 114 and n. 46) that the speech 
of Endius reported by Diodorus is unlikely to be authentic, but there is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of his account of the peace terms. The narrative, as Lewis suggests, 
may well derive from the Hellenica Oxyrbyncbia, but I am less impressed by the similarity 
he sees between Diod.13.53.1 and Hell. Oxy. 6.3. 
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Thasos, and Euboea in the Aegean; a number of places on the Thracian 
coast; Abydos in the Hellespont; and Byzantium and Chalcedon on 
both sides of the Bosporus. From antiquity to modern times, the gen- 
eral opinion has been that this peace proposal was, nonetheless, an offer 
that the Athenians should not have refused. Diodorus tells us that “the 
most reasonable of the Athenians” favored accepting the Spartan offer, 
but the assembly rejected it, deceived by “practiced warmongers who 
made private profit from public troubles.” With the benefit of hind- 
sight, he calls it an error from which the Athenians were never able 
to recover." Most modern scholars have made similar judgments. Only 
a half-year earlier the Athenians had been in a desperate condition, 
and now they ought to have been happy to recover the greater part of 
their empire. Every reasonable person must understand that Athenian 
resources were inadequate to recover the lost territories. Even if the 
peace should not last, every year without war should be counted an 
invaluable gain." Athenian resources, stretched to the limit of the 
almost-exhausted treasury, would not be adequate against the inex- 
haustible wealth of Persia that could easily replace whatever ships the 
Athenians sank." The Athenians, moreover, could expect no better 
offer from the Spartans, who could not restore the recently liberated 
cities of the Athenian alliance without violating their own honor.'* 
The leader of those opposing the offer was Cleophon, "the greatest 
demagogue at that time."" Like most popular politicians in the last 
quarter of the century, Cleophon was the butt of satirical attacks by 
the comic poets and treated with a mixture of contempt and loathing 
by more serious writers. He is referred to as a lyre-maker, just as Cleon 
was called a tanner, Lysicles a cattle dealer, Eucrates a flax merchant, 
and Hyperbolus a lamp-maker. His mother is alleged to have been a 
barbarian and he himself a rapacious foreigner, a lowly craftsman of 
no family background.'^ More serious writers depict him as a drunkard, 
a cut-throat, and a raving wild man in his public behavior." Although 


"Meyer, GdA IV, 312. 

"Busolt, GG HHI:2, 1537. 

"Beloch, GG II:1, 395. 

713.53.2. 

"For references, see Busolt, GG III:2, 1537, n. 1. 

"Diodorus (13.53.3) calls him a flatterer of the people. Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 34.1) tells 
us that he came drunk into the assembly wearing his military breastplate. Aeschines 
(De Falsa Legatione 76) says he threatened to cut the throats of his opponents in the 
assembly. 
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his manner and rhetoric may have been indecorous and his political 
views extreme, that picture is biased and inaccurate. Cleophon was 
surely an Athenian, as were both his parents. His father, Cleippides, 
was a general in 428/27 and was important enough to have been in- 
volved in an ostracism, perhaps as early as 444/43. Cleophon himself 
may have been a general and amember of the board of financial officials 
(poristai). Years after his death an orator could say that Cleophon “had 
managed all the affairs of the state for many years."'* Making every 
allowance for exaggeration, such a man could not have been an im- 
pecunious craftsman; if he made lyres, he must have done so as the 
owner of a workshop or factory, a man of means, as his father must 
have been. Since the peace proposal came during the constitution of 
the Five Thousand, he must been a man of at least of hoplite status, 
but probably higher, in order to take part in the debate. ° The charge 
that he argued against peace in search of personal profit is easily dis- 
missed. There is no record of any charge against him for peculation 
or corruption at a time when such accusations against politicians were 
not rare, and there is evidence that he died a poor man.” Perhaps 
Busolt's characterization, although it denies Cleophon any political 
insight or understanding of what was possible in the circumstances, 
conveys some idea of his qualities: "He was honest, a democrat by 
true conviction, and an effective popular orator. His passionate, ter- 
roristic behavior gives the impression of a true Jacobin.”” 

Such a man would naturally have argued for fighting on until Athens 
had won a total victory, and Diodorus tells us that Cleophon dwelt 
upon the greatness of Athens' recent victories and the prospects for 
future success. We may well believe that he promoted this view and 
that the Athenians came to have great hopes that, under the leadership 
of Alcibiades, who had managed to gain chief credit for the victories 
in the Hellespont, “they would quickly recover their empire." More 
moderate Athenians, however, and even those not dazzled by Alci- 


"Lys. 19.48. 

"Since the old democracy was not restored until June at the earliest, the debate in 
April or May must have taken place within the assembly of the Five Thousand. 

?°Lys. 19.48. Grote (VIII, 123—124) provides other valid arguments against the charge 
of corruption, and even Busolt, who accepts many of the ancient calumnies, rejects 
this one as unjustified (GG III:2, 1536, n. 2). 

"GG MIE2, 1536. For friendlier and, I believe, better rounded accounts, see R. Re- 
naud, LAC XXXVIII (1970), 458-477, and W. R. Connor, The New Politicians of Fifth- 
Century Atbens (Princeton, 1971), 83 n. 82, 139, 143, 145-147, 153, 158, 169—171. 

? Diod. 13.53.4. 
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biades, could also have found respectable reasons to reject the proffered 
peace in the spring of 410 after the battle of Cyzicus. To ratify the 
territorial status quo overseas was not merely to accept half a loaf but 
to leave the future security of Athens in serious jeopardy. Should 
circumstances and the political balance in Sparta change and the peace 
be broken, the war would resume with Sparta again posing a major 
threat to Athens. If the Athenians did not exploit their advantage at 
once, the Spartans, still loyally supported by Pharnabazus, would have 
time to build another fleet and again challenge them for control of the 
Hellespont. The Athenians, it must be emphasized, needed to suffer 
only one major defeat to their fleet in order to lose the war. On the 
other hand, if they moved swiftly, they could deprive the enemy of 
its bases along the route to the Black Sea and so make the Straits 
secure. If they also attacked Ionia, they might recover it without too 
much trouble, while the glow of their victory at Cyzicus still encour- 
aged their friends and awed their enemies. The prestige of their vic- 
tories, the establishment of the customs house at the Bosporus, and 
the recovery of lost subject cities would allow a restoration of Athenian 
finances to something like their previous level. 

Nor did the Athenians need to believe that the bond between Sparta 
and Persia was unbreakable. From the beginning these allies had been 
an odd couple and had faced considerable difficulty in arriving at a 
mutually acceptable agreement. Not long after an agreement had finally 
been reached, the Spartans had become disillusioned by the broken 
promises and duplicity of Tissaphernes and had turned against him. 
Pharnabazus, as we have seen, was loyal but had limited resources. A 
few more defeats and some attacks on his territory might convince him 
that he had made a mistake in supporting Sparta against the Athenian 
Empire. No one could be sure of the attitude of the Great King, but 
history showed that he could be discouraged by repeated defeats and 
continuing fruitless expenditures. Moreover, he ruled a vast empire 
and might be faced at any time with a rebellion in some other region 
that could compel him to abandon the war on his western boundaries. 
In fact, he might decide to do so at once in response to the Spartans’ 
offer of a separate peace with Athens, a flagrant violation of their treaty 
with Persia. With these considerations in mind, we need be neither 
surprised nor censorious because the Athenians rejected the Spartan 
offer." 


?Busolt (GG III:2, 1537 and n. 1) believes that Cleophon persuaded the Athenians 
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The Athenians refused Sparta’s proposal for peace some time in 
May. Within two months, probably late in June, the regime of the 
Five Thousand was removed and replaced by the full, untrammeled 
democracy that Athens had enjoyed before the introduction of the 
probouloi in 413.” After praising the moderate regime of the Five Thou- 
sand, Aristotle says: “The people quickly took away their control of 
the state. "^ This is the only direct ancient reference to the transition, 
but there is plenty of evidence to show that the full democracy was 
again in control in the summer of 410. We are not told how or why 
the change came about. Modern writers connect it with the new con- 
fidence felt by the people after the battle of Cyzicus, but if that were 
sufficient, we would expect the restoration to have occurred in May, 
under the first impact of the good news rather than a month or two 
later. In fact, if anything, the victory at Cyzicus, ought to have bol- 
stered the prestige of the Five Thousand. The success at Cyzicus and 
the two preceding victories came under their auspices and under the 
command chiefly of Thrasybulus, Alcibiades, and Theramenes, none 
of them a radical democrat. It is often suggested that the transition 
between constitutions was gradual, but no matter how gradual it may 
have been, there had to be a decisive moment when the exclusive 
powers of the Five Thousand were abolished and full political rights 
were restored to the entire citizen body. We cannot be certain what 
event or events provided the immediate cause of the change, but the 
evidence permits some reasonably plausible speculation. 


to make a counter demand requiring the Spartans to restore all of the former Athenian 
cities. He bases this on Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 34.1), who places that demand after the 
Athenian victory at Arginusae in 406. There seems no compelling reason to move those 
demands to an earlier occasion. 

"For the date, see B. D. Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents (Ann Arbor, 1932), 
105—7, Proceedings of tbe American Philosophical Society CXV (1971), 106, 114—115; and 
Rhodes, Commentary, 415. The first evidence we have of the change in regimes is 
provided by the decree of Demophantus (And. 1.96—98), which deals with punishments 
for those who plot against the democracy. It is dated to the first prytany of the year 
410/9. An inscription recording the accounts of the treasurers of Athena for that year 
(GHI, 37, lines 5—7) shows that payments for the Great Panathenaia were made in the 
second prytany, leading Meritt (followed by Meiggs and Lewis [GH/, 258]) to infer 
that the conciliar year began earlier than the archontic year, perhaps about June 16. I 
agree with Rhodes that the payment could have been made after the festival, permitting 
the conciliar and archontic years to have begun at the same time, in the month of July. 
In either case the transition to democracy would have occurred at least a month after 
the rejection of the Spartan offer. 

3 Ath. Pol. 34.1: Tobrous pèv ovv dqe(Aero Tijv moAvre(iav ó Sipos Sue rTáxovs. | 
follow the interpretation of Rhodes, Commentary, 414-415. 
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Indeed, the victory at Cyzicus must have increased the credit of the 
Five Thousand and provided an occasion for unity among the Athe- 
nians, but the Spartan peace offer that followed was terribly divisive. 
We cannot tell what Theramenes would have thought of the proposal, 
but his fellow moderates must have been among “the most reasonable 
Athenians” who favored accepting it. Even more than the majority of 
Athenians who were willing to accept the less-than-perfect Peace of 
Nicias in 421, they would have been eager to escape from the miseries 
of a war that had become expensive, painful, and dangerous to the 
survival of Athens. The leaders of the Five Thousand, we may believe, 
were among those arguing for peace on the proffered terms, but in 
410 the majority clearly thought otherwise, and the debate over the 
peace, the only important event we know between the victory at Cy- 
zicus and the restoration of democracy, may well have been the trigger 
that started the movement away from the Five Thousand. Having lost 
the crucial argument, the leaders of the moderate regime were forced 
on to the defensive. Their opponents could say that men who were 
eager for peace on unsatisfactory terms were not the men to lead a 
vigorous renewal of the war. In a sense, the rejection of the Spartan 
offer was the loss of a vote of confidence for the government in power. 

The momentum toward full democracy must have grown quickly. 
The democrats had a considerable advantage: in the debate they had 
found a talented and effective leader, a spokesman who could sway 
the assembly in his direction. The moderates, on the other hand, were 
without their most skillful and effective advocate. Theramenes was on 
military duty at Chrysopolis; without his political and rhetorical abil- 
ities, his colleagues could not match the new democratic leader. At a 
deeper level, the advantage was all with the democrats. Democracy, 
apart from its natural appeal to the majority, was more than 100 years 
old at Athens. It had come to be thought of as the traditional govern- 
ment. Cleisthenes, Solon, and even Draco and the legendary Theseus 
were seen as forefathers of democracy in some way. Oligarchy, 
whether extreme or moderate, was seen to be an innovation, untra- 
ditional and unnatural, by most Athenians. They had only given way 
to it in the darkest hours of their history, when defeat seemed imminent 
and no other salvation seemed possible. It is not surprising, then, that 
when naval victories brought new hope, the democratic political leaders 
would seize the first favorable opportunity to return to the traditional 
regime. The Spartan peace offer appears to have provided that op- 
portunity. By June someone must have proposed the abolition of the 
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Five Thousand and the restoration of the traditional democratic con- 
stitution. By the first prytany of the year 410/9, late June or July of 
410, the old democracy was in place and passing fierce laws to defend 
itself against its enemies.”° 

Since no ancient narrative has described the democratic restoration, 
modern scholars have found it hard to grasp its character and even its 
reality. Evidence for it comes from scattered references in the orators 
and inscriptions, increasing the impression that it was an ill-organized 
collection of measures without plan or purpose. The decrees bear 
names otherwise unknown to us, and no famous statesman is credited 
with putting forward a general plan, yet a study of the Athenians’ 
actions in the first year or so of the restored democracy reveals a 
surprising consistency and coherence. From it emerges a comprehen- 
sive program for waging a successful war under a thoroughgoing and 
invigorated democratic regime. The changes introduced in 410/9 were 
constitutional, legal, financial, social, and spiritual. Together, they 
produced a city recovered from defeat and despair and capable of 
remarkable efforts and astonishing success. 

The earliest document we possess from the restored regime, the 
decree of Demophantus, shows that the Five Thousand were gone and 
the old assembly and Council of Five Hundred were back in power 
in the old way. It begins with the old democratic formula: “Enacted 
by the Council and the People.”? The council, moreover, is not the 
elected one of the moderate constitution but is specifically designated 
as “the Council of Five Hundred allotted by the bean,” as though to 
emphasize the difference.”* The Council of Four Hundred of the oli- 
garchs and the elected Council of Five Hundred of the moderates, 
however, had made the democrats wary of the power of councils. To 
check the restored council and to guarantee its subordination to the 
popular assembly, they placed unprecedented restraints on it. The 
Council of Five Hundred appears to have been deprived of the power 
to impose penalties beyond a stated level of severity; it could not impose 
the death penalty or a fine above 500 drachmas without the consent 
of the assembly or the popular courts.”” Another new law required 


And. 1.96-98. 

” And. 1.96. 

**[bid.: 4 BovA*) of revrakóatov ot NAXÓVTES TH KUGLLOD. 

? The evidence comes from a badly mutilated and undated inscription, /G 1’, 114. 
There is general agreement, however, that the provisions listed here were enacted by 
the restored democracy in 410. See Busolt, GG III:2, 1539; Hignett, HAC, 281; Rhodes, 
T be Athenian Boule (Oxford, 1972), 183—184. 
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members of the council to sit in seats assigned them by lot, with the 
obvious intention of reducing the influence of factions sitting together. '? 

The shifts from democracy to the oligarchy of the Four Hundred 
to the rule of the Five Thousand had caused great confusion about the 
laws of Athens.*' Their experience under the Four Hundred, more- 
over, had shown the democrats that attacks on traditional law were a 
threat to the survival of democracy. The Four Hundred had begun 
their revolution by establishing a commission of syngraphets to draft 
new laws without the usual limitations on unconstitutional proposals.” 
Although some of them tried to disguise the radical novelty of their 
proposals, few could have been deceived.” Likewise, the Five Thou- 
sand were committed to constitutional and legal innovation. One of 
their first acts was to appoint a board of nomothetai. In the short 
period of their existence, they do not seem to have accomplished any- 
thing, and we cannot be sure what function they were meant to per- 
form, but some revision of traditional law was probably part of it.” 
If the draft constitution for the future reproduced by Aristotle rep- 
resents their thinking, these men were prepared to institute a new 
constitution and laws of a highly novel and theoretical nature, casting 
aside traditional law and procedure.** Although we think of the full 
Athenian democracy as "radical" in its devotion to complete popular 
government and full political participation by all citizens, we must 
remember that in 4 10 it was a century old, the traditional government; 
no living Athenian had known any other form until the revolution of 
411. By the late fifth century, the legislation of Draco and Solon, 
whatever its true nature, had become part of the democratic tradition 
in the popular mind, and its creators were seen as founding fathers of 


Philochorus, FGrH III, 328, Fr. 140. Jacoby (FGrH IIIb, 511) says that "events 
since the establishment of the proboulot must have shown the people that the sitting 
together of political sympathizers was not a mere formality.” 

, Dem. 24.154. 

2 

?Cleitophon's rider attached to the proposal of Pythodorus urged the examination 
of the laws of Cleisthenes, which he suggested were compatible with those of Solon 
(Ath. Pol. 29.3). Whatever its other purposes, it was also meant to remove the glare 
from therevolutionary novelty of what was happening. The establishment of the council 
of Four Hundred was described as kata ta patria, “in accordance with ancestral tradition” 
(Ath. Pol. 31.1). This must have been an attempt to link this entirely new institution 
with the entirely different council of Four Hundred established by Solon. 

?*8.97.2. 

"See HCT V, 330. 

** Ath. Pol. 30. 
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the Athenian democracy.” In these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the restored democracy appointed a board of anagrapheis to draw 
up and publish in an authoritative manner the laws of Solon and 
Draco's law on homicide.” The innovative, revolutionary, sophistic, 
antidemocratic ideas of the most recent past were rejected as the dem- 
ocrats sought a return to the old days. 

The old laws, however, had not been enough to defend the democ- 
racy against subversion; for that, new legislation was needed. In the 
first prytany of the new year, July 410, the Athenians enacted a law 
proposed by a certain Demophantus to safeguard the restored demo- 
cratic constitution. It provided that anyone taking part in the destruc- 
tion of the democracy, or even holding office in a regime after its 
suppression, be declared an enemy of Athens to be killed with im- 
punity; his possessions would become public property, a tenth going 
to Athena. It further required that all Athenians take the following 
oath over an unblemished sacrifice before the next festival of Dionysus: 


I shall kill by word and by deed, by vote and with my own hand, if I can, 
anyone who subverts the democracy at Athens, whoever holds public office 
after its suppression, and whoever tries to become a tyrant or helps to install 
one. And if anyone else kills such a person I will regard him as blameless 
before the gods and demons as having killed an enemy of the Athenian people. 
And I will sell all the property of the man who has been killed and give half 
to the man who has killed him and hold nothing back. And if anyone dies 
while killing such a person or attempting to kill him I shall treat him and his 
children well just as if they were Harmodius and Aristogeiton [the tyrannicides 
of the late sixth century who had become canonized by Athenian public 
opinion] and their children. I dissolve and reject all oaths for the overthrow 
of the Athenian democracy, whether in Athens, or in the camp of the army, 
or anywhere else.” 


”M. I. Finley, referring to the moment discussed here, says: “The metaphorically 
ancestral constitution of the present was coalesced with the literally ancestral consti- 
tution going back two hundred years" (The Ancestral Constitution [Cambridge, 1971], 
13). 

*Lys. 30.2; IG V 115 = GHI, 86, 11.5-6. It is sometimes said that there also was a 
board of syngrapheis, which was given the task of revising the laws, but I agree with 
R. S. Stroud (Draco's Law on Homicide (Berkeley, Calif., 1968], 27—28) that the evidence 
for such a board is not adequate to prove its existence. In addition to the arguments 
he offers, I suggest that such a revision would have been against the spirit of a return 
to tradition, which seems to me an important aspect of the democratic restoration of 
410. 

? And. 1.96—98. 
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The law was inscribed on stone at the entrance to the council-chamber 
and remained in force well into the fourth century.” 

Very much in the spirit of this decree, the Athenians, in the spring 
of 409, honored the men who had killed Phrynichus two years earlier 
with Athenian citizenship, awarding them a golden crown, and various 
other benefits." In the next few years, this decree and the spirit it 
embodied gave rise to a rash of accusations and trials directed against 
former members of the Four Hundred, men who had held office under 
their rule, and any who had served them.” Although membership in 
the Four Hundred was not a crime in itself, prejudice against that 
group was so strong that accusers seem to have included it among the 
charges, even when the claim was not justified." Those convicted 
suffered penalties including exile, fines, and loss of citizen rights, full 
or partial." Accusers in turn were accused of abusing the situation, 
of venality and blackmail, and there must be at least some truth in 
these charges. It is further true that giving vent to this feeling of hatred 
and vengeance against the enemies of democracy was costly to the 
unity of the state at a time when harmony was badly needed. We must 
recognize, however, that the behavior of the restored democracy was 
understandable and, when compared with the actions of other peoples 
after revolutionary episodes, marked by restraint and moderation. Else- 
where, defeated revolutionary factions were usually slaughtered or 
exiled en masse for membership in the offending group. The Athenians 
in 410, on the other hand, did not outlaw the members of the Four 
Hundred as a group. Indeed, some of them served the democracy in 
the highest offices, even as generals. The decree of Demophantus was 
not retroactive, and actions had to be taken against offending individ- 
uals and for specific offenses. Nor did widespread executions take 
place, and penalties seem to have been assigned in proportion to the 
gravity of offenses. Given the circumstances, the democrats did not 
behave badly.* 

The restoration of the full democracy entailed the restoration also 


“Dem. 20.159; Lyc., Against Leocrates, 124-127. See also D. M. MacDowell, The 
Law in Classical Athens (Ithaca, N.Y., 1978), 176. 

“GHI, 85. — 

“See Busolt, GG III:2, 1541-1543; and Hignett, HAC, 280-282. 

“One of Lysias’ speeches includes the assertion that if all such accusations were 
believed, the Four Hundred would have numbered over a thousand. 

“And. 1.73-79. 

“For a harsher assessment see, e.g., Busolt and Hignett in n. 42 above. 
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of payment for service on the council, on juries, and for other public 
services" the return of political rights to the lower classes would have 
had little meaning without such payment. In 410, however, payment 
for public service was not enough to meet the needs of poor Athenian 
citizens who had suffered greatly since the resumption of the war or 
of citizens who had not previously been needy but had fallen into 
poverty as a result of Spartan depredations from Decelea. Many, forced 
to abandon their farms and squeeze into the crowded city, were de- 
prived of their livelihood and must have crossed the line, never very 
clear, into the lowest class of thetes from the zeugites (or hoplites) 
above them. To meet the needs of all of these people, Cleophon in- 
troduced a new public subvention called the diobelia because it paid 
each recipient a daily sum of 2 obols, or a third of a drachma. We are 
not told what its purpose was, who received it, or how much it cost 
the state. Most likely, it was paid to needy citizens not otherwise on 
the public payroll when funds for the purpose were available, and 
probably it did not involve a great expenditure. " In the fourth century, 
the introduction of the diobelia was denounced as a corruption of the 
people by means of money and as the first encouragement of the base 
human appetite for gain that begins with small sums but inevitably 
increases over time.*® Whatever its effects in the long term, however, 
there can be little doubt of its necessity and appropriateness in 410: 
Even so harsh a critic of the Athenian democracy and its leaders as 
Eduard Meyer concedes that "it was a measure which, in a state of 
siege, was unavoidable and thoroughly justified.” 

These actions required money, but the democracy had inherited an 
empty treasury.? How did the Athenians expect to pay for the new 
expenditures as well as the much larger ones they must make to wage 
the war? The victory of Cyzicus promised to increase the flow of 
revenue from the empire. States that had fallen into arrears during 
Athens' weakness would now pay both those arrears and current trib- 
ute because it was strong again. The Athenians appear to have believed 


"**Beloch, GG Il:1, 397-398; Meyer, GdA IV, 316. 

“Ath. Pol. 28.3. For useful modern discussions, see U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
Aristoteles und Atben (Berlin, 1893), Il, 212—216; Meyer, GdA IV, 316-317; J. J. Buch- 
anan, Theorika (Locust Valley, N.Y., 1962), 35-48; GHI, 260; Rhodes, Commentary, 
355—356. For a calculation of the cost, see Glotz and Cohen, HG, 739, n. 96. 

^ Aesch. 2.76; Arist. Pol. 1267b, 11-12. 

“GdA IV, 317. 

°°W. S. Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), 38. 
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that the substitution of the old tribute and its quotas would bring in 
more money than the 5 percent tax on trade that had been introduced 
in 414, for they seem to have reintroduced the tribute quotas in 410.°' 
The establishment of the customs-house at the Bosporus, moreover, 
could be expected to bring in income beyond that obtained from the 
subject cities. In some way, therefore, the Athenians expected to re- 
cover their empire and its revenues and to use the revenues to pay for 
the conduct of the war and the expenditures at home. The records of 
the Hellenotamiai, who controlled the imperial funds, show that in 410/ 
9 payments were made from the treasuries of Athena on the Acropolis 
for military purposes and for the diobelia, among various other domestic 
expenses. ? Finally, the democratic regime was willing to make use of 
a source of revenue that the Five Thousand had refused to employ, 
the direct war tax (eispbora). In any case, we would expect that a 
government limited to the propertied classes would resist such an 
impost, and the evidence is clear that even after the fall of the moderate 
regime, the generals associated with the moderates wanted to avoid its 
imposition." The democrats, however, were more ready to tap the 
fortunes of the upper classes, although prudence and the exhaustion 
of those fortunes appear to have limited their impositions to only two 
from 410 to 405.” 

The restored democracy made still further demands on the Athenian 
treasury by resuming the building program on the Acropolis that had 
been abandoned at least since the Sicilian expedition. It has been usual 
to speak of this activity as still another way for the state to give eco- 
nomic aid to its needy citizens." One scholar has put it most dramat- 
ically: "What once had been the manifestation of the power and wealth 
of the state was now a means of maintenance in the greatest need," * 
but a purely social and economic explanation for the resumption of 


“ATL II, A13; 3, 91-92, 363 (accepted in GHI, 258-259). This view is challenged 
by H. B. Mattingly (BSA LXII [1967], 14-17) and defended by Meiggs (Athenian Empire, 
438—439). 

"GHI, 63, 255-260. 

“Diodorus (13.47.7) tells us that Theramenes collected booty from the islands he 
ravaged “because he wished to relieve the citizens and allies from the eésphorai.” At 
13.64.4 he says that after the victory at Cyzicus, Alcibiades gathered booty from the 
territory of Pharnabazus “because he wanted to spare the people from the eisphorai.” 

^R. Thomsen, Eispbora (Copenhagen, 1964), 176-177. 

“See, for example, Busolt, GG III:2, 1545, and E. Will, Le monde grec et l'orient, vol. 
1, Le V siècle (510—403) (Paris, 1972), 380. 

“Meyer, GdA IV, 318. 
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activity is hard to believe. The scale of the new building program was 
small, even tiny compared to the great works undertaken before the 
war. The only works begun at this time were the addition of a parapet 
to the temple of Athena Nike and the completion of the temple to 
Athena Polias, the Erechtheum, as it has come to be known.” The 
parapet would have employed few men; the greater part of the Ere- 
chtheum had been done by the time work resumed in 409, so that not 
many would have been given employment. Not many of the workers, 
moreover, were citizens. Of the seventy-one contractors and workers 
named in the inscription for 409/8, only twenty were citizens, the rest 
being slaves and resident aliens.” That is no way for democratic pol- 
iticians to organize construction projects meant to give work to the 
voters. It seems more likely that the citizens of the restored democracy 
and their leaders were trying precisely to hark back to the great days 
of the democracy under Pericles, to build monuments to prove their 
own greatness and make them “the objects of admiration both to 
contemporaries and to men in the future." The sight of great and 
new buildings was meant to bring confidence, hope, and courage to 
the men who must gain victory over formidable foes after suffering 
terrible misfortunes. 

It is tempting to believe, although we have no positive proof, that 
the parapet surrounding the temple of Athena Nike was erected to 
commemorate the great double victory at Cyzicus. ^ The relief carvings 
show Nikai, goddesses of victory, setting up trophies and leading sac- 
rificial bulls to Athena for ceremonies of thanksgiving. To display this 
beautiful carving with the theme of victory in so prominent a place 
would deliver an unmistakable message to all who saw it. The Ere- 
chtheum met different, but no less important, needs of the moment. 
The response of the Athenians to the scandals of 415, the mutilation 
of the Hermae and the parody of the Eleusinian mysteries, reveal how 
close to the surface lay the religious feelings of the Athenian people.“ 
The Periclean era had been a time of experiment, novelty, enlight- 


""The date for the parapet is somewhat speculative. Among those proposing the date 
accepted here are Glotz and Cohen (HG II, 739) and Will (Le monde grec, 380). The 
date of the resumption of work on the Erechtheum is firmly fixed by an inscription 
(IG 1? 372-374) in the year 409/8. 

*M. N. Tod, CAH V, 5. 

MEETS 

“I am grateful to J. J. Pollitt for calling my attention to this suggestion made by 
Eve Harrison in an unpublished paper. 

*'C. A. Powell, Historia XXVIII (1979), 15-31. 
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enment, and the questioning of tradition. The experience of war, pes- 
tilence, and defeat had produced a sobering response. It was the upper 
class that studied with and supported the sophists and scientists; the 
average man inclined more to a return to traditional religion, ideas, 
and values and, even beyond, toward irrationalism. The war years 
saw the introduction into Athens of mystical and orgiastic foreign 
deities from Thrace and the east. At the very time that the rational 
and scientific Hippocratic school of medicine was at its height on the 
island of Cos, the Athenians imported from Epidaurus the cult of 
Asclepius, the god represented by a serpent, who cured by miracles. 
“This diversion of religious feelings towards foreign forms in which 
could be seen the resurgence of irrational, ‘primitive,’ aspirations such 
as the archaic period had known at the time of the rise of Dionysism 
or of Orphism, went far beyond, in the direction of regression, the 
conservative reaction of civic religion."^ 

Such a movement seems to provide a plausible background for the 
restored democracy's decision to complete the construction, begun 
after the Peace of Nicias, of the temple to Athena Polias. In that form, 
as the patron goddess of the city, protectress of the Acropolis itself, 
which was the earliest location of Athens, she was the oldest repre- 
sentation of the state cult. Her statue, which received the sacred 
garment at each Panathenaic festival, had sat in the earliest temple on 
the Acropolis, which was destroyed by the Persians and never rebuilt. 
The architects who planned the new structure were given a most 
difficult assignment. 


The area which the Erechtheion eventually occupied includes the most 
ancient shrines of the Acropolis, sites connected with fertility cults, chthonic 
deities, and hero cults whose origins stretched into the remote Bronze Age. 
Here were the tombs of Kekrops, Erechtheus, and Bootes, early kings of 
Athens; the miraculous olive tree of Athena; the trident mark and saline springs 
left by Poseidon; the crevice in which the child god Erechthonios guarded 
the Acropolis in serpent form; a sanctuary of Pandrosus, the “moistener of 
all," one of the three daughters of Kekrops who went mad and jumped from 
the Acropolis when they beheld Erechthonios in the form of a snake-legged 
child; and other shrines as well. 


The completion of the Erechtheum, therefore, was an act of civic piety, 
traditional in its intention, like the publication of the ancient laws of 


*?Will, Le monde grec, 615—616. 
“J. J. Pollitt, Art and Experience in Classical Greece (Cambridge, 1972), 132-133. 
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Draco and Solon, meant to win the favor of the gods and to lend 
confidence and courage to the Athenian people as they faced the efforts 
and dangers that lay ahead of them. 

Although Cleophon is the best-known democratic politician of the 
day, we cannot know what part he may have played in carrying through 
this new program of activity. The most dynamic and imaginative Athe- 
nians—men such as Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and Alcibiades—seem 
to have been with the fleet in the Hellespont. Probably no single man 
planned the entire undertaking; instead, it seems to have represented 
a broad consensus of ordinary Athenians without the leadership of 
extraordinary men. Yet the entire program had an inherent logic and 
made considerable sense, given its premises. If the terms of peace 
offered by Sparta were unacceptable, the war must continue. That 
would require financial reorganization. The oligarchs and moderates 
had approached the financial problem by tightening the collective Athe- 
nian belt, chiefly at the expense of the poor, but that plan could work 
only in the short run. If a quick peace could not be achieved, the only 
answer was to expand the sources of revenue. The victory at Cyzicus 
opened the possibility of doing so in the empire, and the resort to the 
eispbora tapped domestic resources. The increase of public expenditure 
to assist the hard-pressed Athenian poor has been criticized but un- 
justly. The costs were not so great as to ruin Athens' prospects. If the 
recovery of the empire and its revenues continued, they could be easily 
sustained; if not, the war was lost anyway. In any case, there was no 
way to continue fighting without attention to the plight of Athens' 
poorer citizens. Finally, the building program, modest as it was, rep- 
resented an important and intelligent attempt to restore the Athenians' 
moral and spiritual vitality. 

In the end, however, the outcome of the entire program depended 
on the military success of Athenian forces, and the newly restored 
democracy got off to a good start in that respect. It was probably in 
the month of July that Agis once again launched a raid from Decelea 
that sent his troops right up to the walls of Athens. No doubt he 
thought that another change in regime might have caused internal 
division and increased the chances of confusion, chaos, and perhaps 
even treason, but once again his hopes were disappointed. Thrasyllus, 


“Xen. 1.1.33. Busolt (GG lII:2, 1528-1529 and n. 2 on 1528) places this event in 
mid-March, but W. J. McCoy (AJP XCVIII [1977], 276, n. 49) makes a powerful case 
for a date shortly after mid-summer. 
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back from the straits, led a force of Athenians and allies, who happened 
to be in the city, to the Lyceum outside the walls and put them in 
fighting array. The sight of the organized Athenian force was enough 
for Agis, who quickly fled. The Athenians pursued and were able to 
pick off some of the enemy laggards. It was only a skirmish, but it 
further raised Athenian spirits and considerably helped the prestige 
of Thrasyllus.5 At some time during the same summer, no doubt as 
a result of the Athenian victory at Cyzicus, an anti-Spartan faction on 
Chios gained control of the island and exiled its opponents.“ It was 
probably during the same summer that the city of Neapolis on the 
Thracian coast was attacked by the Thasians aided by Peloponnesian 
forces. The Neapolitans resisted successfully, remaining loyal to Ath- 
ens and continuing to assist the Athenians in their attempts to regain 
control of Thasos.” The Athenians will also have taken comfort in a 
reverse suffered by the Spartans late in the winter of 410/9. Their 
colony at Heraclea in Trachis was defeated in battle by the neighboring 
peoples; 700 colonists died and with them the Spartan governor.® 

The Athenians derived the greatest material benefit from the Car- 
thaginian invasion of Sicily, launched in the summer of 409. Ironically, 
they gained this advantage as a result of the disaster they had suffered 
there in 413. The Athenian ally Segesta had been left at the mercy of 
its enemies by the Athenian defeat. Fearing attack, the Segestans called 
in Carthage as an ally. The resulting major invasion forced the Syr- 
acusans to withdraw their fleet from eastern waters and the war against 
Athens to use it in defense of the homeland. The departure of the 
Syracusans deprived the Spartans of their ablest, most daring, and 
most determined naval allies at a time when they could not easily be 
spared.” 

The year 410/9, nevertheless, brought more losses than gains to the 
Athenians. Even before the democratic restoration, probably late in 
the winter of 411/10, Athens lost the prospect of gaining assistance 
from its Corcyraean allies. The oligarchs there, who had been almost 


“Xenophon (1.1.34) says that the Athenians then voted Thrasyllus the forces he had 
come to request, but we shall see that the resources needed were not available until 
the next year. It is possible that, in their enthusiasm, the Athenians voted the forces 
in the summer of 410 but did not produce them until the following year. More likely, 
Xenophon has misplaced the decision. 

“Diod. 13.65.3-4; Busolt, GG III:2, 1552. 

*GHI, 89; Busolt, GG III:2, 1552. 

“Xen. 1.2.18. 

* Diod. 13.43-44, 54-63; Busolt, GG III:2, 1555. 
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annihilated in the civil strife of earlier years, once again tried to bring 
their state over to the Spartans. In response, the democrats called on 
Conon, the Athenian general at Naupactus, for help. With his assist- 
ance the democrats killed many of their opponents and drove most of 
them, more than a thousand, into exile. Fearing that the oligarchs 
might return, they took the extreme step of freeing their slaves and 
giving citizenship to their resident aliens to strengthen their forces. In 
fact, after Conon had withdrawn, a group of oligarchic supporters still 
in the city seized control of the marketplace and called back the exiles 
from their camp on the mainland. The resulting battle lasted all day, 
but the fall of night prevented a clear decision. Instead of resuming 
the slaughter, however, the opponents came to an agreement and put 
an end to civil strife. For the rest of the war, Corcyra remained neutral; 
the Athenians had lost an important ally." Soon even more serious 
misfortunes struck the restored democracy. In the winter of 410/9, the 
Spartans attacked the Athenian fort at Pylos, which had been left in 
the hands of a Messenian garrison. The Athenians sent a relief force 
under the command of Anytus, but winter storms drove him back as 
he tried to round Cape Malea. On the point of starvation, the Mes- 
senians left Pylos under truce. The Athenians had lost an important 
base for operations against the Peloponnesus and a valuable bargaining 
counter for future peace negotiations. "' 

In the following summer, the Athenians suffered still another blow. 
The Megarians captured Nisaea, their port on the Saronic Gulf, which 
the Athenians had held since 424. The Athenians responded by send- 
ing 1,000 hoplites and 400 cavalry to get it back. Their generals, 
Leotrophides and Timarchus, led them into battle against a much 
larger force of all of the Megarians and some of their allies at the 
heights called “The Horns” (ta kerata) near the frontier between the 
two states. The Athenians routed the enemy and killed many Megar- 
ians, but they could not recover Nisaea." The loss of Nisaea was 


"Diod. 13.48; Busolt, GG III:2, 153071533 and n. 1 on 1533. 

"Diod. 13.64. Diodorus tells us that the Athenians brought Anytus to trial on a 
charge of treason, but he got off by bribing the jury, the first bribery of this kind in 
Athenian history (Diod. 13.64.6; Ath. Pol. 27.5). Anytus had been a lover of the young 
Alcibiades (Plut. A/c. 4). After the war he was one of the moderates associated with 
Theramenes (Ath. Pol. 34.3) and went into exile with Thrasybulus in opposition to the 
Thirty (Xen. 2.3.42, 44). In 399 he was one of the three accusers of Socrates (Plato, 
Apology 18b). We may assume that he was a moderate in 410/9 as well, and the charge 
against him may have been part of the democratic assault against political opponents. 

"Diod. 13.65.1-2. For the date, see Busolt, GG III:2, 1554, n. 1. 
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annoying but of no great strategic importance. The fate of Athens 
would be decided in the Aegean and the straits, but the year 409 also 
brought a reversal to the Athenians in this area. The Spartans sent a 
fleet of twenty-five ships to Ionia under their new admiral, Cratesip- 
pidas. The Chian exiles persuaded him to restore them and drive out 
their opponents, and in this way Chios returned to Spartan control. 
The newly exiled anti-Spartan Chians then established a base at Atar- 
neus on the opposite mainland from which they launched attacks on 
their homeland.” 

These losses were troubling, but much more serious was Athens’ 
failure to provide its generals in the straits the resources with which 
to exploit the great victory at Cyzicus. That victory had driven the 
enemy fleet from Hellespontine waters, but vital cities such as Sestos, 
Byzantium, and Chalcedon remained in hostile hands. Immediately 
after the battle at Cyzicus, Pharnabazus had given the Spartans en- 
couragement and money to build another fleet as great as the one 
destroyed."* Unless the Athenians recaptured the ports, they would 
be compelled to fight more naval battles to win control of the narrow 
seas once again. Without more resources, moreover, they could not 
attempt to regain the lost cities of the Aegean and with them the lost 
imperial income. Yet between December of 411 and April or May of 
409 Thrasyllus remained in Athens, and between the spring of 410 
and the winter of 409/8 the generals in the Hellespont did nothing of 
note.” Why did the Athenians fail to supply Thrasyllus with the forces 
he requested and send him out to reinforce the generals in the summer 
of 410? 

One explanation that has been offered involves political motives." 
It assumes a major split between the generals in the Hellespont— 
Theramenes, Alcibiades, and Thrasybulus—with supporters of the 
departed Five Thousand on the one side against the restored democrats 
and their favorite general, Thrasyllus, on the other side. In this view, 
the very greatness of the victory at Cyzicus worked against the vic- 


Diod. 13.65.3-4. 

"Xen. 1.1.24—-26. 

"See Andrewes' brief statement of Ferguson's chronology, also accepted here: "The 
battle of Kyzikos in March or April 410, Thrasyllos' expedition to lonia in summer 
409, the recovery of Byzantium and Kalchedon in 408, Alkibiades' return to Athens 
in 407, the battle of Notion late in 407 or early in 406" (JHS LXXIII [1953], 2). 

"Andrewes, JHS LXXIII (1953), 2-9. Bloedow (Alcibiades, 57, n. 332) accepts the 
general interpretation while rejecting its belief in Alcibiades’ leading position after 
Cyzicus. 
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torious generals, for it freed the democrats from their fear of the enemy 
that alone made them tolerate the Five Thousand. “The first thought 
of the restored democrats was to safeguard themselves against another 
revolution, and they were in no mood to be fair to the men of the 
5ooo.”’’ As part of the plan they held new elections for generals, 
choosing ten loyal democrats and "passing over Alkibiades and Ther- 
amenes, probably Thrasybulus also. "* They did not recall the generals 
in the Hellespont but allowed them to continue to operate in that 
region for the next few years with an "irregular" command. The second 
part of the democratic political scheme was to send out Thrasyllus at 
the head of an armed force in 409 not to the Hellespont but to Ionia. 
“The expedition to Ionia was their solution to the problem, and had 
an ideological as well as a purely military purpose: no doubt Thrasyllos 
honestly hoped to damage the Spartans and recover a rich area for 
Athens, but he also wanted to improve the city's position against the 
victors of Kyzikos, to show that loyal democratic generals could win 
their victories, too. "7? 

This explanation is ingenious but mistaken. We have little reason 
to believe that there was a significant political division between the 
city of Athens and its generals in the Hellespont from 410 to 407. 
Although the argument from silence cannot be decisive here, we must 
notice that none of our ancient sources speaks of such a rift. On the 
contrary, both Xenophon and Diodorus show all three of the generals 
in question leading Athenian forces on land and sea in each of the 
years between 410/9 and 408/7 without suggesting any change in their 
status. Apart from the facts, it hardly seems likely that the democrats 
in Athens would have been at odds with the thoroughly democratic 
fleet and its generals. One of those generals was Thrasybulus, the 
leader, in collaboration with Thrasyllus, of the defense of democracy 
on Samos: he had sworn his troops on that island to an oath in defense 
of democracy even before democracy returned to Athens. Why should 
the Athenian democrats trust him less than Thrasyllus?? Alcibiades 
was different, but he, too, like Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, had been 
elected general by the fleet at Samos.*' The speaker in Lysias’ speech 


" Andrewes, JHS LXXIII (1953), 4. 

"Ibid. 

?'Ibid., 4-5. 

Xen. 1.3.3, 1.4.8-9; Diod. 13.64.2—3, 66.1, 68.1. See Fornara, Generals, 68—69. 
“See above, 169-173. 

“See above, 178. 
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On the Property of Aristophanes tells his audience: “I think you know that 
Alcibiades was general for four or five years in a row,” a statement 
that could only refer to the period we are considering and one that is 
not tendentious." Neither he nor his audience appear to know that 
Alcibiades' office was in any way irregular. How, indeed, could the 
Athenians remove him from his position, confirmed by formal election 
in Athens, without insulting and alienating the democratic sailors and 
soldiers in the Hellespont? Like Alcibiades, Theramenes, too, was 
different but in another way: he had been elected only by the Five 
Thousand, not by the democratic fleet, but that disability would easily 
have been eased by the loyal and effective exercise of his command 
under the restored democracy and thoroughly obliterated by his mag- 
nificent performance at Cyzicus. He was one of the generals who 
independently negotiated an agreement with Pharnabazus on behalf 
of Athens in 408. Thrasyllus, presumably, was on the scene, yet no 
one appears to have objected to an "irregular" general participating in 
so formal an act, one that was not later repudiated.” What, moreover, 
would be gained by declaring the generals “irregular” while leaving 
them in command of troops who might be turned against the offending 
democratic politicians in Athens? There was no reason in the world 
for the Athenians to estrange their successful generals and their loyal 
men at this time. There is no reason, therefore, to believe in new 


"Lys. 19.52. 

“Diod. 13.66.35; Xen. 1.3.8; Plut. Alc. 31.1. Only Diodorus mentions Theramenes 
by name, but he is obviously one of the generals included by the other sources. See 
the valuable article by M. Amit in LAC XLII (1973), 436-457. 

** Andrewes recognizes this difficulty and answers it as follows: “A new board of 
generals was elected, passing over Alkibiades and Theramenes, probably Thrasyboulos 
also. But it was a more tricky matter actually to replace these men in their command, 
for the fleet itself had chosen Alkibiades and Thrasyhoulos, and under them and 
Theramenes had just won an exhilarating victory, so that it was not clear that the fleet 
would be willing to obey the democrats' commanders and send Alkibiades and Ther- 
amenes home to face Kleophon. Their prospects in Athens would be at least uncertain, 
a matter of balancing the prestige of Kyzikos, some months past, against the immediate 
hostility of the democrats to the sooo. But this fleet, possibly loyal to its victorious 
generals, was in possession of the sea passage through the Hellespont, without which 
Athens would starve. So the democrats, prudently, did not try to recall the generals— 
but neither did they send them reinforcements” (JHS LXXIII [1953], 4). 

This seems a very forced interpretation of events. It implies that the democrats at 
Athens were both foolish and unpatriotic: foolish because they would have risked 
offending the generals and their men by declaring them "irregular" without depriving 
them of their power; unpatriotic because they would have failed to exploit the victory 
at Cyzicus, thereby endangering the safety of Athens, merely for their own political 
benefit. There is no hint of any such attitudes in the sources and no reason to believe 
in it except for Andrewes' hypothesis. 
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elections of generals after the regular ones that were held under the 
Five Thousand in the spring of 410.*° Finally, there is no reason to 
think that domestic political considerations governed Athenian military 
policy in the summer of 410. 

Moreover, such an assumption about the influence of domestic pol- 
itics is unnecessary, for the Athenians had good and sufficient reasons 
to wait until 409 to send out a new force and to send it to Ionia before 
going to the Hellespont. A body of fifty triremes, 5,000 of its rowers 
equipped as peltasts and light-armed, mobile infantrymen; 1,000 ho- 
plites; and 100 cavalry—the forces actually sent in 409—all together 
would be composed of 11,100 men.” Even if all were paid at the low, 
post-Sicily rate of 3 obols daily, the cost would be almost 3o talents 
a month, and the fleet could not set sail without several months' salary 
in hand. There would also be troop- and horse-carriers for the hoplites 
and cavalry, and the state would have to provide the peltasts with 
weapons. In mid-summer of 410, however, the treasury was almost 
empty.” But during the year, money became available from various 


**Andrewes’ belief in a new election is not supported by the evidence he adduces 
but depends on accepting his general view of the situation. Of Theramenes he says: 
"He could hardly feel friendly towards the radical democrats or they towards him, 
and it is most unlikely that he was elected general in these years" (JHS LXXIII [:953], 
4). (1) Against this is the undoubted fact that Theramenes held commands in each year 
in question. If they were "irregular," only modern theorists say so. Alcibiades, as we 
have seen, also held commands every one of those years, but Andrewes excludes him 
from the board of generals for 410/9 on the grounds that another general for that year, 
Pasiphon, came from his tribe. (2) But the evidence is clear that the presence of two 
men from the same tribe on the board of generals was more frequent than infrequent 
in the years between 441/40 and 412/11. In that stretch we know of eight or nine 
doublets. There are three years in which we find two sets of doublets and one in which 
there was a doublet and a triplet (Fornara, Generals, 71). Nothing, therefore, can be 
concluded from the fact adduced, much less the following statement: "It is to be 
presumed that the restored democracy held fresh elections, cancelling or passing over 
any appointments the 5000 made for 410/9" (Andrewes, JHS LXXIII [1953], 6). (3) 
Andrewes' other evidence against Alcibiades' generalship is that he was nervous about 
returning to Athens in 407 and that Xenophon refers to him as being an exile (pheugonta) 
while away from Athens. As we have seen, these matters can both be explained as the 
result of Alcibiades' legal situation and his legitimate fear of prejudice against him by 
some Athenians. They need say nothing about his generalship. As to Thrasybulus, 
Andrewes proposes no evidence against his legitimate command in these years, saying 
only that he was no extreme democrat and may be presumed to share the equivocal 
position of his two colleagues. None of the evidence adduced proves what it intends 
to prove. 

Xen. 1.1.34, 1.2.1; Diodorus (13.64. 1) gives the number of ships as only thirty, 
but Xenophon appears to be better informed about this expedition. 

"Ferguson, Treasurers, 38, cited by McCoy, AJP XCVIII (1977), 277. 
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sources and allowed the treasurers to disburse funds for military and 
other purposes.” There is also considerable reason to doubt that the 
Athenians had as many as fifty triremes available for the campaign in 
410.” Practical considerations, therefore, required the Athenians to 
delay the reinforcements. 

In the summer of 409, Thrasyllus finally set out with his force but 
not to the Hellespont. Instead, he sailed for Samos before launching 
an attack on the Ionian mainland.” The decision to go there has raised 
questions among modern scholars,” but it should not be surprising. 
Thrasyllus had been sent to Athens from the Hellespont in the winter 
of 411/10 after the battle at Sestos to ask for reinforcements.” Then 
there would have been good reason to send a force to the Hellespont 
immediately, had the Athenians been able to do so. In the spring of 
410, after Cyzicus, it still would have been important to send a force 
directly to that theater of warfare before the Spartans could restore 
their navy, but as we have seen, Athenian resources were not yet up 
to the challenge. By the summer of 409, however, the strategic situation 
had changed. The Athenians in the Hellespont no longer faced im- 
mediate danger, as they had after Sestos, nor did they confront an 
extraordinary opportunity, for the Spartans once again had a fleet. A 
delay of a month or so in beginning the campaign in the Hellespont 
was not crucial. On the other hand, there were attractive prospects in 
Ionia. Tissaphernes' satrapy must have appeared very vulnerable; he 
had thoroughly alienated the Spartans on whose forces he had previ- 
ously relied, and in any case, they were off in the straits where they 
had other concerns. Three Greek cities in his province—Miletus, Cni- 
dus, and Antandros—had ejected his garrisons.** Moreover, in most 
cities there were Atticizers waiting to reverse policy if the Athenians 
gained even temporary successes." Victories in Ionia would restore 
Athenian control, bring money into Athenian coffers, and build a 


McCoy, AJP XCVIII (1977), 277-278. 

”Ibid., 273, n. 39. 

"Xen. 1.2.1; Diodorus (13.64.1) omits the early stages of the expedition and begins 
his account with the attack on Ephesus. 

??]t is a central point in Andrewes’ argument (JHS LXXIII [1953], 2-9). See also 
McCoy (AJP XCVIII [1977], 279—281), who follows Andrewes in accepting a political 
explanation for the choice of Ionia. 

*Xen. 1.1.8. 

?*8.84; 108.4—5; 109.1. 

°**Meiggs, Athenian Empire, 371. For a good discussion of the situation, see McCoy, 
AJP XCVIII (1977), 281-282. 
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victorious momentum. All of these results would be useful in prepa- 
ration for what could then be a final confrontation with the enemy in 
the straits. 

Even so, there is no reason to believe that the Athenians neglected 
the needs of their forces in the Hellespont when they sent Thrasyllus 
to Ionia in 409. His forces were precisely those needed by Alcibiades 
and Theramenes, and Thrasyllus’ actions are consistent with the view 
that his orders required him to move on to the straits after his activities 
in Ionia. Such a double mission was in no way unusual for Athenian 
commanders. In the winter of 433/32, Archestratus was sent to Ma- 
cedonia with orders to secure Potidaea along the way; in 429 an Athe- 
nian fleet was ordered to bring help to Phormio at Naupactus and to 
set matters right in Crete along the way; in 425 Sophocles and Eu- 
rymedon were sent with a fleet to Sicily with orders to perform services 
on the Peloponnesian coast and at Corcyra before they arrived.” We 
need not doubt, therefore, that Thrasyllus’ orders covered both Ionia 
and the Hellespont. 

Thrasyllus set out at the beginning of summer, perhaps early in 
June of 409.” His first stop was Samos, where he spent three days. 
From there he sailed against Pygela, on the coast just to the south of 
Ephesus (see Map 3). He devastated the countryside before attacking 
the town wall. But the ravaging provided warning and time for the 
Milesians to send a relief force. The Athenians were caught unaware, 
and the Milesian column found the Athenians scattered, not in battle 
order, and pursued the exposed peltasts. The remaining Athenians, 
hoplites and peltasts, rallied and came to the rescue, killing most of 
the Milesians and capturing 200 enemy shields abandoned in flight. 
They set up a trophy to celebrate their triumph, but it was a hollow 
victory. The walls of Pygela stood, and the city remained in enemy 
hands.” The next day the Athenians sailed to Notium, on the coast 
to the northwest of Ephesus. From there they marched inland to Col- 
ophon and brought that city back under Athenian control. They were 
in a good position to attack Ephesus, the main target in the area, and 
would have been in even a better position had they taken Pygela, 


1.57.6; 2.85.4—6; 4.2.3. 

?'Xen. 1.2.1. Busolt (GG III:2, 1549) places the start of the campaign at the beginning 
of June, but Meyer GdA IV, 323) puts it in May. “The beginning of summer" 
(&pxop.évov tod 6épovs) suits June better. Both place the events in 410, which is a year 
too early. 

“Xen. 1.2.2-3. 
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which would have allowed them to threaten the city from two direc- 
tions. Instead of making an immediate assault, however, they contin- 
ued inland to Lydia, where they did much damage and collected a 
great deal of booty, but once again the failure of the commander to 
impose strict discipline proved costly. Stages, the Persian commander 
in the area, caught the Athenians scattered and in disarray, killed some, 
and would have done even more damage had not the Athenian cavalry 
come to the rescue. Thrasyllus turned back to the coast, intending to 
sail against Ephesus. 

Once again the ravaging and delay gave the enemy warning and 
time to rally its troops. It was not until the seventeenth day after the 
raid that Thrasyllus set sail for Ephesus. By that time Tissaphernes 
was on the scene with a large army, swelled by the crews of twenty- 
five Syracusan ships and two from Selinus, for the Carthaginian attack 
on Sicily had not yet begun. Tissaphernes used the time well, sending 
horsemen into the countryside, urging the people of the neighborhood 
“to come to the aid of Artemis." We should not forget that the last 
event reported by Thucydides is Tissaphernes' sacrifice to Artemis at 
Ephesus.'? We may be sure that it was public and well advertised. 
The satrap must have carefully nourished a reputation for piety toward 
the Greek gods and especially Artemis of the Ephesians. His appeal, 
therefore, will have been both plausible and effective. Thrasyllus 
landed at daybreak and split his forces: he landed his hoplites on one 
side of the city, at the foot of Mt. Coressus, and the other troops near 
a marsh on the opposite side. This may have seemed a clever strategy 
to Thrasyllus, but it turned out to be disastrous. The enemy concen- 
trated its forces and attacked the hoplites first, routing them, killing 
about a hundred, and driving the rest to the sea. Then they turned 
their full force against the troops by the marsh, once again routing the 
Athenians and killing another 300. The Ephesians set up two trophies, 
one at each battle site, and gave prizes for valor to the Sicilians, who 
had especially distinguished themselves, and to individuals among 
them for particularly conspicuous bravery. "°" 


*Ibid., 4-6. 

8. 109. 

Xen. 1.2.10. All of the Sicilians were invited to settle in Ephesus as resident aliens 
freed from the taxes other such metics paid. Later, when the Carthaginians destroyed 
Selinus, its people were offered Ephesian citizenship. See now the new papyrus frag- 
ment of P. published by L. Koenen in Studia Papyrologica XV (1976), 55-76. It agrees 
with the account of the other sources and adds some details. 
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The Athenians had to to ask for a truce to recover and bury their 
dead. They sailed back to Notium and from there northward to Lesbos 
and the Hellespont. They seem to have stayed at Lesbos throughout 
the rest of the summer and into the fall, for they did not reach the 
Hellespont until shortly before winter." What kept them there so 
long?'” The likeliest answer is that after his performance in Ionia, 
Thrasyllus was in no hurry to get to the Hellespont. Even more im- 
portant, he must have been influenced by the memory of his failure 
to prevent an enemy fleet from getting into the Hellespont in 411.'* 
After withdrawing from Ephesus, Thrasyllus probably took up a sta- 
tion at Lesbos to wait for the Syracusan fleet and to be sure to cut it 
off on its way north. He must have waited until fall before they 
appeared, and when they did, he was ready. From his anchorage in 
Methymna he spied the twenty-five Syracusan ships trying to make 
their way from Ephesus to the Hellespont. He attacked, capturing 
four ships and their full crews and driving the others back from where 
they came. ^* At least Thrasyllus had not made the same mistake twice. 

His expedition had regained Colophon for Athens and had collected 
some booty, but it had plainly failed in its main purpose: to regain 
Ephesus and its neighboring cities and thereby start a major movement 
toward the restoration of full Athenian control of Ionia. The campaign 
once again revealed the inexperience and inadequacy of Thrasyllus as 
a general. On two occasions, he had wasted time by ravaging the 
country and had allowed the enemy to prepare for his attack. Had he 
moved against Ephesus at once, before Tissaphernes could rally his 
forces and before the Sicilians could arrive, the Athenians might have 
taken the city as easily as they had recaptured Colophon. When he 


Ibid. 2.13—14. 

'Busolt (GG III:2, 1551) has seen the problem: “The trip of Thrasyllus to the 
Hellespont must not have been delayed merely by the pursuit [of enemy ships], but . 
also by other expeditions and whatever other troubles, for he joined Alcibiades at Sestos 
in the late fall of 410 [409 in our chronology ]." 

"See above, 216-217. 

Xen. 1.2.12-13. Thrasyllussentthe prisoners back to Athens, all except Alcibiades’ 
cousin of the same name, who was in exile because of his involvement in the scandals 
of 415 (Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 201). The text of Xenophon in all the manuscripts says 
that Thrasyllus had this man stoned to death (kxatéAevoev). The reading atédvcev 
has been suggested which would mean that Thrasyllus singled Alcibiades’ cousin out 
for especially favorable treatment and let him go. It is not possible to feel confident 
on this point; perhaps Alcibiades was on bad terms with his cousin, but it certainly 
seems unlikely that Thrasyllus would have deliberately angered the general in the 
Hellespont at this moment. 
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finally did attack against a fully prepared enemy, he chose a bad strat- 
egy that allowed the enemy to attack his divided forces with their own 
concentrated army, with dire and predictable results. The first major 
campaign launched by the restored democracy had failed in its first 
goal. It had lost 400 valuable hoplites of the 1,000 who had started 
out; nonetheless, it arrived in the Hellespont otherwise intact. To- 
gether with the Athenians already there, Thrasyllus’ corps was a for- 
midable force that might still accomplish great things under more 
experienced and abler leaders. 


II. The Return of Alcibiades 


The battle of Cyzicus took place in April or May of 410. In the next 
month or two, the generals in the Straits exploited their victory, chiefly 
by establishing a customs-house at Chrysopolis (see Map 9).' For about 
eighteen months thereafter they appear to have done little of note. 
With the Spartans swept from the sea, future tasks of importance would 
require more hoplites than they had and cavalry to protect them against 
the able horsemen of Pharnabazus.’ They could, therefore, do little 
until reinforcements arrived. The Spartans used the lull in action as 
best they could. Over the winter of 410/9, they built new ships at 
Antandrus with Pharnabazus’ money and timber from Mt. Ida, and 
their Syracusan allies helped fortify the city against attack.’ Pasippidas, 
the admiral who succeeded Mindarus, also gathered ships from Sparta’s 
allies, before being sent into exile for intriguing with Tissaphernes.* 
Inthe summer of 410, after Agis’ abortive raid on Athens, the Spartans 
decided to strengthen their control of the Bosporus. They sent Clear- 
chus, the Spartan who was Byzantium's proxenos, the representative of 


'See above, 244-245. 

"Andrewes (JHS LXXIII [1953], 2) rightly emphasizes the importance of hoplites 
for the campaigns the Athenians needed to fight after Cyzicus, but he says nothing of 
the cavalry, which was also necessary. Pharnabazus' cavalry had helped save the Pel- 
oponnesian army fleeing from the Athenians, who had no cavalry, at Abydos in the 
winter of 411/10 (Xen. 1.1.6-7). At Lampsacus in the winter of 409/8, Pharnabazus 
commanded a large cavalry force, but the Athenian cavalry brought by Thrasyllus 
allowed them to fight if off (Xen. 1.2.16). 

*Xen. 1.1.24-6. Early in 408 they also built some new ships at Byzantium (Xen. 
1.3.17). 

*Xen. 1.1.32; 1.3.17. 
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that city’s interests at Sparta, through the Hellespont to improve the 
defense of Chalcedon and Byzantium on either side of the entrance to 
the Black Sea. He took a force of Megarians and other allies on fifteen 
ships that were “troopships rather than warships.” Three of them were 
destroyed by the Athenian patrol guarding the Hellespont, but the 
others got through to Byzantium.’ 

The arrival of Thrasyllus in November or December of 409 finally 
gave the Athenians the opportunity to resume the initiative, but co- 
ordination of the two forces was not easily accomplished. Alcibiades 
and Thrasyllus seem to have worked together well enough, but their 
troops had more difficulty. When Alcibiades tried to integrate them 
into a single unit, the veterans of the battles in the straits refused to 
allow Thrasyllus’ men within their ranks. This has been seen as the 
result of political rivalry between the generals,’ but there is no reason 
to take this position. The ancient writers give an explanation that is 
perfectly understandable; Xenophon tells us that the old soldiers, who 
were undefeated, refused to mingle with the newcomers, who came 
fresh from defeat, and Plutarch fills in the details: The men of the 
Hellespont had heard about the defeat at Ephesus and about the Ephe- 
sians erecting a bronze trophy of victory "to the shame of the Athe- 
nians." These were the things with which the troops of Alcibiades 
reproached the men of Thrasyllus, and "exalting themselves and their 
general, they refused to share physical exercises with them or to allow 
them into their part of the camp.” If we add to these feelings the 
resentment at Thrasyllus’ long delay in arriving, we need no further 
explanation of what took place. In spite of this rift, the two generals 
moved the Athenian forces to Lampsacus on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont. It was a good location from which to launch raids into the 
province of Pharnabazus and a good place from which to attack the 
main Spartan base at Abydos. With their newly acquired land forces 
added to their unchallenged navy, they could move down the coast 
and threaten the enemy from land and sea (see Map 5). During the 


*Xen. 1.1.35-36. 

“Diodorus (13.64.4) shows them cooperating smoothly. 

?W. J. McCoy (AJP XCVIII [1977], 284), for instance, says "there can be little doubt 
(especially in light of the events of 407 and 406) that Alcibiades continued to view 
Thrasyllus with suspicion and contempt — and perhaps the feeling was mutual." In 
fact, we have no reason to believe there was friction between the generals in 408, 
whatever might have happened later. Such evidence as there is points to their 
collaboration. 

*Xen. 1.2.15; Plut. Ak. 29.1-2. 
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winter of 409/8, the two contingents worked together to fortify Lamp- 
sacus and turn it into a secure center for operations. 

When all was ready, the Athenians attacked Abydos. Success would 
deprive the Spartans of their only base on the Hellespont and give 
Athens full control of that waterway. The battle seems to have un- 
folded as follows: Thrasyllus made the first assault, having been sent 
ahead by sea with thirty ships. Pharnabazus discovered what was 
happening and came to the rescue of Abydos with a large force of both 
infantry and cavalry. He arrived after Thrasyllus’ force had landed 
and launched an attack against him. Alcibiades appears to have traveled 
over land at the head of the Athenian cavalry, accompanied by 120 
hoplites under the command of an officer named Menander. The Athe- 
nians seem to have timed his arrival to catch Pharnabazus unaware, 
while the satrap was engaged with Thrasyllus’ force. He defeated the 
Persian and drove his army to flight, pursuing the enemy until the fall 
of darkness. The Athenians set up a trophy and exploited the victory 
by raiding the territory of Pharnabazus and collecting a considerable 
quantity of booty. Perhaps the plan had been to take the city by a 
double assault from land and sea before the Persian force could arrive, 
and Pharnabazus' quick appearance saved the city, in spite of his defeat; 
our sources do not say. However that may be, the Athenians did not 
achieve the main purpose of the expedition: Abydos remained in Spar- 
tan hands. One happy outcome of the affair, however, was that the 
rift in the Athenian army was healed: “The two factions were united 
and returned to camp together with mutual good will and joy."? 

In the spring of 408, the Athenians, united and confident, set out 
to drive the enemy from the Bosporus and gain free passage to the 
Black Sea. Byzantium, on the European shore, had revolted from the 
Athenians in the summer of 411.'° Chalcedon, on the opposite shore, 
had defected at some unspecified time before the Athenian assault. 
The Spartans had occupied it and had posted a garrison to defend it 
under the harmost, or governor, Hippocrates. '' From his base nearby 
at Chrysopolis, Theramenes began laying waste to Chalcedonian ter- 


°No single source tells the full story of the battle. The account offered here is 
constructed from the versions of Xenophon (1.2.15—17), Plutarch (Ak. 29.2-3), and 
Diodorus (13.64.4), who regularly confuses Thrasybulus with Thrasyllus. All three 
seem to have accurate information about the battle, but none of them has all of the 
facts or even all of those available to us. The final quotation is from Plut. Ak. 29.2. 
8.80.2—3. 
"Xen. 1.3.5; Plut. Alc. 29.6. 
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ritory even before the arrival of the main Athenian force. Alcibiades 
and Thrasyllus left an adequate garrison to guard Lampsacus and sailed 
for the Bosporus. When they joined forces and made camp before 
Chalcedon, the combined fleet may have reached a total of almost 190 
ships." On learning of the vast armada sailing against them, the Chal- 
cedonians turned over what remained of their portable property to 
their friendly neighbors, the Thracians of Bithynia, for safekeeping. 
Alcibiades took a force of infantry and cavalry, marching them along 
the shore protected by the fleet, into Bithynian territory. The fright- 
ened Bithynians surrendered the booty on demand, agreed to a treaty, 
and were not heard from again." 

The entire army then turned to the siege of Chalcedon. The Athe- 
nians constructed a wooden wall running from the Bosporus to the 
Sea of Marmora. This enclosed the Chalcedonians within a triangle 
of land, with the Athenian army and the wooden palisade between 
them and the Persians. The Athenians were free to throw most of 
their force against the city, since the wall, manned by only a few men, 
could hold off Pharnabazus. Since the Athenian fleet controlled the 
seas, the encirclement was complete. Hippocrates, the Spartan harmost 
of the city, chose to march his hoplites out and offer battle, and Thra- 
syllus led the main force of Athenian hoplites against him. The battle 
was hard-fought and, for a long time, confined to the two hoplite 
phalanxes. Pharnabazus had a large force of infantry and cavalry, but 
the wall kept him from using them to good effect. Alcibiades was once 
again in command of the cavalry and a small body of hoplites and 
joined the battle only after it had been long in progress; whether or 
not he waited intentionally, we cannot tell. In any case, his intervention 
was valuable; Hippocrates was killed and his army forced to flee. The 
battle, however, was not decisive, for the defending army made good 
its escape to the city, closed its gates, and continued the siege. Alci- 
biades did not stay to see it through to the end but went off instead 
to seek money on the Hellespontine shores, leaving the last chapter to 
Theramenes and Thrasyllus.'* 


"Xen. 1.3.1-2; Diod. 13.66.1; Plut. Ak. 29.3. For the calculation of Athenian 
numbers, see Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 281, n. 4. 

"Xen. 1.3.2-4; Plut. Alc. 29.3. Busolt (GG III:2, 1556 n. 2) doubts Diodorus’ story 
that Theramenes wasted the territory of Chalcedon before the arrival of the main force, 
but E. F. Bloedow (Alcibiades Reexamined [Wiesbaden, 1973], 60, n. 350) shows there 
is no reason for disbelief. 

'*This account is based mainly on Xenophon (1.3.4-8). Diodorus (13.66.1—3) and 
Plutarch (Alc. 30.1) offer brief descriptions that add nothing of value. 
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Scholars have thought that at this point the fate of Chalcedon was 
sealed, that it was only a matter of time before it fell," but Pharnabazus 
and his large army of infantry and cavalry, strong and frustrated, was 
only a short distance away at the sanctuary of Heracles in Chalcedonian 
territory. There could be no certainty that they would not find a way 
to get through the fence and present the besieging Athenians with a 
challenge from two directions. Perhaps these circumstances help ex- 
plain the action the remaining Athenian generals took after the de- 
parture of Alcibiades. They negotiated a treaty with Pharnabazus on 
behalf of Chalcedon containing the following terms: the Chalcedonians 
would pay the tribute they had been accustomed to paying before their 
defection as well as the arrears that had accumulated; Pharnabazus 
himself would pay the Athenians 20 talents and would conduct Athe- 
nian ambassadors to the Great King; in return the Athenians swore 
not to attack the Chalcedonians or the territory of Pharnabazus until 
those ambassadors returned. The generals and Pharnabazus swore the 
required oaths to approve the treaty, but the satrap insisted that Al- 
cibiades must swear too. When the latter returned, he refused merely 
to add his oath to the ones sworn by his colleagues and insisted that 
he would swear to Pharnabazus only if the satrap did the same to him. 
Each finally swore the oath in the presence of representatives of the 
other, and the deed was done.” 

The Athenian negotiations with Pharnabazus reveal much about the 
situation in 408 and also raise important questions. They show that 
the Athenian generals in the Hellespont were cooperating and acting 
without any distinction of status, for the sources say nothing of any 
disagreement among them in undertaking such important and novel 
actions. Diodorus attributes the agreement to Theramenes, but Thra- 
syllus was also present and must have approved of and taken part in 


“E.g., Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 282; and Amit, LAC XLII (1973), 440. 

"Xenophon (1.3.8—12), Diodorus (13.66.3), and Plutarch (Alc. 31.1—2) all tell the 
story somewhat differently. Xenophon's account is the fullest and most satisfactory, 
and I follow it, with one addition. Xenophon says the Athenians swore "not to make 
war on the Chalcedonians." Plutarch, however, says nothing about Chalcedonians, 
reporting that the Athenians promised "not to harm the territory of Pharnabazus." 
Scholars, without any manuscript support, have suggested that a scribal error is re- 
sponsible for the reading we have and propose to substitute Pharnabazus for the Chal- 
cedonians to make the account agree with Plutarch (see Grote, VIII, 132 with n. 3; 
Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 285, n. 2; M. Amit, LAC XLII [1973], 456). I see no good reason 
to do so. Instead, I suggest that the Athenians promised to refrain from attacking either 
party, which in fact they did, going off at once to the siege of Byzantium. Xenophon 
and Plutarch simply reported different clauses of the treaty. 
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the negotiations.” The events also show that Alcibiades was not the 
supreme commander of the Athenian forces in the Hellespont and the 
other generals his subordinates. They clearly undertook an important 
action without his knowledge or participation.’ On the other hand, 
Alcibiades obviously had a special, if informal, position, especially in 
the eyes of the Persians. Pharnabazus clearly did not think the treaty 
would be binding without his approval, and Alcibiades took full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to display his own importance both to the 
Persians and his own forces. 

The agreement itself, however, is the most interesting development. 
Its novel and surprising character has confused modern scholars about 
the events themselves as well as their significance." Normally, when 
the Athenians reconquered a rebellious ally, they required it to return 
to their control, often under a new constitution supported by Athenian 
officials and sometimes a garrison. If they did not regain physical 
control, they did collect tribute. The arrangement with Chalcedon 
kept the Athenians out of the city but gave them the tribute, arrears, 
and what amounted to an indemnity paid by Pharnabazus on behalf 
of the city. The Athenians were glad to accept the arrangement because 
it gave them at once the money they badly needed and promised them 
more in the future; it spared them the necessity of a difficult and costly 
siege and freed them to move against Byzantium, crucial for control 
of the Bosporus; finally, the arrangement was only temporary, until 
Negotiations with the Great King could be completed. Pharnabazus 
agreed because it spared him a siege and a battle he was not eager to 
undertake, without losing control of a city that neither he nor the 
Great King wanted to lose. No one could be sure how long the Athe- 
nian discussions with the Great King might take or how they would 


"Diodorus says that ot 8€ wept Tov Oepayevnv made the treaty (13.66.3). He has 
a tendency to magnify the role of Theramenes, and his words may mean that Ther- 
amenes alone was involved. However, they may mean “Theramenes and the other 
Athenian generals.” I take it in the latter sense, but even if Diodorus intended the 
former, we must believe that Thrasyllus was also involved. 

"Bloedow (A/cibiades, 62, n. 364) makes the excellent point that "the fact that Al- 
cibiades went for money shows that he cannot have anticipated the agreement with 
Pharnabazus, for the latter agreed to pay the Athenians 20 talents . . . a sum that would 
have offset the need to go in search of more funds.” 

Most scholars, for instance, have said that Chalcedon fell into Athenian hands at 
this time. Amit, however (LAC XLII [1973], 445—446), who provides a list of scholarly 
opinion on the subject, has shown that it remained free under the protection of Phar- 
nabazus. My own understanding of the events discussed here owes much to his im- 
portant article. 
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work out, but meanwhile the satrap could hold onto Chalcedon and 
hope that the delay would turn events in his favor. That prospect was 
easily worth 20 talents. 

Even more interesting is the Athenian decision to negotiate with the 
Great King. After the Athenians had rejected the Spartan peace offer, 
why were their generals willing to talk peace with the Persians? What 
made them think that the Great King would be interested, and what 
terms could they have had in mind? The Athenians, as we have seen, 
rejected the peace with Sparta because they did not trust the Spartans, 
because they had hopes of winning a better and more secure peace by 
further fighting, and because they hoped to persuade the Persians to 
abandon their allies by victories yet to come.?? Peace with Sparta, 
moreover, need not bring peace with Persia. If, on the other hand, 
the Athenians could make peace with the Persians, “the King would 
cease to furnish money to the Spartans, the Athenians had every reason 
to believe that Sparta would be forced to renounce the war at sea, and 
in Greece itself the Athenians could obtain very much more favorable 
terms.""' Their unbroken successes since Cynossema must have per- 
suaded the Athenians that the time had come to see whether the Per- 
sians were ready to come to terms, and they determined to do so by 
negotiating with the Great King himself, not through untrustworthy 
or impotent satraps serving as intermediaries. They might hope for 
success not only because their recent victories had shown the vanity 
of counting on the Spartans to win at sea, regardless of Persian financial 
support, but also because of recent Spartan behavior. By now the 
Persians must have known of the Spartans’ offer of a separate peace 
with Athens, a clear violation of their treaty with Persia. That action 
showed them to be not only incompetent but also unreliable allies and 
might be considered reason enough for the Great King to desist from 
supporting them further and to seek an accommodation with Athens. 

It is harder to see what terms might be acceptable to both sides. 
The suggestion has been made that the temporary arrangement in 
respect to Chalcedon was meant to serve as a model for a general 
settlement between Athens and Persia that would see the Athenians 
abandon the Greek cities of Asia Minor by letting them come under 
Persian rule again but, at the same time, would allow the Athenians 
to collect the money they needed and maintain free access to the Black 


See above, 250-251. 
? Amit, LAC XLII (1973), 453. 
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Sea.” Even without the benefit of hindsight, however, which tells us 
that the negotiations failed, we would find it hard to believe that the 
two sides could reach agreement. The cities of Asia Minor were not 
of much profit to the Great King if they did not pay him tribute. The 
model, moreover, of cities nominally under Persian rule but paying 
tribute to a foreign power would be glaring evidence of Persian weak- 
ness and a bad example for other subjects of the Great King. The 
Athenians, therefore, could hardly expect the Great King to continue 
to allow his subject cities to pay Athens for very long after the war 
was over. The Athenians may have been moved to seek out the Great 
King because they had heard of a Spartan mission to Susa led by 
Boeotius.’* Perhaps they wanted to forestall closer cooperation between 
the Spartans and Persians. On perhaps they were unduly elated by 
their victories and overestimated the Great King’s eagerness for peace. 
Possibly, they were more realistic and were willing to make an un- 
satisfactory peace with Persia that would free them to defeat the Spar- 
tans. After that they could return to recover the Greek cities of Asia, 
as they had done after the Persian War. In any case, they had little 
to lose by the attempt. 

After the agreement Chalcedon was in no position to interfere with 
the Athenians’ movement through the Bosporus, and their fort at Chry- 
sopolis further secured the Asiatic side of the passage for the Athenians. 
Meanwhile, Alcibiades had been gathering money and troops from 
among the Thracians of the Gallipoli Peninsula. On the way back he 
stopped to attack Selymbria, a city from which he extracted money 
after the battle of Cyzicus but which had not admitted him within its 
walls.’* The Athenian strategy called for the recovery of all coastal 
cities in the straits, so Alcibiades moved his whole force against Se- 
lymbria. Instead of imposing a lengthy and costly siege or attempting 
an assault that would almost surely be vain, Alcibiades used a com- 
bination of guile and generosity to gain control of Selymbria. In col- 
lusion with a pro-Athenian party within the city, he had the gates 
opened to him at night; rather than risk a fight with the terrified 


?]bid., 454-456. Amit does not make entirely clear the details of the settlement. 
Would the Athenians abandon the cities of lonia completely and not collect revenue 
from them? Would théy retain control of the cities in the Hellespont? Did they expect 
to continue indefinitely to collect revenue from cities that they did not physically 
control? 

PXen. 1.4.2. 

*Xen. 1.1.21. 
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inhabitants, he offered reasonable terms and imposed strict discipline 
on his Thracian troops to see that they were observed. No harm was 
done to the city or its citizens; the Athenians received more money, 
placed a garrison in the city, and swiftly moved on toward Byzan- 
tium." It was a skillful performance that saved time, money, and lives 
and also fully achieved its goal. This was the kind of warfare in which 
Alcibiades was most comfortable and in which he excelled. 

The next target was Byzantium, the remaining key needed to unlock 
the Bosporus and the route to the Black Sea. Theramenes and Thra- 
syllus had already brought their forces to its territory after concluding 
the treaty with Pharnabazus, and Alcibiades joined them from Selym- 
bria.” The Athenians disposed of considerable forces by the standards 
of the time: a massive fleet, unchallenged by the enemy; a hoplite force 
greatly enlarged by Alcibiades’ Thracians; a cavalry; and more money 
than they had enjoyed for some time."" Even so, to take a fortified city 
willing to resist was neither easy nor certain. The Athenians once 
again, as at Chalcedon, built a wall to cut off the city on the landward 
side while their fleet prevented access by sea, but once again, neither 
siege nor assault promised quick success. Byzantium was an important 
city with a large population. It was defended by Clearchus, a tough 
Spartan harmost who had been sent to take command in the summer 
of 411.” As usual, the commander was the only Spartiate sent so far 
from home, but he was accompanied by a corps of perioikoi and a few 
neodamodeis; a Megarian contingent under Helixus, the man who had 
brought Byzantium into rebellion; a force of Boeotians under Coera- 
tadas; and a body of mercenaries.’ The Athenians spent some time 
assaulting the city but with so little success that Clearchus felt secure 
enough to leave Byzantium in the hands of his subordinates and cross 
over to the Asiatic shore to meet Pharnabazus. His first purpose was 
to get money to pay his troops, but he also intended to put together 
a fleet from the few ships left behind by the deposed admiral Pasip- 
pidas, the new ships recently constructed at Antandrus, and the fleet 


^*| have followed the fullest account, that of Plutarch (A/c. 30.2—5), whose details 
seem worthy of credit. See also Xen. 1.3.10; and Diod. 13.66.3-4. 

“Xen. 1.3.14; Diod. 13.66.4; Plut. Alc. 31.2. Plutarch mentions only Alcibiades at 
Byzantium. Xenophon speaks of "the Athenians." Diodorus places Theramenes at 
Byzantium first, where Alcibiades joins him. No one names Thrasyllus, but Xenophon 
(1.4.10) makes it plain that he was on the scene until the end of the campaign. 

“See Bloedow, Alcibiades, 63. 

?*8.80.3; Diod. 13.40.6. 

?Xen. 1.3.15-16; Diod. 13.66.5. 
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under Agesandridas on the Thracian coast. With such a force he meant 
to draw the Athenians away from Byzantium by attacking their allies 
in the straits.’ 

Clearchus, however, had misjudged the situation in Byzantium. The 
siege was already having its effect on the civilians, who were suffering 
from hunger. The harmost, moreover, appears to have behaved with 
the harshness and arrogance typical of Spartans abroad and so to have 
alienated important Byzantines.’' These men were able to communi- 
cate with Alcibiades, and together they devised a clever plan. He 
promised Byzantium the same gentle treatment he had given Selym- 
bria, and the Byzantines agreed to let the Athenians enter the city on 
a fixed night. Then he circulated the story that new developments in 
Ionia required the Athenian forces to go there. On the afternoon of 
the agreed-upon day, the entire Athenian fleet sailed off, and the army 
marched a considerable distance from the city, presumably out of sight. 
After night fell the army stole back to within striking distance of the 
walls of Byzantium; meanwhile, the fleet sailed back into the harbor 
and began attacking the Peloponnesian boats moored there. The de- 
fenders rushed to the shore to bring help, leaving the walls unattended 
and most of the city without defense. Now the Byzantine plotters gave 
the signal to the waiting army of Alcibiades and Theramenes and let 
them into the city by placing ladders at the undefended walls. Even 
so, the enemy put up a stiff fight, aided as they were by most of the 
Byzantines who knew nothing of the plotters' agreement with the 
Athenians. Seeing that the struggle was going to be difficult, at the 
very least, Alcibiades saw to it that an announcement was made prom- 
ising that the Byzantines would not be harmed. That turned the tide 
of battle; the citizens changed sides and turned against the Peloponne- 
sian army, most of whom died fighting, although about 500 took refuge 
as suppliants in the temples. The victorious Athenians behaved with 
the same honor and restraint they had shown at Selymbria. No Byz- 
antines were killed or exiled. The city was restored to its status as an 
ally of Athens and presumably resumed paying its old tribute, but its 
autonomy was restored; that is, the Peloponnesian garrison and gov- 
ernor were removed, and no Athenians took their place. Even the 
Peloponnesian prisoners were treated correctly: they were disarmed 


?Xen. 1.3.17. 
? Xen. 1.3.18-19; Diod. 13.66.6. 
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and sent to Athens for judgment." The Athenians appear to have been 
consciously following a new policy of correctness and conciliation as 
they tried to restore control over their empire. The evidence suggests 
that at least Alcibiades and Theramenes and probably Thrasyllus 
shared in the formulation and execution of these strategies and policies. 
Probably, Alcibiades played the leading role in intriguing with the 
factions in the cities, and certainly, he came away with the lion’s share 
of the credit. 

As part of the agreement at Chalcedon, Pharnabazus had promised 
to conduct Athenian ambassadors to the Great King at Susa, and after 
the exchange of oaths with Alcibiades, he sent word that they should 
meet him at Cyzicus. The Athenians sent an embassy of five men 
accompanied by two Argives, no doubt because of the old ties of 
friendship between Argos and Persia. " During the siege of Byzantium, 
Pharnabazus was conducting this motley delegation into the interior 
but not very swiftly. At the onset of winter, they had reached only 
Gordium in Phrygia, where they received the news of the fall of 
Byzantium and waited until spring.'* Perhaps they were delayed by 
bad weather, but it may be that Pharnabazus was aware of the Spartan 
mission to Susa—possibly he may even have inspired it—and was 
procrastinating until its goal was accomplished.” Finally, after the 
beginning of spring, the journey toward Susa continued but not far, 
for the ambassadors from Athens soon encountered the Spartan em- 
bassy led by Boeotius. He was returning from a successful meeting 
with the Great King carrying the message that the Spartans had gotten 
everything they wanted from him. If proof of that assertion was 


*The foregoing account takes elements from Xenophon (1.3.14-22), Diodorus 
(13.66.4—67), and Plutarch (Ak. 31.2—6) but is closest to Diodorus’ detailed and per- 
suasive narrative. Plutarch tells much the same story, differing in some details. Xen- 
ophon omits the Athenian trick of mock withdrawal but gives a fuller account of the 
Peloponnesian side than do the others. 

“Xen. 1.3.13. Xenophon also says that Pasippidas, the condemned and exiled Spar- 
tan admiral, and Hermocrates, the Syracusan exile, and his brother went along on the 
journey. Amit (LAC XLII [1973], 454) may well be right in thinking that these exiles 
wereon a private mission meant to secure privileges for themselves for previous services 
rendered, but the text of Xenophon speaks of them as "ambassadors of the Lacedae- 
monians": Aakebaurovubv TpéoBeus. The problem would be alleviated if we accept 
the suggestion of deleting mpéoBeus. Otherwise, their presence on this mission is most 
puzzling. 

*Xen. 1.4.10. 

” That is the suggestion of Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 289. 

"Amit, LAC XLII (1973), 455. 
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needed, it was provided by Cyrus, the king’s son, who accompanied 
the Spartans and had come “to rule all the people on the coast and to 
fight alongside the Spartans. ”” Athenian hopes of an accommodation 
were dead. In retrospect, we know that the war had reached a decisive 
turning point. From here on the Persians would make a serious and 
continuing effort to support the Spartans and defeat the Athenians. 

The bad news, however, will not have reached Athens for some 
time. It had surely not reached the generals in the straits by the time 
they sailed out of the Hellespont, ultimately on their way to Athens 
in the spring of 407. The men under Alcibiades and Theramenes 
had not seen their homes since 411, and Thrasyllus’ crews had left 
Athens in the summer of 409. The conquest of Byzantium had freed 
the generals and their men to leave the straits, for they were now safely 
under Athenian control, except for Abydos, which was no threat with- 
out a Spartan fleet. All were eager to return, but for none was the 
need greater or the moment more opportune than for Alcibiades. He 
had last seen Athens in the summer of 413. His adventures had placed 
him in a situation in which neither Sparta and the cities of its alliance 
nor the Persian Empire were safe for him. His future hopes must rest 
on a return to Athens and the resumption of a public career in war 
and politics. 

Even after his arrival in the Athenian camp on Samos in 411, how- 
ever, his situation was precarious. He had been recalled by the efforts 
of a faction and especially by the efforts of one man, Thrasybulus, 
amidst widespread suspicion and annoyance. His election to the gen- 
eralship was irregular, since it came from the fleet at Samos, not in a 
regular election in Athens. Although his status was confirmed and he 
and other exiles were permitted to return, that action was taken by 
the short-lived government of the Five Thousand and might not be 
considered entirely valid by the restored democracy. The city still 
contained many of his enemies of various political opinions: democrats 
who distrusted his commitment to the Athenian democracy and who 


?Xen. 1.4.1-3. 

“Xenophon (1.4.5—7) tells us that Cyrus asked Pharnabazus to turn the Athenian 
ambassadors over to him, or at least to detain them, so that the Athenians would not 
know what was going on. He also says that Pharnabazus held them for three years. 
Amit (LAC XLII [1973], 452, n. 16) is right to find so long a period of captivity 
implausible. He suggests an emendation of the text to replace "three years" with "three 
months." Even if that is accepted, the Athenians will not have heard of the arrival of 
Cyrus and its significance until mid-summer of 407 at the earliest. 
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might have heard of his characterization of its form of government as 
"acknowledged foolishness";? the priestly colleges of the Eumolpidai 
and Kerykes, who had formally cursed him for mocking the sacred 
mysteries; individual competitors for political leadership and their sup- 
porters; and ordinary Athenians alienated by his defection and treason 
at Sparta and the harm he had done Athens. Alcibiades could never 
be sure that when he returned he would not be accused and brought 
to trial on some serious charge, real or invented, and condemned once 
again. Everything depended on the esteem in which he was held by 
influential Athenians and the masses and on the value for Athens he 
was thought to have. 

Winning victories was obviously not enough, for even after the key 
role he had played in the victory at Abydos and his brilliant perfor- 
mance at Cyzicus, he did not return home, although he could have 
done so. No doubt he was concerned about the risk of allowing others 
to gain the glory of further victories and putting his own in the shade, 
but there were risks in staying on as well. A long, unsuccessful siege 
or a military defeat at Chalcedon or Byzantium would have undone 
his accomplishments and left him in an unenviable position. No doubt 
his good work at Selymbria and Byzantium added to his reputation 
and confidence, but it may well be that the most important element 
in his decision to return came from an action in which he was not 
involved, the treaty of Chalcedon. When Pharnabazus refused to con- 
sider that treaty valid without the oath of Alcibiades, he gave the 
Athenian commander a unique opportunity that he used to full ad- 
vantage. By requiring the satrap to swear the oath again on equal terms 
with himself, Alcibiades dramatized the special stature he had in the 
eyes of the Persians at the very time when the Athenians had under- 
taken negotiations with the Great King, relying on the good offices of 
Pharnabazus to help them succeed. Alcibiades, therefore, was return- 
ing to Athens in the spring of 407 not only as a spectacularly successful 
general but also, once again, as the one man most likely to deprive the 
Spartans of Persian help. It appears to have been that combination of 
advantages that finally gave him the courage to set out for Athens. 

The Athenian commanders made careful provision to leave the 
northern theater of operations in good order. Thrasybulus went to the 
coast of Thrace with thirty ships. There he brought back under Athe- 
nian control the places that had gone over to the enemy, chief among 


6.89.6. 
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them the great island of Thasos. War, civil strife, and hunger had 
reduced the strength of the oligarchic, pro-Spartan, regime there and 
forced it to yield to the Athenians, assisted by their loyal allies, the 
Neapolitans of Thrace. The Thasians were compelled to restore the 
pro-Athenian exiles, accept a garrison, and return to the Athenian 
alliance. Thrasybulus also recovered Abdera, the most powerful city 
in Thrace, for the Athenians.” In the straits they left a force, adequate 
to hold what had been regained, under the command of Diodorus and 
Mantitheus.*' This freed Thrasyllus and Theramenes to return to Ath- 
ens with most of the fleet." Before all the others Alcibiades had left 
the Hellespont with twenty ships, sailing straight for Samos. From 
there he did not go directly to Athens but sailed far to the south and 
east to Caria. There, he collected 100 talents and sailed back to Samos. 
The money, no doubt, would increase the warmth of his welcome in 
Athens, but still he delayed his return. From Samos he went to Paros 
and from there to Gytheum, the main Spartan naval base in Laconia. 
He observed the thirty ships he had heard the Spartans were building 
there but took no action against them. By now it was probably May— 
why the delay?” 

Xenophon’s explanation for the visit to Gytheum is probably correct, 
not only for Alcibiades’ hesitation there but also for his rambling route 
since his first arrival at Samos: he waited at Gytheum to see “how the 
city felt about him and his homecoming.”** The key indication for 
which he was waiting was the outcome of the elections to the gener- 
alship. These elections took place “on the first meeting after the sixth 
prytany when the omens are favorable,” normally in March.** Alci- 
biades, therefore, could well have expected to learn the results when 
he arrived at Samos, perhaps in late March or early April. The elections 
of 407, however, appear to have taken place later than usual, perhaps 
as late as May." When the results finally reached Alcibiades, they 


“Xen. 1.4.9; Diod. 13.72.1. On the Neapolitans, see GH/ no. 89, 271-275. 

*'Diod. 13.68.2. 

“Xen. 1.4.10. Xenophon names only Thrasyllus, but since Theramenes is not men- 
tioned as being given another assignment and his term as general was coming to an 
end, we should assume that he, too, went home. 

“Xen. 1.4.8, 11. For the date, see Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 292, n. 5. 

“Xen. 1.4.11: TOD OlKAdE karáTAov STIS H TALS Tpós adTdv xot. 

“Ath. Pol. 44.4. 

“For the date of the elections, see Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 292, n. 5. We do not know 
why they were delayed, but late elections were not unique to this year. See Hatzfeld, 
Alcibiade, 94, for the late elections in the year 420. 
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must have been comforting. The new board of generals included Al- 
cibiades, his friend and supporter Thrasybulus, and Adeimantus, his 
fellow demesman who, like him, had been condemned and exiled for 
his role in the affair of the Mysteries. The three others whose names 
we know—Phanosthenes, Aristocrates, and Conon—seem not yet to 
have played any prominent role in political life but were probably 
chosen for their military and naval expertise." Neither Theramenes 
nor Thrasyllus was reelected. Theramenes had performed superbly as 
a general in the straits, and his omission may well be the result of 
political considerations. The father of the regime of the Five Thousand 
was Clearly not at the height of popularity at a time when the jubilant 
democracy was rejoicing over its achievements and those of its redis- 
covered hero, Alcibiades. The failure of Thrasyllus to be chosen, on 
the other hand, needs no political explanation. His failure at Ephesus 
had not been redeemed by extraordinary achievements in the cam- 
paigns in the straits, where he played a secondary role. There was 
good reason to pass him by in 407. The new board of generals included 
some of Alcibiades’ friends and none of his enemies. 

This encouraging news was accompanied and followed by personal 
notes from his supporters urging him to return to Athens, but even 
they did not entirely allay his fears. He could not forget that he was 
still legally a condemned man, an exile who had fled judgment, and a 
man accursed by the most solemn religious ceremonies or that a stele 
bearing his condemnation and the curse against him still stood on the 
Acropolis.* He therefore approached the Piraeus cautiously and mod- 
estly, with only his small force of twenty triremes.“ Even after drop- 


*'Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 293-294. Meritt (Athenian Financial Documents, 113) has supplied 
the name of Pericles the younger, son of the great Pericles, as a general mentioned in 
an inscription honoring Archelaus of Macedon, which he dates to 407/6 (GHI no. 91, 
277, 11.5-6). That reading is accepted by Meiggs and Lewis, and on the basis of it, 
Fornara (Generals, 69) includes Pericles among the generals for that year. The stone in 
its present condition contains only the initial letter P, which seems to me insufficient 
to make any suggestion. I think it more prudent not to include the young Pericles. 

“Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 294-295. 

“Such is the account of Xenophon (1.4.11—12). Diodorus (13.68.2-3) and Nepos 
(Ak. 6.3) have all the generals arriving together with a vast fleet leading captive ships, 
soldiers, and booty. Plutarch (Ak. 32.1—3) also portrays Alcibiades arriving with 
hundreds of captured ships, men, and booty, but he rejects the excesses of Duris of 
Samos, who claimed to be a descendant of Alcibiades and described his entry into the 
Piraeus in an implausibly gorgeous setting. He points out that the accounts of Xeno- 
phon, Theopompus, and Ephorus omit such details and concludes that this was an 
unlikely occasion for Alcibiades to display his magnificence to the Athenians. It is very 
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ping anchor he did not disembark immediately, “in fear of his enemies.” 
Xenophon describes the landing and arrival: “Climbing onto the deck 
of his ship, he looked to see if his friends were there. When he saw 
his cousin Euryptolemus, son of Peisianax, and his other relatives and 
his friends with them, then he landed and went up to the city, accom- 
panied by a party of bodyguards ready to defend him against any 
attack that might come.”” It soon became evident, however, that the 
crowds who came rushing down to the shore to see his arrival meant 
him no harm. Instead, he was welcomed with shouts of congratulation 
and with wreaths in honor of his achievements.” Although his election 
to the generalship and the warmth of the people’s reception indicated 
that his flight from judgment and condemnation were erased from the 
public consciousness, he wasted no time in going before meetings of 
the council and assembly to defend himself formally against the charges 
of which he had been accused eight years earlier: those brought by 
Thessalus before the council and those brought by Pythonicus before 
the assembly.*’ He denied that he had committed the sacrilege of which 
he had been accused and asserted that he had been treated unjustly. 
Then he repeated the tactic he had used so successfully on his return 
to Samos in 411, complaining of his own bad fortune but blaming 
neither individuals nor the people at large. Instead, he blamed his own 
bad luck and a kind of personal evil demon that haunted him.” Then, 
as he had done on the former occasion, he turned away from the past 
to focus on the great prospects for the future: the enemy's hopes were 
vain; the Athenians had reason to take courage. 

The performance was masterful and the results everything Alci- 
biades could wish. He entirely captured the hearts of his listeners. No 
one raised the awkward questions of treasonous cooperation with the 
Spartans and Persians; in fact, no one spoke against anything he or 
his supporters said. He was cleared of all charges; the property that 
had been confiscated from him as a result of his condemnation was 
ordered restored; the priests who had placed a curse on him, the 
Eumolpidai and Kerykes, were commanded to revoke those curses; the 
stelae bearing his sentence and other actions taken against him were 


likely that Xenophon was an eyewitness to the arrival of Alcibiades, and we should 
prefer his account. 

59i 4. 18-19. 

*? Diod. 13.69.1; Plut. Alc. 32.4. 

?See Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 195, 203; and Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 296. 

78.81.2. 
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thrown into the sea. The people voted him golden crowns and made 
him general-in-chief (strategos autokrator) with command on land and 
sea.” Alcibiades’ military success, the respect shown him by Phar- 
nabazus, his magnificent talents as a propagandist, and the skill he had 
demonstrated on his return had brought him to the pinnacle of influ- 
ence and power, but even this brilliant moment was not without some 
clouds. A certain Theodorus, the hierophant, or high priest of the 
Mysteries, when ordered to revoke the curse responded: “But I invoked 
no evil on him if he does no wrong to the city." It was a sign that 
at least some Athenians had not been carried away by recent events 
and retained the memory of past enmities. As long as Alcibiades was 
successful he was safe but only so long. 

Another uncertainty was the evil portent that some saw in the fact 
that he had returned to Athens on the day when the ceremony of the 
Plynteria was being celebrated (the twenty-fifth day of the Attic month 
Thargelion, perhaps about June 16).°° On that day the robes on the 
ancient wooden statue of Athena Polias were removed and washed, 
and her statue was concealed from view. It was regarded as the un- 
luckiest day of the year to undertake anything of importance. Plutarch 
tells us that it seemed as if the goddess did not wish to welcome 
Alcibiades in a friendly manner but concealed herself from him and 
rejected him. Xenophon says that his arrival on that day seemed to 
some Athenians an evil omen both for him and the state. ” But it was 
an oversight and one ignored by most Athenians on that day. His 
enemies, however, took note of it and kept it in mind for a future 
occasion. Alcibiades himself had already paid a heavy price for the 
religious fears and beliefs of the Athenian people. For a man widely 
suspected of the scorn of the gods, it was most inopportune to be seen 
on the wrong side of the deities, however inadvertently. To the ancient 
Greeks it was not less bad for a public figure to be out of favor with 
the divine through misfortune than for other reasons. In either case 
he was sure to be unlucky, and his bad luck might rub off on his state. 
It is ironic that after taking such pains about his safe arrival, Alcibiades 
had forgotten about the holy day. His old rival Nicias would never 
have made such a mistake. 

Perhaps in recognition of this problem, Alcibiades made his first 


“Xen. 1.4.20; Diod. 13.69.1-3; Plut. Alc. 33.2-3. 

*? Plut. Alc. 33.3. 

**For the date, see Plut. Ac. 34.1; and Busolt, GG III:2, 1562. 
?Xen. 1.4.12; Plut. Alc. 34.2. 
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important action after his restoration one with deep religious signifi- 
cance. The festival connected with the Eleusinian mysteries was per- 
haps the most solemn and impressive event in the Athenian religious 
calendar.” Each year, in the middle of the month Boedromion (early 
September), a sacred procession made its way by foot along a fixed 
route that traversed the fourteen miles between the city and Eleusis 
near Attica's northwestern frontier. The climax of the festival occurred 
on the fifth day, when the Sacred Objects of Demeter were brought 
from the Eleusinion near the Athenian Acropolis escorted by mystai 
about to be initiated. They were also accompanied by the image of 
Iacchus, represented as a young male deity bearing a torch and at- 
tending the goddesses Demeter and Persephone. The initiates wore 
wreaths of myrtle, the priests wore impressive and distinctive robes, 
and the vast procession was accompanied by bands of flute and lyre 
players as well as choruses singing hymns. It must have been an im- 
pressive and awe-inspiring occasion, but ever since the Spartans had 
established their fort at Decelea it had not taken place. Instead, the 
initiates and their conductors had been compelled to make the trip by 
sea without the splendor and ceremony that were so important to it. 

Alcibiades saw the chance to remove his religious problems with a 
bold stroke. Revealing his plans in advance to the Eumolpidai and 
Kerykes, some of whose members had been reluctant to accept his 
restoration to grace, he prepared to celebrate the procession of Iacchus 
in the traditional manner. He placed sentries where they could give 
notice of an enemy attack and accompanied the procession along its 
sacred route with an armed guard. The procession reached Eleusis in 
safety and returned the same way.” Agis made no attempt to interfere, 
whether because he was taken by surprise or because he did not want 
to be accused of sacrilege or simply because an attack did not seem 
worth the trouble.* The procession to Eleusis benefited its planner in 
several ways. From a religious point of view, it was a demonstration 
of his piety that helped undermine the old attacks against him and the 
suspicions that still clung to him. As a military demonstration, it 
seemed to justify the extraordinary powers recently voted to him and 
raised the spirit and confidence of the Athenian army.” Politically, it 


For a discussion of the festival, see H. W. Parke, Festivals of the Athenians (Ithaca, 
N.Y. and London, 1977), 55-71. 

*°Xen. 1.4.20; Plut. Alc. 34. 

Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 299. 

*'Plut. Alc. 34.6. 
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provided Alcibiades with an aura of invincibility that won the pas- 
sionate support of many Athenians. In conception and execution it 
was a spectacular gesture worthy of the late Nicias, whom his major 
opponent may have consciously imitated. On the other hand, it may 
have raised expectations that would be difficult to fulfill. 


12. Cyrus, Lysander, and 
the Fall of Alcibiades 


The great procession to Eleusis took place in September, but Al- 
cibiades had been in Athens since June without undertaking any serious 
military action. The delay was understandable; his ships needed at- 
tention and repair, and even more, their crews needed rest and rec- 
reation after years at sea. Alcibiades himself needed time to restore 
his political base before moving on, but the time had come to fulfill 
the high hopes the Athenians had for him. Not long after the trium- 
phant return from Eleusis, the assembly had voted to place a force of 
1,500 hoplites, 150 cavalrymen, and 100 triremes under his command. 
He was accompanied by. Aristocrates and Adeimantus, skilled as in- 
fantry commanders, and Conon, an experienced admiral, all designated 
in accordance with his wishes.' In October, some four months after 
his arrival in Athens, Alcibiades sailed out of the Piraeus at the head 
of his powerful force.’ The target of the expedition was Ionia and the 
goals obvious. The Spartans had been effectively driven from the 
straits, but important parts of the Anatolian coast and some significant 
islands in the Aegean remained under their control. Major cities such 


'Xen. 1.4.21. Diodorus (13.69.3) says the Athenians chose the generals Alcibiades 
wanted, naming Adeimantus and Thrasybulus. Plutarch (AK. 35.1) tells us merely that 
they chose the generals he wanted. Since Conon seems to have been with Alcibiades 
at Andros, the first stop on his campaign, and stayed behind for the siege (Xen. 1.5.18; 
Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 306), he may have been one of those designated by Alcibiades as 
well. 

Xenophon (1.4.21) tells us that Alcibiades sailed in the fourth month after his arrival 
at Athens. The expedition is generally placed in October. See, e.g., Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 
305; D. Lotze, Lysander und der Peloponnesische Krieg (Berlin, 1965), 19; J.-F. Bommelaer, 
Lysandre de Sparte (Paris, 1981), 71. 
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as Miletus and Ephesus, the key island of Chios, and important step- 
ping-stones between Athens and Ionia such as Andros and Tenos were 
still in enemy hands. The Athenians hoped to drive the Spartans from 
all of these places and from the sea altogether, to recover their empire, 
and to persuade the Persians to abandon the war. 

The Athenians’ long delay before taking action, however, had given 
the enemy a valuable respite. Immediately after the Spartans’ crushing 
defeat at Cyzicus in the spring of 410, they had begun to rebuild their 
fleet, and by the summer of 407 they had gathered a navy of seventy 
ships.” Even more ominous for the Athenians were the changes that 
had taken place in the leadership of their two opponents in Asia Minor. 
The Athenian ambassadors who had gone with Pharnabazus in the 
year 408/7 to seek out the Great King had met the new commander 
of the satrapy of western Asia Minor somewhere between Gordium 
and the royal capital at Susa: Cyrus, a younger son of Darius, with 
his queen, Parysatis.* Tissaphernes, the former satrap, had been dis- 
credited by the apparent failure of his policy, the discontent and com- 
plaints of the Spartans, and, perhaps, by the defection of Alcibiades 
to Athens. Later events would show that his plan of not allowing either 
of the major Greek cities to win the war was not bad, but in 408/7 his 
tricky policy seemed to have brought Athens to the brink of victory 
and endangered Persian recovery of the Anatolian coast. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he was replaced. There were, however, more 
likely candidates for the position than Cyrus, who had no command 
experience in Asia Minor or anywhere else, was only a younger son, 
and was not yet seventeen years old.’ Arsaces, Darius’ oldest son, may 
have served in Asia Minor as a lieutenant to Tissaphernes as late as 
411; in any case, he was a man in his thirties; Hieramenes, brother- 
in-law to Darius, had sworn to the third Persian treaty with Sparta 
in the same year.’ Yet it was the untried adolescent whom the Great 
King sent to Sardis with the title of karanos (lord, or ruler) “of those 


"Xen. 1.5.1. 

*Xen. 1.4.3. I have learned much about Cyrus and Persian politics at this time, as 
well as about the career of Lysander, from P. A. Rahe, "Lysander and the Spartan 
Settlement 407-403 B.C." (Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1977). 

*Lotze, Lysander, 11, n. 2. Rahe ("Lysander," 2, n. 4) argues that Cyrus may have 
been as young as fifteen. 

58.108.4. The Arsaces mentioned here, however, may have been a different man 
(see Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 80, n. 198). For the age of the royal Arsaces, see J. M. 
Cook, The Persian Empire (New York, 1983), 222. 

78.58.1; Xen. 2.1.8-9. 
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who gather in Castolus.'"" This appointment gave him control of Lydia, 
Greater Phrygia, and Cappadocia, in addition to his command in 
Ionia—enormous power and responsibility for any official and even 
more so for an untested stripling." Why did Darius entrust so much 
to this adolescent? 

The answer must be sought in the politics of the royal palace at 
Susa. Parysatis was hostile to her oldest son, Arsaces, and favored 
Cyrus, her second-born.'^ She worked to secure the succession for her 
favorite and had good reason to hope to achieve her goal. Although 
Cyrus was not the first-born, he was the first to have been born after 
his father's succession to the throne, and his claim was supported by 
some precedent. The wives of Persian kings, moreover, had exercised 
great influence in the past. The first Xerxes had been the oldest of the 
sons of the first Darius born after his succession, and Herodotus tells 
us that he had gained the throne at the expense of his older brothers 
because his mother, Atossa, “had full power.”"' Cyrus’ father had been 
one of seventeen bastard sons, and he had come to power after the 
murder of the legitimate heir and was advised and powerfully assisted 
by his wife and half-sister Parysatis." Parysatis came to hate her daugh- 
ter-in-law Stateira, the wife of Arsaces, who was another woman of 
strong will and powerful connections. The rivalry increased her de- 
termination to secure the succession of her favorite, Cyrus, at the 
expense of Arsaces and his detested wife. When Darius sent his young 
son to Sardis as karanos in 407, Cyrus replaced the powerful Tissa- 
phernes, who was relegated to the lesser command of the province of 
Caria." Thereby, the young prince got an opportunity to exercise 
great power, achieve greater influence, and win support for his 
succession. 

That Cyrus had designs on the throne we know from his attempt 


*Xen. 1.4.3-4, where Xenophon tells us that Cyrus had come "to rule" áp£ov all 
the people along the coast and equates the Persian word &aranos with the Greek &yrios. 
For further discussion of the word's meaning, see Lotze, Lysander, 10, n. 8. 

?*For the extent of Cyrus’ command, see Rahe, “Lysander,” 2, n. 5. 

"Plut. Artax. 2.2—3; Ctesias FGrH 688 Fr. 15, 51. For the story ofthe family quarrels, 
see A. T. Olmstead, A History of tbe Persion Empire (Chicago, 1948), 356—376. See also 
Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 134—135. For a recent study of ancient Persia, see Cook, Persian 
Empire. 

"Hdt. 7.2: 

"See Rahe, “Lysander,” 1-5. 

“Lewis, Sparta and Persia, 119, n. 78. 
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to take it from his brother after the death of Darius.'* But his ambitions 
were made clear even earlier. In 406 he put to death two of his royal 
cousins, nephews of the Great King, because they refused to put their 
hands into their long sleeves in his presence, an honor reserved only 
for the Great King." The act itself was terrible, and the parents of 
the victims, Darius’ sister and her husband, Hieramenes, demanded 
that Cyrus be called to account. They called the murder an act of 
bybris.'^ But it was more than that. For the young prince, still in his 
teens, to demand the ceremonial deference owed to the Great King 
was a form of treason in a land where absolute monarchy rested so 
heavily on ceremony. Cyrus, however, was not called to account, 
perhaps because his father was already afflicted with the illness that 
would soon take his life or perhaps because his mother's power shielded 
him." 

The young man's problems were nevertheless formidable: he must 
cope with his still powerful domestic enemies, carry out his father's 
orders to assist the Spartans and win the war against the Athenians, 
and find a way to gain effective support for an eventual attempt at the 
throne. His enemies included Tissaphernes, whose influence had de- 
clined but was still considerable; his sister-in-law Stateira, who 
nursed a bitter hatred until finally she was poisoned by Parysatis;” 
the parents of his murdered cousins; and his older brother, Arsaces. 
Defeating the Athenians would not be an easy task. Their victories in 
the straits had left them in command of the seas, powerful, and con- 
fident. The Spartans had consistently shown themselves unable to 
defeat the Athenians in naval battles, and unless they could find a way 
to do so, no amount of Persian financial support could put an end to 
the Athenian Empire. Cyrus must find a Spartan naval commander 


“Xen. Anab. 1.1.3 and passim. 

Xen. 2.1.8-9. This passage is widely thought to be an interpolation. If it is, Lewis’ 
suggestion that Ctesias is its ultimate source (Sparta and Persia, 104, n. 83) is very likely. 
There is no compelling reason to doubt the authenticity of the story. 

'5Xen. 2.1.8-9. 

VIbid.; Anab. 1.1.3. 

"Plutarch (Lys. 4.2) reports the pleasure Cyrus took in hearing the Spartans speak 
ill of Tissaphernes, and Xenophon says (1.5.8—9) that he rejected his predecessor's 
advice and even refused to receive the Athenian ambassadors sponsored by him. After 
the death of Darius it was Tissaphernes who denounced Cyrus as a plotter against his 
brother, now King Artaxerxes, which led to his arrest and almost to his death (Anab. 
1.1.2). Finally, Tissaphernes was a valuable ally to Artaxerxes in his war against his 
brother and was rewarded with Cyrus' provinces (Xen. 3.1.3). 

"Plut. Artax. 6.4—6, 19; Ctesias FGrH 688, Fr. 27, 70. 
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who could win. Finally, Cyrus was unlikely to gain the Persian throne 
without fighting for it, for Arsaces was young, vigorous, and competent 
enough to defend his claim to the succession when the time came. 
Ever since the battle of Marathon, repeated conflicts between Greeks 
and the armies of the Persian Empire had shown the superiority of 
the Greek hoplite phalanx. Collaboration with the Spartans and their 
Peloponnesian allies, by and large the best of Greek hoplites, offered 
the chance to acquire the army he needed. 

His mother’s power and influence could protect him against his 
Persian enemies, but to satisfy his other needs, he must find unusual 
Spartans, men who could win at sea and men who would have the 
power and the will to use the soldiers of the Peloponnesus for Cyrus’ 
purposes. Although it would not be easy to find a successful Spartan 
admiral, men possessing all of the required qualities would be even 
rarer. After all, Spartan and Persian interests were far from identical. 
Spartans might differ in their plans for the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
some wanting to restore their freedom and others to replace Athens 
as their masters, but none had any interest in turning them over to 
Persia as the treaties required. The Spartan state, however, had even 
less interest in supporting an effort by a younger son to usurp the 
Persian throne. There was little chance that Cyrus could persuade the 
Spartan kings, ephors, gerousia, and assembly to use their power in 
his behalf, even if they could find a way to win the war. To succeed, 
he must discover a faction or an individual with a reason to cooperate 
with him and the power to bring Sparta along with him. By a re- 
markable stroke of luck such a man was waiting for him as he made 
his way to Sardis in the summer of 407.” 

Some months before, in the spring of 407, the new Spartan navarch, 
Lysander, had entered the Aegean to take up his command at the 
expiration of the term of his predecessor, Cratesippidas." Like Gylip- 


?Xen. 1.5.1. 

?']bid. The date of Lysander's assumption of the navarchy has been much debated. 
Xenophon says that the Spartans had sent Lysander out "not long before these things": 
Tpórepov TOUTWY Ov TOAAM xpóvo. If robTwV refers to the events described in the pre- 
vious passage, Alcibiades' attack on Andros and his arrival on Samos, which took place 
in late October or early November, Lysander will have takenofficein the autumn of 407. 
But Xenophon's chronological transitions are sometimes imprecise: at 3.2.21, for in- 
stance, having related events of the year 399, he makes a transition with the words “while 
thesethings were being done in Asia" toevents in Greece of the year 402 (Lotze, Lysander, 
14, n. 1). Beloch, therefore, has suggested (GG II:2, 273-274) that the reference is to 
Alcibiades' decision to return to Athens in 1.4.8, perhaps in mid-May, and places Lys- 
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pus, the Spartan hero at Syracuse, he was a mothax, the son of a 
Spartiate father and a helot mother or possibly of an impoverished 
Spartan who had lost his status because of his poverty.” In either case 
he will have been raised as the companion for his son by some Spartiate 
of adequate means, educated in the Spartan manner, and made eligible 
for full citizenship by the very unusual grant of an allotment of land.” 
Although poor, his father, Aristocritus, boasted distinguished lineage, 
claiming descent from the hero and god Heracles and maintaining the 
honorable status of guest-friend (xenos) with the Cyrenaic king Libys, 
after whom he named Lysander's brother.?* The assignment to im- 
portant commands late in the Peloponnesian War of men such as Gy- 
lippus, Lysander, and his successor as navarch, Callicratidas, all 
motbakes, shows that his elevation was not unique." But it is unusual 
enough to raise the question of how a man of marginal status could 
have risen to eminence in a society as caste-ridden as Sparta's. 

The long war had put the talents of Sparta's ruling class to a severe 
test, and many of its members had been found wanting, especially at 


ander's arrival not later than the beginning of that month. That sequence has the advan- 
tage of eliminating the delay of three or four months between his meeting with 
Pharnabazus and the ambassadors in the spring (1.4.2) and his arrival at Sardis in mid- 
summer, a delay out of character for this active and ambitious young man. 

Beloch’s chronology has been widely accepted (e.g., by A. Andrewes, JHS LXXIII 
[1953], 2, n. 1; Lotze, Lysander, 14; Sealey, Klio 58 [1976], 347; Bommelaer, Lysandre, 
73-74), but it has raised difficulties of its own. Those who believe that Sparta's navarchs 
were always elected for a fixed term of one year must cope with the fact that previous 
navarchs seem to have taken office in the fall or late summer and must account for 
Lysander's succession in the spring. Lotze is driven to suggest that Lysander was 
elected at the usual time, in late summer of 408, but waited to take office until the 
ships being built at Gytheum (Xen. 1.4.11) were completed. Sealey has argued that 
annual navarchies were instituted for the first time late in the war, probably in 409, 
after the defeat at Cyzicus convinced the Spartans that the naval war would be a long 
one, and that the term began in the spring (348-349). Bommelaer, who seems not to 
know about Sealey's article, tries to solve the problem by suggesting a change in the 
date when the navarch took office from late summer or autumn to spring, to correspond 
better with the military year, a change that took place just before Lysander's navarchy 
(75—79). The evidence will not permit certainty, but what seems clear is that from at 
least 407 to the end of the war the Spartan navarchy was an annual office that began 
in the spring. 

?Phylarchus FGrH 81, Fr. 43; Aelian 12.43. See also Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 258, n. 
73; and P. Oliva, Sparta and Her Social Problems (Amsterdam and Prague, 1971), 173- 
177. Although the sources attributing low status to Lysander are late, there is no reason 
to doubt their accuracy. See Meyer, GdA IV, 331, n. 2. 

? Oliva, Sparta, 174. 

"Diod. 14.13.6. 

"Aelian 12.43. 
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sea. The performance of the three navarchs whose work we know 
during the Archidamian War ranged from unsuccessful to disastrous. 
After the Sicilian campaign Melanchridas, Astyochus, Mindarus, Pa- 
sippidas, and Cratesippidas served as navarchs before the appointment 
of Lysander. The first one never had an opportunity to serve; the 
second one served so poorly that he was suspected of corruption and 
treason; the third one was the only one to show some talent, but he 
suffered a series of defeats ending with the disaster at Cyzicus and his 
own death; the fourth one was believed to be intriguing with Tissa- 
phernes against Spartan interests and was banished; and the last one 
accomplished nothing at all. In those circumstances, it is tempting to 
believe that, in their desperation, the Spartans were finally ready to 
promote men of proven talent, regardless of their doubtful status. They 
appear to have done so with Gylippus in Sicily with splendid results. 
Their appointment of two mothakes, Lysander and Callicratidas, in the 
successive years 407/6 and 406/5 suggests that events led them to repeat 
the experiment. Unfortunately, we do not know anything of Lysan- 
der’s military career before his navarchy, but it seems likely that he 
had distinguished himself in some way. 

Even so, few men reach eminence in any society or political system 
without some supporting influence or patronage, and Lysander seems 
not to have been an exception. Plutarch tells us that Lysander was the 
lover (erastes) of the young Agesilaus, half-brother to King Agis.” It 
was normal for a young Spartiate who reached the age of twelve, as 
part of his education, to take an older young man, between the ages 
of twenty and thirty, as his lover.” Plutarch and Xenophon emphasize 
the moral and spiritual aspects of the relationship, but we need not 
doubt that it had its physical aspects as well. Beyond that, it could 
have political significance too. The relationship between adult lover 
and adolescent beloved was bound to be close and over the years would 
create a strong bond between them and, probably, their families. In 
Sparta’s intensely competitive society, success in gaining the half- 
brother of a king as one's paidika would surely increase the acknowl- 
edged lover’s status and his influence in the royal family. As one scholar 
has put it: “There were few bigger fish in the Spartan sea than the 
adolescent Agesilaos, and there can be little doubt that it was because 


“Ages. 2.1; Lys. 22.3. 
Plut. Lyc. 16.6, 17.172; Xen. Lac. Pol. 2.12-14; P. Cartledge, PCPS XXVII (1981), 
17-36. 
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he was such an outstanding catch that Lysander courted him.””* Ly- 
sander’s relations with Agesilaus remained close almost to the end of 
his life. He played a crucial role in helping him succeed to the throne 
and persuaded him to undertake his great campaign against Persia in 
396." 

The facts about his association with King Agis are less abundant 
and clear, but they strongly suggest that the lover of Agesilaus had 
the political support of his royal brother. They clearly shared a general 
policy aimed at overthrowing the Athenian Empire, as did most Spar- 
tans, but sought to erect a Spartan hegemony in its place, as many 
Spartans did not." The two men collaborated in shaping strategy 
toward the end of the war and presented a common proposal on the 
fate of the defeated Athens;" there is good reason to support the usual 
view that sees Lysander and Agis as political associates once the former 
had achieved eminence.” We need not doubt that this association went 
back to an earlier time and that Lysander benefited from it greatly. 

If Plutarch is right, Lysander assiduously cultivated these, and per- 
haps other, personal relationships with influential Spartans in the ser- 
vice of his political ambitions, "for he seems by nature to have been 
attentive to the men of power, beyond what was customary for a 
Spartiate, and to have put up pleasantly with the excesses of authority 
for the sake of advantage." He was a man outstanding even among the 
Spartans for his competitive spirit and ambition." When he reached 
the heights of achievement at the end of the Peloponnesian War, this 
boundless ambition revealed itself clearly. He allowed the Samians to 
change the name of their great festival to the goddess Hera to the 
"Lysandreia" in his honor, to erect an altar, to sing victory songs to 
him, and to sacrifice to him as to a god.** Memorials to his victory at 
Aegospotami were placed in the sanctuary at Delphi. Pausanias de- 
scribes the most striking of them, the “navarch’s monument” paid for 


*Cartledge, PCPS XX VII (1981), 28. 

Xen. 3.3.3; 3.4.2; Plut. Lys. 22.3-6, 23:1-3; Ages. 3.3-5, 6.1-3. 

"Rahe, “Lysander,” 9, n. 36; C. D. Hamilton, Sparta’s Bitter Victories (Ithaca, N.Y., 
and London, 1979), 84-86. 

"For strategic collaboration, see Plut. Lys. 9.2-5; Diod. 13.104.8 with E. Will, Le 
monde grec et l'orient, vol. 1, le V* siècle (510—403) (Paris, 1972), 388; Bommelaer, Lysandre, 
102; and Lotze, Lysander, 40. For the terms for Athens, see Paus. 3.8.6. 

"Among those holding such a view are Busolt, GG III: 2, 1627; Meyer, GdA V, 31 
and n. 1, 40; and Glotz and Cohen, HG Il, 756. 

PPlut. Lys. 2.173. 

"Hamilton, Sparta's Bitter Victories, 70. 
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by the booty taken from the Athenians; it was made up of “statues of 
the Dioscuri, Zeus, Apollo, Artemis and, in addition to these, Posei- 
don, Lysander, son of Aristocritus, being crowned by Poseidon, Agias, 
Lysander's soothsayer, and Hermon, who steered his flagship." Ly- 
sander’s ambition, however, was not satisfied by glory; he also wanted 
power. A strong and credible ancient tradition shows him trying to 
alter the Spartan constitution to allow himself to become king.'^ There 
is every reason to believe that such powerful ambitions, which dom- 
inated the first part of his life during his years in Sparta and his later 
career after he had achieved eminence and greatness, also guided his 
behavior when he took up his naval command in 407. The needs of 
his state and of his own political future called for success in the war, 
but his personal ambitions required that he demonstrate his unique 
qualities, establish a firm base of political support, allow no other 
Spartan to make an important contribution to victory, and show him- 
self to be essential and irreplaceable. If his own interests conflicted 
with those of the state, the former would not be allowed to suffer. He 
was just the sort of man Cyrus needed. 

Setting out in the spring, Lysander's first task was to gather as large 
a fleet as he could with which to face the Athenians. Presumably, at 
one time or another, he had the use of the thirty ships that Alcibiades 
had seen in preparation at Gytheum in May." On the way to his 
destination, he stopped at Rhodes, where he collected some more ships, 
and at Cos, where he may have done the same.” Then he went to 
Miletus, until then Sparta's main base in the Aegean, but he did not 
stay long. Instead, he sailed to Ephesus and from there sent to Chios 
for the fleet commanded by his predecessor, perhaps another twenty- 
five ships. When he mustered his full force at his base, he was in 
command of seventy triremes." 

That base, however, was no longer Miletus but Ephesus, and the 
change was significant. From a geographical point of view alone, Mil- 
etus had already shown its inferiority as the Spartan fleet's headquar- 


"Paus. 10.9.7. 

"Diod. 14.13.2—-8; Plut. Lys. 24-26; Nepos, Lys. 3; Arist. Pol. 1306b 31-33. Ephorus 
is the main but not the only source for this tradition, which is believed by most modern 
scholars. See, e.g., Oliva, Sparta, 185—186; Hamilton, Sparta's Bitter Victories, 92-94; 
and Bommelaer, Lysandre, 223-225. 

?Xen. 1.4.11; above, n. 23. 
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ters in the Aegean. Because it lay well to the south of the Athenian 
headquarters on Samos, movement between the Spartan base at Mil- 
etus and Chios and the straits could always be cut off, if the Athenians 
were vigilant. Ephesus, being north of Samos, was much better suited 
to Sparta’s strategic needs. From the diplomatic point of view, too, 
Ephesus had important advantages, being closer than Miletus to the 
Persian satrap’s capital at Sardis. Ephesus had for many years been 
under strong Persian influence and was a favorite resort for high Persian 
officials, so communication and cooperation between the allies would 
be easier.*° Politically, too, the new base had advantages. Plutarch tells 
us that Lysander found the city “both friendly to him and zealous in 
the Spartan cause.”*' Ephesus appears to have been dominated by its 
aristocracy, having avoided the imposition of a democracy under Ath- 
enian rule. That would help explain why it was friendly to Sparta, 
the bulwark of oligarchic and aristocratic government.* For Lysander, 
there were political advantages in being the man who established the 
Spartan base at Ephesus, where it had not been before. He would 
benefit from the gratitude that setting up the base might produce, from 
the opportunity to select those citizens with whom he would work, 
and from the chance to establish conditions to his liking. * 

When Lysander arrived, Ephesus was not in good economic con- 
dition, but his activities soon changed that. He turned it into a major 
commercial center and an important naval shipyard. His efforts turned 
Ephesus into "a port comparable to the Piraeus for providing equip- 
ment and services" and one securely connected with a hinterland ca- 
pable of supplying the needs of the city and of large numbers of soldiers 
and sailors staying there.** It gave Lysander what the Spartans needed, 
although previous navarchs seem not to have understood the need: a 
place to gather and maintain large numbers of ships and men in safety 
and sufficiency until they chose to fight at a time and place advanta- 
geous to them. The Athenians' delay in launching their campaign of 
407 gave Lysander something else he badly needed: time to train his 


“Plut. Lys. 3.2; Lotze, Lysander, 15. 

"Plut. Lys. 3.2. It is hard to know whether we are meant to think that the Ephesians 
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forces and shape them into a disciplined and effective navy. The Athe- 
nian navy, besides being more numerous than the Spartans’ in 407, 
had repeatedly shown itself to be superior in technique and morale. 
We need not wonder that the new navarch did not seek battle with 
the enemy or attack Athenian allies in the months between his arrival 
in the spring and the following winter. He needed time to build his 
fleet and base and to train and to encourage his men. If he could succeed 
in acquiring adequate and reliable financial support, he could wait. 
The opportunity to solve that problem came in the summer, when 
Cyrus arrived at Sardis. Lysander went to meet the Persian prince in 
the company of the Spartan ambassadors who had traveled with him 
from Susa by way of Gordium.*’ Their meeting was one of those 
conjunctures in history where the individuals involved play a decisive 
role in determining the course of momentous events. To be sure, the 
Spartan decision to send a mission to Susa in 408 was evidence of a 
resolve to pursue the war against Athens vigorously, and any new 
navarch would have tried to do so. Yet the behavior of Lysander’s 
successor would show that some Spartan commanders, and perhaps 
most, would be unwilling or unable to cooperate with the Persians 
effectively and gain from them the regular and sufficient support that 
no Spartan had yet been able to acquire. Some, with the interests and 
reputation of their state their chief concern, might create friction, as 
Lichas had, by objecting to the terms of the treaty with Persia that 
promised the restoration of Greek cities to Persian rule.” They might 
also annoy the Persians with the straightforward, brusque, superior, 
and arrogant manner and behavior they used toward foreigners and 
which often angered their fellow Greeks. Lysander, however, ran none 
of these risks. He pursued not only the interests of Sparta but also his 
own, and the latter required that he win the favor of the Persian who 
controlled the purse, thereby making himself indispensable to the Spar- 
tan cause. If it troubled him to surrender Greeks to the Persians, and 
it may have, for he seemed to have in mind the establishment of a 
Spartan empire to replace the Athenian empire, he would not find it 
difficult to dissimulate. He was accustomed, so it was said, "to deceive 


*'Xenophon (1.5.1) says merely that he went “with the ambassadors from Sparta,” 
which would seem to mean that new ambassadors had come from Sparta, perhaps to 
instruct Lysander and to oversee his negotiations with Cyrus. I have adopted Lotze’s 
suggestion (Lysander, 16, n. 1) that the ambassadors mentioned here without any ex- 
planation are the same men mentioned twice before. 
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boys with knuckle-bones and men with oaths."* Spartan training pro- 
duced men so stiff and proud as to make ordinary friendly discourse 
with foreigners difficult and the kind of courtesy and flattery to which 
a Persian prince was accustomed impossible, but Lysander was a man 
in his late forties in 407. He had reached his current position by 
paying assiduous court throughout his life to one of Sparta's royal 
families, gaining a reputation for natural subservience to men of 
power.” It is entirely possible that Lysander was the only Spartan of 
his time who could work so well with Cyrus as to gain the support 
needed for victory. 

The Persians were also committed to defeating the Athenians. The 
Spartans' disastrous defeat at Cyzicus had not produced the result the 
Athenians desired. Instead of persuading the Persians to change sides 
or, at least, to stop aiding the Spartans, it led them to undertake an 
even stronger effort against Athens. We cannot know what role Cyrus, 
or rather his mother, may have played in helping Darius to make that 
decision. The fact, however, that he appointed her favorite son, still 
in his adolescence, to the chief command with unprecedented powers 
in place of other, more likely, candidates may suggest that she influ- 
enced the policy decision as well. Any satrap appointed in 407 would 
have made an effort to work with the Spartans, but it is most unlikely 
that others would have been given as much power and money; none 
would have had the same freedom of action or have had so strong a 
motive for working closely with the Spartans and gaining their friend- 
ship. As one scholar suggests, we should not "neglect the possibility 
that this large command for Cyrus was in part created at her [Parysatis’] 
suggestion as a move in the forthcoming succession struggle. . . . Al- 
ternatively, she is simply getting Cyrus the possibility of winning the 
gratitude and support of the Spartans, the best professional soldiers 
in the world.”*° 

Lysander and the Spartan ambassadors began the interview at Sardis 
by complaining of the duplicity of Tissaphernes, of his collaboration 
with Alcibiades, and of his failure to keep his promises, deliver pay- 
ment adequately and regularly, and carry out the Great King's orders 


? Plut. Lys. 8.4. 
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to help the Spartans and drive the Athenians from the sea.*' It was 
the obvious and tactful line to take, for it set forth Sparta’s grievances 
but blamed them on the new satrap’s discredited predecessor. It had 
the further advantage of especially pleasing Cyrus, who enjoyed hear- 
ing his and his mother's enemy blamed and condemned." In response 
to the Spartans’ plea that he, unlike Tissaphernes, should carry on the 
war with full dedication, Cyrus replied that those were his father’s 
orders and that he himself intended to do everything possible. He 
announced that he had brought along 500 talents and that if they were 
inadequate, he would spend his own money and if that were not 
enough, he would break up the very throne on which he sat, which 
was made of gold and silver.” The response, no doubt, was gratifying 
but hyperbolic, as further discussion revealed. The Spartans thanked 
him and asked him to raise the daily pay of each sailor to an Attic 
drachma, twice the rate specified in the treaty with Persia and twice 
what the Athenians were paying. They argued that such a rate would 
make the sailors rowing for Athens desert to their side, thus bringing 
a quick end to the war and thereby saving the Persians money. Cyrus 
conceded that the idea was good but was forced to admit that his 
rhetoric had gone beyond his instructions. He was authorized to pay 
the 3 obols, half a drachma, specified in the treaty, for however many 
ships the Spartans might bring but no more." 

For the moment, the Spartans had no response and let the matter 
drop, but Lysander put his talents as a courtier to work. By various 
devices, but especially, Plutarch tells us, “by his submissive deference 
in conversation," he won the heart of the young prince." When the 
visit was over and it was time for the Spartans to return to Ephesus, 
Cyrus had been thoroughly flattered by such treatment from a man 
three times his age and the commander of the best fighters in the 
world. At the farewell banquet, Cyrus asked how he could please 
Lysander most, and the Spartan answered: "if you add one obol to 
the pay of each sailor." Cyrus granted the request. He also paid the 
arrears in salary and gave Lysander a month's pay in advance. As a 


“Xen. 1.5.2; Plut. Lys. 4.1. 
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result, the Spartan force became “much more enthusiastic." ^ We 
should not forget that Cyrus was hardly more than a boy; no doubt 
he was moved by generous feelings of friendship and admiration for 
the courteous Spartan commander. At the same time, his interests 
required that he win the confidence and friendship of the Spartans 
and reverse the negative trend the naval war had taken. Moreover, 
only a royal prince, and the queen’s favorite at that, could have raised 
the Spartans’ pay on the spot without consulting Susa. 

When Lysander returned to Ephesus, he brought enough money to 
raise the spirits of his men and promises of more, but he had received 
only enough to carry on for a month. However sincere Cyrus’ rhetoric 
and intentions may have been, Lysander remained on a leash to the 
prince; to get more money he would need to stay in Cyrus’ good graces 
and account to him." That may have been one reason that Lysander 
took steps to gain the support of the aristocrats of Ionia when he 
returned from his trip to Sardis. He called the most powerful men 
from the various cities to a meeting at Ephesus. There he urged them 
to form political organizations (Petairiai) and promised that if he suc- 
ceeded and overthrew the Athenian Empire he would put down the 
democracies and give each of their groups control of its city. The 
immediate result was gratifying: he aroused great enthusiasm and col- 
lected impressive contributions toward his conduct of the war.” If 
Plutarch is right, he also used the occasion to build a political base for 
his own ambitions, doing favors for, encouraging, and collaborating 
with these men and "planting in them the seeds of the revolutionary 
decarchies he would later bring into being.” Although Plutarch may 


*5Xen. 1.5.6-7. 
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be too readily projecting into an earlier time things that would happen 
only later, we need not doubt that Lysander began to build a personal 
clientele among these ambitious Ionian enemies of democracy. But the 
Spartans had renounced all claim to the Greek cities of Asia in their 
treaties, and it is not clear how or if Lysander meant to keep his 
promises.^ What is important, however, is that the men he appealed 
to believed him and became enthusiastic about his cause. He could 
count on them to support Sparta and, even more fervently, himself. 

It did not take long for the news of the meeting at Sardis and its 
consequences to reach the Athenians. When they heard that Cyrus 
had arrived with lots of money and orders to support the Spartans 
vigorously and that he had agreed to raise the wages of the Spartan 
rowers, they were discouraged. They decided to send ambassadors to 
discuss the situation with Cyrus, using Tissaphernes as an interme- 
diary.*' It has been suggested that the idea was inspired by Alcibiades, 
who was characteristically employing diplomatic means before resort- 
ing to war.” Since Alcibiades was at the height of his power, it seems 
unlikely that the Athenians would have taken any diplomatic action 
at that time without his agreement. His recent ill treatment by the 
former satrap notwithstanding, Alcibiades was sufficiently dedicated 
to realpolitik to make use of Tissaphernes if he could be helpful, and 
the former satrap could be counted on to pursue his own interests, 
whatever he might think about Alcibiades. Still, whoever recom- 
mended this approach revealed a serious ignorance of Persian politics. 
Although it may have suited their purposes to conceal the fact, Cyrus 
and Tissaphernes were deadly enemies, and the former satrap at Sardis 
was not the man to persuade the prince to change his policy. Tissa- 
phernes, nonetheless, tried to introduce the Athenian ambassadors and 
urged Cyrus to adopt the old policy: to prevent any Greek state from 
winning, thereby allowing them all to wear themselves out. Cyrus 
ignored Tissaphernes' advice, perhaps pleased to have a chance to do 
so and thereby display his independence and the impotence of the 
former satrap; he refused to see the Athenians. The Athenians' at- 
tempts to end the war by diplomacy had failed both with Darius and 
with Cyrus. Only fighting could now bring peace. 

The main target of the Athenian expedition was Lysander's fleet at 
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Ephesus, and the obvious strategy was to lure it out for a battle at sea 
and destroy it. If this could be achieved, the advantages would be 
great. The Athenian fleet would be free to move about the Aegean 
and the straits without hindrance and to attack, besiege, or blockade 
defenders and thereby recover all of the islands in their empire, prob- 
ably also some states on the mainland, and, with them, revenues for 
Athens’ hungry treasury. The annihilation of still another fleet might 
again persuade the Spartans to offer peace, perhaps this time on terms 
acceptable to Athens. Failing that happy outcome, the Athenians might 
still hope to negotiate with a Persian monarch chastened by still another 
def eat of his ally and another fruitless expenditure of his money. Even 
if such negotiations failed, the impact of a great Athenian victory in 
Ionian waters would surely have a powerful effect on the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor that had defected from the Athenians. Those that did 
not come over of their own volition could be attacked at a time of 
Spartan despair and helplessness. It might be possible to drive Sparta 
from her most essential bases, Chios and even Miletus and Ephesus. 
Should the Athenians have succeeded in such efforts, it is hard to see 
how the Spartans could have continued the war.” 

Alcibiades had every reason to sail at once against Lysander’s fleet 
at Ephesus, for the news that Cyrus was providing strong and reliable 
financial support to Lysander that allowed him to raise the rowers’ 
pay meant that every passing day helped increase the size of the Spartan 
armada.“ Yet his first action was against Andros, where he seized and 
fortified a strong point called Gaurium from which they could attack 
the city. When the Andrians and the Peloponnesian garrison guarding 
the island came out to fight, the Athenians routed them. Alcibiades 
set up a trophy to mark the minor victory, but he was unable to take 
the island's main city. He stayed a few days, launching a series of 
unsuccessful assaults; then he sailed on, leaving a garrison, apparently 
under Conon, sufficient to man the fort and keep pressure on the 
Andrians.* The attack made good sense, for Andros lay on the route 


“The ancient writers say nothing about Alcibiades’ intentions or general strategy 
in this campaign. The best discussion of this and the other military issues of the Notium 
campaign is by Eugenia C. Kiesling, “The Battle of Notium” (Senior essay, Yale 
University, 1978). It has influenced my account of the campaign throughout. See also 
Amit, Grazer Beiträge III (1975), 1-13. 

*"The Athenians’ mission to Cyrus under the aegis of Tissaphernes (Xen. 1.5.8) 
proves that the Athenians knew what had happened at Sardis. 

“Xen. 1.4.22-23; Diod. 13.69.4-5. The account of Diodorus here is fuller and more 
satisfactory. There are two separate traditions that discuss the campaign leading to the 
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that the grain ships from the Hellespont to Athens were likely to take 
now that Euboea and the Euripus were under enemy control. Alci- 
biades, no doubt, had hoped to take the island by surprise and conquer 
it swiftly and easily. Although he did not succeed, the effort cost him 
only a few days, and the garrison subtracted only slightly from his 
forces. It was clearly worth the trouble from a strategic point of view,“ 
but Alcibiades’ failure to win a swift and complete success in his first 
new undertaking had serious political consequences. His inability to 
capture Andros would later be one of the complaints his enemies would 
raise against his conduct of the entire expedition.*' In fact, we may be 
sure that the grumbling started as soon as the news of the incomplete 
victory reached Athens. 

After leaving Andros, Alcibiades still did not go immediately toward 
Ephesus but sailed to the southeast to ravage Cos and Rhodes and to 
collect booty with which to support his men.^* That he should delay 
further when he clearly knew that the enemy's power was waxing calls 
for explanation. The most obvious one is the continuing Athenian 
shortage of money. The cost of his expedition was about 5o talents 
each month, That would be no small sum for the Athens of 407/6, 
and we do not know how much money he was given. It was probably 
not enough to support the expedition for long if Lysander stayed in 
port and refused to fight, as was entirely possible.” In that case, he 


battle of Notium, that of Xenophon, which is followed by Plutarch, and the one in 
Diodorus. As was common in the last century and the first part of this one, most 
scholars preferred the former on general and unsatisfactory grounds. G. de Sanctis 
(Riv. Fil. IX [1931], 222—229) was the first to suggest that Diodorus' account might 
derive from P, the author of the Hellenica Oxyrbyncbia, probably via Ephorus. His 
opinion was confirmed by the discovery of the Florentine Papyrus ofthat work in 1934 
(see I. A. F. Bruce, An Historical Commentary on tbe Hellenica Oxyrhynchia [Cambridge, 
1967], 35-45). Section four of that papyrus gives an account of events that is clearly 
in the same tradition as Diodorus. It is therefore necessary to treat that tradition with 
respect and try to use all our sources to discover what happened. (In addition to Bruce, 
see H. Breitenbach, Historia XX [1971], 152-171.) Diodorus says that Thrasybulus 
was commander of the Athenian garrison at Andros, which is an obvious mistake, for 
the same Diodorus places Thrasybulus at Thasos at the very same time (13.72.1). 
Although no source explicitly names Conon as garrison commander at Andros, it is 
from there that he goes to Samos to replace Alcibiades a few weeks later, after the 
battle at Notium. See Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 306, n. 3. 

E. F. Bloedow (Alcibiades Reexamined (Wiesbaden, 1973], 73) suggests that the attack 
on Andros was “a strategical blunder.” For a more just assessment, see Hatzfeld, 
Alcibiade, 306. 

“Plut. Lys. 35.1. 

Diod. 13.69.5. 

*?Plutarch (Lys. 35.3) emphasizes Alcibiades’ lack of money in explaining why the 
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would have to abandon the campaign, having accomplished nothing, 
for he could not maintain his forces without money. It was far better 
to collect funds first and so be able to sustain the effort until some 
significant success could be achieved. 

His collections completed, Alcibiades sailed north to Samos and 
from there to Notium, the port of Colophon, on the coast to the 
northwest of Ephesus (see Map 3).” Colophon and its port were the 
only cities in the neighborhood still under Athenian control. Notium 
was not a major naval base like Samos, Miletus, or, now, Ephesus, 
but it was well situated for sailing out against Ephesus, cutting off 
Spartan ships going between Ephesus and Chios and preventing the 
Spartans from sailing north to the Hellespont. Under the circumstan- 
ces, it was the obvious place to go and the one from which the Athe- 
nians had the best chance of bringing Lysander to battle.’' At Notium, 
Alcibiades commanded eighty ships, having left twenty to conduct the 
siege at Andros." Lysander's force had meanwhile grown to ninety.” 
This size gave the Spartans a numerical advantage, but Lysander did 
not offer to fight. As part of his preparations, he had pulled his triremes 
out of the water to dry them and effect repairs, and they may very 
well have remained on the beach when the Athenians took up their 
station at Notium."* Lysander clearly believed that time was very much 
on his side. After tlie experience of Cynossema, Sestos, and Cyzicus, 
no Spartan admiral should have been eager to encounter an Athenian 


Athenians' expectations were excessive. "They did not reckon with his lack of money. 
Since he was fighting men who had the Great King as their provider, he was forced 
to sail off, leaving his camp behind, in order to obtain wages and provisions." Bloedow 
(Alcibiades, 76, n. 448) dismisses Plutarch's views about the shortage of money as 
“melodramatic” and “improbable” and asks where were the too talents Alcibiades had 
collected in Caria (Xen. 1.4.8)? However much money Alcibiades may have collected 
in Caria the previous May, it will have been delivered to the Athenian treasury upon 
his arrival in June. There is no good reason to believe that all of it had been given to 
him when he set out in October. It is highly unlikely, moreover, that 100 talents is a 
plausible figure for what anyone might hope to collect in Caria in 407. The Athenians 
had collected nothing like that from the region in more prosperous times (see Meiggs, 
Atbenian Empire, 254). Either the figure in the manuscript or Xenophon's information 
is badly wrong. Even if Alcibiades had received as many as 100 talents at Athens, 
moreover, that would pay for only two months of campaigning. 

Xen. 1.4.23; Diod. 13.71.1. 

"Amit, Grazer Beiträge, III (1975), 8. 

Xen. 1.5.18. 

Xen. 1.5.10. 

"Ibid. See 8.44.4 for an occasion when the Spartans pulled their ships onto the 
Rhodian shore, although they outnumbered the enemy, and were inactive for eighty 
days. 
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fleet in a straightforward naval battle, even with favorable odds of nine 
to eight. But the passage of time allowed Lysander to increase the 
quantity of his ships and improve their quality. 

Plutarch suggests yet another reason why Lysander might have been 
glad to wait: the higher wage permitted by Cyrus' bounty "emptied 
the ships of the enemy. For most of the sailors came over to those 
paying more, while those who stayed were dispirited and rebellious 
and made trouble for their commanders every day."" Although Plu- 
tarch exaggerates considerably, the evidence shows that there is much 
to what he says. After the battle of Notium, the Athenian fleet should 
have consisted of 108 ships," yet when Conon came to relieve Alci- 
biades, he was able to man only "seventy triremes instead of the former 
number of more than one hundred" with which Alcibiades outnum- 
bered Lysander after the battle of Notium.”’ The loss of sailors in the 
battle cannot explain this diminution, for most of them survived.” 
When Callicratidas took over the fleet from Lysander in the spring of 
406, some months after the battle, the Spartan fleet had grown to 140 
ships.” It is inconceivable that the Spartan fleet could have grown by 
50 ships at the same time that the Athenians' decreased by 38 if many 
rowers had not changed sides. Plutarch has wrongly placed most of 
the defections before Notium rather than after it, but he is right about 
the phenomenon in general. Defections began, however, even before 
the battle, so Lysander will have been able to expect more and to 
plan accordingly. We should not think, moreover, that Lysander could 
or would have remained inactive indefinitely. He would be keenly 
aware of the suspicion and dissatisfaction aroused by the long inactivity 
of Astyochus. Neither Cyrus nor the Spartans would be satisfied with 
a navarch who remained in port and allowed the Athenians to roam 
freely about the Aegean doing as they liked. No doubt he hoped to 
achieve overwhelming numerical superiority before offering battle, but 
if a really attractive opportunity appeared before then, he was ready 
to take advantage of it. 


"Lys. 4.4. 

"Rt Notium the Athenians lost 22 of their original 80 ships, leaving 58. To these 
ships should be added the 3o that were with Thrasybulus at Phocaea and the 20 that 
came with Conon from Andros, for a total of 108. | owe this point and the calculations 
to E. Kiesling, “Notium,” 12. 

Xen. 1.5.15, 20. 

7®Xen. 1.5.14. 

Xen. 1.6.3. 

“Diod. 13.71.3. 
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The same reasons that made delay attractive to Lysander compelled 
Alcibiades to seek quick action. Any Athenian admiral would have 
been pressed by the objective circumstances of a shortage of money 
and the threat of desertion to force the pace of events, but Alcibiades 
had additional reasons of his own. Plutarch is persuasive in describing 
the Athenians’ opinion of him: “It seems that if any one was ever 
destroyed by his own reputation it was Alcibiades. For he was thought 
to be so full of daring and intelligence, from which his successes de- 
rived, that they suspected him of not trying when he failed and would 
not believe there was anything he could not do. If he tried, nothing 
could escape him.” He had been given extraordinary power, had 
been allowed to name his associates, and had been given a large force 
tailored to his desires, all because the Athenians expected him to per- 
form wonders. Yet his attempt at Andros had failed, and when he got 
to lonia, Lysander refused to fight. Alcibiades had little choice but to 
seek victories elsewhere. He probably reached Notium some time in 
November and stayed for a month, or even more, but certainly no 
later than February of 406 he left his fleet in the hands of a subordinate 
and went in search of action.” 

The ancient writers do not agree on where he went, Cyme, Cla- 
zomenae, and Phocaea being the more plausible destinations mentioned 
by one or more of them." Although he might have stopped at all of 
them, the main target must have been Phocaea, where Thrasybulus 
had already arrived and was laying siege to the city.** That Thrasy- 
bulus had timed his arrival at Phocaea to coincide with Alcibiades' 
appearance at Ephesus strongly suggests that the plan had been con- 


"Alc. 35.2. 

“The ate of the battle of Notium cannot be fixed with precision. The evidence 
would indicate a date as early as December and as late as April (see Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 
312, n. 1; Lotze, Lysander, 19-20, 73; Bommelaer, Lysandre, 70-72). My own view is 
that the pressures working on Alcibiades would have led him to move earlier rather 
than later, so I. vould place the battle in late December or early January. Naval battles 
during the inclement weather of the winter months were most unusual, but the pres- 
sures working on the Athenians, and especially Alcibiades, led them to force the pace 
and risk a fight even outside the normal campaigning season. 

“Xenophon (1.5.11) and Plutarch (Lys. 5.1) name Phocaea. Diodorus (13.71. 1) names 
Clazomenae but also speaks of an attack by Alcibiades on Cyme (13.74.3—5). In his 
account of the life of Alcibiades (35.8), Plutarch says he went to Caria to gather money, 
but that is surely a reference to his earlier depredations, before his arrival at Notium. 

**Thrasybulus at Phocaea: Xen. 1.5.11; Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 309, n. 6. Busolt (GG 
III:2, 1574-1575) believes Alcibiades went to Clazomenae and Cyme as well, but sees 
Phocaea as the main target. 
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certed well in advance. There is good reason to believe that attacks on 
Ionian cities had been part of Alcibiades’ original plan, for he had taken 
along significant numbers of infantry and cavalry at considerable ex- 
pense and trouble. Although some of the hoplites could have served 
as marines, there was little chance that they would be needed in a 
fight at sea, and the cavalry could be of no value except on land, but 
both forces would be needed for assaults and sieges. Any Athenian 
commander would have had to reckon with the possibility that Ly- 
sander would stay in port and refuse to fight. How, then, could he be 
forced out to battle? One way would be to attack and conquer cities 
in northern Ionia while the Spartans remained helplessly in Ephesus. 
If the Athenians succeeded, Lysander could hardly stand by idly but 
would be forced to risk a fight and the destruction of still another 
Spartan fleet. If he insisted on remaining quiet, Athens would be 
allowed to recover lost allies and revenues, Spartan prestige would 
sink still further, and the Persians might think again about their com- 
mitment.** Phocaea was an excellent place to begin such a campaign. 
It was a prosperous city that was well situated as a base for further 
assaults on Cyme on the Gulf of Elaea to the north, as well as on 
Clazomenae across the Gulf of Smyrna to the south, while a dash to 
the west would bring a fleet opposite the northern shore of Chios (see 
Map 3). 

Alcibiades sailed to join Thrasybulus at Phocaea, taking only the 
troopships and no triremes. Lysander’s fleet was bottled up at Ephesus 
and was no threat, and Thrasybulus had thirty triremes with him. 
More ships and their contingents of marines might still have been 
helpful, but the need to leave twenty ships at the siege of Andros and 


"sIf the Sicilian campaign had not been enough to instruct him in the need for cavalry 
to defend infantry in battle and in laying down a siege (Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 239— 
240), the work done by Pharnabazus’ horsemen in the battles of 411/10 should have 
done so. 

“This, in somewhat elaborated detail, is essentially the suggestion put forth by 
Busolt (above, n. 84). Bloedow (Alcibiades, 75, n. 447) is skeptical: "This, however, 
sounds more like Busolt's than Alcibiades' strategy. There is no specific evidence to 
support it." If by "specific evidence" he means the statements of ancient writers he is 
correct, but the ancient writers say nothing of any strategy. Are we then to believe 
that the Athenians set out without any plan, that they could not see problems and 
opportunities obvious even to us? The narratives, however, as will be seen, do present 
us with valuable evidence, if we care to use it. Even Bloedow concedes that this is an 
"admittedly ingenious strategy" that "can be deduced from the situation as plausible 
enough." He then wonders why, if this was Alcibiades' strategy, he left his fleet in 
the hands that he did. That is a very good but different question. 
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the growth of Lysander’s forces made it too dangerous to reduce the 
size of the main Athenian fleet further. As it was, the Athenians were 
outnumbered ninety to eighty, but that ratio had existed from the time 
of the fleet’s arrival, and in all that time Lysander had refused to venture 
out. The Athenians as yet had not succeeded in recovering any Ionian 
cities, so it was too early to expect that any pressure would force 
Lysander to fight while Alcibiades was away from the fleet. His main 
concern was to avoid having the Athenians instigate a battle while he 
was gone, and he gave his surrogate commander strict orders to avoid 
doing so.” He had good reason to be confident that nothing untoward 
would happen in his absence. 

The man to whom he left the command was not a general or even 
a trierarch but Antiochus, a kybernetes—a helmsman or pilot of Alci- 
biades’ own ship.** The appointment has been criticized from antiquity 
to modern times. As far as we know, it was unique in the entire history 
of the Athenian navy, and it requires explanation. The obvious choice 
would have been a general experienced in naval warfare. Of the gen- 
erals who sailed with Alcibiades from Athens, Conon was just such a 
man, but he had been left behind to conduct the blockade and siege 
of Andros. The other two generals with the expedition were Aristo- 
crates and Adeimantus, but they must have gone on the troopships to 
Phocaea, for they had been designated specifically as generals for fight- 
ing on the land.” Since no general was available, the conventional 
choice would have been a trierarch. Although many of them would 
have been merely men rich enough to outfit a trireme, without naval 
skill or experience, some among the eighty ship-captains at Notium 
would surely have been at sea and had fought in battles before. Leading 
a single ship into battle under the orders of a fleet-commander, how- 
ever, was very different from organizing an entire fleet, planning a 
battle, making specific assignments, and deciding on and ordering 
particular maneuvers during the fighting. Unless a trierarch had pre- 
viously served as general, there is no reason to believe he could do 


"Xen. 1.5.11; Diod. 13.71.1; Plut. Alc. 35.5. I believe that Xenophon's version of 
the instructions is most accurate: "don't attack Lysander's ships": pù émvmA ety emi TAS 
Avocvdpov vats; Plutarch's version, "don't fight a battle even if the enemy attacks": 
pnd àv émumAéogty oi moAépuoc Stavavpayetv, and Diodorus’ "Don't fight a battle 
until I am present": pì vavpayxetv Ews àv aUrüs Tapayévyntar, are either vague or 
impossible to carry out. 

*Xen. 1.5.11; Diod. 13.71.1; Plut. Alc. 35.4. 

Xen. 1.4.21. 
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these things better than the kybernetai. They were men of great ex- 
perience and ability in the tactics of naval warfare and had participated 
in many battles. As we have seen, they played a crucial role in Athens’ 
victories at sea.” Apart from these generalizations, however, we must 
consider the specific situation: Alcibiades did not expect his replacement to 
fight in bis absence. In that case a subordinate officer might be a better 
choice since he would be less likely to act on his own and more obe- 
dient. What Alcibiades needed was a man he could trust, and Anti- 
ochus, his personal helmsman and associate for many years, must have 
seemed the perfect choice.?' No other Athenian would have dared to 
make so unusual an appointment, but Alcibiades was strategos autokra- 
tor, at the height of his power and influence and free to act as he 
thought best. 

Alcibiades, however, had made a serious mistake. Either he had 
badly misjudged Antiochus’ character or the exaltation of the sudden 
and unprecedented promotion had produced qualities of independence 
and ambition not seen before. Instead of standing on the defensive in 
obedience to his orders, the newly appointed commander deliberately 
provoked a battle.” Diodorus calls him an impetuous man “eager to 
accomplish something glorious on his own, ”” and his behavior on this 
occasion justifies the characterization. It would be wrong, however, 
to accept the picture that emerges from the accounts of Xenophon and 
Plutarch of a man challenging the enemy fleet, sailing close by, and 
insulting the Spartans by word and gesture with no apparent plan of 
battle. Both Diodorus and the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia make it clear 
that Antiochus had a strategy that involved the entire fleet,” but it is 
not obvious what his plan was. It has been suggested that his model 


For a good discussion of the role of the kybernetai, see Amit, Grazer Beiträge III 
(1975), 9-10. 

?'Plutarch (A. 10.1) relates ananecdoteconnecting Antiochus with Alcibiades’ entry 
into public life. 

°*?The four ancient sources—Xenophon (1.5.12—15), Diodorus (13.71), Plutarch (Ak. 
35.56; Lys. 5.1—2), and P (Hell. Oxy. 4)—all agree on the general course of the battle 
while differing in detail. Xenophon and Plutarch form one tradition; Diodorus and P 
are part of another. As is so often true in descriptions of naval battles in this period, 
the second tradition is far superior both in detail and in providing some understanding 
of the plans and intentions of the commanders. The following account rests chiefly on 
the versions of Diodorus and P. For useful discussions of the problems presented by 
the sources, see Bruce, Commentary, 3 5-45; and Breitenbach, Historia XX (1971), 152- 
171. 

?Diod. 13.71.2. 

“Ibid.; Hell. Oxy. 4.1. 
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was the battle of Cyzicus, and it would not be surprising if that were 
so.” The Athenian strategy there had been brilliant and magnificently 
successful; it may have been the greatest naval achievement of the 
trireme era, if conception, execution, and results are all considered. 
Moreover, it was fresh in everyone’s memory and may have exercised 
the same hold over naval thinking at the end of the fifth century that 
the idea of “crossing the T” had over modern admirals from Trafalgar, 
to Tsushima, to Leyte Gulf. 

If the battle of Cyzicus was in Antiochus’ mind, however, the waters 
between Notium and Ephesus were not the place to try a reenactment. 
The batte of Cyzicus had succeeded because the Athenians could arrive 
without warning, the Spartans were unaware of their numbers, and 
there were convenient places where they could hide part of their fleet. 
In these circumstances, deception and surprise could be expected to 
succeed, but none of these advantages existed at Notium. There were 
no islands or promontories that could conceal triremes between the 
two bases. The Athenians and Spartans had been looking at one an- 
other for at least a month, and neither could have failed to know just 
how many ships the other had. If any doubt remained, deserters will 
have brought Lysander fully up todate. The Spartans, moreover, had 
been at Cyzicus too. Lysander will have been no less aware of the 
strategy and tactics used there and would be wary of similar tricks. 
Yet Antiochus’ scheme clearly involved an attempt at deception that 
resembled Alcibiades’ opening maneuver at Cyzicus.” He took the ten 
best ships in the fleet and, placing his own trireme in the lead, sailed 
toward Ephesus. He told the rest of the fleet to remain in readiness 
at Notium “until the enemy was far away from the land.””’ The im- 
plication seems obvious that the idea was for Antiochus’ ten ships to 
lure the enemy out of harbor and entice him in the direction of No- 
tium.” Once the Spartans were in open water far enough from land, 


Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 312. 

See above, 239-242. 

? Hell. Oxy. 4.1: TAS pev éT [épas ékéAevae vav] Aoxetv Ews àv àmapó[oww at Tov 
Troe] wv Tóppo Tis Yijs. 

**Diodorus says that Antiochus “sailed toward the enemy to provoke the enemy into 
fighting at sea”: émémAevoe rois TrOAEpLoLs TPOKAAETOpEVOS eis vovpaxiav (13.71.2— 
3). In P there is a lacuna before mpocagépevos avrá[s (4.1). Several suggestions have 
been made to fill the gap. Maas suggests eis Tò vaupayijoo, which would give just 
the same sense as Diodorus. Wade-Gery proposes ets Tùv evpuxwpiav before the gap, 
which would give the passage the meaning "to induce them [the Spartan ships] out 
into the open sea" (Bruce, Commentary, 40; Bruce himself makes it clear that abrá[s 
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the Athenians would either cut them off from their base and force a 
battle or overtake them before they could escape. It must have seemed 
to Antiochus that there was little risk; either Lysander would take the 
bait and give the Athenians an opportunity for a major victory, or 
more probably, he would refuse to fight, as he had steadfastly done 
in the past. 

Lysander, as we have seen, could not have intended to avoid fighting 
for the rest of his term of command. Normally, he probably would 
have waited longer to move, until the odds were even greater in his 
favor, but Alcibiades’ departure presented him with a special oppor- 
tunity and a new urgency. Deserters had brought him the news that 
Alcibiades had taken his land troops to join Thrasybulus in the attack 
on Phocaea. This told him that his delaying tactics would be more 
costly from then on and that the Athenian fleet was without an ex- 
perienced general and in the hands of a man who had never before 
held a command. It was an opportunity not to be missed, and Lysander 
decided “to do something worthy of Sparta.”” He was ready when 
the moment came, and his careful preparation paid dividends. It may 
well be that overconfidence, encouraged by previous Spartan inertia, 
led Antiochus to be careless as he sailed toward Ephesus. Perhaps he 
forged ahead too fast and allowed too great a gap between his ship and 
the second one in the column, or perhaps he came too close to shore; 
in any case, he was not prepared for what happened. Lysander 
launched a lightning attack against the lead ship of Antiochus with 
three triremes of his own.'” He quickly sank it, killing Antiochus. ™' 
The trailing Athenian triremes were stunned. They panicked, turning 
to flee toward Notium, and the entire Spartan fleet set out in pursuit. 
Lysander did not need his entire fleet to chase nine ships. He must 
have understood that things had not gone according to the Athenian 
plan, whatever that might be. He had reason to expect that the re- 
mainder of the Athenian fleet would be confused and disorganized 


refers to the enemy ships). Bommelaer (Lysandre, 92) proposes [às €x Tod Auxévos] 
Tpoca£órvevos, which would mean “to induce them to leave the harbor." The meaning 
is clear in any case: Antiochus' maneuver was meant to draw the enemy out to sea in 
the direction of Notium. His instructions to the rest of the fleet make it clear that he 
intended to draw the Spartans so far out as to allow the main Athenian fleet to attack. 

*Diod. 13.71.3. 

‘Hell. Oxy. 4.2. Xenophon (1.5.13) and Plutarch (Alc. 35.6) speak of “a few" ships. 
Diodorus (13.71.3), omitting the detail, has the entire Spartan navy launching at once. 

"Hell. Oxy. 4.2, with note in Bruce, Commentary, 40-41; Plut. Lys. 35.6. 
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with their commander dead and their plans awry. What better moment 
to risk the battle that must come soon in any case? 

In fact, the Athenians were not ready. They had received orders to 
wait until the enemy was well out to sea before moving themselves. 
They must have expected to see their advance guard fleeing, well ahead 
of the enemy, in no danger, as Alcibiades’ group had done at Cyzicus. 
Perhaps they were to wait for a signal from the admiral, such as 
Thrasybulus had sent to Theramenes in that same battle.’ That would 
give them plenty of time to get into battle order as the enemy was 
drawn deeper into the trap, but they received no signal, for the admiral 
was dead. First, they saw their advance force fleeing from an over- 
whelming enemy force, which threatened to destroy them. There was 
no time to get into good battle order. Without a directing hand to 
restrain them, each trierarch must have launched his ship as soon as 
he saw what was happening. As a result, the Athenians came to the 
rescue “in no order whatever."'^' The ensuing battle, therefore, was 
one-sided; the Athenians were routed, losing twenty-two ships.'^* Ly- 
sander collected the enemy ships still afloat, set up a trophy to mark 
the victory at Notium, and sailed back to Ephesus. The Athenians 
stayed at Notium for three days to repair damaged ships, and there 
they were joined by Alcibiades who had hurried back from Phocaea 
after hearing the bad news. He must have taken Thrasybulus' thirty 
triremes with him to bring the total of Athenian ships at Notium to 
eighty-eight, for he would not otherwise have ventured out to Ephesus 
to challenge Lysander to battle again. We do not know how many 
ships the Spartans had lost in the battle; the course of the fighting 
suggests there were few losses, if any. Still, the two navies were about 
even in number, and Lysander had no wish to lose the fruits of his 
victory by fighting at a time and place of the Athenians’ choosing, 
without numerical superiority. When he refused to come out and fight, 
Alcibiades had no choice but to return to Samos." 


See above, 243. 

"Diod. 13.71.4: v ovdepuad Tåge. Xenophon (1.5.14) says the Spartan fleet was 
"in order" (év táže), but the Athenians ships were "scattered" (8veozrappévous). For 
the Athenian confusion, see Hell. Oxy. 4.3 with Bruce, Commentary, 42-43. 

1 The figure is from Diodorus (13.71.4) and P (4.3). Xenophon gives the figure as 
fifteen, whereas Plutarch just says "many." 

For the trophy, see Xen. 1.5.14; Plut. Ak. 35.6; Hell. Oxy. 4.4. Only P mentions 
the three days at Notium, but Diodorus (13.71.4) reports that Alcibiades sailed there 
to unite the fleet before challenging Lysander at Ephesus again. Xenophon (1.5.15) 
and Plutarch (Ak. 35.6) have the defeated fleet sailing to Samos after the battle, being 
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Lysander deserves great credit for this victory, which vindicated his 
policy of watchful waiting, of refusing to fight until circumstances 
made success probable. The performance of his fleet also demonstrates 
the high quality of the training he had given his crews, for they re- 
sponded to his orders swiftly and maintained excellent discipline 
throughout the battle. He himself demonstrated talent of a high order; 
he was quick to see an opportunity and seize it and was decisive and 
shrewd in using it to the full when greater prospects beckoned. The 
key decision was to order his main fleet out in pursuit after he had 
sunk Antiochus’ vessel and seen the panic and confusion of the nine 
remaining Athenian ships. Although they must have been ready to 
come on signal, timing was everything; they must move quickly to 
catch the main Athenian fleet at Notium unaware. The swiftness of 
Lysander’s appreciation of the situation and the alacrity of his fleet’s 
response speak very well for his ability as an admiral. Still, Lysander 
could not have done anything without the mistakes made by Anti- 
ochus, whose strategy was misconceived and whose execution was 
disastrous. Such failures are not surprising in a man who had not 
previously exercised command, and they raise questions about his 
appointment. We have seen that Alcibiades had plausible reasons for 
choosing Antiochus as his substitute, but even if these reasons are 
accepted, it is impossible to free him from blame. To leave the main 
Athenian fleet in the hands of an inexperienced man within a few miles 
of the main enemy force was a gamble, and considering how serious 
the defeat and possible destruction of that fleet would be, it was a 
reckless and unjustifiable gamble. 

In material terms, the Athenians’ defeat at Notium was not very 
serious, for they suffered few casualties, and they still had 108 ships 
in the Aegean, more than the enemy." It did, however, cancel Athe- 
nian plans for recovering the lost allied cities in Ionia. The withdrawal 
of the fleet from Phocaea put an end to the campaign there, and before 
long Conon would have to abandon the siege of Andros.'^" In fact, 
soon after the battle the Spartans seized Delphinium on the island of 
Chios and Teos not far from Notium.'" The Athenian soldiers and 


joined there by Alcibiades, and the whole force coming back to Ephesus to challenge 
Lysander in vain. 

"* Alcibiades’ 88 and Conon's 20. 

Xen. 1.5.18. 

Xen. 1.5.15. The text reads Eion, but editors have suggested an emendation to 
Teos on the basis of Diod. 13.76.4. See Underhill, Commentary, 22. 
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sailors on Samos had lost the confidence and high spirits they had 
enjoyed since 410, and their morale was low.'” The momentum of 
Athenian success that had started at Cyzicus was stopped and even 
reversed at Notium, but even more important than that was the battle’s 
effect on the political scene at Athens. 

Alcibiades was eager to reverse this trend as soon as possible, to 
achieve something tangible and restore the. morale of his troops by 
giving them something to do that would yield an easy success. By this 
time, moreover, he must have been short of money again. He therefore 
took his entire force to Cyme, an Athenian ally of considerable pros- 
perity."^ As a pretext, he used false accusations of disloyalty and, 
perhaps, the voluntary enrollment of fifty Cymaean hoplites in an anti- 
Athenian movement on Lesbos.''' Then he began ravaging the territory 
around the city. The attack was a complete surprise and caught many 
citizens outside the walls. Alcibiades had expected no trouble and had 
left his infantry at Mytilene. As he was leading his captives to the 
ships, however, the entire Cymaean army attacked him from the city, 
freeing the prisoners and driving the Athenians to their ships. This 
was a dreadful embarrassment for Alcibiades. He tried to recover by 
sending to Mytilene for his hoplites and marching them to Cyme in 


Xen. 1.5.20. 

"Before the war Cyme was assessed at as many as 12 talents of tribute, twice as 
much as Ephesus and the most of any city in the Ionian District (sec Meiggs, Athenian 
Empire, 540-542). The historicity of this affair has been doubted because Diodorus’ 
account (13.73.3—5) is thought to derive from Ephorus, himself a citizen of Cyme, who 
apparently enjoyed intruding information about his native city, whether or not true 
(see G. L. Barber, The Historian Epborus [London, 1935], 86). Nepos (Alc. 7.1-2), 
however, also tells of Alcibiades’ attack on Cyme but with important differences that 
suggest there was more than one source attesting to its reality. (The point is made by 
J. T. Roberts, Accountability in Athenian Government [Madison, Wisc., 1982], 224, n. 
67.) Diodorus' story, moreover, contains such detail and is inherently so plausible as 
to deserve credit. 

There is dispute, too, about his assertion that Cyme was still an Athenian ally at 
this time. Thucydides (8.100. 3) is cited as evidence that in 411 the city had defected. 
Even if it had, it could well have been recovered in the interim without finding a place 
in the sparse narratives of the extant sources, all full of lacunae. The Thucydidean 
passage, however, docs not prove there was a defection. It says only that a group of 
anti-Athenian exiles took into their political clubs fifty hoplites from Cyme. These men 
could easily have been volunteers from a minority faction who joined the anti-Athenian 
cause in hopes of bringing on a general rebellion in the region. It may well be their 
action of which Alcibiades complained when he sought an excuse to attack Ephesus 
in 406 (Diod. 13.73.3). There is no good reason to reject the reality of the event, the 
accuracy of Diodorus' account, or its chronological placement between Notium and 
the political attacks against Alcibiades in Athens. 

' See above, n. 110. 
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battle order. But the Cymaeans refused the challenge, the Alcibiades 
had to content himself with some further pillaging of the neighborhood 
before sailing to Mytilene. This fiasco not only compounded the defeat 
at Notium but also provided additional charges for his enemies to use 
against him.'" 

Meanwhile, events in Attica had undermined the confident and 
hopeful mood that had raised Alcibiades to the heights of popularity. 
Some time after Alcibiades’ departure in October, Agis had learned 
that the best Athenian soldiers had gone to Asia with him and had 
decided to attack Athens in their absence. He may have been moved 
by the fear that another Athenian naval victory might bring the faction 
in Sparta favoring peace to power and that this time they might offer 
terms that would give Athens victory. Perhaps he thought only of 
taking advantage of the opportunity to attack the city when a significant 
force of hoplites and cavalrymen were away. In any case, he gathered 
a large force of Peloponnesian and Boeotian hoplites, light-armed 
troops, and cavalry at Decelea and marched from there to the walls 
of Athens on a dark night." The Athenians repelled the attack and 
forced the large enemy force to be satisfied with ravaging Attica before 
dispersing,''* but it must have caused some nervousness. 

In this mood the Athenians received the news of the defeat at Notium 
and the complaints of an embassy from Cyme. The time had come 
for Alcibiades’ enemies to have their day. One of the most notorious 
of them was Thrasybulus, the son of Thraso.''* He came from the 
camp on Samos, where, as we have seen, morale was low. The tri- 
erarchs must have been outraged at being passed over in favor of a 
kybernetes who had brought disaster, and they bitterly blamed the man 
responsible. No doubt their anger spread to the men, and we need not 
think that Thrasybulus spoke only for himself when he attacked Al- 
cibiades. In the Athenian assembly, he blamed the disaster at Notium 
on the supreme commander of the expedition. Alcibiades, he claimed, 


'" Diod. 13.73.3-6. 

'"Diod. 13.72.3-4. Neither Xenophon nor any other ancient writer mentions this 
attack. Since it failed and had no material effect on the course of the war, its omission 
is not surprising. As Hatzfeld (A/cibiade, 316, n. 1) says, there is no reason to confound 
this large undertaking with the small raid Agis undertook in 410, which is mentioned 
only by Xenophon (1.1.33-34). 

"Diod. 13.72.4-73.2. 

"Plut. Alc. 36.1. This man is not to be confused with the famous Thrasybulus of 
Steiria, the son of Lycus, general at Cynossema, Abydos, and Cyzicus, and supporter 
of Alcibiades. 
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had conducted the campaign like a luxury cruise. He had handed over 
the command of the fleet to a man whose only talents were drinking 
and telling tall sailor’s tales, “so that he himself might be free to sail 
around collecting money and engaging in debauchery by getting drunk 
and visiting whores in Abydos and Ionia, even while the enemy fleet 
was close by."''* The ambassadors from Cyme accused him of attacking 
“an allied city that had done no wrong."'" At the same time, some 
Athenians blamed him for not trying to capture that city, claiming 
that he had been bribed by the Great King.''* Other Athenian soldiers 
came from Samos to accuse him of favoring the Spartans; after all it 
was inevitable that his dalliance with the enemy between 415 and 411 
would not be forgotten and would come back to haunt him as soon as 
misfortune destroyed his invulnerability. His friendship with Tissa- 
phernes and Persia were also not forgotten. It would not be plausible 
to accuse him of plotting with Tissaphernes after that satrap had 
thrown Alcibiades into prison, so instead, he was accused of friendship 
with Pharnabazus, who, it was alleged, would make him tyrant at 
Athens after the war.'? The old prejudices came forth and worked 
powerfully against him; by this time emotion was high enough that it 
was safe to take action against him. A successful proposal to remove 
him from office was made in the assembly, possibly by Cleophon and 
probably not long before the regular elections in early March."? 


"Plut. Alc. 36.1-2. 

' "Diod. 13.73.6. 

"Nepos 7.7.2. 

‘Ibid. 

"There is a dispute about whether Alcibiades was removed from office by a formal 
vote of dtoxepotovia or was simply not reelected in 406. Xenophon (1.5.16-17); 
Plutarch (A/c. 36.3), who seems here, as often elsewhere, merely to be echoing Xen- 
ophon; and Diodorus (1 3.74.1) tell the story as though he was merely not reelected. 
In his account of the life of Lysander, however, Plutarch (5.2) says that Alcibiades 
was “deposed from his command,” using the technical term for removal from office, 
&mexeuporóvmoev. Lysias (2 1.7) says the Athenians "put an end to his office" (Ematoate 
Tfjs &pxqs), which is somewhat ambiguous, but Nepos (7.7.3) says flatly that "they 
took away his office while he was absent and substituted another in his place" (absenti 
magistratum abrogarent et alium in eius locum sustituerent). Busolt (GG lII:2, 1578, 
n. 2) argues that his replacement as commander on Samos by Conon, who was sent 
from Andros immediately, shows that the official year had not yet run out. The 
strongest evidence that he was removed from office, however, comes from the fact that 
Phanosthenes, who replaced Conon at Andros, was not general in 406/5, so the official 
year cannot have expired when Alcibiades was relieved (Fornara, Generals, 69—70). This 
critical point seems to have been noticed only by Roberts (Accountability, 224, n. 62). 
The part played by Cleophon is attested only in a late source (Himerius 36. 16 [Photius 
Bibl. 377]) whose evidence does not, in fact, fit the circumstances here. The brief notice 
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The Athenians voted to send Conon from Andros to take over com- 
mand of the fleet at Samos. It is not clear whether he waited to hand 
over his responsibilities to his replacement or departed beforehand.'”' 
In either case, he had no intention of returning to Athens, where many 
private lawsuits had been brought against him and his enemies were 
many and strong.'” Nor could he stay on Samos, for the army there 
had turned against him." Also, the escape hatches to Sparta and Persia 
had been closed. However, he had foreseen the danger and prepared 
a retreat for himself in a fortified castle he had built on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula during his years in service in the Hellespont, and to it he 
went in voluntary exile. "* The removal of Alcibiades from Athens and 
from the command of her forces is generally thought to have been 
disastrous for Athens. Plutarch represents the Athenians after their 
defeat in the war as bemoaning their mistakes, of which the greatest 
was their second rejection of Alcibiades, their “ablest and most skilled 
general," and even the restrained and judicious Thucydides endorses 
his military talents." Most modern scholars have agreed and regarded 
his final removal as the turning point in the last phase of the war."^ 
The record, however, does not support such judgments. Alcibiades 
accomplished nothing of note as a military or naval commander until 
his service in the straits between 411 and 408. There, he showed 
himself to be a good commander, especially of cavalry, and a capable 
naval officer, but he did not demonstrate any extraordinary ability as 
a strategist or tactician. The ablest commander in the campaigns in 


reads “Cleophon indicted Alcibiades," without mentioning the charge, date, or occa- 
sion. Gilbert (Beiträge, 366) suggests that the charge was treason (tpodoota) and that 
it was brought immediately after the deposition of Alcibiades, as was not unusual. 
Busolt (GG III:2, 1578, n. 2) points out that if Alcibiades had been indicted at this 
time, he would surely have been convicted, in which case he would have had his 
property confiscated, which did not occur. He concludes, therefore, that neither Cleo- 
phon nor anyone else brought such a charge. Himerius or his source might have 
misunderstood the fifth-century Athenian constitution and imagined that it was a form 
of indictment, which it was not (see Roberts, Accountability, 15). In any case, the 
evidence connecting Cleophon with this occasion is not strong. 

"2 Diodorus (13.74.2) says he waited; Xenophon (1.5.17) says, but not clearly, that 
he left before Conon’s arrival; Plutarch (Alc. 35.3) and Nepos (7.7.4) say that he fled 
on learning of his deposition. 

"7? Diod. 13.74.2-4. 

!PXen. 1.5.17. 

"*Busolt, GG III:2, 1580, n. 1; Hatzfeld, Alcibiade, 318-323. 

"5plut. Alc. 38.2; Thuc. 6.15.4. 

See, e.g., Busolt, GG II:2, 1579; Glotz and Cohen, HG II, 745; Ferguson, CAH 


V (1940), 354. 
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the straits was not Alcibiades but Thrasybulus. Athens could certainly 
haveused another military leader of Alcibiades’ ability in the last years 
of the war, if he could have subordinated his own needs and interests 
to those of the state. But whatever Alcibiades’ personal inclinations 
might have been in 406, the burden of his past was too great. Even 
apart from his personality and ambitions, the number of his enemies, 
the intensity of their hatred, and the eagerness with which they waited 
to attack him compelled him to seek extraordinary achievements and 
make promises that could not be fulfilled in order to acquire and 
maintain a popularity that was his only security. This drove him to 
take risks that another general would have avoided and that were bound 
to bring disaster to Athens. 

From a political point of view, moreover, Alcibiades was a burden 
to his native city. What Athens needed more than anything in its time 
of crisis was unity of the kind Pericles had provided at the start of the 
war. Alcibiades, however, was preeminently a divisive figure who 
evoked powerful feelings of admiration or dislike but not steady sup- 
port from a large portion of the citizenry. He could not win a reliable 
majority to support his own policies, but he could prevent anyone else 
from doing so, for when things went badly, the Athenians often looked 
to the glamor and promise of Alcibiades for salvation. As a character 
in Aristophanes’ Frogs said less than a year after Notium: “They yearn 
for him, they hate him, but they want to have him back." It is 
interesting, if vain, to speculate about what would have happened if 
Alcibiades had departed and Thrasybulus, who would later prove 
himself an able political leader as well as a great general, had been 
allowed to emerge in his place, but the disgrace of Alcibiades discred- 
ited his friends as well as himself. In the new elections of the spring 
of 406, neither Thrasybulus nor Theramenes were chosen. Perhaps 
that was the most serious result of the Spartan victory at Notium. 


12 


71425. 


13. The Battle of Arginusae 


The new board of generals elected in March of 406 excluded both 
Thrasybulus and Theramenes as well as any other close associates of 
Alcibiades. Its members were Conon, Diomedon, Leon, Pericles, Er- 
asinides, Aristocrates, Archestratus, Protomachus, Thrasyllus, and 
Aristogenes.' It has been common to analyze these elections in regard 
to the competition between political factions. The generals are said to 
belong to “the moderate democracy.” In other words, they belong to 
“that democratic middle party that once saw its leader in Nicias and 
was as far removed from oligarchic aspirations as from the demagogy 
of the gutter." These descriptions, however, are not very helpful. 
They would describe Thrasybulus as well as any of the new generals. 
If they do not apply to Theramenes, moreover, they should not apply 


‘For the date of the elections, see Busolt, GG IHI:2, 1580, n. 3; and Beloch, GG? II:2, 
252. The list comes from Xen. 1.6.16—17. Diodorus (1 3.74.1) gives the same list, except 
for his usual mistake in writing “Thrasybulus” in place of “Thrasyllus” and for his 
substitution of "Lysias" for "Leon." It is possible that Xenophon has simply made a 
mistake in listing Leon (Fornara, Generals, 70, n. 124), for Leon is not mentioned at 
Arginusae or thereafter whereas Lysias is. On the other hand, Xenophon mentions 
Leon not only in his list but also as one of the generals blockaded at Mytilene with 
Conon (1.6.16). He is also mentioned by the scholiast on Aristid. Pan. 162.19. Beloch 
(GG II:2, 268) suggests that Lysias may have been elected to replace Archestratus, 
who died at Mytilene (Lys. 21.8). It is also possible that Leon was on board the ship 
that was captured trying to escape from Mytilene (Xen. 1.6.21 and G. E. Underhill, 
A Commentary witb an Introduction and Appendix on tbe Hellenica of Xenopbon [Oxford, 
1900], 26) and that Lysias was chosen to replace him. Although certainty is impossible, 
Leon was probably among the generals elected in March. 

Busolt, GG III:2, 1581. 

*Beloch, AP, 85. 
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to Aristocrates, who worked closely with Theramenes when both 
were members of the Four Hundred.* In fact, mainly two consid- 
erations guided the voters: that as many as possible of the new 
generals should be experienced naval commanders and that none of 
them should be close associates of Alcibiades.* Only in the latter 
sense does factional politics appear to have played any important 
part in the choice. 

Conon took command of the Athenian fleet at Samos no later than 
February of 406, after the deposition of Alcibiades, and he appears to 
have exercised full control of it until the new generals arrived in July, 
at the start of the new official year in the archonship of Callias (406/ 
5)-° There were still at least four months in which he could have 
attempted to recover lost ground, but the condition of the fleet made 
it impossible to undertake any significant action. Morale was low, and 
the number of men under his command had shrunk. Although he had 


*6.89.2; 8.92.2. 

*Busolt, GG III:2, 1581. 

‘Xenophon (1.5.18-20) gives Conon the leading position in the activities of the 
Athenian fleet at Samos. Diodorus (13.74.1) is more direct and emphatic, saying that 
the Athenian assembly "selected him for a superior command" (mpokpévas) before 
sending him out to replace Alcibiades. His chronology, however, is typically confused. 
He pictures Conon as being selected for the superior command from among the ten 
newly elected generals, but we know from Xenophon that he was sent to Samos from 
Andros before the elections. Diodorus may be speaking of a superior command that 
was in effect for the new year, 406/5, which Conon may well have exercised before 
Arginusae, but he does not seem to have done so afterward. However that may be, 
he clearly seems to have been in full control for the last months of 407/6. Busolt (GG 
I1I:2, 1578), among others, believes that Thrasybulus and Adeimantus were removed 
from office along with Alcibiades, apparently on the basis of a passage in Lysias (2 1. 7). 
It says: “When you put an end to the office of those men and selected the ten of whom 
Thrasyllus was one, they all wanted to sail on my ship": með 8& Execvous pev opes 
éra care THs apxfjs, TOUS 5€ weTA OpaovAdov 8éka etre Ge, ovTo. TaVTES EBOVAOVTO 
émi Tis Epis ves ety, K.T.A. 

énavoate is taken to be the equivalent of atoxepotovigate (which would mean 
“you removed them from office by formal vote”), but it need not mean that. It can 
easily mean nothing more than that the generals of Alcibiades’ year (407/6) had their 
term of office ended when they were not reelected for the next year. Certainly, the 
speaker could not be taken to mean that all ten generals for 407/6 were removed before 
the election of 406, because we know that Conon was not. The assumption that only 
three were so removed has no support in the evidence. We need not believe that anyone 
but Alcibiades was deposed. The old generals, therefore, except for Alcibiades, will 
have retained their commands until the end of the official year. The name of the 
eponymous archon is provided by Xen. 1.6.1. B. D. Meritt (Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society CXV [1971], 114) proposes July 1 as the date of the first day of the 
official year 406/5. 
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more than 100 ships, he had crews to fill only 70 of them.’ The loss 
of so many men cannot be explained by casualties at Notium; it must 
have been the result, in large part, of the extra obol per day that 
Lysander offered, although the Spartan victory at Notium will have 
been important as well. To many non-Athenian rowers in the fleet, it 
must have seemed that the tide had turned, that Sparta would win the 
war and probably soon. The combination of that expectation with the 
lure of money must have made possible large-scale changes of allegiance 
after the battle that money alone could not achieve before it. Conon, 
therefore, had to limit himself to plundering raids on enemy territories 
for the rest of the official year.* These actions served several purposes: 
they kept the men busy, which is a good way to help morale, and gave 
Conon a chance to improve the training and cohesion of the newly 
formed crews; they provided some money and provisions, both of 
which must have been much needed; finally, the discipline on the 
campaign made it more difficult to desert. For now, the Athenian 
commander could do no more as he awaited reinforcements from home 
and the enemy's next move. 

In the Spartan camp at Ephesus, the scene was entirely different. 
There was plenty of money and high morale. The fleet had been 
increasing steadily, and the number of available ships and rowers con- 
tinued to grow. The Spartans had found a successful admiral, and in 
most states he would have been encouraged to complete the work he 
had started so well. The Spartan constitution, however, prevented 
that, for it required that the navarch retire after the completion of his 
annual term.” The new navarch was Callicratidas, who was, like Ly- 
sander, a motbax, a man of marginal status, but there the resemblance 
ends. Lysander was a mature man of middle years, cautious in spite 
of his great ambition, skilled in the political arts of flattery and de- 
ception, and always alert to his own interests, even at the expense of 
his city's. Callicratidas was an “extremely young man." He was ag- 
gressive and daring, but his brief career yields no evidence of personal 
ambition beyond giving glorious service to his city. He had the rep- 
utation of being "without guile and straightforward in character," to 


"Xen. 1.5.20. 

"Ibid. 

?Xen. 1.6.1. 

"Diod. 13.76.2: véos pév ty» mavreAós. His exact age is not known, but if these 
words are justified, he could hardly have been much over thirty. 
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the point of naivete, for “he was not yet experienced in the ways of 
foreigners.” He was thought to be “the justest of the Spartans." 

As we have seen in the case of Lysander, no mothax, whatever his 
personal qualities, could rise to the important office of navarch without 
powerful friends in the highest Spartan circles. We have no direct 
testimony about Callicratidas’ sponsors and supporters, but the evi- 
dence strongly suggests that he represented the views of the faction 
surrounding the Agiad kings, the late Pleistoanax, who had died in 
408, and his son Pausanias." The father, throughout his long reign, 
had been a supporter of peace and friendship with Athens and was 
one of the keenest advocates of the Peace of Nicias." The son would 
show himself to be a deadly enemy of Lysander and the leader of a 
political faction in Sparta that has been characterized as a "moderate, 
traditionalist group which objected to the erection of the Spartan Em- 
pire." They wanted to limit Sparta's activities to the Peloponnesus, 
"stressing diplomacy rather than force." At home, "they feared the 
corrupting influence of the introduction of wealth and luxury which 
imperialism would bring, and they wanted a return to the austere 
principles of the Lycurgan constitution.” Pausanias’ conservatism is 
underscored by a saying attributed to him in which he explained why 
the Spartans did not allow any laws to be changed: “Because the laws 
ought to be the masters over men, not men over the laws."" The 
natural and usual rivalry between Sparta's two royal houses made it 
likely that Pausanias would not favor the protégé of the Eurypontids. 
In addition, however, men who held such views could not fail to fear 
and oppose Lysander's policies and the man himself, whose sudden 
success had made him more powerful than any previous navarch. Since 
Callicratidas would soon show himself to be against the entire direction 
of Lysander's policy, it is easy to believe that he had risen to office 
with the support of the Agiads and the faction surrounding them. The 
election of Callicratidas shows that the behavior of Lysander in Asia, 
his close relationship with Cyrus, and his organization of political clubs 


"Ibid. Plut. Lys. 5.5 offers a similar encomium, which he attributes to the friends 
of Lysander, Callicratidas' opponents. 

"For the death of Pleistoanax and the succession of Pausanias, see Diod. 13.75. 

"5.17.1; Kagan, Archidamian War, 335-336. 

'*C. D. Hamilton, Sparta’s Bitter Victories (Ithaca, N.Y., and London, 1979), 82-83. 

"Plut. Mor. 230F. If the attribution is not authentic, the sentiment, at least, must 
have been thought characteristic. 
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loyal to him personally had raised more fears in Sparta than his victory 
at Notium had won support for him." 

Since the battle of Notium in December or January, Lysander had 
undertaken no significant actions. Although the Athenian fleet had 
been sharply reduced in numbers and quality and the more numerous 
Spartan fleet had proved its mettle, Lysander made no attempt to 
interfere with Conon's raids and was content to remain in port. Another 
victory over the Athenians, this time under Conon's command, might 
have been decisive, but Lysander did not try to force a battle. Calli- 
cratidas arrived at Ephesus to assume his command, probably in April 
of 406." At once the hostility between the retiring navarch and his 
successor came to the surface. As Lysander turned over the fleet to 
the new commander, he told him that he “handed it over as ruler of 
the sea and as one who had conquered in a battle at sea." It was a 
boast not fully justified, as Callicratidas was quick to point out. He 
told Lysander to take his fleet southward from Ephesus, past the Athe- 
nian fleet at Samos, and deliver it at Miletus; then he would agree that 
he was ruler of the sea. That was a jibe at Lysander's overblown 
pretensions and at his failure to exploit the victory at Notium; it was 
also a declaration of rivalry and ill will. The former navarch merely 
pointed out that he was no longer in command and set out for home. "° 

Before leaving, however, Lysander had taken steps to see that his 
successor would not have an easy time. His friends and partisans began 
to work against Callicratidas at once. They not only failed to serve 
him with enthusiasm but also spread the word throughout the Greek 
cities that the Spartans had made a grave and dangerous mistake by 
replacing Lysander with a new, ignorant, and inexperienced com- 
mander. It is inconceivable that they acted without the approval, and 
perhaps even the instigation, of Lysander.” These were the men Ly- 
sander had called together and promised a brilliant future to if they 
supported him and his policy." They were dismayed at the loss of 
their leader at a time when victory seemed imminent and were deter- 
mined that his successor, who was unfriendly to Lysander and sup- 


Busolt, GG III:2, 1584. 

"Beloch, GG? II: 2, 275; J.-F. Bommelaer, Lysandre de Sparte (Paris, 1981), 72-73. 

"Xen. 1.6.2. * 

Ibid., 1.6.2-3. 

*Ibid., 1.6.4. Plutarch (Lys. 6.1) says flatly that “he made these men even more 
hostile to Callicratidas.” 

"See above, 306. 
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ported policies inimical to their own interests, should not gain the 
success that belonged to their patron and would deprive them of 
victory. 

Callicratidas met the challenge swiftly, courageously, and shrewdly. 
He called together the entire Spartan fleet, which had grown to 140 
ships by then, and addressed the men. This, in itself, was a clever 
maneuver, for the faction of Lysander would have formed only a very 
small group in the gathering of 28,000 or so. Xenophon's report of his 
brief, laconic speech deserves quotation: “I, for my part, am satisfied 
to stay at home, and if Lysander or anyone else believes he is more 
expert in naval matters I certainly will not stand in his way. But I 
have been sent by the state to command the fleet, and I can do nothing 
else than what I have been ordered to do to the best of my ability. 
Your task is to consider the ambitions I am striving to achieve and the 
criticisms made against our state, for you know them as well as I do, 
and give me your best advice as to whether I should stay or sail home 
and report the state of affairs here." The speech was entirely effective, 
for Callicratidas had called the bluff of Lysander's men. No one dared 
suggest that he disobey the orders he had received; still less could they 
permit him to report their mutinous behavior to the authorities in 
Sparta. 

Lysander, however, had done something else to sabotage his suc- 
cessor that presented an obstacle far more difficult to overcome. He 
had not spent all of the money Cyrus had given him. Although it 
would have been natural for a retiring commander togive the remainder 
to a new commander when he turned over the fleet, Lysander instead 
returned the money to Cyrus.” This was a truly shocking act. It did 
harm to the Spartan cause by depriving the new commander, who had 
brought no money from home, of the resources he needed toact against 
the enemy. Beyond that, it showed that Lysander regarded the money 
Cyrus had provided not as given to him as the Spartan commander 
but as given to him personally; “the act implied that Lysander con- 
sidered himself... . as an agent of the Prince.”’* It was intended, no 
doubt, both to ingratiate himself with Cyrus by compelling the new 
navarch to ask for the money and so make himself responsible to the 


?Xen. 1.6.4. 
?']bid., 1.6.10; Plut. Lys. 6.1. 
"Bommelaer, Lysandre, 96. 
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prince and to reduce his chances of success. Both results would serve 
Lysander's own purposes at the expense of Sparta's interests. 
Callicratidas was compelled to go to Sardis and ask Cyrus for money 
with which to pay his men. The young prince would not receive him 
at once but made him wait for two days. It was a deliberate insult, 
but its purpose is not clear. Perhaps Cyrus meant only to humble the 
new man and make him understand his dependence on and subordi- 
nation to the Persian paymaster. Perhaps he deliberately intended to 
anger him and produce a breach, which might open the way for the 
restoration to power of Cyrus' friend and collaborator. In any case, 
the result was that Callicratidas became angry and left without the 
money. Xenophon reports his parting words: “He said that the Greeks 
were in a most miserable condition because they flattered barbarians 
for the sake of money and, if he got home safely, he would try his 
best to reconcile the Athenians and the Spartans. ™”* Here, Callicratidas 
was the spokesman for the faction in Sparta that had favored peace 
and collaboration with Athens over the years and that was unhappy 
with the arrangement that had placed Sparta, the liberator of the 
Greeks, as they liked to think of it, in the position of working with 
the barbarians to put the Greeks of Asia Minor under Persian rule. 
The words had a powerful appeal to traditional Spartan sentiment, 
and they amounted to a declaration of independence from Persian 
control and a determination to pursue a different policy without re- 
liance on Persian money.” If carried to completion, this program would 
amount to a breach of the spirit, if not the letter, of the treaty with 
Persia, but the Spartans, no doubt led by the same faction as the one 
supporting Callicratidas, had already violated the treaty blatantly by 
offering Athens a separate peace after the battle of Cyzicus.’’ Calli- 


Xen. 1.6.6—7; Plut. Lys. 6.5-7: Mor. 222D. 

?5It is still valuable to read Grote's stirring, if somewhat excessive, encomium (VIII, 
161—166) to Callicratidas as champion of Panhellenism. 

"The last treaty with Persia required that any peace must provide the same terms 
for both Sparta and Persia (8.58.7), so the Spartan negotiations, which made no ref- 
erence to Persia, were a clear violation. The same treaty provided that "the ships of 
the allies and those of the King should make war on the enemy in common," but that 
clause referred to the Great King's own fleet, whose arrival was promised but never 
occurred. De facto, the Spartans had accepted the situation, and Lysander's negotiations 
with Cyrus and his acceptance of money from the Persian prince could be thought to 
affirm the alliance without reference to the Great King's fleet, but those who favored 
independent action could argue that the failure of the Persian ships to appear nullified 
the treaty. 
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cratidas’ rejection of Persian aid and cooperation, therefore, repre- 
sented an important change in policy.” 

His first step was to move the Spartan base from Ephesus to Miletus, 
and from there he sent to Sparta for money.’® The shift of base was 
not the result of strategic considerations, since Ephesus was better 
located for the attacks on Chios and Lesbos that Callicratidas was about 
to undertake.” Callicratidas knew that Ephesus was a major center of 
Persian influence, and he must have perceived that it had become 
strongly attached to Lysander and would not be a comfortable base 
of operations for his rival. Moreover, it was not a place where he could 
readily raise the money he needed for his campaigns. Miletus, on the 
other hand, had vigorously resisted the Persian presence and might be 
better disposed toward an independent effort."' There, he called an 
assembly where he asked for contributions in a speech that openly 
called for a policy of winning the war without Persian support. “With 
the help of the gods,” he concluded, “let us show the barbarians that 
without paying homage to them we can punish our enemies." The 
appeal was successful; even Lysander's supporters contributed, for it 
would be dangerous to offend this bold and forceful young navarch 
who might turn out to be the winner in the struggle for power." 

With the money he obtained at Miletus, and more that he collected 
from Sparta's supporters at Chios, he began his campaign. There was 
good reason to act quickly and to attack the Athenians even before 
funds arrived from Sparta. For the moment, Callicratidas' fleet of 140 


"Lewis (Sparta and Persia, 124—125) has made the interesting argument that a fourth 
treaty between Sparta and Persia, not specifically mentioned by the ancient writers, 
was negotiated by Boeotius in the winter of 408/7. He suggests that the new treaty 
contained a clause that "provided for the autonomy of the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
. - - on condition that they paid the ancient tribute to the King. . . . At a further guess, 
there may have been a provision for the withdrawal of Spartan forces at the end of the 
war. Whatever precisely was in the Treaty, it will have been enough to relieve the 
worst fears of the Ionian cities and to calm the Spartan conscience." If there was such 
a treaty, the actions of Callicratidas could be seen as a rejection of it as leaving Sparta 
still too dependent on Persia and not providing true freedom for the Greeks. However, 
I am unable to accept the reality of a fourth treaty. The omission of such an important 
and debatable event, one that would surely have been known publicly, is too hard to 
accept. The positive evidence for it, moreover, is slim. 

?°Xen. 1.6.7. 

°Bommelaer, Lysandre, 88-89. 

18 84. 

"Xen. 1.6.11. 

*Ibid., 1.6.12. The best understanding of Callicratidas’ actions is that of P. A. Rahe 
("Lysander and the Spartan Settlement” [Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1970], 28-29). 
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ships was twice as large as Conon’s force, and its quality was better. 
The Athenians were making a major effort to put a large reinforcement 
out to sea, and its arrival would change the balance of power to Sparta’s 
disadvantage. By attacking places under Athenian control, Callicrati- 
das, at the very least, could hope to gain easy victories while a cowed 
Athenian fleet stayed in port. If he were more fortunate, he might lure 
Conon out to sea and destroy the only Athenian naval force in being. 
Any commander would have been attracted by these prospects, but 
for Callicratidas they were irresistible. He was young and bold. His 
rebuke to Lysander, moreover, blamed him for inactivity while the 
Athenian fleet served as a barrier and stood as a challenge to Spartan 
control of the sea. His own rhetoric called for action, and financial 
necessity demanded that it be quick. Even if funds came from Sparta, 
they would not be enough to compensate for the loss of Persian support. 
If he won swift victories, on the other hand, he might raise funds more 
easily among the Greek cities; besides, he might hope to destroy the 
Athenian navy and win the war at a stroke. Even if that did not happen, 
it would be better to eliminate Conon before the Athenian reinforce- 
ments arrived. For all of these reasons Callicratidas set out at once. 
His first target was Delphinium, a fort on the island of Chios held 
by the Athenians (see Map 3). His overwhelming force persuaded the 
mere 500 Athenians who held it to give it up without a fight and leave 
under a truce. After destroying the fort, he sailed to Teos, where he 
took that city by assault at night. * These actions quickly demonstrated 
the young navarch’s willingness to challenge the Athenian fleet at 
Samos, for both places were north of the Athenian base, and the 
Spartans were required to sail past Samos to reach them. The badly 
outnumbered Conon, however, chose to stay in port. Next, the Spar- 
tans sailed against the island of Lesbos, itself important to the Athe- 
nians but critical in preventing the Spartans from returning to the 
Hellespont. The first target was Methymna, a city on the northern 
coast of Lesbos controlled by a faction friendly to Athens and by an 
Athenian garrison of 500 men. Callicratidas took the city by assault, 
with the help of traitors within the city, and allowed his troops to 
plunder the place. He did not allow them to do as they liked with the 


"Diod. 13.76.3-4. Xenophon (1.5.15) reports the capture of Delphinium and Eion 
(emended to Teos by most editors) just after Notium. He does not provide a precise 
date, and his words "a little later" may refer to the actions of Callicratidas described 
by Diodorus. If not, we should prefer Diodorus' fuller account with its persuasive 
details. 
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prisoners but had them assembled in the marketplace. His allies urged 
him to sell them all as slaves to acquire further booty, but he refused. 
There was no question of freeing the Athenians from the garrison; 
these men, along with the captives who were already slaves, were sold. 
But he released the Methymnaeans and restored the autonomy of the 
city, no doubt turning it over to the faction friendly to Sparta. He 
underscored his generosity with a ringing proclamation that brought 
to mind the noble slogan of freedom for the Greeks with which the 
Spartans had undertaken the war. He said that “while I am in com- 
mand, so far as is in my power, no Greek will be enslaved." The 
proclamation announced Callicratidas' policy; it was aimed both at the 
Greeks who were free from Athenian control and those who were still 
allied to Athens. To the former, it was a call to Panhellenism, a second 
step, after the rejection of Persian aid, toward a campaign conducted 
by Greeks to achieve freedom both from Persia and Athens. To the 
latter, it offered gentle and generous treatment to those who broke 
away from Athenian control. Both action and statement were excellent 
propaganda in a campaign to win the war quickly without Persian 
help. 

After the victory on Lesbos, he sent a message to Conon in which 
he expressed his intention to put an end to the Athenian admiral's 
"adulterous affair with the sea." We may well believe that this was 
more than youthful bluster and was part of the psychological warfare 
the young navarch had been using since his arrival. It appears to have 
had a double purpose, implying that control of the sea legitimately 
belonged to Sparta and that Conon had been free to conduct an affair 
with it until his arrival because of the failures of his predecessor and 
rival, Lysander, and also offering a challenge meant to draw Conon's 
fleet into battle against overwhelming odds. Conon was too clever to 
take the bait, but the threat to Athenian interests posed by Callicratidas' 
attack on Lesbos was too great for him to ignore. He had made the 
best possible use of his brief time as commander on Samos. After 
consolidating his forces, he had trained and equipped them and “pre- 
pared them for battle as no previous general had done. '""* News of the 
attack on Methymna had led him to take his full force of seventy ships 
from port and move them toward Lesbos. He arrived too late to prevent 


Xen. 1.6.12-14; Diod. 13.76.4—5. 
“Diod. 13.77.1. 
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its capture and withdrew to the Hekatonnesoi Islands to the east of 
Methymna (see Map 11). 

Callicratidas must have received information of the location of the 
Athenian fleet. With characteristic boldness he set out before dawn to 
cut off Conon’s retreat to Samos, but the excellence of the carefully 
selected and well-trained Athenian crews overcame the effects of sur- 
prise. The Athenians escaped the trap and made their way to sea. By 
now the Spartan fleet numbered 170, so Conon could do nothing but 
flee and try to reach safety in the harbor of Mytilene. The Spartans 
and their allies had been in service with regular pay for a year, and 
Lysander had given them excellent training during that period. Also, 
their numbers had been increased by the arrival of many skilled and 
experienced rowers deserting from the Athenian fleet, so their quality 
had become comparable to that of Conon’s men. As a result, the 
Athenian ships were not able to put distance between themselves and 
their pursuers as they ran for port and safety. Callicratidas’ ships 
arrived at Mytilene about the same time as Conon’s. The narrowness 
of the entrance to the harbor and its defenses allowed 40 of the Athenian 
ships to reach the safety of land, but 30 were lost in the fighting at 
the mouth of the port, although their crews escaped. Callicratidas 
appears to have planned an attack on Mytilene even before these events, 
for after the victory at Methymna, he had placed the Spartan Thorax 
at the head of a body of hoplites, ordering him to march overland to 
Mytilene.” Now he ordered his newly acquired allies at Methymna 
to bring their entire force, and he also brought over his army from 
Chios, as he completely blockaded Mytilene by land and by sea.” 

Conon’s situation was extremely perilous. He was cut off from ob- 
taining supplies, and he found himself in a large city containing many 
people who had revealed themselves to be hostile to Athens in the 
past. Recent events at Methymna had shown the danger of betrayal, 
even in a town that was much more friendly to Athens. All of his 


"Diod. 13.76.6. 

The foregoing account derives almost entirely from Xenophon (1.6.15—18). Al- 
though Diodorus (13.77.2—79.7) gives a very different account, with the usual greater 
fullness of detail, on this occasion I find it hard to believe. According to Diodorus, 
Conon fled with with the intention of giving battle off Mytilene. In my view, he could 
not have meant to fight at all with only 70 ships against 170. He fled from the Hek- 
atonnesoi because he could not withstand an assault or a siege there and was in danger 
of losing his entire fleet. If he could get to Mytilene, he might be able to hold out until 
relief came from Athens. The rest of Diodorus' account contains details that are also 
difficult to accept. 
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ships, moreover, had either been lost or shut into the harbor; none 
had escaped to get word of the situation to Athens. Unless a message 
got through, Mytilene might fall because of treason before help could 
arrive. The fall of the city would surely cause the loss of the whole 
island and, no less important, of the rest of the fleet. Conon devised 
a scheme for getting word to Athens. After four days of waiting for 
an opportunity, he sent two of his fastest ships manned by his best 
rowers to slip through the blockade, one sailing to the north and the 
other to the south. The enemy was caught napping, and both ships 
made their way out of the harbor about midday. The Spartans pursued 
the ship heading south, caught it at sunset, and brought it back to 
Mytilene. The ship sailing north, however, escaped and got to Athens 
with the news of Conon's peril.” 

Callicratidas had won a victory but not such a decisive one as he 
might have hoped. He had not destroyed the entire Athenian fleet and 
conquered Lesbos, achievements that might have allowed him to cap- 
ture the last major Athenian base at undefended Samos, close off the 
grain route, and bring a swift end to the war." Unless treason put 
Mytilene into his hands, he was faced with a lengthy siege and, he 
had reason to expect, a confrontation with another Athenian naval 
force. He no longer had money to maintain his forces, but his achieve- 
ments had made a powerful impression on Cyrus. The Persian prince 
had cause to believe that the Spartans would soon triumph without 
his help and under a commander he had alienated. That would be 
disastrous for his personal plans for the future, so regardless of his 
affection for Lysander, he tried to win the goodwill of Callicratidas. 
He sent money for the troops’ pay and more as a present of friendship 
for the navarch himself. Callicratidas had no choice but to accept the 
money for his men, but he rejected the gift for himself saying “there 


Xen. 1.6.19-22. It seems likely that Leon was on the captured ship and Erasinides 
on the one that escaped, for we know that both generals were with Conon at Mytilene 
(1.6.16), but whereas Erasinides fought at Arginusae about a month later, Leon had 
been replaced by Lysias. See Busolt, GG III:2, 1589 n. 1. 

“Such a total defeat might have discouraged the Athenians and led them to make 
peace. Even if they had chosen to fight on, they would have been compelled to send 
to sea the same force they sent to Arginusae, 110 ships that were no match for the 
enemy in quality. After losing Lesbos and Samos, they would not have been able to 
raise the additional 40 ships that they then got from their allies. The Spartans, on the 
other hand, would not have been compelled to detach 50 ships to guard Conon at 
Mytilene. The ensuing battle, therefore, would have matched 110 Athenian ships, 
manned by inferior, inexperienced crews, against 170 Spartan ships of high quality. 
The decision would not have been in doubt. 
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was no need for a private friendship between himself and Cyrus, but 
the agreement that had been made with all the Spartans was enough 
for him.” The rebuff could not have pleased Cyrus and must have 
impressed upon him the uniqueness of Lysander and his own de- 
pendence on the former navarch. Callicratidas, on the other hand, once 
again was separating himself and his policies from those of Lysander. 
Still, he, too, had suffered a rebuff to his hopes of ending the war 
without Persian assistance. The only way to achieve everything he 
wanted was to defeat Athens swiftly, before Persian money became 
decisive. Both his character and his policy led him to seek a decisive 
battle as soon as possible. 

The ship escaping from Mytilene with the news of Conon’s defeat 
and the Spartan blockade reached Athens about the middle of June." 
The Athenians recognized the gravity oftheir situation and determined 
to make the fullest possible effort. There were probably about 40 or 
so triremes already on hand, Conon having sent 30 back from Samos 
after consolidating his force." The Athenian shipwrights set feverishly 
to work, and at the end of thirty days, they had raised the number of 
ships available to 110." The cost of building such a fleet and, even 
more, of paying the crews for the campaign ahead was too great for 
the depleted Athenian treasury. To meet the expense they were com- 
pelled to melt down the statues of the goddess Nike from the Acropolis 
and strike them as gold coins.* These coins and other gold and silver 
bullion still available in the temples on the Acropolis seem to have 
produced a sum worth something over 200 silver talents. This was 
enough to build the ships and keep them at sea for the fighting ahead. 

Providing manpower for the expedition was an even more difficult 
problem. The elite crews of the Athenian navy, some 14,000 men 
carefully selected by Conon for their superior ability, were locked up 


*"The story of the exchange, including the quotation, is from Plutarch (Mor. 222E). 
Xenophon (1.6.18) says only "the money cameto him from Cyrus." There is, however, 
no reason to doubt Plutarch's version. 

?'Busolt, GG IlI:2, 1590, n. 2. 

? ]bid., 1590, n. 1. 

**Xen. 1.6.24. Diodorus (13.97.1) says the Athenians brought only sixty ships to 
Samos, where they were joined by eighty from the islands. As Busolt points out (GG 
III:2, 1590, n. 1), the figure is impossibly large. We must prefer Xenophon's account 
here. 

* Aristoph. Frogs 720 with scholion. The scholiast's sources are Hellanicus (FGrH 
III, 323a, Fr. 26) and Philochorus (FGrH III, 328f, Fr. 144). See Jacoby, FGrH 3b, 
Suppl. 1.54, 511. 

The calculations are those of W. E. Thompson, Numismatic Chronicle X (1970), 1—6. 
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in Mytilene. The relief fleet would require 22,000 more men. The best 
of them would be those rejected by Conon as below his standard for 
the fleet in the Aegean, in normal times the scrapings from the bottom 
of the barrel, but they would have filled no more than thirty ships or 
so. For the rest, the Athenians had to enroll men from every class in 
society—the unpropertied who usually served as rowers, the farmers 
who normally fought in the phalanx as hoplites, and even the wealthy 
and aristocratic cavalrymen. Final evidence of the desperation of the 
situation is that the Athenians even enrolled slaves, offering them 
freedom as a reward and Athenian citizenship on the same terms that 
they had given the Plataeans: “They embarked all those who were of 
military age, both slave annd free."" Obviously, crews made up of 
such men lacked experience, discipline, and cohesion. Many of them, 
moreover, will have been commanded by inexperienced and unskilled 
captains and served by unskilled steersmen, who must have been in 
short supply. For the first time in the war, the Athenians entered a 
naval battle tactically inferior.“ This rag-tag Athenian fleet, thrown 
together in the space of a month, must face a Spartan force that was 
well paid and well drilled, confident after its recent victories, and led 
by a bold young commander who had just defeated the Athenians’ 
best admiral, Conon. 

Around the middle of July the new Athenian fleet set out for its 
base on Samos under the command of no fewer than eight generals.*? 
They were joined there by 10 Samian warships and perhaps 35 more 
collected from various allies, bringing their total to 155 triremes.” The 
mobilization had left the city walls to be defended by a small force of 
those men left behind, those who were under the age of twenty and 
over fifty, as well as any others unfit or excused from service on the 
ships." This would have been a fine opportunity for Agis to launch 
an assault on Athens with his army from Decelea, but unaccountably, 
he did not move. Thucydides might have had this moment, among 


YXen. 1.6.24. For the enfranchisement of slaves, see Aristoph. Frogs 693-694 with 
scholion. The scholiast cites Hellanicus, FGrH III, 323a, Fr. 25. 

*'Xenophon (1.6.31) tells us that the Athenians at Arginusae chose their alignment 
"because they were inferior in seamanship” (xeipov yap EmAeov), and the Spartans 
chose theirs "because they had superior seamanship” (ux Tò BéAtLOV mAeiv). 

**Busolt, GG III:2, 1591-1592. 

*°Xen. 1.6.25. Xenophon gives the number of ships coming from allies other than 
Samos as "more than 30" and the total as "more than 150." I have taken these numbers 
as 35 and 155, which should not be far wrong. 

*'Busolt, GG III:2, 159271593; HCT 1.308. 
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others, in mind when, criticizing the Spartans’ failure to attack Athens 
in 411, he wrote: “It was not only at this time that the Spartans were 
the most convenient of all enemies for the Athenians but on many 
other occasions as well.”” 

At Mytilene, Callicratidas received word of the approaching Athe- 
nian fleet. Rather than wait to encounter the enemy with Conon’s 
blockaded fleet at his back he sailed out to cut off the Athenians as 
they came north from Samos, stopping at Cape Malea on the south- 
eastern tip of Lesbos. He was compelled to leave 50 ships at Mytilene 
under Eteonicus to maintain the blockade of Conon, reducing his own 
force to 120 triremes. He probably did not know the exact number 
of the enemy’s ships, but he had reason to be confident in the 
technical superiority of his own fleet, even if it should be some- 
what outnumbered. He arrived in time to have dinner at Cape Ma- 
lea, and it happened that at the same time the Athenians were 
having their dinner at the Arginusae Islands, just off the coast of 
the mainland, about two miles due east of the cape (see Map 11). 
Characteristically, Callicratidas took the initiative at once. When he 
saw the Athenian fires after sunset and learned where the Atheni- 
ans were, he formed the plan of launching his ships during the the 
night, as he had done against Conon, in the hope of taking the en- 
emy by surprise. A heavy thunderstorm intervened, however, and 
forced him to wait until dawn. ** 

The battle that followed takes its name from the Arginusae Islands, 
off whose western shores it was fought. In the number of ships en- 
gaged, it was the greatest battle of the war and, indeed, the greatest 
fought until then among the Greek navies.” Because of events in Ath- 
ens to which it gave rise, more than because of its outcome, it was 
one of the most memorable of naval battles. Although Xenophon's 
description of it is relatively clear and plausible, it is incomplete, taking 
no note of the geography, which played an important part in the 


?!8.96.5. 

?Xen. 1.6.26—-27. Diodorus (13.97.3) numbers the Spartan fleet at 140, but in this 
battle Xenophon's account is much more plausible and his figures more reliable. The 
following interpretation is based chiefly on his account but makes use of Diodorus 
when it seems appropriate to do so. 

*Xen. 1.6.28. Diodorus (13.97.4) at this point tells the story from the Athenian 
point of view. He says nothing of Callicratidas' plans or of any rain. Instead, he mentions 
strong winds that led both sides to delay battle until the day after they became known 
to each other. 

“Diod. 13.98.5. 
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Athenian strategy, and saying little about the course of the fighting 
once the battle began. Diodorus’ narrative, although taking better ac- 
count of the geography and containing a few useful details, is generally 
implausible and full of rhetorical flourishes that contribute nothing to 
our understanding of the fighting. On this occasion, he seems to be 
following Ephorus at his rhetorical worst rather than the sober and 
judicious anonymoushistorian whose work has cometo us on a papyrus 
from Oxyrhynchus.** Modern accounts have attempted to deal with 
the problems, to fill in the gaps, and to make sense of the battle, with 
greater or lesser degrees of success.” None of them, however, has fully 
accounted for the precision of some of the details provided by Xeno- 
phon, for the role played by the islands themselves in the Athenian 
strategy, for the clues available about the course of the battle, and for 
the direction it took. The following description tries to give a fuller 
account. 

As the sun rose on the day of battle, Callicratidas’ fleet began to 
row toward the east across the two miles of water that separated Cape 
Malea from the Athenian ships at the Arginusae Islands (see Map 11). 


“The main problem of Xenophon's account is that it offers no explanation of why 
the Athenians were not outflanked and defeated by the Spartans, who were arrayed 
in a single line of 120 ships, while the Athenians were arranged in a formation in which 
their wings were formed in double lines, offering a front line of only 30 ships on each 
wing joined by a center in single line of about 30, giving a front of only go ships. Since 
the Spartans are described as superior tactically, such an overlap ought to have given 
them the victory, but Xenophon does not notice the problem. Diodorus recognizes the 
Athenians' difficulty and says that they used the islands as a means of extending their 
line. His explanation of the Spartans' response to the Athenian formation, however, 
is implausible, as we shall see, nor does he make clear the Athenian strategy. Once 
the fighting starts, his story is of even less value, containing statements that range from 
some contradicting his earlier ones, to others that are highly implausible, to still others 
that seem impossible. He calls most of the participants in the battle "experienced" and 
"the best" fighters (13.99.2), even though he has spoken of the emergency muster in 
which the Athenians were forced to enroll anyone able to serve (13.97.1). He has 
Thrasyllus name the trierarch Theramenes to a command, although there were already 
eight Athenian generals at hand, and it is unclear where he would have found the 
authority to do this. He has Callicratidas sink the ship of the Athenian general Lysias, 
although the former led the right wing of his fleet and the latter served at the opposite 
end of the battle, on the right wing of his fleet. His account of the preliminaries to the 
battle is full of portents, dreams, and rhetoric. His narrative of Callicratidas' deeds in 
battle reads more like an epic ariszeia than a historical description. 

"The first thorough discussion was Grote's(VIII, 170—173). L. F. Herbst (Die Schlacht 
bei den Arginusen [Hamburg, 1855]) made some useful contributions, although in several 
respects the work is inferior to Grote’s. Probably the best discussion is Busolt’s (GG 
III:2, 1593-1596), although it contains a fundamental error about the Athenian order 
of battle. 
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Diodorus tells wonderful tales of dire and remarkably accurate portents 
that led the seers on both sides vainly to advise against fighting on the 
appointed day. On the Spartan side, waves are said to have covered 
the head of the sacrificial victim, portending the death of the Spartan 
admiral. Thrasyllus (wrongly called Thrasybulus, as usual), whom 
Diodorus designates as the chief commander of the Athenian forces 
on the fatal day, is said to have had a dream in which he and his seven 
fellow generals were performing Euripides’ Phoenissae while their op- 
ponents were doing the same poet's Suppliants, both plays about the 
legend of the seven against Thebes. Thrasyllus and his comrades won 
a "Cadmeian victory" in which they were all killed. It did not take a 
very imaginative seer to see this as a portent of Athenian victory at 
the expense of the lives of its generals. Callicratidas, we are told, 
believed the Spartan prophecy but was not deterred. He was willing 
to die to achieve a Spartan victory. He was prudent enough, however, 
to name the experienced commander Clearchus to take his place in 
case he died in battle.” Through all of the romantic invention here, 
we probably can discern a fact. It did not take portents or seers to 
suggest the desirability of establishing a clear chain of command in a 
naval battle but only a memory of what had happened at Notium. 
The death of Antiochus early in the fighting and the disastrous con- 
fusion it caused were certainly known to both sides, and Callicratidas 
acted with prudence to avoid such an outcome. 

The Spartan fleet entered the battle in standard array, moving for- 
ward line abreast, the 120 ships side by side, spanning a distance of 
about 2,400 yards, or a mile and a third.” It was an order that would 


‘Diod. 13.97.4-98.1. 

"" know of no ancient testimony on or modern discussion of the normal space between 
triremes when rowing abreast. My estimate is based on two calculations: the greatest 
space between ships compatible with preventing an enemy from making the maneuver 
called the diekplous (breaking through the line) and the space needed to permit a quick 
half-turn to either side, allowing a change to the line ahead; or columnar formation. 
(For a good discussion of these tactics, see J. S. Morrison and R. T. Williams, Greek 
Oared Sbips, 900—322 B.C. [Cambridge, 1968], 314.) The first distance may be calculated 
by adding the maximum breadth of the top deck of the trireme attempting the diekplous 
from outrigger to outrigger (16 feet), doubling the distance between the outrigger on 
one side and the place where the oars amidships strike the water, plus 2 feet on each 
side for the distance between the outrigger and the top of the gunwale amidships, and 
the same distance to account for the distance between gunwale and the place where 
the oar strikes the water on the inboard side of each of the defending ships. (The 
dimensions of triremes and oars are given in Morrison and Williams, Greek Oared Sbips, 
285, 289; and L. Casson, Ships and Seamansbip in tbe Ancient World [Princeton, N.]., 
1971], 77.) The distance between the outrigger and the place where the oar strikes the 
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allow them to employ the tactics perfected by the Athenians in the 
many decades of their naval supremacy: the periplous, employing su- 
perior speed to row around the enemy formation and strike from its 
side or rear, and the diekplous, in which a ship sailed into the gap 
between two enemy ships and did the same. If the Spartans knew that 
they were outnumbered, they were unconcerned, for they counted on 
their tactical superiority to carry the day. “All the Spartan ships were 
aligned in a single line abreast so as to be in position for the diekplous 
and the periplous, for they were the better seamen.”® Recent events 
had given the Spartans the skill to try such maneuvers while the Athe- 
nians had lost the ability to use them but must fear them instead. 
The Athenians, therefore, received the enemy in a formation that 
was arranged in an unusual way, was commanded in an unprecedented 
manner, and, as far as we know, was unique in Greek naval history.” 
Each wing consisted of sixty ships, arranged in a double line and 
divided into units of fifteen triremes, each under its own general (see 
Map 12). Aristocrates and Diomedon commanded the forward units 
on the left, with Pericles and Erasinides behind them. Protomachus 
and Thrasyllus led the forward units on the right wing, with Lysias 
and Aristogenes behind them.? In the center, next to Diomedon's 
unit, were ten Samian ships under their own commander, Hippeus, 


water amidships is calculated by applying the Pythagorean theorem: side a is the height 
of the trireme from outrigger to water line (8.5 feet) and the hypotenuse, side c, is the 
length of the oar between oarlock on the outrigger and tip. (The oar used amidships 
was 14 feet, 4 inches. If we allow about 3 feet for the distance inboard from outrigger 
to rower's hands, we get a distance of about 11 feet.) The result is about 9 fcet from 
the gunwale to the tip of the oar in the water. (72.25 feet + X’ = 121 fect; X = 6.98 
feet, rounded to 7 feet plus 2 feet for distance from outrigger to gunwale — 9 feet.) 
The ship trying the diekplous, therefore, requires a minimum of 34 feet (16 + 9 + 9). 
To that must be added 9 feet for the extended oars of each defending ship, giving a 
total of 52 feet, or 17.3 yards. In fact, the defending ships will prefer a bit of leeway, 
which they can safely allow, yielding a space between triremes abreast of roughly 18 
to 20 yards. Since the length of a trireme was between 115 and 120 feet, a half-turn 
would require a space of about 6o feet, or 20 yards. Again, some leeway would be 
desirable; perhaps the interval may have been as great as 25 yards, but 20 yards seems 
roughly correct for the normal interval between Greek triremes aligned abreast. 
Apparently, they did not know it before they set out, for Hermon, the Aybernetes 

on Callicratidas' flagship, warned his admiral to turn back because they were outnum- 
bered only when they came in sight of the Athenian fleet (Xen. 1.6.32). 

5'Xen. 1.6.31. : 

“See below, n. 67. 

“Xen. 1.6.29—30. Diodorus (13.98.2—3) has only a limited and confused idea of the 
Athenian alignment, saying nothing about a single or double line or about separate 
units and certainly getting the assignments of the commanders wrong. 
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and ten Athenian ships under the taxiarchs, normally important officers 
in the hoplite army and now serving with the fleet.“ In addition, there 
were three ships of subordinate Athenian naval officers called "na- 
varchs” and some twelve ships from allied states.” These triremes, 
unlike those on the wings, were arranged in a single line.“ Xenophon 
also tells us why the Athenians chose this arrangement: “They were 
arrayed in this way so that they might not permit the diekplous, for 
their seamanship was inferior.”” This account presents a problem: we 
can imagine that the double line of ships could hope to thwart the 
diekplous, but the single line in the center would not, and if the Spartans 
broke through the center they could wreak havoc on the wings from 
the rear. Here, Diodorus provides us with a vital clue, telling us that 
the Athenians "included the Arginusae Islands in their battle-order."^* 
The thirty-five ships in the Athenian center, about 20 yards apart, 
extended some 660 yards in front of the more western of the two 
significant Arginusae Islands, today called Garipadasi. With that island 
close at their backs, the ships of the Athenian center were safe from 
the maneuver they feared.°” 


“For the taxiarchs, see Jordan, Athenian Navy, 130-134. 

“Xen. 1.6.29. 

“Xenophon (1.6.29) makes it clear that these central ships were “drawn up in a 
single line” (évi j.vàs tetaypévor). Each wing consisted of a double line with two units 
of fifteen in front and two behind. 

“Xen. 1.6.31. The use of a double line of triremes to thwart the diekplous was not 
new. We have a papyrus fragment of a work by Sosylus of Sparta describing a naval 
campaign by Hannibal (FGrH 176, Fr. 1) that tells of such a tactic employed by the 
Greeks of Marseilles in emulation of a certain Heracleides of Mylasa who first used it 
at the battle of Artemisium in 480. They “had read in history about the battle of 
Artemisium fought by Heracleides of Mylasa, one of the most resourceful captains of 
his time, and accordingly they gave orders for a first line abreast to be followed by a 
second at appropriate intervals, the ships of which, as soon as the enemy passed through 
the line in front, should attack them while still passing. This was what Heracleides 
had done long before, and been the architect of victory” (quoted and trans. by Morrison 
in Morrison and Williams, Greek Oared Ships, 138). At least one of the Athenian generals 
at Arginusae appears to have been a keen student of naval history. The innovation 
added to this tactic was to divide the fleet into independent commands under several 
generals. 

Diod. 13.98. 3. 

“Grote (VIII, 171) has correctly understood the order of the Athenian center and 
its relationship to the islands. Herbst (Arginusen, 30) knows that the center was arranged 
in a single line between the doubled wings and that it stood in a significant relationship 
with the islands but is wrong, I believe, on two small details. He believes that the 
Athenian center stood in front of the same island I have designated but believes it 
stretched all the way to the tiny speck in the sea that is the island to its north (see Map 
12). Leaving a stretch of open sea behind a part of the single line would defeat its 
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The double lines on the wings were meant to achieve the same effect 
there, where there were no islands to provide protection.”° But it is 
worth considering how they were arranged to achieve the best results. 
The most obvious alignment would place the rear line of ships behind 
the gaps separating the ships in the front line, serving as a clear de- 
terrent to the diekplous. Closer study of the evidence, however, suggests 
that the Athenians employed a refinement that had extraordinary ad- 
vantages. They appear to have separated their ships on the wings by 
about twice the usual distance, with the ships in the rear line filling 
the gaps behind the front."' The greater gap might lure the Spartans 
into attempting the diekplous; the Athenian ships behind the gap could 
come forward to stop an intruding ship's progress, leaving it vulnerable 
to a ram from either side. The element of surprise so achieved could 
have devastating results. The double gap between Athenian ships on 
the wings, however, had another crucial result: it lengthened the Ath- 
enian line and enabled it to outflank the enemy rather than being 
outflanked. Keeping the usual separations, the Athenians would have 
presented a front of about 95 ships, 3o on each wing and about 35 in 
the center, against a Spartan front of 120; the Spartans would have 
extended beyond each end of the Athenian by 12 or 13 ships. In that 


purpose. Herbst fell into this error because he failed to consider the spacing between 
ships or the length of the main island, although he took the trouble of discovering the 
depth of the sea around it (8o, n. 29). He also believed that the three ships of the 
navarchs stood behind the others in the center. Although the dative in éni 8é raros 
may mean "after" or "behind" these ships, and is often so translated, it need not be 
and in this context cannot be, because the passage goes on to place the twelve or so 
allied ships next to these three, which would make for a double line in the center, 
flatly contradicting Xenophon's assertion at the beginning that the Samians and the 
taxiarchs were in a single line. I prefer to render the dative "in addition to" these ships, 
and thus to see them next in line after the taxiarchs and before the allies. 

”°The west coast of the island from its southern tip to the little islet near the northern 
end, which would protect the center’s right flank and beyond which it need not extend, 
is about goo yards long (see Map 12). If the center of the Athenian fleet placed its right 
wing next to the islet, there would have been some 240 yards of coast beyond its left 
wing. The right wing probably took up a position entirely north of the island, the left 
wing might have taken a position immediately next to the center, in which case some 
forty-eight of their ships would have extended beyond the island’s southern tip. In 
fact, there was no need to line up close to the center, for it was rendered safe against 
encirclement by the proximity of the island. It seems likely that the wings allowed the 
center to stand alone, placed their double lines in the open water at either end of the 
island, and thereby lengthened their line well beyond that of the enemy. 

"'Busolt alone (GG II1:2, 1594-1595) has seen that the second line of ships must have 
stood behind the gaps and that the separation between ships must have been greater 
than usual. 
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case, they could have ignored the diekplous and, with their superior 
skill, easily could have attacked the Athenians in the flank and rear. 
With such an advantage, it is hard to see how they could have lost the 
battle, much less suffer the terrible disaster they encountered. 

With the double gap, however, the Athenian line covered the space 
normally occupied by 155 ships in line abreast, overlapping the enemy 
by at least 16 or 17 ships at each end.” In such a position, with the 
double lines protecting their wings and the island their center against 
the diekplous, and the length of their own line preventing the enemy's 
periplous, the Athenians were in good order to avoid undue harm to 
themselves and to do great damage to their enemies." The Athenians’ 
division of their wings into eight independent units, moreover, each 
under its own commander and able to act separately from the rest, 
allowed them to take the offensive with safety. Xenophon gives us the 
clue that shows how they proceeded. As Callicratidas came toward 
them, “the Athenians came out against him, extending their left wing 
out towards the open sea.”’* Since the wings already outflanked the 
Spartan fleet, the looping movement to the left was even more threat- 
ening to the Spartan right, for unless it were met, it might circle behind 


"|f they lined up away from the center, using the entire island as a way of extending 
their line, as suggested in n. 70, above, their advantage would have been even greater. 

” Apart from the argument just given, there are three pieces of evidence that tend 
to support the suggested alignment. Diodorus (13.98.4) tells us that the Athenians 
included the islands in their battle order, "being eager to extend their line of ships as 
far as possible" (o-meóbev St. mAeicTov TapEKTEtvar ràs vads). The arrangement 
suggested here seems to suit that purpose well, while others do not. The second evidence 
comes from Xenophon's report of Hermon's warning to Callicratidas, when the Spar- 
tans came close enough to see the Athenians’ numerical superiority (1.6.32). If the 
Athenians were separated by the usual distance, they would have been outflanked, as 
we have seen. It is hard to see how Hermon could have determined that the Athenians 
were superior in numbers in that formation. Nothing, however, could have been easier 
than to see that the Spartans were numerically inferior when they were outflanked. 
The most direct and powerful evidence in favor of this reconstruction is another passage 
in Diodorus (13.98.4), which tells us that Callicratidas “was unable to make his line 
equal to the enemy’s because the islands took up too much space” (ob Buvépevos 8e 
THY Tak étr og av Tots TOAELLOLS SLA TÒ TAS VHTOUS TOAUY émréxew TOTIOV). Dio- 
dorus’ lack of precision in writing of islands instead of a single island and his failure 
to make clear exactly how the Athenians were aligned and how their line was related 
to the island do not deprive his account of value. His source may or may not have had 
these details right, but he clearly understood the Athenian strategy and the place the 
islands had in it. 

7*1.6.29: ovè 'A0nvator dvravýyovrto eis TO TEA OS TH Evwvop.w. The words “out 
toward the open sea" (eis Tò vréAaryos) mean that the Athenian left moved not straight 
at the Spartans, across the narrows, but made an arc the south, where the sea is 
open, as part of a flanking movement. 
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it and attack from the rear. In the normal single alignment, however, 
such a maneuver would open a gap in the Athenian line or leave a gap 
on its left that the Spartans could exploit. The alignment at Arginusae 
allowed Pericles to take his detachment on a wide swing to the left, 
leaving Aristocrates in a position that still outflanked the enemy. Any 
Spartan assault on a weakened position could be met by moving the 
second rear detachment of Erasinides to meet the challenge. In fact, 
it seems likely that the Athenian maneuver deprived the Spartans of 
the initiative; the threat to their flank and rear would have been so 
great and so obvious as to raise no thought of moving forward and 
being encircled entirely. The Athenian right may have performed the 
same maneuver, although we are not so informed. Even if it did not, 
it was nevertheless in a position to outflank the enemy without a wide 
sweeping movement, and it had the advantage of the same tactical 
flexibility. We have no reason to think that the Athenian center moved 
away from the safety of the island behind it; it simply waited to see 
what the Spartans would do. 

Callicratidas commanded the Spartan right, while Thrasonidas of 
Thebes was in charge of the Boeotian contingent on the left." As the 
Athenian fleet came clearly into view, Hermon of Megara, Callicra- 
tidas’ kybernetes, urged his admiral not to engage but to avoid battle, 
"for the triremes of the Athenians were more numerous by far.”’* The 
length of the Athenian line, which outflanked the Spartans at both 
ends, gave the unmistakable evidence of the correctness of this judg- 
ment and the danger it presented, but Callicratidas refused to draw 
back. Xenophon attributes to the admiral a brave and patriotic re- 
sponse: “Sparta would not be the worse if he died, but to flee would 
be shameful."" These are the words of an old-fashioned Spartan, 
schooled in the tradition of Lycurgus, and they are perfectly in char- 
acter for this bold, aggressive, and fearless commander. These char- 
acter traits may seem enough to explain the young admiral’s decision: 
“The answer is the whole man; for that reason he could not retreat 
even now. Noble, bold, and grand, always direct, without a care for 
difficulties or pushing them aside, he pursued his goal with speed and 
drive and hoped to reach it even now, since his determined uprightness 
had always brought him through successfully up to now.” Even 


?Xen. 1.6.31; Diod. 13.98.4. 
Xen. 1.6.32. 

"bid. 

"Herbst, Arginusen, 33. 
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without the benefit of hindsight, however, we can see that Hermon’s 
advice was worth taking seriously. Until the battle of Arginusae, Cal- 
licratidas had always enjoyed the advantages of superior numbers, as 
well as superior tactical ability, so his bold and aggressive style were 
fully justified. This time, however, he was heavily outnumbered and 
the Athenians had been able to select the place of battle much to their 
own advantage. It would seem to behoove a prudent Spartan admiral 
to break off the attack and choose to fight another day. Time, after 
all, was on Sparta’s side, the Athenians had scarecly enough money 
in their treasury to pay for the current expedition, and when that 
money was spent, they would find it hard, perhaps impossible, to keep 
their fleet at sea. Since Cyrus had resumed payments, on the other 
hand, Sparta could afford to wait. Moreover, the passage of time 
promised further desertions from the Athenian fleet to the Spartans, 
who could wait to fight with better numerical odds and at a more 
favorable location. The Athenians, it has been suggested, must be the 
aggressors “and seek battle even under unfavorable conditions.” It was 
Sparta’s misfortune to have its fate in the hands of a man who insisted 
on a quick decision and who, “along with the nobility of his nature, 
did not possess the careful prudence of his predecessor.""* 

Not only did Callicratidas' character argue against delay, but also 
his policy and his political position counseled against it. Every day 
that passed made Sparta more dependent on Cyrus and Persia, some- 
thing that might not trouble another commander but was unacceptable 
to Callicratidas. Moreover, it was always possible that for some un- 
foreseeable reason the Athenians might not offer another opportunity 
for battle. In that case, the navarch's term would come to an end 
without a decisive battle. The glory of victory and the power to de- 
termine the settlement would then fall to another, perhaps to someone 
with the views and goals of Lysander. If the Athenians did seek battle, 
as was more probable, where were they likely to do so? Let us imagine 
that Callicratidas took the advice of Hermon and aborted the battle at 
the Arginusae Islands. He would then need to withdraw to Mytilene, 
where the Athenians were bound to go to relieve the blockade of 
Conon. There he would rejoin the 50 ships of Eteonicus, bringing his 
numbers to 170 ships. The Athenians would confront him with their 
155 ships outside the harbor, while Conon's 40 ships would threaten 
him from the rear. The Athenian advantage in numbers would be 


"[bid., 34. 
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reduced from 35 to 25, not an overwhelmingly significant change. The 
Athenians would have given up the advantage afforded them by the 
islands, but they would present him with a threat from the front and 
rear. Conon’s force, to be sure, was shut up in the harbor, but the 
Spartan situation would still be unusual and uncomfortable. In any 
case, the prospect was not remarkably attractive. On balance, it might 
still have been better to fight at Mytilene than at Arginusae, but the 
difference was not so great as to be obvious and decisive. But we do 
not know whether any of these thoughts went through Callicratidas’ 
mind when he saw the Athenian array and heard the warning of 
Hermon. It is enough to say that his words need not have been merely 
the thoughtless response of a rash young man. 

Having decided to fight, Callicratidas chose the best tactics he could. 
The threat on the flanks was primary, and he had no choice but to 
meet it. Diodorus tells us that since he could not make his line equal 
to the length of the enemy’s, “he divided his force, forming it into two 
fleets, fighting a double battle, one on each wing. For this reason he 
aroused great astonishment in the spectators, who were looking on 
from many sides, since there were four fleets fighting the naval bat- 
tle. "^ The fighting, then, took place on the two wings, with half of 
the Spartan fleet against four Athenian detachments on each wing. 
Callicratidas’ maneuver left the Spartan fleet without a center with 
which to face the Athenian single line in front of the island. This 
movement created a risk of attack by the Athenian center against the 
inner flanks of the two Spartan fleets, but there was no way to meet 
the unorthodox Athenian strategy without running some risk, and the 
danger on the outer flanks from the massed Athenian wings was both 
more imminent and more dangerous. Perhaps Callicratidas made his 
decision after seeing that the Athenian center was a single line and 
would probably stand on the defensive; perhaps he ignored the threat 
from the center only because of the need to respond to the danger on 
the wings. In either case, he was forced to gamble, and his choice 
seems to have been the best he could make in the circumstances. 

Since the Athenians had the advantage of numbers and position and 
had seized the initiative as well, we might expect them to have achieved 
a quick and easy victory, but they did not. The battle was long and 
hard. “First the fighting was in close order, and later it was scattered. ”®' 


913.98.4-5. 
“Xen. 1.6.33. 
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The Athenian flanking movements must have succeeded in forcing the 
enemy into a tightly packed formation where superior seamanship was 
less important. In the first part of the battle, the Athenian center must 
have stayed out of the fighting, for it is inconceivable that none of the 
ships of the Samians, taxiarchs, or navarchs, all arrayed in the center, 
would have been lost if they had engaged in any serious fighting.” 
The center, nevertheless, played an important part in the battle, even 
while it remained stationary before the island, for the ships of the 
Athenian center acted as guards for the inner ends of the two wings. 
Any Spartan ship attempting a periplous around these inner ends, or 
even venturing in to engage a single ship, would soon find itself exposed 
broadside to the rams of the Athenian center, inactive for the time 
being. As the battle progressed, the psychological usefulness of the 
immobile Athenian center must have increased, for the presence of a 
fresh and undamaged enemy contingent so near at hand must have 
begun to unnerve the Spartans as the long fight wore on. Toward the 
end of the fighting, with their formation broken, the Spartan ships 
will have found themselves scattered about the sea singly or in small 
groups, where Athenian numbers will have been more effective. Fi- 
nally, Callicratidas was killed, falling overboard as his ship rammed 
an enemy.* Soon afterward, the left wing of the Spartans gave way 
and turned to flight. When the Spartans began to flee, the Samian and 
Athenian ships in the center were released to pursue the routed enemy. 
Their fresh crews were able to overtake and destroy the weary Spartans 
in a manner unprecedented in the annals of trireme warfare, which 
contributed greatly to the extraordinarily high percentage of losses 
suffered by the Spartan fleet. The same circumstance of their engage- 
ment helps explain why they themselves suffered no losses, for pur- 
suers in a rout are almost entirely free from risk.** 

The fighting on the right must have continued fiercely until the very 
end, for of the ten Laconian ships that served with the navarch, all 
but one were lost, but after a while all of the survivors were forced to 
flee. The Athenian right wing must have cut off the natural escape 
route to the north, toward the remaining Spartan fleet at Mytilene 


"Xenophon (1.7.30) tells us that all these ships survived the battle. Busolt (GG III:2, 
1595, n. 6)is the only one to notice the significance of this fact. 

“Ibid. 

“I am indebted to John R. Hale for showing me that Diodorus was right in telling 
us that the Spartans divided their ships into two fleets without a center between them 
and for making clear to me the role played by the Athenian center. 
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under Eteonicus, for all the ships that got away made their escape to 
the south, landing at Chios, Phocaea, and Cyme.” The Spartans lost 
seventy-seven ships, some 64 percent of their force, a truly astonishing 
number.” By comparison, the average of the losses of the defeated 
side at the battles of Cynossema, Abydos, and Notium was only about 
28 percent." In all of these battles the losing side was able to break 
off and escape to safety on land that was not far away. The battle of 
Cyzicus, where the Spartans lost their entire fleet, was an amazing 
exception to most naval battles; yet it may help us understand what 
happened at Arginusae. At Cyzicus the Athenians used deception, 
surprise, and independently commanded units todraw the enemy away 
from the safety of land and encircle it. That guaranteed victory at sea. 
Their subsequent victory on land allowed them the unprecedented 
achievement of capturing all of the surviving ships. At Arginusae the 
Athenians, once again, employed deception and surprise, as well as 
units under independent command, to achieve a great victory. The 
double rows on the wings with units free to swing wide to outflank 
and encircle their opponents shocked the Spartans and deprived them 
of whatever battle plan they may have had. The right wing of the 
Athenians was able to close off the two-mile channel between Argi- 
nusae and Lesbos and thereby prevent easy escape to the north. The 
left wing, however, was unable to complete the double envelopment, 
allowing forty-three Spartan ships to escape. 

The Athenians lost twenty-five ships.** But they had won a mag- 
nificent victory in the largest battle ever fought between Greek navies.” 
The chief goal of their campaign, the liberation of Conon and his fleet, 
was quickly accomplished, for Eteonicus got word of the outcome of 
the battle and quickly sailed to Chios, leaving Conon free to rejoin the 


*'Xen. 1.6.33. Diodorus (13.99.5) reports that the right wing of the Spartan line 
gave way first, but Xenophon's version is more likely. If the ships around Callicratidas 
had fled early, they would have found it relatively easy to escape, since they were 
located at the southern end of the battle. The Laconian contingent, in that case, would 
not have lost nine out of ten of its ships. 

“Diodorus (13.100.4) provides the precise number of losses on the Spartan side. 
Xenophon (1.6. 34) says that the Spartans lost nine of ten Laconian ships and the allies 
lost more than sixty. The figures are compatible. 

® At Cynossema the Spartans lost twenty-one of eighty-six, or 24 percent; at Abydos, 
thirty of ninety-seven, or 31 percent; at Notium, the Athenians lost twenty-two of 
eighty, or 28 percent. 

**Xen. 1.6.34; Diod. 13.100.3. 

Diod. 13.98.5. 
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main Athenian fleet.” Beyond that, they had crushed the excellent 
Spartan fleet so carefully prepared and trained by Lysander and killed 
his brilliant and daring young successor, who had threatened to win 
the war in a few months. An Athenian defeat at Arginusae would have 
won the war for the Spartans. Instead, the successful outcome restored 
Athenian control of the sea and brought another Spartan peace offer.?' 
Although Diodorus says Thrasyllus was in command on the day of 
the battle, we need not believe he was the architect of the winning 
strategy.” The battle at Arginusae appears to have been planned and 
fought under a joint command, and the Athenians owed much to the 
generals who fought at Arginusae for the original and brilliant scheme 
that brought them victory and survival. 


Xen. 1.6.36-38; Diod. 13.100.5-6. 

?! Atb. Pol. 34.1. 

Diodorus’ account (13.98.3) of the Athenian battle line and the placement of its 
leaders is sparse and implausible. He tells us that Thrasyllus was on the right wing, 
which agrees with Xenophon's complete and reasonable version (1.6.29—30), but he 
also places Pericles on the right when Xenophon has him on the left. He also produces 
the entirely implausible tale of Thrasyllus giving Theramenes a command alongside 
him, although Theramenes was only a trierarch and eight other generals were present. 
He presents the generals as having been spread out along the line, whereas Xenophon 
has them only on the wings. Although his account contains valuable information about 
the Athenian strategy, he is not well informed on the details of command. It is entirely 
possible that Thrasyllus was not in command, even on a rotating basis, on the day of 
battle. 


14. The Trial of the Generals 


The victory at Arginusae ought to have brought relief, joy, and 
unity to the Athenians. Instead, it became the source of acrimony, 
division, and a public outrage that may have been the most shameful 
in Athenian history. Soon after their great triumph, six of the generals 
who commanded at Arginusae were condemned and executed by the 
Athenian people for whom they had fought so successfully; the other 
two escaped only because they had rejected the summons ordering 
them to return to Athens for scrutiny, going into voluntary exile in- 
stead. The charge against them was failing to rescue survivors of the 
battle and to recover the bodies of the dead. Controversy surrounding 
the legitimacy of the complaint, the procedures employed in the in- 
vestigation and trial, the verdict, and the penalty has been heated from 
the start. Neither of the major ancient sources is full, dispassionate, 
or satisfactory, and these sources cannot be perfectly blended to con- 
struct a complete and thoroughly reliable account. The narrative pre- 
sented here, therefore, is very much an interpretation. ' 


"The two ancient narratives are in Xenophon (1.6.33—7.35) and Diodorus (13.100- 
103.2). Although they differ on many points, the main and most obvious disagreement 
between their versions concerns the activities of Theramenes. For Xenophon, he is the 
villain of the piece; for Diodorus, it is not he but the Athenian mob that is to blame. 
Busolt, as was his usual practice and like most scholars of his time, followed Xenophon, 
rejecting Diodorus as rhetorically inventive and unreliable (for typical strictures, see 
GG III:2, 1596, n. 4, and 1598, n. 1). Even Grote (VIII, 175-210)-—whose brilliant 
and moving account rejects Theramenes' culpability, softens and explains the behavior 
of the people, and places the chief blame on the generals—stays close to Xenophon 
while accepting some evidence from Diodorus on occasion. P. Cloché's most thorough 
and very useful discussion (Revue Historique CXXX [1919], 5-68) treats the two accounts 
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The last phase of the battle found the Athenian fleet stretched over 
a large area of the sea. The original line of battle had been long, and 
the opening maneuvers in which the ships on the wings had made 
flanking movements had stretched it further. Later, the right wing 
must have advanced the two miles to the west to Cape Malea on Lesbos 
to close off escape to the north. Afterward, some of the Athenian ships 
will have gone south in pursuit of the routed enemy. The ships on the 
Athenian left also will have pursued the defeated enemy ships to the 
south when they turned to flee. On both wings the pursuit was fierce 
and extended, for it was important to destroy as much of the enemy 
fleet as possible.’ Thirteen of the twenty-five lost Athenian ships had 
disappeared beneath the waves, but the wrecks of twelve ships,’ with 
well over a thousand men clinging to them, and the bodies of many 
dead Athenian sailors bobbed on the choppy sea over a space of at 
least four square miles.* Breaking off their pursuit, the scattered Athe- 
nian ships made no effort to rescue the survivors or pick up the bodies 
but hurried back to the Arginusae Islands to regroup and confer about 
their next step.’ 

In his passionate defense of the Athenian people for their ultimate 
condemnation of the generals, Grote denounced the latter for their 


with an open mind, using each when it seems appropriate. Influenced by the discovery 
of the Hellenica Oxyrbyncbia and the unmistakable evidence that Diodorus often used 
it, A. Andrewes (Phoenix XXVIII [1974], 112—122) has argued that he used it, in part, 
for his account of the trial as well. He says, "we neednot hesitate to prefer the Diodoran 
version, at least down to that point towards the end of 101 where he begins to abbreviate 
so heavily that we lose any flavour of his ultimate original" (120). His argument is 
persuasive, and I think we should be ready to believe Diodorus when there seems good 
reason to do so. At the same time, we need to be willing to accept Xenophon when 
his version is better. My own practice resembles Cloché's, although my conclusions 
are different. 

?Diodorus (13.100. 1) tells us that the Athenians pursued for a considerable distance: 
€$' ikavóv. 

Xen. 1.6.35; 7-30; Busolt, GG III:2, 1596, n. 1. 

"Diod. 13.100.1. I calculate the area by assuming that pursuit to the south went as 
far as the distance between the islands and Lesbos, two miles. It seems likely that this 
is a low estimate. The number of survivors is likewise conservative. L. Herbst (Die 
Schlacht bei den Arginusen (Hamburg, 1855], 37, n. 51) places the number at 1,200, Busolt 
(GG III:2, 1596) at 2,090. It is noteworthy that Diodorus consistently refers to corpses 
only throughout the affair, whereas Xenophon speaks of the survivors. 

*Xenophon (1.6.33; 7.29) makes it clear that the Athenians returned to the islands 
and held a conference there before making any attempt at rescue. Diodorus (13.100.1— 
3) tells of the conference before the return to Arginusae, but Xenophon is surely correct. 
As Cloché points out (RH CXXX [1919]), it is entirely unclear how the scattered 
Athenian ships could have met for a discussion anywhere but Arginusae. 
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failure to rescue the survivors at once, even before the return to 
Arginusae: 


Neither with an English, nor French, nor American fleet, could such events 
have taken place as those which followed the victory of Arginusae. Neither 
admiral nor seaman, after gaining a victory and driving off the enemy, could 
have endured the thoughts of going back to their anchorage, leaving their own 
disabled wrecks unmanageable on the waters, with many living comrades 
aboard, helpless, and depending upon extraneous succor for all their chance 
of escape..... 

If these generals, after their victory, instead of sailing back to land, had 
employed themselves first of all in visiting the crippled ships, there would 
have been ample time to perform this duty, and to save all the living men 
aboard... this is what any English, French, or American naval commander 
would have thought it an imperative duty to do. 


If we are to understand the depth of the distress of the Athenian people 
caused by the aftermath of the battle, we must add to this concern for 
the survivors the immense significance to the Greeks of proper burial 
of the dead, a religious duty of the greatest importance. To many 
Athenians, the failure to recover the corpses would have seemed almost 
as shocking as the failure to rescue the living. How can we explain the 
apparent callousness with which the Athenian generals and ship cap- 
tains ignored their comrades in the water and sailed past them to 
rendezvous at Arginusae? 

We may gain some understanding by taking note of the differences 
between the battle of Arginusae and the other naval battles that the 
Athenians had fought since 411. The battles of Cynossema and Abydos 
had been fought in the narrow confines of the Hellespont, Cyzicus in 
the limited space of Artaki Bay, and Notium in the short distance 
between the Spartan base at Ephesus and the Athenian base at Notium. 
In each battle, the losing navy could quickly escape to the land, so 
there was no long pursuit, no scattering of fleets. The winning ships 
could rendezvous at a convenient place after the battle, decide on the 
most efficient manner of picking up survivors and corpses, and execute 
their plan in plenty of time to achieve the desired results. After none 
of these battles was the victor pressed to resume fighting elsewhere, 
for there was no other enemy fleet in the vicinity. The generals at 
Arginusae have been blamed for failing to formulate in advance a plan 


‘VIII, 208-209. 
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for rescuing survivors of the battle.’ But that criticism seems unjust. 
They must have assumed that the same procedure used in previous 
battles would be appropriate again. If we believe that their original 
battle plan aimed at a double envelopment in which the enemy fleet 
would be trapped between the islands and a closed circle of Athenian 
ships, as seems likely, the usual procedure would have worked. There 
would have been no long pursuit and no dispersion of ships. All of 
the fighting would have been close to the islands, and rescue would 
have been simple. 

The actual course of the battle made the usual plan impossible. The 
enemy fled far, and the Athenians were bound to press the pursuit. 
It might have been possible to improvise a rescue plan, but that would 
have required a confident, experienced leader with a personal authority 
recognized by trierarchs and fellow generals. Such a man might have 
produced a new plan on the spur of the moment and communicated 
with other ships by flag signal or semaphore of some kind, as Thras- 
ybulus had done at the battle of Cyzicus.* But Thrasybulus was only 
a trierarch at Arginusae, and none of the generals had his experience 
or the authority, either personal or official, to take charge. With a 
collective leadership that lacked a proven and authoritative figure, the 
Athenians cannot be blamed for behaving in a conventional way in 
the confusion after the battle, although the situation called for an 
unconventional response. 

When the generals convened at Arginusae after the ships had re- 
turned to the islands, there was probably still time to organize a pro- 
gram of rescue and recovery that might have had some degree of 
success, but the unusual strategic situation interfered. Unlike previous 
battles in which the enemy had fled safely to the land or had been 
swept from the sea or had been victorious—that is, where there was 
no further action that the Athenians needed to take or could under- 
take—the battle at Arginusae left an important task undone. No more 
than twelve miles northwest of the islands lay a Spartan fleet of fifty 
ships blockading Conon at Mytilene. As soon as the Spartan com- 
mander, Eteonicus, learned that the main Spartan force had been de- 
feated, he was certain to try to escape. If he fled to Chios to join those 
ships that had escaped from the battle, the Spartan fleet at Chios would 
number over ninety triremes, a force the size of Lysander's victorious 


"Cloché, RH CXXX (1919), 12-13. 
*See above, 243. 
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fleet at Notium and one that could quickly grow large enough to undo 
the results of Arginusae. The Athenian generals had reason to be eager 
to sail to Mytilene as quickly as possible to cut off and destroy the fleet 
of Eteonicus. They had two important but competing goals, and the 
conflict soon emerged in their discussion. Diomedon urged that the en- 
tire fleet should turn to rescue and recovery. Erasinides had been with 
Conon at Mytilene and had slipped through the blockade to get word to 
Athens.’ It is not surprising, therefore, that he was especially conscious 
of the Spartan fleet at Mytilene, and he proposed that the entire force 
should hurry to meet the enemy there. Thrasyllus proposed a compro- 
mise that won consent: part of the fleet would remain to pick up survi- 
vors and corpses, while the rest would go to Mytilene. Each of the eight 
generals would provide four ships from his squadron, and twenty-three 
ships that had formed most of the center, the ten from Samos and the 
thirteen carrying the Athenian taxiarchs and navarchs, would join them 
to form a rescue group of forty-seven triremes, almost four for each of 
the twelve wrecks still at sea. Theramenes and Thrasybulus, although 
only trierarchs, were among those placed in command of this mission, 
while all eight generals, including Diomedon, were to lead the remain- 
ing two-thirds of the fleet to Mytilene. ° 

Modern scholars have criticized the generals for sailing away and 
leaving the rescue mission in the hands of subordinates, and they have 
suggested motives such as a desire to seek glory in further battle rather 
than undertake a more prosaic task that offered none, an unwillingness 
to undertake what was becoming an increasingly dangerous task as the 
weather grew worse, and a wish to leave so dangerous a task, which 
also carried a high risk of failure and of the blame attached to it, to 
political opponents." The charge of political motives is not well 
founded. Only four of the eight generals—Diomedon, Erasinides, Per- 
icles, and Thrasyllus—can be designated as “democrats,”'? but they 


°See above, 337, n. 39. 

Xenophon tells the story of the conference most fully in the speech in defense of 
the generals by Euryptolemus (1.7.31) and in less detail in his own voice at 1.6.35. 
Diodorus (13.100.1) reports an abbreviated version that mentions no names and omits 
the compromise that was in fact adopted. He also erroneously places it before the 
return to the islands. It should be noticed that Theramenes and Thrasybulus are not 
designated as having any command superior to the other captains (Xen. 1.7.5—6). 

"The harshest judge of the generals’ decision is Grote, although he suggests no 
motive (VIII, 186). Beloch (AP, 87) emphasizes political motives. Busolt (GG III:2, 
1608, n. 4) speaks of their desire to get to Mytilene. 

"See Beloch, AP, 65; and Busolt, GG III:2, 1581. 
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should be considered democrats no more than Thrasybulus, their al- 
leged opponent, who collaborated with Thrasyllus to save the democ- 
racy on Samos in 411." Among the generals, moreover, was 
Aristocrates, Theramenes’ close collaborator in bringing the govern- 
ment of the Five Thousand into being.'* If collaboration with Alci- 
biades is judged the factional touchstone, we must remember that the 
original unfriendliness between Thrasyllus’ troops and those of Alci- 
biades was quickly ended, and that Thrasyllus worked with both Al- 
cibiades and Theramenes without any untoward incident as they 
cleared the straits of the enemy between 409 and 407. Nor should we 
forget that other trierarchs, as well as taxiarchs and navarchs, shared 
the risks and the fate of Theramenes and Thrasybulus. We do not 
know their names, but we have no reason to assume that they shared 
the political opinions or associations of their more famous colleagues. 
What little we know of the political situation at this time does not 
permit us to assume that factional considerations influenced the de- 
cision of the generals. 

We cannot know what part an excessive desire for glory or the 
reluctance to undertake a difficult and dangerous task played, but the 
generals' decision can be perfectly understood without such motives. 
If the Athenians were going to sail against the enemy, it was natural 
to employ the ships and generals who had proved their excellence in 
the battle just finished. On the other hand, if we have understood that 
battle correctly, most of the ships left for the rescue mission had served 
in the center, where they had taken part in little or no combat. If it 
is argued that the difficult task of rescue and recovery required lead- 
ership of the highest order, the generals could answer that they had 
assigned it to men who had previously held the highest command, 
among them Theramenes and Thrasybulus, who had proven their 
excellence on more than one occasion." 

Having made their decisions and assignments, the generals left for 
Mytilene, leaving the rescue mission to the designated officers.'^ The 


"See above, 173. 

"See above, 184-198. 

"The generals made precisely this point in their own defense in Athens (Xen. 1.7.5- 
6). 
"There should be no doubt that the generals actually left Arginusae and tried to 
sail against the enemy at Mytilene. The generals said so plainly in their own defense 
before the assembly (Xen. 1.7.5), and Euryptolemus repeated the statement in his 
speech at a later meeting (1.7.31): €rAeov émi ràs moAep(as. The imperfect is conative 
and implies that the fleet set out but was unable to meet the enemy. See Cloché, RH 
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captains gave orders to their crews to begin the operation but encoun- 
tered resistance. The men, Diodorus tells us, “because of their suf- 
fering in the battle and because of the great size of the waves, argued 
against picking up the corpses.""" It is tempting to believe that here 
his source has preserved the words spoken, for it would be natural for 
men, worn out after a lengthy battle and frightened by a storm growing 
stronger by the minute, to put the best face on their reluctance by 
speaking as if there were no survivors any longer but only corpses for 
which no lives should be risked. Perhaps this is what led Diodorus to 
write only of corpses throughout his account. However that may be, 
the captains were unable to get the men to move before the storm grew 
so violent as to prevent any attempt to go to sea. The early appearance 
and severity of the storm would be a key element in later discussions 
of who was responsible for the failure of rescue and recovery, and 
Grote has doubted both: “There exists here strong presumptive proof 
that the storm on this occasion was not such as would have deterred 
any Grecian seamen animated by an earnest and courageous sense of 
duty.”" 

The proof that Grote adduces is that when Eteonicus got word of 
the Athenian victory, he sailed safely from Mytilene to Chios with the 
help of a “fair wind.”' If the weather was good between Mytilene and 
Chios, a route bringing his ships close by Arginusae, how could there 
have been a storm near Arginusae violent enough to prevent the rescue? 
There is, however, no contradiction; in fact, the evidence supports the 
idea that a stormarose near Arginusae at a time and with such a violence 
that it prevented attempts to recover men and corpses. Both ancient 
accounts describe a storm gradually increasing in severity. Xenophon 
reports heavy rain and a thunderstorm that prevented Callicratidas 
from launching an attack the night before the battle and a wind and 
"a great storm" that prevented the Athenians from rescuing their men 
and from attacking Eteonicus at Mytilene. According to Xenophon, 
Conon made his way from Mytilene to meet the forces at Arginusae 


CXXX (1919), 21, n. 1. Since there were thousands of men who knew the truth, the 
generals could not have misrepresented it. 

1713. 100.2. Diodorus places this before the return to Arginusae, which is impossible. 
We should not, however, reject his evidence on that account. He might well have 
confused, as he often does, the time that the events really took place. I accept the 
historicity of his narrative here but put it in what seems to be its proper context. 

"VIII, 189. 

"Xen. 1.6.37: jv dé 10 mveüpna obpuov. 
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only after “the enemy had sneaked away and the wind was quieter.””° 


Diodorus tells us of strong winds on the day before the battle, saying 
that a storm arose that led the Athenian sailors to argue against the 
rescue mission; that it became so violent as to prevent both the rescue 
mission and the expedition to Mytilene, forcing the latter to return to 
Arginusae; and finally, that the wind was so strong that it carried 
bodies and wreckage as far to the south and southeast as Phocaea and 
Cyme.”' From these clues we can readily reconstruct the events. The 
season was a stormy one in which tempests of considerable severity 
come and go. Some of these storms can be local, having very different 
effects within a few miles. Soon after the battle, a wind sprang up 
with increasing intensity from the north-northwest. Before it had be- 
come very strong, while the Athenians were still pursuing the enemy, 
a dispatch boat got through to Eteonicus at Mytilene. He quickly set 
out for Chios and, assisted by an increasingly fresh wind, got through 
the narrows off Cape Malea, probably while the Athenians were con- 
vening at the islands. By the time the Athenians set out for Mytilene, 
the storm had grown so strong as to force them back to Arginusae. At 
thesametime, on theislands, the crews were dismayed by the lowering 
storm, whose waves were already frighteningly high for the not-very- 
seaworthy triremes. Before long the storm had grown so violent as to 
make further discussion moot and rescue and recovery impossible. 
Passing from north to south, the storm abated first at Mytilene, allow- 
ing Conon to set out for Arginusae, not far from which he met the 
main fleet, which had just been able to leave shore as the force of the 
storm lessened. Such an account is entirely in accord with the evidence. 
Moreover, there can be no doubt that the storm came in such force 
and at such a time as to be relevant to the failure to execute both 
missions after the battle and that the captains made a legitimate effort 
to carry out their orders but were frustrated, first by the reluctance 
of their men and then by the violence of the storm. 

A calm, disinterested, well-informed analysis of the facts leads to 
the conclusion that neither the generals nor the captains deserve con- 
demnation for failing to rescue the living and to recover the dead, but 
few of the men involved could have been calm or disinterested, and 
fewer still would have been sufficiently well informed. The generals 
were not present when the crews commanded by the captains balked. 


Xen. 1.6.28, 35, 37-38. 
13.97.43 100.2-4. 
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It would be easy for some of them to believe that the fault lay with 
the captains for not imposing better discipline. Captains such as Ther- 
amenes and Thrasybulus, who had been generals and performed re- 
markable deeds and improvised plans in the midst of battles, might 
find fault with the eight generals’ lengthy pursuit of the enemy and 
the failure to rescue the survivors before returning to Arginusae. They 
might well resent the assignment that had been given them, it had 
turned out to be impossible, as they might have thought could have 
been foreseen; yet they might well be blamed for failing to accomplish 
it. When the two divisions of the Athenian navy reunited after the 
storm, we can imagine that the generals expressed surprise, dismay, 
and even anger that the rescue mission had not been carried out. We 
should not forget that the officers and men on the ships would have 
been no less distressed by the loss of their comrades’ lives than were 
other Athenians. All would have been angry, convinced of their own 
innocence, and ready to lay the blame on others. It is hard to believe 
that there were no scenes of angry recrimination between generals and 
captains after the reunion of forces. 

However that may be, the entire Athenian fleet set out again for 
Mytilene after the weather had cleared. Before they had gone far, they 
met Conon coming from there to report that Eteonicus had escaped 
to the south with his fleet of fifty ships. This was bad news, but the 
generals were not yet ready to accept their failure to clear the seas of 
the enemy’s navy. They continued to Mytilene for a brief stop and 
then followed the Spartans’ trail to Chios. But the Spartans were safely 
in port and wisely refused to come out and fight. The Athenians were 
compelled to be satisfied with the victory they had already won and 
sailed back to their base on Samos." The generals had reason to be 
proud of their work at Arginusae, but their joy should have been 
tempered not only by the failure of the mission of rescue and recovery 
but also of their inability to deliver a devastating blow like the one 
delivered at Cyzicus. They had not cleared the seas of the enemy but 
had left it with a powerful nucleus of a fleet that must soon be fought 
again. 

From Samos the generals launched a series of pillaging raids on 
enemy territory,” but their first task was to compose their report to 
the Athenian people. The failure of rescue and recovery could not be 
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concealed, so the problem was not simple. Their first inclination was 
to tell the full story, including the assignment of the mission to Ther- 
amenes and Thrasybulus and the other captains and their failure to 
carry it out.’* Pericles and Diomedon, however, persuaded them not 
to mention the rescue mission but simply to blame the storm for the 
failure to rescue the living and recover the dead." It is not hard to 
understand why the generals accepted that advice. A report, pointing 
the finger of guilt at Theramenes and Thrasybulus, would spark a 
controversy in which the accused were sure to defend themselves by 
turning the accusation against the generals. Both men were formidable 
speakers, potent political leaders, and had many friends and support- 
ers. They would be the most dangerous of enemies.” It was far better 
to present a united front, blaming no one but only the forces of nature. 
No doubt there would be questions and complaints, but if the generals 
and captains told the same story, and no other, all would be well. 
The Athenians greeted the news of the victory with joy, voting a 
decree in praise of the generals, but they were also angry to learn of 
the men not rescued and the bodies not recovered." Theramenes and 
Thrasybulus had hurried home after their return to Samos.”* No doubt 
they realized that theirs was the most vulnerable position and were 
eager to defend themselves if necessary. There is no evidence that they 
were accused, for no one in Athens knew of their assignment or their 
failure to accomplish it, nor is there reason to believe that they blamed 
the generals or spoke out at all. Still, discontent grew, and accusations 
were made against the generals. When word of the turmoil and the 
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charges reached Samos, the generals were convinced that Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus must be their source. Believing that they had been 
betrayed, they wrote new letters to the assembly in which they revealed 
that the mission of picking up survivors and corpses had been delegated 
to the captains.” 

Diodorus tells us that this action “was especially the cause of the 
evils that befell them,” for it turned the powerful figures of Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus from associates to enemies and “bitter accusers.”*! 
The trouble might have come in any case. After all, there were thou- 
sands of Athenians who knew the basic facts and could reveal them. 
Many, no doubt, could not understand why the rescue mission had 
not been undertaken, sooner or later, and blamed the generals, the 
captains, or all of them. They would have muttered and complained, 
and formal charges might have been brought, however the generals 
behaved. Nevertheless, it is hard to disagree with Diodorus on the 
importance of the generals’ alteration of their original strategy. The 
new letters angered Theramenes and his associates and compelled them 
to defend themselves. Since the simple defense that the storm alone 
had been responsible was no longer adequate, they were forced to 
place the responsibility on the generals. They did not deny the im- 
portance of the storm.” On the contrary, they probably claimed that 
by the time they received their orders, the severity of the storm made 
it impossible to carry them out. Diodorus tells us that their defense 
turned the anger of the assembly against the generals.” So they must 
have blamed them for the long delay before giving their orders to the 
captains. They could point to the long and fruitless pursuit of the 
enemy, the failure to make an effort at rescue before returning to 
Arginusae, and the time wasted in debate before making a decision. 
Such complaints, no doubt, would have the effect of protecting the 
captains by blaming the generals, but we need not believe they would 
be insincere. Theramenes and Thrasybulus were former generals of 
an eminence not reached by any of those at Arginusae. What could 
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be more natural than for such men, forced by political considerations 
to a subordinate role after an unbroken series of magnificent naval 
successes, to be annoyed by the shortcomings of their superiors, ir- 
ritated by any of their failures, and convinced that all would have gone 
well had capable men like themselves been in charge? 

Their defense of themselves and indictment of the generals were 
effective. The assembly voted to depose the eight generals of Arginusae 
and ordered them to return and face the charges against them.” Ar- 
istogenes and Protomachus chose to flee into voluntary exile, “fearing 
the anger of the people." Their flight does not prove their guilt but 
suggests only that they had weaker nerves than their colleagues or less 
confidence in the Athenian people, but it could not fail to prejudice 
the case against those who returned to face trial. The procedure to 
which the returning generals appear to have submitted was the euthynaz, 
the review undergone by every Athenian magistrate at the end of his 
term of office. It consisted of an examination of his financial accounts, 
if any, as well as a scrutiny of his conduct in all other respects." 

The first general to submit his accounts was Erasinides, and they 
were found unsatisfactory. Archedemus, at that moment the leading 
democratic politician and the man in charge of the diobelia, brought 
Erasinides before a popular court and charged him with misappro- 
priation of public funds and with misconduct as a general. The court 
found him guilty and imprisoned him." Some scholars have seen po- 
litical motives behind the singling out of this one general for condem- 
nation before the others were heard, suggesting that the attack on 
Erasinides was a tactic of the democratic faction to place the blame on 
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him alone, thus sparing the others.” It is hard to see, however, why 
a member of the democratic faction should want to condemn Erasin- 
ides, one of the generals most plausibly identified as a democrat him- 
self." Why would he do this to save, among others, a man like 
Aristocrates, a member of the Four Hundred and a leading figure in 
the Five Thousand? The most likely motive for attacking Erasinides 
first was his unique vulnerability. Not long after the return of the 
generals, the story of the conference and Erasinides’ recommendation 
that the whole fleet sail to Mytilene and abandon the survivors will 
have become known. Archedemus may have accused him because he 
believed that he was uniquely guilty or, at least, more guilty than the 
others. Perhaps he wanted to be sure that someone was punished; 
perhaps he hoped that if Erasinides was singled out he might give 
evidence against his colleagues. Whatever the value of these specula- 
tions, we need not invent political motives to understand Archedemus’ 
actions. 

Next, the five remaining generals came before the Council of 500. 
At this point they appear to have returned to their original defense, 
that the violence of the storm was to blame.” Assessing the situation 
in Athens after their return, they may have discovered that Thera- 
menes and Thrasybulus had not been the source of the accusations 
against them and that it had been a mistake to antagonize them. If so, 
the reversion to the earlier strategy was of no avail. On the motion of 
a certain Timocrates, the council voted to imprison the generals and 
remand them to the assembly for trial." At that assembly several men, 
chief among them Theramenes, accused the generals of being respon- 
sible for the loss of the survivors. Theramenes and the others argued 
that the generals should be made to explain their failure to rescue the 
shipwrecked men. As evidence that the generals alone should be held 
responsible, Theramenes read their first letter in which they blamed 
only the storm.” 

In light of the generals’ restraint, why did Theramenes and his 
associates take the offensive instead of renewing the common front and 
claiming that no one was to blame? There are the usual attempts to 
find motives in factional politics, but as we have seen, they are un- 
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persuasive." More basic and universal human motives are at hand. 
Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and their associates were angry and fright- 
ened. The second series of letters sent to Athens by the generals shifted 
the burden of responsibility from themselves to the captains and put 
them in great danger. In the minds of the captains, the implications 
of those letters were false and the letters themselves a breach of an 
agreement that was at least tacit and possibly overt. Anger, the de- 
termination to clear their own names and place guilt where it belonged, 
and a desire for revenge for betrayal all come to mind as motives for 
the captains' actions. Beyond that, there was reason to fear that merely 
blaming the storm would not work as a defense. As long as no details 
of the events after the battle were known, it might be possible to blame 
the storm alone. By now, however, the Athenians had been told of 
the assignment given to the captains, the conference, the positions 
taken in it, and the final decision. Having heard these things, and 
probably more, an Athenian court had convicted one general and the 
Council of 500 had indicted the others. Theramenes and his colleagues, 
on the other hand, had averted the wrath of the Athenians by turning 
it against the generals. They could hardly be expected to change their 
story at this point, for to do so would destroy their own credibility. 
Thelikely outcome might well be their own condemnation along with 
the generals’. 

The charges made by Theramenes and his associates had a strong 
effect. Defenders of the generals were interrupted and shouted down, 
and the generals themselves were not given the full time prescribed 
by law to defend themselves.** The assaults of Theramenes forced the 
generals to alter their original line of defense. It was no longer possible 
to omit details and talk only of the storm. Since the captains had held 
them responsible, they had no choice but to point out that the assign- 
ment to rescue the survivors and pick up the bodies had been the 
captains'. The generals had sailed off to seek out the enemy, leaving 
the task of rescue and recovery to competent officers who had been 
generals, to Theramenes and Thrasybulus and men like them: "If it 
were necessary to blame any one in respect to the recovery, there was 
no one else to blame than those to whom the task had been assigned." 
Still, the generals refused to place the blame on the captains, although 
they had been accused by them, and insisted that "the violence of the 
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storm prevented the recovery."* In support of their assertions, they 
offered the testimony of pilots and other sailors who had been part of 
the fleet. This admirably moderate defense was persuasive and moving. 
Sympathetic and neutral listeners could believe that the generals had 
always told the same fundamental story and that it was plausible. They 
had concealed the role of the captains out of a conviction that such 
details were irrelevant, since the storm alone made rescue impossible. 
Many Athenians were so convinced that they offered to stand bail for 
the generals, and the assembly as a whole was well on the way to being 
persuaded.*^ At that point fate, in the form of darkness, intervened. 
It was too late in the day for the counting of votes to be possible. The 
decision was made to postpone action until the next assembly. Mean- 
while, the Council of 500 was to draft a proposal to determine the 
procedure of the trial.“ 

Evening's interruption of the assembly was not the last of fate's 
interventions. The Athenians' celebration of the festival Apaturia fell 
on a day soon after that assembly, some time in mid-October in 406.“ 
The feast was celebrated by the phratriai, or brotherhoods, ancestral 
organizations of great antiquity and reverence. The celebration went 
on for three days and brought together families from all over Attica. 
Boys born since the previous year were registered, as were young men 
coming of age, and the marriages that had taken place in the interval 
were noted and celebrated. “Much of the festival, then, was occupied 
with these family occasions—birth, manhood, marriage." Normally, 
these feasts were joyous, even riotous, occasions, but the Apaturia of 
406 was not. As the families and the clans gathered, the gaps caused 
by the recent deaths at Arginusae became painfully apparent. These 
were not deaths caused by wounds at the hands of the enemy, many 
must have thought, but by the neglect and cowardice of Athenians. 
When the Athenian assembly met to resume its consideration of the 
fate of the generals, it found in its number many relatives of the dead 
wearing the garments and shaved heads of mourners who asked for 
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vengeance against those who had failed to rescue the survivors of the 
battle and “begged the people to punish those who had allowed men 
who had gladly died in defense of their country to go unburied.””° 

Xenophon accuses Theramenes and his associates of hiring people 
to pretend that they were relatives of the dead, of a trick, that is, to 
stir up feeling against the generals.'! Some scholars have accepted this 
charge." But we have good reasons to reject it. That Diodorus accepts 
the authenticity of the mourners and says nothing of any part played 
by Theramenes in their activities does not count for much, for his 
account is brief and his attitude toward Theramenes friendly through- 
out. More telling is the fact that Lysias, whose speeches contain much 
denunciation of Theramenes, never accuses him of this deception or 
mentions him in connection with Arginusae." Finally, suspicions of 
such maneuvers could not have been widespread in the year 406/5, for 
Theramenes was not one of those prosecuted when Athenian opinion 
turned against the accusers of the generals, and he was sufficiently 
popular to be elected general in the spring of 405.** It would have been 
foolish and dangerous to organize such a fraud. The real mourners, 
and, in any case, there would have been some, would easily recognize 
the false ones. Besides it would have been reckless for Theramenes to 
arouse public opinion in so general a way at a time when no one could 
be sure which way sentiment would go or against whom the angry 
mob might turn." Long ago Grote presented arguments that should 
have settled the matter: "The case was one in which no artifice was 
needed. The universal and self-acting stimulus of intense human sym- 
pathy stand here so prominently marked, that it is not simply super- 
fluous but even misleading, to look behind for the gold and 
machinations of a political instigator.””° 

The intervention of the Apaturia clearly caused a great change in 
the public mood. Grief and anger replaced the sympathy and under- 
standing with which many Athenians had received the generals' de- 
fense at the first assembly. A member of the Council of 500 
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Callixeinus, took advantage of the new atmosphere to propose a pro- 
cedure for dealing with the generals that was most prejudicial to them. 
It assumed that the cases for both accusers and defense had been fully 
made at the first assembly, so there would be no further discussion at 
the second. That would guarantee that the vote on guilt or innocence 
would take place in the current hostile atmosphere, so that the generals 
and their defenders would have no chance to change minds with ar- 
gument. The vote would be taken by tribe and would ask whether or 

` not the generals were guilty "for not rescuing the men who had won 
the victory in the naval battle,” a way of putting the question most 
damaging to the defendants. If they were judged guilty, they were to 
be put to death and their property confiscated, a tenth of it to be given 
to Athena. These penalties were almost as severe as those imposed on 
Phrynichus, Antiphon, and Archeptolemus for treason, but those men 
had been given individual trials with full time to defend themselves 
before regular courts, enjoying due process. Callixeinus’ proposal re- 
quired that the generals be tried in common and that the inadequate 
time they had been given to speak in the first assembly suffice for their 
entire defense. In spite of the prejudicial character of his proposals, 
the council, nonetheless, voted for them, and their terms governed the 
procedure at the second assembly.” 

The discussion in the second assembly obviously began in the emo- 
tional atmosphere created by the Apaturia and was reflected in the 
Council of 500’s choice of procedure. Xenophon reports that a man 
claimed he had been at Arginusae and had been saved by clinging to 
a tub and that he had heard drowning men near by ask him to tell the 
people that "the generals had not rescued the men who had shown 
themselves the best in the service of their country." In the heated 
atmosphere created by such talk, it took courage to resist the tide of 
passion, but Euryptolemus the son of Peisianax rose to do so. Euryp- 
tolemus was a cousin of Alcibiades and had been one of his closest 
associates. He had been one of his representatives in his dealings with 
Pharnabazus, and it had been the sight of Euryptolemus that had given 
Alcibiades the courage to land at the Piraeus after his return from the 
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Hellespont in 407.” His actions in defense of the generals is an im- 
portant refutation of the claim that factional politics played a significant 
part in the trial of the generals, for a common version of that claim is 
that the attack by Theramenes and Thrasybulus against the generals 
was really an attack of the faction of Alcibiades against the democratic 
forces hostile to him.^ It is true that one of the accused generals, 
Pericles, was his relative and another, Diomedon, was his friend, but 
that someone so close to Alcibiades as Euryptolemus was the generals’ 
chief defender should dispose of the theory that the attack against them 
was plot by the faction of Alcibiades. 

Euryptolemus and others accused Callixeinus of making an illegal 
proposal, thereby invoking the graphe paranomon. Under its terms, his 
proposal could not be acted upon until he had been tried and acquitted 
on the charge.*' Some applauded this action, but many more cried out 
against it on the grounds that it would be terrible to prevent the people 
from doing what they wished. A certain Lysiscus then rose to move 
that those who had proposed the graphe should themselves be judged 
by the same vote as the generals unless they withdrew their charge. 
That suggestion was greeted with so much enthusiasm that the charge 
was withdrawn. Next, some of the prytanies, the presiding officials 
at the assembly, refused to put the original question to the vote on the 
grounds that it was illegal. Callixeinus thereupon suggested that the 
same charge be brought against them, and he was supported by such 
an uproar that the officials were terrified and agreed to put the question. 
It happened that the philosopher Socrates was one of the prytanies on 
that day, and he alone had the courage to persist in his refusal but to 
no avail. His refusal was ignored, and the process went forward.” 

In the face of the assembly’s passion and in spite of the threats and 
dangers, Euryptolemus rose again to try another line in defense of the 
generals, proposing a procedure different from the one put forward 
by the council. He suggested that the accused be tried in accordance 
with the decree of Cannonus, which provided that defendants accused 
of “wronging the People” must appear before the assembly in chains; 
if convicted, they were killed by being thrown into a pit, and their 
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property was confiscated, with a tenth of it going to Athens. If the 
assembly did not like that proposal, he offered them still another 
choice. They could use the procedure employed against those accused 
of robbing temples or of treason: they were tried before a popular 
court, and if convicted, they were killed, their bodies buried outside 
Attica, and their property confiscated with a tenth going to Athena. 
Any of these severe procedures he urged the assembly to choose, as 
long as the defendants were tried separately and each given a full day 
to make his defense.5 Euryptolemus clearly believed that the passion 
of the Athenian assembly was momentary, having been fanned by the 
emotional experience of the Apaturia. Given time to recover and to 
listen to reasoned argument, they would not condemn the generals. 
His eloquent defense of the generals’ actions; his refusal to blame the 
captains, even as he pointed out the responsibility they had borne; his 
warnings against illegal procedures; and his reminder that the accused 
had just won a great victory for Athens almost swayed the angry and 
excited Athenians. His motion to try the generals under the provisions 
of the decree of Cannonus at first won approval as indicated by the 
show of hands. A certain Menecles, however, raised some technical 
objection, whose nature we are not told. On a second vote the motion 
of the council prevailed. The assembly condemned all eight generals, 
including the two who had fled, Erasinides, and the five others, and 
the six in Athens were put to death.” 

Diodorus attributes the decision to the relatives of the dead and their 
many friends and to Theramenes and his associates." Others were 
required to achieve the majority against the generals, but we may well 
believe that these two groups played the greatest part in the decision, 
one because of its numbers and the other because of its role in the 
debate and its effective organization. The behavior of the friends and 
relatives of the dead need no explanation, but the actions of Thera- 
menes, Thrasybulus, and their associates deserves further examina- 
tion. If we reject factional politics as an important motive, as the 
evidence demands, we must ask why they were so insistent on the 
condemnation of the generals. The evidence permits no more than 
conjecture, but the analysis we have made suggests that the events 
after the battle, not planned or arranged by any individual or group, 
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created a situation in which passion required that someone be punished; 
the only question was who. 

Under those circumstances, Theramenes could well believe that he 
and his fellow captains had been placed in jeopardy by the second 
series of letters from the generals. He must have seen himself and his 
associates as unjustly accused and their action in making counterac- 
cusations as self-defense. Once anger and recrimination reached a 
certain pitch, compromise and mutual restraint were no longer pos- 
sible, and fear and anger took control. We must not fail to notice that 
in the speech of Euryptolemus, although it finally took a conciliatory 
tone and blamed the failure on the storm alone, the following passage 
appeared: "It is just, therefore, that those who were assigned to go 
against the enemy give an account of their failure to carry out their 
assignment against the enemy, while those who were assigned to the 
rescue mission should be tried for not carrying out what the generals 
had ordered, because they did not pick up the survivors."^' The cap- 
tains could not be sure that if the generals were acquitted, the anger 
of the citizenry would not turn against them. A long string of trials, 
moreover, in which each of the generals fought to defend his own 
innocence, was bound to raise, over and over again, the role of the 
captains, and as the generals tried to save their own lives they might 
well place the blame on the captains. Feelings of unassuaged grief and 
anger would be kept alive for weeks, and the result was both unpre- 
dictable and frightening. Finally, as we have seen, Theramenes, Thras- 
ybulus, and their associates probably honestly found fault with the 
generals' performance after the battle, held them at least partially re- 
sponsible for the failure to rescue the living and recover the dead, and 
resented the delegation to them of so unpleasant, difficult, and dan- 
gerous a task so late in the day. Such, perhaps, were the thoughts and 
feelings that made Theramenes and his colleagues press for the trial 
of the generals en masse and their condemnation, which must certainly 
follow. 

Athens had no written constitution, and it is not perfectly clear 
whether the trial and condemnation of the generals were illegal. The 
Athenians, however, soon regretted their action. Callixeinus and four 


“That is precisely the line he took in defending himself against Critias’ charges under 
the reign of the Thirty Tyrants after the war (Xen. 2.3.35). 

“Xen. 1.7.31. 
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others were convicted of deceiving the people.” From ancient times 
critics have denounced the treatment of the generals. Diodorus drew 
a moral lesson from it, saying that the outcome was like an expression 
of divine anger and that the imposition of the despotism of the Thirty 
Tyrants after the war was the punishment for their error.” Grote, the 
great champion of Athenian democracy, defended the Athenians by 
declaring the generals guilty as charged, but even he was forced to 
admit the impropriety of the trial, referring to it as “the guilty pro- 
ceedings” to which the passionate grief the Athenians felt for their 
drowned men drove them.”' Excesses and illegalities are all too common 
in the history of peoples and governments roused to anger by sorrow, 
tension, and passion. In despotisms they rouse little attention and are 
not long remembered, for arbitrary and excessive behavior is their 
normal pattern of life. In constitutional, moderate, lawful states, how- 
ever, they are seized upon as outrages and never forgotten, precisely 
because they stand out so sharply as contrary to what is usual. So 
Englishmen remember with shame Titus Oates and the Popish plot, 
the bloody assizes of Judge Jeffries, the execution of Admiral Byng, 
“pour encourager les autres,” as Voltaire put it; Frenchmen are em- 
barrassed by the judicial butchery carried out by Robespierre and the 
revolutionary tribunals; Americans painfully recall the witch trials in 
Salem, Massachusetts, and the unjustified internment of Japanese- 
Americans in the Second World War. So, too, did the Athenians regret 
the trial and execution of the Arginusae generals, so shocking because 
it was so sharp a departure from the respect for law, fairness, and due 
process that normally characterized the Athenian democracy. 

For this lapse the Athenians paid a high price. The eight generals 
killed or exiled as a result of the trial were not available for service in 
405/4, which turned out to be the last year of the war. The ill will 
and suspicion raised by the affair also deprived the Athenians of Ther- 
amenes' experienced services, for although he was elected general for 
that year, he was rejected at the regular scrutiny of the qualifications 
of the newly elected officials (dokimasia).”? Thrasybulus, likewise, suf- 
fered from the same animus and was not even elected. The skill and 


“Xen. 1.7.35; Diod. 13.103.1-2. The date of the Athenians’ change of heart is 
unclear, but Andrewes (Phoenix XXVIII [1974], 121) is probably right in saying that 


“an immediate revulsion seems intrinsically the most likely.” 
70 
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experience of all of these men would be badly missed. The treatment 
of the Athenian generals, moreover, must have had a bad effect on the 
new board elected for 405/4. No Athenian general had ever before 
been executed. Apart from these military considerations, the trial and 
executions divided the Athenian people when they most needed unity 
and mutual confidence. These divisions made it harder to find steady, 
reasoned leadership in very perilous times and easier for politicians to 
counterpose passion to reason. 


15. The Fall of Athens 


The Athenian victory at Arginusae did not annihilate the Spartan 
fleet, but the more than ninety ships that survived it and gathered at 
Chios were in a bad way. All of the money supplied by Cyrus was 
gone, and none had arrived from home. The soldiers and sailors were 
reduced to working as hired laborers on the island as long as summer 
provided them with work and food. When the cold weather came, 
however, they found themselves without food, clothing, or shoes. 
Some of them became so desperate that they planned a mutiny and 
an attack on the main city of Chios. The Spartan commander Eteonicus 
discovered the plot and was able to disarm it before it got very far. 
Faced by the danger of the mutiny, the Chians agreed to contribute 
their own money to support the troops. By paying each man a month’s 
wages Eteonicus was able to return the men to loyalty and order, but 
without Persian money, Sparta’s future in the Aegean was grim. ' 

The defeat at Arginusae, combined with the desperate condition of 
their forces at Chios, persuaded the Spartans once again to offer peace 
to Athens.’ As usual, we are not informed of the discussion in Sparta 
or how groups or individuals divided on the question. The events, 
however, suggest that the Spartans who led the way had supported 
Callicratidas out of dislike for Persia’s role in the war and Sparta’s part 
as a junior partner in the restoration of the lost provinces of the Persian 
Empire and the consequent subjugation of Greeks and out of distrust 


"Xen. 1.2.1-5. 
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of Lysander’s growing power. They could argue that collaboration 
with Persia, even when funds were provided according to the agree- 
ment, had led to one great defeat after another, to the useless loss of 
Spartan and Peloponnesian lives, and to the decline of Spartan prestige. 
The one important Spartan victory at Notium had resulted from a 
peculiar Athenian error, and the enemy was not likely to leave its fleet 
under the command of a kybernetes again. At Arginusae, the Athenians 
had won even when using inexperienced crews that included liberated 
slaves. The prospects for future Spartan victories at sea must have 
seemed bleak. These arguments would have carried weight with many, 
perhaps most, Spartans, but those worried about Lysander had even 
stronger reasons to want peace. Requests for the return of the hero of 
Notium may have been already making their way to Sparta; if the war 
continued, the Spartans would need Persian money from Cyrus, and 
he would probably insist on his friend as commander. In the depression 
that must have followed the defeat at Arginusae, Spartans holding 
such views were able to gain support for another attempt at peace. 
The Spartans offered to withdraw from their fortress at Decelea and 
otherwise to make peace on the basis of the status quo.’ These terms 
were similar to those offered after the battle of Cyzicus, but under the 
circumstances, they were more generous. In 410 the Athenians still 
held Pylos, which they were to give up in exchange for Decelea, but 
in 406 they had no such fortress to trade. After the battle of Cyzicus 
the Spartans still held Byzantium and Chalcedon and had control of 
the Bosporus, the entrance to the Black Sea, and a grip on the Athenian 
lifeline. By 406 Athens had recovered control of the straits. On the 


"Ibid. There is no reason to question the historicity of this report, as some have 
done. (See the list of doubters in Rhodes, Commentary, 424.) Doubts arise from the 
similarity between the terms offered after the battle of Cyzicus and those reported by 
Aristotle after the battle of Arginusae and from the fact that Cleophon is said to have 
played the chief role in rejecting each peace. Aristotle, however, is unmistakably clear 
in connecting this proposal for peace with the battle of Arginusae. Moreover, the terms 
after the battle of Cyzicus as reported by Diodorus (13.52.3) are not identical with 
those described by Aristotle after the battle of Arginusae. The former speak of mutual 
withdrawal of garrisons, whereas the latter speak only of a Spartan evacuation of 
Decelea, as the real circumstances require. The former speak of a mutual ransoming 
of prisoners, whereas the latter do not, as is appropriate since an arrangement for such 
exchanges had been agreed upon in 408/7 (Androtion, FGrH III 324, Fr. 44). More- 
over, there is no reason why Cleophon should not have argued against peace pro- 
posals on every occasion they were made between 410 and 405, just as Cato the 
Censor repeatedly demanded the destruction of Carthage and Winston Churchill 
continually demanded rearmament and resistance to Hitler during the decade before 
the Second World War. 
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other hand, Athens had been forced to desperate measures to win at 
Arginusae and was still badly short of money. A renewal of Persian 
support for Sparta and the extension of the fighting it would entail 
would exhaust the Athenian treasury and perhaps eventually even 
Athenian manpower. In these circumstances, the Spartans’ offer ought 
to have been most appealing; yet the Athenians rejected it. To be sure, 
the Spartans still held Abydos in the Hellespont, the important island 
of Chios, and significant cities such as Ephesus, Phocaea, and Cyme. 
The loss of these places would not be pleasant, but none was vital to 
the economic, financial, or military security of Athens. The loss of all 
would have been well worth a true and lasting peace and even a ces- 
sation of hostilities that lasted long enough to give Athens a chance to 
put her empire back in order, fill her treasury, and restore her agri- 
cultural activity. 

In the face of such tempting advantages, how can the Athenian 
rejection be explained? It is both easy and traditional to blame the 
foolish Athenian masses and the reckless demagogues who misled 
them. That is the line Aristotle takes, saying: “Some were eager to 
make peace, but the mob did not listen to them, for they were deceived 
by Cleophon. He prevented the peace from coming into being; entering 
the assembly drunk and dressed in his military breastplate, he said 
that he would not permit a peace agreement unless the Spartans sur- 
rendered all the cities."* Even if we accept what seems very much like 
a hostile version of the facts, the question remains as to why the 
majority of theassembly voted with the allegedly drunken and bellicose 
demagogue. They were fully aware of the state of their treasury and 
the drain on their manpower. They, most of all, must have been 
tempted by an end to the fighting, the withdrawal of the Spartans, 
and a return to their farms; yet they voted against peace. However 
foolish they may have been, they must have had some reasons. Once 
again, we may find a clue in their suspicion of the good faith of the 
enemy. We would be mistaken to neglect the great impact made on 
the Athenians by the failure of the Peace of Nicias. No sooner had 
the peace been sworn than the Spartans failed to carry out its main 
provision, the return of Amphipolis. The Athenians had extended 
themselves and made a treaty of alliance with the erstwhile enemy 
only to find that Amphipolis was still unredeemed and that the Spar- 
tans allowed the Boeotians to demolish the Athenian fort of Panactum 
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contrary to the original treaty.” Those events had left the Athenians 
with a sense that the Spartans could not be trusted, a feeling that had 
never disappeared. 

After the battle of Arginusae, they may have had the fear that the 
Spartans, defeated and impoverished, might use a truce to restore their 
relations with Persia, build a new fleet, and attack before the Athenians 
were ready. The alternative was to take advantage of the moment, 
seek out what remained of the Spartan fleet and destroy it, and hope 
that Cyrus would be put out of play, as Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus 
had been before him. The time must come, they might have thought, 
when the Great King would tire of an investment that was repeatedly 
lost. If such was the thinking of the Athenians, we must judge them 
mistaken not merely because we know of the unhappy outcome of 
their policy but because they should have seen its folly. The Athenians 
could not be sure of forcing a battle at a time and place to their liking. 
Cyrus was still satrap, and there was no sign of any change of policy 
on his part. He had relented and granted support even to the unfriendly 
Callicratidas; how much more readily would he give it to a friendly 
Spartan commander such as Lysander? With Persian money in hand, 
the Spartans could revert to the waiting game, allow Athenian re- 
sources to run down even further, win over rowers by means of higher 
pay, and fight at a time and place of their choosing. One more Athenian 
defeat would certainly be the end; yet the Athenians could not refuse 
to fight for long. These considerations, it appears, made a peace treaty 
on the terms offered in 406 well worth the gamble, but the Athenian 
assembly thought otherwise, and the war went on. 

Not long after the Athenian rejection of peace, the Spartans received 
a delegation from their allies in the Aegean asking that Lysander be 
restored to command of the fleet. During the winter of 406/5, the 
suffering of the Spartan forces had required the Chians to make a 
significant contribution of money to preserve their safety. The victo- 
rious Athenian fleet at Samos was free to raid and plunder the islands 


‘See 5.21—46; and Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 19-59. 

*Xen. 2.1.6; Diod. 13.100.7; Plut. Lys. 7.1. Since neither of the narrative historians 
mentions the Spartan offer of peace and Aristotle does not place it in relation to any 
event except the battle of Arginusae, we cannot establish the sequence of events with 
certainty. The sequence accepted here—the peace offer about the same time as the 
conference of Sparta's allies at Ephesus, Athenian rejection of the peace, arrival of the 
delegation at Sparta, and the decision to send Lysander to the Aegean again—is obvious 
and generally accepted. See, e.g., Busolt, GG III:2, 1610-1612; J.-F. Bommelaer, 
Lysandre de Sparte (Paris, 1981), 96-98. 
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and the mainland cities friendly to Sparta without opposition.’ The 
allies, therefore, had met at Ephesus to take concerted action. Their 
ambassadors reported the situation and asked the Spartans to restore 
Lysander to the navarchy, and they were joined in their mission by 
representatives of Cyrus who made the same request.*® Since the war 
must continue and the support of the allies and the Persians was nec- 
essary, the Spartans could not refuse. Athens’ rejection of the peace 
probably discredited the opponents of Lysander and his policy in any 
case, so most Spartans would have supported his restoration. A con- 
stitutional difficulty, however, stood in the way. The law forbade 
anyone to hold the powerful navarchy twice, but the Spartans got 
around it easily enough by appointing Aracus navarch and Lysander 
as his epistoleus. Normally, the epistoleus was the navarch’s secretary, 
as the word implies, and vice-admiral, taking command in case of the 
death of the admiral. On this occasion, the appointments were a legal 
fiction and reality the reverse of appearances. There was no doubt that 
Lysander was in command of the fleet.” 

Lysander set out toward the end of the winter of 406/5 with a force 
of thirty-five ships collected from the Peloponnesus. He landed not at 
Miletus but at his old headquarters on Ephesus, ordered Eteonicus to 
bring his fleet there from Chios, and sent word to collect any other 
allied ships that might be available. At the same time, he ordered new 
ships to be built at Antandrus and set to work repairing and improving 
his fleet at Ephesus." The shift of bases had the same significance as 
in his previous command: Ephesus was better located in respect to 
access to the Hellespont, it provided easier communication with Cyrus, 
and it was friendly both to Sparta and Lysander.'' At this moment, 
however, it had still a further meaning, marking the first of a series 
of departures from the policy of Callicratidas. Lysander’s first need 
was money, and he wasted little time before going to Sardis to see 
Cyrus. The prince was compelled to report that all of the money 
provided by the Great King had been spent. In fact, Cyrus had spent 


"Diod. 13.100. 

"Xen. 2.1.6—7; Diod. 13.100.7-8; Plut. Lys. 7.1. 
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a good deal of his own, and he showed Lysander the accounts of his 
payments to the Spartan admirals to prove it." Plutarch says that he 
made him gifts and promises to win his favor, saying that if his father 
refused support, he would supply it from his own resources and would 
even cut up his gold and silver throne if necessary." 

We need not doubt Cyrus’ sincerity, in spite of his inflated rhetoric, 
for he immediately gave Lysander a large sum of money with which 
the Spartan commander was able to pay the arrears in his men’s sal- 
ary.'* Cyrus’ commitment and loyalty were real. He was delighted to 
see Lysander not only because of their friendship and previous asso- 
ciation but also because of his need of reliable support from a Greek 
army. He had plans for the future that would probably need such an 
armed force, and his current entanglement in Persian court politics 
made him eager to have a reliable and competent friend. During the 
winter of 406/7, Cyrus had put to death two of his cousins, sons of 
Darius’ sister and her husband, Hieramenes, because they had refused 
to thrust their hands into their sleeves in the presence of Cyrus, a 
gesture of respect normally reserved for the Great King. The root of 
the quarrel was probably political; no doubt the cousins had challenged 
the pretensions of the very young satrap, and his demand may have 
been an attempt to assert his authority. In any case, news of the 
executions and the story of their cause reached the parents of the 
victims at the Persian court. Naturally, they complained, and Darius 
could not avoid investigating. Pleading illness, he sent word to Sardis 
recalling Cyrus to his side. " Before leaving, Cyrus took steps to protect 
himself. There was no Persian at Sardis he could trust; indeed, sup- 
porters of his rivals might be anywhere. He therefore called Lysander 
back to Sardis and made him his surrogate satrap, turning over to him 
all the money he had on hand and granting him the collection of the 
tribute from his provinces. That guaranteed him against Persian mach- 
inations, but Cyrus knew of Lysander’s goals and ambitions, which 
might threaten the security of his possessions in a different way during 
his absence with his father in Media. An unsuccessful attack on the 
Athenians might destroy the force on which he relied and might bring 
the Athenians into his province. He therefore reminded Lysander that 
the abundance of Persian money and resources put time on his side 
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and urged him not to offer battle against the Athenians until he out- 
numbered them by many ships. This amounted to a request not to 
fight until Cyrus returned, for the Spartans could not reach numerical 
superiority for many months. With a warm embrace and reminders 
of his personal friendship, Cyrus left for Media, having entrusted his 
power to his Spartan friend." 

Lysander, with all of the money he needed, did not tarry long at 
Ephesus but sailed southward to Miletus. To get there he probably 
sailed through the narrow waters between Samos and the mainland, 
but we hear nothing of any efforts on his part to avoid detection or of 
any Athenian attempt to cut him off. The Spartan fleet will have 
numbered something over 125 ships, perhaps as many as 150." How- 
ever, the fleet probably was not at the peak of its form, for Lysander 
had not yet had time to train it for long. The Athenian fleet at Samos 
reached 180 later in the summer.” It probably was not much smaller 
in the previous spring. The Athenian strategy should have been to 
search out the enemy and force a battle as soon as possible, before 
money ran low, men began to desert, and Lysander had a chance to 
improve and increase his navy and to threaten the Hellespont. The 
Athenians may have been away on one of their plundering raids, but 
that would not be an adequate excuse for failing to keep a close watch 
on Lysander's fleet at Ephesus and for letting it safely out into the 
open sea. Divided command, a number of inexperienced admirals, and 
timidity and suspicion caused by the trial of the generals may all have 
played a part in this serious failure. 

Miletus had been a vigorous Spartan ally since its rebellion from 
Athens in 413. The Spartan cause did not require action there, but 
Lysander's did. Miletus had been Callicratidas' base, and the young 
navarch had succeeded in undermining Lysander's political support 
there. His eloquence and political skill had persuaded Lysander's 
friends to contribute money to his treasury and to become reconciled 


"Xen. 2.1.13-14; Diod. 13.104.4; Plut. Lys. 9.2. Xenophon does not specifically say 
that Cyrus turned his command of the satrapy over to Lysander, but his statement 
that he turned its revenues over to him clearly supports the more specific statements 
of the other writers. Plutarch says that Cyrus promised Lysander to bring back ships 
from Phoenicia and Cilicia, but it is not likely that Lysander would have enjoyed 
sharing the command and the credit for any victory with a Persian fleet, and I believe 
that this unique reference to it is mistaken. 
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with the democratic government they had been hoping to overthrow 
with Lysander's help." That was not to Lysander’s liking; what he 
wanted was not a unified city, loyal to Sparta, but one capable of 
looking to its own interests. Lysander needed cities ruled by small 
groups, threatened by the opposition of the mass of citizens, and de- 
pendent upon him for rewards and security. He therefore incited a 
revolution to achieve his purposes. It is in connection with this affair 
that Plutarch records two well-known sayings attributed to Lysander. 
To those who criticized the use of deceit by a Spartan, he is reported 
to have said: “Where the lion’s skin will not reach, it must be patched 
with the fox’s.” Another ancient authority claims that he boasted of 
cheating “boys with knuckle-bones and men with oaths.”’° No man 
beginning where Lysander had started could reach the goal he set for 
himself by adhering to the ordinary rules of aristocratic Spartan be- 
havior. He publicly praised the reconciliation of factions in Miletus, 
but in private he chastised his associates and urged them on to rebellion. 
During the festival of Dionysus, when people were gathered in a single 
place and off guard, Lysander's friends attacked their political oppo- 
nents. They killed 40 in their homes and 300 of Miletus’ richest men 
in the marketplace. A thousand of "the most respectable citizens" who 
were friendly to the democratic cause fled in fear for their lives. The 
murderous and rebellious faction destroyed the Milesian democracy 
and placed itself in control of the oligarchy that had replaced it.”' 
Lysander had shown his power and the value of his support for men 
willing to form factions in his service. 

The fugitive Milesians found asylum with the Persian satrap Phar- 
nabazus, who received them kindly, gave them some money, and 
settled them at Blauda, a fortress in Lydia." This was obviously a 


"Xen. 1.6.12; Plut. Lys. 8.1. 

Lys. 7.4; 8.4. 
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step taken to undermine the influence of Lysander by supporting his 
opponents. Later, Tissaphernes would restore these anti-Lysandrian 
Milesians to their city, which then became a center of hostility to 
Cyrus and Lysander.” At the same time that Pharnabazus was pre- 
paring to check the influence of Lysander, Tissaphernes had gone with 
Cyrus to Media under the guise of friendship.” In fact, he was keeping 
close watch on the prince, as his father's illness made a succession 
crisis seem imminent. The two Persian magnates were alert to the 
danger presented by the alliance of the ambitious Persian prince and 
his Spartan associate. 

From Miletus, Lysander continued on his way south to Caria. There 
he attacked Iasus, which had returned to the Athenian side after its 
conquest by the Spartans in 412. He stormed the walls, killed the 
men, sold the women and children as slaves, and leveled the city. From 
there he sailed to Cedreiae on the Ceramic Gulf, another Athenian 
ally, which he also took by storm, enslaving its population.” These 
acts of terror against Greek cities were in sharp contrast to the Pan- 
hellenic policies of Callicratidas, no doubt deliberately so. All of Ly- 
sander's actions since his return demonstrated the advantages of 
collaboration with him and the danger of opposition. The significant 
distinction was not between Greek and barbarian but between friend 
and foe. From Caria, Lysander sailed west across the Aegean. He 
gained control of some islands along the way and overran Aegina and 
Salamis before landing in Attica itself, where Agis came from Decelea 
to meet him.” The ancient writers do not explain the purpose of this 
voyage, and some modern scholars have denied that it happened." No 
doubt, Lysander was glad of a chance to display his power and daring, 
to terrify the Athenians, and to plan a coordinated strategy with his 
political ally Agis.”” But he may have had a more pressing strategic 
motive as well. Lysander's ultimate target was the Hellespont. Al- 


?Xen. Anab. 1.1.6; 9.9; 7.18.2; Polyaenus 7.18.2. 
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though he had slipped by the Athenian base on Samos on his way to 
Miletus, he could not be certain of passing it safely again on his way 
north. The unexpected burst into the Aegean, to the very shore of 
Attica, would surely lure the Athenians from Samos and the Asian 
coast and allow him to get safely to the straits. Plutarch says that 
“when he learned that the Athenians were pursuing him, he fled to 
Asia by a different route through the islands.” It is likely that such 
an outcome was what he intended when he set out. He seems to have 
made his way safely to Rhodes and from there sailed up the Ionian 
coast to the Hellespont, "to prevent the merchant-ships from sailing 
out and against the cities that had rebelled against the Spartans.""' It 
would have been difficult to get by Samos again had the Athenians 
not been drawn across the Aegean by Lysander's circuitous maneuver. 

In the Hellespont he landed at Abydos, the only remaining Spartan 
base. His arrival was apparently met enthusiastically by many people 
in the region, for he was able to raise an army from Abydos and other 
cities nearby. Under the Spartan commander Thorax, they marched 
overland to Lampsacus while Lysander took his fleet to attack it from 
the sea. The combined assault took the city by storm; the soldiers 
were permitted to plunder the wealthy town, but its free citizens were 
allowed to leave without hindrance.” This treatment of the captured 
was in sharp contrast with the harshness shown to the people of Iasus 
and Cedreiae. Perhaps Lysander was changing his tactics. Having 
displayed his willingness to employ terror in the south, he may have 
thought it wise to display moderation in the north in the hope that 
the combination of moderation and force would lead the cities in the 
straits to yield more readily. The conquest of Lampsacus put the 
Spartans at the edge of the Propontis, a position from which they could 
strike the many cities on both its coasts and threaten the great prizes 
of Byzantium and Chalcedon on either side of the Bosporus. 

News that Lysander had eluded them and had made his way into 
the Hellespont with a large fleet must have been most alarming to the 
Athenians. His excursion undid the gains they had made with such 
difficulty and danger in 411/10 at Cynossema, Abydos, and Cyzicus. 
Once more the very existence of their city was at risk, and the threat 
could be met only by pursuing the enemy, forcing him to fight, de- 


Lys. 9.3. 
"Xen. 2.1.16, 18. 
"Xen. 2.1.18-19. 
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stroying his fleet, and driving him from the straits. The Athenians 
appear to have pursued Lysander by way of Chios.” But they were 
at least a day or two behind, for they were only at Elaeus, at the mouth 
of the Hellespont, when they heard of the fall of Lampsacus. They 
hurried to their base at Sestos and then made camp at Aegospotami, 
on the beach just across the Hellespont, about three miles away (see 
Map 13).** A key to understanding the course of events is that Ae- 
gospotami was only a beach, a place without a proper harbor, a little 
to the east of the modern Turkish town called Siitliice, or Galata in 
its Greek form, the ancient town of Aegospotami.” The Athenian fleet 
consisted of 180 ships.” This included about 36,000 men, so the small 
town of Aegospotami was unable to supply the food, water, and other 
things that so vast a force required. 

The nearest place to get adequate supplies was Sestos, about twelve 
miles away, so the Athenians would often need to divide their forces 
to obtain supplies, and the men would often be scattered in search of 
food and water. Why did they establish their base in so inconvenient 
a location? The answer lies in strategic requirements that seemed to 
outweigh logistical difficulties. The Athenians were eager to engage 
the enemy in a great battle as soon as possible, before their own money 


Xen. 2.1.18. 

"Xen. 2.1.20—21. For the location of Aegospotami, see Bommelaer, Lysandre, 111— 
113; and map at end. The ancient sources for the battle of Aegospotami are Xen. 
2.1.22-30; Diod. 13.105—6; Plut. Lys. 10711 and Alc. 36-37; Frontinus 2.1.18; Polyaenus 
1.45.2; Paus. 9.32.9; and Nepos, Alc. 8. The most helpful modern accounts are: D. 
Lotze, Lysander und der Peloponnesische Krieg (Berlin, 1965), 32-37; C. Ehrhart, Phoenix 
XXIV (1970), 225-228; B. S. Strauss, AJP CIV (1983), 24—35; and Bommelaer, Lys- 
andre, 101—115. 

"Plut. Alc. 36.5. For the location of the Athenian base and the town of Aegospotami, 
see Strabo 7.331, fr. 55. Bommelaer (Lysandre, 111—113) has a useful discussion, placing 
the site to the east of the modern Turkish town of Sütlüce, at the mouth of the stream 
called Büyük Dere, located just south of the point, the Sütlüce Burnu (see Map 13). 
B. S. Strauss, in a forthcoming article (“A Note on the Topography and Tactics of 
the Battle of Aegospotami" to be published in AJP), which he has been kind enough 
to show me, points out the advantages of such a location: "It has two streams (hence 
potamr), a beach for triremes, and it is indeed directly opposite Lampsacus.” In addition, 
a site farther to the southwest would require the Athenians rowing to Lampsacus to 
fight a strong current and an unfavorable wind. “The wind is a strong northeasterly; 
the surface current flows southward at an average rate of about 1 knot along the coast 
... and even faster in the center of the straits.” These facts, coupled with the greater 
distance between Lampsacus and any other suggested site, make it clear that an Athe- 
nian fleet sailing up the strait from any other site would have run the risk of exhausting 


itself by the time it came to grips with the enemy. 
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ran out and before their wily opponent found an opportunity to slip 
away. A withdrawal to Sestos, which could have provided a good 
harbor and adequate supplies, would have had two serious disadvan- 
tages. It would have forced the Athenians to row some twelve miles 
to be in position to challenge the enemy, and thus they would arrive 
tired and vulnerable." It would also have prevented them from keeping 
close watch on the Spartan fleet. The Athenians had already been 
embarrassed on more than one occasion by allowing the Spartans to 
slip by or away from them. If Lysander sailed into the Propontis, as 
the Athenians could not prevent him from doing from Sestos, he could 
bring over other cities as easily as he had done with Lampsacus before 
the Athenians could prevent it, perhaps even Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon. The Athenian generals could not afford the risk. For all of its 
shortcomings, the beach at Aegospotami allowed them to challenge 
the Spartans from short range and to prevent Lysander from slipping 
by them.” 

As at the battle of Arginusae, here the Athenians appear not to have 
had a supreme commander but to have made decisions by conference 
and consensus. The six generals whom we know to have been present— 
Adeimantus, Cephisodorus, Conon, Menander, Philocles, and Ty- 
deus—rotated the command on a daily basis.” Their first strategy was 
obvious: to sail into the mouth of the harbor at Lampsacus each morn- 
ing and challenge the Spartans to come out and fight. We do not know 
the size of the Spartan fleet, but it may have been reasonably close to 
the numbers of the Athenians’ force.^ Lysander, however, chose not 
to take the bait, putting his ships in battle order but keeping them 
close to shore.*' The same routine continued for four days, no doubt 
frustrating and annoying the Athenian generals. During that period, 
the tension was increased by the appearance of Alcibiades, ready to 
offer advice and assistance. 

The Athenian exile had seen the situation from one of his castles 


"See above, n. 35. 

"Strauss (AJP CIV [1983], 28) emphasizes the importance of close access, and Bom- 
melaer (Lysandre, 112) places great weight on close surveillance. 

Strauss, AJP CIV (1983), 29, n. 19. 

“After the battle, Lysander was able to put out to sea with 200 ships (Xen. 2.2.5), 
but some of them will have been among those captured intact from the Athenians at 
the battle of Aegospotami. On the other hand, if the Spartan fleet was decidedly smaller 
than the Athenian fleet, Lysander hardly could have been expected to accept the 
challenge to battle. 

“Xen. 2.1.22-23. 
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near by and had come down to the camp at Aegospotami on horse- 
back." He pointed out the inadequacies of the place as a base and 
advised the generals to move to Sestos, where they would have a city, 
a harbor, adequate supplies, and a place from which they could fight 
whenever they liked. He also claimed to have the friendship of the 
Thracian kings Medocus and Seuthes, who, he alleged, had agreed to 
give him a large army with which he could finish off the war with the 
Spartans." The offer seems promising, and we should not be surprised 
that Alcibiades thought of it. Athens' greatest naval victory at the 
battle of Cyzicus, in which Alcibiades had played such an important 
part, had been won by the skillful use of combined operations on land 
and sea. The fighting in the Hellespont between 411 and 407 had 
shown the need for land troops to support the fleets. If the Athenians 
could employ a superior land army against Lampsacus, they could 
force Lysander's hand. If the city were taken, the Spartan fleet would 
be deprived of supplies and could be starved out. The Spartans would 
then be forced either to fight their way out or surrender. If they fought, 
locked in the harbor, they would almost surely be defeated and, shut 
in by the Athenian fleet and with the land in hostile hands, the Spartan 
fleet would be annihilated, as it was at the battle of Cyzicus. 

The Athenian generals, however, rejected both the advice and the 
offer. The advice was not as good as Alcibiades thought, for in spite 
of the disadvantages of Aegospotami as a base, the Athenians needed 
to stay close to Lysander's fleet. The offer, on the other hand, presented 
an important opportunity, but there were adequate reasons for the 
generals’ refusal. One of them must have been simple disbelief in 
Alcibiades' ability to deliver on his promise. He had made many prom- 
ises in the past that he had not carried out, most notably to bring 
Tissaphernes over to the Athenian side. He was fully capable of prom- 
ising a vast army, regaining a position of influence in the Athenian 
army, and then delivering only a fraction of what he had promised. 


? Plut. Alc. 36.5; Xen. 2.1.25; Diod. 13.105.3; Nepos 7.8.2. 

“Xenophon (2.1.25) speaks only of the advice to move the base. Diodorus (13.105.3) 
mentions only the offer to supply Thracian troops. Nepos (7.8) mentions both, pre- 
senting Alcibiades as giving the advice to move after his offer of military aid was 
rejected. Plutarch (Ak. 36.5-37.2) also mentions both, although in a different way. 
After his advice to move is rejected, Alcibiades leaves, telling his friends that if he had 
not been insulted by the generals, he would have forced the Spartans to fight or lose 
their ships because his Thracian troops could attack the enemy camp. Whatever the 
order of these events and the details, there is no reason why he should not have made 
both the suggestion and the offer. 
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A second reason, closely connected to the first, was suspicion of his 
motives. Diodorus tells us that Alcibiades made his offer on condition 
that he be given a share of the command." Although this demand has 
been doubted, it is entirely plausible." Diodorus tells us that he acted 
“because of a desire to accomplish some great deed for his country 
through his own efforts and through his accomplishments restore the 
people to their old affection for him.” Had the generals agreed, they 
would have been doing no more than the Athenian force on Samos in 
411, which had taken in Alcibiades and elected him general without 
consulting Athens. 

The situation that Alcibiades faced at Aegospotami in 405 was very 
different. The camp was not dominated by his friends and supporters, 
whereas the Samian camp had been controlled by Thrasybulus and 
Theramenes; instead, most of the generals seem to have been hostile. 
Adeimantus was an old friend and associate of Alcibiades." But Conon 
was the man sent to replace Alcibiades after the battle of Notium, 
when he and his associates were in the greatest disfavor. Also, Tydeus 
and Menander would soon display their unfriendliness to Alcibiades, 
as would Philocles, who had already shown his opposition to Adei- 
mantus."* Whatever their previous feelings and commitments, the gen- 
erals must have known that with Alcibiades on the scene they would 
all be diminished to secondary significance." With the exception of 
Adeimantus, perhaps, they would have been afraid to become involved 
with such a controversial figure; if they collaborated with him and 
things went wrong, they were sure to suffer. As Diodorus puts it, 
"the Athenian generals thought that if they were defeated they them- 
selves would get the blame but that the credit for any success would 
go to Alcibiades."? The generals, therefore, Tydeus and Menander 
taking the lead, rejected his advice and refused his offer brusquely. 
“They were the generals now, and not he,” they said and ordered him 
from the camp."' 

As the days passed and Lysander continued to refuse battle, the 


**13.105.3. 

“Hatzfeld, Akibiade, 337. 

5513.105.4. 

“Strauss, AJP CIV (1983), 30 and n. 23. 

“Ibid. 29-31. 

Nepos (7.8.4) specifically attributes such a thought to Philocles. 
13.105.4. 

“Xen. 8 Diod. 13.105.4; Plut. Ak. 37.1-2. 
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Athenians became contemptuous and careless. They became accus- 
tomed to going off in search of provisions as soon as their ships returned 
to Aegospotami. Their forces were in a most inconvenient base; sup- 
plies were short and laborious to obtain. The enemy, who had time 
on his side, refused to fight, and the generals had no plan that could 
change the situation. Instead, they continued with their original strat- 
egy, which now seemed to have no chance of success, and the men 
must have thought they were engaged in a useless and meaningless 
routine. It would have been difficult for any general to maintain morale 
and discipline under the prevailing conditions, and with a divided 
command and the mutual suspicion inevitable in the year after the trial 
of the Arginusae generals, their problems were intensified. On the fifth 
day, when the rotating command fell to Philocles, the stalemate came 
to an end. He set out from shore with a squadron of thirty ships, 
having given orders to the other trierarchs to man their ships and 
follow him.” We are not told his intentions, but there are three pos- 
sibilities: he may have been planning the usual cruise to Lampsacus, 
carelessly setting out with his own squadron in advance of the rest of 
the fleet in contempt of the enemy; he may have belatedly accepted 
the advice of Alcibiades and begun a withdrawal to Sestos; he may 
have been trying to lure Lysander into a trap, as the Athenians had 
done at the battle of Cyzicus and had tried to do at the battle of No- 
tium.** Although we cannot know what plan he had in mind, we 
must try to understand the situation and assess the possibilities. 
There was no advantage in setting out with only thirty ships without 
waiting for the others if Philocles intended the usual voyage to 
Lampsacus. If that was what he meant to do, he and his colleagues 
were truly reckless and incompetent. The second plan also seems un- 
likely, for nothing had changed to make it wise to move to Sestos. 
The third scheme, if we understand it as a simple device to draw 


*?'Diod. 13.106.1. For the details of the battle I follow Diodorus, as do Ehrhart, 
Strauss, and Bommelaer (see above, n. 34). Xenophon (2.1.27—29) gives an entirely 
different account that has rightly gone out of favor. He says nothing of an Athenian 
initiative but tells of the usual sailing from Aegospotami and back. This time, however, 
he has Lysander take advantage of the Athenians' lack of discipline to attack the scattered 
and careless enemy. Lysander then captures almost the entire fleet on the beach without 
a battle. For the most concise demonstration of the unlikelihood of that account, see 
Ehrhart, Phoenix XXIV (1970). 

“That is the suggestion of Lotze (Lysander, 34). 

“That is the opinion of Ehrhart (Phoenix XXIV (1970), 227) and Bommelaer (Lysandre, 
110). 
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Lysander out to attack thirty ships and then to launch the rest of the 
fleet against him, appears entirely foolish. Lysander knew perfectly 
well the size of the Athenian fleet and could not have been deceived 
by such a maneuver. ^ 

Perhaps we can make more sense of events by combining the second 
and third suggestions. In that case, the plan would be to lure Lysander 
from Lampsacus by feinting a withdrawal to Sestos. The Spartans 
might be emboldened to attack a detachment of thirty ships in the 
process of withdrawal and then to turn on the rest of the fleet, which, 
they might believe, would not be expecting to fight. If that were the 
plan it was not a bad one, for Lysander had done almost exactly that 
at the battle of Notium, where he had attacked the Athenian com- 
mander Antiochus, who was at the head of a small squadron; had sunk 
his ship; and had defeated the rest of his fleet before it was ready.” 
Philocles may have hoped to lure Lysander into an attempt to repeat 
his triumph at Notium and then to take him by surprise with an attack 
from the main Athenian fleet, this time ready for battle. 

Such a plan required secrecy, discipline, and careful coordination 
between the divisions of the fleet if it were to succeed, but none of 
these elements was present on the day of the fight. After the battle 
there was much talk of treason.” Lysander, who was prepared to use 
the skills of the fox and to cheat men with oaths, was certainly willing 
to bribe an enemy to reveal his plans. Diodorus tells us that Lysander 
had learned of Philocles’ plan from deserters from the Athenian fleet.” 
This is possible since desertion across the narrow strait would not have 
been difficult. Knowledge in advance of Athenian intentions would 
have been helpful but not essential. After all, the Athenians could not 
stay at Aegospotami forever. Either they would withdraw in one di- 
rection or another with their entire force, leaving Lysander free to 
recover control of the cities on the coasts, or they would try some 
stratagem. All Lysander needed to do was to wait patiently until the 
time came, to keep a close watch on the enemy, and to maintain his 
own forces in a condition of discipline and readiness to take advantage 
of any opportunity. The fact is that knowledge in advance would not 


“Strauss, AJP CIV (1983), 25, n. 5. 

“See above, 316—317. 

?'Adeimantus, Alcibiades, and Tydeus were accused of treason at one time or an- 
other. We hear of no such charge against Conon, but he was careful not to return to 
Athens after the battle. See Busolt, GG III:2, 1623, n. 1. 
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have helped Lysander if the Athenians had performed as they should. 
Had they been ready to move as soon as Lysander attacked Philocles’ 
squadron, their stratagem could have worked. It was not a breach of 
security that decided the battle of Aegospotami but the training, dis- 
cipline, and execution made possible by a unified command under a 
talented leader. 

There is every reason to think that Lysander had hoped to be pre- 
sented with an opportunity like the one he had been given at Notium, 
and when it arose, he was quick to seize it. He set out quickly to cut 
off Philocles’ route to Sestos, so that when he attacked and routed 
Philocles’ squadron, the pursuit was toward the rest of the Athenian 
fleet at Aegospotami (see Map 13). The Athenians there were taken 
by surprise; they had not expected to see the Spartan fleet bearing 
down on their base, chasing the squadron of Philocles before it. Con- 
fusion struck the Athenian camp, and many ships were still on the 
beach without men or only partially manned. Lysander, quickly grasp- 
ing the situation, put ashore a corps of soldiers under the command 
of Eteonicus, and they were able to gain control of part of the Athenian 
camp. Meanwhile, Lysander had defeated whatever Athenian ships 
had come out against him and had begun to drag away the beached 
Athenian ships with grappling hooks. Since the Athenians had no 
organized land force with which to resist Eteonicus, and most of their 
fleet could not get out to sea, they had no chance. After a brief re- 
sistance, they ran from the camp and the ships, fleeing to safety in 
every direction, most of them ultimately getting away to Sestos. Ten 
Athenian ships managed to escape. Conon commanded one of them; 
remembering the generals of Arginusae and “fearing the anger of the 
people,” he did not return to Athens but sought asylum at Cyprus 
with his personal friend, the tyrant Evagoras. The remaining 170 
Athenian triremes were destroyed or captured.” Lysander had won a 
"Cyzicus" in reverse, but the Athenians, unlike the Spartans in 410, 
had no ally to whom they could turn for help in restoring their fortunes. 
The Athenians' resources were exhausted; they could not again build 
a fleet to replace the one lost at Aegospotami. Athens had lost the war; 
the only questions that remained were how long it would hold out 
before surrendering and what terms the Athenians could obtain. 

After the battle, Lysander returned to Lampsacus with his captured 
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ships, between 3,000 and 4,000 prisoners, and the rest of the booty.” 
The first order of business was to send the great news back home to 
Sparta. Lysander loaded his swiftest ship, a privateer under the com- 
mand of the Milesian pirate Theopompus, with the most impressive 
captured arms and the most expensive booty and sent it off at once. 
Speed was more important than the status of the captain, and Theo- 
pompus arrived in Sparta to announce the victory on the third day 
after his departure." Next came the question of what to do with the 
prisoners, fully a tenth of the entire Athenian force at Aegospotami. 
To make the decision Lysander called an assembly of all of the allies 
gathered at Lampsacus. His recent actions foreshadowed harsh treat- 
ment; he might kill all of the men, as he had done at Iasus, or sell 
them into slavery, as he had done at Cedreiae. Lysander’s cruelty, 
however, seems to have been of a cold, pragmatic kind, aimed at 
producing a desired result. The massacre of his political opponents at 
Miletus was meant to place his own men securely in power and to 
terrify potential opponents in other cities.^ Likewise, his acts of terror 
at lasus and Cedreiae were meant to discourage other small cities in 
Asia from resisting him. To kill or enslave the Athenian prisoners, 
however, would have no such advantage. After the battle of Aegos- 
potami, Lysander's next goal was the surrender of Athens. The murder 
or enslavement of thousands of Athenians captured in battle was not 
likely to encourage their fellow citizens to yield. On the contrary, it 
was bound to increase resistance. Lysander would soon show that he 
was ready to spare many Athenian lives in order to increase hunger 
in Athens and thereby hasten the city's surrender.^ 

We may guess that had the decision been left to Lysander, he would 
have released the prisoners and sent them home. Their fate, however, 
was decided by the allies, and they made their decision in an atmos- 
phere of anger and vengeance. After all, the war was far into its third 
decade, and many allies had suffered irreparable harm and the loss of 
many lives. States like Corinth, Megara, and Aegina, once proud and 
prosperous places, had suffered repeated devastation of their land, 


Xen. 2.1.30. Neither Xenophon nor Diodorus gives a figure for the Athenian 
prisoners taken. Plutarch (Ak. 37.3) sets it at 3,000, Pausanias (9.32.9) at 4,000. It may 
be that the true figure was something in between and that one author, or his source, 
rounded the figure up and the other down. See Strauss, AJP CIV (1983), 34. 

*'Xen. 2.1.30; Diod. 13.106.7. 

“See above, 382-383. 

“See below, 396. 
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destruction of their trade, civil strife, and even removal from their 
native soil. They emerged from the war permanently diminished. If 
these complaints were not enough, recent events had entirely removed 
the possibility of prudence in place of revenge. Atrocities had begun 
early in the war and had became more horrible as it proceeded. Al- 
though both sides were guilty, the Athenian massacres and enslave- 
ments of the populations of cities like Scione and Melos were well 
known, and it is not uncommon for victors to excuse or forget their 
own excesses even as they are infuriated by those they have suffered. 
Only lately, moreover, the Athenians had taken some especially un- 
pleasant actions. They had voted to cut off the right hand of every 
captive, apparently on the motion of the general Philocles.5* That cruel 
proposal no doubt was made in anger at the deserters from the Athenian 
fleet who were swelling the ranks of the enemy. In the same mood, 
Philocles, after capturing a Corinthian and an Andrian trireme, went 
beyond his own cruel law and ordered the full crews of both ships 
thrown overboard.® With such actions fresh in their minds, the Spar- 
tans and their allies voted to kill all of their Athenian prisoners, Phil- 
ocles among them. Adeimantus, another of the generals captured alive, 
was the only Athenian spared. Xenophon tells us that this was because 
Adeimantus alone had opposed Philocles' proposal in the assembly, 
but he also informs us that Adeimantus was accused of having betrayed 
the Athenian fleet.“ The rest of the Athenians, perhaps some 3,500, 
were killed.*' 

We are not told how the news of the victory was received at Sparta, 
although it is easy to imagine with what joy its people received word 
that meant the long war would soon be brought to a thoroughly suc- 
cessful conclusion. Xenophon, however, who was almost certainly an 
eyewitness, reports how the Athenians received the news of their 
disaster: 


The Paralus arrived at Athens at night and announced the disaster, and a 
wailing came from the Piraeus, through the long walls, to the city, one man 


“Xen. 2.1.32; Plut. Lys. 13.1-2. 

“Xen. 2.1.31. 

Xen. 2.1.32. 

*'Since Diodorus says nothing of any executions except for that of Philocles, scholars 
who prefer his account to that of Xenophon have doubted that they occurred; see 
Ehrhart, Phoenix XXIV (1970), 228; and E. Will, Le monde grec et l'orient, vol. 1, Le V 
siecle (510—403) (Paris, 1972), 389. Strauss (AJP CIV [1983], 132—134), however, makes 
a convincing argument in defense of Xenophon on this point. 
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passing the word to another, so that on that night no one slept. They wept 
not only for the men who had been killed but even far more for themselves, 
thinking that they would suffer the kind of fate they had imposed on the 
Melians, colonists of the Spartans, after they had conquered them by siege, 
and on the Histiaeans and Scionaeans and Toronaeans and Aeginetans and 
many others among the Hellenes.® 


In light not only of the atrocities they had committed but also of 
Lysander's treatment of his Athenian prisoners, we can easily under- 
stand their fears. Bitterly hostile neighbors such as Megara, Corinth, 
Aegina, and Thebes were likely to urge the destruction of the entire 
city and the killing or enslavement of all of its people, and the expe- 
rience after the battle of Aegospotami suggested that Lysander and 
the Spartans would agree. On the next day, therefore, the Athenians 
met in assembly and voted to block all of the harbors except one, repair 
their walls, and place guards to defend them. The Athenians were 
determined to fight on and resist the siege that was certain to come.” 

Lysander, meanwhile, was busy in the straits. After settling affairs 
at Lampsacus, he sailed to the Bosporus to cut off any further ship- 
ments of grain to Athens. The people of those cities quickly made 
terms with Lysander and admitted him within their walls. The Spar- 
tans encountered no opposition from dissenters wanting to resist, for 
Lysander now employed a policy of practical advantage rather than 
of vengeance. Perhaps the allies' lust for revenge had been satisfied by 
the death of the prisoners, perhaps they were swayed by the desire to 
avoid a long and difficult siege of the cities, perhaps Lysander was 
more prepared to assert his authority while on campaign than after a 
battle. In any case, the peace terms allowed the Athenian garrisons, 
and any Athenians in the vicinity, to withdraw safely on condition 
that they return to Athens and nowhere else. This became his general 
policy, applied to all of the cities containing Athenians. Lysander knew 
that the Athenian walls could withstand assault and that the city could 
be forced to surrender only by siege and the famine it caused. He 
therefore wanted to fill Athens, the Piraeus, and the area between the 
long walls with as many mouths to feed as possible, thereby shortening 
the time the Athenians could hold out.” 

Before sailing back toward the Aegean, Lysander appointed Sthe- 
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nelaus as harmost in command of garrisons at Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon. The strategic importance of these places and the need to be 
sure that no ships got through to Athens are enough to explain these 
establishments. In fact, Lysander promulgated a decree imposing the 
death penalty on anyone bringing grain into Athens, although a few 
Athenians were able to intercept grain ships headed for the Pelopon- 
nesus and bring them to the Piraeus."' Lysander placed harmosts and 
garrisons in control of the cities of the Bosporus, the first of many 
identical arrangements Lysander imposed on the Greek cities, both 
those that had been hostile to Sparta and those that had been allies." 
Harmosts and garrisons were nothing new for the Spartans in 405. 
They had been used for various purposes since the 420s but always 
in connection with the conduct of the war. After the battle of Aegos- 
potami they could no longer be justified in the same way; yet Lysander 
kept them in place where he found them and installed them where 
they had not been before. At the same time, he pursued a policy of 
removing democratic regimes and replacing them with oligarchies of 
his own supporters, as he had done at Miletus. Frequently, the form 
of government was a very tight oligarchy, called a “decarchy,” of only 
ten men chosen from among his personal supporters." His choice of 
rulers was not based on ideology or consideration of class; as Plutarch 
tells us, "he did not appoint the rulers on the basis of aristocratic birth 
or of wealth, but he put control of affairs into the hands of members 
of his political faction and those connected to him by personal ties, 
and he put them in charge of rewards and punishments.”’* Before long 
the Spartans would impose a tribute on the cities they occupied, 
thereby completing the transition from Athenian imperial rule to the 
establishment of a new Spartan empire founded by Lysander. These 
developments took time and were surely not accomplished immedi- 
ately. It was certainly not until sometime in 404, after the surrender 
of Athens, that the ephors on behalf of the Spartan government gave 
official sanction to the new arrangement, but Lysander began to lay 
its foundations immediately after the battle of Aegospotami." 


"Isoc. 18.61. 

P? Plut. Lys. 13.4. 

"For the establishment of decarchies, see Diod. 14.10. 1-2, 13.1; Plut. Lys. 13.3-5; 
E. Cavaignac, Revue des études bistoriques XC (1924), 285-316. 

"Plut. Lys. 13.4. 

"For a fine discussion of the foundation of the Spartan empire see C. D. Hamilton, 
Sparta's Bitter Victories (Ithaca, N.Y., and London, 1979), 56-62. 
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After completing his arrangements at Byzantium and Chalcedon, 
Lysander set out for the Aegean. Probably on the way he stopped to 
capture the Athenian base on Sestos, where once again he spared the 
men of the garrison and sent them to Athens.” With a fleet of 200 
ships he left the Hellespont and came to Lesbos, where he settled 
things to his liking at Mytilene and the other cities. From there he 
sent Eteonicus with 10 ships to the coast of Thrace. This must have 
been one of the few areas still loyal to Athens, but before long all of 
the cities went over to the Spartan commander." By this time, almost 
the entire Athenian Empire had collapsed, with all of the cities opening 
their gates to Lysander except for the island of Samos. There, the 
strength of factional feeling and the strong loyalty of the Samian dem- 
ocrats to Athens produced a unique resistance. The democrats slaugh- 
tered their aristocratic opponents and refused to yield to the Spartans. 
The Athenians were so grateful that they passed a remarkable decree 
granting the Samians Athenian citizenship even while they retained 
their autonomy."* Before going farther, Lysander left a fleet of 40 ships 
to reduce the island by siege.” On his way to Athens, he stopped at 
Melos and Aegina and began the process of restoring the populations 
to their native islands from which the Athenians had removed them.*? 
At least these actions were in accord with the high-minded goals of 
freedom and autonomy with which the Spartans had entered the war. 
Since the goals did not conflict with Lysander's interests and were 
sure to do him good politically, he did not hesitate to carry them out. 

As Lysander sailed toward Athens early in October, with his fleet 
now numbering 150 ships, the Spartans were sending a great army 
over land to join him in overawing the Athenians and persuading them 
to surrender without a long siege. The entire army, not the usual 
contingent of two-thirds, of all Peloponnesian states with the exception 
of Argos marched into Attica under the command of King Pausanias. 
At the Academy just outside the city, they joined the force from 


"Diod. 13.106.8. Later, after the surrender of Athens, he went so far as to drive 
out the native Sestians and turn the city over to his own junior officers, but this was 
too much for the Spartan government, which restored Sestos to its own people. See 
Plut. Lys. 14.2; Lotze, Lysander, 38; and Hamilton, Sparta’s Bitter Victories, 44. 

"Xen. 2.2.5. 

"GHI, 94, 283. 

??Xen. 2.2.5-6; Diod. 13.106.8. For the division of the Spartan fleet and the date of 
the Samian blockade, see Lotze, Lysander, 40-41; and P. Krentz, The Thirty at Athens 
(Ithaca, N.Y., and London, 1982), 30, n. 2. 

Xen. 2.2.9. 
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Decelea under Agis and made camp. It was the first time since the 
sixth century that both Spartan kings had appeared in the field at the 
same time.” In spite of the unprecedented and imposing forces arrayed 
against them, the Athenians refused to yield and prepared to defend 
their city. Xenophon says: “The Athenians, besieged by land and sea, 
were at a loss as to what they should do, for they had no ships, no 
money, no food." He was no friend of the Athenian imperial democ- 
racy, and he explains its decision to hold out against all odds by 
moralizing that the Athenians saw no way out but to suffer the same 
atrocities they had perpetrated on so many others." Probably, a better 
explanation is that they held out in fear that capitulation would bring 
them the terrible fate Xenophon had in mind, and they were right to 
be afraid. The execution of the Athenian prisoners after the battle of 
Aegospotami was a clue, if one were needed, to the anger of the allies. 
In the months after that battle, the Thebans, Corinthians, and other 
allies of Sparta made clear their desire to destroy the city of Athens, 
turning Attica into one great pasture, and to kill its people or sell them 
into slavery." 

With such a fate in prospect the Athenians had nothing to lose by 
holding out, but in fact, the Athenians may have been moved by hope 
as well as fear. The goals and interests of the allies were not necessarily 
the same as those of the Spartans. In particular, the Thebans had 
demonstrated ambitions of their own, sometimes in conflict with Spar- 
tan interests.** They might be glad to see Athens destroyed and Attica 
depopulated, for they, as powerful neighbors, could exploit the op- 
portunity, expand into the deserted territory, and increase their own 
power. Perhaps, as time passed, the Spartans might see that they would 
not be well served by such an outcome and offer terms more to the 
liking of the Athenians. The Athenians also had reason to know that 
Sparta itself was rarely unified in its policies. Lysander and others 
might aim at an ambitious extra-Peloponnesian policy, but King Pau- 
sanias, like his father Pleistoanax, might prefer the more traditional 
one of withdrawal within the Peloponnesus and a policy of collabo- 
ration with a friendly and reliable Athens. In any case, the Athenians 
had little to lose by waiting to see if a better opportunity might come 


“Xen. 2.2.8; Diod. 13.107.2; Plut. Lys. 14.1. The observation about the Spartan 
kings is made by Krentz (Thirty, 30). 

"Xen. 2.2.10. 

?Xen. 2.2.19; Plut. Lys. 15.2; And. 1.142, 3.21; Isoc. 14.31, 18.29; Justin 5.8.4. 

"See below, 405—406. 
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their way. They tried to regain internal harmony by restoring civil 
and political rights to those who had been deprived of them in previous 
political conflicts, especially during the time of the Four Hundred.” 
They also resolved not to surrender. 

When the Spartans saw that the Athenians were determined to resist, 
they withdrew the large Peloponnesian army under Pausanias, leaving 
Agis’ force to conduct the siege by land.* At the same time, Lysander 
sailed off to carry on the siege of Samos, leaving enough ships to 
maintain the blockade he had decreed.*’ For some weeks the Athenians 
held firm and did not communicate with the enemy, but by November 
food had begun to run low.” Perhaps the Athenians were also en- 
‘couraged by the withdrawal of the main Spartan army and fleet to 
believe that the Spartans would be ready to grant an acceptable peace, 
since their hopes of a quick capitulation had faded.” Probably about 
this time, shortly before the withdrawal of the great Peloponnesian 
army under Pausanias and the departure of Lysander to Samos, the 
Spartans called a congress of its allies to discuss the fate of Athens, 
whenever it should fall.” This must have been the first time when 
Thebes, Corinth, and other vengeful states proposed the total destruc- 
tion of Athens.” On this occasion, if Pausanias is right, they were 
supported by both Agis and Lysander, who, “on their own initiative 
and without the approval of the Spartan assembly, brought a proposal 
before the allies to destroy Athens root and branch. "*" Whether or not 
they knew of the mood of the congress, the Athenians sent an embassy 
to Agis at Decelea offering to make peace and to join the Spartan 
alliance on condition that they keep their walls and the Piraeus.? By 
implication they abandoned their empire, which was already lost, but 


“Xen. 2.2.11; And. 1.73-79; Lys. 25.27. 

*5Diod. 13.107.3. 

“Hamilton, Sparta’s Bitter Victories, 45. 

“Xenophon (2.2.11) says that the food had given out entirely and that people were 
starving to death, but he must be mistaken, for the Athenians did not surrender for 
another three months. For the chronology, see Lotze, Lysander, 42. 

*°I take this to be the import of Hamilton's suggestion (Sparta’s Bitter Victories, 45), 
endorsed by Krentz (Thirty, 30). 

This time for the discussion is proposed by Hamilton (Sparta's Bitter Victories, 52), 
and it seems entirely likely that the allies will have wanted to discuss this question 
with the Spartans before disbanding. 

?See above, n. 24. 

?/3.8.6. For a defense of the historicity of Pausanias’ report and also of the apparently 
contradictory one in Polyaenus 1.45.5, see Hamilton, Sparta’s Bitter Victories, 50—52. 

? Xen. 2.2.11. 
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such terms, which left Athens autonomous and defensible, were too 
mild to suit the enemy’s mood of the moment. Agis’ reply was tech- 
nically correct, that he himself had no authority to negotiate a peace 
and that the Athenians must go to Sparta for that purpose.^* But we 
may well believe that his answer was meant to indicate his own dis- 
approval of the terms. The Athenians surely knew that Agis could not 
negotiate a peace without reference to the government in Sparta. They 
approached him to sound out a powerful individual and to enlist him, 
if possible, in support of their proposal. 

His cold refusal could not have encouraged them, but they sent the 
ambassadors on to Sparta to discover what peace terms might be ac- 
ceptable. They were not even permitted to enter the city. Instead, the 
ephors came out to meet them at Sellasia, at the border of Laconia, 
and asked them what proposals they had brought. On hearing the same 
terms that had been mentioned to Agis, the ephors gave a brutally 
menacing response, ordering them “to go back from that very spot 
and, if they wanted a peace of any kind, to return with a better 
proposal."** They made it clear, however, that a minimum condition 
was the destruction of the long walls for a distance of ten stadia (about 
6,000 feet) each.” The Athenians found the answer chilling, for they 
were afraid that accepting the terms would mean their own destruction 
or enslavement. In any case, the delay for further negotiations would 
mean the death of many by starvation.” A certain Archestratus arose 
in the council and proposed that the Athenians accept the Spartan 
terms, but the people were not ready to do so. We can understand 
their behavior only in terms of fear; no matter what the Spartans said, 
the Athenians believed that if they had free access to the city, the 
Piraeus, and the long walls, they would use the opportunity to kill or 
enslave them. Accordingly, they threw Archestratus into prison for 
making the proposal and passed Cleophon's motion forbidding anyone 
‘from making a similar one.” 


°*Xen. 2.2.12. 

“Xen. 2.2.13. 

*6Xen. 2.2.15; Lys. 13.8. 

?'Xen. 2.2.14. Aeschines (2.76) mentions a peace offer by the Spartans that would 
have given the Athenians autonomy and allowed them to keep their democratic con- 
stitution, as well as the islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros. Since he also connects 
it with Cleophon's resistance to any peace offer, it must refer to discussions in 405. 
Krentz (Thirty, 33, n. 11) considers such an offer plausible at this time, but it seems 
to me entirely unlikely in the mood of the moment. 

Xen. 2.2.15; Lys. 13.8. Aeschines (2.76) goes so far as to claim that Cleophon 
threatened to cut the throat of any who mentioned making peace. 
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No one, therefore, dared to discuss asking for peace, but the passage 
of time brought the Athenians closer to starvation. The stalemate could 
not last, and Theramenes came forward to break it. As Xenophon tells 
the story, Theramenes proposed to go to Lysander to discover whether 
the Spartans insisted on the breach of the walls in order to enslave the 
Athenians or merely as a demonstration of good faith.” Lysias has a 
different version. He reports that Theramenes promised that if he 
were given full powers to negotiate, he would bring back peace without 
giving up hostages or ships and without breaching the walls, asserting 
that he had discovered either “some other good thing for the city” or, 
more likely, “something of great value.” When pressed to say what it 
was, he refused, simply asking the Athenians to trust him.'™ Lysias 
was bitterly hostile to Theramenes, and the context of his speeches 
required that the reputation of the man who had been a member of 
the Four Hundred and of the terrible Thirty be as reprehensible as 
possible. His evidence, therefore, must be regarded with suspicion, 
but the “Theramenes Papyrus,” first published in 1968, lends his ac- 
count some support. It depicts Theramenes as explaining his refusal 
to reveal his secret as a way of not committing the Athenians to ex- 
cessive concessions in advance, and it confirms that the assembly chose 
him as ambassador with full powers to negotiate a peace. '' It seems 
likely, then, that even if Theramenes did not make the specific and 
implausible promises Lysias attributes to him, he was sent to do more 
than discover Lysander's and the Spartans' intentions, to which Xen- 
ophon limits him, since for that purpose he would not have needed 
the full negotiating powers he asked for and received. He really must 
have thought that he knew something that would allow him to bring 
back an acceptable peace. 

Theramenes sailed off to Samos, where he spent more than three 


2.2.16. 


Lys. 13.9, 14, 12.68; Krentz, Thirty, 34, n. 16. My discussion of Theramenes’ 
mission to Lysander depends on Krentz's fascinating suggestion and discussion (34— 


43). 

"The document is Michigan papyrus no. 5982. The publication is by R. Merkelbach 
and H. C. Youtie, ZPE II (1968), 161—169. The reliability of the document has been 
questioned (see A. Andrewes, ZPE VI [1970], 35-38, who thinks it is part of a pro- 
Theramenean pamphlet, and A. Henrichs, ZPE III [1969], 101—108, who thinks it the 
work of a second-rate historian dependent on Lysias), but I agree with R. Sealey (ZPE 
XI [1975], 279—288) and Krentz (Thirty, 34, n. 17) that the fragment most likely comes 
from some reliable fourth-century history. 
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months with Lysander." When he returned toward the beginning of 
March, he explained his long absence by saying that Lysander had 
kept him against his will and had told him only what Agis had: that 
he himself had no authority to discuss peace terms; if Theramenes 
wanted the answers to his questions, he must go to Sparta and ask the 
ephors.'” If Lysander wanted the Athenians to surrender as soon as 
possible, he could only lose by detaining Theramenes, for the Athe- 
nians were less likely to accept Spartan terms while their ambassador 
was still negotiating better ones than if he had returned immediately 
and without hope. Neither Xenophon nor Lysias believed Theramenes' 
story, nor should we. Both the ancient writers thought that Thera- 
menes had stayed away so long of his own free will so that the Athe- 
nians would grow so hungry that they would accept whatever terms 
the Spartans might offer.'^* That explanation has been widely ac- 
cepted. '” Moreover, it often has been accepted with the understanding 
that Theramenes employed part of his time plotting with Lysander to 
install an oligarchic regime to the liking of them both.' Such an 
explanation, however, presents very real problems. The first is that 
the delay was more likely to put off surrender than to hasten it. The 
quickest way for Theramenes to have brought Athens to terms, had 
that been his only purpose, would have been to come back within a 
couple of weeks and report that the Spartans had no wish to destroy 
Athens or its people but were adamant about peace terms. 

A second difficulty is presented by the fact that when Theramenes 
returned from Lysander after an extraordinarily long and painful delay 
only to announce what Xenophon and Lysias, even more, represent 
as a totally unsuccessful mission, the Athenians at once chose him 
again as ambassador with full powers and sent him to Sparta at the 
head of a mission of ten men to continue the negotiations. "" To believe 
all of that strains credulity beyond reasonable limits. At the very least, 
we must reject Lysias' assertions that Theramenes made specific prom- 
ises impossible to carry out, for had he done so and had returned 


Xen. 2.2.16. Lysias (13.11) says that he went to Sparta and stayed there “a long 
time." The “Theramenes Papyrus” (1.41) shows that he is wrong and that Lysander 
was on Samos. 

Xen. 2.2.17. 

Xen. 2.2.16; Lys. 13.11. 

For references, see Krentz, Thirty, 36, n. 21. 

See, e.g., Busolt, GG lII:2, 1631. 
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empty-handed, having left the Athenians to starve for three months 
in his absence, we may be sure that the Athenian assembly would 
have treated him roughly. Beyond that, it is hard to see why the hungry 
and presumably disappointed Athenians should have believed a story 
that he had been detained by Lysander against his will any more than 
Xenophon or Lysias did. Even if they did, however, it is still harder 
to believe that they would then have sent a man who had returned 
without a single concession as the head of a new delegation to negotiate 
an agreement at Sparta. 

Both ancient accounts are tendentious, incomplete, and inherently 
implausible; to understand the situation, we must try to see beyond 
them. Probably, Theramenes came before the Athenians in December 
and asked to be sent to Lysander with full powers to negotiate a peace, 
promising only to see what were Lysander’s and the Spartans’ inten- 
tions and telling the Athenians that he had discovered “something of 
great value” that would help him achieve an acceptable agreement. 
The Athenians would have accepted the secrecy involved on the ob- 
vious grounds that public revelation would undermine Theramenes’ 
ability to use whatever opportunity or advantage he might have. In 
any case, we should remember that in spite of Theramenes’ full power 
to negotiate, the assembly retained the right to ratify or reject any 
agreement he might bring back. We do not know whether Theramenes 
stayed away for more than three months or some shorter period. 
But we should not be surprised by a very long interval. There was 
plenty to talk about, and many differences of opinion needed to be 
overcome. Theramenes would have had a difficult time persuading 
Lysander to accept his views, and the Spartan commander will not 
have been quick to give in, knowing that every passing day reduced 
Athens’ food supply and its people’s capacity to resist. Only in that 
sense should we believe the allegation that Lysander had detained 
Theramenes against his will. 

What did the two men discuss? What were Theramenes’ intentions? 
What was the “something of great value” he hoped to make use of in 
obtaining acceptable peace terms? Once again, the evidence does not 
admit certainty, but some plausible answers are available. Theramenes’ 
goals are not difficult to discern; the first three would have been com- 
mon to any Athenian except a determined and extreme oligarch: the 
physical survival of the city and its people, freedom for its citizens, 


As Krentz, Thirty, 36, suggests. 
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and internal autonomy for the state. It would not have been possible 
for anyone to save the empire, the walls, the fleet, or Athens’ freedom 
of action in foreign policy, and we may believe that Theramenes spent 
little time on those questions. All of the others, however, required 
argument. Hostile allies like Thebes and Corinth opposed the first two 
points, and Lysander himself would prefer an Athens ruled by a clique 
of his own supporters and firmly under his own control. Theramenes’ 
task was to convince him that it was in his own interest to grant what 
the Athenians asked. 

The most important goal was to save the city and its people. The 
Thebans, Corinthians, and others had asked for the destruction of 
both, and we have suggested that Lysander agreed with them at first. 
It was not difficult, however, to make the case that the destruction of 
Athens would be advantageous not to Sparta but to Thebes and that 
Thebes was becoming a rival more than an ally. Theban power had 
grown significantly during the Archidamian War as a result of the 
destruction of Plataea, the annexation of several Boeotian towns, and 
the consequent Theban domination of the Boeotian League.'” Their 
victory at the battle of Delium had given the Thebans new confidence 
in their military power and in their capacity to pursue an independent 
policy. In 419 they had gone so far as to take control of the Spartan 
colony at Heraclea in Central Greece and evict its Spartan governor, 
to the great anger of the Spartans. "° At the time of the Peace of Nicias, 
they had defied the Spartans and pursued an independent policy by 
refusing to accept the peace. Even worse, they had destroyed Sparta's 
hopes of recovering Pylos by dismantling the fort of Panactum rather 
than returning it to the Athenians.'" For whatever reason, they had 
failed to appear at the Battle of Mantinea in 418, when the very safety 
of Sparta was at stake." During the Decelean War they gained the 
lion’s share of the material benefits of ravaging the Attic countryside. '" 
At the end they were bold enough to demand a tenth of the booty 
taken at Decelea for Apollo at Delphi. The Thebans, however, were 
bitterly dissatisfied with Sparta's failure to share the greater spoils of 
war.''* 


'Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 23. 

"°lbid., 76-77. 

lbid., 23-24, 56-58. 

1] bid., 107-108. 

'? Hell. Oxy. 12.4—5. 

"Hamilton, Sparta’s Bitter Victories, 149. 
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Within their city two political factions vied for control of policy, 
and one of them was powerfully hostile to Sparta.'’’ Within the next 
two years the Thebans would oppose and even flatly defy Spartan 
policy on several occasions. They gave shelter and support to Athe- 
nians fleeing from the government the Spartans imposed on Athens. 
When the Spartans issued an order demanding the return of the Athe- 
nian exiles, the Thebans issued a decree commanding their citizens to 
give asylum to the exiles and defend them against arrest.''^ The Ath- 
enian rebels who later overthrew the Spartan puppets ruling their city 
used Thebes as their base, and when the Spartans massed an army to 
put down the rebellion, the Thebans and their fellow Boeotians refused 
to take part. '" These acts of defiance and hostility had not yet occurred 
when Theramenes met with Lysander, but the anti-Spartan faction in 
Thebes was in place and strong enough to be on the point of controlling 
policy. It is not too much to believe that Theramenes was aware of 
their influence and pointed out the dangers they presented to Sparta 
and to Lysander's policy. When added to the growth of Theban power 
and the many grievances Sparta had accumulated during the war, the 
prospect of such a faction gaining control of Thebes helped make a 
powerful case for not destroying Athens, as the Thebans desired, but 
for retaining it under a regime the Spartans could trust as a barrier to 
Theban ambitions. In any case, that was the advice Lysander ulti- 
mately gave at the conference that decided Athens’ fate. ''? We may 
well believe that Theramenes helped him come to that opinion. "° 


"For a good discussion of Theban politics at this time, see ibid., 145—160. 

"5Diod. 14.6.1—3; Plut. Lys. 27.2. For the authenticity of these accounts, see Ham- 
ilton, Sparta's Bitter Victories, 149—150. 

"7 Athens as base: Xen. 2.4.2; Diod. 14.32.1; [Lys.] frg. 120; Justin 5.9.8. Theban 
refusal to march: Xen. 2.4.30. 

"*Polyaenus 1.45.5. 

'? At some point in their consideration of what to do about Athens, the Spartans 
sought divine advice from the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. They received a reply warning 
them "not to destroy the common hearth of Hellas." (The sources of the response are 
a scholiast to Aristeides 341 and Aelian, Varia Historia 4.6, collected in H. W. Parke 
and D. E. W. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle [Oxford, 1956], II, 74, no. 171.) Hamilton 
(Sparta’s Bitter Victories, 53) suggests that it was Lysander who sent to the oracle with 
the intention of obtaining the response actually received, “well in advance of the actual 
peace congress." That suggestion is plausible in view of Lysander's widespread rep- 
utation for influencing various oracles in different ways (ibid., 92—95, especially 94, n. 
95). I suggest the likeliest time for such an effort in connection with the fate of Athens 
was when Theramenes was with him on Samos. If that is correct, the delay in Ther- 
amenes' return to Athens may have been caused, in part, by the need to wait for the 
reponse of the oracle. 
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Whatever trouble Theramenes may have had in persuading Ly- 
sander to spare Athens and its people, he probably found it even harder 
to convince him to allow the Athenians a significant degree of autonomy 
in arranging their own constitution. As part of his ambition to gain 
power in Sparta, Lysander wanted and needed to impose governments 
loyal to him everywhere he could, and Athens was particularly im- 
portant. He preferred narrow oligarchies made up entirely of his own 
supporters for this purpose. Theramenes, on the other hand, continued 
to seek a moderate regime that was not the old extreme democracy 
and that limited active participation in the state to men of property 
but was very far from the decarchies and tight oligarchies Lysander 
desired." How could the Athenian negotiator persuade the Spartan 
commander, at the height of his power and reputation, to yield any 
concessions in this matter? 

One answer may lie in the potential weakness of Lysander’s political 
situation in Sparta. Although he was more powerful and highly re- 
garded than any other Spartan, that very fact created danger. The 
young King Pausanias’ entire career would show him to be an enemy 
of Spartan imperialism and a champion of traditional Spartan values 
and policies."' He was certain to oppose Lysander's policies and also 
to be jealous of the power and fearful of the ambition of so powerful 
a subject. Even Agis, who had collaborated with Lysander and favored 
a more aggressive policy, was bound to be jealous and resentful. The 
ancient writers testify to these feelings of envy on the part of both 
kings and to their fear of Lysander's power and ambition. In fact, in 
403, the two kings joined forces to deprive Lysander of the command 
of the Spartan army sent to restore order in Athens, an act that led 
to the fall of Lysander's friends and the restoration of the democracy. '”” 
That happened more than a year after Theramenes’ conversations with 
Lysander, but the feelings that lay behind it must have been obvious 
already. Theramenes could argue that Lysander's political opponents 
in Sparta might not agree to the establishment of a narrow oligarchy 


POW. J. McCoy, YCS XXIV (1975), 131—145, especially 137; Krentz, Thirty, 36-37. 
Those who insist on seeing Theramenes as plotting an oligarchy and collaborating with 
extremists such as Critias to establish one must face the fact that he took many personal 
risks to bring down the oligarchy of the Four Hundred, establishing a moderate regime 
as soon as he could, and that he lost his life when he was a member of the Thirty by 
resisting the attempts of the extremists to establish a true oligarchy in Athens. 

?! Hamilton, Sparta's Bitter Victories, 82-83. 
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in Athens that would be as subservient to him as the decarchies were 
throughout the empire. Insistence on that point might bring on a 
political struggle in which Lysander would drive the two kings together 
against him. Instead, Theramenes could offer to accept the return of 
the political exiles friendly to Lysander and to include them in a gov- 
ernment that was moderate, docile, and friendly to Sparta and to 
Lysander and was broadly based and popular enough not to cause an 
immediate and embarrassing resistance, perhaps even a civil war among 
the Athenians. '? 

The outcome of the discussion was probably an agreement to include 
in the peace treaty a provision for the return of exiles and a clause 
specifying that Athens could retain the patrios politeia, the ancestral 
constitution. The term was imprecise and deliberately so. Its meaning 
lay in the ears of each listener. To most, it would denote the full 
democracy that had existed with only brief interruptions since the 
reforms of Ephialtes in 462. To others, it would bring to mind still 
older and more moderate forms of democracy between the reforms of 
Cleisthenes in 508 and those of Ephialtes. Some would think of the 
Solonian constitution of the sixth century, and a few might even think 
of the dimly remembered days of Draco’s laws in the seventh cen- 
tury."* Theramenes, no doubt, believed that the term would be defined 
by those who held political power immediately after the peace and 
expected himself and his friends to be the leaders of that group. Ly- 
sander, on the other hand, must have thought that since real power 
remained in his hands, he could define the term as he liked after the 
conclusion of peace. "* 

It is possible that Theramenes had still another argument to help 
persuade Lysander to support concessions. In part, the Spartan com- 
mander's strength lay in his support within Sparta but even more, 
perhaps, on the financial and military support given him by Cyrus 
and the promise of future support from him based on their close per- 
sonal association. After Aegospotami, however, Cyrus' current influ- 
ence and future prospects came into serious question. Even before the 
battle he had been recalled from his command in Asia Minor in re- 
sponse to the complaints of his enemies. "^ When he reached his father's 
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side in Media, he found the Great King gravely ill. We know that he 
would die in March of 404.'’ So the seriousness of the illness must 
have been apparent, and news of it must have reached the Greeks by 
the winter of 405/4. The death of Darius II would bring to the Persian 
throne Artaxerxes II, the older brother and bitter rival of Cyrus. That 
would mean an end to Cyrus’ command in Asia Minor, as we know 
it did, and his power to aid Lysander. The new Persian monarch might 
revert to the policy of playing Sparta off against Athens or might even 
support Athens against Sparta, which was rapidly becoming the new 
imperial power in the Aegean. Such developments would hardly bring 
Athens victory, but they could help Athens hold out until it secured 
even better terms. They would also undercut Lysander’s importance. 
His own interests lay in obtaining an Athenian surrender while he was 
still in command, at the height of his influence. The glory of defeating 
Athens must be his, and a compromise on the terms proposed by 
Theramenes would not be too much to ask to achieve it. 

Perhaps the knowledge of the state of affairs in Persia was the “some- 
thing of great value” to which Theramenes had referred." Perhaps it 
was that as well as his knowledge of Lysander's precarious position in 
Spartan politics. In any case, when Theramenes finally returned to 
Athens about the beginning of March, he brought news of important, 
indeed vital, concessions he had won. To be sure, Athens must give 
up its empire, walls, and fleet, and it must receive its exiles. However, 
the city and its people would be spared and would enjoy autonomy 
under the ancestral constitution. We need not be surprised that this 
report persuaded the Athenians to place Theramenes at the head of 
the delegation that must go to Sparta to make the formal peace with 
Sparta and its allies. 

At Sparta the Corinthians, Thebans, and many others urged the 
destruction of Athens. Erianthus, the Theban commander at Aegos- 
potami, is said on this occasion to have proposed the enslavement of 
the Athenians, the leveling of the city, and the conversion of Attica 
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into pastureland.”° Before the congress ever met, however, Lysander 
had sent a message to the ephors, telling them of his discussion with 
Theramenes.'"? It will have said that he had changed his mind and no 
longer favored the destruction of Athens, which would only strengthen 
Thebes at Spartan expense. We may assume that the ephors and both 
kings agreed with his judgment or at least did not oppose it, for we 
hear of no dispute among the Spartans. On the contrary, they seem 
to have vied with each other to produce fair-sounding reasons for 
sparing Athens. Xenophon reports that they made a gallant reference 
to Athens' service in the Persian Wars, refusing to enslave "a Greek 
city that had done great good when the greatest dangers threatened 
Greece." Justin tells us that they refused “to pluck out one of Greece's 
two eyes." After the rhetoric had subsided, the Spartans proposed 
a peace on these terms: the long walls and the walls protecting the 
Piraeus were to be destroyed; Lysander, as the Spartan commander 
on the spot, would determine how many ships Athens could keep; the 
exiles were to return; the Athenians were to leave all of the cities but 
keep their own land; Athens would be governed by its ancestral con- 
stitution; the Athenians were to have the same friends and enemies as 
the Spartans and follow them wherever they might lead on land or 
sea. 

Theramenes and his colleagues brought this peace back to an Athens 
anxiously awaiting their news. By now many were starving, and a 
great crowd gathered around the ambassadors in fear that the Spartans 
had refused to make an agreement and would insist on surrender with- 
out condition. Only a few years later some Athenians, forgetting the 
circumstances, or choosing to forget them, condemned the peace as 
part of a plot to subvert the democracy, insisting that a better peace 
could have been made. '* At the time, however, the chief concern of 
most Athenians was not for their constitution but for their city and 
their lives. They worried not about a better peace treaty but about no 
peace treaty at all and the starvation, slavery, or exile that absence of 
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a treaty would mean. Even so, some Athenians resisted the kind of 
peace the ambassadors had brought from Sparta. During the months 
that Theramenes had been negotiating with the Spartans, at first alone 
and then with the other ambassadors, a fierce struggle had been going 
forward in Athens between those prepared to make peace and those 
who still wanted to resist. The chief resisters were passionate adherents 
of the full democracy like Cleophon, who knew that any peace agreed 
to at that time was certain to put an end to a thoroughly democratic 
constitution and bring back exiles bitterly hostile to it. Such men were 
certain to turn against the leading politicians of the extreme democratic 
faction. Without in any way casting doubt on the sincerity of the 
democratic leaders' devotion to their cause, we may, nonetheless, be- 
lieve that the vehemence and tenacity of their resistance was increased 
by the knowledge of their likely fate after the peace. 

Their opponents in Athens found it necessary not only to argue in 
favor of peace but also to remove its most able opponents, and during 
one of Theramenes' absences, they trumped up a charge against Cleo- 
phon, brought him to trial, and had him executed." Even with the 
boldest resister gone, however, the opponents of peace did not give 
up. Some of the generals and taxiarchs and other citizens—Strombi- 
chides, Dionysodorus, and Eucrates among them— went to Thera- 
menes to complain about the peace terms. The supporters of the peace, 
in fear that the assembly might be swayed, brought charges of plotting 
against the people against all of the resisters they could identify and 
had them imprisoned. These actions were carried through with re- 
markable and, perhaps, unconstitutional swiftness, for on the day after 
the arrival of Theramenes and his colleagues, the Athenian assembly 
met to consider Sparta's terms of peace. '” Theramenes spoke on behalf 
of the ambassadors in favor of accepting the offer. Even at this last 
moment, when the outcome was inevitable, some Athenians voted 
against the proposal. The great majority, however, voted in favor. On 
that day in March 404, just twenty-seven years “and a few days over,” 
as Thucydides says, the great war between the Athenian Empire and 
the Spartan Alliance came to an end."* Not long afterward, on the 
sixteenth day of the Athenian month Munychion, toward the end of 
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March, Lysander sailed into the harbor at the Piraeus to carry out the 
terms of the peace, and the exiles returned to begin what they thought 
would be a new era in Athenian history. Soon the Peloponnesians set 
to work destroying the defenses that the Athenians had thrown up so 
hurriedly three-quarters of a century earlier to give them security and 
independence and allowed them to organize their naval empire with 
or without Spartan approval. Their allies crowned themselves with 
garlands, danced, and rejoiced.? “With great zeal,” Xenophon tells 
us, “they set about tearing down the walls to the music of flute-girls, 
thinking that this day was the beginning of freedom for Hellas."'*? 


!?Plut. Lys. 15.4. 
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16. Conclusions 


The irony of Xenophon’s words would have been evident to many 
who observed Athens’ surrender. Many Greek cities in Asia Minor 
were back in the hands of the Persians, soon to become pawns in the 
conflict for power between Tissaphernes and Cyrus.' Others were 
already under Lysander’s domination. Not long after the Athenian 
surrender, the Spartan government established a naval empire in the 
Aegean, imposing narrow oligarchies, Spartan garrisons and gover- 
nors, and tribute on the former subjects of the Athenian Empire.’ So 
ended Sparta’s crusade to bring freedom and autonomy to the Greeks. 

There were other ironies as well. The defeat of Athens threatened 
at one time to destroy it and its people entirely and was certainly 
expected to end its democratic constitution, its power, its ability to 
dominate others, and even its capacity to conduct an independent 
foreign policy, but it failed to do any of those things for long. Within 
a year the Athenians had regained their democracy, complete and 
untrammeled. Within a decade the Athenians had recovered their fleet, 
walls, and independence, and Athens was a central member in a co- 
alition of states fighting to prevent Sparta from interfering in the rest 
of Greece. Within a quarter-century they had regained many of their 
former allies and had restored their power to the point where it is 
possible to speak of a “Second Athenian Empire.” 

The Spartans, on the other hand, did not find victory an unmixed 
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blessing. Within a few years they were compelled to abandon their 
empire and its tribute but not before enough money had made its way 
into their state to help undermine its traditional discipline and insti- 
tutions. Instead of achieving triumphant unity and greater safety for 
themselves, the Spartiates were quickly faced with plots that threat- 
ened their constitution and their very existence. Instead of winning 
the gratitude and respect of their allies, they soon had to fight a major 
war against a combination of former allies and former enemies that 
held them in check within the Peloponnesus and from which they were 
able to emerge intact only through the intervention of Persia. For a 
short time they clung to a kind of hegemony over their fellow Greeks 
but only as long as the Persian king wanted them to do so. Within 
three decades of their great victory, the Spartans were defeated by the 
Thebans in a major land battle, and their power was destroyed forever. 

The costs of so long a war involving so many states was immense. 
The loss of life from a collection of causes related to the war varied 
from one city to another, but in some places it was devastating. Pop- 
ulation figures barely exist outside of Athens,’ but loss of life was 
clearly heavy and surely unprecedented in the Greek experience. Some 
states, such as Melos and Scione, had their entire male populations 
wiped out. Others, like Plataea, lost a great many of their men. A 
decade after the end of the war, the population of Athenian male adults 
may have been about half its size at the start of the war.* The Athenians 
probably suffered higher casualties in proportion to their population 
than other states; they alone suffered from the plague that took away 
perhaps a third of their population. Still, the consequences of a long 
war—that is, poverty, malnutrition, and diseases other than the great 
plague, accompanied by devastation of the land and interference with 
trade—must have contributed to Athens’ suffering, and other states 
suffered from these things as well. Megara saw its fields devastated 
year after year and its commerce cut off almost entirely for many 
years. “The war had left Megara decimated and impoverished.” Her 
diminished population required an increase in the reliance on slave 
labor to restore the city’s prosperity.’ Corinth, a city that likewise 
depended on trade for a considerable portion of its prosperity, was 
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able to send 5,000 hoplites to Plataea in 479 but could provide only 
3,000 to Nemea to defend its own territory in 394." Some of the decline, 
but surely not all, can be explained by social and economic changes 
that deprived men of the wealth they needed to serve as hoplites. If 
only half of the decline was caused by a fall in the population, that 
would imply a decline in the number of adult males of some 20 percent 
in less than a century. Sparta's population also declined during the 
war, although this was not caused by great losses in battle or extensive 
economic damage but appears to be part of a continuing decline related 
to its peculiar social and economic institutions." The hardships of war, 
however, direct or indirect, took a toll in human life throughout the 
Greek world from Sicily to the Bosporus. 

Economic damage, too, was severe in many places. The loss of its 
empire put an end to Athens' great public wealth and with it the 
extraordinary building programs of the fifth century. Agricultural 
damage took many years to repair. Megara suffered severely from 
repeated destruction of its fields, and so, too, did the Aegean islands 
that were subjected to frequent ravaging. Corinth, Megara, and Si- 
cyon, Isthmian states for whom commerce was important, were shut 
off from trade with the Aegean for almost three decades, and during 
most of the same time their trade with the West was at least severely 
curtailed. The ready availability of Greeks as mercenary soldiers after 
the war, especially from the Peloponnesus, also shows that poverty 
was widespread. 

The dangers and hardships of war heightened factional strife. Thu- 
cydides' chilling accounts of the terrible effects of civil war, at first in 
Corcyra and then in the rest of Greece, need no comment, and those 
of Xenophon and Diodorus show that such horrors became more com- 
monplace as the war proceeded until “almost all Greece was moved" 
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by violent and vicious conflicts between democrats and oligarchs.? 
' Anger, frustration, and the desire for vengeance were passions that 
increased as the war dragged on, and they produced a progression of 
atrocities that reached the point of maiming and killing captured op- 
ponents, throwing them into pits to die of thirst, starvation, and ex- 
posure, hurling them into the sea to drown, enslaving and killing 
women and children, and destroying cities with their entire popula- 
tions. This war, more than most, was “a violent teacher.” 

The collapse of ethical standards in war and politics was accom- 
panied by the breakdown even of the powerful ties of family and of 
the most sacred religious observances. There can be no doubt that the 
war and its effects deepened, broadened, and hastened the questioning 
of the traditional values on which classical Greek society rested and 
in the process further divided society. Some responded by rejecting 
all faith in favor of a skeptical or even cynical rationality, whereas 
others tried to return to a more archaic and less rational piety. The 
defeat of Athens in the war was a blow to the prospects for democracy 
in the Greek cities. The influence of political systems on people outside 
them is closely connected with their success in foreign relations and 
especially in war. When Athens was powerful and successful, its dem- 
ocratic constitution had a magnetic effect on other states, providing a 
model for others even in the heart of the Peloponnesus. Its defeat in 
the war against Sparta was taken as proof of its inadequacy; Athenian 
errors were seized upon as democratic errors; ordinary human mistakes 
and misfortunes were seen as peculiar consequences of democracy. It 
is probably correct to see the Spartan victory over the democratic 
coalition in Mantinea in 418 "as the turning point in the political 
development of Greece" that sent it in the direction of oligarchy rather 
than democracy, but the final defeat of Athens guaranteed the result. 

In spite of its apparently decisive outcome, the war did not establish 
a stable balance of power to replace the uneasy one that had evolved 
after the end of the Persian War. The great Peloponnesian War was 
not the type of war that, for all of its costs, creates a new order that 
permits general peace for a generation or more. The peace treaty of 
404 reflected a temporary growth of Spartan influence far beyond its 
normal strength. The Spartans' resources—human, material, and po- 
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litical—were not adequate to maintain the empire they had acquired 
or even to control events outside the Peloponnesus for long. Their 
attempts brought division and weakness to their own state and to the 
rest of Greece. Athens, on the other hand, was potentially much 
stronger than the position assigned her by the peace. Once Athens 
had been spared, it was natural that Athenian power would once again 
become considerable. 

The settlement of 404 was neither a “Punic Peace" that permanently 
destroyed Athenian power nor a moderate, negotiated settlement that 
softened hard feelings. No sooner was Athens free than its people and 
leaders began to plan for the return of the empire, with associated 
power, glory, and resistance to Spartan domination of the Greek states. 
Like Germany after the First World War, Athens in 404 was disarmed 
but unappeased. Keeping it disarmed would require strength, com- 
mitment, cooperation, and unity of purpose not possessed by the vic- 
torious powers. Theban ambition had already grown to the point of 
demanding parity with the leading states and, after a while, hegemony. 
Sparta's vain attempts at domination brought only division and weak- 
ness that soon put an end to Greek power and subjected the Greeks 
to the control of outsiders, first to the interventions of Persia and then 
to conquest by Macedonia. It is both legitimate and instructive to think 
of what we call the Peloponnesian War as "the great war between 
Athens and Sparta,” as one scholar has designated it.'' Like the Eu- 
ropean war from 1914 to 1918 to which the title the "Great War" was 
applied by an earlier generation that knew only one, it was a tragic 
event; a great turning point in history; the end of an era of progress, 
prosperity, confidence, and hope; and the beginning of a darker time. 

The vast and bleak consequences of the war lead us to look back 
upon it and wonder whether its course and outcome might have been 
different. The answers to such questions are not available to the his- 
torian in his professional role, but the search for them is irresistible to 
anyone who has a normal curiosity and hopes that history may reward 
its devoted students with a degree of understanding and even wisdom. 
In earlier volumes we have asked whether the war might have been 
avoided entirely and whether different strategies or changes in lead- 
ership might have produced different results. It remains here to ask 
why the last phase of the war, after the Sicilian campaign, produced 
a total victory for the Spartans and whether another outcome was 
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possible. Thucydides’ answers to these questions seem to arise very 
clearly from his general remarks on the war: the fact that the Athenians 
held out for so long after the Sicilian affair is extraordinary; the Athe- 
nians "destroyed themselves” by means of internal disharmony." The 
evidence we have examined, both in Thucydides’ account and in that 
of those who continued the narrative, supports those opinions in gen- 
eral. Thucydides’ language, however, is terse, and his precise meaning 
is far from clear, so we need to examine it more closely. 

The Athenians’ ability to hold out so long after the destruction of 
their forces in Sicily and the damage that it did to their prestige are 
truly remarkable. Thucydides makes the point to demonstrate the 
correctness of Pericles’ predictions and the rightness of his strategy. 
We have argued, however, that Pericles’ strategy was a failure and that 
Athenian resources would not have been adequate to last even through 
the Archidamian War had not his successors departed from that strat- 
egy." Moreover, in another passage Thucydides tells us that the Athe- 
nians would have lost as early as 411 had not the Spartans shown 
themselves to be "the most convenient of all opponents."'* Here, Thu- 
cydides seems on more solid ground, for after the campaign in Sicily, 
the prolongation of the war depended less on the excellent fighting 
qualities of the Athenians, although they were very important, than on 
the failure of their opponents. If the Spartans could persuade the 
Persians to make the commitment needed to provide a navy capable 
of defeating the Athenians and to maintain it as long as necessary, the 
Athenians would lose, for Athens lacked the financial resources to 
match the Persian treasury, and money was the essential element. 
Athenian hopes rested on dividing their opponents and defeating the 
enemy's fleets until the Persians became discouraged and lost interest. 
That they could do this for so long was a tribute to their naval skill, 
their courage, and their determination but, even more, to the Spartans’ 
difficulties in gaining adequate and reliable Persian support. 

In light of those difficulties and the shifting political situation that 
made Persian assistance unreliable, Thucydides was entirely right to 
suggest that the Athenians might have emerged from the war with a 
Periclean victory, that is, with their walls, their fleet, and their empire 
intact and with the Spartans in no position to challenge their continued 
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possession of those things. It was only necessary to continue to inflict 
naval defeats on the Spartans until the political situation in Persia 
changed decisively. Had the Athenians defeated Lysander in the Hel- 
lespont in 405, or even averted defeat at that time, the decisive moment 
might have come in the spring of 404 with the death of Darius. That 
would have removed Cyrus from power and very probably put an end 
to adequate and reliable Persian support for Sparta. The new king 
might have been inclined to reject the policies and associates of his 
brother and rival; he might have reverted to his friend Tissaphernes’ 
old policy of supporting the weaker against the stronger power while 
giving neither enough help for victory, or he might have lost interest 
in the Aegean entirely, as the Persians had largely done between the 
battle at the Eurymedon in the 460s and their intervention a half- 
century later. 

Thucydides was also right to see internal strife as a major cause of 
the Athenian defeat, but here again, we must examine more precisely 
what this means. It does not mean that factional quarrels led to be- 
trayals that cost Athens the war. We have no reason to believe that 
Thucydides accepted the allegations that blamed defeat at the battle 
of Aegospotami on treason. Moreover, it is worth noticing that the 
democratic regime that emerged from the most striking examples of 
factional strife—the oligarchic coup of 411, the moderate countercoup 
in the same year, and the reversion to complete democracy in 410— 
carried on the war more effectively than any since the Sicilian disaster. 
Those "private quarrels" certainly did not lead to the defeat of Athens. 

Perhaps we may approach Thucydides’ intentions by assuming that 
he refers to the factional and personal conflicts that led to the two 
expulsions of Alcibiades. It is certainly hard to believe that events 
could have gone as badly for the Athenians in Sicily had Alcibiades 
remained as one of the commanders, and if there had been no Sicilian 
disaster, it is not likely that the allies would have dared rebel or the 
Persians intervene. Without these developments, the Athenians would 
not have lost the war. If that is what Thucydides means, we must 
agree with his judgment. His words, however, seem to refer to the 
period after the calamity in Sicily, to the Decelean or Ionian phase of 
the war. In that case, he would mean that the exile of Alcibiades after 
the battle of Notium was crucial for Athenian fortunes. If the impli- 
cation is that Alcibiades’ gifts as a military leader were vital to Athenian 
success, we cannot agree. The evidence is that Alcibiades was a com- 
mander of considerable ability, particularly in certain special areas such 
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as the use of cavalry and combined operations on land and sea. He 
was also a skillful diplomat, adept at combining statecraft with military 
operations. He was, however, capable of important errors and serious 
miscalculations. In Italy and Sicily he failed to recognize that the large 
size to which the Athenian expedition had grown undermined the 
diplomatic scheme on which his strategy rested. There is no evidence 
that he had conceived of a practical substitute plan before he fled into 
exile or that he would have done so had he remained. His finest moment 
was at Cyzicus, but as we have argued, the key figure there was not 
Alcibiades but Thrasybulus. At Notium he made a serious error in 
leaving his fleet in the hands of an inexperienced commander facing 
the main enemy force, and the Athenians were right to be angry with 
him. Alcibiades was no military genius but a talented soldier of the 
second rank whose confidence and ambitions went far beyond his 
ability. Moreover, whatever contribution he might make as a soldier 
was undermined by the divisive part he played in Athenian politics. 
In itself, then, the removal of Alcibiades did not contribute decisively 
to the Athenian defeat. 

The personal rivalries, factional disputes, and general distrust that 
swirled around this unique figure in Athenian life did cause his city 
great harm and had much to do with Athens’ loss of the war. The 
most serious consequence of Alcibiades’ disgrace was that it removed 
his friends and associates from influence and command when their 
military and political skills were most needed. Theramenes and Thras- 
ybulus were not among the generals during the last two years of the 
war and so were not in command at the battle of Arginusae or Ae- 
gospotami. Theramenes had commanded his ships with skill and suc- 
cess from 411 to 407; Thrasybulus had been responsible for Athens’ 
greatest naval victories in the war. By 407 Thrasybulus, especially, 
had gained the success and experience that would allow him to com- 
mand the largest fleets with confidence and authority. It is hard to 
believe, had he and Theramenes been generals at the battle of Argi- 
nusae instead of only trierarchs, that the Athenians would have suf- 
fered from the indecisiveness resulting from inexperienced and divided 
command. It is inconceivable, had they served as commanders at Ae- 
gospotami, that they would have permitted the discipline of the Athe- 
nian fleet to deteriorate or have made the tactical and strategic errors 
that contributed to the final defeat. Had the political influence of the 
two men not been destroyed by their association with the disgraced 
Alcibiades, they might have contributed a stability and moderation 
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that Athens desperately needed. Theramenes was the leader of the 
Athenian moderates. Thrasybulus had the confidence of the demo- 
cratic sailors and, no doubt, many of their friends. Under normal 
circumstances, they could have worked together to help produce unity 
in Athens. Instead, the events surrounding the fiasco after Arginusae 
embroiled them in a bitter controversy that further divided Athens 
and undermined their influence. We do not know what their views 
were in 406, but it is at least possible that they were among those who 
favored accepting the Spartan peace offer. If so, they lacked the po- 
litical strength to win the argument, and the opportunity passed. Our 
investigations have led us to conclude that Athens' hope for victory or 
survival lay in the cooperative leadership of Theramenes and Thras- 
ybulus, but the disgrace of Alcibiades removed them from the leading 
positions. In that very important sense, but in no other, the "private 
quarrels" that produced the disgrace of Alcibiades led to the defeat of 
Athens. 

It is by no means clear whether Thucydides had in mind the removal 
of Theramenes and Thrasybulus, and one of the many reasons we 
have for regretting his failure to complete his account of the war is 
that we will never know. In any case, the modern student of the 
Peloponnesian War, with the full advantage of hindsight and the ex- 
perience of twenty-five centuries of history, may suggest still other 
reasons for the Athenian failure. One, we have argued, was the solitary, 
but effective, decision of Phrynichus to refuse to engage the Spartan 
navy off Miletus in 412. At that place and time, the Athenians had 
the chance to stamp out the rebellion in the Aegean before it had 
spread too far and reached the Hellespont, before the Persians had 
become deeply involved, and before the Spartans had found an effec- 
tive leader like Lysander. The opportunity was great enough to justify 
considerable risk, but in fact, the risk was not unduly great." We 
should not be surprised that the Athenians later blamed Phrynichus 
for this decision and removed him from office as a result. What does 
cause surprise is Thucydides' rare and vehement defense of Phrynichus 
against his critics. ' 

The failure to fight a potentially decisive naval battle at Miletus, 
however, was not the only lost opportunity for Athens. We have seen 
that during the last phase of the war the Spartans offered peace on 


"See above, 65-68. 
158.27.5—6. 
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two occasions, and we have suggested that on at least one occasion, 
after the battle of Arginusae, the Athenians would have been well 
advised to accept. Had they done so, they would certainly have averted 
defeat in 405, and the death of Darius in the next year might well have 
removed the threat to the Athenian Empire for a very long time. Why, 
then, did the Athenians reject the opportunity? It is easy enough to 
point to the influence of demagogues and to denounce the foolishness 
and volatility of the Athenian democracy, but there were skillful dem- 
agogues like Hyperbolus in Athens in 421, and the city was no less 
democratic then; yet the Athenians made peace, swiftly followed by 
a treaty of alliance with Sparta. Moreover, if we have judged the 
situations rightly, there was a much better argument for peace in 406 
than in 421. It was precisely the failure of that peace and the disap- 
pointment and suspicion it caused that may help explain the Athenians’ 
refusal to accept a negotiated peace when it might have been much 
more advantageous. 

In 421 the Athenians abandoned the war just when circumstances 
were about to give them great advantages and opportunities." When 
the Spartans failed to carry out the terms of the peace, the Athenians 
tried to save it by making an alliance with the Spartans and returning 
their prisoners, one of Athens' most valuable assets. They did these 
things because they were tired of war and so eager to maintain the 
peace that they were persuaded to run some risks and give up tangible 
advantages for a chance to preserve it. The results were disappointing 
and infuriating. Sparta did not return Amphipolis, and the Boeotians 
did not restore Panactum intact.'* The Athenians were convinced that 
they had been deliberately deceived by the Spartans and soon made 
alliances that kept hostilities alive. The memory of these events was 
burnt into the minds of the Athenians, most of whom were thereafter 
certain that the Spartans were not to be trusted. That memory played 
a vital part in leading them to reject Spartan offers of peace later, when 
acceptance would have been advantageous. The advocates of peace in 
421 allowed their eagerness to achieve it stand in the way of objective 
assessments of reality and sound policy. Had they insisted on the 
fulfillment of commitments and on actions rather than words, they 
might have compelled the Spartans to meet their obligations, thereby 
establishing the basis for a lasting peace. Failing that, at least they 


"See Kagan, Archidamian War, 333-349. 
"Kagan, Peace of Nicias, 17-32. 
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would not have sacrificed Athenian interests for no return and de- 
stroyed the basis for negotiations in the future. At the time, their 
desperate longing for peace at almost any price disastrously under- 
mined later prospects for peace by negotiation and, still more, for a 
victorious peace. 

Also, it seems possible that the Athenians, at one point at least 
during the long course of the war, had the opportunity to achieve a 
complete victory that would have made their empire secure by ridding 
them of the perpetual threat posed by Sparta’s suspicion and envy. 
That point was in 418, in the campaign that concluded with the battle 
of Mantinea. A Spartan defeat on that occasion was a very real pos- 
sibility although their army numbered about a thousand hoplites more 
than the enemy. The Athenians might have made an appropriate effort, 
and sent the 4,000 hoplites they used against Epidaurus in 430 instead 
of the 1,000 who fought at Mantinea, and perhaps, they might have 
distracted the enemy and forced it to keep greater forces at home by 
launching simultaneous raids against the Laconian coast with their navy 
and using their Messenian allies on a raid from Pylos. It seems more 
than likely, then, that the Spartans would have been beaten and the 
results of Leuctra anticipated by almost half a century. But they failed 
to do these things in part because the culmination of the policy of 
alliance against Sparta came at a time when power was in the hands 
of its opponents. It is fair to say, however, that a policy of engagement 
on land and confrontation with the Spartans in a battle of hoplites was 
not one with which most Athenians felt comfortable. 

The Peloponnesian War was one of those classic confrontations be- 
tween a great land power and a great naval power. Each entered the 
war hoping and expecting to keep to its own element and to win a 
victory in a way that conformed to its strength at a relatively low cost. 
Within a few years events showed that victory would not be possible 
in that way for either side. To win, each had to acquire the capacity 
to fight and succeed on the other’s favorite domain. The Athenian 
defeat in Sicily gave the Spartans the opportunity to succeed by making 
an alliance with Persia. After many failures, they won the war by 
defeating the Athenian fleet. There was no other way to win. To win 
a true victory rather than a Periclean stand-off, the Athenians would 
have had to find a way to defeat the Spartans on land. Their own 
army could never have done that alone, but divisions in the Spartan 
alliance and the expiration of the Argive treaty in 421 offered them 
the forces that could bring victory. Nicias and the other advocates of 
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peace and alliance with Sparta, however, rejected the opportunity. 
The Athenian response to Spartan behavior drove them from power 
and set Athens on the path that could end the war by defeating Sparta 
on land in the Peloponnesus, but the policy designed by Pericles and 
continued by Nicias had become Athens’ natural policy. A more ag- 
gressive one that meant fighting on land but did not bring a quick 
victory could not be sustained for long by a democratic Athens that 
had grown accustomed to war at low risk and small cost in lives. By 
the time the new policy urged by Alcibiades came to a crisis, the old 
forces under Nicias were again dominant; men who shared his view 
were the generals, and they carried out the more aggressive strategy 
without boldness and conviction, glad to escape disaster as the new 
policy was destroyed. After the defeat at Mantinea, Nicias and his 
associates were pleased to return to the simulacrum of peace, although 
real peace remained an illusion, for Athens and Sparta continued to 
view each other with suspicion and hostility. 

The destruction of the Sicilian expedition was a crucial turning point 
in the war and made a powerful and lasting impression on all Athe- 
nians. A terrible mistake in the form it finally took, it convinced Thu- 
cydides of the folly of any offensive action and led him to endorse the 
defensive and naval strategy with which Pericles began the war as the 
only reasonable one. His own account, however, reveals that such a 
strategy was unable to achieve even the limited victory that Pericles 
envisioned, much less a victory that would deprive the enemy of the 
capacity to fight made necessary by Spartan determination. For that, 
the Athenians would have to take the offensive, face the need for a 
major battle on land, and find a way and a time to win it. The way 
was provided by the alliance with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea and the 
time was 418, but the Athenians shrank from the commitment needed 
to win. Such a response is entirely understandable in a state that had 
come to think of itself as an invulnerable island since its acquisition 
of a fleet, a vast treasury, and defensible walls. It had developed a 
unique and enviable way of fighting that used these advantages and 
avoided much of the danger and unpleasantness of ordinary warfare. 
It allowed the Athenians to concentrate their forces quickly and attack 
the enemy before it was prepared; it permitted them to strike others 
without danger to their own city and population. Success in this style 
of warfare—in which offensive actions were taken only at sea or 
launched from the sea, costing little in lives or damage to their own 
property—made it seem the only one necessary, and defeats with great 
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losses on land made the Athenians reluctant to risk other land battles. "° 
Offensive actions should be taken only at sea or launched from the 
sea. The great Cimon had fought on those principles, winning victory 
after victory without great loss and without defeat. Pericles, therefore, 
simply carried previous trends to their logical conclusion when he 
committed the Athenians strictly to what we may call “the Athenian 
way of warfare.””° 

Cimon, however, pursued a policy that complemented his strategy. 
He maintained friendly relations with powers that were superior in 
hoplites and not vulnerable to defeat by sea power. Pericles would 
have liked to do the same, but when his attempts to deter war failed, 
he reverted to the traditional strategy, taking it even one step further 
by refusing to use a land army even in defense. That left him with no 
hope of disabling the enemy but only of punishing the Spartans and 
their allies to a greater or lesser degree and discouraging them from 
continuing the fight. The nature of the enemy made “the Athenian 
way of warfare” inadequate, and Pericles’ strategy was a form of wish- 
ful thinking that failed. 

For a state like Periclean Athens in 431, satisfied with its situation, 
not wishing to expand but merely to protect what it has and capable 
of keeping an enemy at bay, the temptation to stand on the defensive 
and avoid the risks of offensive actions is great. Such a plan has much 
to recommend it, but it also has important dangers. It tends to create 
a rigid way of thinking that we might call “the cult of the defensive. ”?' 
Such a cast of mind leads men to apply a previously successful strategy 
to a situation in which it is not adequate, but it may have other dis- 
advantages as well. Its capacity to deter potential enemies from pro- 
voking a war is severely limited. Deterrence by standing behind a 
strong defensive position and thereby depriving an enemy of the pros- 
pect of victory assumes a high degree of rationality and a strong imag- 
ination on his part. When the Spartans invaded Attica in 431, they 
must have thought that they were risking little. Even if the Athenians 
refused to fight, even if they persisted in that refusal for a long time, 
both of which seemed unlikely and unnatural, the Spartans would risk 


'°Such as those at Coronea in 446 (see Kagan, Outbreak, 123-124) and Delium in 424 
(see Kagan, Archidamian War, 280—286). 

21 adapt the term from B. Liddell Hart, The British Way of Warfare (London, 1932). 

?'] adapt the term from what some modern students have called “the cult of the 
offensive,” which dominated European military circles in the years before the First 
World War. 
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little more than time and effort. In any case, their own city and lands 
would be safe. Had the Athenians possessed the capacity to strike the 
Spartans where they were most vulnerable, and had that capacity been 
obvious to all, Pericles’ strategy of deterrence might have been more 
effective. 

Once the war started, the “cult of the defensive” dissuaded the 
Athenians from doing what was necessary for victory. Years of success 
at little cost to human life had made them reluctant to accept the risk 
and the cost demanded by a new situation in which the traditional 
strategy was not appropriate. They lost their best opportunity in 418, 
only to make a much greater investment and undertake greater risks 
in the Sicilian expedition three years later. It is tempting to see a 
connection between the two events. Perhaps the outcome of the battle 
of Mantinea discredited the cautious traditional policy, encouraging a 
bolder, more aggressive spirit that was then inappropriately and dis- 
astrously applied to a campaign of only marginal importance. After 
the affair in Sicily the Athenians could only try to hold out until the 
Spartans’ incapacities and internal divisions led them to offer some 
kind of acceptable peace. Even then, distrust of the Spartans and 
confidence in their own naval superiority led the Athenians to reject 
their only remaining hope of avoiding defeat. But the treasury on which 
Athenian naval power relied was exhausted, and political quarrels had 
deprived the Athenians of their best commanders. The Spartans, on 
the other hand, with the support of Persian money and led by the 
shrewd Lysander, had learned how to fight at sea well enough to win. 
The greatest irony of all may be that the swift, aggressive, innovative 
Athenians described by the Corinthians before the war proved less 
able to adjust to a different way of fighting than the slow, traditional, 
unimaginative Spartans they also described. Perhaps the Corinthians’ 
evaluation was not entirely right. At any rate, the Athenian experience 
in the Peloponnesian War suggests that in warfare democracies, where 
everything must be debated in the open and relatively uninformed 
majorities persuaded, may find it harder to adjust to the necessities of 
war than other, less open societies. Perhaps that is what Thucydides 
had in mind when he connected the Athenian defeat with the death 
of Pericles, who alone among Athenian politicians could persuade the 
people to fight in a way contrary to their prejudices and experiences. 
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Abdera, 287 

Abydos, 101, 102, 217, 218, 220, 227, 
229-234, 237, 245, 249, 275, 276, 
286, 287, 302, 352, 356, 378, 
385; battle of, 231—233; chief 
Spartan base in Hellespont, 218 

Achaea Phthiotis, 27 

Adeimantus, 28, 293, 314, 388, 390,. 
392, 395 

Aegean Sea, 13—16, 19, 27, 39, 41, 60, 
62, 92, 112, 122, 138, 157, 166, 
193, 212—228, 229, 249, 265, 
293, 297, 300, 302, 308,311, 
319, 339, 376, 379; 384, 385, 
396, 398, 419, 421 

Aegina, 384, 394, 396 

Aegospotami, battle of, 386—394, 396, 
397, 399, 408, 409, 419, 420 

Aeniania, 27 

Agesandridas, 192, 198—201, 225, 227, 
231, 283 

Agesilaus, King of Sparta, 42, 299, 300 

Agis, son of Archidamus, King of 
Sparta, 14, 24, 32, 41, 54, 74, 86, 
168, 181, 234, 291, 299, 300, 
403; and Alcibiades, 42, 49, 71, 
72; and Astyochus, 79; and the 
Athenian Four Hundred, 165; at- 
tacks Athens, 167, 262—263, 321; 
besieges Athens, 400; in Central 
Greece, 25, 27; and Corinthians, 
38; at Decelea, 13, 25, 28, 33, 39, 
167, 247, 339; and Euboea, 28; at 
Isthmus of Corinth, 36; and Lysan- 


der, 300, 407; at Mantinea, 25; 
meets Lysander in Attica, 384; re- 
jects Athenian peace offer, 401; re- 
jects peace terms from the Four 
Hundred, 166 

Alcamenes, 28, 36, 38, 39, 87 

Alcibiades, 78, 86, 87, 91, 110, 117, 
119—121, 131—134, 146, 150, 155, 
163—165, 169, 170, 180, 183, 
187, 188, 201, 210, 214, 234, 250, 
252, 259, 262, 288, 301, 304, 307, 
325, 326, 359, 371; abandoned by 
Athenian oligarchs, 139; accused 
of treason, 392; at Aegospotami, 
388—390; and Agis, 42; at Andros, 
308, 309; and Athenian politics, 
324; at battle of Abydos, 232-235, 
276; at battle of Cyzicus, 236— 
246; and battle of Notium, 310- 
320; at Bosporus, 277; at Byzan- 
tium, 282—284; and Chalcideus, 
49, 54; at Chios, 45; cousin of Eu- 
ryptolemus, 370; at Cyme, 320; 
deposed as general, 322—323; and 
Dorieus, 224; elected general at Sa- 
mos, 178; and Endius, 33, 34, 41, 
79, 248; at Ephesus, 312; evalu- 
ated as general 323—324; exiled in 
Sparta, 4; and the Four Hundred 
at Athens, 204; as general, 267; in 
Hellespont, 265, 266, 285; and 
lonia, 35, 46, 47; judgment of, 
419—420; at Miletus, 61, 63; and 
Oligarchy, 112, 113; and Pharna- 
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Alcibiades (cont.) 
bazus, 279, 322; and Phrynichus, 
122—129; in Propontis, 244; re- 
called to Athens, 206; recalled to 
Samos, 176—177; restrains Atheni- 
ans at Samos, 182—185; returns to 
Athens, 285—292; sails to Caria, 
228; sails to Ionia, 293; sails to 
Mytilene, 321; at Samos, 122, 178, 
186, 189, 191, 200, 211, 227; at 
Selymbria, 281; in southern Ae- 
gean, 214-215; and Sparta, 5o, 71, 
72; and Thrace, 116; and Thrasy- 
bulus, 115, 184; and Thrasyllus, 
270, 275; and Tissaphernes, 55, 
70-77, 82, 96, 113, 116, 135, 
136-138, 142, 143, 179, 235, 236, 
322 

Alcidas, 18, 26 

Alexicles, 162, 192, 194, 195, 197, 
207, 208 

Ambracia, 15 

Amorges, 29-32, 47-49, 54» 64, 65; 
68—70, 72, 78, 80—82, 94, 118, 
134, 208 

Amphipolis, 6, 20, 65, 378, 422 

Anaea, 47, 54, 56, 57, 102 

Anaxarchus of Thebes, 216 

Andocides, 19-21, 31, 32 

Androcles, 142, 143, 176, 193 

Andron, 204, 209 

Andros, 157, 164, 293, 294, 297, 308, 
310, 312, 313, 319, 323, 395 

Antandrus, 229, 274, 282, 380 

Antiochus, kybernetes of Alcibiades, 
314-317, 342 

Antiphon, 150—152, 190, 192, 193, 
204, 209, 210, 370 

Antissa, 58 

Antisthenes, 85—90, 92, 93, 102 

Anytus, 264 

Arabia, 212 

Arcadia, 15 

Archedemus, 365, 366 

Archelaus of Macedon, 235, 288 

Archeptolemus, 192, 204, 209, 210, 
370 

Archestratus, 270, 325, 401 

Archidamian War, 16, 299, 405, 418 

Archidamus, 24 

Archippus, ix 

Arginusae, battle of, 252, 337, 340— 


354s 376—379, 388, 391, 420, 422 
Arginusae Islands, 152, 155, 340-353, 


355, 393 

Argos, 60, 61, 64, 68, 86, 185, 284, 
398, 423, 424 

Aristarchus, 162, 195, 207, 208 

Aristocrates, 38, 187—189, 193, 194, 
198, 201, 202, 288, 293, 298, 325, 
344» 348, 359, 366 

Aristocracy, 106—108 

Aristogeiton, 256 

Aristogenes, 325, 344, 365 

Aristophanes, 110 

Aristophanes, comic poet, 9, 185, 
188 

Aristoteles, 162 

Arktonnesos, 2.41 

Arsaces, 229, 294—297 

Arsites, 21 

Artaki Bay, 241, 356 

Artaki Island, 244 

Artaki Promontory, 239 

Artaphernes, 18—19 

Artaxerxes Il, 19-21, 407 

Artemisium, battle of, 345 

Asclepius, cult of, 261 

Aspendus, 212, 236, 237 

Astyochus, 15, 55, 57, 62, 69-71, 73, 
79, 80, 82, 84, 86, 87, 129, 131, 
174, 175, 179, 208, 299; and Alci- 
biades, 72; and Chios, 59, 85, 104; 
at Cnidus, 88, 90; at Lesbos, 58; 
at Miletus, 93, 102; and Mycale, 
214; and Phrynichus, 123, 124, 
126, 128, 136; relieved of com- 
mand, 180; and Tissaphernes, 83, 
124 

Athenagoras of Cyzicus, 28 

Athenian-Spartan treaty, 421 

Athens: Academy, 398; and Amorges, 
30—31; Anaceium, 197; anagra- 
pheis, 147, 158—160, 256, 288; 
Athena Nike, temple of, 260, 338; 
Athena Polias, temple of (Erech- 
theum), 260—261; Apaturia, festival 
of, 372, 388, 389; and Chios, 38, 
59, 84, 85; citizenship in, 10; Co- 
lonus Hippius, 147, 148, 156, 158, 
201; constitution of, 5—6; democ- 
racy in, viii, 4, 106; democracy 
restored to, 247—273; diobelia, 
258, 259; Dionysus, festival of, 89, 


Athens (cont.) 
256; Dionysus, temple of, 197; 
Dionysus, theatre of, 198, 201; 
Dioscuri, temple of, 199; dokima- 
sia, 374; economy of, 3, 4; eis- 
phora, 4, 111, 259; and Euboea, 
95, 96, 199; Eumolpidai, priest- 
hood of, 286; euthynai, 305; fac- 
tions in, $2, $3, 104, I17—I20, 
139, 143, 150, 160, 163, 165, 166, 
169, 171, 172, 188, 190, 191, 194, 
195, 201, 202, 207, 208, 265, 325, 
326, 358, 359, 366, 371, 420; fi- 
nances of, 3, 4, 8, 51, 52, 110, 
258, 259, 309, 338; Five Hundred 
at, 116, 184, 187, 204, 254, 366— 
369; the Five Thousand in, 45, 60, 
117, 149, 154, 157-161, 184, 187— 
210, 234, 250, 253-255, 259, 265— 
268, 285, 359, 366; the Four Hun- 
dred in, 113, 116, 119, 134, 142, 
148—150, 154, 157, 158—186, 187— 
189, 195, 209, 234, 254, 255, 259, 
326, 366, 400, 402, 407; the Four 
Hundred plot treason, 193; the Four 
Hundred seek peace with Sparta, 
192; grants Athenian citizenship 
to Samos, 398; graphe paranomon, 
147, 371; hetairiai, 110, 135; ka- 
talogeis, 158, 159, 204, 209; Ke- 
rykes, priesthood, 286; Lenaea, 
festival of, 132; and Lesbos, 58; 
Lyceum, 263; manpower of, 2; and 
Miletus, 60-67, 83; navy, 2, 3, 38, 
39, 66, 67, 93, 94, 223, 303, 339; 
nomotbetai, 204, 215; oligarchy in, 
115, 116; overthrow of the Four 
Hundred, 196—198, 201, 203; Par- 
alus, 170, 185, 198, 395; patrios 
politeia, 408; and Persia, 17-22, 
29, 31, 32, 97, 116, 137, 138, 
142, 280, 284; Plynteria, festival 
of, 290; Pnyx, 147, 201-202; pop- 
ulation of, 110, 414; probouloi, 
24, 52, 112, 144—147, 252; proed- 
roi, 148; reaction to Sicilian expe- 
dition, r, 2; receives news of defeat 
at Aegospotami, 395—397; refuses 
Spartan peace offer after Cyzicus, 
248; rejects Spartan peace offer 
after Arginusae, 378; strategy of, 
92, 308, 316, 386; syngrapbeis, 
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144—148, 255; taxiarchs, 194; 
Thirty Tyrants, 115, 374, 402, 
404; trierarchs, 3, 4, 53, 113, 114, 
119 

Athos, Mount, 227 

Atossa, 295 

Attica, 96, 147, 198, 209, 321, 368, 
372, 385, 398, 399, 409 

Aulis, 234 


Babylon, 20 
Bithynia, 277 
Black Sea, 17, 18, 247, 275, 276, 282, 


377 

Blauda, 383 

Boeotia, 3, 14, 15, 25, 28, 33, 48, 90, 
95, 207, 211, 227, 234, 282, 321, 
405, 406, 422 

Boeotian League, 405 

Boeotius, 284, 332 

Bosporus, 176, 233, 244, 247; 249, 
259, 274, 276, 277, 281, 282, 377, 
385, 396, 397, 415 

Brasidas, 20, 65 

Büyük Dere, 386 

Byzantium, 175, 176, 214, 244, 249, 
265, 274—276, 279, 282—286, 377, 
385, 388, 397, 398 


Callias, Athenian archon (406/5), 326 

Callias, Peace of, 17, 21, 99, 138, 162 

Callicratidas, Spartan navarch, 15, 298, 
299, 311, 327, 328, 360, 376, 379, 
380, 382, 384; at battle of Arginu- 
sae, 340—353; and Cyrus, 331, 
337—338; at Ephesus, 329, 330; 
and Lysander, 333; moves base to 
Miletus, 332; at Mytilene, 335, 
337; his Panhellenism, 334; victory 
at Lesbos, 334 

Calligeitus of Megara, 28 

Callixeinus, 370, 371, 373 

Cameirus, 92 

Cannonus, Decree of, 371, 372 

Cappadocia, 295 

Cardia, 237 

Caria, 17, 18, 29, 92, 228, 295, 310, 384 

Carthage, 15, 265, 271, 377 

Carystus, 157, 164 

Castolus, 295 

Cato the Censor, 372 

Caunus, 85, 87—90, 98, 227 
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Cedriae, 384, 385, 397 

Cenchreae, 38, 57 

Cephisodorus, 388 

Ceramic Gulf, 384 

Chaereas, 170—171, 181, 233, 234, 
237, 239, 241 

Chalce, 88, 93-96, 102 

Chalcedon, 176, 249, 265, 275—282, 
284, 286, 377, 385, 388, 397, 398 

Chalcideus, 35, 36, 39, 41, 43, 45747; 
49, 53-57 60, 61, 70-72, 76, 78- 
80, 90 

Chalcideus, Treaty of, 48 

Chalcidice, 6, 28, 47 

Chalcis, 199, 234 

Charicles, 118 

Charminus, 52, 77, 88, 89, 168, 171 

Chios, II, 14, 28, 33-36, 38, 39, 41, 
43, 47, 51-53, 55, 56—60, 67-71, 
74 77-80, 84-88, 94, 96, IOI, 
102, 104, I1 I2, 134, 136, 137, 140, 
173, 188, 215—217, 248, 263, 285, 
294, 301, 302, 308, 310, 319, 332, 
333, 3525 357, 360—362, 376, 378, 
380, 382, 386 

Chrysopolis, 247, 253, 274, 276, 281 

Churchill, Winston S., 112, 377 

Cilicia, 382 

Cimon, 110, 425 

Clazomenae, 46, 57, 58, 78, 236, 312, 


I 

Clea chan son of Ramphias, 37, 86, 
87, 175, 225, 243, 274, 282, 283, 
342 

Cleipiddes, 250 

Cleisthenes, 101, 106, 145, 253, 408 

Cleitophon, 145, 255 

Cleobulus, 33 

Cleon, 65, 110, 249 

Cleophon, son of Cleipiddes, 249—251, 
258, 262, 267, 322, 377, 378, 401, 
41I 

Cleri, 242—243 

Cnidus, 80, 86—89, 92, 229, 269 

Coeratadas, the Boeotian, 282 

Colophon, 18, 272, 310 

Conon, 264, 288, 293, 308, 309, 311, 
325-327, 329, 333—338, 349, 350, 
352, 357, 358, 360—362, 365, 388, 
392; at Aegospotami, 388—393; at 
Andros, 314, 319; blockaded at 
Mytilene, 340; replaces Alcibiades 
at Samos, 322 


Corcyra, 263, 264, 270, 415 

Coressus, Mount, 271 

Corinth, 14, 27, 36, 38, 39, 41, 57, 58, 
87, 109, 200, 394, 395, 396, 399, 
400, 405, 409, 414, 415, 426 

Corinth, Gulf of, 36 

Corinth, Isthmus of, 36—38 

Corinthian War, 111 

Coronea, 227, 425 

Corycus, 43, 80 

Cos, 88, 93, 94, 228, 261, 301, 309 

Cos Meropis, 88 

Cratesippidas, 265, 297, 299 

Crete, 270 

Critias, 152, 155, 156, 206, 207, 373, 
400 

Cyclades, 234 
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Cynossema, 15, 56,67, 218—225, 227, 
228, 230, 231, 233, 245, 280, 310, 
352, 356, 385; battle of, 218—225 

Cyprus, 393 

Cyrus, Prince of Persia, viii, 178, 285, 
294—297, 301, 303—308, 311, 328, 
330, 331, 337, 349, 376—380, 387, 
408; and Callicratidas, 337—338; 
and Lysander, 380, 382, 409, 413 

Cythera, 14 

Cyzicus, 15, 35, 56, 154, 176, 225, 
234, 248, 284, 310, 356, 362, 
385; battle of, 236—246, 247, 251— 
253, 258—260, 262, 263, 265, 267, 
269, 274, 286, 294, 298, 299, 304, 
316, 320, 331, 352, 377, 389, 391, 
393, 420 


Dardanus, 220, 230 

Darius I, King of Persia, 17, 19, 22 

Darius II, King of Persia, 20, 22, 29, 
81, 98, 99, 294—296, 304, 307, 
381, 409, 419, 422 

Dascylium, 18, 28, 138 

Decelea, 3» 4, 8, II, 24, 25, 28, 33, 39, 
45, 85, 119, 147, 166, 167, 198, 
207, 247, 248, 258, 262, 321, 339, 
377. 384, 399, 400, 405 

Decelean War, 405, 419 

Deiniadas, 57 

Delium, 425 

Delos, 175, 180 

Delphi, 300, 405, 409 

Delphinium, 84, 85, 319, 333 


Democracy, attacks on, 109, 110 

Demophantus, 252, 254, 256 

Demosthenes, 4 

Dercylidas, 101, 102 

Dieitrephes, 140, 162, 164 

Diodorus, Athenian commander, 287 

Diomedon, 52, 54, 56, 58,65, 67, 77, 
94, 134, 169, 171, 325, 347, 358, 
363, 371 

Dionysodorus, 44 

Dolopia, 27 

Dorians, 61 

Dorieus, 80, 102, 179, 214, 227—230, 
232 

Doris, 25 

Draco, 253, 262, 408 

Duris of Samos, 42 


Echinus, 27 

Eétionia, 190, 192, 198, 208, 261 

Egypt, 80, 212, 213 

Elaea, Gulf of, 313 

Elaeus, 217, 218, 225, 227, 231, 237, 
386 

Eleusinian mysteries, 260, 291 

Eleusis, 291, 293 

Elis, 424 

Endius, 33—35, 41, 42, 47> 50, 71, 72, 
79, 82, 86, 87, 211, 248 

Ephesus, 11, 15, I9, 30, 35, 47» 248, 
270-272, 288, 294, 301, 302, 305, 
306, 308—310, 312, 313, 316, 327, 
329, 332, 378-380, 382 

Ephialtes, 106, 408 

Ephorus, ix, 153 

Epidaurus, 15, 39, 193, 197, 261, 425 

Epilycus, 19—21, 31; treaty of, 81 

Erasinides, 38, 325, 337, 344, 358, 
365, 366, 372 

Eratosthenes, 153 

Eresus, 58, 215-217 

Eretria, 199 

Erianthes of Thebes, 409 

Erythrae, 28, 35, 45—47, 49, 57-59, 
70, 78, 80 

Eteonicus, 340, 349, 352, 360, 362, 
376, 380, 398 

Eualus, 57 

Euboea, 3,7, 8, II, 27, 28, 32-34, 87, 
95, 96, 183, 192, 193, 198, 200, 
224, 225, 234, 249, 309 

Eucrates, 52, 249, 411 

Euctemon, 52, 77, 84 
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Eumolpidae, 289, 291 

Euphemus, 215 

Eupolis, ix 

Euripus, 309 

Eurymedon, 4, 270 

Eurymedon River, battle of, 419 
Euryptolemus, 289, 358, 363, 370—373 
Evagoras, 393 


Galata (Sütlüce), 386 

Gallipoli, 217, 218, 237, 278, 323 
Garipadesi Island, 345 

Gaulites of Caria, 180 

Gaurium, 308 

Glauce, 174 

Gordium, 284 
Gylippus, 13, 113, 200, 297—299 
Gytheum, 287, 298, 301 


Haerae, 46, 47 

Hagnon, 6, 145, 146 

Halicarnassus, 228 

Halifax, George Savile, Marquis of, 156 

Haloni Island, 239 

Hannibal, 345 

Harmodius, 256 

Harpagium, 225 

Hegemon, 1 

Hekatonnesoi Islands, 335 

Helixus of Megara, 176, 225, 282 

Hellanicus, ix 

Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, viii-ix 

Hellenotamiai, 6, 259 

Hellespont, 14—17, 19, 20, 28, 33, 34, 
37> 58, 67-70, 86, 87, 92, 93, 96, 
98, IOI, 102, 104, 112, 134, 138, 
154, 174-176, 182, 184, 200, 
210—247, 249—251, 262, 265—270, 
272, 275, 278, 279, 281, 285, 287, 
309, 323, 333, 350, 371, 378, 380, 
385, 386, 398, 419, 421 

Heraclea in Trachis, 25, 27, 28, 263, 405 

Heracleides of Clazomenae, 20 

Heracles of Mylasa, 345 

Hermae, mutilation of, 260 

Hermione, 15 

Hermocrates of Syracuse, 15, 62, 65, 
70, 102, 180, 248, 284 

Hermon of Athens, 194 

Hermon of Megara, 301, 344, 348-350 

Hieramenes, 98, 99, 294, 296, 381 

Hippius of Samos, 344 
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Hippocrates of Sparta, 80, 214, 276, 277 
Histiaea, 199, 396 
Hitler, Adolf, 377 
Homer, 41, 106 
Hyperbolus, 4, 110, 168, 176, 249, 
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lalysus, 92 

lasus, 30, 47, 64, 65, 69, 78, 82, 134, 
384, 385 

lasus, Gulf of, 63 

Icarus, 215 

Ida, Mount, 274 

Idacus, 220 

Imbros, 218, 401, 410 

lonia, 33, 35, 42, 47, 50, 52, 54» 575 
60, 61, 63, 67, 71, 78, 85, 90, 92, 
102, 137, 182—184, 211, 233, 248, 
265, 266, 269, 272, 281, 293, 294, 
307, 308, 313, 319, 322, 385 

lonia, rebellion of, 118 

Ionian War, 41, 56, 419 

Isthmian games, 38 

Italy, 248, 420 

Itamenes, 18 


Japanese-Americans: interned in World 
War Il, 374 
Jeffries, Judge George: bloody assizes 


0% 374 
Jellicoe, Admiral Sir John, 224 
Jutland, battle of, 224 


Kerykes, 289, 291 


Laconia, 8, 30, 192, 287, 401, 423 

Lade, 53-56, 60 

Laespodias, 185 

Lamachus, 4 

Lampsacus, 101, 102, 275—277, 385, 
386, 388, 391—394, 396 

Las, 192, 193 

Lebedus, 46, 47 

Lemnos, 218, 401, 410 

Leon, Athenian general, 52, 56, 58, 65, 
67, 69, 77, 94, 102, 104, 134, 
169, 171, 325 

Leotrophides, 264 

Leotychidas, 42 

Leros, 62 

Lesbos, 18, 28, 32-36, 58, 67, 78-80, 


84, 87, 96, 137, 215, 217, 218, 
229, 236, 237, 272, 320, 332—334, 
337, 340, 355, 398. See also Ma- 
lea, Cape 

Leucas, 15 

Leuctra, battle of, 11, 423 

Leyte Gulf, battle of, 316 

Libys, King of Cyrene, 298 

Lichas, 48, 86, 90-93, 97, 99, 100, 
179, 229, 303 

Lindus, 92 

Locris, 14, 48, 90 

Lycia, 17, 86 

Lycon, 22 

Lycurgus of Sparta, 348 


Lydia, 271, 295, 383 


Lysander, Spartan navarch, 178, 198, 
299, 309, 327, 328, 330, 331, 333, 
335» 337» 338, 349, 353, 357, 
419; and Agesilaus, 299; and Agis, 
300; allies and Cyrus demand his 
restoration as navarch, 379—380; 
appointed epistoleus, 380; attacks 
lasus, 384; at battle of Aegospo- 
tami, 388—393; and battle of No- 
tium, 310—320; becomes navarch, 
297; and Callicratidas, 329—330; 
calls assembly after Aegospotami, 
394; calls Ionian aristocrats to 
Ephesus, 306—307; and Cyrus, 
303, 304, 305, 380—382, 409; and 
decarchies, 397; and Ephesus, 332, 
380; establishes base at Ephesus, 
302; meets Agis in Attica, 384; 
and Miletus, 382—384; as mothax, 
13; and peace negotiations, 403— 
410; political ambitions of, 301; 
sails to Hellespont, 385; sails to 
Samos, 400 

Lysandreia, 300 

Lysias, Athenian general, 337, 344 

Lysicles, 249 

Lysiscus, 371 


Macedon, 7, 20, 235, 270 

Madytus, 230 

Maeander River, 98 

Magnesia, 127, 129, 131, 135 

Malea, Cape (Lesbos), 264, 340, 341, 
355, 361 

Malis, 27 

Malis, Gulf of, 25, 27, 28 


Mantinea, battle of, 11, 24, 25, 167, 
183, 405, 416, 423, 424, 426 

Mantitheus, 287 

Marathon, 297 

Marmora, Sea of (Propontis), 277 

Marseilles, 345 

Media, 381—384, 409 

Medorus, 389 

Megara, 15, 27, 197, 275, 282, 394, 
396, 414, 415 

Melanchridas, 35, 299 

Melanthius, 28, 162 

Melobius, 144 

Melos, 76, 87, 88, 121, 395, 396, 414 

Menander, 276, 386, 390 

Menecles, 372 

Messenia, 264, 423 

Methymna, 57-59, 215—217, 272, 
333-335 

Miletus, 11, 15, 30, 35, 47, 53-55, 58, 
60, 65, 66-73, 77-80, 85, 84, 87- 
93, 95-97, 1OI—IO5, 112, 118, 
120, 124, 173—175, 180, 225, 227, 
248, 269, 294, 301, 302, 308, 310, 
332, 380, 382—385, 394, 421 

Mindarus, Spartan navarch, 175, 211, 
227, 229, 233, 274, 299; arrives 
at Hellespont, 217; at battle of 
Abydos, 231—233; at battle of 
Cynossema, 218—225; at battle 
of Cyzicus, 236-245; eludes 
Athenians at Samos, 215-217; 
in Hellespont, 229; at Miletus, 
213; relieves Astyochus, 180; and 
Tissaphernes, 214 

Mnasilochus, 204 

Munichia, 195 

Mycale, 174, 214 

Mysia, 17 

Mytilene, 57, 58, 216, 217, 320, 321, 
335» 337—340, 349, 350, 357-362, 
365, 366, 398 


Naupactus, 264, 270 

Naxos, 164 

Neapolis, 263, 287 

Nemea, 415 

Nero, 21 

Nicias, vii, I, 4, 7, IIO, 153, 290, 292, 
325, 423, 424 

Nicias, Peace of, 6, 13, 183, 188, 253, 
261, 328, 378, 405 
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Nisaea, 264 

Notium, 18, 237, 270, 272, 309, 352, 
356, 357; battle of, 306, 310—320, 
321, 324, 327, 329, 342, 377, 
390—393, 419, 420 


Oates, Titus, 374 
Ochus (Darius II), 21 
Oenoe, 207, 213 
Oenussae Islands, 58 
Oeta, 25,27 
Olympic games, 35 
Onomacles, 52, 60, 63, 84, 192, 204, 
209 
Orchomenus, 86 
Oreus, 199 
Oropus, 95, 96 


Paches, 18 

Panactum, 378, 405, 422 

Panormus, 71 

Pasiphon, 268 

Pasippidas, Spartan navarch, 274, 282, 
284, 299 

Parium, 231 

Paros, 164, 235, 287 

Parysatis, 294—296, 304 

Pausanias, King of Sparta, 328, 398— 
400, 407 

Pedaritus, 69, 78, 79, 84, 85, 87, 94, 102 

Peisander, 123, 140, 143, 147, 148, 
150—152, 156, 208; in Athens, 
132, 133; conspires to overthrow 
democracy in Athens, 144; as dema- 
gogue, 118; establishes oligarchies 
in Athenian Empire, 164; flees to 
Decelea, 207; and the betairiai, 
135; and oligarchy, 117, 119, 169, 
171, 190; and Phrynichus, 65, 94, 
134; returns to Athens from Sa- 
mos, 131; at Samos, 168; and 
Sophocles, 146; and Tissaphernes, 
142 

Peisianax, 287 

Peisistratus, 10, 65 

Pellene, 15 

Peloponnesian League (Spartan Alli- 
ance), 36, 37, 87 

Peloponnesian War, vii 

Peloponnesus, 22, 140 

Perdiccas, 7 
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Pericles, x, 6, 7, 10, 17, 18, 24, 65, 66, 
106, IIO, 152, 185, 260, 324, 418, 
424—426; and Sophocles, 6; strat- 
egy of, vii 

Pericles the Younger, 288, 325, 344, 
348, 353, 358, 363, 371 

Perinthus, 244 

Persepolis, 18 

Persia, 16, 21, 22, 64, 212, 249, 284, 
295; and Athens, 17, 18—22, 32, 
97, 137, 138, 280, 289, 304; and 
Sparta, 1, 9, 23, 28, 29, 32-34, 
47> 48, 64, 80-82, 90-92, 97—100, 
247, 251, 284, 294 

Persian War, 29, 59, 410, 416 

Pharnabazus, 28, 33, 34, 37, 70, 86, 
92, 98, 99, IOI, 175, 184, 201, 
212, 215, 225, 229, 235, 247, 251, 
259, 274, 275, 282, 285, 298, 370, 
379, 383; and Alcibiades, 267, 
279, 286, 290, 322; and Athens, 
284, 294; at the battle of Abydos, 
231, 232, 276; at the battle of Cy- 
zicus, 237, 239, 242—245; at Chal- 
cedon, 277, 278; and Mindarus, 
214; opposes Lysander, 384; and 
Sparta, 265 

Pharnaces, 98 

Phaselis, 214, 227, 288, 322 

Philippus, 64, 214 

Philistus, ix 

Philocles, 365, 388, 390, 391, 393, 
395 

Phocaea, 57, 78, 217, 312—314, 319, 
352, 361, 378 

Phocis, 15 

Phoenician fleet, 17, 75, 76, 84, 93, 
98—101, 112, 174, 178, 184, 211— 
214, 227, 235, 382 

Phormio, 66, 218, 270 

Phrygia, 284, 295 

Phrynichus (the comic poet), ix 

Phrynichus, 52, 53, 60, 62, 64—68, 74, 
77> 92, TOS, 1 12, 131, 140, 141, 
150, 152, 164, 176, 192, 209, 210, 
370, 421; and Alcibiades, 119, 
122—126, 129, 187; and Astyo- 
chus, 124, 126, 128, 136; condem- 
nation of, 208; and conspiracy to 
destroy democracy at Athens, 151; 
death of, 207, 257; as democrat, 
118; deposed as general, 94, 134; 


persuades Athenians to abandon 
Miletus, 63; and Miletus, 63, 66; 
and oligarchy, 117, 171, 190; plots 
treason, 193 

Phrynis, 35, 59 

Pindar, 41, 107, 108 

Piraeus, 1, 39, 52, 61, 182, 184, 190, 
192—200, 234, 247, 288, 293, 302, 
396, 397, 412 

Pissuthnes, 17, 18, 22, 29, 30 

Plataea, 11, 339, 405, 414, 415 

Plato, 107, 108 

Plato Comicus, ix 

Pleistoanax, 13, 33, 35, 328, 399 

Plutarch, viii, ix, 323 

Polydorus (Artaki Island), 244 

Polystratus, 198, 203, 209 

Popish plot, 374 

Potidaea, 270 

Priapus, 225 

Proconnesus, 237, 238, 244 

Propontis (Sea of Marmora), 225, 230, 
233, 244, 385, 388 

Protomachus, 325, 344, 365 

Pteleum, 58, 78 

Pydna, 7, 235 

Pygela, 270 

Pylos, 14, 19, 27, 248, 264, 377, 405, 
423 

Pyrrha, 58 

Pythodorus, 144, 163, 255 

Pythonicus, 289 


Rhodes, 11, 68, 88, 92, 94—96, 102, 
104, 134, 137, 214, 228, 230, 231, 
248, 301, 309, 384, 385 

Rhoeteum, 217, 227, 230, 231 


Salamis, 197, 384 

Salem, Mass., witch trials in, 379 

Samian War, 6 

Samos, 7, 17, 46, 47, 53, 54, 56, 60, 
61, 63, 68, 77> 80, 83, 85, 87-90, 
92, 95, 95, 96, 102, 104, 113, 
II4, 116, II9—I2I, 123, 124, 126, 
131, 137, 139, 150, 154, 161, 162, 
171—174, 178, 182—192, 199-203, 
206, 208, 211, 214, 215, 227—230, 
255; 268, 269, 270, 285, 287, 289, 
297, 300, 302, 310, 320, 322, 325, 
329, 3337335, 339, 340, 359, 362, 
379, 382, 385, 398, 400, 406; 


Samos (cont.) 
Council of Three Hundred at, 168, 
170; civil war at, 56; democratic 
countercoup at, 169—170; oli- 
garchic conspiracy at, 117, 140, 
168—170 

Sardis, 18, 22, 28, 34, 236, 294, 302— 
304, 307, 380, 381 

Saronic Gulf, 15, 37, 264 

Scione, 121, 395, 396, 414 

Scironides, 52, 60, 63, 65, 94, 134 

Scyros, 401, 410 

Segesta, 263 

Selinus, 15, 62, 271, 401 

Selymbria, 176, 244, 278, 282, 286 

Sestos, 102, 217, 225, 230, 232—235, 
237, 241, 265, 269, 310, 386, 388, 
389, 392, 393, 398; chief Athenian 
base in Hellespont, 218 

Seuthes, 389 

Sicilian expedition of the Athenians, vii, 
viii, I, 3, 4, IO, 22, 30, 32, 33, 60, 
61, 66, 95, 106, III, 121, ISI, 
183, 200, 215, 299, 423, 424, 426 

Sicily, 4, 15, 45, 55, 59, 62, 67, 200, 
248, 265, 270, 271, 415, 420 

Sicyon, 15, 415 

Sidussa, 58 

Sigeum, 217, 230 

Smyrna, Gulf of, 313 

Socrates, 264, 371 

Sogdianus, 21 

Solon, 10, 145, 253, 262, 408 

Sophists, 160 

Sophocles, Athenian general, 270 

Sophocles, of Colonus, tragic poet, 6 

Sparta: after the Sicilian Expedition, 
11; alliance with Chios and Ery- 
thrae, 35; and Athenian Four 
Hundred, 192, 197, 198; and bat- 
tle of Cyzicus, 245; and Chios, 78, 
79, 85, 94, 102, 104, 216, 265; 
citizenship in, 11; constitution of, 
78; defends Bosporus, 274; and 
Euboea, 28, 198, 199; factions in, 
13, 14, 33, 37, 71, 79, 86, 87, 90, 
167, 248, 328, 331, 376, 377, 407, 
408; finances of, 70, 97; and 
Greek freedom, 76, 90, 91, 100; 
harmosts in, 28; bornoioi in, 12; 
hypomeiones in, 12, 14; imperial- 
ism of, 13, 27, 328, 397, 413; mo- 
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thakes in, 12, 13, 298; navarchy 
in, 57, 78, 327; navy of, 15, 39, 
41, 55, 69, 93, 94, 287, 294, 301, 
303, 311; meodamodeis in, 13, 14, 
28, 282; offers peace after the bat- 
tle of Arginusae, 376, 377; offers 
peace after battle of Cyzicus, 248; 
and the Peloponnesians, 76; perioi- 
koi in, 35, 57, 282; and Persia, 16, 
I9, 23, 28, 29, 32—34, 47, 48, 64, 
70, 80—84, 90—92, 96— 100, 129, 
247, 251, 284, 294; population of, 
II, I2, 415; and Rhodes, 92, 97; 
and Sicily, 15, 16; society in, 12, 
13; strategy of, 24, 27, 33-37, 69, 
86, 87, 101, 300, 302; and Thebes, 
405, 406; war aims of, 300; xym- 
bouloi in, 24, 86, 89, 90, 92 

Sphacteria, 19 

Spiraeum, 39, 45, 51, 57, 59 

Stages, 271 

Stateira, 295, 296 

Strombichides, 46, 52, 53, 63, 77, 84, 
102, 104, 174, 411 

Sunium, 7, 198 

Susa, 18, 284, 294, 295, 303, 306 

Stitliice (Galata), 386 

Stitliice Burnu, 386 

Syme, 88 

Syracuse, 1, 15, 30, 53, 68, 80, 102, 
113, 179, 200, 231, 248, 263, 271, 
298 


Tamos, 78, 213 

Tanagra, 106 

Teichiussa, 63, 64, 70 

Telecleides, ix, 106 

Tenos, 157, 164, 294 

Teos, 46, 47, 319, 333 

Thasos, 140, 141, 162, 164, 165, 235, 
249, 263, 287 

Thebes, 396, 399, 400, 405, 406, 409, 
414 

Themistocles, 65, 152 

Theodorus, 290 

Theognis of Megara, 106—108 

Theopompus, Athenian archon, 204, 


394 

Theopompus of Chios, ix, 42 

Theramenes, son of Hagnon, 6, 117, 
150, 152, 192, 194, 197, 201, 252, 
259, 262, 267, 279, 354; accuses 
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Theramenes (cont.) 
Arginusae generals in trial at Ath- 
ens, 366; and Alcibiades, 177, 206, 
324; and Anytus, 264; and Athe- 
nian moderates, 421; attacks oli- 
garchs, 209; at battle of Cyzicus, 
231—246; besieges Chalcedon, 277; 
at Byzantium, 282—284; at Chryso- 
polis, 253, 276; dissents from the 
Four Hundred, 187-189, 400; at 
Euboea, 234; and the Five Thou- 
sand, 206, 207, 288; and the Four 
Hundred, 140, 166, 195, 198, 321; 
in Hellespont, 210, 265, 266, 285, 
287; in Macedonia, 235; as moder- 
ate, 165; not elected general, 325; 
and overthrow of the Four 
Hundred, 198, 202; and peace ne- 
gotiations after Aegospotami, 402— 
412; and Pharnabazus, 278; politi- 
cal views of, 152—156; at Samos, 
390; in Thrace, 235; and Thrasy- 
bulus, 154, 172; and Thrasyllus, 
270; trierarch at Arginusae, 353, 
358-375 

“Theramenes Papyrus,” 154, 402 

Therimenes, 62, 64, 67, 69, 70, 78, 81, 
90 

Therimenes, treaty of, 80—92 

Thermon, 39 

Theseus, 253 

Thessalus, 289 

Thessaly, 27, 28, 48, 90 

Thirty Tyrants, 152, 155 

Thorax, 385 

Thrace, 20, 140, 162, 214, 237, 249, 
263, 283, 286, 287, 389, 398 

Thrasondas of Thebes, 348 

Thrasybulus, son of Lycus, of Steiria, 
II4, II6, I2I, I3I, 139, 143, 152, 
155, 171, 183, 184, 188, 201, 210, 
227, 236, 252, 262, 276, 293, 
324; and Alcibiades, 1 19, 176, 
177, 182, 206, 285, 288, 327; and 
Anytus, 264; at battle of Abydos, 
231; at battle of Cynossema, 218- 
225; at battle of Cyzicus, 236— 
246; at Cyzicus, 357, 420; de- 
mands dissolution of Four 
Hundred, 186; as democrat, 115, 
120; and democrats, 421; elected 
general at Samos, 173; at Eresus, 
215, 216; in Hellespont, 228; as 


moderate, 1 17; not elected general 
in 406, 325; and oligarchy, 120; at 
Phocaea, 312, 313, 317; proposes 
recall of Alcibiades, 173; sails to 
Cyzicus, 225; at Samos, 390; sup- 
ports democracy at Samos, 169; at 
Thasos, 309; and Theramenes, 
154; in Thrace, 235, 286—287; tri- 
erarch at Arginusae, 357—375 

Thrasybulus, son of Thraso: accuses Al- 
cibiades, 321, 322 

Thrasycles, 51-53, 56, 63 

Thrasyllus, 171, 218, 230, 234, 267, 
271, 273, 285, 288, 325; in Ath- 
ens, 265; at battle of Abydos, 231, 
276; at battle of Arginusae, 342- 
353, 358; besieges Chalcedon, 277; 
at Bosporus, 277; at Byzantium, 
282, 284; commands Athenian 
fleet at Samos, 21 5; elected general 
at Samos, 173; expedition to Ionia, 
266, 269, 270; in Hellespont, 226, 
265, 275; lets Mindarus slip by 
him, 217; at Lesbos, 272; and 
Pharnabazus, 278; repels Agis’ at- 
tack on Athens, 262—263; returns 
to Athens, 287; sails to Lesbos, 
216; supports democracy at Samos, 
169 

Thucydides, son of Olorus: and Alci- 
biades, 34, 41, 75; 182—185, 325, 
419; and Athenian oligarchy, 114; 
and the Athenian people, 121; and 
Chios, 60; on the coup of. 411, 
145; and democracy, 7; exiled 
from Athens, 163; on the Five 
Thousand, 205; on the Four 
Hundred, 149, 150, 189, 193; his 
judgment of Pericles, vii; historian, 
viii, x; on the outcome of the war, 
418; and Phrynichus, 64, 65; and 
Sparta, 200; on Theramenes, 152 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, 153, 
185 

Thurii, 80, 102, 179 

Thymochares, 163, 198, 210, 227, 
230 

Timaea, 42, 72 

Timarchus, 264 

Timocrates, 366 

Timolaus of Corinth, 140, 141, 164 


Tissaphernes, 22, 28-31, 33, 36, 46, 


54, 55; 69, 72, 78, 81, 84, 86, 92— 


Tissaphernes (cont.) 
94, 99, IOI, 116, 120, 123, 127, 
129, 135, 137, 138, 140, 150, 174, 
178, 184, 211, 213, 247, 248, 251, 
294, 299, 304, 379, 384; and Alci- 
biades, 73-77; 82, 134—136, 179, 
228, 235, 236, 322, 389; and 
Amorges, 49; at Aspendus, 214, 
227; and Astyochus, 85, 128; sent 
to Caria, 259; at Cnidus, 8o; and 
Cyrus, 385, 413; emissary from 
Athens to Cyrus, 307; at Ephesus, 
271; hostile to Cyrus, 296; and 
Miletus, 61, 64, 70, 180; and 
Pharnabazus, 229; and Sparta, 34, 
47, 99, 91, 96-98, 112, 113, 175, 
201, 212, 230, 269, 
274 
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Torone, 396 

Trachis, 25 

Trafalgar, battle of, 316 
Triopium, 8o, 95, 96 

Troezen, 15 

Troy, x, 231 

Tsushima, battle of, 315 

Tydeus, son of Ion, 84, 388, 390 
Tyrtaeus, 109 


World War I, 417 
World War II, 377, 425 


Xenares, 33 
Xenophon, viii, ix 
Xerxes, 26, 295 
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